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MASSA'OET.E,  an  anticnt  poodle  of  ccnlral  A-sia,  in 
an  ux|K»lilion  against  whom  Cyrus  is  suiil  to  Uiivu  lost  his 
life.  (Hurml.,  i.  Justin.,  i.  K.)  It  is  (htVioult  to 

flotcrmine  their  }iu.sitiun ; hut  it  appimrs  proUable  that  they 
dwelt  north  of  the  .Taxurtos  (Sihmi),  in  llio  rountrv  which 
is  at  present  inhahiteti  by  the  iniibllo  hor<lu  uf  ibu  Kir$*his. 
ilunKlotus  says  that  they  lived  north  of  the  Aruxes,  by 
which  he  pr«>hably  means  the  Jaxartes  ti. 'iMl),  and  to  the 
east  of  tin*  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Sinibo,  llio  Il>|)er> 
Ijori-I,  Saummata?,  uml  Ariina-spi  dwelt  alwvo  the  Enxine, 
the  Istur,  and  (ho  Adriatic;  and  the  Sacco  and  MassagetiD 
nhuve  the  Caspian  (u.  207,  Casnubon)  ; nnd  a little  furtbor 
bo  remarks  that  the  Slassagets  were  tu  the  vast  of  the  l)au!, 
who  bonlercd  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (p.  511). 

Htii'uilotus  was  indoubt  whether  the  Mnssngctco  ought  to 
Ijc  reckoned  among  the  Scythians  (i-  *iOI):  but  they  were 
usually  Regarded  as  part  of  the  Scythian  nation  hy  succeed* 
iug  writers.  (Arrian,  ir.  17;  Pliny,  //.  iV.  vi.  10.)  Hero- 
dutus  appears  to  have  used  the  name  of  Massageiin  to  de- 
signate ull  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  east  of  tlie 
Ciisntan;  while  hecontined  that  uf  Si-ythia  to  the  country 
north  of  (he  Euxinc  and  tlu:  Danube.  The  similarity  of 
(heir  name  (Massa-getiff;  compare  Tyri-s^tcPt  Thyi'HX- 

would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  connectod 
with  the  Go({d  of  Europe. 

The Massagette  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  a numerous 
and  powerful  nomadic  people,  who  resembled  tlie  Scythians 
in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life.  Gold  and  silver  were 
plentiful  among  them;  but  no  iron  nor  silver  was  found 
m their  country.  They  were  however  in  a very  low  Htale 
of  civilisation  even  fur  a nomadic  people.  Tlicy  had  a com* 
munitv  of  wives;  and  thnr  aged  people  were  killed  and 
eaten  by  their  relations.  (Com^mre  Rcimcirs  (leuffrailhy 
of  Herxidotus,  sect.  x. ; and  as  to  the  cu-itom  of  eating  their 
parents,  the  article  Ratt.vs,  and  Moore's  Soticet  on  Me 
Judian  Arckip^lagOt  Singapore,  IB37.) 

MASSA'RIUM,  a provisional  generic  name  of  Blainvillc 
fur  Alryonimn  Mussa  of  Muller. 

MASSPUA.  [Marskili.b.] 

MASSILLON.  JEAN  B.\1»TISTE.  was  born  the  2-Uh  of 
J uno.  1 663,  at  H lires,  in  Provence,  nnd  at  a verv  early  age  en- 
tered the  Collt^go  derOraloire*  of  that  town;  hut  his  father, 
intending  him  for  the  profession  of  a notary,  witiulrew  him 
before  he  had  completed  his  studies.  Massillon  however 
eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  returning,  and  his  father 
was  ultimately  prevailed  up«jn  to  allow  him  to  re-enter  the 
College,  which  he  did  in  16S),  and  commenml  the  study  of 
theory  under  P.  de  Henujeu,  afterwards  bishop  uf  Castres. 
Here  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  1u;ing  pleased 
with  (hem.  made  some  attempts  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition himself,  which,  allhuugli  acknowledgeil  to  he  suca^ss- 
ful,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste.  In  tfiUG  he  wo.s  called  to 
Ihiris  to  direct  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  where  ho 
composed  his  first  ecclesiastical  confcreiK-cii,  which,  although 

* TU>*  CdIVco  viu  MablUbsU  b>  C«ittiniil  bi  Uw  b«||uutij>g  uf  tlx* 

MvtaiMOth  efiluiv. 
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differing  in  tone  from  his  semtons,  were  not  wanting  in 
vivacity.  AHhongli  u gri«t  admirer  of  Bourduloue,  Ma'^- 
sillon  did  not  take  him  fur  his  nioilcl : he  was  desiroiiH  of 
ojiuning  a new  way.  nnd  uf  senrehing  the  human  heart,  it.s 
secret  i^aKsionsand  interests  in  onler  to  arrive  at  thcniotiro« 
and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  hy  reason  and  ixiwerfiil 
appeals  tu  itie  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  exlnivaganl  display  of  action ; nuvcrthi- 
lewi  when  ho  grew  aimiiuted.  Iii.s  l»uk  and  deportment 
became  so  expressive,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of 
tike  pulpit  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  patterns  of  do* 
rlamutum,  the  celebrated  actor  Btfron,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Maasillon's  style,  exclaimed,  ‘There  is  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  uro  merely  comciLans.’  At  Versailles  lie 
was  os  successful  as  he  bad  been  at  Paris.  'Hie  C4jur(  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed  of  men  wlio  might  be  touched 
though  nut  convinced.  Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the 
passions  with  so  much  truth  and  such  irrcsutiblc  foixv,  that 
even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he  oxpose<I  were  cou- 
Mtraiiicd  to  love  and  odmire  him. 

In  1 704  ho  preac'hed  his  second  T>cnl  sermon  at  the  court, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  Ixiuis  XI V.  promised  he 
would  hear  him  every  two  years;  but  fur  some  reason  un- 
known, Massillon  was  never  again  at  Versailles.  In  J70U 
he  delivered  the  funcml  oration  of  the  Prince  de  C^ml, 
which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
was  greatly  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  prim.  After  (he 
death  of  michier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of 
the  orators  of  the  gnuul  siede. 

Ill  1717  Mu^silIun  was  made  bisliop- of  Clo^nont,  aird 
preached  before  tliu  king  his  Iftst  Lent  sermon,  whith  is 
considered  to  be  his  chfj-d'u-ui're  i and  in  1719  was  conse- 
crated in  the  king's  presence  by  Cardinal  de  l'*leury.  Mas- 
sillon abolished  in  his  diocese  thoso  indecorous  processions 
that  tire  ages  of  ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  cer- 
tain superstitious  cu.«itoms  sjKikcn  of  in  the  Originct  tie 
Clerfmni.  lie  died  on  tlie  1 SlU  September,  1742,  uf  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  higber  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  followed  him,  bv  the 
number,  variety,  and  exevUenoe  of  his  productions,  and 
their  olo<|Uent  and  hariiioniotis  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and 
force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  resources,  )>arti- 
cularly  clioracterise  his  works.  His  Aveni  et  Cureme,  coii; 
silting  of  six  voluniei>.  may  bo  justly  cunsidere<l  as  so  many 
chtf’d a-uvree.  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convince  (ho  young  king  Louis  XV.  that  he  derived  hU  au- 
thority from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for 
tlieir  advantage,  nor  deceive  himself  by  thiaking  that  he 
could  do  no  wrong.  ' 

Tiic  most  interesting  of  his  works,  ^iioM  to  his  sermons, 
arc  his  'Conferences,*  which  ar^lihCourscs  aildresseil  to  the 
young  ecclesiastics  undotr  his  di'^c-ctioii  in  the  seminary  of 
Sl  Magloire. 

In  a diacourae  entitled  Dt  V Ambition  des  Clerce,  he  con- 
tends that  the  Church  has  no  tfecd  of  great  names  fi>r  iti 
VoL.  XV.-B 
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jwpporl,  bntftf  exemplary  virtues:  ami  tliat  profane  man- 
ners au<l  worldly  inelitiations,  and  not  the  luunble  origin  of 
its  clorj^y,  are  the  things  calcuUt<><l  to  dUhonuur  it.  IIis 
disb«uirso  on  the  application  of  vcclcsiasiirnl  revenues  is 
strikingly  prophetic,  ina.snuich  as  all  the  conso(|ucnces 
which  he  fliresaw  have  been  verified  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Im  sermon  *on  the  small 
numlwr  of  the  elect’ reoeivwl  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
who  obsorves  that  preachers  in  general  would  do  better  by 
riMiealing  such  models  than  hy  composing  original  discourses 
orinferior  character.  Mojisillon’s  works  wore  ctdleclcd  and 
publisluHl  hv  his  nephew,  in  12  vols,  Hvo.,  in  1 74S  ami  174G.  ' 

MASSINGER,  PHILIP,  born  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year 
JiS4,  was  tho  son  of  one  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  re- ' 
taincia,*  who  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a special 
messenger  to  Queen  Elizalicth.  In  I6ti2  lie  was  entered  at  ; 
St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  whore  he  was  supported  hy  tho  I 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anthony  i'Wtxxl  mforms  us,  ho 
spent  his  time  in  rending  ‘ poetry  and  romances’  rather  than 
‘logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  ns  he 
was  patronised  to  that  end.'  Perhaps  it  is  unnecossiary  to 
fall  upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Giflord  does  for  this  asser- 
tion. The  biographer  merely  moans  to  say  that  it  wu.s  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  tn  spend  the  time  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  another  |>crson  in  studies  alien  to  those  which  his 
benefactor  wished  him  to  pursue.  Be  this  os  it  may,  his 
works  are  a sufiicient  contradiction  to  tho  accusation  of 
wasted  time;  and  if  the  carl  of  Pembroke  lost  a chaplain, 
tho  world  has  gained  what  is  worth  many  homilies. 

Massini^er  took  no  degree,  ami  also  seems  to  have  lost 
his  patron  s favour.  Tho  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Gifford 
supposes  that  the  poet  changed  his  religion  ut  Oxford,  and 
consequently  alienated  his  Protestant  friends.  Whether 
lie  ever  did  change  his  religion  at  all  rests  on  Giffonl’s  in- 
ference fK*m  certain  expressions  in  his  works;  hut  lie  this 
as  it  may,  he  wa«  driven  to  lietake  himself  to  dmmniir  rom- 
posttkm  about  the  tune  of  his  arrival  in  lyindori.  It  is  pro- 
i»able  that  he  did  n«»l  for  some  years  attempt  anything  be- 
ond  assisting  othon>  in  the  comiK)«ition  of  utnys,  for  wc 
ear  little  or  nothimrof  him  as  an  ."lulhor  until  the  appear- 
aiux?  of  bis  ‘ Virgin  Martyr*  in  I62i,  sixteen  ye.ars  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  There  is  evidence  moreover  to  prove 
that  after  Beaumont's  death  in  101.5,  he  assisted  Fletcher 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  numerous  plays  (hetween 
thirty  and  forty)  which  apj>eare<I  umler  that  author  s name 
during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Massinger  was  empluyc*!  in  writing  plays,  thu  last  of 
whirh  appeared  only  mx  weeks  before  ins  death,  which  took 
place  the  17th  of  March,  164l>,  at  hi.s  own  bouse  on  the 
ikuikside.  His  name  is  noticed  in  tho  Burial  Register  of 
St.  Saviour’s  with  the  affecting  addition  * a stranger,’  show- 
ing that  the  }mvcrty  which  bad  pursued  him  through  life 
had  not  allowed  him  rc.Hting  time  enough  to  make  himself 
known  even  to  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish. 

Mas.">ingor*s  situation  as  last  in  order  of  lime  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  llie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  renitiries, 
is  probably  tho  reason  uhy  he  was  .so  utterly  lost  sight  of 
for  aeveiitr  years  after  his  death.  TIh*  first  thing  we  hear 
of  bin  Works  b Rawu's  intention  of  editing  them,  w hich  he 
nflerwanls  changed  into  an  acm«l  piracy,  hy  which  he 
adapted  the  * Fatal  Dowry ' to  suit  tho  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
ccntuiy,  under  the  name  of  the  * Fair  Penitent,’  That  such 
an  auiucious  forgery  could  have  been  palmivl  on  the  public 
and  remain  undelectotl  for  inoix^  than  half  a century  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  what  easy  victims  liic  reading  public  of 
those  days  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  fasliionablo 
auihon. 

In  1759  a bookseller’s  edition  of  Massinger  appeared, 
which  was  Ibltowed  in  1761  by  another;  and  in  1777  by  a 
third,  edited  by  Munck  Mason.  On  these  editions  Gifford, 
tho  ikst  editor,  throws  many  and  apparently  well-deserverl 
•lurs.  Those  who  wish  to  ace  the  whole  controversy  wilt 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  Etiitiburgh  Eevivtc  for  ISOS,  where 
tho  battles  of  tho  uorlier  editors  are  fought  with  considerable 
proweu. 

Gifford  gives  a complete  list  of  Massinger’s  plays,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  range  fVum  1621  to 
1640.  They  are  thirty-seven  in  numi>or.  hicimling  those  of 
which  he  wioie  ouW  a part,  hut  which  went  under  his 
name.  Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten,  if  not  twelve 
more,  coukl  have  been  addtnl  to  their  number  had  it  not 

* nU  teUMt'ii  avmo  Ha*  oceMMOMt  *um<«  diipulp  Uw  eUilKW  Uiflbnl 
MMtte  it  to  be  AiUiur,  la  wtueb  b«  ^ f robabty  dyhl.] 


been  fur  the  detestable  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whoso 
cnrelirshiicsji  llie  lllSS.  were  desintve'I  hy  n servant.* 

There  is  a jicculiar  interest  m klas»1iiger’s  plays  derivul 
from  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  w ritten,  ami 
the  bearing  and  infitience  which  they  must  liave  exercised  uii 
those  national  feelings  from  which,  o.s  is  probable,  they  tiH>k 
their  own  actual  shui>c.  No  one  w he  reads  tho  play  called 
’ The  City  Madam ' can  help  seeing  in  It  tho  exposition  of  n 
stale  of  society  likely  to  give  biitii  to  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  direct  exliibilion  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feelmgH 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impend- 
ing. We  sec  there  portrayed  a city  opulent  to  extrava- 
gance, oourtiurs  needy  and  unprincipled,  and  a landed  pro- 
prietor of  no  family  nut  scrupling  (u  compare  himself  with 
ono  of  thu  baruus  of  tho  realm,  and  appearing  to  ailvantage 
as  a blunt  honest  man  contrasted  wall  a iiiible,  overbearing 
and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  jmet  to  exlubit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  members  of  his  ordcr.-h 

Still  more  striking  are  the  political  doctrines  cunlaiiuM 
in  ' The  Maid  of  Honour.'  MasMiiger  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  dramatist  of  his  lime  who  did  not  cither  o]H*nlyur  in 
secret  esyiousc  the  court  doctrine  of  thu  tlifino  tight  of 
kings.  A line  in  one  ofCaniiola's  s|>ceehes  is  wortii  quoting, 
as  it  gives  what  is  evidently  the  poet's  view  of  the  subject. 
She  there  says  to  the  king  of  Sicily — 

' Whi>a  yo«  <u*  Ibe  tWiljr 
Wldclt  jtMi  ia«y  c)M]|<*n£«  u a Xiuj;,  (vtrU  rr>KB  you.’ 

And  this  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which  Mas- 
singer evidently  conveys  his  own  sentiments  on  (|uestiuii8 
then  stirring,  through  the  mouths  of  his  charaeters.  In 
fort,  an  analysis  of  tlie  {Hililicai  references  in  Massinger's 
plays  would  be  a work  of  great  extent,  as  they  abound  in 
every  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  no  little  interest, 
if  it  were  only  A>r  tho  vako  of  possessing  a couinientury  on 
thu  events  und  opinions  of  the  <lay,  by  a man  like  Miu- 
singer. 

Massinger's  plays  are  distinguislied  by  an  almost  enliro 
abstinence  from  common  oaths,  and  allhough  we  cannot  ad<l 
to  this  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  |miji- 
sagj*s,  wc  may,  in  rrapect  to  aUhie  of  them,  those  for  instaneo 
in  the'  Virgin  klartyr,*  shift  the  hlitme  from  Massinger 
hiiUHelfto  his  coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this 
abstinence  from  profanity  arose  from  the  restraining  tn- 
fiuenro  of  the  growing  prejudice  against  slagc-pliiys.  or  fmm 
Mauingcr’s  own  taste,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  the  delicacy, 
approaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writingx,  wunfil 
induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  thu  |itx4’s  own  choice.  On  the 
whole  however  it  is  not  too  much  to  lay  that  in  drumatic 
|K)Wer.  in  delicacy  of  expression,  and  in  beauty  of  thought,  ho 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Sliak8)>ero  than  any  of  Ins  cou- 
temporaries. 

Massinger’s  extant  plays  are,  ‘ The  Old  Ijiw,’  ‘ The  Virgin 
M.'irtjT,’  • Thu  Unnatural  Combat,’  ‘The  Duke  of  Milan,’ 
* The  Bmdman,’  ' The  Rem  gadi),’  ‘ The  Parliament  of 
I»ve,'  ‘ The  Rxinan  Actor,'  * TJic  Great  Duke  of  Florence,’ 
‘ Tlio  Maid  of  Iloiimir,'  ‘ The  Emperor  of  the  East,’  ‘The 
Fatal  IXiw  ry,’  ‘ A New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debt*.’  ‘ Thu  City 
Madam,'  ‘ Tlie  Guanlian,’  ’A  Very  Wiunan,*  and  ‘The 
Bashful  Lover.*  (Giffopl’s  Preface  to  Massinger;  and  the 
Eilinbursh  Uci'irw  for  1«0m.) 

M.VS.SINI.S.SA.  fNtiMrmx.] 

MABSOWAH.  [AllVSSlMA.j 

M ASSUR.VDA.or  MKSUH.V'DO,  CAPE,  is  situated  on 
] the  western  coast  of  A frici^  in  6“  20'  N.  laL  and  10''  30'  W. 
long.  It  is  fi»rracil  hy  a hill  atmut  tdO  feet  high,  .steep  on 
(ho  wioit  and  north-west  shies,  but  declining  gnidunlly  in 
other  directions.  It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  ubay 
which  affords  gi>od  anchorage  in  the  dry'  sc*a.son,  but  is  open 
to  the  north-west.  Mos-surada  Bay  receives  tho  river  Mas- 
suradn  or  Rio  Ikiro.  which  runs  along  the  range  of  hills  that 
turminaU-H  in  tho  cape,  and  would  fall  into  the  sea  close  t«i 
tho  cape  if  it  wore  nut  fur  a spit  of  land  which  runs  from 
the  latter  in  u north-north-east  direction  acrcKS  tlie  stream 
and  turns  it  along  the  Hharc  for  nlxait  half  a mile.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  built  the  t4»wii  of  Monrovia,  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  American  settlement  of  Lilwrin.  This 
settlement  was  formed  in  1821,  b>  the  Araenran  Odomxa- 

• It  U «.rjvK»-ly  rmta4r.  hnl  wich  U «<>ll  k»cmn  to  he  Uw  Swl,  Uwl  War- 
huru».  a Buto  |<n>rnBtaff  litor*i7  u»la,  actually  l»a  Say.iwn  ?l"y» 

in  a rlire  of  inmauci  »cn-«»  fot  y«aj«,  itio  ruuMt{n«iK«  of  wLlrli  *■*  Ui»l  nU 
three  nrre 

t Tlw  ivaJrr  oha  uill  lake  the  (rtrahlr  to  rotnnare  the  Intr»lartt»a  to 
Oiiintfl'*  * Hivtoty  of  tho  Kasliih  lt<-%«ltiiioo  * «rilh  tha»  rt*V  ttto 

au  ailnlrahle  cx>mro<i)Ury  oo  tlwcttwr. 
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tion  Society,  on  nearly  tho  same  principles  and  fur  the 
same  object  as  the  English  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Tho  Society  acquired  by  purchase  the  countn'  along  the 
coast  lying  between  Cape  Mount  and  Trades  Town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sanguin,  on  the  Grain-coast  of  Guinea,  an 
extent  of  about  140  miles.  Many  small  rivers  water  this 
coast ; and  though  roost  of  them  arc  encumbered  by  shoals 
or  rapirls,  boats  of  moderate  size  may  ascend  them  for  40  or 
CO  miles,  after  which  tho  navigation  is  usually  impodud  by 
culurocls.  Tlte  country  is  generally  levehand  well  adapUsl 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  rice.  Thu  rice  raised 
here  is  highly  prized.  Several  h-uit-trecs  are  indigenous, 
as  (he  shaddock,  and  lemons:  other  fruits  have  been  in- 
tnwluccd.  The  mean  annual  tomncralure  appears  to  be 
between  76*  :yid  78^  and  in  tho  dry  months  (from  June 
to  Octuber)  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  t(»^nados  or 
hurricanes  from  tho  north-wesl. 

Tho  inhabiianls  consist  of  negroes  who  have  obtained 
their  liberty  in  the  United  States  or  arc  bom  of  (Vco  negroes, 
and  such  os  have  been  taken  from  vessels  engagc<l  in  the 
slave-trade.  According  to  tho  laws  of  the  Society,  whites 
are  not  permitted  to  settle  in  this  colony,  with  the  exception 
of  tho  agents  of  tho  company,  some  physicians,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  blacks  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens, 
as  in  the  United  States  themselves,  and  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  among  whom  aro  two  censors,  who -look  af\er 
tho  morals  of  tho  inhabitants.  In  1828  tho  numl>cr  of  the 
settlers  amounted  to  12UU,  ofwliom  700  W'ere  in  Monrovia, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  number  has  connidersbly  inm'iuscd  ^ 
of  latQ.  The  settlers  are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  than  with  agriculture. 

(Innes’s  Liberia^  or  the  American  Cohny  of  Free  Negroes 
on  the  Coast  of  African  and  West  Mrican  hkelchet.'i 
MASTER  OF  ARTS.  [Art*.] 

MASTERWORT,  tlie  old  name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
with  flwhy  tuberous  roots,  growing  in  moist  meadows  and 
woods  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Newfuundland.  It  has 
a stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  broad  twice-ternato  leaves, 
flat  lai^e  umbels  of  while  or  pink  flowers,  and  thin  orbi- 
cular slraw-colourod  fruit.  Eotniusis  call  this  plant  impe- 
ratoria  Ostruthium  ; it  has  acrid,  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic 
roots,  and  formerly  had  a great  reputation  as  a remedy 
for  toothache,  and  as  a cure  for  agues,  whence  no  doubt  its 
names  have  been  derived.  It  retains  a place  in  continental 
medical  practice,  but  it  is  disused  in  England. 

M.VStICH,  a resin  which  is  extracted  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  PUtacia  Icniiscns  by  incision.  This 
troe  grows  in  the  Ixwant,  and  particularly  in  tho  island  of 
Chios.  The  fluid  which  oxuucs  soon  concretes  into  yel- 
lowish-white grains  or  tears,  which  are  semitransparent, 
brittle,  and  have  a slight  but  rather  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  mostich  gives  a more  pene- 
trating smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*074.  It  is  composed 
of  two  resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
tho  other  is  not;  this  last  constitutes  from  l-5th  to  1-I2lh 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mastich,  and  )>osscsses  very 
nearly  the  characters  of  copal,  it  being  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  aether,  and  oil  of  tui^ntine;  these  liquids  also 
dissolve  mastich  withont  leaving  any  residue.  When  the 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol  is  reiluced  to 
powder,  and  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  rendered  soluble 
by  the  change  which  it  undergoes. 

In  foreign  Pharmacopaiias  mastich  is  employed  in  several 
ointments,  plasters,  and  fumigating  powders : it  is  retained 
in  tho  Materia  Mc<lica  of  the  lx>ndon  Phannaropmia, 
but  does  not  enter  into  any  preparation  except  as  a tincture 
for  preparing  what  in  usually  ^led  eau  de  luce.  Mastich 
is  principally  employed  .as  an  ingredient  in  varpish.and  os  a 
temporary  stopping  for  carious  teeth. 

MASTIFF,  the  name  of  a variety  of  dog  of  a very  old 
English  breed,  now  seldom  seen  in  its  original  ntalc  of 
purity.  Manwood  states  that  the  wonl  is  derived  from 
nuue  the/ese,  because  it  is  supposed  to  terrify  thieves  by  its 
voire,  which,  when  tlie  animal  is  excited,  is  fearfully  <luep 
and  loud.  This  is  tho  Doguede  mctf  of  KutTon  and 
the  French,  the  Mastivus  of  Ray,  tho  Canis  Jfo/ovwr  of 
Linnoous,  and  tho  Villaticm  or  CutenaTine  of  Dr.  Caius. 

A true-bred  mastilf  is  of  considerable  size,  and  very 
stoutly  built.  Tho  bead  is  w’cll  developed  and  large,  the 
lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  whole  aspect  noble. 

It  appears  from  Claudian  and  Gratius  that  the  Rrituih 
dogs,  mastiffi  probably,  were  highly  prized  at  Home;  and 


Camden  notices  tho  employment  of  a special  ofliecr.  Pro-' 
curator  CynegiU  appointed  in  Britain  fur  superintending 
tho  breed  of  these  dogs  and  their  transmission  to  that  cii;^ 
where  they  appeared  in  the  combats  of  ammals  at  the  am> 
phithcatre,  and  sometimes  upon  occasions  even  more  cruel, 
for  there  can  Inr  little  doubt  that  they  were  set  to  worry 
(hose  unhappy  Christians  whom  the  tyrants  of  (lie  tiroo 
ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  then 
ex(>used  to  the  att.*u*ks  of  those  powerful  and  savage  dogs. 
Bcnnant  quotes  Strabo  for  the  fact  that  tlic  Gauls  trained 
British  mastiffs  for  war,  and  used  them  in  their  battles. 
According  to  Dr.  Caius,  three  were  a match  fur  a In^r.  and 
four  fur  a lion ; but  Stow*  mentions  a lion-fight  with  three 
of  these  dogs,  in  w hich,  though  two  were  dUahled,  and 
aflcnvanl  died,  the  lion  was  so  much  harassed  that  bo  re- 
treated, and  refused  to  resume  the  battle. 

Tlie  mastiff  is  capable  of  great  attachment,  and  when 
kept  os  a guard  is  of  unfading  vigilance,  giving  the  alarm 
by  its  powerful  bark,  and  never  ceasing  till  it  has  roused 
the  funiilvor  secured  the  intruder.  Itisiiowcomparulivoly 
little  usoa  as  a watch-dog,  especially  in  great  towns,  whero 
an  active  police  has  almost  entirely  su|>erscdcd  it 


MatUfl*. 

MA'STODON,  the  nome  of  on  extinct  genus  of  gigantic 
Pachyderraatous  Proboscidian  Mammals  (iW«/o/7icn'«w, 
Fischer),  whose  remains  are  found  abundantly  in  lire  third 
and  fourth,  or  Pliocene,  divisions  of  tlio  tertiary  fresh-water 
deposits,  and  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  deposits  of  the 
-econd  or  Miocene  i>erio<l. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  their  ornnizntion  the  Mastodons 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  elephants.  The  tusks,  tho 
proboscis,  tho  general  conformation  of  the  body  and  the 
I mbs,  wore  very  similar;  and  the  principal  dislmrtion  be- 
tween tho  two  genera  was  formed  by  tho  molar  teeth. 
These  indeed  were  gradually  pushed  forward  from  behind 
:ui  they  arc  in  the  elephant,  and  displayed  the  same  relative 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  animal  was  advanced  in  life; 
but,  unliko  those  of  the  elephant,  their  crowns  cxhihiti^ 
on  cutting  the  gum  large  conical  points  of  a mammiform 
structure,  whence  the  animal  derives  its  name.  As  thi-?(o 
conical  points  were  worn  down  by  mastication,  the  tooth 
presented  disks  more  or  less  large  according  to  the  degreo 
of  attrition  which  it  had  undergone.  Thu  following  cuts, 
which  arc  very  much  reduced  in  size,  as  will  bo  undcrstuoil 
from  what  wo  have  already  stated,  wilt  expUtin  this  ditlbr- 
ciicG  in  the  tooth  more  clearly  than  words,  ilcforo  the  tooth 
has  suflered  from  detrituS  it  presents  the  following  appear^ 
anee : — 


Molar  tooth  of  Marlocfon.  not  wore. 


And  after  cxinisuro  to  a comparatively  small  degreo  of 
detrition  it  has  tne  aspect  represented  in  the  following  cnL 
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Mol jr  <outh  of  worn. 

But  when  from  lunger  use  ibo  cumirnl  teat-like  puintK  nrc 
more  deeply  worn  down,  the  following  appearaiuu  i*  pre 
sonted. 


W«>Ur  luolh  of  MiL-lualon.  a coal  ik«1  wont,  an-n  frum  otarvr. 

Tlic  way  in  which  thcio  teeth  arc  set  in  the  upper  J»w 
will  be  seen  from  the  fullowing  cut. 


And  the  mode  in  which  thot^o  of  the  lower  jaw  arc  ar* 
ranged  will  be  perceived  from  the  figures  given  bcluw. 


Vlulv  umI  palate  of  MMtaluii. 


PMkom  aT  tower  )avr  of  Madwtoa. 

The  general  eontonr  of  the  lower  Jnw  as  viewed  from 
above  may  be  collected  frum  iho  following  figure. 


rurll>in  of  Icraor  Jaw  of  Mu«tu<)nn. 


Tho  remains  of  tlic  Great  Mastodon 

(rui.  Cut.,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  that  attracted  ai- 
tunlion.  These  occurrufl  in  cotihideraldo  abundance  in 
North  America.  They  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and 
much  erroneous  opinion,  at  first ; for  though  the  form  ami 
.sue  of  the  oiolnr  teeth  forbade  the  inference  that  they  could 
have  belonged  to  any  of  tho  large  existing  animaU,  the  for- 
niidablo  ap|K.’urance  of  the  pointed  conical  tuberosities  of  the 
crowns  letl  to  conclusions  directly  llio  reverse  of  truth,  as 
we  shall  presently  sec.  Daulienton,  indeed,  at  first  thought 
lliat  some  of  these  teeth  belonged  to  the  Hippopotamus, 
but  he  soon  iierceivcfl  that  they  mnst  have  fortiied  part  of 
uii  animal  wliicli  had  no  recent  analogue,  and  BulTon  an* 
nounced  that  the  whole  cvidopce  offbrdod  by  tho  remains 
knl  to  the  belief  that  this  antient  species,  which  ought  to  bo 
rrgnrde<l  as  the  first  aud  tho  largest  of  terrestrial  unimuU, 
cM.sled  only  in  tho  first  ages  of  the  world  ('  n’a  subsistft  i]UO 
dans  11*5  premiers  temps'),  and  never  had  come  down  to  our 
time.  This  opinion  of  Bufiun  did  not  extend  beyond  iho 
larger  molar  teeth,  and  he  still  rcganled  the  middling  sized 
and  Worn  teeth  as  those  of  the  Hippopotamus ; he  uUo  fol- 
lowed Duubenton  in  considering  the  femur  found  with  tho 
iivth  as  that  of  an  elephant,  though  Dr.  Hunter  (Wdliam) 
hud  pointed  out  the  difiercnees  ^iween  it  and  the  same 
bono  in  the  elephant,  as  well  as  the  dislitictiuns  existing  in 
the  teeth  and  lower  jaw.  {Phil,  Traru„  vol.  Uiii.)  But 
while  William  Hunter  did  this  good  seni’icc,  he  introduced 
no  small  confusion  and  error.  Ho  had  heard  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Mamnud/t,  and  not  having  seon  the  bones  of  that  ani- 
mal. he  immediately  concluded  timt  it  was  identical  with 
the  North  American  fossil, and  gave  the  name  to  the  latter, 
a norociiclaturo  which  was  for  some  time  ludheretl  to  both 
by  tho  Anglo-Americans  and  the  English.  The  skeleton  of 
the  Great  Mastodon  was  exhibited  at  London  and  Bristol  as 
the  Mammoth^  and  accounts  of  it  under  ike  same  name 
Were  published  in  London  in  18U2  and  1803.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  error  of  which  William  Hunter  was  the  parent, 
f'lr  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  such  an  opinion  by 
Camper,  the  funner  declared  that,  from  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  the  Mammoth,  as  he  termed  it,  was  eamtvorous ; and 
men,  ever  prone  to  catch  at  the  wild  and  womlcrfhl,  greedily 
ailopt^  this  marvellous  view,  and  named  the  gigantic  ^st 
tho  Carnivorotu  Elei)hant.  We  well  rcmuinbw  in  our 
early  youth  hearing  tho  speculations  of  some  as  to  the  sort 
of  prey  on  which  the  monster  lived,  wnd  ns  to  the  great  ser- 
vices that  its  enormous  tusks,  which  in  the  skeleton  above 
noticed  were  plnred  io  an  iuvortud  position,  with  the  euira- 
tuT»  dewwww^  must  have  rendered  when  the  .'uiimal  was  on 
its  predatory  excursions.  The  confusion  created  by  Iho  appli- 
cation of  the  same  name  Afammoth  to  two  diflerent  genera 
was  great,  and  for  a long  time  almost  inextricable,  notwith- 
standing tho  endeavours  of  Pallas,  who  clearly  refuted 
t he  supposed  identity  of  the  Siberian  and  American  ani- 
mals, by  shewing  that  the  Siberian  Mammoth  is  a true 
elephant.  Cuvier  at  once  dissipate<l  the  clouds  that  had 
gathered  over  the  subject,  and  while  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  ostcological  differcnoes  between  the  two  genera, 
jjavc  to  the  supposed  Mammoth  of  America  the  appropriate 
naiito  of  Mastodon  a teat ; a tooth). 

Iho  first  notice  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  extinct 
genus  of  pachyderms  appears  M bo  in  • Phil.  Trans.’  (vol. 
xxix.,  17N),  a century  and  a quarter  ago;  and  it  is 
not  uninstructive  to  obcen*e  what  rapid  strides  natural 
scieiico  has  made  since  tliai  time,  when  the  Royal  So(  iety 
of  London  published  in  their  Transactions  Dr.  Mather's 
h'ltcr  to  Dr.  Womlward,  in  which  the  former  given  an 
account  of  n largo  work  in  MS.  in  two  vols.  folio,  hut 
does  not  name  the  author.  Dr.  Mather  recommends  tiiis 
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work,  irbich  appears  to  have  been  a rommentary  on  the  ' forehead  (o  the  boUa,  and  shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  lilU 
Bible,  with  lar^  philosophical  remarks,  * to  the  patronage  j being  at  lost  wounded  in  the  side,  he  lied  towards  tho  great 
of  some  generous  Mcccenas,  (o  promote  the  publication  of  lakes,  where  ho  is  to  this  day. 

it,' and  transcril>es,  08  a specimen,  a pasaas^o announcing  the  Butfon  seems  to  have  been  tho  first  who  noticed  tho 
discovery,  in  17ti6,  of  enormous  bones  and  teeth  at  Albany  in  orcurroncacif  these  teeth  in  the  Old  World,  and  figures  ono 
New  EugUnd,  as  the  bones  of  a giant,  appealing  to  them  nllcgetl  to  have  been  found  in  Ltttic  Tartary,  and  gi%en  to 
as  a confirmation  of  the  text  in  Ccncwc  (vi.  4) ; another  him  by  the  Comte  do  Vergennes.  Tl)i9  is  very  large,  having 
example,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  folly  and  danger  from  eight  to  ten  ptunls  and  weighing  eleven  |wiinds  four 
nf  mixing  up  religious  questions  with  scientific  inquiries,  ounces.  He  also  figures  another  from  the  museum  of  the 
Portbns  of  remains  were  sent  to  France  and  England  at  Abbe  Chappe,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Siberia.  Pal- 
different  interval-sand  cdicilcd  the  ubserv'ations  of  Kuropeaa  las  announces  another  instanru ; and  gives  a figure  of  ono 
zoologists  whilst  in  America  materials  were  collected  for  from  the  OumI  Mountains.  Cuvier  states  that  he  for  a 
forming  two  complete  skeletons  by  tho  zealous  industry  of  long  time  thought  that  his  3/t/r/o^/on  4ri,g(m/cuz  inhabiied 
Mr.  Peale.  tho  Old  Continent  as  well  as  America,  hut  ho  confesses  lu.s 

Of  these  two  skeletons  ono  was  placed  in  tho  museum  of  doubts  as  to  this  point.  The  Abbe  Chappe,  he  remarks, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  Piiiladelpliia,  and  the  other  had  been  in  California,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
was  exhibited  in  t,cmdon  and  Bristol  by  his  son  Mr.  Rem-  he  brought  back  his  Mastodon  tooth  from  Siberia.  The 
bratidt  Peale,  who  published  two  accounts  of  it  under  the  tooth  figurc<l  by  Pallas,  ho  thinks,  may  perhaps  have  he* 
name  of  the  above  alluded, to.  longc^l  to  Mastodim  angustidmn,  and  he  asks,  who  shall 

One  of  the  principal  deposits  of  Mastodon  bones  appears  assure  us  that  tho  Comte  du  Vergennes  was  not  in  error  ns 
to  have  been  the  Big-lxme  Lick  in  the  north  part  of  Ken-  to  the  locality  of  the  great  molar  presented  by  him  to  Buf- 
tucky,  near  the  Ohio,  whence  the  Mastodon  has  been  called  fon,  and  which,  together  with  that  formerly  in  the  rnbihet 
‘the  animal  nf  the  Ohio.*  Nuno  of  the  remains  liavu  tho  of  tho  Abb«VChnppe,  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  ? Cuvier 
np\H>arancc  of  having  been  ro!le<l,  hut  seem  to  have  been  sums  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  cnlircly  protend  t<»  in- 
unmoved  since  tbo  death  of  tho  animal ; and  it  is  worthy  of  validate  these  three  proofs,  but  that  he  begins  no  longer  to 
remark  that  those  which  were  found  at  tho  river  of  the  Croat  regard  them  as  sufiicicnt. 

Osages,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  a little  abovo  its  con-  Tlic  following  species  have  been  named:  ^fl^sU)dnn  gigun- 
nuence  with  the  Mississippi,  wero  in  a vortical  position,  as  if  teum*  M.  nnguxtiiU'm  (Europe,  America?),  M.  Anflium 
the  animals  hail  been  boggwl  or  buried  in  the  mud.  [Mk-  (Andes),  M.  llumhohUii  (Conceyxjion— Chili),  M.  minutm, 
GATiiKBKD.ii.]  .V.  Tfl/ f ro/Vf<»4f,  ^f.  Turiceusi>t,  3/./li>prnfnri>(Ei»pk*shcim, 

The  trailitiuns  which  were  rife  among  the  Rod  Men  eon-  Puy  de  Home),  el^fuintoides  (Irawaddi,  Sewahk  Mmm. 
cerning  this  gigantic  form  and  its  destruction  must  not  bo  tains),  M.  latidens  (Irawaddi,  Sewaltk  MomUnins),  ami 
parsed  over  in  silence.  M.  Fabri,  a Fn-nch  officer,  in-  Kaup.  Professor  Owen  has  referred  the  teeth 

formed  Buffon  that  the  savages  regardod  those  bones  scat-  from  the  Norfolk  crag  to  tbo  last-namcil  species, 
tercil  in  various  parts  of  Canoda  and  Louisiana  as  belong-  Example,  Manttidun  giganten*  (Cuv.)  — Syn..  Maslodon 
ing  to  an  animal  which  they  named  the  Pire  aux  maximus  (Cuv.),  Mnmmut  OhiolirM  (Blum.),  Ihirjiagmn- 

The  Shawnee  Indians  believed  that  with  these  enormous  Iherium  Cauwlcnse  (Fisch.),  Klej  ha*  oiruivorut  tOul. 

animals  there  existed  men  of  projiorttonate  dcvelopmenl,  Hunter),  .^fu/«mo/A  of  William  Hunter  and  of  tho  Angl<>- 

and  that  the  Great  Being  destroyed  Iwlh  with  thunder-  Americans. 

bolts.  Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a troop  of  these  Ymmg. — 7V/r«caM/o<foii.  (Gmlm.). 

terrible  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the  deer,  the  bisons,  />w-(j(///Vw.-—Ttse  CniliHl  Slates.  Kuropa? 

ond  the  other  animals  crcatetl  for  tho  use  of  the  Indians,  ^^Ii9  specie*  must  have  equalled  the  Elephant  in  height, 

the  Great  Man  slew  them  all  with  his  tluindcr,  except  but  seems  to  have  been  longer  and  stouter  in  its  prupor- 

thoBig  Bull,  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  his  enormous  f tions. 


SkrW^on  of  MMtr«tiin  uljcautnu. 


Remain*  of  ,^/ui/orfon  were  found  by Cnpt.  Cautlcy  in  the  tinction  which  was  established  on  delachcd  teeth  will  Im 
Eewalik  Mountains ; and  in  assigning  an  age  to  tho  forma-  found  to  be  erroneous. 

tion,  the  Captain  adopts  the  views  of  Dr.  Falconer,  who  The  genus  Tttlrncaulfidnn  of  Gmimatm  is,  according  to 
consider*  the  deposit  to  bo  synchronous  with  that  from  the  best  authorities,  the  voung  of  the  Great  A/as/odoo  — 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  obtained  the  remains  near  Promo,  on  Mnstridnn  gigantefvt.  ()no  specie*  only.  Tctramulodon 
the  liaiiks  of  the  Irawaddi.  Captain  Cauiley  having  found  ^fa.’ttr)d•Jn(mdeum  (Godm.),  is  recorded.  (Harlan,  Hull. 
jaws  In  which  the  front  teeth  arc  not  to  be  distinguished  di'f  Sr.  Mr/.  <•/  dr  Gfol , 1830.) 

from  the  teeth  of  3f. /o/»Vfcwr,  and  those  in  tho  rear  from  M.VSTODONSAUUHS,  Hr.  JsegcT’snamo  for  an  cxliucl 
the  teeth  of  3f.  c/cy/Affwtojrfcs,  he  conceives  that  the  dis-  • Oi;intro*  j«ioi*niy. 
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saurian  found  in  tlio  atnumf:hie/er,  or  alum  slalc  (Wiir- 1 
tcntlNTg),  fijuiuled  u|k»ii  teeth,  tlio  larf;cst  of  which,  with  I 
part  of  the  rIoDl*  iuliK5nn>;,  i*  flj^urctl  Im:Kiw,  (me-half  of! 
the  size  oflho  original.  The  ollscr  tcclh  were  considerably  I 
smaller.  ! 

L)r.  J;vgcr  is  of  o|Mnion  that  tlioijo  lecih  must  be  held  to 
approsu'h  the  iK-arcst  to  of  llio  anintals  boloiifjiiig  to 
some  «iF  the  species  of  M >uiior.  'Hie  Ma^t(>di>nsMurus, 
from  the  h-tiyrih  of  its  tcelh.  may  he  said,  in  his  opinion,  to ' 
have  eijualicl  the  M'umsuurus  of  Maastricht  in  size ; but  in 
tlie  formatjon  of  the  tcelh  the  former  ilifl'er.s  friou  the 
latter.  The  small  teetli,  he  observes,  afjrce  w»  much  in 
every  res|*rct  with  the  lar^e  one,  that  llicir  ditrerence  in 
size  is  only  to  lie  asenU'd  to  their  having  ln-Kj|jg*!d  to  ani- 
mals of  a dilfetrnl  age,  but  Hut  of  n diHereiU  genus,  and 
also  to  tlieir  having  occupied  dillercnt  places  in  the  jaw. 


(l>r.  .Iffigcr's  memoir,  Vber  die  FoitHf  trcl>'he 

in  il  Ttrtrmbir^Z  rcor</en  Stuiignrt. 

M AJsU  I.I  PATAM,  a di’*tricl  of  (lie  province  known  as 
the  Noiiliern  Circars  in  Hindustan.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
norih  by  Kajamundry.on  the  east  by  the  Ray  of  Bengal,  on 
(he  south  by  Guntoor,  nnd  on  the  west  by  the  dotnimons  of 
the  Nizam.  The  district  which  now  gop  under  the  name 
of  Masulipnlam  comprises  three  of  the  five  oripnal  Northern 
Circars.  viz.  Cundapilly,  Rllorc,  and  Masulipatam,  and  forms 
u coliectoratc  under  the  English  government.  The  ]>upu-  i 
hit  ion  umnunted,  in  1S22,  to  -1.3 1,75  t.and  the  public  revenue  j 
to  about  150,000/.  This  district  contains  a large  pro|K>rtion  ' 
ijf  uncultivated  grass  lands,  and  towards  the  north  there  is 
a gmit  deal  of  jungle,  llic  principal  produce  is  grain, 
aiul  .some  cotton  of  good  quality  is  raised. 

MAHGLIPATAM,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a seaport 
of  some  consequence,  in  to'  N.  lal.  and  HI®  J4'  E.  long. 
About  II  mile  and  a half  south-east  from  tba  town  is  a fort 
in  the  form  of  a )>eraUeIogTain.  HOU  yards  long  by  GOO  yards 
broad:  there  is  a straight  causeway  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  upwards  of -2000  yanis  long.  There  is  a considcr- 
ublo  manufacture  of  chintzes  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, great  quantities  of  which  are  exp-ortod:  they  are 
much  esteemed  in  tlio  greater  part  of  Persia.  Tliis  is  nl- 
most  the  only  part  of  that  line  of  coast  on  which  the 
surf<locs  notlK'at;  it  nlfords  anchorage  for  ships  of 
:U>U  tons  buiihon.  The  French  cslahlishcd  a factory  at  this 
pl.a(*c  in  175D.  It  was  taken  by  assault  in  1759,  by  the 
English  under  Colonel  Fordc,  and  has  hince  continued  in 
«»ur  pussoasiou.  M.xsulipatam  is  20.1  miles  from  Hydrabad, 
292  mile*  from  Madras.  7(>4  from  Calcutta,  and  10t>4  from 
Delhi,  nil  travelling  distanev.s. 

MATABUNGA.  I'lIlNDlSTAN.] 

MATAGORDA.  [Mkxko.J 

MATAPAN.  CAPE.  [Kaconica.] 

MATARO',  a seaport  of  Caialuna  in  Spain,  in  41“  3.1'N. 
lat.  and  2''  30'  E.  long.  It  is  said  to  Iiavc  bi^cn  founded  by 
tbc  Romans,  and  to  be  identical  a-ith  the  lluro  of  Ptolemy 
and  Phny,  but  the  Roman  city  was  farther  inland  than 


the  cxintlng  town  ofMataru,  which  was  founded  and  named 
by  the  .Arabs. 

The  more  anticat  or  Moslem  p:irt  of  Mutar/>  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  at  somedistunce  from  the  si>a;  it  is  small  and 
enclosed  with  walls;  the  slrv'cts  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  with 
the  e\ccpti<jii  of  one  called  La  Riera.  whi«h  is  bru;ul, 
straight,  and  handsome,  und  in(en<ccts  the  lowii.  The  mo- 
dern port  of  Matar6  U of  much  greater  extent,  and  slrutches 
casiw.ird  down  to  the  sea.  It  laid  out  in  street.s,  long, 
brooil,  and  regular ; tlie  hous^es  are  neat,  and  many  hnvo 
tiieir  foi^ades  p.-iintcd  in  fresco  osiscoimium  iii  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. One  parish  church,  five  convents  (now  ulioccupieil), 
and  an  ho.spital,  arc  the  principal  pulilic  buildings.  The 
[Kfpulallun  at  the  commcnc4.tuent  of  the  present  century 
wob  ahjiit  25,000,  and  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  must  now 
be  estimated  much  lower.  The  manufuelures  ami  com- 
merce of  Malaro  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  industrious 
ami  enterprising  spirit  of  the  iiihnbilunis,  were  iu  a must 
flourishing  condition,  but  the  loss  of  the  Americuu  coloiiicrs, 
to  which  this  town  used  to  export  chHcocs,  laces,  velvets 
ami  other  mamifHcturcs  in  sill^  gttve  the  death-blow  to 
its  prosperity. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matard  is  exceetl- 
iiigly  piciunvsque.  Inland  from  tlie  tow  n extends  'a  small 
bin  ni-.isl  fertdcaml  cultivated  jdain.  lUo  farms  in  which,  savs 
T»iw  iiscml,  are  a«>  many  gardens,  wmtcretl  by  .'irtiricjal  ineau-s, 

• ainl  protiuciiig  on  the  snue  s|njt  of  grouml  corn,  wine, 
oinna:es,  and  olives.’  Bounding  the  plain  are  ranges  of 
minmlains,  whose  slopes  arc  luxuriantly  clollK'd  with  Wls^l. 
The  rwl  winu  grown  ni  the  plain  of  Malaid  is  eiileeuied  the 
best  in  CatuUiri:i. 

( Ijiborde,  Jlincmire  Desrriptif  de  ; Towns- 

end's  J)urnetj  tbrvu^sh  Siidn;  Inghs's  Sjuin  in  IhJU.) 

MATE'.  [pARAnr.vY  Tk.x.] 

M ATE'RIA  ME'DIC.A  is  that  branch  of  medical  science 
w Inch  treats  of  the  uriich  s employed  in  the  practice  ««f  mo* 
dicitie,  and  embraces  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  nuj^lcs 
of  action  of  thnto  substances  which  arw  liad  rcc^)ursc  to  iu 
order  to  restore  the  healthy  siato  of  the  human  frame  whea 
its  functions  or  structure  arc  impaireil  by  disease.  Thu» 
defined  it  comprehends  both  pharmacology  and  ihcrapeuticg. 
The  former  means  an  account  of  drugs,  simple  or  itrcparcd, 

' in  reference  to  their  physical  character,  natural  history, 
commercial  history,  chemical  comjwsition,  nnd  modes  of 
exhibition.  The  latter  inc.xns  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
nplus  wliich  should  regulate  their  employment.  Thu 
pharmacological  part  of  the  subject  is  suflicientlv  treated 
of  under  each  article,  us  it  presents  itself  in  alplinbclical 
order,  nnd  it  is  ortly  requisite  to  treat  here  of  the  goncral 
principles  involved  in  their  practical  application.  F'»r  tho 
full  and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  this  department,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  tho  structure  of  the  body,  or  auatumy, 
and,  above  all,  of  general  anatomy,  and  of  the  rcsiH-etivo 
duties  or  ofliccs  pcrfoimcd  by  its  component  organs  while 
in  a state  of  integrity,  or  physiology,  and  of  the  var.<'us 
degrees  of  departure  from  tnesc,  when  from  any  cause  tl;ey 
become  deranged  in  (heir  action,  or  pallKdogy.  nal  the 
signs  by  which  the  morbid  stales  are  indicateil,  or  nosology, 
is  required.  These  dopartmenls  of  scieiioe  are  studied  only 
by  those  ^lersons  who  intend  U>  follow  the  medical  profc'ssi'ui, 
and  at  their  bauds  only  can  askflful  employment  of  meihemes 
be  expected.  Sousothing  however  may  be  dune  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  by  pointing  out  how  tnediriiics 
act,  and  in  what  way  they  prove  remedial.  The  object  of 
the  administration  of  a tnvdicino  is  to  arrest  the  pivigrcas 
of  diseased  action,  and  to  remove  the  consequences  of  its 
existence,  that  is  to  restore  the  individual  to  perfect 
health,  such  us  he  enjoyed  liefore  the  organ  or  organs 
received  the  impression  of  the  tuorbillc  cause ; or  where 
both  or  either  of  iheyj  objv‘Ct»  cannot  be  accuinplishcHl, 
so  to  retard  the  career  of  the  unhealthy  mierutions,  o'--  to 
prolong  life  to  the  lali*st  j»<j«siblo  period.  To  improve  and 
perlW‘1  this  most  important  branch  of  the  healing  an  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  other  br:im-Ue»of  uiodical  sciewe. 
The  means  of  ac«sjmpli>hing  this  object  have  vaticil  in  tho 
diflL-rciil  stages  of  hiim-jii  rivilisaiion,  and  nco(.^rding  us 
ditferent  thcorie:j  of  the  nature  or  causo  of  diseases  havo 
provnilcd.  Many  of  the  medicines  formerly  in  usu  were  of 
A disgusting  or  repulsive  nature.  of  a kind  devoid  of  any 
artive  princijde.and  thereforo  inert.  Many  also  owinI  their 
ininuluction  into  pniclicc  to  superstition,  creilulity,  or  a 
nuKipplication  of  the  principlesof  natural  and  chemical  phi- 
luxu’diy,  aad  have  long  boon  discarded  by  »c)coti0c 
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titioncrSi  though  frequently  rctaiiiefl  by  the  populace  or  by 

uacLa.  Tins  ineilu-inos  usuil  in  tijo  present  'lay  are  still 

rawn  from  all  the  three  kini;<h>ms  nf  nature,  though  the 
animal  kingdom  yields  few,  the  vegetable  kingdom  a cim- 
Btdcrable  number,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  the  greatest 
number  ami  the  most  active. 

In  general  few  articles  produce  much  effect  on  the  human 
frame,  either  iu  a state  ol  health  or  disease,  which  arc  not 
pu'.sirssed  of  marked  sensibloquulitics,  impressing  the  Benses 
of  smell  or  taslu  in  a distinct  manner.  Hence  bland 
insipid  articles  are  mostly  hotter  fitted  to  furnish  nourish- 
ment than  medicines,  being  cotnnletely  digttted.  an«l  cro- 
aling  no  disturbance  or  change  of  action  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  system ; medicinal  substances  on  the  contrary  do  not 
ap|)car  to  be  thoroughly  digested,  but  a portion  remaining 
itiiassimilatoil  acts  in  some  measure  as  a foreign  body,  and 

reduces  a stimulant  or  alterant  effect  on  ihe.vital  po%ver. 

Tany  medicines  are  indeed  absidutcly  poisonous  if  given  iu 
large  doses,  or  where  no  diseased  slate  of  the  system  requires 
their  udministratiun.  For  disease  often  gives  to  the  system 
a power  uf  sustaining  the  action  of  a dose  of  medicine  w hich 
Would  produce  serious  disorder  if  gis'cn  to  a person  in  health  ; 
the  morbid  state  of  the  system  seeming  to  act  as  an  anti' 
dote  to  the  medicine,  while  the  medicine  acts  us  an  atitidute 
to  the  disease— health  being  the  result  of  ibeir  ueuCrulizing 
jKiwer.  » 

Medicines  produce  two  distinct  effects : one  termed  the 
primary,  or  in  some  cases,  as  when  given  to  a healthy  per- 
son, the  phy?)iological  effect ; the  other  secondary,  or  cura- 
tive, which  can  only  take  place  when  there  exists  a disease 
l4»  bo  rcraoveil.  The  former  is  generally  uniform  or  ^n* 
slant;  the  latter  too  often  variable  and  uncertain.  To  lessen 
tliedcgTVoof  uncertainty  in  the  latter  ami  most  important 
of  the  two  kinds  of  actinn,  many  zealous  medical  men  have 
insliiutcil  exiK*rimcnts  with  different  medicines  on  Ihem- 
selves  or  others ; while  chemisU  have  carefully  investigated 
the  chemical  comiKisition  of  the  articles,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover their  active  principles,  or  to  exphtin  their  inoiles  of 
action.  Notwithstanding  those  valuable  aids,  therapeutics  i 
is  still  the  mtwt  imiJcrfect  of  all  the  dcparlrnunts  of  medic  al 
science,  partly  from  the  difliciillies  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  partly  from  inability  in  medical  men  to  weigh  correctly 
the  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  medicines.  The  union 
of  several  articles  in  one  prescription,  by  w hich  we  attempt 
by  one  stroke  to  remove  several  symptoms  tends  still 
further  to  obscure  the  results,  ami  to  vitiate  the  conclusions 
■which  may  be  drawn.  The  polyidiannacy  of  iho  uniients 
has  been  in  a great  measure  nbamiuned,  hut  still  it  must  he 
confessed  that  simidicity  in  prescribing  is  not  suflleienlly 
stiidiuL  (Hollamrs  MeiUcul  XoUt  and  Rejlt'xions  on 
Mfdii'al  Evidence,  and  on  Mf-thinU  i\f  Ert'ncription,)  On 
the  opposite  hand,  the  attempts  to  isolate  the  supposed  active 
principle  of  many  vegetable  remedies,  and  to  ailminister  it 
apart  from  the  others,  though  in  some  instances  advanUi- 
g^^^U3,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dose,  or  concealing 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  taste,  have  not  protluce^T  lh«-  con- 
sequences expected ; for  example,  in  most  cases  einchmux 
hark  admiiiisierod  in  some  of  the  old  preparations  will  l>e 
fouiul  a more  voluahlo  tonic  tliaii  quinine.  The  superiority 
of  many  mineral  waters,  which  ctmfuin  a variety  of  ingre- 
dients in  a state  of  extreme  dilution,  over  the  exhibition  of 
the  sahne  materials  in  n less  quanlity  of  liquid,  seems  to 
militate  against  the  practice  of  excessive  concentration. 

The  introduction  of  new  substances  into  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  by  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  or  by  the  pmgress  of 
chemistry,  may  supply  deficiencios  in  the  catalogue  of  re- 
me«lic8.  But  less  benefit  to  mankind  will  flow  fmm  a mul- 
tiplication of  remedies,  than  from  the  establishment  of  clear 
and  scientific  rules  forthdr  ailministration.  Every  improve- 
ment in  anatomy  and  physiology  will  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  therapeutics,  by  leading  to  greater  precUion  in  the 
employment  of  medicines.  For  nothing  is  moro  certain 
than  that  medicinal  substances  act  upon  special  parts  of 
the  body,  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  many  instamres  on 
those  which  are  diseased  rather  than  on  those  which  arc 
sound.  The  careful  investigation  of  the  modes  of  action  of 
roodicincs  is  worthy  of  the  best  faculties  and  energies  of 
medical  men.  and  every  oontributioa  to  this  department  of 
science  should  be  regarded  as  an  incalculable  benefit  con- 
ferred on  mankind. 

(Pereira’s  Elemenit  of  Materia  Medica ; and  Vogt,  Z>Ar- 
6wcA  der  Fharmakftdi/namih.) 

HAXKRIAUSMU  a name  applied  to  any  philosophical  | 


system  which  denies  the  existence  of  a spiritual  or  imma- 
terial priticiplo  in  nmn.  called  the  mind  or  soul,  «listinrt 
from  matlur,  or  which  (changing  tlie  phrase)  denies  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul.  The  name  is  applied  to  systems 
which  differ  Very  widelv  from  one  another,  in  respect  of  the 
conscquuitccs  deduced  from  the  denial  of  the  soul’s  imma- 
teriality : and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  popular  nu-an- 
ing  of  the  word  has  become  loose  and  incorrect,  compre- 
hending what  are  no  hotter  than  accidental  consequences  of 
the  pure  and  proper  idea.  Such  accidental  consequences 
are  the  denial  of  a future  slate  and  absolute  atheism  ; and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  atheism  and  mutcrudism  arc  treated 
in  current  cnnvcr.Milion  as  cxmvertiblo  exprciMiuns. 

Tlie  name  materialism  alst>  is  ono  of  that  sort  for  which 
Mr.  Bontham  has  constructetl  tho  epithet  dyilo^stic.  As 
applied  in  current  conversation,  it  always  carries  with  it 
censure.  This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dental consequences  which  have  been  indicated,  and  whiidi 
mankind  regard  with  horror:  but  inasmuch  os  the  name 
still  continues  to  Inr  applied  to  systems  from  w hicli  unchris- 
tian and  atheisticnl  consequcnct's  arn  expressly  excluded, 
and  even  to  some  systems  (i>uch  as  that  of  Hartley)  w hich 
admit  the  existeiu*e  ufa  separate  soul,  but  in  whose  melho  l 
of  explaining  mental  phenomena  there  is  a dush  of  male- 
rialism,  the  censure  that  has  come  to  be  indissolubly  aaso- 
cialLxl  with  tho  name  often  falls  with  grievous  injustice. 
Indeed  there  is  hardly  a single  word  in  the  whole  range  of 
philosophic  terminology  belter  fitted  to  exemplify  Iho  evils 
of  looseness  of  application,  or  of  allowing  feelings  to  tingo 
and  discolour  the  notions  conveyed  by  names. 

The  systems  to  which  the  name  maierinlism  is  applied 
may  be  roughly  distributed  umlcra  threefold  division.  First, 
it  is  applitsl  (os  has  been  already  said)  to  a system  like  that 
of  Hartley,  which  admit-,  the  existence  of  a soul,  but  which, 

I attempting  to  explain  mental  phcnometia  physically  or  by 
I movements  arising  out  of  the  bodily  oripinixation,  seems  to 
imply  materialism.  Secondly,  it  is  .applied  to  the  systems 
of  Hobbes  and  Priestley,  and  of  the  Fn*nchsch«Mdof  writers, 
of  which  Dc  la  Mctlrio  may  bo  luken  as  a specimen,  whicli 
distinctly  deny  the  evlsten'  c of  a soul  as  a separate  princi- 
ple in  man.  but  which  do  not  deny  either  a OikI  or  a future 
state.  In  the  systems  of  these  writers  is  ovidvotl  the  pun^ 
and  proper  idea  of  materialism,  diverted  of  all  uniiecessary 
coiisef|uenccs.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  name  is  applied  to 
sy»toms  like  that  of  the  antieiit  Epicureans,  or  of  Spinoza, 
W'hicli  deny  both  a future  statu  of  rewards  and  punishments 
ami  a Divine  Creator,  .syslomH  for  which  atheism  would  ho 
the  better  name,  inasinnch  ns  mntcrialUm  fails  to  denote 
their  more  important  and  distinctive  ingredients. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Pricsllev,  who  has  inoix'  formally  than  any  other  writer  cimn- 
ciated  tKe  principles  of  materialism  in  the  pure  and  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word.  Ho  denies  the  existence  of  a sepa- 
rate immaterial  principle  in  man,  called  tlso  mind  or  soul, 
bc'causu  he  thinks  that  an  immaterial  principle  could  not 
exist  in  union  with  the  material  body,  ann  Ijccause  he  thinks 
Amber  that  all  mental  phenomena  (as  they  aro  called)  may 
be  explained  by  means  of  snppi'sod  movements  arising  out 
of  tho  bodily  organisation,  llie  method  by  which  he  thus 
explains  mental  phenomena  is  ilmt  of  Hartley.  [H  vhtlky.] 
Adopiing  tliis  philosopher’s  hyqiothesis  of  medullary  vibra- 
tions, he  defines  mental  phenomena  as  meflullury  vibrations 
perceived;  ami  he  contends,  principally  from  the  analogy 
of  brutes,  that  bodily  orunnizalinn  is  adequate  to  pro<luco 

Ecrception.  Thus,  and  oy  means  of  such  hyivothosis,  does 
e disjjensc  with  the  hypothesis  of  a scjiaratc  immalcrial 
soul.  But  denying  the  existence  of  a soul,  separate  from 
the  body,  and  cap.vblo  of  surviving  when  the  body  perivhes 
ho  does  not  yet  neny  the  iiumortalily  of  man,  and  a future 
state  of  rcwanls  and  punishments.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
tinctly affirms  these  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is 
ncedross  to  add  that  Dr.  Pricsilcy  doe.s  not  deny  tho  exist- 
ence of  a God.  [Prikstlkv.] 

Ono  word  more  on  tho  sbsunlity  of  coupling  tho  denial  of 
a future  state  with  the  'lenial  of  an  imuiatorial  soul,  and  of 
making  atheism  9ynonymou.s  with  materialism.  To  deny  a 
material  soul  is  necessarily  to  deny  an  immortal  soul,  hut 
not  therefore  to  deny  on  immortal  man.  And  even  to  deny 
the  existence  of  everj  thing  save  matter  in  the  universe,  is 
not  necessarily  to  deny  a Divine  principle,  as  is  shown  by 
many  of  the  anlienl  schools  of  philosophy  [Elbatic  Pm- 
losophyI  nor  even  to  deny  a mural  Governor,  oa  is  shown 
by  tho  ptiilcsophy  of  Hobbes,  who,  denying  in  one  part  of 
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Ills  irritini;^  the  exUtonee  of  all  spiiit,  and  in  thU  t 
carrying  hU  views  further  lluin  Dr.  Piiestley.yct  in»kosGt«l 
tlie  curnur*stoiic  of  moral  and  pttliiical  science.  [1Iohuk!|.] 
Hubbes  dulinctly  says  that  tliero  bciiii;  nulhing,  in  his 
opinion,  but  matter  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that  God  n> 
matter. 

But  it  is  to  remarked  in  opposition  to  materialism, 
even  as  it  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  PriestU^,  tliat  it  is  devoid  of 
phdosophical  foundation,  and  rests  on  a disregard  of  the 
limits  of  true  philosophy.  Its  truth  cimnot  be  tested  by  ob- 
servation. It  rests  altogether  on  hypothesis  attd  roiijeeluro. 
When  we  go  beyond  what  are  called  the  qualities  of  tiic 
mind,  or  bf  mutter  either,  and  speculate  upon  what  it  is 
itself,  whether  it  is  something  else,  or  dilTercut  from  that 
something,  whether  it  has  or  has  nut  an  existence,  we  have 
no  help  hut  in  .sup|iusing  and  conjecturing  and  imagining. 
Such  speculations  may  doubtless  bo  inlcresiing.  and  they 
may  have  tlieir  u.so  too  as  an  exercise  for  the  imagination, 
but  we  c.mnut  c^ilculate  upon  their  results.  !Much  misrliief 
is  done  moreover  by  mixing  up  these  results  with  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  by  iumbling  together  conjecture  and 
philosophy.  Tlie  true  philosopher,  not  despising,  but  set- 
ting aside  O.S  irrelevant  to  his  object,  all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  mind,  or' of  matter  either,  will  start 
from  these  os  first  principles,  and  will  apply  himself  to  ob- 
serving their  qualities  ami  capabilities  and  laws:  and  the 
results  will  be  sound  )tsycholug)*  and  sound  physics. 

The  converse  of  the  wonl  luatcrinlism  is  iininatertalism. 
This  is  used  only  as  an  abstract  term,  and  even  thus  very 
Seldom  : spiritualism  l>cing  gencmilv  used  in  its  place. 

TilATRRIALS,  STRENGTH  OF.  The  sirengili  of  any 
material  object,  as  a rod.  \>ar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  is  that 
|vt)wcr  by  wdheh  the  substance  resists  an  elTort  to  destroy 
iho  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  dis- 
puaitioii  of  the  particles  relatively  to  each  other,  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fuice  by  which  the  particles  cohere  together, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  straining  power  is  applied. 
The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  the  matcriuls  employed 
in  thu  construcitun  of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the  strains 
to  which  they  arc  subject  is  of  con-jfderahlc  importance,  be- 
cause upon  a just  adaptation  of  the  strength  at  anyone 
point  to  the  strain  there  cx]>«rienced  (and  an  excess  or  dcH- 
cieiicy  of  the  former  is  nearly  e<[Uul1y  injurious)  de)ien(Li 
the  siabilily  of  the  whole. 

Wlialevor  be  tlie  constitution  of  a rod  or  beam,  the  rela- 
tion between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which  it  may  bo 
u\]H>scd  can  be  made  the  subject  of  nmtbemaiical  investi- 
gation only  by  imagining  the  m&feiial  to  con«ist  of  an  iu- 
lliiito  number  of  particles  arranged  in  lines  (like  filnes  or 
threads)  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length- 
The  particles  in  each  lino  must  be  su])]Htscd  to  cohere  to- 
gether by  powers  o.xertcd  in  that  direction  ; and  the  several 
lines  to  cohere  laterally  w itli  forces  which  may,  or  may  nut, 
be  equal  to  those  exerted  longitudinally.  In  humog<‘neous 
bodies,  as  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  particles  may 
be  Bup|K>«cd  to  bo  symmetrically  dis]iosed  throughout  the 
musses,  and  to  ntlracl  each  other  in  every  direction  with 
equal  puwcl.s:  but  the  cose  is  different  in  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly in  limber  i fW  in  such  the  lateral  cohesions  of  the 
fll>rc4  are  much  less  |w)werful  than  tUo  longitudinal  colio- 
sions  of  the  jurilclcs  in  each  fibre.  In  ropes  the  fibres  have 
no  lalemi  cohesion,  and  the  strength  depemU  on  the  twist- 
ing of  the  fibres  together;  in  cunse<iuem'e  of  this,  as  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  separated  fVum  cadi  other  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  tho  rojie.  the  cohesion  of  nearly 
all  the  particles  in  any  transrcrhc  section  luuat  be  destroyed 
before  a disniptiun  can  take  place. 

A rod  of  any  material,  cunsibling  of  parallel  fibres 
as  aliove  supposed,  being  placed  in  a vertical  position,  and 
siruiued  by  a weight  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
particles  in  every  fibre  will  be  sepamtcil  from  each  other  by 
the  action  of  thu  weight,  and  consequently  its  length  will 
be  increased.  Thu  cohesive  power  by  winch  the  ]Kirticles 
are  kept  together  will,  in  most  carscs,  be  diminished  by  the 
separation;  and  if  the  weight  be  suiliciently  great,  or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  during  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the 
cohesive  power  will  be  certainly  overcome;  tlinl  is,  the  ro<l 
will,  in  some  parts  of  its  length,  be  torn  asunder.  But 
bc-foru  this  occum,  since  all  bodies  possp-s  a certain  degree  ! 
of  clnsticily,  on  removing  the  weight  the  allractiun  of  coin*- 1 
kion  will  cause  the  separated  particles  to  return  towards  i 
iheir  original  nositious;  or  the  rod  will  become  nearly  of* 
the  Baiuc  leugm  as  at  first.  That  it  decs  not  exactly  become  i 


so,  in  general,  arises  from  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  toe 
inateiial,  on  which  account  the  itarticles  come  to  a stale  of 
real  at  augiuouled  dibluncos  fri>m  each  other.  The  ulunga- 
tiun  of  Ihu  ro<l  when  strained  by  a weight,  and  the  amount 
of  the  weight  neqessary  to  produce  fruciurc,  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  material;  and,  from  a want  of  uniformity 
in  the  constitution  of  materials  even  of  the  same  kimb 
tbuugli  the  rudii  be  of  like  dimensions,  groat  irregularities 
arc  found  to  e.xist  in  their  power  of  ix'sisting  direct  strains. 
Numerous  ex)>enmeiils  nerformol  on  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  materiui  can  alone  afford  a mean  value  on  which 
reliance  may  bo  placed  when  it  is  re<|uired  to  determine  the 
capability  of  a bur  or  beam  to  resist  the  strain  arising  from 
the  action  of  any  given  force. 

If  the  raaieriuls  were  perfectly  clastic,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  rod  became  the  same,  after  the  removal  of  the  sus 
pcndcsl  wcigiit,  as  bc-rore  that  weight  was  applied,  the  force 
of  cohesion  would  evidently  bo  )irupurlional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  straining  power;  and  this  is  generally  adopted  as  an 
hypothesis  in  investigations  concorning  the  ci]uilibrium  be- 
tween strenglhs  and  strains;  it  being  understood  that  llio 
latter  have  only  tiiat  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  compared 
with  tile  former,  which  is  cansisleiit  with  the  jiormanent 
stability  of  the  e<lificc  or  machine.  Tho  law  Just  mentioned 
ap{Miars  to  liuvo  been  discovered  by  l>r.  Hooke;  and,  as  the 
separation  of  the  panicles  in  any  fibre  is  proportional  to  the 
straining  power,  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
cohesivo  ivow-er  between  two  particles  of  an  elastic  body  is 
proportional  to  the  distaiu'cs  to  whiidi  one  of  them  la 
removed  by  tho  straining  force  from  the  place  whero 
it  wu9  before  ut  rest.  The  same  law  is  considered  to  hold 
good  when  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  luuilo  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  the  action  of  a compressing  force  like 
that  of  a weight  on  tlie  top  of  a vertical  pillar. 

The  power  by  which  the  particles  in  any  b>dy  resist  tho 
action  of  a fnreo  fending  to  separate  those  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  tlie  bo<ly  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  direct  or  abstduto  strength  ; and  it  U evi- 
dent that,  if  the  body  went  of  a liomogciieuUB  texture,  that 
strength  wuubl  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particUnt 
in  a transverse  section;  that  is,  to  the  area  of  such  secliuii, 
while  the  strain  is  proiiortional  to  tlic  weight  appUeil. 
Tlicrofore,  if  F designate  the  cohesive  power  in  a unit  of 
such  area,  as  a square  inch,  a square  foot.  &e. : also  if  A 
represent  the  area  and  W the  weight  applied,  including 
that  of  the  ImmIv  itself,  wc  should  have  F.A  = W when  the 
strength  and  strain  are  in  equiUbrio.  This  furuiulu  for  the 
absolute  strength  iii.'ii  be  considered  as  nearly  correct  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  liodies  in  nature:  and  hence  (F  l«ing 
determined  by  experimenO  the  strength  by  which  a rml  of 
any  material  resists  this  kind  of  strain  may  lie  found  when 
tlie  dimensions  of  the  tod  arc  given. 

For  complete  details  concerning  tho  experimented  values 
of  F,  llie  reader  must  be  referred  to  tho  extensive  tables 
which  ha^e  been  published  by  Barlow  (iwsny  on  the  Strength 
of  Timber);  Rennie  (/%i7. '/Va«v.  1818);  Tredgold(/'n>t- 
ciples  i>f  Carpentry) ; and  Hodgkinson  (J^landiesUr  .Ifc- 
moirn,  vol.  iv.),  our  limits  permitting  us  to  introduce  only 
the  few  determinations  which  follow. 

The  area  of  n transverse  buotioii  of  each  rod  is  one  square 
inch,  and  the  values  of  K ove  expressed  by  llu:  breaking 


(hts  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Knglibh  oak 

8,ono  to  12.0fi0 

Fir 

U.OUO  to  13,168 

BiH'ch 

n.Mio 

Mahogany 

s.ouu 

Teak 

15,000 

Cast-steel 

l.-iu,25r. 

Iron-wire  , 

ys.Ofii 

Swedish  liar-iruii 

72,001 

Cnsi-imn 

18,050  to  19,488 

Wmughl-coppcr 

3:1.792 

Flutinum  wire  . 

.'>2,9S7 

Silver  do.  , , 

3M.257 

Gold  do.  . . 

.30.888 

Zinc  do.  . 

22.501 

Tin  do.  , , 

7, 1 2'J 

Jx:nd  do.  . 

.3,1  10 

Rope  (1  inch  circumf.)  boro 

1,000  lb..  F=r  12.500 

Wiialu-Iinespim  by  hand 

(2  in.  circumf.) 

2,240  ..  7,037 

Do.  hj  machinery  (15 

in.  circumf.)  * 

3,520  „ 12.5S2 

MAT 
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Rope  (3  in.  eircutnf)  . 5.628  lbs.,  F = 7,858 

lio-  (4  in.  circumf.)  . 0,988  „ 7,845 

Cablo  (14^  in.circuTnf.)  89,600  „ 5,353 

Do.  (23  in.  circumf.) . 255,360  „ 6,066 

Notwithstanding  tlic  irregularities  in  the  column  con-* 
naming  tho  values  of  F fur  ropes,  it  may  bo  concluded  that 
rupes  of  a given  diameter  have  Icm  strength  on  each  square 
inch  uf  their  transverse  section  tliati  thuse  of  less  diameter; 
and  this  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  threads  being  less 
twisted  together.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  those  woods 
whose  6bres  arc  nearly  straight  bear  much  greater  weights 
suspended  fivun  them  than  those  whose  fibres  have  cun* 
siderable  curvature. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow  it  appears 
that  a liar  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  its  length  by  a dirmd  strain  equal  to  one  ton  for 
ouch  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  transverse  section : 
when  slretciicil  with  tati  tons  per  inch  its  elasticity  was  in- 
jured, or  the  bar  did  nut  return  to  its  original  slate. 

If  the  fibres  in  any  material  body  were  exactly  rectilinear, 
so  that,  a rod  being  placed  on  one  end  in  a vertical  position, 
no  one  of  tho  particles  were  opp^te  to  tlie  intervals  be- 
tween anv  two  in  a transverse  seciffii  below  it,  it  might  be 
cunceivou  that  no  force  compressing  the  rod  in  the  direction 
uf  its  length  would  produce  any  other  efi'ect  than  lliat  of 
diminishing  its  length.  But,  as  we  find  that  all  bodies 
when  so  compressed  may  be  bent,  and  finally  broken,  such 
a disposition  of  the  particles  is  destitute  of  probability.  In 
fact,  when  a pillar  is  compressed  by  a great  weight  alMvo  it, 
either  the  fibres,  already  curved,  have  their  curvature  in- 
crcaswl,  so  that  the  whole  pillar  bends;  or  the  particles  in 
some  of  the  transverse  sections  are  forced  outwards  by 
lateral  pressures  arising  from  tlraso  above  and  below  their 
intervals  being  thrust  between  them,  and  then  tho  pillar 
swells  on  its  wliolo  periphery.  Tlio  consc<{uence  in  either 
case  is,  that  the  cohesion  of  tho  longitudinal  fibres  is  im- 
paired or  dcslruyed,  and  the  pillar  is  at  length  broken  or 
crushed. 

The  strength  of  a pillar  when  so  compressed  roust  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  number  of  particles  in  a transverse 
section;  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  such  section:  but  since, 
besides  the  displacement  of  those  particles  from  the  longi- 
tudinal pressure,  their  lateral  cohesion  must  bo  overcome 
before  they  can  be  thrust  outwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
strength  is  nut  proportional  lo  tl)e  area,  simply,  but  to  some 
function  of  that  area.  No  law  on  which  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  strength  of  a 
pillar  in  such  circumstances.  Euler,  from  analytical  con- 
siderations, concluded  that  it  varies  as  tho  square  of  the 
area ; but  late  engineers  have  supposed  that  the  square  root 
of  the  tliird  power  of  the  area  more  correctly  represents  the 
law  of  the  strength. 

The  following  table  of  the  strength  by  which  materials 
resist  this  kind  of  force,  when  just  crushra  by  (ho  pressure, 
is  extracted  from  the  account  of  experiments  made  by  Sir 
John  Rennie ; but  the  weights  found  from  the  experiments 
are  hero  reduoed,  agreeably  to  tlie  law  last  mentioned  above, 
to  those  which  might  have  crushed  the  materials,  if  the 
latter  had  been  formed  into  prisms  having  the  area  of  (be 
transverse  section  equal  to  one  square  in<di:~ 

lb*. 


Elm  . crushing  weight 

1.284 

White  deal  „ 

1.928 

Oak  . „ 

3,860 

Chalk  . 

334 

Red  brick  „ 

533 

Portland  stone  „ 

3,047 

Liroestono  „ 

5,903 

Abordeun  granite  „ 

7,276 

Cast-iron  „ 

681,376 

If  a bar  or  pillar,  resting  on  one  end  in  a vertical  position, 
and  considered  as  a perfectly  clastic  body,  be  comnreseed  by 
u weight  acting  vertically  above  it,  the  purely  matncmatical 
thuury  gives  tno  following  equation  for  the  value  of  the 
compressing  weight  when  the  pillar  begins  to  bend:— 
w*  ad* 

W=-^^^3  (Poisson,  Mfemique,  tom.  i.,  No.  313); 

where  W = the  compressing  weight ; / = the  length  of  the 
pillar;  n = tho  arcaof  the t^msvvr^e  section ; rf=thc  thick- 
ness perpendicularly  to  the  bending  surface;  «)=  the  clement 
of  deflection;  and  irs3'14)6.  It  follows  th.it,  when  in 
two  bars  of  tike  material  a and  d arc  respectively  equal,  the 
P.C.,  No.  913. 


weights  which  those  bars  will  sustain  without  bending  aro 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  tho  lengths. 

It  is  also  found,  if  w be  a weight  applied  ns  above,  and 
producing  a flexure  p.  measured  at  the  middle  of  the  bar 
4 trP 

perpendiculaity  toits  length,  that  sub- 

stituted in  tho  expression  for  W,  the  latter  becomes 
(/4iJ,No.  3M.) 

Jp 

The  most  im|x)rtnnt  Inquiry' coni'crning  the  strength  of 
materials  is  that  which  relates  to  a beam  or  bar  supported  at 
its  extremities  on  two  props,  and  Htrainod  transversely  by  a 
weight  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  length  at  a given  pome 
between  the  prup^ 

In  order  to  simplify  the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  ima- 
gine that  tho  beam,  its  breadth  and  depth  being  suppoi^eil 
uniform,  is  made  to  rest  on  one  prop  at  the  place  where  tliu 
weight  may  have  been  applied  in  tho  funner  case,  suppose 
in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  that  from  the  jxiints  where 
the  two  props  were  situated  weights  arc  sus|K*ndcd  eriual  to 
the  reactions  of  those  props  in  consequence  of  tho  first 
weight;  that  is,  to  half  the  whole  weight  in  tho  middle. 
Then,  supposing  tho  deflection  of  tho  beam  to  lie  very  smalt, 
so  that,  in  tho  former  case,  the  beam  did  not  slide  on  its 
points  of  support,  (he  effect  of  (he  two  weights  to  break  the 
beam  on  its  single  prop  will  be  the  same  as  that  uf  (he 
one  weight  applied  as  at  first  supposed.  Again,  if  a benm 
of  eaual  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth  and  depth  wero 
fixed  at  one  end  horizontally  in  a wall,  the  part  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  being  equal  in  length  to  half  that 
of  tl)0  former  beam;  and  if  a weight  were  applied  at  (ho 
opjKisito  end  equal  to  each  of  tho  two  weights  applied  to  the 
l)cuin  on  one  prop,  the  effect  of  this  weight  to  break  tlie 
beam  at  the  face  of  the  wall  will  bo  ci{ual  to  that  of  the  two 
weights  Id  break  (ho  beam  on  the  one  prop,  or  of  tho  doublo 
weight  to  break  the  same  beam  on  two  props.  Tho  inves- 
tigation for  tho  case  at  first  supposctl  is  therefore  reduced 
to  that  of  finding  the  strength  of  a beam  attacheil  at  one 
end  to  a wall,  and  strained  by  a weight  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 


A B (/fg.  1)  be  the  face  of  a wall,  and  let  M N repre- 
sent a vertical  section  of  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  l^t  it  bo  supposed  that  the  beam  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  M P ; then,  if  these 
fibres  were  supposed  to  be  rigid  and  incompressible,  the 
effect  of  a weight  at  P would  be  to  bring  the  beam  to  an 
inclined  position,  ns  m n.  producing  a fracture  on  ihu  line 
M Q by  drawing  the  particles  on  tfint  line  away  from  those 
which  wero  at  first  nearly  in  contact  with  thorn.  But  from 
experiment  it  is  found  that,  when  a beam  is  so  strained, 
while  the  upper  fibres  are  in  a state  of  tension,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  a stale  of  compression;  and  consequently  (hat 
there  is  a certain  point  O in  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  which 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place.  A line  passing  through 
this  point  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  M N is  therefore 
callea  tho  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fVacture  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  O instead  of  (j ; (ho 
fibres  below  the  former  point  having  no  effect  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  those  above  to  be  broken,  yet  constituting 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  the  power  with  which 
they  resist  compression,  an^l  thus  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  beam  to  turn  about  the  neutral  axis.  Tho  position  uf 
this  neutral  axis  is  uncertain  ; but  Mr.  Barlow,  from  expe- 
riment, bos  found  that  in  rectangular  beams  of  wood  (tho 
faces  being  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions)  its  distance 
from  the  upper  surfisce  at  M bears  to  the  whole  depth  M Q 
the  ratio  of  1 to  1+  V3,  or  nearly  that  of  4 to  11.  There- 
fore, rf  representing  the  depth  M Q,  let  OM  bo  represented 
4 

by  -j-  il. 

Now  adoption  tbobypothen  of  Leibnitz,  which  is  rounded 
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on  tho  eUsticit^of  the  fibre*,  tliat  the  force  of  eohesion  in 
any  one  fibre  u proportional  to  the  tension  to  which  it  is 
•abject,  or  to  the  distance  of  that  fibre  from  the  axis  about 
which  the  beam  turns  in  consoquenoo  of  the  strain;  that  is, 
from  the  neutral  axis  just  mentioned:  if  a?  bo  the  distance 
of  any  fibre  above  O from  the  latter  place,  and  / represent 
the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  fibre  at  M P,  wc  shall  have 
4 1 1 

t express  the 

force  of  cohesion  betwwn  two  particles  at  a distance  above 
O equal  to  X.  Consequently,  rfrexpressing  the  indefinitely 

amall  depth  of  a fibre,  we  ^ cohesive 

power  of  a fibre  at  the  same  place.  But  this  power  acting 
at  a distance  from  O equal  to  x,  we  liavc/-^  x*  dx  for  the 

momentum  of  that  force  , and  its  integral  will  express  the 
strength  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  vertical  section  represented 
by  M N.  The  transverse  section  of  the  beam  being  supposed 
to  be  rectangular,  the  breadth  will  be  constant;  let  it  be 

represented  by  b:  then  the  integral  of/-^x*tir(betw*en 
jr  = 0,  X = “ rf),  that  is 

express  the  strength  by  which  all  the  fibres  above  the  axis 
at  O resist  the  strain. 

A corresponding  expression  for  the  strength  arising  from 
the  resistance  of  the  fibres  below  the  neutral  axis  to  the 

1 

force  of  compression  would  be  the  integral  of/' dx 
7 2 

(between  x = 0,  x = ^rf),  that  is,  nearly  •j^W*/'(/' being 

the  force  by  which  a fibre  at  Q N would  resist  compression), 
and  the  sum  of  the  (wo  inteerals  will  bo  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beam  to  resist  a transverse  strain.  Now  the  ratio  of 
/ to/'  is  different  in  diflerent  materials;  and  if  we  take 

/'=  ^/(wbioU  U the  case  in  some  kinds  of  wood),  the 

said  sum  will  be  = 9/^*  nearly. 

But  when  the  beam  is  strained  by  a weight  W applied  at 
P.  so  that  it  like  the  inclined  posilinn  m n,  if  we  join  O and 
/).  and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  71 R on  AB.  we  shall  have 
vV.p  H,  or  (if  / be  the  length  of  the  beam)  W.  I «»»  Op  R. 
for  the  tnomeutum  of  the  weight.  Then  W. /cos  OpK  = , 

-/bd*  becomes  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  W representing  I 

J I 

the  weight  which  will  just  break  the  beam;  and  when 

/_Op  R,  or  the  dctlc-ction,  is  small,  its  cosine  may  be  con- 
fidcre<i  os  equal  to  unity.  It  follows  (hat  the  strength  by 
which  beams  of  the  like  moterial  resist  this  kind  of  strain 
bef 

will  vary  as  — 

Tf  n perfectly  clastic  beam  or  bar  were  attached  horizon* 
tally  at  one  end  to  a wall,  and  were  strained  by  a weight  W 1 
at  the  other  end.  the  mathematical  theory  would  gue  for  | 
the  dcfiecliun  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  (that  is,  the  I 
distance  to  which  tins  end  would  be  drawn  in  a vertical  j 

direction  from  the  original  position  of  the  beam)  d = 

(Poisson,  Mfmniquf.  tom.  i..  No.  310),  where  A=:  that  de-  j 
JlectioD  ; / = the  length  of  the  l>eam  ; <i  = the  area  of  the 
transverse  sectu>n  ; d = the  depth ; and  S s the  element  of 
dctleclion.  Therefore,  if  d bo  found  from  experiment  on  a 
beam  or  bar  in  winch  W,  /,  a.  d.  ere  given,  we  may  from 
this  equalioii  obtain  and  subsequently  the  value  of  d 
may  bo  found  for  any  beam,  iho  materials  being  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  (he  straining  uow’cr  by  which  a beam 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a wall  is  dilated  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  is  expressed  by  a^D(/&.,  No.  308),  where  D is  the 
eltMucnt  of  dilatation.  Now,  if  tr  be  the  weight  which 
would  produce  the  deflection  S and  dilatation  D.  we  should 

haveu»  = a«D:  whence  — = — and  the  first  member 
of  this  equation  being  substituted  for  its  equivalent  in  the 

D.W./« 

above  expression  for  A,  the  latter  becomes  A = ' ■ ; or 

pinc«  the  elongation  of  the  whole  beam  is  proportional  to 


the  length,  and  may  be  ropresonted  by  D.  /,  if  we  put  E for 

/• 

this  elongation  when  to  = W,  wo  shall  have  A = E 

Whence  the  elongation  of  an  elastic  rod  by  a weight  or 
power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  to  the  deflection 
of  the  same  rod  by  a weight  or  power  acting  perpendicularly 
tu  its  length,  as  the  Miuarc  of  the  depth  or  thickness  is  to 
the  square  uf  the  length. 

The  relations  between  the  strength  and  strain  when  a 
beam  or  bar,  a.H  M N in  Uic  preceding  figure,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  in  a wall,  and  when  a beam,  as  P'MP  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (/g.  2).  of  equal  dimensions  with  respect  (o  breadth 


Fig.  2, 

M m 


and  depth,  but  twice  as  long,  is  supported  on  a prop  at  ita 
middle  point  (the  weight  at  each  extremity  of  the  latter  bring 
eiiual  to  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  former),  are  the  same. 
Also  the  angle  V O ^^f  deflection  (O  V being  in  tho 
direction  of  P'O  produced),  when  a beam  is  sup|X)rted  on  a 
prop  at  Q.  is  equal  to  /OpR,orZH  Op,  in  the  preewUng 
figure  (O  H being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  or  pa* 

I rmtel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  beam  M N ^ing  equal  in 
] every  respect  to  one  of  the  half-beams  on  the  prop).  For 
the  angles  M O m are  equal  in  both  cases ; since  the  weight 
I at  P produces  only  the  same  effect  as  the  reaction  of  llio 
j wall : and  hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  H C)  P of  dcflec- 
I tion,  with  respect  to  (he  horizontal  line  II 'H,  will  be  equal 
to  only  half  the  angle  HOp.  The  same  relation  subsists 
I between  the  deflections  when  the  beam  P'M  Pis  supported 
I on  the  props  at  the  extremities. 

j It  will  follow,  from  wbst  was  at  first  stated,  that  a beam 
attarbed  at  one  end  to  a wall  in  a horizontal  nosition  will 
bear  suspended  from  the  otherextremity  only  half  the  weight 
which  (ho  same  beam  will  bear  on  its  middle  point  when 
made  to  rest  loosely  on  the  two  props.  If  the  ends  of  the 
beam  were  prevented  from  rising  on  the  props,  the  strength 
would,  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  necessary  to 
produce  deflection  or  fracture  at  each  end,  be  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  3 to  8 nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  a few  of  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Barlow,  and 
Tredgold,  on  wood  and  iron,  when  supported  loosely  on 
props  and  subject  to  a transverse  strain  at  the  middle  point. 
The  second  column  contains  the  length  of  the  beam  or  bar 
in  feet ; the  third,  the  areas  of  the  transverse  sections  in 
square  inches;  the  fourth,  the  breaking  weights  in  pounds; 
and  the  last,  the  deflections  at  the  middle  points  in  inches. 


/ 

a 

W 

A 

Young  oak  (English) 

2 

1 

482 

1-87 

Ship  timber  , 

2i 

1 

2(i4 

1'8 

Oak  (English)  . 

7 

4 

C37 

B-1 

New  England  fir 

7 

4 

420 

4*66 

Riga  fir 

n 

1 

212 

1*3 

Teak  . 

7 

4 

820 

4* 

Ca&t’iron  bars 

3 

1 

75C 

Ditto  . 

8 

1 

8G9 

Since  the  stren^hl  of  beams  attached  at  one  end  or  sup- 
ported on  props,  the  other  dimensions  being  the  same,  vary 

as  tho  squares  of  the  \'ertical  depths,  it  follows  that  the  moat 
advantageous  position,  when  the  areas  of  the  transverse 
sections  are  equal,  is  that  in  which  the  broadest  surface  is 
in  a vertical  position.  In  this  rnanner  girders  and  joists  in 
edifices  are  invariably  placed. 

When  a beam  or  bar  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a wall, 
when  it  turns  upon  its  middle  point  like  the  great  lever  of 
a steam-engine,  if  it  bo  required  that  the  beam  should  bo 
equally  strung  in  its  whole  length,  it  should  be  made  to 
taper  towards  its  extremities.  When  the  depth  of  the  beam 
is  constant,  (he  breadth  at  any  point  should  be  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  tbe  extremity.  ^Vhen  the  breadth  U 
to  be  constant,  the  vertical  face  of  the  beam  should  have 
the  form  of  the  oommon  parabola;  and  when  both  breadth 
anil  depth  vary,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  should 
have  the  figure  of  that  which  is  called  a cubical  parabola. 

If  a weigut  be  applied  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  abeam 
which  is  supported  on  two  props,  the  strain  produced  by  it 
will  be  the  greatest  when  it  is  plaoed  in  the  middle;  and 
tho  ttiai^^riea  aa  the  produet  of  tbe  distawcet  of  tho  weight 
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from  the  pointi  of  support.  For  let  AB  {Jig.  3)  represent 

Fig.  3. 


a beam  supported  at  A and  B,  and  let  C be  any  point  in  it. 
Imagine  a weight  \V  to  be  applied  at  any  point  P \ then, 
by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  Au  : PB  : ; \V  ; the  pressure 
W.PB 


exerted  by  W on  the  point  A,  viz. 


AB 


■ ; and  this  terra 


expresses  the  reaction  of  the  prop  at  A in  consequence  of  the 
W P B 

weight  at  P.  Then  also  ^ g A C is  equal  to  the  strain 

at  C produced  by  this  reaction.  Again,  imagine  a weight 
Vi’  to  be  applied  at  P';  then  we  shall  have,  as  before, 
W'.  P' A 

AB  : P'A  WVi’  \ --^-g — , and  ibis  last  term  expresses 
the  reaction  of  the  prop  at  B in  consequence  of  the  weight 
Vi’.  A 

at  P' : also  — j-g — B C fa  equal  to  the  strain  at  C pro- 
duced by  this  reaction.  The  sum  of  these  strains  is  eaual 
to  the  whole  strain  at  C produced  by  the  two  weights.  But 
when  P and  P'  coincide  with  C,  we  have  P'  A = A C,  P B= 

T,o  J V ^ , W.BaAC 

B C ; and  the  sum  of  the  two  straioa  u -p 

W'.AC.BC 

; or,  putting  W"  for  W -f- we  have  the 

strain  at  C,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  W''  placed  there, 
A C.  6 C 

equal  to  Vi”.  — - ; and  if  W"  be  a constant  weight 

implied  at  any  point  in  A B,  the  strain  will  vapr  as  A 0,  B C. 
This  rectangle,  and  oonieqaently  the  strain,  is  a maximum 
when  O fa  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

If  a weight  be  diffused  over  a beam  whioh  is  fixed  at  one 
end  to  a wall,  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  which,  if  the  diffusion  be  uniform,  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  beam.  The  momentum  of  the 
strain  will  oonsequently  be  equal  to  half  of  that  which  would 
result  from  an  equal  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end. 

When  a body  is  compressed  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support  ^ing  very 
near  and  on  opp^ite  sides  of  toe  plsee  at  which  the  force  fa 
applied,  the  strain  to  which  the  bony  is  then  su^eet  has  been 
called  by  Dr.  Young  the  force  of  detnuion.  luts  species  of 
strain  sometimes  occurs  in  the  oonstruotion  of  machinery; 
but  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  the 
strength  by  which  materials  resist  it.  From  these  however 
it  appears  that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  tiansveree  eeotion,  and  that  It  variee  from  four-thirds  to 
twice  the  stren^b  by  which  the  same  material  would  resist 
a strain  in  the  mrection  of  its  length. 

Such  machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also  axles 
which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are,  when  in  action,  sub- 
ject to  be  tutted,  so  that  their  fibres  tend  to  become  curved 
in  oblique  dbaelions ; and  the  strain  thus  produced  fa  called 
that  of  torsion.  The  meet  natural  way  of  investigating  the 
strength  of  materials  to  resist  this  kind  of  strain  is  probably 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Or.  Robison : this  meunanician 
imagined  the  cylindrical  bray  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders  inserted  in  each 
other ; and,  supposing  the  whole  Co  be  cut  by  a plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  he  conceived  that  two  particles  in 
the  circumference  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  circles  would 
resist  the  effort  to  separate  them,  by  a force  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  the  common  axis.  Hence,  if  the  radius 
of  the  whole  cylinder  be  r,  and  that  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
ternal cylinders  be  x ; afao,  if  F'  represent  the  force  of  co- 
hesion between  any  two  particles  in  the  outer  cixcumference. 
F' 

we  have  r ; F'  ; : a;  ; ~ sr.  The  last  term  expresses  the 
like  force  in  the  circum&renoeof  the  cylinder,  whose  radius 

K' 

11  X,  and  the  momentum  of  cohesion  fa  — af.  But  as  all 

r 

the  particles  in  that  eireumfi^renoe  exert  the  same  power, 
and  the  number  of  particles  fa  proportional  to  x,  it  follows 
F' 

that  — X*  will  represent  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
F' 

tetter  circuotfitfftDMi  and  viU  reprewnt  the  sum 


in  a hollow  cylinder  whose  tbiekness,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  is  infinitely  small  and  equal  to  dx.  Then,  by  tho 
rules  of  integration,  we  have  for  the  strength  of  ibo  whole 


X = r,  becomes  “ ^ » *ud  hence  Uio  whole  strength  of  any 

cylinder  varies  as  tho  cube  of  the  radius. 

But  the  area  of  any  section  of  a cylinder  whoso  radius  is 
r being  w (sr  being  the  half  circumference  of  a circle 
when  the  rai^lius  = 1),  it  is  evident  that  F'r*  *•  will  represent 
the  lateral  cohesion  by  which  all  the  particles  resist  being 
separated  by  the  force  of  detrusion.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  the  force  of  detrusion  and  that  of  torsion  will  be  as 


And  since  the  strength  under  the  latter  strain  depends  on 
tho  radius,  it  is  evident  that  a hollow  cylinder  roust  be 
stronger  than  a solid  one ; the  areas  of  the  roatcrial  in  the 
transverse  sections  being  equal  to  each  other. 

MATHEMATICS  or  a naroo  given  in 

the  first  instance  to  o brunch  of  knowledge,  not  us  descriptive 
of  its  subjccl-matter,  but  of  the  methods  and  consequences 
of  learning  it.  The  word  and  the  Latin 

by  which  it  has  been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
vernacular  terms  mathematic*  and  ditciplirtf,  the  meanings 
of  which  have  long  since  separated.  The  properties  of 
space  and  number,  the  subject-matters  of  the  have 

usurped  the  name ; so  that  anythiag  which  relates  to  them, 
however  learnt,  is  called  mathematics:  the  Latin  word,  on 
the  contrary,  still  retains  the  signification  of  a corrective 
process ; and,  in  speaking  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
applied  when  power  of  mind  is'derived  from  the  mclhoiU 
or  learning  it,  as  well  as  knowledge  from  tho  results. 

Tho  original  use  of  the  word  mathematics  cannot  bo  ga- 
thered. as  far  as  wo  can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary 
authority;  a few  passages,  in  which  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  all  that  can  be  cited, 
and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later*  writers,  as  for  instance  -Ana- 
tolius (cited  by  Heilbronner),  a.d.  270,  give  the  derivation 
above  alluded  to.  But  before  the  time  of  the  last-named 
writer  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  oxtondeil ; thus 
the  book  of  Sextus  Empiricus  * against  the  mathematicians’ 
is,  as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gramma 
rians  and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians  and  geome- 
ters. And  John  Tzetzes,  in  tho  twelfth  centur>’,  includes 
under  tho  ua^ii^ara  nearly  what  the  universities  afrorwnnls 
called  by  the  name  of  arts ; calling  grammar,  rhotohe,  and 
philosophy,  thedisciplinea  (jsaOi;/Mra).andarithmelic.  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  arts  (nxvdt)»  included  under  phi- 
fo^hy. 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  meaning  of 
mathematics  is  most  requisite  to  bo  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause arguments  ore  frequentljr  urged  fur  and  against 
mathematics,  in  which  the  discipline  is  confounded  with 
the  communication  of  facts  and  processes  about  space  and 
number;  and  because  it  Is  our  intention  in  the  pro'^ent 
article,  confining  ourselves  to  the  moat  important  view  of 
the  science,  as  well  as  to  tho  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  discipline  called  ma- 
thematics. 

In  the  time  of  Plato,  which  was  probably  that  of  (he  ap 
plication  of  wor^  which  imply  * the  discipline’  to  that  one 
exercise  of  mind  which  consists  in  making  deductions  by 
pure  reasoning  from  the  self-evident  properties  of  space  and 
number,  it  is  probable  that  such  restnciion  of  the  word  was 
easily  justifiable.  At  present  we  have,  besides  mathema- 
tics, physics,  the  study  of  antiquity,  grammar,  £cc..  which 
have  all  been  made  disciplines,  but  no  one  of  which  was 
then  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Nevertheless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  writers,  misfed  partly  by  the  name  of  mathema 
tics  and  partly  by  the  pre-eminence  of  matheroatical  reason 
ing  in  strictness  and  connexion,  have  spoken  as  if  it  wero 
the  only  cultivator  of  the  fire  reasoning  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  tho  question  whether 
those  primary  propositions  which,  from  our  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  willing  admission  of  them,  are  calle<l  self-evident, 
are  notions  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  deductions  of  early  ex- 
perience. Except  to  meniion  this  controversy,  we  have  hero 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  certainty  of  these  propositituis 
fa  all  that  we  want,  and  this  fa  conceded  by  both  sides.  The 
cotuideratlon  howoror  bf  tbo  frmdaaental  supports  of  vo»r 
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thomatical  reasoning  is  us«fu)  and  interesting,  and,  as  a 
safoguard.  even  ncressnry.  It  is  not  long  since  a school  of 
metaphysicians  existed,  who  imagined  that  because  all  ma- 
thomatical  definitions  are  precise,  thcrefi>rc  the  exact  sciences 
are  founded  upon  definition.  It  svas  not  to  thorn  a 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  our  faculties  that 
the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  make  up  the  same 
amount,  but  a conseouenco  of  definition,  which  might 
have  huon  something  else,  upon  different  suppositions.  Wc 
ran  hardly  undertake  to  explain  what  wc  do  not  understand, 
but  wo  recommend  every  ^giuncr  in  the  subject  to  sock 
no  knowledge  about  tho  character  of  fundamental  pro|K>* 
sitions  until  bo  shall  have  become  well  acquainle<l  with 
their  consequences.  Ho  must  take  care  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  cannot  be  made,  most  evidently  true ; and  he 
Will  find  that  all  axioms,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  highest 
Kort  of  certainty,  namely,  that  they  cannot  bo  imagined 
olherwUe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  metaph}*sical  hypothesis  to  which 
it  is  referred,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a real  distinction 
lietwccn  a mathematical  assertion  and  one  of  anv  other 
kind.  If  we  say  tliat  an  unsupported  bit  of  load  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  we  slate  a fact  of  which  we  are  as  certain,  in 
tlie  sense  of  reliance,  as  wo  are  of  the  other  proposition  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a space.  But  in  the  former 
pronoiitioD,  an  exception,  or  even  a permanent  alteration 
of  the  law.  is  conceivable  bv  the  imagination  : in  tho  latter 
the  mind  would  feel  sensible  of  absu^ty  if  it  attempted  to 
construct  tbo  idea  of  an  enclosure  bounded  by  only  two 
straight  lines.  No  disiinctive  phrases  can  be  too  strong  to 
express  tho  essential  difference  of  these  two  assertions ; but 
it  IS  a misfortune  that  all  terms  which  create  a sufficient 
distinction  are  linked  to  one  or  another  theory  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  mathematical  student  can  recoivo  these 
terms  as  indicative  of  tbo  difference  of  species,  without 
bending  before  an  hypothesis  about  the  conformation  of 
his  own  reason,  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  (hem;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  feel  compelled  to  ^rcewitli  any  one  system 
of  mental  philosophy,  he  will  noitlier  im}>edo  nor  advance 
liis  mathematical  career. 

Tlio  sciences  of  which  we  speak  may  bo  considered  either 
as  disciplines  of  the  mind,  or  as  instruments  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  In  tho 
former  point  of  view  their  object  is  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  logical  deduction  by  frequent  examples;  to  give  a view 
of  tho  difference  between  reasoning  on  probable  premUos 
and  on  certain  ones,  by  tho  construction  of  a body  of  results 
which  in  no  ease  involve  any  of  the  uncertainty  arising 
fmm  the  previous  introduction  of  that  which  may  be  falsti ; 
to  form  the  habit  of  applying  the  attention  closely  to  diffi- 
culties which  can  only  l>e  conquered  by  thought,  and  over 
which  the  victory  is  certain  if  the  right  means  bo  used ; to 
establish  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning  by  the  exhibition 
of  processes  whose  results  may  be  verified  in  many  different 
ways ; to  help  in  enabling  (lie  student  to  acquire  correct 
notions  and  habits  of  generalisation;  to  give  caution  in  re- 
ceiving that  which  at  first  sight  appears  good  reasoning ; 
to  instil  a correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
pointing  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  consequences 
which  may  bo  dosgsloped  out  of  a few  of  its  most  inherent 
notions,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
attai^  the  boundary  of  knowledge ; to  methodise  the  in- 
vention of  the  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  to  make 
opparont  the  advantages  of  system  and  analogy  in  the 
formation  of  language  and  symbols;  to  sharpen  the  power 
of  iiiTCiiUgation,  and  the  faculty  of  suggesting  now  combi- 
nalionsof  ilie  resources  of  thought;  to  enable  the  historical 
student  to  look  at  men  of  different  races,  opinions,  and 
liahils,  in  those  parts  of  their  minds  where  it  might  be  sup- 
d pnori  tliat  all  would  most  nearly  agree ; and  to 
give  tbo  luxury  of  pursuing  a study  in  w hich  self-interest 
cannot  lay  down  premises  nor  deduce  conclusions. 

As  instruments  in  the  investigation  of  nature  and  tho  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts,  it  is  the  obioct  of  tho  mathematical 
sciences  to  give  correct  habits  of  judgment  and  ready  means 
of  expression  in  matters  involving  degree  and  magnitude  of 
all  kinds  ; to  teach  the  melhoil  of  combining  phenomena, 
and  ascending  from  the  complicated  forms  of  manifestation 
to  tho  simple  law  which  regulates  them;  to  trace  tho  no- 
oessory  consoquonecs  of  any  law,  assumed  on  suspicion,  in 
tinier  to  compare  those  conscquonces  with  phenomena;  to 
construct  hy|iuthetical  representations  of  laws,  or  approxi- 
xnatious  to  laws,  which  auaU  sufficiently  represent  pheiio- 


I rocna;  to  convert  processes  of  known  accuracy,  but  com- 
plicated operation,  into  others  which  make  up  in  simplicity 
for  a certain  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  to  devise  means  fbr 
judging  of  that  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  mnflning  it 
within  given  limits;  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  result 
of  observations  or  experiments  which  arc  discunlont  with 
each  other  cither  from  errors  of  measurement  or  unknown 
causes  of  disturbance  ; to  point  out  the  species  of  cx|>eri- 
ments  which  should  be  maae  to  obtain  a particular  sort  of 
information,  or  to  decide  between  two  laws  which  existing 
phenomena  both  indicate  as  of  nearly  equal  credibility  ; to 
make  all  those  investigations,  which  arc  necesury  fur  the 
calculation  of  results  to  be  uschI  in  practice,  as  in  nautical 
astronomy,  application  of  force  and  machinery*,  andconduct  of 
money  transactions ; in  a word,  though  that  word  by  itself 
would  have  not  presented  a sufficiently  precise  idea,  to  find 
out  tniih  in  every  matter  in  which  nature  is  to  bo  investi- 
gated. or  her  powers  and  those  of  the  mind  to  bo  applied  to 
the  physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  or  their  auvance- 
ment  in  the  knowledge  of  tho  material  creation. 

The  main  branches  of  mathematical  scieivce  were  for- 
merly stated  to  be  arithmetic  and  geometry,  springing  out 
of  the  simple  notions  of  number  and  space.  This  is  too 
limited  a description.  Unquestionably  tlie  science  of  num 
bers,  strictly  and  demonstratively  (rested,  and  that  of 
geometry,  or  (he  deduction  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
flgTire  from  definitions  which  arc  entirely  exclusive  of  nu- 
merical considerations,  must  be  considered  as  the  elementary 
foundations,  but  not  as  the  ultimate  divisions,  of  mathematics. 
To  them  we  must  add  the  science  of  o|*eration,  or  algebra 
in  its  widest  senM*,— -the  method  of  deducing  from  symbols 
which  imply  operations  on  magnitude,  and  which  arc  to  be 
used  in  a given  manner,  the  consequences  of  the  fundamentul 
definitions.  Tho  leading  idea  of  this  science  is  operation  or 
process,  just  as  number  is  that  of  arithmetic,  and  spare 
and  figure  of  geometry* : it  is  ofa  more  abstract  and  refined 
character  than  the  latter  two,  only  because  it  does  not  im- 
mediately address  itself  to  notions  which  ere  formed  in  tho 
Common  routine  of  life.  It  is  Uie  most  exact  of  the  exact 
sciences,  eccording  to  the  idea  of  (heir  exactness  which  is 
frequently  entertained,  being  more  nearly  based  upon  defini- 
tion than  either  arithmetic  or  geometry.  It  is  true  that  the 
definitions  must  be  such  as  to  present  rusuUs  which  admit  of 
application  to  number,  space,  force,  time,  &C.,  or  tbe  science, 
woukl  be  useless  in  mattiematics,  commonly  so  called  ; but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a system  of  methods  of  operation, 
based  upon  general  definitions,  and  conducted  by  strict  logic, 
may  be  made  to  apply  eitber  to  arithmetic  or  geometry,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  generaliUes  of  the  defini- 
tion ore  afrerwards  made  specific. 

The  common  division  however  of  the  mathematical 
scicnoei  will  not  admit  of  (lie  threefold  separation  just  de- 
scribed, (he  science  of  operation  being  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  arithmetic  in  common  algebra,  and  in  its  application  to 
geometry.  We  may  describe  Uiit  diviskm  as  fdluws: — 

1.  /Wc /4rt7Amc/ic,  subdivided  into  jxtriicuiur  wd  uni~ 
vertai  :*  the  former,  tho  common  science  of  numbers  (in- 
tegral and  fractional)  and  calculation ; the  latter,  the  science 
of  numbers  with  general  symbols,  or  the  introduction  to 
algebraical  methods,  restricted  to  purely  numurioal  pro- 
cesses. llie  science  which  treats  of  the  peculiar  relations 
of  numbers,  and  subdivides  them  iulo  classes  possessing 
diasinoi.propersies,  is  called  the  theory  qf  numb^s,  and  is 
an  extension  which  frequently  requires  a higher  algebra. 

2.  Pure  Geometry,  wliich  investigates  the  properties  of 
figures  in  the  manner  of  Euclid,  tliat  is,  a iih  reslrictiona 
which  confine  the  student  to  the  straight  line  and  cirde  as 
the  means  of  oporation  and  the  boundaries  of  figure. 
[Geomitry,  p.  163.]  Tliis  science  includes  solid  geometry, 
as  far  as  figures  bounded  by  nlanes,  the  properties  of  (he 
sphere,  cone,  and  cyliador,  and  of  their  plane  sections ; but 
it  does  not  allow  any  conic  section,  except  tho  straight  line 
and  circle,  to  be  employed  in  tho  solution  of  problems. 

tl  3.  Algebra,  including  tho  gencrul  calculus  of  oporationa 
(though  this  is  not  an  elementary  branch),  and  all  methods 
which  can  be  established  without  tbe  aid  of  processes  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  differential  calculus.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  universal  arithmetic  is  an  extended 
use  of  operations,  {>roceded  by  an  extended  duQnilioii  of 
their  meaning. 

• W»  hkvr  Dm*  wdc«1  |isr1iruUr.  orpuaeil  tu  uoiveml;  nl|f*br* 

•umeliujei  caiM  gnlvcriuil  litilliiuMic,  Init  ilia  i.hrat**  upv^r  beranta  («- 
Oerjd.  oarlax  tu  U»  baiUf  obfieui  tu  Uhm  wim  •UhUkI  alffvbc&,  «l>»|  ariUtBOUb 
WMCwr  Ccoonl  Ita  ayalMlj  nay  br,  la  wiiJy  m pwt  of  «lfebnt. 
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4.  A/jpiiMlion  qf  Algebra  to  Tbu  includes 

trigonometry,  and  all  tliose  ports  of  geometry  in  wluch 
pruulums  are  Dumerically  solved,  and  tlic  method  of  Euclid 
Is  abandoned,  llius  it  includes  tLo  conic  sections  as  com- 
monly taught ; and  in  its  higher  }»rts  is  an  application  of 
the  differential  calculus,  as  well  os  of  algebra. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Co/cu/or.— Under  Uiis  term 
we  include  the  general  theory  oflimits,  that  is,  all  digested 
melhoda  of  operation,  in  which  the  limits  of  ratios  are  used 
os  algebraical  quantities  under  s{>eciCu  symbols.  Thisdis* 
tincliuu  is  nccessor)',  since  the  notion  of  a limit,  and  even 
pmposilions  which  belong  to  the  differential  calculus  in 
everything  but  form,  are  contained  in  the  elements  of 
Euclid,  and  the  smplicatiun  of  arithmetic  to  geometry. 
The  calculu*  ff  digerencet  and  the  calculu*  qf  variations 
are  usually  placed  uuder  this  Load : the  former,  in  its  cle- 
luenlory  ^xarts,  might  be  referred  to  common  algebra;  the 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences  into  pure  and 
mixed  is  convenient  in  some  respects,  though  liable  to  lead 
to  mistake.  By  the  former  term  is  understood  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  all  the  preceding  list;  by  the  latter,  their 
application  to  the  sciences  which  have  matter  fur  their  sub- 
ject, to  mechanics,  optics,  &c.  But  considering  that  in  all 
these  subjects  a few  simple  principles  ore  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  deduction,  they  might  be  explained  as  intended 
to  answer  two  distinct  questions:  first,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  such  and  such  assumptions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter?  secondly,  are  these  consequences  found  to 
be  true  of  matter  as  it  exists,  and  are  the  assumptions 
therefore  to  be  also  regarded  as  true?  In  the  reply  to  tbo 
first  question,  the  science  is  wlvolly  mathematical ; to  the 
seconu,  wholly  experimental  in  its  processes,  and  induc- 
tive in  its  reasonings  ; and  this  is  the  mixture  from 
which  the  joint  answer  to  both  questions  derives  its  name, 
and  not  from  any  difference  between  its  mathematics  and 
those  of  the  pure  sciences.  Again,  a soience  does  not  take 
the  name  of  mixed  mathematics  simply  becauso  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  malbumatical  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
legitimate  conclusions : such  a use  of  terms  would  be  trilling 
with  distinctions,  since  it  would  bring  political  economy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  almost  every  part  of  natural  know- 
ledge, under  the  same  bead  as  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
The  words  in  question  should  be  reserved  to  denote  those 
branches  of  inquiry  in  which  few  and  simple  axioms  aro 
mathematically  sliown  to  be  sutfieient  for  the  deduction,  if 
not  of  all  phenomena,  at  least  of  all  which  arc  most  promi- 
iienl.  Taking  the  lei^ing  ideas  of  tbo  mixed  seiencos  in- 
stead of  their  technical  names,  wo  may  describe  them  as 
relating  to  motion,  pressure,  resistance,  light,  heat,  sound, 
eloOricity,  and  magnetism.  As  disciplines,  it  is  their  main 
object  to  teach  the  true  method  of  inquiry  into  tbo  laws, 
and,  so  far  as  can  bo  known,  the  causes,  of  material  pheno- 
mena; os  instruments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  one  word 
about  them.  Two  only  have  not  been  mentioned : the  first, 
astronomy,  which  belongs  to  more  than  one  of  the  preced- 
ing ; the  second,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  of  which,  though 
placed  anumg^the  mixed  sciences,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther its  pioper  plaoa  iajupt  in  tlio  first  list 

Tho  most  important  question  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  tho  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
taught  as  disciplines  of  tho  mind.  This  concerns  all  who 
cou»ider  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  light;  and,  a.'i 
education  spreads,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  become  of 
mure  and  more  consequence.  Vitally  essential  as  these 
si-iunccs  are  to  the  advancement  of  tho  arts  of  life,  we  feel, 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  their  utility,  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  that  they  must  and  will  be  attended  to, 
bveausu  their  cultivation  is  necessary  to  tho  supply  of  wants 
which  all  can  feel,  and  tho  promotion  of  intcrusts  which  all 
ran  understand.  It  is  not  so  with  the  first-mentioned  ob- 
ject of  their  study,  but  rather  the  reverse  ; fur  the  wants  of 
liic  being  as  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  an  illc^ical  as 
of  a logical  svslem  (provided  only  tliat  vicious  reasoning  be 
not  allowed  to  produce  absolute  lulsobood),  the  facilities 
which  laxity  of  reasoning  affords  in  the  mure  attainment  of 
results  will  always  recommend  it  to  those  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  apply  Uie  fruits  of  calculation  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Such  has  Iwvn,  aud,  wc  arc  afraid,  will  continue  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  great  advance  which  the  last  century  made 
in  application. 

All  we  should  positively  contend  foe  is  the  necessity  of 
ttaking  the  entrance  to  the  study  os  strict  and  rigorous  os 


reason  can  make  it,  to  all  who  are  to  receive  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  Uie  higher  branches  of  raathemalics  many  opinions 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a formal  stan- 
dard of  rigour.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a certain  degree  of  ex  ;vu- 
rience  in  tho  estimation  of  reasoning,  it  may  he  comparatively 
immaterial  which  of  several  different  melhuds  is  adopted; 
either  may  be  rigorous  if  properly  understood,  and  if  the  habit 
of  reducing  looseness  of  phraseolugv,  or  dangerous  abbrevia- 
tion of  logic,  to  strict  definition  and  formal  deduction,  Kball 
first  Iravo  been  well  formed.  To  assist  in  gaining  this  end, 
wo  should  propose — 

First,  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  UbC  of  language  in  mathematical  reasoning  until  he  has 
acquired  more  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  assertion, 
denial,  and  deduction,  than  can  be  ubtaiiuxl  from  previous 
education  as  now  given : this  to  bu  dune  by  tho  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic. 

Secondly,  that  no  consideration  of  facility  or  practical 
convenience  should  prevent  tho  first  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  from  ^ing  strictly  demonstrative,  and  for- 
mally rigorous:  rigour  being  defined  to  consist  inexplicit 
statement  of  every  assumption,  and  logical  treatment  of 
every  inference. 

On  the  Qrst  of  (he  preceding  recommendations  wc  shall 
only  observe4  (hat  in  order  to  distinguish  betweun  accurate 
ami  inaccurate  inference,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  the  several  modes  of  communicnlion 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  or- 
dinary uso  of  language,  which  abounds  in  implications  to 
be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  the  con- 
text of  tho  Words,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  arc  delivered. 
Before  tho  phrases  of  demonstration  can  be  made  to  convey 
a meaning  limited  in  both  directions,  the  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage must  be  made  a study;  if  tins  be  nugU'Cted,  the 
wor^  of  any  book  may  pass  between  tlic  teacher  and  tho 
learner,  but  no  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  tbeir  con- 
veying the  proper  meaning,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

On  the  second  recommendation,  wc  must  first  explain 
that  wo  hold  many  points  of  controversy  very  cheap,  us  far 
Q8  they  concern  the  discipline  given  by  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics.  It  matters  nothing,  in  our  view 
of  the  case,  whether  an  axiom  bu  really  incapable  of  proof, 
or  wbolher  the  substitution  of  another  would  or  would  not 
place  the  science  on  a mure  simple  basis.  Tbe  Imbil  to  bo 
funned  is  that  of  tracing  necessary  consequences  from  given 
premises  by  olemcmtary  logical  steps:  tlic  premises  to  bo 
true  or  false,  tbe  consequences  to  bo  true  if  tlio  premises  bo 
true,  and  dubious  (not  necessarily  false)  if  the  premises  bo 
false.  The  only  error  which,  at  the  stage  in  question,  it  is 
intended  to  avoid,  is  the  deduction,  as  a necessary  conse- 
qucuco,  of  that  which  is  not  so.  Tho  mind  of  the  learner 
^wever  is  allowed  to  dwell  too  much  at  the  outset  on  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  falschold  of  the  conclusions,  to  tho  neglect  of 
their  connection  with  the  premises:  henco  it  arises  that 
w hen  a process  occurs  in  which  it  is  essential  to  examine  that 
connection  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  the  universal  complaint  that 
' beginners  find  difllculty  aud  obscurity.  From  what  other 
cause  arises  the  dislike  of  tlio  indirect  demonstration? 
[AnsuHnuM,  Rximjctio  ad.] 

Unfortunately  for  llm  mental  progress  of  tho  student,  ho 
is  often  allowed  to  u^o  premises  of  an  easy  form,  in  coses 
where  a complete  preparation  for  tho  subject  would  require 
more  extended  first  principles  and  greater  prolixity  of  de- 
duction. To  this,  as  before  observi^,  no  objection  can  bo 
taken  in  itself,  provided  that  no  consequences  be  admitted 
except  tbe  legitimate  ones.  But  something  more  is  ad- 
mitt^  : the  pupil  is  presented,  in  consideration  of  hia  atten- 
tion to  one  set  of  premises,  with  the  consequences  of  ano- 
ther, and  is  allowed  to  make  believe  that  he  has  come  fairly 
by  the  latter.  Thus,  by  a theory  which  applies  only  to  (ho 
ratio  of  number  to  number,  be  is  permitted  to  draw  general 
conclusions  upon  all  ratios.  Whon,  in  opposition,  we  advise 
that  tho  first  studies  should  bo  demonstrative  niid  rigorous, 
wo  do  not  imply,  for  iiislanco,  that  the  more  ditllcult  system 
should  in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  tbo  less  complete  but 
mure  simple : wc  confine  ourselves  to  insisting  that  whut- 
evcT  the  premises  may  be,  the  conclusions  snouUl  roaliy 
follow;  and  that  if  tho  latter  bo  necessarily  of  a limited 
character,  the  limitation  should  bo  stated. 

Tile  work  of  Euclid  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
system  which  has  been  proiKised  to  supply  its  place ; simply 
because  the  depeiidenco  of  conclusions  upon  premises  is 
more  distUict  l^u  in  any  other  geometrical  wnting.  Tho 
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defects  with  which  it  abounds  are  trifles  which  can  bo  re- 
medied as  they  arc  met  with ; and  though  there  arc  seldom 
three  proi>ositions  together,  ono  or  other  of  whiuh  will  nut 
call  for  some  remark  from  the  teacher,  yet  such  is  Euclid, 
tliat  these  very  faults,  properly  noted,  are  of  more  value  thuii 
tho  t^reatcr  elegance  and  more  artificial  process  of  less  fur- 
tnaliy  rigorous  writers.  Of  the  part  relating  to  propoution 
we  shall  treat  under  that  word. 

The  necessity  of  a demonstrative  system  of  arithmetic  is 
practically  denied,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  tho  use  of  a 
set  of  dogmatical  rules.  Such  training  would  be  less  pre- 
judicial if  the  notions  of  the  student  on  reasoning  were 
more  settled,  so  that  he  could  receive  these  rules  with  some 
fitting  idea  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  to  lie  consideretl  as  knowledge.  As  it  is.  be  has  no  other 
view  of  arithmetic  prescnled  to  him,  and  his  conceptions  of 
number  are  allowed  to  be  first  fettered,  and  afterwards  led 
astray,  by  ideas  derived  sometimes  from  the  reception  of  the 
conventional  for  the  necessary,  sometimes  from  modifica- 
tions of  truth  which  are  convenient  in  practice  though  un- 
sound in  theory.  Such  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  mathema- 
tical power  pr^ispoises  him  to  acquieece  in  the  shifts  by 
which  rigour  is  avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  science;  and 
an  arithmetic  fhim  which  both  sequence  and  accuracy  of 
thought  have  been  excluded  is  the  asylum  of  geometry 
against  truth,  when  the  latter  becomes  too  difficult  for  an 
uiiencrgotic,  tlist  is  untrained,  power  of  investigation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  writh  some  references  to 
works  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  a subject  so  connected 
with  Uiat  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  on  it  in  few  words.  The  great  work  of 
Muiiiucla,  continiiod  (from  his  papers  partly)  by  Lolande, 
‘Hisloiredcs  Math6matiques,'  4 vols.,  Paris,  1799-liiO‘i,  is 
the  moet  accessible  source  of  information  for  the  reader 
who  desires  some  detail.  The  bibliography  of  Murhard, 
*Litteratur  dcr  Mathematischen  WissenschaAen,'  Leipxig, 
)797,  will  be  found  a useful  accompaniment  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  dates.  Tlie  work  of  Kiistner,  'Qesohichto  der  Ma- 
thematik.’  Gottingen,  1796,  is  more  precise  in  its  account 
of  individual  labours  than  that  of  Montucla,  but  does  not 
embrace  so  largo  a field.  The  works  of  Bossut,  namely, 
tho  preface  to  tho  mathematical  part  of  the  * EncyclopMte 
Meihodii|uc’  and  the  ‘Histoiro  dos  Mathfimatiques/  2 vols. 
8vo.,  Pans,  1810,  are  written  in  an  interesting  manner;  and 
the  latter  (which  was  translated  by  Bonnyeostlu)  brings  some 
parts  of  the  history  later  than  its  preaec8sson<.  (Jossali's 
‘Origine  dell'  Algebra,’  2 vols.  4to.,  Parma,  1799,  is  an  ae-  , 
count  of  the  early  Italian  algebra : its  successor  in  the  same 
subject,  *Uistoire  des  Soienccs  Mathimstiques  en  Italie,’  i 
Parts.  1838,  by  M.  Libri  (of  which  two  volumes  only  have  ! 
appeared,  four  more  being  understood  as  intended),  bids 
fair  to  bo  vei7  valuable  fh>m  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
citations.  Much  on  the  subjects  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
and  trigonometrical  tables  mty  be  found  in  Dr.  Hutton's 
Tracts  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1812).  sitd  in  tlte  preface  of  his  Lo- 
garithms. The  work  of  Montucla,  *R6cherches  sur  la  Qua- 
drature du  Orclo,’  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831,  is 
complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  a work 
on  a kindred  subject  which  wo  have  never  scon,  Reimer, 
'Historia  ProblwaatiadeCubi  Duplicatione, 'Gottingen,  1798. 
Delambru's  * Rapport  H istoriquo  tnr  lea  Progres  des  Mat  h4- 
noatiquesdepuis  t769,’  Paris,  1810,  is  the  least  ipeoifloof  bis 
historical  works,  but,  points  of  nationality  apart,  is  accurate. 
Professor  Peacock’s  article  on  arilbmottc  in  the ' Encyclopae- 
dia Metropolitana,’  and  his  report  on  Analysis,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  tho  British  Association,'  are 
full  of  historical  information  of  the  most  precise  character. 
Some  notices  of  early  English  mathematicians,  enough  to 
guide  the  reader  to  sources  of  informstion,  are  conlainoil  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac'  fur  1837,  and  in  the  *Ma- 
gasiue  of  popular  Science,’  Noa.  18,  20.  and  22.  Xheoie- 
venlh  volume  of  the  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels’ 
contains  the  ' Aper^u  Historiquo,'  &c.  of  M.  Chasles,  a his- 
tory of  geometry  and  a complete  account  of  its  modem 
progress. 

Among  works  of  older  date,  which  are  often  eitctl,  we 
tnay  notice  Ward’s  ' Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,’ 
Ixmdon,  1760;  Ueilbronner’s  * Historia  Matheseos  Uni- 
versflo,’  Leipzig,  1 742,  does  nut  deserve  that  title,  but  cimtains 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  on  the  antient  part; 
G.  J.  Vossius,  ‘Do  quatuur  Artibus  poimlsribus,’  Amster- 
dam, 1630.  contains  a large  number  of  aates  and  short  bio- 
graphical accounts;  toBlancauus,  ‘Do  Mathematicarum 


Naturd  Dissertatio,'  Bologna,  1613,  is  appended  a chrono 
logical  list  of  mathcrauticiaiis  up  to  the  lime  of  Galileo; 
tho  ‘ Scolm  Muihcmaticcc’  of  Peter  Ramus,  Fraukfort,  1 627, 
contains  many  lusloricul  notices.  Tlie  number  of  writings 
which  might  bo  referred  to  as  incidentally  affording  infor- 
mation is  of  cimrsu  numerous. 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  was 
born  on  the  28ih  of  June.  1776,  and  educatetl  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  School.  His  fiitliur,  Mr.  James  Mathews,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended  Charles,  who  was 
his  suvenlh  son.  to  follow  the  businosb.  A strong  and  early 
inclination  for  tlie  stage  however  induced  the  son,  after  two 
or  three  atlempU  m private,  to  make  his  debut  os  an  ama- 
teur in  the  parts  of  Richmond  in  ’ Richard  III-,'  and  Bow- 
kil  in  ‘ The  Son-in-Low,'  at  the  Richmond  theatre,  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7,  1793;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1794,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a regular  comedian  at  the  llieatre- 
royal,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Jacob  in  * Tho  Chapter  of  Accidents,’  and  Lingo 
in  ‘The  Agreeable  Surprise.'  In  1797  Mr.  Mathews  mar- 
ried his  first  wife.  Miss  Kliss  Kirkham  Strong,  the  daughter 
of  a physician  at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  18U2  ; and 
in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  was  united  to  his  second  and  sur- 
viving wife.  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that  time  a member 
with  niroself  of  the  York  company.  On  the  15th  of  May 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  first  bow  to  a Lon- 
don audience  at  tbe  llayroarkel  theatre,  and  on  the  17th  uf 
September,  1804,  his  first  appearance  at  Drury-Laoe,  in 
tlie  ebaraoter  of  Don  Manuel,  in  ' She  would  and  she  would 
not.'  On  Wednesday,  April  12,  1808,  at  the  Theatre-royal, 
Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  thooe  popular  performance^ 
his  ‘ Entertainments'  ond  ‘At  Homes,*  by  the  recital  of  his 
* Msil-Coach  Adventureo,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.'  On 
tbe  22nd  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  iiyured 
by  being  thrown  out  of  a tilbury  in  which  he  was  driving 
lus  friend  Mr.  Terrv.  The  effeols  of  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  Lis  life.  On  tho  2nd  of  April, 
IH18,  be  commenced  his  extraordinary  engagement  with 
Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  Uous^  and  gave  his  first 
‘ At  Home'  in  London,  an  entertainment  which  be  repeated 
thirty-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  1822  ho  paid 
his  first  visit  to  New  Y'ork,  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1824  produced  bis  entertainment  en- 
titled ‘A  Trip  to  America.’  In  January,  1828,  he  accepted 
a short  engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  hii  deceased  friend 
Mr.  Terry's  share.  In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having 
playod  only  thirty  nights.  On  Tuesday,  28th  of  June,  1835 
(his  birth-day),  he  expired  at  Plymouth.  aAer  considerable 
suffering,  aged  fifly-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule 
of  8t.  Andrew  s church  in  that  town.  As  a comedian  Mr. 
Mathews  ranked  deservedly  high ; but  his  greatest  popu- 
larity was  certainly  achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  (or 
personation  and  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
kind  heart  as  well  as  good  taste  kept  him  guiltless  of  offence 
even  to  tlie  moat  sensitive  of  thuae  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Mathews  was  univen^y  respected,  and  with 
him  the  stage  lost  a perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a distin- 
guished profrasor.  llisUMnnoirs,  partly  autobiographical,  and 
edited  by  btw  widow,  have  been  recently  published  in  8vo. 

MATUl'OLA,  a genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  taper- 
ing pods,  converging  stigmas  thickened  at  the  back,  a calyx 
with  two  saccate  sepals,  and  compressed  seeds  arranged  in 
H single  row  and  surrounded  by  a thin  membranous  ^rder. 
It  consists  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  eastwards  into  Persia  and  some  of  the 
■muthern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known  to  botanists,  among  which  are  those 
which  form  the  stocks  and  gilliflowert  of  gardens,  sweet 
scented  biennials  muchvalu^  fbr  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  many-coloured  flowers.  The  principal  source  of 
these  has  been  Mathiola  incano,  to  which  are  to  be  assigned 
tbe  hoary-leaved,  or  ten-week  stocks  ; Brampton,  and 
queen's;  and  M.  glabrata,  which  comprehends  the  smooth- 
leaved. or  green  wallflower-leaved  stocks:  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  now  common  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  German  aud  Russum  stocks  have 
been  procured,  at  least  in  part,  by  muling  the  former  specie* 
with  some  of  the  sad-ooloured  species  of  tbe  genus,  Umi 
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latter  are  called  Luperiaa  by  De  Candolle,  and  aro  remark- 
able for  their  dingy  Howers,  \rbich  are  exceedingly  fraip^ant 
at  night,  but  at  no  other  time.  M.  livida,  triatis>  and  L.  odo- 
ralissima  are  the  beet  known  of  them,  and  are  frequently 
cultirated  in  greenhouses. 

MATILDA,  or  MAUD.  Empreee.  [HamtT  I.,  II.} 

MATILDA.  Countese  of  Tuscany.  [OreooryVIL] 

MATLOCK.  [UraBY8HiRE.} 

MATRASS,  a glass  chemical  Teasel,  enaployed  for  the 
purpose  of  digesting,  boiling,  and  distillation,  and  somelimos 
while  one  is  used  as  the  body,  another  serves  as  the  receiver 
in  the  last-mentioned  operation.  Florence  flasks  are  very 
commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  and  they  answer  a<l- 
tninibly,  on  account  of  the  excellent  nature  of  the  gloss, 
which  IS  such  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  sudden  alterations 
of  temperature.  Hometiroes  matrasses  are  very  oonveniently 
formed  with  flat  bottoms,  instead  of  their  being  round  as  in 
oil-flasks. 

MATRIX,  or  OAN6UB.  Metallic  ores  are  seldom 
found  unmixed  In  the  places  in  which  they  oeour ; they 
not  only  ancoropany  each  other,  but  are  fluently  associated 
with  useless  stony  bodies,  and  these  are  called  the  matrix, 
or  gangue. 

It  also  happens  that  ores  in  some  cases  become  gangues 
with  relation  to  more  precious  minerals ; those  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  metallic  gangues  are  iron  pyrites,  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  oxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  iron,  and  blende; 
the  earthy  gangues  are  usually  quarts,  felspar,  limestone, 
carbonate  of  bar)rtes,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  fluor-spar. 

MATRONS,  JURY  OF.  When  a widow  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  lato  husband,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  not  pregnant,  or  not  so  bv  the  husband,  a writ 
de  ventre  inspiciendo  may  be  obtaine^l  out  of  chancery,  on 
behalf  of  the  next  heir,  whose  rights  might  be  prejudice  by 
a supposititious,  or  spurious,  child.  Under  tins  writ  a jury 
of  ‘ discreet  and  lawful  women’  is  irapannslled,  to  trv,  by  in- 
apeotion  of  her  person  (et  nbera  etvenirem  traefsnHo),  whe- 
tner  the  widow  is  with  child  or  not,  ami  if  with  child,  to 
inquire  of  the  time  of  conception,  and  of  that  of  the  ex- 
pectetl  delivery.  If  the  widow  be  found  to  be  pregnant,  the 
sheriff  on  returning  the  writ,  certifies  the  court  of  common 
pleas  to  this  effect:  whereupon  tho  widow,  unless  she  be 
remarried  (in  whicn  case  sho  is  not  to  lie  taken  from  her 
husband),  is  to  be  kept  in  a castle,  or  other  safe  place,  until 
her  delivery,  in  onlcr,  as  far  as  poMible,  to  prevent  any  child 
being  improperly  introduced  as  the  issue  ortho  hnsbnnd,  to 
Iho  disherison  of  the  heir.  (Brarton,  lih.  2,  cap.  32;  Crokc, 
Eliz.,  506;  6 Vesey,  260;  21  Viner’s /ffe*..  5 17.) 

In  the  parliament  roll  of  9 Edw.  II.  (1  Rnt.  Pari.,  353, 
354),  is  a curious  proceeding,  instituted  on  the  13th  July, 

1315.  by  tho  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  died  on  Ihe  30th  June,  13U,  to  recover 
their  inheritance  out  of  the  king’s  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the  countess,  his  widow.  At  the 
parliament  ncld  in  January  following  (more  than  eighteen 
months  after  tho  death  of  the  earl),  tno  king’s  sergeants  in- 
sisted that  it  was  still  the  duty  of  th©  crown  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estate  fortbe  benefit  of  the  expected  offspring, 
whose  birth  had  from  natural  causes  (permittonto  naturd) 
been  so  long  deferred ; and  it  was  not  until  Easter  terra, 

1316,  that  the  impodimont  was  treated  ns  remoTCHl. 

A jury  of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
feet  of  pregnancy  in  cases  where  a woman  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  upon  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced, 
pleads,  in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  it  with  child.  If  tho 
matrons  impanncllcd  to  try  this  alle^tion  find  it  to  be 
true,  the  convict,  whether  »ho  be  marneil  or  unmarried,  is 
respited  until  after  her  doliyory.  In  some  of  tlio  eases 
reported,  the  matrons  have  been  directe<l  to  inquire  whether 
the  convict  is  ^icA  with  child ; in  other  cases,  and  those  by 
far  mure  numerous,  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  general, 
namely,  pregnant  or  not  pregnant.  (Hawkins,  P.  C.,  l>ook 
it.,  cap.  51,  sec.  « ) As  (ne  child  is  now  known  to  have  the 
same  degree  of  fcetal  life  before  as  after  tho  change  of  posi- 
tion which  occasions  the  sensation  called  quickening,  tho 
latter  form  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  not  only  tho  more 
humane  but  also  the  more  correct;  more  especially  as  the 
law  has  now  rejected  the  distinction  between  quick  and  not 
Quick,  in  cases  of  attempts  to  procure  abortion.  (7  Will.  IV. 
s 1 Viet.,  c.  65,  s.  6.)  After  delivery  the  eonvict  is  not  to 
be  executed  without  an  award  of  execution  by  tho  court.  But 
when  called  upon  to  say  why  execution  should  not  be 


awarded  against  her,  the  convict  cannot  plead  that  she  is 
again  with  child;  such  further  pregnancy  being  considered 
not  to  bo  a sufficient  ground  for  suspending,  for  a second 
time,  the  execution  of  tho  sontenoe.  The  gaoler  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  punishable  for  hU  negligence.  But  if 
the  ground  of  tho  first  postponement  was  the  preservation 
of  the  infant,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  life  oi 
the  second  child  should  be  sacrificed. 

The  form  of  proceeding  where  a woman  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  which  is  described  in 
the  ]iassage  of  Braclon  already  referred  to,  is  ev ideally  taken 
from  the  Roman  form  of  proceeding  in  a similar  case,  os 
doscrilied  in  Dig.  25,  lit.  4,  ’De  Inspiciendo  Ventre,  cuslo- 
diendoquo  Partu.’ 

MATtiYS.  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1460,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  or  farrier  till  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  fitting  his  trade  to  take  up  painting  has  bmn  ascrib^ 
to  diaerent  causes.  The  story  that  has  gained  roost  credit 
(perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  romantic)  is  that  ho  fell  in 
love  with  a young  woman  whose  father  was  resolved  she 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist.  At  all  events  he  appears 
to  have  had  great  talents : his  manner  is  singular,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  master;  his  design  is  correct 
and  true  to  nature,  and  his  colouring  lurciblc.  His  pictures 
are  carefully  finished,  though  rather  dry  ond  bard.  It  is 
thought  by  competent  judges,  that  if  ho  had  been  in  llaly, 
and  studied  U>e  antique  and  the  great  masters  of  the  li^ 
man  school,  be  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took 
his  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  bo  sometimes  ventured  with 
success  into  tho  higher  departments  of  tite  art.  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  a ‘ I>csoent  from  the  Cross,’  painted  for  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
His  roost  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the 
‘Two  Misers,’  of  which  thero  are  numerous  copies.  The 
picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Windsor  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original,  but  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  think  it  equal  to  its 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  a ' Mary  Magdalen,’  half-length,  threo-iiuaiters  the 
size  of  life,  in  the  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen.  His  drawings  are  extremely  rare.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1529. 

MATTER  ia  the  name  given  to  every  thing  which  is  not 
mind.  Such  seems  to  be  tbe  only  way  of  defining  tho 
word;  and  though  the  definition  may  appear  to  assume 
that  mind  is  not  matter,  tbe  contrary  of  which  luu  been 
contended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  materialisU  [Ma- 
TiRiALitM),  yet  it  docs  not  really  do  so.  For  whatever 
theory  may  hie  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  wlieiber 
it  is  conaiilered  as  a separate  principle  from  matter,  or 
merely  os  a different  manifestation  of  the  same  principle, 
the  word  miW  is  indifferently  retained ; and  our  definition 
may  consequently  be  at  once  reconciled  with  the  materialist 
theory  by  paraphrasing  it  thus matter  » the  name  given 
to  tho  subatanoe  composing  the  universe,  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  excepting  only  that  one  which  is  known 
by  tbe  name  of  mind. 

Hatter  then  is  the  namo  for  that  out  of  whicli  all  objects 
external  to  tho  mind  are  thought  to  be  composed,  the  ques- 
tion being  reserved,  whether  the  mind  is  or  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  substance.  What  this  substance  is,  to  wbieh 
tbe  name  of  matter  is  given,  wo  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Various  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  its  nature,  and  theories  formed  concerning  the  manner 
of  its  oomposition ; but  these  have  no  better  basis  then  con- 
jecture. Other  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  whether 
there  is  such  a thing  as  matter  or  not ; and  some  philoso 
phera  havo  seen  in  the  solid  world  around  us  nothing  but  a 
creation  of  tho  mind.  [Berkeley  ; Idealism.] 

There  ia  no  nc«l  to  enter  hero  into  any  of  these  spe- 
culations. It  is  sufileient  (u  know  and  say  that  man,  sub 
jeet  to  certain  afiTeetions  of  his  sense^  is  led  to  assign  those 
affeotionB  to  an  external  cause.  Thif  external  cause  is  that 
which  ho  calls  matter.  What  this  matter  is  in  itself  ho 
knows  not  He  knows  only  its  capability  of  producing  in 
him  certain  affections,  the  ordinary  affections  of  the  five 
senses  (sensations,  as  they  are  called),  and  those  which  give 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  resistance.  Thus,  having  al- 
ready supposed  something  without,  he  pronounces  these 
to  be  Qualities  of  that  something;  ignorant  all  the  whilo 
what  that  something  is,  and  knowing  it  only  astboruA- 
itraium  of  the  qualities. 
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MATTH'KW,  ST.,  the  Ap^tlo  and  Evangelist,  was  a 
native  of  Oalik'O,  and  a publican  or  collector  of  customs 
and  tribute  under  the  Romans.  While  employed  in  his 
office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  was  called  by  Christ  to 
follow  him  (ii>fa//.  ix.  9).  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
one  of  tlic  apostles  tAfait.  x.  3).  An  account  which  cor> 
rc.iponds  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew 
os  related  by  himself  is  i^ven  by  ilforA  (ii,  M),  and  Luke 
fv.  27),  rcs)>ecting  a publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Al* 
phrcus.  Grotiiis  and  others  have  supposed  that  Matthew 
and  Levi  were  different  persons,  whoso  conversion  took 
place  at  the  same  time ; but  if  so.  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of 
Levi?  As  the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  as  Levi  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
apostles,  nor  in  any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
wo  may  safely  conclude  that  Matthew  and  I>ovi  are  names  of 
the  same  person.  Perhaps  l^vi  was  his  proper  name  and 
Matthew  a surname  given  him  after  his  conversion,  as  that 
of  Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew 
(iTilD)  signifies  a of  Jehovah,  from  a gift, 

from  give. 

In  the  Arts  qf  Ihe  ApoilleM  (i.  13),  Matthew  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  His  subseiiuent  history  is  quite  un*  | 
certain.  According  to  Socrates,  an  ecclesiaslical  historian  i 
of  the  fifth  centur}',  he  wont  to  Ethiopia  (Soc.,  Hift.  Eec., 
lib.  i.,  c.  19) ; but  according  to  another  tradition,  to  Parlbia.  i 
It  has  been  a commonly  received  opinion  that  lie  was  put 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a city  in  Ethiopia  (Cave's  LiW*  q/* 
the  Apottlet,  p.  178),  but  Heracleon,  a V'alentinian  of  the 
second  centur}',  mention.4  him  among  those  of  the  apostles 
who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage  is  riled  by  Clement 
of  .Alexandria  {Stromata,  lib.  iv.,  p.  .'>»2  B). 

MAITIIEW.  ST..  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  U a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  apostle  Matthew. 

It  it  not  easy  to  determine  the  language  in  which  this 
gospel  was  composed.  That  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  (by 
which  we  arc  to  understand  the  Syro-Chaldaie  dialect 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ),  and  that  it  was 
enmfXMcd  for  Ihe  Jewish  Christians,  is  a.sserted  by  Papias 
(Eusebius,  Hi$t.  Ere.,  iii.  39),  Irenteus  {Ibid.,  v.  8),  Origen 
{Ibid.,  vi.  26),  Eusebius  {Ibid.,  iii.  24),  and  Jerome  {Com- 
ment. in  Matt.,  prrrf,  and  De  Vir.  IHutt.,  c.  3) ; and  their 
account  is  followed  by  others  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  in  fbvour  of  a Greek  ori- 
ginal that  these  testimonies  are  inconclusive,  for  that  Papias 
was  a weak  and  credulous  msn,  and  that  the  other  writers 
merely  followod  his  account;  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Mstthew,  for  all 
tiie  quotations  in  th*e  works  of  the  early  fathers  are  made 
from  the  Greek  copy  which  we  now  have;  that  explana- 
tions are  introduced  which  would  be  useless  to  Jewish 
rvadors  (see  i.  23;  xxvii.  33-46) ; tliat  parallel  pas- 

sages of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  quoted  from  the 
Septuagint ; and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  now  have 
bears  every  mark  of  being  not  a translation  but  an  original 
document.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the 
slaterocnts  of  tlie  early  writers,  l>r.  Whitby  and  others  have 
sup|>oscd  that  there  were  tioo  originals  of  the  Gospel,  one 
written  in  Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  other 
in  Greek  for  general  use.  They  account  for  the  absence  of 
quotatious  or  references  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
writings  of  Uio  Fathers  by  supposing  that  it  was  oorruptod 
by  the  J udaizing  heretics  to  such  a degree  as  to  lose  all  au- 
thority. and  that  in  this  cornipted  stale  it  was  the  same 
document  as  that  mentioned  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers 
under  the  title  of  tho  Go*/W  according  to  tiie  Hehrewt. 
[GospaL.] 

The  date  of  Sl  Matthew's  Gospel  has  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  dispute  os  its  original  language.  If  it  were 
written  at  first  fur  the  use  of  the  Christiaus  in  Judieo,  the 
daw  would  probably  be  early ; and  it  has  bocii  remarked 
that  the  exhortations  which  it  contains  to  palienee  under 
persecution  would  be  roost  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians m their  persecution  by  the  Sanhednm  soon  aAcr  tlie 
ascensum  of  Christ.  None  of  the  early  writers,  except 
Ircnwus  give  any  explicit  lestimnny  on  the  subject,  hut 
their  statements  ap\>ear  to  imply  that  this  was  tho  first 
written  of  tho  Pair  Gospels,  and  also,  what  indeerl  Eusebius 
expressly  ai^rts,  that  it  was  cumpesi^  bi'foro  Matthew  left 
Judn^a.  On  ihesc  grounds,  and  from  the  supposed  mipro- 


bability  of  the  Christians  remaining  long  without  some 
written  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  many  critics  have  as- 
signed it  tho  date  of  about  a.u.  3B 

But  Ironoms  says  that  it  was  put  forth  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a church  there.  {Adv.  Hevr.,  hi,  I,  in  Euseb  , Hitt.  Ecr., 
V.  8.)  On  tho  strength  of  this  testimony  Michselis,  Lard- 
ner,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  at  a.d.  61  or  63,  and 
Lardner  has  drawn  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  this 
date  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  hook  itself,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Matthew  understood  many 
points  in  the  Christian  system  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
understand  till  some  considerable  time  aAer  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. But  ns  in  these  passages  Matthew  is  recording  the 
words  snd  actions  of  Jesus,  and  not  his  own  opinions,  wo 
cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 

Some  of  the  ad\'oeates  for  a double  original  refer  tho  He- 
brew copy  to  tho  earlier  date,  and  the  Greek  to  the  later. 

llio  genuinenesa,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of 
this  (iospel  are  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  age,  and  by 
its  place  in  the  antient  versions.  But  many  critics  have 
doubted  tho  genuineness  of  the  first  and  second  elMiplers, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  tho  first  chapter,  and  that  given  by  St.  Luke 
(iii.),  and  other  discrepancies  between  these  chapters  and 
Luke's  account  of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  and  other  internal 
difltcnlties,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  they  wore  omitted 
in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nataronos  and  Ebionitea,  which 
however  were  undoubtedly  corrupt.  Tho  chief  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are,  that  those  chapters  are  contained  in 
ail  the  antient  MSS.  and  versions,  that  they  are  referred  to 
and  quotol  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  particle  M 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  shows  that  something 
had  gone  before,  and  that  the  style  of  these  two  chapters 
agrees  with  that  of  tho  rest  of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  the 
manner  of  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  general  scope  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  appears  to  bo 
to  hbow  that  Jesus  Christ  answered  to  the  character  of  (ho 
predicted  Mossiali.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
follows 

Part  I. — Tho  genealogy,  birth,  and  infancy  of  Christ 
(Ctiaps.  i.  snd  ii.) 

Part  ll.^The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's 
baptism  by  him,  and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  (iii., 
iv.  I — 1 1.) 

Part  llI.-^Tho  public  ministry  of  Christ  (iv.  )2 — xx.  16.) 

Part  IV. — Hisjourney  to  Jerusalem,  transactions  there, 
his  death  and  resurrection,  (xx.  17->xxviii.) 

The  coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  this  GosmI 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  nave  been  spoken  of  under 
Lukr,  Mark,  and  Gosrat. 

St  Matthew  was  au  Apostle  ami  an  eye-witness  of  tho 
acts  of  Jesus,  at  least  of  those  which  were  done  after  his 
call.  His  narrative  has  therefore  the  highest  degree  of 
credibility.  His  style  of  narration  it  simple  and  effective, 
and  he  relates  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  clearness,  and 
often  with  great  energy. 

(Lardner's  Credibility  and  Lit'et  r.f  the  Apiatlet  and 
Evangelitte;  Cavo's  Live*  of  iheApoetlea  Kuuiocl.  Com- 
ment. in  Lib.  Hitt.  N.  T.  PnAeg.  in  Matt. ; and  the  Intro- 
duetiont  of  Michaolia,  Bichhom,  De  Wette,  Hug,  ami 
Horne.) 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  those  valu- 
able old  writers,  the  Latin  chroniclers  of  England,  wlio 
have  handed  down  to  us  in  a simple  statement  or  facts  tho 
deeds  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  persons  who  guided  public 
affairs  at  a remote  period.  Matthew  spent  his  life  near  the 
antient  palace  of  tho  kings  of  England,  where  the  parliaments 
were  usually  hold  and  tho  most  important  afiairs  trans- 
acted ; for  ho  was  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  tho 
church  of  tho  abbey  being  tho  usual  place  of  interment  of 
the  kings  and  their  families,  and  still  remains  to  show  of  what 
a splendid  establishment  it  forroofl  a part.  Matthew's  date 
is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  history  closes  with  the 
death  of  Edward  1. ; little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sons! history. 

Ho  entitles  his  work  ' Flores  Histnriarum.'  He  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  snd  least  valu- 
able half  Hi  taken  up  with  affairs  of  other  countries  and  our 
own  before  the  Conquest.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
: pages  in  tho  Frankfurt  edition  ctmtain  the  history  from  tho 
I Conquest  to  tho  death  of  Edward  1.  This  portion  is  very 
I highly  esteemed. 
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Tlie  reigni  of  female  severeigns  have  usually  been  favour- 
able lu  our  nalional  bislury.  In  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth 
many  of  our  best  historians  were  printed,  ami  of  some  of 
them  more  than  one  edition  appeared.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Rymer’s  great  collection  of  treatises  and  other  im- 
portant historical  documents  appeared.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster was  publislied  in  London  in  I5G7,  and  again  at 
Krankfurt  in  I GU 1 in  the  same  volume  with  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, another  writer  of  the  samoclass,  and  aeontinuation  of 
Matthew  to  tho  year  1377,  tho  year  of  the  death  of  Edward 
III. 

MATTHIAS.  Emperor.  [Harsburo,  Housb  of  \ 
Gkruany,  p.  lUU.] 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  bom  at  Hohendodele- 
ben,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a posthumouscbild.and 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a village  pastor,  until  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  tlm  school  at  Kloster- 
bergen,  and  aAerwards  to  the  university  of  Halle,  to  study 
theology.  His  natural  taste  however  led  him  to  apply  him- 
self more  to  philoh^  and  general  literature.  Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for 
some  time  as  a private  tutor  at  Allona,  Heidolbeig.  and 
Mannheim,  after  which  he  resided  for  two  years  wiib  bis 
friend  Bonstotten  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  1794  be 
obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travelling  compa-  , 
nion  to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anbalt-Dossau,  and  dunng 
the  ne.\t  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
part  of  Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  bit  ‘ Briefe* 
and  his 'Erinnerungen' furnish  many  interesting  details, 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
literary  persons  and  others  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  his  tours.  Although  somewlut  deficient  in 
ri'gsrd  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
runsidcrablo  auvantage  as  a prose-writer;  but  it  was  as  a 
lyric  poet  that  ho  was  the  favourite  of  the  German  public, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delinea- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  the  touching  melancholy  and 
charm  of  seiutment  which  characterise  his  poems,  brides 
their  charms  of  style  and  versification.  His  * Elegy  in  the 
Ruins  of  an  okl  Castle’  is  hardly  less  popular  than  tliat  of 
Gray  it  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productiuns  which  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  the  writer  a lasting  reputa- 
tion. Matibisson  also  performed  a good  office  for  Uto  poeti- 
cal literature  of  his  country  by  his  ' Lyrische  Antliologie,’  a 
collection  in  twenty  volumes,  published  at  Zurich.  18U5-7, 
and  containing  sel^  pieces  and  specimens  from  202  lyric 
poets,  commencing  with  Weekherlin,  Zin^f,  Opilz,  and 
other  earlier  poets,  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.  These 
volumes  may  be  eonaidered  as  a gallery  where  the  specimens 
of  the  different  masters  are  arranged  chronologically,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each.  Matthisson 
died  St  Wijflitz,  near  Dessau,  March  12,  1831. 

M.VTITNS  (from  the  Italian  maitina,  or  the  French 
matifty  rooming),  strictly  the  first  part  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  Romish  church.  Matins  or  mattins  huaever  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  originally  distinct  offices 
and  hours;  namely. the  noetum  and  matin  lauds.  The  noc- 
tums  or  vigils  were  derived  from  Uio  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  learn  from  Pliny  tho  younger,  as  well  as  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  various  writers  oft  he  first  throe 
centuries,  that  the  Christians  in  those  timet  of  persecution 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. On  these  occasions  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ’s  death  in  the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  although  the  Christians 
wore  able  to  celebrate  all  their  riles,  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  in  the  day-time,  yet  a custom  which  had  com- 
menced from  necessity  was  retained  from  devotion  and 
choice;  and  nocturnal  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God  | 
in  psalmody  and  reading  still  continued.  The  monastic 
orders,  which,  in  tho  fburth  century,  arose  under  Pachomius, 
Anthony,  Ba^I,  and  others,  in  Egypt,  Poiitus,  and  Syria,  ' 
tended  to  preserve  this  custom  of  nocturnal  vigils;  ami  in 
the  following  centuries  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
Cassianus,  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  same  custom  re- 
mained in  most  parts  of  the  East  and  West.  In  the  sixth 
century  Benedict,  the  great  founder  of  monastic  societies 
in  the  West,  prescribed  the  same  in  his  Rule;  and  noc- 
turnal assemblies  were  common  about  that  time,  espe- 
cially in  monasteries.  The  lauds,  or  more  properly  mafin 
lawu.  followed  next  aAer  the  nocturns,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  begiu  with  day-break.  We  find  allusions  in  the 
Writiofft  of  Cyprian,  and  all  the  itibsequent  lalherSi  to  the 
T.  C..  Ha  914. 


I morning  as  an  bour  of  prayer;  but  wbelber  there  was  In 
the  third  century  any  assembly  of  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  morning  worship  is  uncertain.  Huwevor. 
about  the  end  of  (he  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  public  worship  at  inis  hour,  as  wo  leant  from 
the  ‘Apostolical  Constitutions,’  where  we  have  the  order  of 
the  service.  (Bingham's  Anti/juities  o/  the  Christian 
Church,  b.  xiii. ; Palmer’s  Origwes  Liturgicee,  8ro.,  Ox- 
ford, U.32,  vol.  i.,  p.  291-3  ; Aposhd.  Constit.,  1.  viii.,  c.  38.) 

MATTO  GROSSO.  [Brazil] 

MATUTA.  the  name  of  a genus  of  brachyurous  crus- 
taceans. [OXYSTOMSS.] 

MATY.  MAITHEW,  M.D.,  tho  son  of  Paul  Henry 
Maty,  a Protestant  clergyman,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1718, 
at  Montfort  near  Utrecht,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ; but  in  consequence  of  some  moriificaliuns 
which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  par- 
ticular theological  aentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  he  grew 
up.  were  turned  to  physio.  He  took  a degree  at  Leyden  ; 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England,  bis  father  being 
determined  to  quit  Holland  forever.  His  earliest  patron 
in  England  appears  to  have  been  I-ord  Chesterfield.  In 
I75U  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  English  press,  which  he  printed  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  name  of  ' Journal  Britannique  a pub- 
lication which  Gibbon  praised,  os  exhibiting  a candid  and 
pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  England  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  from  January  1750,  to  December  1765. 
It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the 
most  eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.  In  1756,  as 
soon  as  the  establishment  of  the  Britisli  Museum  was 
completed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  under-librarians 
of  tnat  institution.  In  1758  be  became  a follow,  and  in 
1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1772,  upon  tlie  death  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majesty’s  appointment,  be- 
came principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died 
of  a lingering  disorder,  August  2.  1776.  His  body  being 
opened,  the  appearances  which  presented  themselves  were 
consideretl  so  singular  that  they  were  described  before  tho 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  v<d.  Ixvii.  of  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Dr.  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation  ; 
and  when  a doubt  was  entertained  that  a person  might 
have  the  smallpox,  after  inoculation,  a second  lime,  he  tried 
it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his  family.  Besides  various 
smaller  pieces,  he  published, — 1,  ' Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et 
tur  les  Ecrils  de  M.  Ab.  dc  Moivre,’  12mo.,  Have;  2,  ‘Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,’  bvo., 
I.A>ndon,  1755.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  ho  had  nearly 
finished  the  * Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,’  which 
were  completed  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Juslamond,  ami  pre- 
fixed to  that  nobleman’s  * Miscellaneous  Works,’  2 volo. 
4ta,  1777.  Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Cbesterfield’s  executor. 
(Nichols’s  Anecd.  of  Botryer;  Gibbon’s  Memoirs,  vol.  L,  p. 
87  ; Bingraphie  Vniverselle,  tom.,  xxvii.,  p.  485-487.) 

MAUBEUGE.  [Nord.] 

M.^ULE'ON.  [PVRBMKEs,  Bassss  ] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  ilie  Thursilay  pieceiling 
Easter,  on  which  the  king  or  queen  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  pour  persons  aiWhiteball;  so  named 
from  the  maunds,  or  baskets,  in  which  the  gifts  were  for- 
merly contained.  It  was  also  called  Shere  Thursday,  os  wo 
read  in  the  ‘ Festival*  of  1511 ; hei*ause  antiently  ‘ people 
would  that  day  ahere  iheyr  hedes  and  clypp  iheyr  l^rdes, 
and  so  make  them  honest  agenst  Kaster-day.’ 

The  following  wa.H  the  ceremonial  of  the  maiindy  as 
practised  in  1731.  ‘Thursday,  April  15th,  being  Miiundy 
Thursday,  there  was  distributed  at  the  BanqueUing  House. 
Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eight  pour 
women  (the  king's  ago,  forty-eight),  boiled  beef  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale.  which  is  called  dinner  ; 
after  that,  largo  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  viz. 
undressed,  ono  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cud ; 
twelve  rod  herrings  and  twelve  white  herrings : and  four 
half-quartern  loaves.  Each  person  bad  one  platter  of  this 
provision;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoKs. 
stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with 
one-penny,  two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
of  silver,  and  shillings  ; to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value. 
His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  almoner 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  Ibo  feet  of  a 
cerUtin  aumber  of  poor  in  ihe  royal  chapel,  Whitehall,  which 
Vol.  XV.-D 
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Wfti  ibmerlf  done  by  the  kingi  thooHclves.  in  imitation  of  | 
Our  Saviours  pattern  of  humility.’  | 

James  11.  wag  the  last  of  our  kin(^  who  performed  this 
earemony  of  washine  the  fuct  in  person.  In  ‘ Lo  Guide  dc 
Londroa  pour  les  Estrangers,  recuilli  et  compose  par  F. 
Colsoni,'  8VO.,  Lond.,  1 693,  p.  33,  we  read,  * Le  Jeudy  Saint, 
le  Roy,  telon  un  fort  ancienne  coutume,  lave  les  pieds  d 
tout  autant  de  viellards  qu'il  a d'ann^;  et  la  Heine  de 
tneroe  i autant  de  vieiltes  femmes  qu’elle  a d'annees.’  The 
third  edition  of  this  work,  8vo.,  v.  43,  adds,  * Mais  le  Roy 
G.  III.  (QuiUaume  111.),  a laissi  Vintendenoe  de  oulte  cure- 
inonic  a son  grand  Aumonier  ou  un  Ev6que  du  Uoyaume.’ 
Tho  * Times*  newspaper  of  April  16ih,  1838,  records  the 
change  in  this  ceremony  as  it  stands  at  present  ' The 
queen's  royal  alms  were  distributed  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Hanby,  at  the  almonry  office,  to  the  maundy  men  and  wo- 
men placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ages  between  the  late  king  and  her  pre^nt 
Majesty.  Both  men  and  women  received  2/.  1 0«.,  and  nine- 
teen sUver  pennies  (being  tbe  age  of  the  queen).  To  the 
men,  woollen  and  linen  otolhing,  shoes,  and  stockings  were 
|nvea;  and  to  tlie  women,  in  lieu  of  clothing,  1/.  15#.  each. 
The  maundy  men  and  women  also  received  1/.  10#.,  a com- 
mutation  instead  of  the  provisions  horetofewe  distributed.’ 
The  custom  of  the  maundy  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Augustine,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is  first  quoted  Ar  it 
In  England  at  least  it  was  not  entirely  confined  to 
royalty.  In  tbe  eaii  of  Northumberland^  ' Household 
begun  in  1512,  foL  354,  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
* Al  maner  of  things  yerly  yeven  by  my  lorde  of  his  maundy, 
ande  laidis,  and  his  lordshippi’s  rhiUleren.’ 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  'Travels  in  Russia,’  4to.,  Cambr. 
181U,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  as  it  it  called,  on  this  dsy 
at  Moscow.  * This,’  he  says,  * we  also  witnessed.  The 
priests  apprared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve 
monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  anosllesi,  were 
placed  in  a semicircle  before  tbe  archbishop.  The  ceremony 
IS  performed  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  speo- 
tatora.  The  archbishop  performing  all,  and  much  more 
than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  I3ih  chapter  of  8l 
John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a towel, , 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  foot  of  them  ail  until  he  comes  to 
the  representative  of  SU  Peter,  who  rises,  and  the  same  in- 
terlocution takes  place  aa  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
apostle.'  I 

(Naros’i  G/o##ary,  v.  ‘ Maund;’  Brand’s  PoptUar  Antiq., 
4to.  edit.,  voL  L,  p.  124-128;  (Jent.  Mag.*  vol.  i.,  p.  172; 
Posbrooke’s  Enrychpmditt  of  .,^nimut/i>#,  p.  702.) 

MAUPERTUIS,  PIEHRB-LOUIS  MAREAU  DE. 
was  born  at  St  Male,  17tb  July,  1698.  Upon  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  matliematics 
and  astronomy,  partly  under  tbe  instruction  of  M.  Nicole. 
In  1723  he  was  Emitted  a member  of  the  Ro)*al  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  in  1 727  a member  of  tho  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  tbe  error  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  James 
Cassini  had  not  been  delected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
result  of  thia  survey  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Newton  had  errived  relative  lo  the  figure 
of  the  earth:  and  altliough  several  of  the  geotnetneiaos  of 
the  day  were  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  degrees  in 
latitudes  to  nearly  contiguous  (for  the  measured  arc  con- 
sisted of  two  conterminous  portions,  the  difference  of  the 
mean  latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  than  4°)  could  not  be 
considered  decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  incidental  to  the 
survey  could  not  be  supposed  to  bo  confined  within  such  nar- 
row limits  as  the  small  difference  of  length  which  the  sun'ey 
was  employed  to  detect;  still  it  afforded  to  others,  who  were 
interested  in  refuting  theNewtonian  theory,  plausible  grounds 
for  disputing  tbe  oblate  figure  of  tho  earth,  to  which  that 
theory  bad  led.  To  set  the  question  at  rest,  Bouguer  and 
La  Ckindamine  were  sent  to  Peru ; and  during  their  absence 
Maup  ertuis,  in  company  with  Clairaut,  Camus,  Lemonnier,  j 
and  Outhier,  were  aeputed  by  the  Academy  to  measure  an 
oro  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland.  They  were  afterwards 

toined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  who  brought  with 
kim  from  London  instruments  made  by  Graham,  ui  a very 
superior  conitmotion  to  tny  then  in  use.  Tho  party  reached 
the  galf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736,  intending  to  fix  their 
trigonometrical  stations  upon  the  islands  of  tho  gulf;  but 
upon  examination,  they  found  tbe  valley  of  tbe  river  Tomea 


more  eligible  for  tbe  purpose,  and,  in  December  following, 
commenced  measuring  a base  of  7497  toiscs  upon  tlie 
frozen  surface  of  that  river.  An  account  of  this  survey 
was  published  by  Maupertuis  in  1738:  'La  Figure  do  Is 
Terre,’  Hvo.,  Paris,  1738.  The  result  was  that  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tornea  and  the  mountain  Kittis,  was  57'  29".6,  and  that 
the  len-^th  of  the  corresponding  arc  was  55.023  toises,  from 
which  It  followed  that  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  66”  N. 
lat.  exceeded  a degree  in  tbe  latitude  of  Paris  by  512 
toiscs,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  tliat  the  earth’s 
figuro  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Tbe  survey  was  re- 
peated in  the  years  1801-2-3,  by  Svaoboig,  whose  result 
differed  from  that  of  Maupertuis  by  226  toises. 

Maupertuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  countrymen 
who  defended  tho  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of 
Descartes,  and  when  his  opinion  was  coufinned  by  the  result 
of  his  survey,  he  became  an  open  and  strenuous  opposer  of 
tho  Cartesian  philosophy.  When  Frederie  II.  was  about 
to  re-organise  the  academy  of  Berlin,  be  offered  the  presi- 
dency to  Maupertuis,  who,  tired  of  his  slay  iu  Paris,  where, 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a tendency 
to  eclipse  his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  honourable  a pro- 
position. But  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  which 
dates  from  1745,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Froderio,  and  bo  showed 
little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as  had 
reference  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point 
was  conspicuous.  In  the  portrait  which  be  had  pointed 
of  himself  he  is  represented  in  tho  act  of  oompressing  the 
poles  of  tbe  earth,  lie  died  at  Basle,  27th  July,  1759,  at 
the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John  Bernoulli,  with  whom 
be  bad  always  been  on  termsof  frioncUbip.  His  latter  years 
were  embittered  by  a dispute  with  Koenig,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  Haguo  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  respecting  a mechanical  principle  of  consider- 
able importance,  which  Maupertuis  a{^>cars  to  have  been 
the  first  to  promulgate,  and  from  which  be  deduced  the 
laws  of  tbe  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light,  and  those 
to  which  the  colhsion  of  bodies  are  subjected  but  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  mve  any  general  demonstration.  This 
principle,  which  he  designated  * the  principle  of  least 
action,’  be  enunciated  in  terms  identical  with  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  (see  his  B$*ai  de  Coetnolrtgie^ 
Leyden,  1751,  p.  70).  although  he  probably  attached  to 
them  a somewhat  different  signification,  kuenig  endea- 
voured to  bIww,  first,  that  tbe  same  principle  bad  Wd  pre- 
viously advanced  by  LeibniU ; secondly,  that  it  was  not 
true.  The  academy  of  Berlin,  to  whoce  arbitration  the  dis- 
pute was  referred,  decided  in  ffivour  of  Maupertuis,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  Koenig  lo  be  erased  from  their  list  of 
associates ; but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the  support  of 
the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  compensate 
Maupertuis  fur  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who.  although  totally 
incompetent  to  judge  on  the  scientific  merits  of  the  case, 
had  taken  the  part  of  Koenig,  and  published  his  satirical 
piece  entitled  ‘Diatribe  du  Docieur  Akakia,  Medecin  du 
Pope,'  wlierein  he  was  too  successful  in  turning  into  ridicule 
both  Maupertuis  and  his  'principle.’  Frederic,  who  dis- 
liked Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire’s 
asking  and  obtaining  permission  to  leave  Berlin.  (I'le  de 
Voitmre,  par  Condorcet)  The  following  list  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Maupertuis  is  given  in  Qu^rard's  ' Diction- 
nairo  Bibliographique:’ — 

* Anecdotes,  physical  and  moral,'  1 2mo.,  no  date.  ‘ Nau- 
tical Astronomy,  or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  alike  applicable 
toafixod  and  moveable  Observatorv,'  8vo„  Paris,  1743  or 
1751;  Lyon,  1756.  ‘ Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  aca- 
deroios  of  France  and  Prussia,'  16mo..  Dreailen,  1753. 
'Memoir  on  the  Moon’s  Parallax,’  1755.  'Discourse  on 
the  different  Forms  of  tbe  Stars,  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,’  8vo.,  Paris,  1 732  and 
1742.  'A  Latin  inaugural  and  metaphysical  Drtserlation 
on  tbe  System  of  Nature,’  12mo„  1751.  The  same  in 
French,  Berlin,  1 754.  * Dissertation  on  the  ^Vhite  Negro,' 

8vo.,  1744.  * Elements  of  Geography,'  8vo.,  Palis,  1740. 

' Kloge  of  Montesquieu.'  bvo.,  1 755.  * Essay  on  Cosmology,’ 
8vo.,  Berlin.  175U.  'Essay  on  Monl  Philosophy,’  Berlin, 
1749  ; and  London,  1750.  'Disinterested  Bxatnintlion  of 
tbe  different  Undertakings  for  determining  tho  Figure  of 
the  Earth,’  Oldenburg,  1738;  and  Amsterdam,  1741.  ‘ Ex- 
amination of  the  three  Dissertaliotia  published  by  M.  Des- 
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aguliert  on  tbe  Figure  of  the  Earth,*  Oldenb^  1738  (this 
book,  by  some  attribuied  to  Maupertuia,  is  luppoeod  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bii^vre).  *'l1ie  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Obse^ations  of  MIrl.  Mau- 
{lertuis,  Clairault,  Camus,  Lo  Muimier,  Outhier.  Celsius,  &c., 
near  the  Polar  Circle,'  Paris,  6vo^  1738.  ‘Letter  to  Ma* 

dame  do  Vertillac,’  Paris,  — — ‘Letter  to  Euler,’ . 

‘Letter  of  an  English  Clockroakor  to  an  Astronomer  of 
Pekin,’  12mo.,  174U  (a  humorous  satire  aj^inst  MM.  de 
Cassini  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 

* Letter  upon  a Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  ‘ Letter  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Sciences,’  Berlin,  1762.  'Tho  Measurement 
of  a Degree  of  the  Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
determined  by  Picart,  with  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
)>ertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,'  6vo.,  174U. 
‘Miscellaneous  \Vorks,’  12mo.,  Amsterd.,  1744.  ‘Philoso- 
phical Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Sig- 
mflcalion  of  Words,’  12mo.  ‘A  Method  of  superseding  tbe 
action  of  the  Wind,’  1763.  ‘Venus  physique,’  1745  and  I 
1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis  were  collected  and  pub- 1 
lulled  at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to. ; and  at  Lyon,  in  1754  and  I 
1768,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 1 
actions  of  the  French  Institute,  his  ' Balistic  Arithmetic,’  j 
1731,  and  an  elegant  Ckimmontary  upon  the  l‘2th  section 
of  the  firat  book  of  tho  * Principia,'  1732,  deserve  parti- 
cular mention. 

(Life  <f  Maupertuit,  by  Delambro,  m tho  Biographie 
UnwerteJie;  Montucla,  Hietoire  dee  Afaihemaiiquet,  &c.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons 
of  this  name : one  a disciple  of  Sl  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Gregory’s  ‘ Dialogues,’  and  who  is  said  to  have  died 
in  584;  the  other,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640, 
and  was  a monk  of  the  order  of  St.  (iulomben,  and  not  of 
St.  Benedict.  Of  the  former  of  these  a Life  is  extant  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Bollandisia.  llis  day  was  tbe  iSth 
of  January. 

(Morch,  Dieiioti.  Ilislortque^  tom.  vii.,  fob.  Par.,  1759, 
p.  357  ; Alban  Butler’s  Livet  qf  the  Sa/n/e,  8vo.,  Dubl. 
1779,  vol.  i.,  p.  169.) 

MAUR,  ST.,  CONGREGATION  OF,  a celebrated 
society  of  Benedictines  in  France,  who  professed  to  follow  the 
primitive  rule  of  that  order.  It  was  first  established  in  1 6 1 8. 
Pope  Gregory  XV.t  at  the  instanceof  Louis  XIII.,  gave  it  his 
approval  by  his  brief  dated  17th  May,  1621 ; and  Urban  VlII. 
granted  it  new  privileges  bv  a bull  dated  21st  January,  1627. 
The  report  of  the  sanctity  of  this  congregation  induced  several 
bishops,  abbots,  and  mooks  to  submit  their  monasteries  to 
the  direction  of  its  superior,  .ho  that  the  congregation  at  last 
became  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which  each  contained 
about  twenty  religious  houses.  The  most  considerable 
were,  St.  Denys,  St.  Germain-des-Pr^  Su  Remi  at 
Kheims,  Marmonstior,  St.  Pierre  do  Corbie,  Flouri  or  St. 
Benoit  sur  Loire,  Fescamp,  and  tbe  Trinity  deVonddme.  The 
monks,  beside  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  other  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions,  and  were  governed  by  a general 
superior,  assistants,  and  visitors,  who  held  a general  chapter 
every  three  years  at  Marmonstier.  Those  who  have  any 
acfiuaintanoe  with  the  bistor)*  and  progress  of  learning  in 
Europe  will  readily  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
letters  have  derived  from  this  famous  congr^ation,  whose 
researches  took  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  philosophy 
excepted.  Among  its  more  eminent  members  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  enumerated  Hugh  Menard,  Luc 
d’Acheri,  Jean  Mabillon,  Thierri  Ruinart,  and  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon.  Moreri  gives  a list  of  tbe  general-superiors 
of  this  congregation  from  163U  to  1756. 

(Morori,  Diction.  Hietorique,  tom.  vii.,  pp.  357, 358 ; Hie- 
toir*  Littcraire  ds  la  Congregation  de  Saint  ifaur,  4to., 
Bruxelles,  1770,  by  DomTaisin.) 

MAURA.  SANTA.  [Santa  Maura.1 
MAURI  AC.  [Cantal.] 

MAURICE  of  NASSAU.  [Nassau,  Housb  o?.1 
MAURITA’NIA  or  MAURETA^NIA.  which  derived  its 
name  from  its  inhabitants  Mauri  or  Maurusii  (MavpoOetet), 
was  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  tbe  Atlantic,  mi  tbe  north  by 
tbe  Mediterranean,  on  tbe  south  by  the  Gsetuli,  and  on  the 
east  by  Numidia,  thus  coireapondlng  to  the  northern  part 
of  Morocco  and  tire  western  part  of  Algiers,  Tho  country 
of  the  Mauri  was  originally  separated  from  that  of  the 
Maassesyii  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo,  p.  827,  C^saiibon)  or 
Mulucba  (Plin.,  v.  1),  the  modem  Mulma  at  Mohatou: 
but  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania  included  tbe  country 
inhabited  by  both  these  people 


Before  the  war  with  Ju^riba,  the  Romans  had  bttle  or 
no  knowledge  of  Mauritania ; of  which  Boevhus  was  at  that 
time  tbe  ruler.  (Sallust,  Be//.  Jugur/A.,  e.  19.)  Mauritania 
was  allerwards  given  by  Augustus  to  Juba  II.,  bis  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a Roman 
province.  [Juba.]  Juba  died  about  a.d.  17,  and  was  su<y 
ceodud  by  his  sun  Ptolemo^us,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Caligula.  Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into 
two  provinces  by  Claudius  (a.d.  43) ; which  were  called  re- 
spectively Mauritania  Tingitana  and  Mauritania  Ccesarien- 
sis.  (Dkm  Cassius,  lx.,  p.  771,  Stephan.)  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tingis 
(Tungi'er),  was  divided  from  the  other  province  Ccesariensis 
by  the  Molocath ; anil  Ceevariensis  was  separated  from  Nu- 
. midia  by  the  Ampsagas  (fyadi-al-Kebir).  Mauritania  Cee- 
sariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  two  provinces: 
tbe  western  perl  retained  tbe  name  of  Cmsariensis,  but  the 
eastern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitifi  (Setif),  a town  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Mouritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  inv* 
poriance  under  tbe  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal 
111  Mauritania  Tingitana  were,  Rusadir  (Meliliah),  a sc^ 
port  and  a Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath ; Tingis 
( Tangier),  at  the  entranoo  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which 
received  especial  marks  of  Ikvour  from  Augustus  Cmsar 
(Dion,  xlviii.,  p.  439),  and  became  a Roman  colony  under 
Claudius  (Pliny,  v.  i);  Zilis  or  Zelis  (Arxilla),  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus  under  tho  name  of  Julia  Ckin- 
stanlia  Zilis,  and  pla<^  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
province  of  Betica  in  Spain  (Plin.,  v.  1):  it  was  situated  a 
little  to  tbe  south  of  C.  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes  by 
Stra  o (p.  825,  C^asaubon),  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (i.  5); 
Linx,  Lixus,  or  Linga  (At  Araith),  a Roman  colony,  32  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Zilis,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
which  must  not  be  conftiunded  with  the  groat  river  Lixua 
mentioned  in  Hanno’s  ‘ Periplus,’  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  St.  Cyprian  [Hanno's  Periplus];  Banasa, 
a Roman  colony,  50  l^man  miles  south  of  Lixus,  situated 
on  the  Subur  (Seboo) ; and,  50  miles  south  of  the  Subur, 
Sala  (Sa/ee  or  Sla),  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  CTmsariensis  were:  Saida, 
Sarda,or  Saldm(BofyayoAy),  a seaport  and  a Roman  colony, 
which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Juba  from  the  province  of 
Numidia  (Strabo,  p.  831);  Julia  Csssarea  (Zerehal,  see 
Shaw,  p.  40,  41,  ed.  of  1738),  situated  on  the  coast  west  of 
Saldm,  a Roman  colony,  which  was  originally  called  lol 
(Strabo,  p.  831;  Pliny,  v.  I);  Siga  (TaJtumbrii),  which 
Pliny  (V.  I ) erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain ; 
and  in  the  interior,  south-west  of  (Jirla,  the  important  town 
of  Sitifi  (Se/i/*).  a Roman  colony. 

The  physical  fbatures,  &c.  of  Mauritania  are  described 
under  articles  theALOiaasandMAROcco.  The  best  account 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  is  in  Shaw’s  TVaveU. 

MAURITIUS,  the  Island  of,  called  also  ISLE  DE 
FRANCE,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  19'*  45^ 
and  20*’  33^  8.  lat.,  and  between  se**  and  57”  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south,  from  Can  Malheureux  to  the  Bey  of  Lemon- 
trees  (eitronnieraX  its  length  is  about  36  miles;  and  its 
extreme  width  l^rom  Point  du  Diable  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plaine  aux  Sablee  ( Plain  of  Sand)  is  nearly 
27  miles,  though  in  general  it  is  lilllo  moro  than  19  miles. 
The  circuit  is  about  124  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  square 
miles,  or  nearly  tbe  extent  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Tbe  island  is  surrounded  by  a coral  reef,  generally  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  ahores,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
furlongs,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur 
eleven  breaks,  by  the  greater  number  of  which  vessels  of 
ooDSiderable  burnen  may  approach  the  island.  The  water 
between  the  reef  and  the  shores,  being  less  agitated  than 
the  open  sea,  affords  fkcilities  of  communication  between 
the  placet  along  the  coast,  which  is  tbe  more  important  at 
tbe  sRore  in  several  places  rises  with  a steep  ascent  and  to  a 
considerable  elevation  close  to  the  water-edge.  This  is 
especially  tho  case  along  the  western  coast.  Along  tbe 
eastern  coast  tbe  surface  is  pretty  level  from  Port  Souillao 
to  Grand  Port,  and  from  the  latter  to  Port  Louim  except  in 
tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  both  places.  Tbe  interior 
of  the  island  consists  of  a great  number  of  lofty  hills,  which 
however  are  mostly  isolated,  except  between  Cape  Brabant 
and  Port  Souillac,  where  they  constitute  a small  chain,  and 
another  chain  runs  from  tho  mountain  of  Peter  Bottc  to 
Cannoniire  Point.  Some  of  the  hills  attain  a considerable 
clcvatioDi  especially  the  Brabant  mountains,  near  Cap* 
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Brabant,  ami  the  Bamboo  ridRC.  near  Grand  Port,  which 
pnihably  rUe  lo  JiiOtt  feel  above  the  sea-level.  The  oriym 
of  the  iftitmd  is  wiiliout  doubt  volcanic,  as  shown  by  the 
irre^ulamics  of  tlm  iturfaee,  the  pn^eiice  of  lava,  puniu'c, 
and  other  volcanic  productions.  In  the  mountains  at  the 
buck  of  Port  Souillae  ami  Grand  Port  is  a small  take,  which 
is  curuidered  to  be  an  exttnet  crater  The  ground  is  generally 
euvei’ud  with  louse  rucks  from  the  size  of  a nmn’s  fist  to 
pieces  weighing  a ton  or  inoru,  and  they  are  full  of  holes. 
The  soil  IS  bliailoiv,  and  by  no  means  distinguished  by  fer- 
lilitr.  which  is  mainly  to  be  aitribuied  to  its  dryness  and 
ilte  frequent  want  of  rain.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
lumpy  iKild.sh  mould,  evidently  impregnated  with  oxido  of 
iron,  uiid  ctumbling  to  du«t  in  the  hand. 

Titu  rainy  season  lusts  from  November  to  March  or  April. 
The  rain  cuiues  down  in  torrents  for  several  Imurs  con- 
tinually. and  is  accompanied  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind: 
thunder  arid  lightning  are  frequent.  Hurricanes  as  terrific  ' 
as  iliONj  of  the  \Ve>t  Indies  Konielinics  viMt  the  inland 
during  (Ins  mmsoii.  They  do  not  occur  with  any  regu- 
la  It) ; bill  fi\e  tears  rurely  elapse  between  their  visi- 
lat:on».  During  this  season  thu  wind  fief{uently  changes, 
and  sumeoiue'  niuke^  the  tour  of  the  horizon.  In  the  dry 
reu'on  tlie  wind  generally  blows  from  the  soutlr-east.  It  U 
sir»ng  during  the  day,  but  calm  m the  night.  Hitring  the 
niumhs  of  Ju:ie,  July,  and  August,  showers  arc  frmjuunl, 
but  they  last  only  a short  time.  Tlie  island  Is  traversed  by 
numerous  waturcoiirites,  which  run  off  from  the  centre  to- 
wards all  points  of  the  compais;  but  they  are  only  filled 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  form  numc> 
rolls  cataracts : during  the  dry  season  the  water  is  apeeddy 
evapoiateil  by  the  best  of  the  sun.  Tlie  mean  annual  heat 
is  about  7G*  Fahrenlieit.  The  fall  of  rain  from  tho  1st  of 
(X'tober,  1S31,  to  the  3Uth  of  September,  lh32,  was  38 
inches.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  further  ac- 
count of  thu  quantity  of  rain.  Tlie  highest  observed  tem- 
perature in  the  year  above  mentioned  was  87®,  and  the 
lowest  60*  of  Falir. 

This  island  was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  and  even 
now  a considerable  part  of  the  native  forest  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  ornament  round  tho  planlatiuiis:  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  trees.  There  is  however  no 
timber  fit  fur  ship-budding.  The  ebony  wood  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  tho  iron-woml  and  red  wood  are  valuable.  The 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  palms  are  common,  as  also  tamarind- 
IrtH-s  mangroves,  and  bamboos.  Yams,  cassava  or  manioc, 
which  wa.s  brought  from  South  America,  and  Indian  corn, 
are  cnltivalerl  as  articles  of  foorl ; as  well  as  plantains,  ba*  | 
nanas.  and  melons,  with  several  European  vegetables,  as 
spinach.  a>parogus  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  poaa.  ^\'heat 
and  rice  arc  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  both  articles  are 
imported,  the  former  from  the  Capo  and  the  second  from 
Madagascar.  There  are  also  mangoes,  shaddocks,  and  pine- 
apples Oranges,  gra]>c8,  peaches,  and  apples  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  French  introduced  the  spice -trees  ofthelndian  islands, 
but  nunc  of  them  succeeded,  except  the  dove;  even  the 
])ep|)cr-^  ino  remained  barren.  They  also  cultivated  sugar, 
ino^o,  coffee,  and  cotton.  But  since  the  British  havo  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  all  these  braneboa  of  agriculture 
have  been  nearly  almndonod,  with  the  exception  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased;  in  1830 
inure  than  72().UOU  hundredweights  were  exported. 

Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  Wed  in  the  island.  Mules 
and  a.'iscs  are  more  numerous,  and  principally  used  for 
the  saddle.  Black  cattlu  are  scarce,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  goud  pasture,  the  pasture-grounds  being  few 
and  bad.  Cattle  are  imported  in  great  numbers  from  Ma- 
dagascar ; goats  and  sheep  are  numerous;  hogs  abound, 
ami  form  a material  part  of  the  fooil  of  the  people.  The 
forests  contain  hogs  and  deer,  neillier  of  which  arc  (^ubably 
indigenous.  Fish  is  abundant  along  the  coast:  the  turtle 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  but  all  the  small  sandy 
ialets  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mauritius  afford  them 
in  abundance,  and  they  arc  large  and  due.  Ruts,  locusts, 
and  ants  are  destructive  to  the  plantations  and  storehouses. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  lUD.OOU,  of  which 
number  al^ut  7C.0U8  aru  negro  slaves  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  number  of 
coloured  free  |>coplc  exceeds  15,liUU,  and  among  them  are 
Malays,  fishermen  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Lascars,  and 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  lately  been  brought  over,  and 
•Jnployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugajr-caae,  instead  of 


the  negro  i»laves.  Tlic  number  of  whites  amounts  to  about 
9000  individuals:  the  greater  part  of  them  are  descendants 
of  Fretieh  fuimlies,  and  speak  the  French  language. 

Fort  I.OUIS,  the  capital  and  only  town  of  tho  island,  is 
situated  near  the  north-western  extremity,  on  a small  bay 
called  Fort  North-West,  or  Port  Louis.  This  bay  is  a narrow 
inlet  of  tho  sea,  somewhat  more  than  a mile  long,  and  aWut 
five  bundrorl  yards  broa<l.  A n'ef  runs  out  frum  its  mouth, 
passing  clofie  to  a small  i'tland,  railed  TounulierLIanJ.  a coral 
ruck,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor,  as  the  wind  eon- 
tinually  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  Tlie  harbour  is  »<uf- 
ficienlly  rapacious  for  a dozen  meii-of-war  and  fitly  sad  of 
merrhant  ships,  and  during  the  fine  seaoum  peifectly  safe. 
At  its  extreme  boulh'We^le^ll  corner  the  town  is  built.  The 
streets  are  btraight  but  nolfwved;  thu  principal  street  rum 
parallel  to  the  siiorcs  of  the  bay.  The  huusos  are  all  built  of 
wood,  with  only  one  flour.  The  tuwn  (uxitams  'iti.bOU  itiha- 
biianls,  of  whirli  number  15.7U0  are  slaves.  4090  whiles, 
and  the  remainder  coloured  free  people.  One  of  the  sub- 
urbs cuntains  about  3uou  Malabar  fishermen,  and  anollier 
about  7500  free  n^rocs.  There  is  a library  rontaiiiiiig 
mure  than  60.000  volumes,  mostly  French  Ixioks,  a good 
botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  thu  repair  of 
vessels. 

On  the  windward  coast  of  the  island  is  Fort  Grand,  also 
calleil  Fort  South-East,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance  is 
very  ditlicult.  being  narrowed  by  seseral  sliusU.  It  can  only 
be  entered  and  left  with  a fair  wind,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
luck.  It  is  not  much  frequented. 

'I'lie  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  Batavia, 
Bombay,  Surat,  Muscat,  the  Pursian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  Madagascar, 
but  a considerable  portion  of  its  produce  comes  to  England. 
Besides  sugar,  small  quantities  of  indigo,  coffue,  cloves,  and 
some  woi^s  are  exported.  The  island  receives  from 
Englsndand India  silkand  cotton  goods, and  from  England 
' besides,  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron,  and  steel  utensils,  with 
some  smaller  articles.  Madagaiicar  supplies  the  Mauritius 
with  cattle  and  rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufactured 
goods.  Arabia  and  Persia  are  supplied  with  sugar  from 
tho  Mauritius,  and  sond  in  return  dry  fruits  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Mas- 
carenhas  in  1 505,  and  the  whole  group  was  called  the  Maseu- 
renhas  Islands ; but  though  the  Portuguese  took  pos-svasiun 
of  Mauriuus  in  1545,  they  apparently  formed  no  Kettlement 
on  it.  The  Dutch  surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauri- 
tius, in  honour  of  Maurice,  stadtbolder  of  tho  republic  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here  till 
they  had  formed  an  establishment  at  the  Cape  in  1640.  about 
which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Fort 
Boiith-Kast.  From  unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  the 
island  in  1708.  Between  tliis  year  and  1715  it  was  only 
inhabited  by  a few  lu^roes  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and  had  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  1715 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a settle- 
ment at  Port  North-West,  and  called  the  island  Isle  do 
France.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possussiun  of  it 
to  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Hn- 
tisb,  who  since  the  peaoe  of  1814  have  retained  it  in  their 
possession. 

tA  l^o^nge  tn  Out  Island  tif  Mauritius,  by  a French 
Officer;  Tonibe's  Voyage  our  Indes  Orientales  i Pnor’s 
SarTaiit>e  f\f  a Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas;  Grant’s  His- 
tory rif  Mauritius.) 

MAURO'LICO,  or  MARULLO,  FRANCIS,  abbot  of 
Mes.\ina,  was  bom  at  that  place,  September  16, 1494.  and  died 
there.  July  21,  1575.  Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal 
tho  age  which  bo  attained,  state  that  he  was  prematurely  sacri- 
ficed to  excess  of  study.  His  life  was  written  by  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  publUlicd  at  Messina  m 16(3;  we 
have  not  seen  ibis  work,  but  it  is  much  used,  and  freely 
quoted,  in  the  Abb^  Domenico  Seine's  ‘ Elogio,'  Palermo, 
18U8,  which  contains  a full  but  fluttered  account  of  tho  life 
and  writings  in  question.  Maurolico  taught  mathematics 
publicly  at  Messina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bembo.  These,  and  his  being  obliged,  much 
against  his  will,  to  suppress  a part  of  his  dwaertation  on 
oomeU,on  account  of  the  offence  which  some  passages  gave 
to  curtain  Venetian  nublemon,  are  the  only  drcumstancea 
of  bis  f ersonal  life  which  are  wprtb  leourding. 
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Tho  printed  works  of  MauroUco  are  numerous,  and  those 
which  he  wrote  still  more  ao  ; a list  of  all  (but  without  titles 
or  dates  for  the  printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abb£  Sema. 
Among  the  former  must  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Auto* 
lycus  with  commentaries.  Mesaina,  folio;  of  Archi* 
MEDES,  )6~0  (misprinted  1^70  in  the  article  cite<l)  and  ITiHl 
(or  the  Phenomena  of  Eurhd.  I o8tl.  and  an  edition 

• of  Thuoilosius  and  Menolaus  in  the  same  year,  which  con- 
tains a table  of  secants,  being  the  first  introduction  of  theite 
lines;  * Opuscuia/  printed  at  Venice,  lo75,  containing 
treatises  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, gnoinonics,  music,  and  arithmetic;  treatise  on  Cos- 
mography, 1543.  Otlicr  works  have  been  stated  as  primed, 
but  We  have  only  inserted  theme  which  have  good  authority. 

Maurolico  will  ho  remembered  by  hts  geometrical  writings, 
tmrticularly  his  manner  of  treating  the  oonio  sections,  by 
nut  optical  theorems,  and  by  his  arithmetical  works ; but  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  his  writings  connects  tliem  rather 
with  the  general  history  of  the  science  than  with  his  own 
biography,  as  there  are  no  very  prominent  discoveries  to  re- 
cord. Ill  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
principles,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory 
descriptions  add  citations),  but  at  tho  same  time  with  an 
attempt  to  generalise  operations  into  rules,  and  to  present 
them  in  a form  closely  approaching  to  the  modern  algebra, 
to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without  the  language. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  tiroeofVieta  tlie 
method  of  expressing  general  formuloc,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  from  such  parts  of  Muurolico's  writings 
us  »e  have  seen  cited  (the  works  themselves  are  very 
scarce),  that  tho  transition  from  tho  arithmetic  of  Euclid  to 
that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a character 
which  deserves  more  atlcnlion  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  writers,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned, 
do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a circumstance 
wiiicli  must  be  explained  probably  by  the  latter  nut  being 
in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan,  Tartagliu,  and  those 
who  lie  in  tho  direct  track  between  the  liindu  algebra  and 
that  of  Victa.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
on  the  summation  of  senes,  and  the  methods  by  w hich  they 
were  deduced,  form  a very  curious  step  in  the  progress  of 
arithmetical  inquiry. 

M.  Cliasles,  in  his  lately  published  work  on  tho  history  of 
geometry  [Geometry,  page  156}  carries  his  opinion  of 
Alaurulico  as  an  algebraist,  to  a startling  degree  of  novelty. 

* Analysis  is  infinitely  indebted  to  this  geometer,  who  never- 
ihtless  is  very  little  cited  on  the  subject,  it  is  he  who  first 
introduced  the  usu  of  letters  instead  of  numhers,  and  who 
gave  the  first  rules  of  the  algorithm  of  algebra.’  Not  having 
examined  Maurolico  ourselves,  vre  can  only  say  that  neither 
Wolff,  nor  CkMsali,  nor  the  Abbe  Scina,  could  find  this  out ; 
the  last  expressly  speaks  of  Maurolico  as  having  ‘ tho  spirit 
(/f  algebra,  without  tho  language.’  Perhaps  however  the  as- 
sertion of  M.  Chasles  may  provoke  some  attention  to  tho 
subject,  and  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  claim 
which  Maurolico  really  has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  algebra;  an  inquiry  which,  terminate  how  it 
may,  has  been  yet  hardly  begun. 

KIAUKUS  TERENTIA'NUS.  a Latin  grammarian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Carthago.  The  time  in 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Vusaius  supposes  him  to  have 
l>ecn  the  same  Turcntiaiiiis  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as 
the  prefect  of  Syenc  in  Egv'pt  {Epigrton,  i.  67) ; and  he  at 
all  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
since  be  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect.  {De  Civitate  Dei,  vi.  2 ; De  Utilitaie  Credendi, 
c.  1 7 ) 

The  only  work  of  Maurus  which  has  como  down  to  ut  is 
entitled  * De  Litteris,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  ct  Metris  Carmen.’ 
It  is  iiicinded  in  the  * Grammatici  Veteres,'  edited  by  Puts- 
chins,  Hanover,  1605;  and  has  been  also  edited  by  D.  J. 
V.  Lunnep,  Leyden,  1S25,  and  by  Lachmann,  Leipzig, 
1HS6. 

MAUSOLK'UM  is  now  used  as  a general  term  applied 
to  a sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for  the  reception  of 
a monument;  built  originally  designated  the  magnificent 
structure  rais^  by  Artemisia  os  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Mausolua,  king  of  Caria,  at  Halicarnassua,  b.c.  352.  Of 
this  monument,  onee  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  no  remains  now  exist ; but  from  Pliny’s  description 
(xxxvU  5)  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square  in  iu  plan, 
measuring  1 13  ie«(  on  its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  cuds 


or  fronts,  and  to  have  been  decorated  with  a peristyle  of 
tbirtv-six  columns  (supposed  by  llardouin  to  have  been  CO 
feet  iiigh,  or  upwards),  above  which  the  structure  was  carried 
up  in  a pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  oxccutcil  by  Pythis,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the  building. 
It  was  further  decorated  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  by 
Scopas,  Urvaxin,  Tiluotbeus,  and  Leocharcs.  The  entire 
height  Was  I4(i  feul. 

Tho  mausoleum  crccletl  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Grout,  in  honour  of  Hepluostiun.  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  mugiiificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  deoora- 
rations.  as  faros  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Diodorus  (xvii.  115).  It  was  adorned  below  by  the  gihled 
roatra,  or  beaks,  of  two  bimdred  and  forty  ships,  and  every 
successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched  with  a prufusioa  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  animals,  lighting  centaurs, 
and  other  figures,  all  of  which  were  gilt;  and  on  tho 
summit  were  statues  of  sirens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
the  singers  who  chanted  the  funereal  dirge  might  be  con- 
cealed within  them. 

Those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  at  Rome  were  structures 
of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  being  circular  iu  plan.  The  first  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two 
concentric  circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  Uitwcon,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terraces 
there  were  three  ; consuiiuently  fourstages  m the  building, 
gradually  decreasing  in  oiamclor,  the  uppermost  of  which 
was  crow  ned  by  a colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  ter- 
races themselves  were  planted  with  treir.  From  traces  of 
something  of  the  kind  that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured 
that  there  was  originally  an  advanced  portico  attached  to 
tlio  building  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  tho 
plan,  as  it  could  not  havu  been  earned  up  higher  than  the 
first  stage  of  the  building.  Accoidiiig  to  Hiri’s  represen- 
tation of  it,  in  his  ‘Uaukunst  bei  den  Alten,'  it  was  a Co- 
rinthian liexoslyle,  advanced  one  itilerculumn  before 
tho  side-walls  cuiineeting  it  with  tbe  circular  edifice  be- 
hind it. 

Hadrian’s  mausoleum,  now  converted  into  the  Castcllodi 
St.  Angelo,  in  which  shape  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
one,  is  a work  of  must  massive  consiruciion,  and  origiDally 
presented  an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erected 
u)xm  a larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet  of  moderate 
height  in  proportion  to  the  superstructure,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  high  os  the  former.  This  nearly  solid  rotunda, 
which  was  originally  coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  Us 
summit  numerous  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  fragments  hurled  down  by  tbe  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building  by 
Sturm.  Neither  aro  any  remains  now  left  of  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a circular 
(leriutcral  temple,  whose  diameter  was  about  one-third  of 
tbe  larger  circle.  According  to  tradition,  its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  the  twenty-four  beautiful  marble  ^rinthian  co- 
lumns which  afterwards  decorated  thu  basilica  of  Sun 
Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  (partially  destroyed  some  few  years 
ago  by  fire,  but  now  nearly  restored) ; and  its  tbolus  or 
dome  was  surmounted  by  a colos.<>al  pine-apple  in  bronze, 
now  placed  in  tho  gardens  of  (be  Vatican. 

Such  places  as  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel  and  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial  may  also  be  considered  as  mausoleums ; but 
the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a detached  edifice  erected 
merely  as  a private  burying-place  or  to  contain  tombs. 
There  are  several  structures  of  tlui  kind  in  tlie  parks  of  our 
nobility ; among  the  roost  remarkable  is  that  at  Castlo 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  Hawks- 
moor’s best  works,  a noble  circular  edifice  in  tho  Homan- 
Doric  style,  elevated  upon  a basement,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome : plans,  sections,  &c.,  of  this  structure  have  been  lieau- 
tifuily  engraved  by  Moses.  The  marquis  of  Rockinghaui's 
mausoleum  by  (!^rr  is  another  ornaDienlol  structure  of  the 
kind,  compost  of  throe  stotios,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Orintbian. 
Wo  may  also  mention  those  at  Cubham  in  Kent,  and  Bitaik- 
lusby  in  Lincolnshire,  by  (he  lute  Janies  \V)alt.  The  mauso- 
leum of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottciiburg  near 
Berlin,  hasaGrecian-Doric  portico,  but  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  a building  as  for  cunlaining  the  sarcophagus  on  w hich  is 
tho  recumbent  figure  of  that  princess,  the  chef  d’oeuvre  of 
Rauch's  uhiscL 
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MAWKS,  ST.  [CoEMWiii-l 
MAWMOISINE.  or  MALVOISINE,  WILLIAM  DE, 
was  bred  in  France,  and  has  been  thuught  by  aome  to  have 
been  a native  Frenchman.  He  afterwards  came  to  Scot- 
land, wliere  ho  was  mode  one  of  the  cieriei  regit,  and  arch- 
deacon of  SU  Andrew’s,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  boptism  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterwards 
King  Alexander  11.  Ho  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland 
6 Id.  September,  1199.  about  which  time  also  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  consecrated  the  following  year  by 
B])ecial  precept  from  the  pope.  (Fordun,  viii.  6).)  In  the 
year  1202  he  was  tranalsted  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
when  Im  seems  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. In  September.  120»,  he  dedicated  a new  cemetery 
at  Drj'burgh  Abbey.  (2  Chaim..  CaletL,  S39.)  He  after- 
wards made  a visit  to  the  Continent;  and  liaving  returned, 
We  And  him  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1211,  possessed 
uflegatine  powers  from  Rome,  and  assembling  at  Perth  a 
great  council  of  the  clergv  and  people,  to  press  upon  the 
nation  ttic  pope’s  will  aud  command  that  an  expedition  be 
undertaken  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Fordun.)  In  1214  he 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Alexander  11.  (Id.,  ix.  I), 
and  is  said  to  have  set  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head. 
The  next  year  ho  went  with  the  bisnops  of  Glasgow  and 
Moray  and  the  mitred  abbot  of  Kelso  to  tho  Fourth  Lsteran 
Council,  where  the  doctrines  of  Wyclifle  were  condemned, 
.and  seems  to  have  remained  abroad  till  1218.  From  the 
Continent  he  brought  with  him  into  this  country  various 
orders  of  monks  and  mendicants,  till  then  unknown  here, 
and  bad  convents  of  Black  Friars  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Montrose,  Perlli, 
und  Stirling,  and  monasteries  for  the  monks  of  Valli.scau- 
lium  at  Pltiscwrdinc,  Beaulieu,  and  Ardchattaii.  Hu  wrote 
lives  of  the  )K>pish  saints  Ninian  and  Kentitmni.  It  was  to 
him  and  in  his  time  that  Pope  Innocent  111.  sent  the  de- 
cretal letters  which  we  And  in  the  ‘Corpus  Juris  Canonici’ 
iDecrei^  Greg.,  b.  iii.,  tit  49,  c.  6X  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
(b.  iii.,  tit.  24,  c.  9 ; b.  iv.,  tit.  20,  c.  6 ; and  b.  v..  tiU  39,  c. 
28),  to  the  bishop,  arcbdcscon,  and  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's, 
resnoctivcly. 

But  zeal  for  the  church  was  by  no  means  this  prelate’s 
only  passion ; fur  wc  And  that  on  ono  occasion,  noticed  by 
Fomun  (viiL  62X  be  deprived  DunformUne  Abbey  of  the 
presentation  to  two  churches,  because  tlie  monks  had  failed 
to  provide  him  wine  for  supper.  Fordun  adds  that  tlie 
monks  had  indeed  supplied  wine ; but  the  bishop's  own 
attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Matvuisino  was  originally  but  a mere  soubrinuct,  from 
his  malmsey  bibbing  propensity,  as  if  it  were  'William  of 
the  Malrasoy-butt.’ 

He  continued  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  till  his  death 
(Keith’s  Bi/ihoiiM'u  which  hanpenctl  on  the  9ili  July,  1238 
(3  Chslin.,  Calgd^  016) ; anu  be  is  remembered  in  a com- 
position  respecting  tithes,  auno  1297  (2  Connell,  On  Tiihe4, 
413). 

MAXE'N'HUS.  MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS. 
Min  of  Maximianus,  tbe  colleague  of  Diocletian  in  the  em- 
pire, was  living  in  obscurity  when,  after  his  father’s  abdica- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  rank  of  (Jesar, 
Ik.'  became  envious  of  tho  latter,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  neg- 
lect of  Galurius  towards  him.  Accordinfriy  ho  stirred  up  a re- 
volt among  the  preetorian  soldiers  at  ^rae,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A.D.  306.  Galerius,  who  was  then  in  the 
East,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Cmsar,  who  bad  the  command  of 
Italy,  to  march  from  Milan  to  Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and 
put  down  tho  insurrection.  In  tliemean  time  Maximianus, 
who  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  colleague  with  his  son,  A.D, 
307.  Severus,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  for- 
merly served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  attached  to 
their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  which 
ho  soon  after  surrcnderi'd  to  Maximianus,  on  being  pro- 
mised his  life  and  liberty;  but  Maximianus  put  him  to 
death.  Maximianus  procee<led  to  Gaul  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Constantinus,  leaving  Maxenliui  at  Rome.  Galerius 
swn  after  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army;  but  not  finding 
himself  strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Romo,  and 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a precipitate 
retreat.  Maximianus,  returning  to  Rome,  reigned  for  some 
months  together  with  his  son.  but  afterwsids  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  took  refuge  with  Galerius,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor.  There  were  then  no  less  than  su  emperors,  i 


Galenas,  Maximianus,  Constantinus,  Maxentius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximinus  Daza.  In  the  following  year,  309,  Maxen- 
tius was  proclaimed  oonsul  at  Rome,  together  with  his  son, 
M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who  in  the  next  year  was  accident 
ally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxentius  posscssod  Italy  and 
Africa ; but  Africa  revolted,  and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as 
emperor  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who 
reigned  at  Carthago  for  three  years.  In  the  year  311  Max- 
eniius  sent  an  expedition  to  AfVica.  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burnt  Carthage.  Proud  of  this  success,  for 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  a triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  {Reparations  to  attack  Constantine,  with  whom  be  had 
till  then  preserved  tho  appearance  of  friendship.  Constan- 
tine moved  from  Gaul  into  Itolv,  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
defeated  Maxentius,  who  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
swim  his  horse  across  the  Tiber,  aj).  312.  [CoNStAWTiwua, 
Flavius  Valkkius.] 


t'-oia  of  Maienlioa. 
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Cola  of  Lldalus. 

BrHiah  klaMiua.  Actual  Bin. 


Cota  of  l.lclitiu  JuDluf* 
DrliUh  Actual  Stic, 


MA'XIMA  AND  MPNIMA.  These  Latin  words,  which 
simply  mean  ' greatest  ’ and ' least,’  are  used  to  imply,  not  tbw 
absolute  greatest  and  least  values  of  a varying  quantity,  but 
tbe  values  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  in- 
crease and  begins  to  decrease,  or  vice  versd.  Thus  if  it  be 
said  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  a maximum  at  ten 
o'clock,  it  means  that  up  to  that  hour  tbe  barometer  rose, 
and  then  b^ian  to  fall ; in  which  case  it  would  still  be  said 
to  have  been  a maximum,  even  though  it  should  anerwaitb 
rise,  and  stand  at  a greater  height  than  at  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  is  {HMsible  that  there  should  be  several  maxima  and  minima 
in  ono  day,  and  even  that  one  of  the  minima  should  bo 
greater  than  one  of  the  maxima : that  is,  at  one  moment 
when  the  fall  ceases  and  a rise  begins,  the  bsrometcr  may 
then  be  higher  than  it  was  at  another  lime  when  a rise  bad 
ceased  and  a fisll  begun. 

Tha  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  is,  mathematically 
spooking,  very  simple.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  definition  of 
a differential  ooeffioient,  that  if  y bo  a function  of  x,  and  if 

dy 

X bo  increasing,  then  when  y also  increases,  ^ is  positive  ; 


and  when  y diminishes,  ^ is  negative.  If  the  words  in- 
crease and  diminution  have  tbeir  ftiU  algebraical  sense, 
this  proposition  is  true  whatever  tho  sign  of  y may  be.  It 
follows  that  when  increase  ceases  and  diminution  begins, 

^ changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  when  diminution 


ceases  and  increase  begins,  it  chanees  from  negative  to  po- 
sitive. But  as  a quantity  cannot  change  its  si^  without 
becoming  either  nothing  or  infinite;  it  follows,  first,  that  y 
can  only  be  a maximuni  when  x has  such  a value  that 

^ is  nothing  or  infinite  ; secondly,  that  there  is  not  then  a 


maximum  unless  the  latter  changes  from  positive  to  nega- 
tive, when  X increases  through  tliat  value ; nor  a mmununi 
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vnl«H  til*  ume  itilhnntial  coeffieieDt  changes  from  nega 
tive  to  positive,  in  the  same  case. 

Thus  when  y = a + x z*.  the  diflerential  coefficient  of 
which  is  1 — 84%  we  see  that  the  latter  changes  sign  when 
X cbaages  from  less  than  ^ to  greater  than  \ ; and  the  change 
of  sign  is  from  positive  to  negative.  There  is  therefore  a 
maximum  when  x and  this  maximum  is  a + 4 ^ h or 

« + J. 

(fy 

When  ^ = 0 (which  is  by  far  tlie  most  common  case), 

and  there  is  a maximum,  it  changes  sign  from  + to  » . or 

(t*y 

diminishes,  algebraically  speaking : therefore  is  nega* 


tive.  Similanly,  when 


dx 


: 0,  and  (here  is  a minimum, 


dy. 


But  when  ^ is  iiiQuite,  and  'there 


d*y . 

^ IS  positive. 

maximum  or  minimum,  this  additional  rule  docs  not 
apply. 

Works  on  the  differential  calculus  give  the  development 
of  this  theory  and  examples.  We  shall  only  here  add  one 
of  the  rules  for  determining  the  maximum  or  minimum 
when  there  are  two  distinct  variables. 

When  X is  a function  both  of  .r  and  y,  two  varlahles  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  there  may  be  a maximum  or  mini- 
dz  dz 

mum  when  ^ and  ^ are  both  nothings  both  indnite,  or 

one  nothing  and  the  other  infinite.  When  tbov  are  both 
nothing,  which  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  theory  is  of 
any  practical  application,  it  must  be  determined  as  follow^ 
whetmr  there  it  any  maximum  or]  minimum,  and  which  it 

dz 

IS.  Find  (he  values  of  x and  y which  make  ^ « 0, 
dz 

^ s 0,  and  with  any  pair  of  theae  valuta  find  the  value  of 
the  expression 

/ d‘z  Y ^ 

dyj  *"  (ir*  chf*" 

If  this  be  negative,  or  nothing,  there  is  a maximum  or 
minimum ; if  it  be  positive,  there  is  a mixture  of  (he  two 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces.  When  the  ex- 

d*z 

pression  ia  negative  or  nothing,  there  u a maximum  if 
d*z 

and  ^ be  both  negative,  and  a minimum  if  they  be  both 
positive. 

The  usual  raetlKid  of  establishing  all  the  preceding  Ibr- 
TBulae,  namely,  by  the  application  of  Taylor^  theorem, 
^plies  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  differential  ooefli- 
eienls  become  nothing,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they  be- 
come infinite.  It  is  also  frequently  stated  that  there  is 
always  a maximum  or  minimum  where  a differential  coeffi- 
cient vanishat,  whieh  is  not  (rue. 

MAXIMIA'NUS.  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a native  of 
Pannonia,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  served  in  the  Romm 
ermies  with  distinction,  and  waa  named  by  Dioolotian  his 
colle^ue  in  the  empire,  a.d.  286.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  is  given  under  Dioclitian.  Comstantimk,  and  Max- 
xtrrtvs.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseille,  by  order  of 
Constantine,  for  having  conspired  against  his  life,  a.d. 
310. 


CniBi  of  MoxIdIuw. 
BriUik  Momuw.  Aetosl  rixt. 


MAXIMIA'NUS.  GALE'RIUS  VALEWUS.  was 
Burnamed  Armonlariui,  on  account  of  having  been  a 
herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  hi.s  life  are  narrated 
under  Dioclxtian,  Constantius  I.,  and  Constantinos. 
Acconlmg  to  the  Uiatorians.  he  died  (a.d.  31 1)  of  a loatli- 
some  disease,  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
and  himself  as  a punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians. 


. DritUli  Hueum.  AcIubI  Siie. 


MAXIMILIAN.  [HABsnuRn,  Hoirsn  of.] 

MAXIMI'NUS,  CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS,  was  ori- 
ginally a Thracian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength.  Ho  entered  the  Roman  army  under 
Septimius  Severua,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  ror  his 
bravery.  Alexander  Severua  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fid- 
lowed  Alexander  in  his  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
when  the  army  being  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
he  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his 
compantous  to  murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mammma,  a.d.  23i. 

Maximinus,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  named  his  son,  also 
called  Maxiroinus,  Cmsar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  dcva»ta(e<l 
a largo  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  aHer  which  ho 
repaired  to  lUyrieuin  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  enmire.  The  pruvince  of  Africa  re- 
volted, and  proclaiuied  Goidianiis,  who  was  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  (lie  people  of  Rome,  a.d. 
237. 

But  Capollianut,  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maxim- 
inus, defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle,  after  a nominal  reign  of  little  more  than  a month. 
[Gordianus,  Marcits  Antonivs  Africanus.]  Romo  was 
in  cuin^tcrnation  at  (he  news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of 
Maximinus.  The  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius 
Pupienus  Maximus  and  Deciiuus  Ccelius  Balbinus,  but 
the  people  insisted  upon  a nephew  of  the  younger  Gur- 
dianuB,  a boy  twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with 
them.  Maximus  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  op- 
pose Maxiroinus,  who  had  crossed  the  Isonzo  and  laid  siege 
to  Aouileia.  Maximinus  experienced  a brave  resistance 
from  me  garrison  and  people  uf  that  city,  which  excited  still 
more  his  natural  cnielty,  and  the  solaicrs,  being  weary  uf 
biro,  mutinied,  and  killed  both  him  and  his  ton,  a.d.  238. 
Maximiniis  the  father,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a fern- 
cious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful  tales  are 
rcloled  of  his  voracity,  and  the  rjuaiitily  of  food  and  drink 
tliat  ho  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is  said  to  luive  been  a 
handsome  but  arrogant  youtlu  (Capitolimis,  in  Hmtoha 
AugU9ta.) 


Britiih  Muwom.  AcIubI  Siu.  Copper. 

' MAXIMPNUS,  DAI^  or  DAZA,  an  Illyrian  peasant, 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by  Galerius,  who 
was  bis  relative,  to  the  ranlt  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly 
to  the  dignity  ofCiesar,  a.d.  303,  at  the  time  of  the  abdioa- 
tion  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianua,  when  he  had  for  hia 
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share  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egvnt.  After  the  death 
ofOalcriua,  a-d.  31 1,  Maximinus  ami  Licinius  divided  his 
dominions  between  them,  and  Maxitninus  olitaiucd  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  ho  and  Licinius 
bt^nved  ungratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galerius.  their 
common  benefactor,  ^'alc^ia,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian 
and  widow  of  Galcriua.  having  escaptxl  from  Licinius  into 
the  dominions  of  Mnximinus.  the  latter  offered  to  marry 
her,  and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the  deserts  of  Syria.  Ho  persecuted  the  Christians  and 
tnaile  war  against  i1h>  Armenians.  A new  war  having 
broken  out  between  Licinius  and  Maxirainiis  the  latter  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Adrianople.  but  was  defeated,  fled  into 
Asia,  and  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  a-D.  313. 


Coifl  of  Maslroiou*. 

BrltUh  Mn  <sun.  ArttMl  Sit*. 


MA'XIMUS,  CI.ODIUS  PUPIENUS.  mAminni.] 
MAXIMUS  PI.ANU’OES.  [Plam-ots.] 
MA'XIMUS  MAGNUS.  [Gkatian;  TBnonosirs.] 


Coin  of  Muiaius  >larna». 
Briliih  MuMura.  Actual  Siu.  txdii. 


MA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a rhetorician  and  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  wcond  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonlt.^s  and  of  Commodus. 
He  residoil  principally  at  Athens,  but  sometimes  visited 
Home : he  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  stoic 
Claudius  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  tlic  philosophical  friends 
of  the  em|>cror  M.  Aurelius,  though  Some  critics  have  l>ecn 
of  this  opinion.  iL(/e  qf  Aureiha,  by  J.  Capilolinus, 
c.  3.) 

There  are  extant  forty-one  dissertations  or  XiJywl . 

of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  arc  written  in  an  easy  and 
pleasing  style,  and  more  commendable  for  the  expression 
than  the  matter.  The  following  example*  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Kuhject  of  these  dissertaiHins:— * On  Plato's  | 
opinion  respecting  the  Deity;*  ‘ Whether  weought  to  return  | 
Injuries  done  to  us;’  'Whether  an  Active  or  aContemplativo  | 
Life  is  to  he  preferred ' Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen 
nre  more  useful  in  a State  ;*  ‘OntheDa-raoniumofASocrates;’  ! 
* Whether  Prayer*  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity,’  &c.  . 

The  beat  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  nre  by  Stcplmnus,  ' 
Paris.  1657 ; by  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1607,  1614,  reprinted  at . 
Oxford,  1677;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at 
l^ondonwith  notes  by  Markland,  1740.  The  dissertations  | 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  Morel.  Paris.  1607.  by  | 
Forney,  1764,  and  by  Dounais.  ldU2 ; into  Italian  by  Petro 
dc  Bardi.  Venice,  1642  ; and  into  German  by  C.  T.  Dainm, 
Berlin,  1764.  There  is,  wo  believe,  no  English  translation  ' 
of  this  author. 

There  were  several  other  antient  writers  of  the  name  of 
Maximus,  of  whom  the  most  celehratcil  was  Maximus  of 
Ephesus,  who  initiatol  Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteric*,  ^ 
and  had  subscqucDtly  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  that  I 
emperor.  I 

MA'XIMUS,  THE  GREEK,  a oclobraled  personage  in  | 
Russian  church  history,  wa.s  a native  of  Arta  in  Albania, 
where  ho  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. After  studying  at  Pans,  Florctice,  and  other  cities 
then  distinguished  as  seats  of  learning,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Atlios,  where  he  look  ine  inona.slin  vows ; 
hut  the  graud-duke  Vassili  Ivanovitcli,  having  desired  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send  two  persons  to  arrange 
and  desenbe  a vast  number  of  Greek  manuscript*  and  | 
books  tliat  had  recently  been  lUscorcrocl  in  some  part  of  the 
palace,  the  choice  fell  upon  Moximui  for  one  of  tbem.  He 


accordingly  set  out  for  Moscow,  and  was  astonished  to  meet 
with  such  a prodigious  store  of  Greek  litcTature.  He  was 
directed  by  X assili  to  examine  tbe  books,  and  to  select  such 
as  were  ^l0^t  dc5erving  of  translation ; but  as  he  was  then 
wholly  ignorant  of  thu  Slavonic  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
prepare  a I.Atin  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  by 
others  into  Slavonian.  Ilwas  thu*  that  tho  translations  of  a 
P.ialtcr  with  a commentary,  and  Chrysostom’s  * Homilies 
on  St.  John,' were  produced.  Desirous  of  returning  to  his 
convent,  it  was  only  at  the  instances  of  the  Tzar,  who  wished 
him  to  revise  the  eailicr  translated  books  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  he  remained  and  undertook  that  task,  for 
which  he  was  then  qualified  by  bavhig  obtained  in  tho  in- 
terim a competent  knowknlge  of  Slavonian.  The  diligence 
with  which  he  executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the 
metropolitan;  for  the  corrections  he  deemed  it  rec|uisite  to 
make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  offunce  to  the  more 
zealous.  What  more  immediately  tendeil  to  his  disgrace 
was  the  firmness  with  whiih  he  opposed  VosNih’s  divorce 
fnim  his  first  wife  Salome  (on  account  of  barrenness),  an<l 
his  marriage  with  tbe  princess  Helma  Glinski.  He  wa* 
condemneu  by  a synod,  excommunicated  as  a heretic.  an<l 
impri*onc<l  in  the  Otrotch  monastery  at  Tver,  in  1^25;  in 
this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour  till  the 
death  of  tlio  metropolitan  Daniel;  after  which  the  bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  fur  him  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  tho 
severity  used  towards  him.  At  length  tho  nextTzar.  Ivan 
Vaasilivitch,  consented  to  bis  being  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sci^ius,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1666.  A great  number  of  works  are  extant  by  him  (chiefly 
in  manuscript)  on  a variety  of  subjects,  dogmatical,  polemi- 
cal, philosophical,  &c. ; from  which  considerable  information 
has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age;  nor  was  heat  all 
timid  in  reproving  the  abuse*  and  vices  of  the  times.  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  persecution  which  he  drew 
down  upon  himself;  but  after  his  death  even  iho*e  who  hail 
been  among  the  mure  violent  against  him,  adrniUed  his 
innocence,  nur  was  it  long  before  his  memory  camo  to  be 
I regardinl  a*  that  of  a holv  man  and  a martyr. 

I MAXWELL,  ROBERT.  LORD,  son  of  John,  third 
I./)rd  Maxwell,  who  was  killed  at  Moddon,  in  September, 
I ol4.  He  bad  been  kni^i^lited,  and  appointed  Stewart  of 
.Annaiidale.on  the  resignation  of  his  fat  her,  on  t be  lUthof  Juno 
preceding:  and  in  1517  ho  was  appointed  wardeti  of  the 
\Vest  Marche*.  In  1624  he  was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  fur  tho 
commissioners  of  boroughs:  a solitary  instance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  a peer  beingsoelecled.  He  was  ofterwards  chosA'n 
one  of  the  privy-council;  and  on  the  I7lh  of  November, 
1633,  appears  in  the  seilcrunts  of  the  (Jourt  of  Session  a* 
an  extrwurdinary  lord  of  session.  In  1636  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lonis  of  the  regenev  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrusted  during  tho  absence  of  Kfng 
James  V.  on  his  matrimonial  cx(>cdiiion  Ui  France  ; and  the 
next  year  he  was  himself  despatched  to  negotiate  tho  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is  said  to  hare  advi;i«<l  tlx* 
ex)K>dition  which  terminated  at  Solway  Moi«,  but  was  so 
incensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given  to  Oliver 
Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scuts  nobilitv  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a prisoner  to  the  English, 
who  had  a force  roucb  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the 
death  of  King  James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Si'otland.  in  the  hope  that  he  would  further  the 
projects  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  tho  young  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  fiist  parliament  of 
Mary,  which  met  in  March.  1343,  he  presented  to  tho 
lords  of  articles  one  of  the  must  important  acts  of  tho  tmic. 
which  had  undoubtedly  coii.>>idcrabie  effect  in  accelerating 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  a writing,  or 
wc  Should  now  term  it,  a for  an  art  of  parliament  to 
allow  the  rending  of  the  Scripture*  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  lo^ls  of  articles  found  the  pro^iosal  rca.*onahie  ; and  it 
was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament,  and  pa.sscd  into  a 
law  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  opposition  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingilutn. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chau- 
cellor,  and  I.iord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  con- 
triverl  to  make  hi*  escape  almost  immediately  after.  Ho 
dunl  on  the  9ih  of  July,  1646. 

MAY,  the  fiflh  month  of  our  present  year,  was  the  second 
in  the  old  Alban  oaUrnUr,  tbe  third  m that  of  Romului« 
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• ml  the'flfth  in  lh«  cslondar  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In  the 
Alban  calendar  it  cuniiiRtcd  of  twenty>two  days;  of  lliirty* 
one  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus;  and  of  thirty  in  that  of 
Numa.  Julius  Ctosar  restored  to  it  the  odd  day  of  which 
Numa  had  deprived  it,  and  of  which  it  still  keepa  possoi^iun. 
Its  etymolot'y  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  iu  the  fifth  book  of  his 

* Fasti,'  proposes  three  derivations : one  from  inajestat : ano- 
ther from  majoret,  a term  which  signified  tho  paireit,  or 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Romulus;  and  the  tltird 
from  Maia.  The  Roman  month  was  under  tho  protec- 
tion of  Apollo;  and  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lvmuria,  roan'iages  undertaken  during  its  course  weru  cun* 
sidere<l  ill-omenud.  (Ovid,  Fostt^  v.  483-49U.) 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  after  the  Romans,  called  it 
month;  and,  in  their  native  language,  Tri-miU'hi,  threo- 
milk  month,  when  cows  were  railkud  three  times  a day. 

MAY-DAY  and  MAYING.  Itwusantienlly  the  custom, 
observes  Brand,  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a-iuaying 
early  on  the  first  of  May.  Bourne  (Aniiq.  f u/g.,  ch.  xxv.) 
tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  tlio  north  of 
England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  riso 
a little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk 
to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accumpanieil  with  music  and 
the  blowing  of  horns,  whore  (hey  broke  down  branches 
ftom  tho  trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and  crow  ns 
of  flowers.  Tliis  done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty  about  tho  time  of  sunrise,  and  made  their  doors  and 
windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

There  was  a time  when  this  custom  w as  obsen  ed  by  nciblu 
and  royal  personages  as  well  as  tho  vulgar.  Chaucer,  in 
his  'Court  of  Love,'  says  that  early  ou  May-day,  ‘Fourth 
goth  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  felche  (he  fluwris 
fresch,  and  braunch,  and  blome.’ 

It  is  on  record  that  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Kathe- 
rine partook  of  this  diversion;  and  historian.^  also  mention 
that  he,  with  his  courtiers,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
rose  on  May-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs ; 
and  they  went,  with  their  Uiws  and  arrows,  shooting  to  the 
wood.  ShaksjKsre  (‘  Henry  VlU.,’act  v„  scene  3)  says,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  tho  jHiopIc  sleep  on  May  morning;  and 
(‘  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,*  act  iv..  sreiie  1)  that  they  rose  early 
to  observu  the  rite  of  May.  The  court  of  King  James  I. 
preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  con- 
tinued by  tho  populace,  as  Speltuan's  ' Glossary' remarks, 
under  the  word  ‘ Maiiiina.' 

Two  or  three  minor  observances  still  remain  to  bo  slightly 
noticed.  The  may-pole,  decked  with  garlands,  round  which 
the  ru.^lirs  used  to  dance  in  this  month,  yet  stands  in  many 
of  our  villages  through  tho  whole  circle  of  tlio  year ; and 
chimney-sweepers  with  their  Jack-in-the-green  continue  to 
dance  in  tho  ntrcela  of  London.  A inay-]>ole  formerly 
stood  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  situ  of  the  church  by 
Somerset  House,  but  was  taken  down  in  1717. 

Misson,  in  his  ‘Travels’  (see  OxcU's  Trant/ation,  p.  307), 
notices  a custom  which  has  now  gone  by  for  forty  years. 
The  country  girls  who  bcrved  London  with  milk,  accom- 
panied by  a fiddler  and  a garland  of  plate  (hired  from  a 
silversmith)  adortieil  with  flowers,  danced  before  the  doors 
of  ihuir  cu-'iomers. 

Most  of  the  riles  here  enumerated  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  in  the  heathen  observances  practUed  at  this  .viason  of 
the  year  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
fruits  and  flowors.  (Hospiuian,  lie  Fettis  Judfcorum  et 
Uthincorxan^  fol.  100.) 

Polvdoro  Virgil  notices  the  prevalence  of  May  customs 
in  Italy.  An  account  of  some  of  those  observed  in  France 
will  be  found  in  tho  * M6moires  dc  I’Academic  Ccitiquc,’ 
tom.  iii.,  p.  4-16  ; and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  iu  his  * Travels,' 
vul.  i.,  4to.>  C^mbr.,  18)0,  p.  110,  notices  the  promenades 
and  other  observances  on  (he  first  of  May  at  Moscow,  among 
tho  sights  there  most  interesting  to  a stranger.  Sue  also 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  edit.,  vul.  i.,  p.  179-204. 

MAY-WEED  iAnthemis  arvensis,  or  Wild  Chamo- 
mile), a troublesome  weed  in  com,  which  is  difficult 
to  eradicate,  as  it  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by 
the  low  running  branches  wliicb  strike  into  the  soil  an^ 
lake  root.  It  flowers  in  May,  as  its  name  denotes,  and 
sheds  its  seerl  long  before  tho  com  is  reaped.  The  only 
certain  mode  of  extirpating  it  is  by  great  care  in  clearing 
the  land  when  it  is  fallowed  or  prepared  for  turnips,  nlough- 
ing  it  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear,  and  never  ailowiiig 
it  to  go  to  seed.  In  the  alternate  system  it  is  soon  got  rid 
vf  by  the  hoeing  of  the  green  crops;  clover  also  kills  it 
P.  C-.  No.  915. 


when  tho  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  in  tho  convertible  hus- 
bandry il  is  destroyed  while  tho  land  is  in  grasH,  and  mown. 
It  is  a suro  sign  of  a slovenly  husbandry  when  the  land  is 
covered  with  May-weed.  It  often  infests  farms  which  havo 
been  neglected  by  outgoing  tenants,  and  it  is  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  attempt  at  improvement  i.s  mailc. 
A good  clean  fallow  is  the  surest  means  of  dextrutiiig  this 
as  well  as  all  other  annuals:  by  repeated  Imrrowings  the 
seeds  are  first  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  vegetate, 
and  are  afterwards  de^^troyud.  Tlic  time  to  do  thi.s  is  iu 
dry  weather,  iiitersjH.TSvd  with  occasional  showers,  as  in  tho 
months  of  April.  May,  and  June. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  earlv  English  dramatist  and  his- 
torian, was  burn  in  1595.  lie  tvas  the  son  of  SirTiiomna 
May,  who  was  descended  from  an  untietil  family  in  the 
cuunly  of  Susse.x.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Sidney 
Collegi‘,  (jiuubnd^.  he  came  to  I^mdon,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  of  distinction. 

In  1637  May  was  opposed  to  Sir  Wiiliuni  Davennnt  as 
candidate  fur  the  office  of  laureate,  which  the  death  of 
Ben  Jonson  hod  left  vacant.  Sir  William  was  suci'c.s»-ful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto 
a courtier,  he  became  hostile  to  the  king’s  party,  and  wrote 
a history  in  favour  of  the  parliament,  in  1650  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  strangled 
by  the  tiglitncss  of  his  nightcap-strings.  He  was  buncil 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  John  Cambdon  the  historian ; 
but  his  body  was  taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  re- 
moved to  a large  nit  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  tho  abbey  pulled  down. 

Besides  a history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a history  of 
Henry  II.,  and  made  a translation  of  Lucan’s  * Pliarsalia,* 
with  a continuation  both  in  Latin  and  English.  His  plays 
are  supposed  by  some  to  bo  fire  in  number,  and  these  five 
arc  named  'Agrippina,*  * Antigone,’  ‘Cleopatra,’  ‘Tho 
Heir,’  and  ‘ Tlio  Old  Couple.'  Tho  last  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley  s Collection.  Piiillips  and  Win- 
Stanley  ascribe  to  him  two  other  plays,  called  ‘ The  OI«l 
Wifo’aTale,’  and  ‘Orlando  Furioso,’  but  tiie  dales  assigned 
to  the  first  publicalioii  of  these  pieces,  if  correct,  render  thu 
supposition  iinpos.sibIe. 

MAYBOLE,  a parish  and  market-town  in  the  dintrlct  of 
Carrick  and  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
uywn  a small  eminence  surrounded  by  bills,  and  its  direct 
distance  is  about  5 niiles  from  the  sea-coast  and  70  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  erected  into  a burgh 
of  barony  by  a charter  of  James  V.,  dated  24  Noi'.,  1516, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  folUtwiiig 
century  that  the  burgcitses  appear  to  havo  availed  themselves 
of  (he  privilege  thus  conferred  ui>on  them  of  electing  (heir 
own  magistrates.  7'hc  roanagetnciU  of  tlie  affairs  of  tho 
burgh  is  vested  in  a council,  consisting  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, who  hold  their  office  during  lim.  The  revenue,  de- 
rived from  landed  property  and  an  annual  tax  called  ‘stint.’ 
averages  65/.  |>er  annum,  which  is  about  eipial  to  tho  expen- 
diture. The  streets  are  cleqiised  ami  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  turnpike-road  trust-fund  of  the  county. 
None  but  burgesses  can  legally  carry  on  any  manufacture 
or  trade  witliin  tho  burgh;  the  charge  for  admission  into 
their  body  is  i/.  Ir.  or  10«.  6i/..  according  as  the  applicatit  is 
a stranger  or  the  son  of  a freeman.  There  arc  however  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  although  the  chief  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  hand-tuom  weaving  for  the 
Glasgow  houses.  The  principal  budding  is  the  church;  it 
is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a steeple  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  {population  of  the  parish  in  1831  wax  6287,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  rather  more  than  one-half  were  resident 
within  the  boundary  of  the  burgh.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
schools,  and  one  of  these,  called  the  ‘ subscription  school,* 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Irish  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  a savings'  bunk  and  several  philanthropic  institutions. 

In  the  tavern  of  the  'Red  Lion’  is  shown  the  room  wheru 
Knox,  and  Kenncrly,  the  abbot  of  Crossraguel.arconipanietl 
by  eighty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  count  ry.nsscnibleil, 
(he  former  to  impugn  tho  maas,  tlie  latter  to  defend  it ; and 
the  inhabitants  havo  since  * instituted  a “ Knox  Club," 
which  holds  triennial  festivals,  at  which  men  of  all  parties 
meet  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
tho  domination  of  Rome,  and  their  seeuro  enjoyment  of 
Protestant  principles,  achievetl  for  them  Uy  Knox  and  his 
coadjulor.s.' 

(yew  Flatistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  f^rliiuncnUrry 
i?ciJor/  on  Scotch  Burghs,  &c.) 
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MAYENNE.  (Rivur  am!  Town.)  [Mayf.nnk.] 

MAYENNE.ailenartmcm  in  thu  western  part  of  Franco, 
beumlcd  on  the  norln  by  the  denartments  of  Xfiuiclio  and 
Orne,  on  the  east  !»ythat  of  8artno,  on  the  sout!i  by  tliat  of 
Maine  ot  I.A)ire,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Ille  et  Vilaine 
lu  form  approximates  to  that  of  a {»araUelogram.  having  an 
averapi  length  of  50  or  52  miles  from  north  by  cast  to  south 
by  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  38  miles  from  east  to 
west.  Its  area  is  cstimutecl  at  199-t  square  miles,  being 
below  the  average  area  of  the  Fn-nch  departments,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  KnglUli  county  of  Norfolk.  Tlic 
population  in  lH3t  was  352,586;  in  1836  it  was  361,765, 
»ilmwing  an  ineroase  in  five  years  of  9179,  or  betwwm  2 5 
and  3*0  per  cent.,  and  giving  more  than  181  inhubilants  to 
a srjuarc  mile.  In  density  of  populatinn  it  is  above  the 
average  of  France,  but  rather  below  the  English  county 
with  which  in  area  we  have  compared  it.  I^vul.  the  capital, 
is  oi  :he  Mayenne,  149  miles  in  a direct  lino  west-soulh- 
west  of  Paris,  or  169  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux, 
Alen^on,  ami  Mayenm*.  in  4^''  4'  N.  lat.,  and  0*  46'  W.  long. 

Tlie  northern  part  of  the  department  is  the  most  elevated. 
Tin?  principal  range  of  the  Arraorican  chain  of  mountains, 
and  the  branch  from  it  which  separates  the  basin  of  the 
l/>irc  fwm  that  of  the  Vilaine,  skirt  the  western  border,  the 
hills  gradually  subsiding  as  they  procce<l  southward.  Am 
other  branch  of  the  .Armoriran  chain  skirts  the  eastern 
bonier,  subsiding  into  the  plain  sooner  than  the  western 
br.inch,  towhich  it  is  parHllri.  These  two  branches  enclose 
the  valley  walertnl  by  the  Mayenno  and  its  tributaries.  The 
department  is  olmosl  entirely  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
earlier  funnatiun,  lieing  included  in  the  great  primitive  dis' 
trict  of  Bretagne.  Tncro  was  in  1834  one  coal-mine  in 
the  department,  giving  employment  to  above  a hundred 
mi-n,  and  yielding  about  5t)tJU  tuns  annually.  There  were 
also  five  mines  of  anthracito{besideslwoothers  not  worke<l), 
giving  employment  to  more  than  350  men,  and  yielding 
annually  18,000  tons.  Some  iron-ore  is  procured;  the 
number  of  iron-works  in  1834  was  five,  having  eight  fur- 
naces for  smelting  pig-iron  and  Dflecn  forges  fur  making 
bar-iron.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  cxclusivoly  em- 
ployed. Freestone,  slates,  and  marble  are  quarried. 

Tlie  principal  river  is  tho  Mayenne,  which  rises  just 
beyond  the  iHiundarv'  of  the  department,  near  the  north- 
eastern corner,  and  flows  westward  tsomeiime.s  in  this  de- 
partment, sometimes  in  that  of  Orne),  22  miles,  to  the 
neighbourhood  uf  l..a.Hsny  ; ftum  thence  it  flows  southward  55 
mdes  through  tho  valley  described  above,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  department,  26  miles  beyond  which  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  Angers.  Its  whole  course  is  about  1U3  miles,  of 
which  it  is  navigable  for  50  miles,  viz.  fnim  Laval;  24  miles 
of  the  navigation  are  m this  department.  The  ufilcial  re- 
turns make  the  total  navigation  59  or  CO  miles,  of  which 
about  half  is  in  this  department.  Tho  feeders  of  tho 
Mayenne  an*  none  of  them  navigable  in  this  d^nrtment; 
the  principal  aio  the  Varenne,  theColinont,  the  Ern^e,  and 
tho  Oudon,  which  join  tho  Mayenne  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  Jouanne,  which  joins  on  the  left.  Tlie  Erve,  which 
waters  the  east  side  of  the  department,  falls  into  the  Sartlie, 
which  just  touches  tlw  soutfi-easl  corner.  There  ore  many 
large  pools  (the  chief  ar«  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Oudoii 
and  the  Vicoin,  a small  feeder  of  the  Mayenne),  and  many 
brooks. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royalcs,  or  government  roads,  in 
1.837,  was  five,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  157  miles,  viz. 
107  in  repair,  44  out  of  repair,  and  6 unfinished.  The  prin- 
cipal road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  north-east,  runs  south-west 
by  Pr^-en-Pai!  to  Majenne,  and  from  thence  south  by 
west  by  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  to  Laval,  where  it  turns 
off  to  the  west  and  quits  the  department.  Roads  from 
I..aval  run  southw  ard  by  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  through 
Chdtoau-Gonthier  to  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire),  soutb-casthy 
Meslay  to  La  Flechc  (S.-irlhc),  and  eastward  to  Le  Mans 
(Sarihe).  Ruuds  frum  Mayenne  toad  northward  to  Dmu- 
front  (Orne)  and  Cuen  (Calvados),  and  westward  to  Fou- 
gcrcs  and  St.  Malu  (Ilia  ct  Vilaine).  There  arc  also  se- 
veral departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
178  miles,  viz.  109  miles  in  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  52 
unfiniohed.  Tho  byc-ruads  and  pathways  have  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2500  miles. 

About  two-tbinls  of  tho  soil  of  the  dc|>artmcnt  are  under 
the  plough.  Wheat  is  not  much  cultivated  j rye,  barley, 


oQtH,  and  especially  buckwheat,  are  more  eommonly  raised. 
The  northern  part  of  the  department  js  sterile,  tho  ceutre 
of  rooilerate  fertility,  but  the  soutbcin  part  produces  abun- 
dant barvusis.  Much  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  there 
are  extensive  orchards,  especially  of  apple  and  pear  trees, 
from  the  fruit  of  which  a great  ({uantity  of  ciiluraaid  |>err}  is 
mode.  There  are  few  vinevards,  and  the  wine  which  they 
produce  is  of  ordinary  quality;  the  department  lies  almost 
entirely  beyond  the  line  within  which  the  vine  can  bu  cul- 
tivateil  to  advantage.  Among  the  vegetables  cultivated  is 
a gigantic  variety  of  the  cabbage,  which  grows  above  tint 
height  of  a man.  The  pouU  produce  a plant,  ‘ the  water 
chesnut,'  the  fruit  of  which,  enveloped  in  a husk,  tlouts  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  has,  when  roaslucl,  the  flavour 
of  u rhesnut.  Meadows  and  grass  lands,  including  the 
heaths  and  other  open  pastures,  are  extensive,  occupying 
from  ono-nfth  to  ono-sixlh  of  the  soil;  ihu  number  of  cattle 
roared  is  considerable,  especially  cows,  from  whose  milk 
excellent  butter  is  ma<le ; there  arc  largo  flocks  of  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  in  good  rv'puto  ; the  horses  are  of  small 
size  ; swine  and  iKiuliry  are  numerous,  and  a vast  number 
of  bees  are  kept  ail  over  the  department.  The  woodlands  of 
the  department  are  not  extensive. 

The  peasantry'  are  simple  minded  but  ignorant.  Edu- 
cation IS  in  a very  low  state,  and  superstition  is  predo- 
minant. The  inhabitants  however  are  religious,  sincere, 
and  lionest.  They  are  neither  such  industrious  nor  such 
skilful  farmers  as  (hose  in  tho  neighbouring  department 
of  Sarthe,  but  aro  more  regular  and  better  tenants;  buck- 
wheat is  still  a favourite  crop  with  them ; trefoil  is  very 
little  regarded.  In  the  troubled  times  of  tlie  Revolution 
this  department  swarmed  with  Chouans,  or  royalist  parti- 
sans ; but  on  the  sub-^idence  of  those  troubles  the  peasantry 
returned  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  at  present  in  no 
part  of  France  are  the  roads  safer,  property  more  rcapectud, 
and  |H>litical  oxrilemont  lets  violent. 

The  deparlmoiit  is  dividetl  into  throu  arrondissementSk  as 
follows: — 

Area  in  rufvImtinD  in  Cum- 
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There  are  27  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of 

the  peace. 

In  the  arrondisseinent  of  Laval  are,  Laval  (population  in 
tS3i,  15,826  town.  16.401  whole  commune:  in  18.16,  17,810 
commune),  on  the  Mayenne  [I^aval]  ; Montsurs,  on  the 
Jouanne;  Evron  (pop.  1846  town,  3750  whoIecommuno),(’ti 
the  Dinard.afeeder  of  the  Jouanne;  Saintu-Buzatinu,  on  tho 
Krve ; St.  Ouen  and  Ixuron,  in  the  country  west  of  tho  Mjv- 
enne;  and  Mcjtlay,  on  the  road  from  lAval  to  La  Fl^rhc. 
Kvron  is  a busy  place,  with  a goo<l  weekly  market  and  ten 
early  fairs,  situated  in  an  excellent  wheat  district.  The  town 
as  a tolerably  handsome  market-house,  a Benedictine  abbey, 
now  occupietl  by  tho  Su‘urs  de  lai^harilu,  and  a convonlusl 
church,  with  a tine  choir.  Saiutc  Suzanne  is  a small  town 
of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  a high  bill.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  strength.  It  has  tho  ruins  of  an  old  casilu,  and 
some  old  ramparts  yet  more  in  decav,  vitrified  in  one  |»art 
like  the  vitnncil  forts  of  Scotland.  Inie  French  writer  a he 
describes  Ibis  remarkable  phenomenon  (Vaysse  do  Villiors) 
contends  for  its  being  tho  effect  of  lightning;  but  aa  tbo 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland  are  ascribed, 
the  walls  of  Sainte-Suianne  may  probably  tie  ascribed  to 
them.  Meslay  is  a small  place  of  about  120Uinbabitanta«  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  one  street,  well  paved  and  lined  with  neat 
well-built  houses.  Tlie  neighbourhood  produces  abundance 
of  com. 

In  the  arrondisseroont  of  Mayenne  are  Mayenne,  Ambri- 
dres,  l4iis-say  (|H)pulation  1676  town,  28U7  whole  commuac), 
Giuptraiii.and  Pr6-en-Pail  (pop.  3344  whole  commune),  on 
or  near  the  Mayenne ; La  Pofile  (pop.  3291  whole  commune). 
Vilaine  or  Villaines-la-Juliel  (pop.  about  1200),  and  Bays, 
in  the  country  east  of  that  river;  Gorun,  on  the  Colmont; 
ErnAe  (pop.  3645  town,  5467  whole  commune)  on  the 
Ern^e ; and  Fougerolles,  Landivy.  Manlaudiii,  and  St. 
Denis,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  department.  Msy- 
enne  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  wliich  &oo  each 
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other,  and  are  aeparatea  ov  the  river  Mayenne.  The  toivn, 
prutxrlyso  called,  is  on  the  riKht  bank,  where  the  bill  is 
nigiieet;  the  part  on  the  left  bank  is  a suburb  which  con- 
tains about  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  place  ; 
the  two  are  connected  by  a bridge.  The  principal  line  of 
street  is  that  which  descends  one  hill,  crosses  the  bridge, 
and  ascends  the  other;  this  constitutes  the  road  from  Pans 
to  Rennes  by  FougSres ; the  more  frequented  road  by  Laval 
mst  passes  through  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb. 
This  principal  street  is  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  the 
slope  on  the  side  of  the  town  is  so  steep  that  in  summer  it 
requires  a team  of  twelve,  and  in  winter  sometimes  of  thirty 
horses  and  oxen  to  draw  up  heavily  laden  carriages.  Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  street  widens  so  as  to  form  a place 
or  opening  divided  by  a modern  town-hall  into  two  parts, 
ono  of  which  is  adorned  by  a fountain.  At  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  a slate  rock  is  the  antient  castle  of  Uie  dukes  of 
Maycnne,  at  present  occupied  as  the  town  prison.  The 
linen-ball  or  market  is  separated  from  this  castle  by  a ter- 
race planted  with  trees  and  used  as  a promenade.  The 
town  and  suburb  Imve  each  a parish  church.  The  houses 
are  mostly  antient,  but  the  stn^ets  are  very  clean.  Tho  po- 
pulation of  Maycnne  in  183)  was  8758  for  the  town  and 
suburb,  or  9797  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
9782  for  the  commune.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of 
linens,  calicoes,  and  handkerchiefs.  There  are  three  weekly 
markets:  one  for  linen,  cattle,  and  general  commodities; 
anuthor  for  corn, and  a third  for  provisions:  there  are  eight  | 
yearly  fairs.  The  linen  roanufketure,  which  is  the  staple,  ! 
is  carried  on  not  only  in  the  town  but  m the  surrounding 
districts,  and  employs  8000  persons;  the  raw  material  is 
chiefly  foreign  flax.  There  are,  two  or  three  miles  west  of 
the  town,  at  Fontaine  Daniel,  a calico  manufactory  employ- 
ing 500  persons;  and  about  the  same  distance  south, the 
wrought-iron  forges  of  Aron.  Tlie  town  has  i subordinate 
court  of  justice,  an  hospital,  and  a high  school.  Lassi^  has 
handsome  market-houses  and  an  antient  cbiteau.  Mucli 
business  in  cattle  and  in  tla.x  is  done  at  its  weekly  market 
and  its  two  yearly  fairs.  Pre,  or  Prex-en-Pail,  has  a con- 
siderable weekly  cattlo-markcU  Ernce  is  laid  out  with  toler- 
able regularity,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It  is  the  residence 
of  several  wealthy  families  who  occupy  handsome  bouses;  it 
has  a la^e  market-place,  in  which  is  an  antient  market- 
house.  The  town  Im  no  manufacture,  and  the  district 
round  it  is  purely  agricultural. 

In  tho  arrondissement  ofChuteau  Oonthierare,  Chdtoau- 
Gonthier(pop.  of  the  commune  in  1831,  6143,  and  in  1836, 
62'26)on  thoMi^cnne  [Chatkau-Gonthibk] ; Baill6  on  the 
Enc ; Grez-on-wu^re  and  St  Denis,  in  the  country’  east  of 
the  Mayenno ; and  Craon  (pop.  2550  town,  36 1 0 whole  com- 
mune) and  Cossi^  le-Vivien,  on  or  near  the  Oudon.  Craon 
has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  plainly  built  houses. 
The  market-house  U large.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  flax.  There  is  good  society  at  Craon ; Volney  was  a na- 
tive of  this  place.  Cossd-le-Vivien  with  1000  to  1200  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  a fertile  district,  and  is  tho  scat  of 
a considerable  trade  in  linens. 

Tlio  <;hief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  that  of  linen, 
including  suil-clutb  and  table-linen.  Flax  spinning  and 
weaving  form  the  occupation  of  a lam  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne,  the  sterile  soil 
of  which  affords  little  encouragement  to  agriculture;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  low,  and  the  intervals  of  depression  to 
which  manufhetures  are  liable  occasionally  throw  the  work- 
people into  great  distress.  Laval  and  Mayenne  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manuftteture;  but  the  population  of  the  arron- 
(lissemcnt  of  Laval  is  more  agricultural  than  that  of  May- 
enne. Tho  decline  of  the  linen  manufacture,  induced  by 
the  extended  use  of  cotton  fabrics,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacturo  of  calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchief 
into  both  those  towns.  Some  woollen  stuffs  and  paper  are 
also  mode.  These  manufactures,  with  wood  fbr  fuel  and  for 
building  ships,  iron,  marble,  slates,  and  various  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

The  department  is  comprehended,  with  that  of  Siutho, 
in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans;  the  bishop  of  which  is  a suffa- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Ruyale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Acud6mie  Universi- 
taire  of  Angers:  and  is  comprehended  in  the  fourth  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  tho  head-quarters  are  at  Tours.  It 
sends  five  morabers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  department  was  comprehended,  in  the  most  antient 
historic  period,  in  the  territory  of  the  Diablintes,  the 


Arvii,  and  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  three  Celtic  nations, 
which  under  tho  Roman  douiination  were  comprehended 
in  the  province  uf  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The  antient 
name  of  the  river  Majenne  in  a Romanized  form  was 
Muduaua.  Nsoodunutn  (alterwards  Diablintes)  and  V^ago- 
rilum,  the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and 
tho  Arvii,  were  within  tiie  limits  of  the  departroenL  Of 
the  first,  now  the  village  of  Jublins,  there  are  important 
remains.  There  are  the  walls  uf  a Hora'an  station  forming 
nearly  a square  uf  600  or  700  feet  each  way,  with  towers  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  corners.  The  walls  are  scarcely  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  lugli.  and  about  nine  feci  thick; 
composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating  with  three 
tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a very  hard  cement. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  built  and  best  preserve<l  Roman 
forts  in  France.  Within  the  eiicliMure  are  the  traces  of 
buildings  probably  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  tho  fort  A 
subterraneous  a|>artment  was  disoovureil  near  the  fort  about 
seventy  years  ago,  hut  covered  up  again  to  stop  the  trouble- 
some visits  of  the  curious.  It  biid  a mosaic  floor  nnd 
painted  walls.  An  antient  well  has  also  been  discoven-il, 
and  medals  and  rings  have  keen  dug  up.  Thtrre  is  at  Jub- 
lins a granitic  rock  |ire3enting  a resemblance  to  a chair, 
suppos^  to  be  a Druidic  monument.  It  is  popularly  culled 
‘ tho  Devil's  chair.*  There  are  some  remains  of  a town 
supposed  lo  bo  Vagoritura,  now  called  Arve,  or  Erve,  on 
the  river  Erve.  Frutn  this  name  it  has  been  inferred  with 
groat  probability  that  the  town,  like  the  other  chief  towns 
in  (^ul,  took  at  a later  period  the  name  of  the  ])eoj)le  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vugori- 
tum  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  V'aige,  a small 
stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Erve,  about  a mile  or  two 
from  it.  In  the  middle  ages  the  department  was  compre- 
hended chiefly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  but  a small  part 
of  it  in  that  of  Anjou.  [Anjou;  Maine.]  This  part  of 
France  suffere<l  much  in  the  Veiid^an  war. 

MAYER,  TOBIAS,  was  bom  at  Murbuch.a  town  of  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  17th  of  Februar)',  1723.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the 
water-works  (inspecleur  dee  eaux)  at  Estlingen.  From  him 
young  Mayer  received  some  citimontary  instruction  in  tho 
mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much,  since  we 
read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a U>'clihood  ho  began  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  at  the  an  of  twenty  he  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  gunnery,  probably  with  a view*  of  entering  tho 
army.  In  the  vear  1746  he  look  an  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cof^mographical  Society  of  Nurnberg,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  aflerwards  contributed  several  inte- 
resting memoirs.  Among  these  is  one.  publi&heil  in  1750, 
‘On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,’  in  which,  besides  treating 
the  subject  in  a very  ablo  maimer,  he  then  for  the  first  time 
employed  ‘equations  of  condition,’  which  are  now  of  such 
extensive  and  important  application.  [Condition.]  In 
175)  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  sumo  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment 
was  probably  a sinecure,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
over  taught  any  subject  but  tho  mathematics  and  their 
application.  At  Gottingen,  during  the  remainder  of  a very 
short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
nomy. His  ‘ Zodiacal  Catalogue*  woa  ‘ deserving  of  ail  con- 
fidence’ (Delambre),  and  comprised  998  stars,  including 
, those  whose  correct  ^vnsiiions  arc  of  most  importance  to  tlm 
astronomer.  In  1755  ho  published  his ‘Lunar  Tables  * in 
the  ' Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,*  and  a copy  of  them 
was  forwarded  to  the  London  Boord  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  hoard  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously 
tested  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  was  able  in  no  instance  to  detect 
an  error  greater  than  I' 30"  (the  error  of  the  other  tables 
then  existing  sometimes  amounted  to  10').  and  even  part  uf 
this  ho  was  of  opinion  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  own 
observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley’s  Letter  to  the  Secretary  qf 
the  Admiralty,  datei  10th  February.  1756.)  These  tables 
were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Longitnde  in  the  year  1767, 
and  likewise  the  ‘ Solar  Tables’ by  the  same  author  in  the 
year  1770.  After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parlia- 
ment, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow 
the  sum  of  3000/.  The  original  resolution  of  the  Board, 
dated  9th  of  February.  1765,  recommends  that  a sum  ‘not 
exceeding  5000/.’  should  be  awarded ; and  Delombre  states 
that  a further  sum  of  2000/.  was  subsequeutly  paid  ; but  this 
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IS  a mistake.  Tlieact  of  parliament  awarding  the  .1000/.  is 
that  uf  6 Geo.  III.,  e.  20 ; and  ihe  later  acts  reUling  to  tho 
Board  of  Longitude  make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer’s 
widow.  To  Mayer  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  tho  principle  of 
the  rejtealing  circle,  which  was  afterguards  so  fully  developed 
bv  Borda,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
are  of  the  mendian.  [Borda:  Rkpkating  CiRci.it.]  Mayer 
died  at  GiiltiiiRon  on  the  20th  of  February,  1702.  His  elogc 
was  spoken  by  Kaestner  (Giltt.,  4to.,  1762).  In  1801  a 
aiinple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingen, 
the  pLnre  of  lii-s  interment. 

Tim  following  list  of  his  iiublished  works  is  given  by  M. 
TX-'lambre  from  the  * Eloge*  of  Mayer  by  Kaestiier  * De- 
scription of  a tiew  Globe  of  the  Moon’  (Niiniborg.  1750); 
'Terrestrial  Refractions;'  ‘Geographical  Majis;’  ‘ Descrip- 
tion of  a new  Micrometer;’  * Ob^rvalions  of  the  Solar  i 
Eclipse  of  1748;’  ‘Conjunctions  of  tho  Moon  and  Stars 
observed  in  1747-8 ‘ Proofs  that  the  Moon  has  no  Atmo- 
sphere ‘ Motion  of  the  Earth  explained  by  a Change  in 
the  Direction  of  Gravity ‘Determination  of  the  Latitude 
«'f  Niirnberg,  with  other  Aslnmomical  Observations;* 

' Memoir  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  upon  the  Dis- 1 
tance  of  that  Satellite  from  tho  Earth,  as  deiluccd  from  the  i 
l..t'nctli  of  the  second  Pendulum  ‘On  the  Transformation  I 
of  IL'Clilincar  Figures  into  Triangles ;’  ‘ Inclination  and  | 
Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  as  deduced  from  [ 
I’heory  ‘On  the  Inet)ualities  of  Jupiter.*  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  ajipcared  at  Gdlliiigen,  in  1775,  in  folio, 
edited  by  George  Lichtonberg,  his  successor  at  the  obser- 
vatory of  GuUingen,  the  first  volume  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a complelo  edition  of  Mayer’s  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six 
memoirs  entitled,  1,  ‘A  Method  of  determining  more  cor- 
rectly tlie  Variations  of  the  Thermometer:  a Formula  for 
determining  the  mean  Temperature  of  diflervnt  l..alitudes, 
and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  the  greatest  | 
Intensity  of  Heal  and  Cold;’ 2,  ‘Obsen’alions  made  with  [ 
iiis  mural  (Juadrant  of  six  feet  radius;'  3.  ‘An  cosy  I 
Method  of  calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;'  4.  ‘A  j 
Merauir  on  the  Atllnity  of  Colours,*  wherein  he  recognises  I 
but  three  primitive  colours;  5,  his  'New  Catalogue  of 
Stars;’  fi,  ‘ A List  of  Eighty  Sur».'  in  which  he  believed 
he  had  detected  a motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 

(‘Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayer,’  by  M.  Delarobre,  in  the 
}Uog.  Vniv. ; Hutton’s  Mathanatical  Dictionary;  and 
Monturla.  7/i*/.  rfe*  Math.) 

.MAVNOOTIL  [Kildare.] 

MAVO.a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught, 
in  Ireland,  boiindwl  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sligo 
(from  which  it  is  separaUnl  by  the  river  Moy)  and  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Galw.vy,  and  on  the 
West  and  nortli  bv  the  Atlantic  C)cean.  According  to  the 
ordnance  map  of  Ireland,  constructed  for  the  Irish  railway 
ctinimnwioners  in  1836,  it  lies  between  53''27'aiid  54“  19' 
N.  lat..  and  between  8®3l'  and  9" 20' W. long.,  and  extends 
from  .Achil  Heail  on  tho  west  to  the  junction  of  the  Sligo 
uiid  Koocommon  boundaries  atHallaghailerecn  on  the  east, 
72  statute  iinles,  and  from  the  centre  of  Loch  Comb  on  the 
south  to  Downpatrick  Head  on  the  north,  58  miles.  The 
K-ngtIi  of  the  coast-line  from  tho  ro»uth  of  Ihe  river  Moy  on 
the  iiorih-east  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  Harbour  on  the 
HOUth-we»t,  exclusive  of  the  minor  indcntalious  of  tho  shore, 
is  about  250  hlalulc  miles.  The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the 
ordnance  survey,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  According 
to  the  map  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knnwicilge,  it  contains 
1,02.1.273  F.iiglish  ncrev,  or  1598  square  statute  miles. 
According  to  Sir.  GriHith’s  twlimatc,  it  consuts  of 

Cullivatcd  land  . . 871,984  statute  acres. 

Unprofitable  bog  and  mountain  425,124  „ 

AVuier  ....  57,940  „ 


Total  1,355,048  statute  acres, 
or  2 1 1 7 84]uare  statute  miles,  being  next  to  (Jork  and  Gal- 
way, the  third  largest  vuuiity  in  Ireland.  In  1831  tho 
population  was  367,956. 

Ala>o  has  a very  diversified  surface,  embracing  a part  of 
tlie  great  inland  plain  which  extends  across  the  centre  of 
the  island,  together  with  a large  extent  of  wild  and 
luountaiiiuiiH  country  in(erpu»ed  between  the  western  verge 
of  that  plain  and  the  sea.  Tho  mountain  region  consists  of 
two  principal  districts,  separated  from  one  another  by  Clew  I 


Bay,  a capacious  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  running 
inland  to  a distance  of  fiflecn  miles,  by  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  at 
Westport.  The  mountain  groups  lying  south  of  Clew  Bay 
cover  the  enttro  barony  of  Mumsk.  and  stretch  beyond  tho 
bounds  of  the  countv  into  the  highlands  of  Joyce  Country 
and  Connemara.  [6alway.]  Tire  area  which  they  cover 
within  the  limits  of  Mayo  is  aliont  fifreon  miles  by  twenty, 
anil  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  level  land  about 
Westport  and  by  Clew  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  Ihe  south  bv  tho  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  great 
Killery  Harbour  and  ihc  Joyce  (Jountry  mountains,  and  <>u 
the  east  by  the  flat  country  constituting  the  basin  of  lochit 
Mask  and  Carra.  The  most  easterly  of  the  various  moun- 
tain groups  comprised  wiihin  Ihcso  limits  is  constituted  by 
the  Fununatnorc  and  Partry  Mountains,  which,  extending 
in  a north-easterly  direction  from  the  head  of  tlie  Killery, 
form  a continuous  range  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  ribing 
abruptly  over  tho  western  shores  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes.  Tho  idevatian  of  Furmnamore,  rising  about  midway 
between  the  Killery  Harbour  and  Loch  Mask,  is  22Ui  feet. 
Tho  other  chief  summits  of  the  range  are  Beiigorrifi',  iiour 
its  southern  extremity,  2038  feet,  and  Shove  Bohaun,  ter- 
minating it  on  the  north,  1294  feet. 

Oil  both  sides  of  the  chain  arc  bold  ravines,  traversed 
by  streams  descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Loch  Mask, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  valley  of  the  Owen  Krrive  liver, 
which  runs  southwanl  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and 
also  into  the  valley  «f  the  Ayle.  The  Ayle,  running  north- 
ward through  the  first  part  of  its  course,  dips  underground 
immodiately  on  emerging  from  tho  niuunlnin  dUtrirt,  and, 
passing  esbiward  round  the  terminus  of  the  range  fur  two 
miles  under  the  limestone-rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  an<l 
flows  southward,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  l..och  Mask.  One  of  the  sources  of  the 
Owen  Ernvo  is  the  I.ake  of  Glunawogh.  which  lies  in  what 
is  locally  tcrrocfl  a prison,  being  a bowl-»haped  hollow  in 
the  northern  side  of  Furmnamore.  surrounded  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices  1500  feet  high.  West  of  the  valley  of  the 
Owen  Errive  lies  the  group  of  Muilrea,  skirting  the  north- 
ern bhorcofihe  Killery,  and  extending  inland  in  a direction 
enerally  parallel  to  that  of  the  range  of  Shove  Partry. 
lutlroa  Mountain,  which  rises  immediately  over  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  harbour,  it  the  highest  ground  in  the 
county,  being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Next  in  the  range. 
Eastward,  is  Benberry,  2610  feet ; between  which  and  Hen- 
I gorm.  ‘2224  feet,  lie  the  romantic  lakes  of  Doologh  and 
^ Delphi,  with  the  shooting-Iudgc  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
These  heights,  as  they  trend  eastward,  are  broken  into 
numerous  lateral  valleys,  of  which  the  must  considerable  is 
(lieu  IjiwT,  wolored  by  tlio  main  braucli  of  tho  Owen 
Ernve.  AImivo  Glen  I..aur  the  highe-il  |Kjintof  the  range  is 
2429  feet.  Northward  from  tho  immediate  group  of  Muilren 
the  centre  of  tho  district  of  Murrisk  rises  into  undulating 
hills  of  from  9U0  to  1200  feet  in  height,  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  beiugtowards  the  nwth  w-cal.  in  which  direc- 
tion most  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  interior  make  their 
way  through  openings  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  sea.  The 
northern  vei^'e  of  Murrisk,  hordering  on  Clew  Bay,  is  occu- 
pied through  a length  of  ten  miles  hy  the  range  of  Croauh 
Patrick,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Croagh  Patrick, 
lineally  railed  thti  Reek,  rises  immediately  from  the  water's 
edge  in  the  centre  of  the  range  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet, 
presenting  a very  iicrfcet  conienl  ouilinu  on  every  aide,  and 
forming  by  much  the  roost  conspicuous  feature  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  general  character  of  this  diilrict  is 
sterile,  tliough  among  the  undulating  hills  of  the  ceiilral 
part  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  coarse  pasture.  The  only 
place  having  the  character  of  anything  more  tlian  a hamlet 
throiighnut  the  entire  tract  is  the  little  village  uf  Louibburg, 
near  the  coast  on  the  nurth-west. 

The  mountainous  district  lying  north  of  Clew  Ray  is  of 
considerably  greater  area,  extending  upwards  of  forty  miles 
from  cast  to  west,  by  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Separated  from  the  range  of  the  Ox  mountains  in  Sligo  hy 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  and  the  low  Uisin  of  Loch  Conn,  thus 
Btaniling  insulated  in  the  north  western  part  uf  the  cuunty. 
it  ncvcTiheless  correspunHs,  in  the  dirccliuii  of  its  principal 
groups,  both  with  the  range  above  mentiuiUHl  on  the  east, 
and  with  that  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  on  the  south. 
The  Croitgh  Moyle  raountaiiiH,  forming  the  most  advanced 
group  towards  the  plain,  ap|>car  as  a continuation  of  tho 
Sligo  highlands,  running  in  a direction  from  north-east  to 
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south*  west,  from  the  ralley  of  the  Moy  to  the  head  of  Qow 
Bay  at  Newport.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  1655 
feet.  Corresponding  in  direction  with  the  Crougii  Muyle 
range  is  the  group  of  Nephin,  which  extends  from  Lwh 
Kyougli,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Qew  Hay,  at  a distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  the  exterior  range,  to  the  western 
btiorc  of  Loch  Conn.  Tlie  chief  summits  of  this  range, 
commencing  from  the  west,  arc.  Buckorgb,  1922  feet, 
Bereen  Curragh,  2295  feet,  and  Nephin,  2046  feet;  the 
last,  being  tho  highest  ground  in  this  district,  forms  an 
object  of  great  grandeur,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western 
verge  of  I/>ch  Conn.  In  tho  intcrme<lia(e  valley  bounded 
by  these  ranges,  which  constitutes  the  principal  jmss  north- 
wards from  Newport,  lie  Loch  Beltra,  the  waters  of  which 
run  south-westward  to  Clew  Bay  at  Newport,  and  Loch 
Lavalla,  which  discharges  itself  north-eastward  into  I»ch 
Conn,  the  latter  lying  within  the  mountain-pass  of  Barn- 
na-gco.  Northward  from  the  range  of  Nephin  lies  a vast 
tract  of  comparatively  level  but  extremely  desolate  moor- 
lands, bounded  towards  the  east  by  tho  fertile  valley  of  the 
Muy,  and  westward  by  the  nearly  semicircular  amphitheatre 
of  tnc  Tyrawloyand  Nephin  Beg  mountains.  A subordinate 
and  nearly  parallel  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract 
into  two  portions,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward 
by  the  Eteel  river  to  Loch  Conn,  and  those  of  the  other, 
passing  through  a gap  in  tho  centre  of  the  ran^,  run  west- 
ward by  the  Owenmore  river  to  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  tho  chain  north  of  this  gap  is 
from  900  to  1200  feet;  south  of  tho  valley  of  the  Owenmore 
the  heights  are  loftier  and  of  a more  striking  outline,  being 
broken  into  lateral  ^’alleys  and  doBles,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  surrounded  by  striking  precipices.  Tlie  chief 
heights  here  are  Slieve  Cm*.  2368  feet,  Nephin  Beg,  2012 
feet, and  Cushcamciirragh,  2262  feet;  the  last  riscs^imme- 
diately  over  tho  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  from  which  point  the 
range  takes  a westerly  direction,  occupying  tho  entire  pro- 
luontory  of  Corraun  Acbil,  and  beyond  it,  rising  again  into 
very  bold  eminences  throughout  the  large  island  of  Achil, 
which  is  separated  from  tho  mainland  by  a very  narrow 
sound  running  up  between  Clew  Bay  and  Black^  Har- 
bour. Tho  surface  of  Achil  Island  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  its  shores  are  perhaps  more  precipitous  than  any 
equal  extent  of  coast  in  tho  Uritisb  islands.  At  Minaun, 
<m  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  cliK,  which  are  slightly 
overhanging,  have  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  and  upwards; 
and  at  Kccm  Head,  which  terminates  the  island  westward, 
the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rent  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  constitutes  one 
shelving  precipice  of  2222  feet,  springing  immediately  from 
the  water  s edge.  The  island  is  of  a triangular  shape,  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  being  fourteen  and  twelve  miles 
in  length  respectively,  and  tho  base,  which  faces  tho  offing 
of  Clow  Bay  towards  the  south-west,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  constitutes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hlacksod  Bay.  a great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  included  between  the  wild  district  of  Riris,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  chain  of  the  Nephin  Beg 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  low  peninsula  of  the  Mullet 
on  the  other.  The  Mullet,  extending  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
is  connected  with  tho  mainland  of  Erris  by  an  isthmus  five 
miles  long  by  one  mile  on  an  average  in  breadth,  which 
separates  the  head  of  filacksod  Bay  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Hroadhaven.  included  between  tho  Mullet  and  tho 
mainland  in  a similar  manner  on  the  north.  Tho  thriving 
little  town  of  Relmullet  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus,  where  it  is  only  400  yards  wide.  Tho  penin- 
sula is  better  tilleil  and  less  desolate  than  the  mainland ; 
there  is  a considerable  village  on  it,  called  Binghamstown, 
near  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay;  and  Major  Bingham,  the 
chief  proprietor,  has  a permanent  residence  farther  south.  , 
The  southern  part  of  tnc  peninsula  U low  and  sandy,  hut 
the  surface  is  varied  on  the  north  by  some  inconsiderable 
eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  432  feel  in  height,  rising 
over  the  wostorn  entrance  to  Hroadhaven,  is  the  chief. 
From  its  comparatively  level  surface  and  the  facilities  for 
procuring  sea- weed  and  sand  for  manure,  this  remote  district 
possesses  great  capabilities  of  improvement ; but  the 
immense  tract  of  bog  and  mountain  interposed  between  it 
and  the  market-towns  of  the  interior  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  traffic.  Nevertheless  tho  town  ofBclmullet, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  1825,  now  consists  of  two  streets 
of  slatel  bouios  and  a neat  sauare,  and  has  a yearly 
Inoraailng  export  of  graio<  During  the  period  of  railway 


speculation  in  Ireland,  a few  years  ago,  Belmullet  was 
mucrh  spoken  of  as  the  terminus  of  a great  western  railway, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  vast  desolate  tract 
1>ing  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Moy,  but  tho  design 
has  not  been  encouraged.  Nothing  can  exceed  tho  bleak- 
ness and  sterility  of  the  entire  tract  lying  between  tho 
shores  of  Blacksod  and  Broadhaven  bays  and  the  valley  of 
the  Moy.  On  (ho  western  side  of  the  Tyrawloyand  Nephin 
Beg  chain  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest  is 
LochCarrowmore,  five  miles  in  length,  which  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  Owenmore  river,  famous  for  its  salmon,  into 
Tullaghan  Ray,  an  arm  of  Blacksod  Harbour.  Between 
TuIIaghan  Bay  and  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  lies  tho 
distcict  of  Ballycroy,  where  some  herds  of  the  red  deer  still 
survive.  This  part  of  Mayo  has  recently  become  pretty 
well  known,  as  the  scene  of  an  interesting  work  entitled 
‘ W ild  Si>orts  of  the  "West.’ 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  open  undulating  plains,  is  divided  by  a low  range  of  emi- 
nences running  south  of  Castlebar  into  two  principal  dis- 
tricts, the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  northward  by  the 
Moy  to  the  sea  at  Ktllalla,  and  those  of  the  other  south- 
ward to  lochs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  so  to  the  sea  at 
Galway.  Tho  district  immediately  surrounding  Westport, 
the  waters  of  which  run  westward  to  Clew  Bay,  is  compa- 
ratively of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Moy 
from  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  contains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  es}>eciaily  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killalla  [Killalla]  and  Ballina.  Baltina,  the 
third  town  in  the  county,  about  six  miles  above  the  (estuary 
of  the  Moy.  is  situated  rartly  in  tho  county  of  Mayo  and 
partly  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  latter  county,  being  called 
Ardnaree.  Ballina  is  of  recent  origin,  there  having  been 
no  town  here  prior  to  1729,  when  Lord  Tyrawley  gave  tho 
first  impulse  to  industry  in  this  district  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a cotton  factory.  Tho  prosperity  of  the  town  has 
however  been  mainly  owing  to  tho  enterprise  of  various 
traders  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  since  tho  be- 
ginning of  tho  present  century  in  consequence  of  the  local 
fbcilities  for  carrying  on  the  grain  and  provision  trades.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  seats  of  resident 
gentry.  Between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  is  Loch 
Conn,  a fine  sheet  of  water  eight  miles  in  length  by  from 
one  to  four  in  breadth,  communicating  on  the  south,  by  a 
very  narrow  strait  in  tho  neck  of  land  called  the  Puntoon, 
witii  Loch  Cullin,  a sheet  of  smaller  dimensions,  through 
; which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close  to 
Foxford. 

The  little  town  of  Crossraolina,  on  the  high  road  from 
Ballina  to  Belroullut,  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Conn,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a tolerably  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  mountains,  the  latter 
constituting  the  western  extremity  of  tho  Sligo  group. 
Southward  from  this  point  tbo  features  of  tho  valley  are 
lost  in  the  wide  extended  plain  which  opens  inland.  Thu 
liill  of  Slieve  Carnon,  rising  to  a height  of  855  fuel,  is 
tho  only  considerable  eminence  in  this  district.  Running 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  separates  the  vale  of  Castlebar  on 
tho  west  from  the  opei  tract  spreading  eastward  into  Ros- 
common, the  former  being  watered  by  streams  terminating 
in  Loch  Cullin,  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  feeders  of  tho  Moy.  Tho  main  stream  of  the 
Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through 
an  ot^n  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
the  Ox  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating 
hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern 
verge  of  the  great  plain.  This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  much  encumbered  with  mountain  bogs;  towards  its 
western  extremity  however,  near  the  point  where  the  Moy, 
after  receiving  its  tributaries  fVom  the  southern  plain,  turns 
northwards,  there  is  a good  dual  of  cultivation  round  (lie 
small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward  from  the  low  range 
mentioned  as  bounding  the  valley  of  the  upper  Moy  the 
country  is  more  thickly  inhabited  and  more  productive. 
Under  these  eminences  un  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  is 
the  small  town  of  Ballaghaderecn.  Thu  immediately  sur- 
rounding district  is  bleak  and  swampy,  but  the  bog's  dis- 
appear on  travelling  westward  and  southward  into  the  pas- 
toral tract  extending  fixim  the  Roscommon  border  on  the 
east*  to  the  vicinity  of  Castlebar  on  the  weitt  and  from  the 
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Slieve  Carnon  on  tlio  north  to  the  borders  of  Galway  on  the 
south  This  tract,  embracing  a very  larpe  extent  of  c»)unlry, 
is  named  Kenerully  the  Plains  of  Ma)u,  though  the  locality 
to  which  the  namo  sthclly  applies  is  confined  to  the  rich 
grazing  lands  initnudiately  south  of  Slicvc  Carnon.  The 
small  town  of  Balljhaunis  is  situated  on  the  eastlern  verge 
of  these  plains,  Clarvmorris  near  the  centre,  llullymount  on 
the  soutli,  ami  Ballyglass  and  BjIIu  on  the  west.  In  the 
ncighbuurhi>od  of  the  four  last  towns  are  numerous  seats  of 
resident  nubility  and  gentry,  among  which  Castlemargarrct, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Oranniore,  near  Clarentorrts,  is  the 
ro<ist  conspicuous.  Thu  tracts  of  Ix^g  ure  also  more  nu- 
merous here  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  volleys,  and  in  several  in- 
stances insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  country 
nevertheless,  from  the  closeness  of  the  demesnes  and  the 
quantity  of  timber,  particularly  about  Hollymount  and  Bal- 
lygloM,  has  a rich  api>eanince,  which  is  cousiderahly 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  lochs  Mask  and  Carra  on  the 
wec<t,  and  by  the  extendcnl  mountain  background  on  the 
west  and  north.  South  from  Loch  Carra  and  Hollymount 
an  open  fertile  district  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Mask,  stretching  inland  without  any  incumbrance  of 
unprofitable  land  as  fur  as  the  border  of  Galway.  This  tract 
contains  mirocrous  private  seats,  and  iho  small  towns  of 
Ballinrobe.  situnte<l  on  the  river  Robe  near  the  point  where 
it  enters  Loch  Mask;  Cong,  situated  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  dividing  Loch  Mask  from  Loch  Corrib;  and  Shrule, 
a poor  village  on  the  Galway  border  near  Hcailford.  The 
structure  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Cong  is  situated  is  very 
remarkable,  the  entire  waters  of  lochs  Mask  and  Carra 
passing  by  a subterraneous  channel,  which  can  in  some 
places  be  approached  liy  natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a depth  of  forty  feet  from  the  surface,  to  the  lower  basin 
of  Loch  Corrib.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
striking  from  the  extent  of  water  on  ^1  sides,  and  the 
grand  mountain  boundaries  rising  immediately  over  the 
western  shores  of  both  lakes. 

Tlio  district  surrounding  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  contains 
the  towns  of  Westjiort  and  Newport,  the  former  situated  on 
a smiill  stream  running  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
bnv,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  which  discharges  the  waters 
of  Loch  Beltra  into  its  north-eastern  angle.  Westport  is  a 
well  built  and  handsome  town;  two  of  the  prinriiml  streets 
run  parallel  to  tlio  river,  the  borders  of  which  are  laid 
out  O.S  a public  walk,  with  rows  of  trees.  Westport  House, 
the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  by  much  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county,  stand.s  in  the  immediate  vicuiily  of 
the  town,  between  it  and  the  sea.  From  Westport  to  New- 
port the  iiead  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  over  with  green  pas- 
turable islands,  varving  in  size  from  a few  acres  to  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  in  number  amounting  to  170.  The 
shore  along  the  head  of  tlie  bay  is  also  good  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and  low 
promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,  which  greatly  increases 
the  picturesque  effect.  On  one  of  these  jwomontories  is 
the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel  O’Malley,  Burt.,  a considerable 
proprietor;  and  at  Newport  also,  close  to  iho  shore,  is  the 
scat  of  Sir  Richard  O'Doiicl,  another  owner  of  large  tracts 
in  ihe  neightiourbood.  The  whole  sconcry  of  this  district 
is  remarkably  striking:  the  beauty  of  tlu»  head  of  Clew  Buy, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  islaiidii,  in  particular,  would  appear  to 
have  been  generally  known  from  an  early  period,  as  thev 
arc  distinguished  as  ' the  Fortunate  Islands,’  in  au  Italian 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tho  only  hat  hour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern 
coast  is  that  of  Killalia,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Moy.  Tho  bay  is  a square  of  about  five  miles  each 
way,  with  a range  of  sandhills  extending  across  the  bottom. 
Ill  tills  range  there  are  two  openings,  one  forming  the  bar  of 
the  Mov,  and  the  other  that  of  Killalia  harbour.  Formerly 
vessels  for  Ballina  entered  by  the  Killalia  bar,  and  sailed  by 
tho  Ingoon  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills  to  the  pool  of  Moyne, 
where  they  discharged  by  lighters;  but  since  the  execution 
of  some  improvemt;nts  in  the  Moy  a few  t ears  since,  the 
navigatiLtn  has  been  direct;  and  vesiels  of  200  tons  now 
and  up  to  within  a mile  of  Ballina.  From  Killalia  bay 
westward  the  coast  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles  rises  in 
lofty  cliffs,  affording  very  little  shelter  for  craft  of  any  kind. 
Tliere  are  c«A'es  at  Balderig,  Fort  Tcrlin,  and  Porl-a-cloy, 
whoro  yawls  can  bo  kept,  but  these  places,  being  open  to  the 
north  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  mam  sea,  are 
always  exposed  to  a heavy  ground-swell.  The  lost,  which  i»  a 


narrow  inlet  bounded  by  steep  cliff’s  of  Kevcral  hundreil  feet 
in  height  on  both  sides,  has  a depth  of  twenty-four  lathoins 
at  its  mouth,  and  four  failiotiis  close  in-shorc.  This  iron- 
huuiid  coast  continues  to  Boiiwee  Huoil,  between  which  and 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mullet  is  the  entrance  to 
Broadhaven.  This  bay  coii.sUls  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
harbour,  the  cntiance  to  the  latter  being  somewhat  less 
than  half  a mile  in  width,  in  four  fathoms  water.  The  land- 
lucked  basin  within  runs  up  seven  miles  to  Belmullet,  and 
affonls  good  anchorage  throughout.  The  only  use  to  winch 
ibis  line  harbour  has  been  turned  is  the  proleclioii  of  a few 
row-boats  employed  in  tlio  fiabcry.  The  western  shore  of 
the  Mullet  luis  no  shelter  for  vessels  of  burthen  further  than 
that  ufiunlcd  in  western  gales  by  an  u}>eu  anchorage  under 
the  tee  of  the  Imiiskea  islands  in  the  offing.  Tho  shores  of 
the  groat  bay  of  Blacksod  Harbour  afford  numerous  excel- 
lent ruadsiuids  and  several  sheltered  s|>uts  wet)  adapted  for 
landing  cargoes.  Of  these  the  principal  ore  Tarroon  har- 
liour,  Elly  harbour,  and  Salleen  harbour,  on  the  shore  of 
tho  peninsula;  Belmullet  and  Cloggan.  at  the  head  of  the 
bay;  and  Tallaghan  bay  and  the  sound  of  Achil,  on  the 
shore  of  tho  mainland.  The  side  of  Acbil  facing  the  offing 
of  Clew  Buy  is  mostly  a clitf  with  no  shelter  for  any  larger 
craft  than  ^ats,  which  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in 
one  or  two  coves.  Thu  southern  shore  of  Corraun  Achil  U 
also  for  the  most  part  ironbound.  Neither  is  there  any 
good  shelter  on  the  ^posito  coast  ofMurrisk  bounding  the 
j lower  part  of  Clew  Bay  on  the  south ; but  the  upper  end 
abounds  with  a multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchorages, 
among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  New- 
iwt  and  Westport.  The  mouth  of  the  bay  also  being  covered 
for  one-thinl  of  its  breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin 
enjoys  a considerable  shelter  from  Ihe  prevalent  run  of  the 
^•ea.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk  betwc'cii  Clew 
Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  is 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  in  four  fathoms  waieY  under 
the  lee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the  effing.  Innisbofin,  an- 
other island  constituting  part  of  this  county,  although  lying 
mure  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  possesses  a tolerable  liarbour, 
which  was  esteemed  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  os  to  be  made  the  site  of  a small  block- 
house, the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  Killery  har- 
bour has  been  described  under  the  head  Galway.  Small 
piers  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time,  at  costs  vary- 
ing from  lUU/.  to  20UU/.,  at  Killalia,  Belmullet,  Salleen, 
Tarmon,  Bullsmoulh,  Acbil  Sound,  Clare  Island,  OUUiead, 
luuisturk,  and  Butidurra. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  the  county  is  the  Moy.  An 
extended  system  of  inland  navigation  has  been  proposeil 
[CoNNAUotiT],  but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  canals  within  the 
county. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  tho  want  of  good  roads  been 
more  fell,  or  have  their  advantages  been  more  fblly  exhi- 
bited than  in  Mayo.  In  16U2  there  was  no  road  whatever 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  in  winter  through  western 
Tyrawley  and  the  entire  of  Erris,  a tract  equal  in  area  to 
many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  the  district  about  Ballina 
was  very  ill  suppiicHl  with  means  of  cummunicatiun.  Roads 
liavo  now  been  conslructecl,  (lartly  by  government  and  partly 
by  grand  jury  assessments,  through  boUi  these  districls,  the 
chief  hues  being  from  Castlebar  to  Belmullet  through  the 
centre  of  Tyrawley,  and  fi'om  Killalia  and  Ballina  eastward 
by  Bwineford  towards  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Other  g<K>d  mnds,  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  by  the  Puntoon, 
and  from  Ballina  by  Crossmolina  to  Belmullet,  have  also 
been  recently  constructed.  The  district  of  Murrisk  has 
also  been  opened  by  a new  and  excellent  road  from 
Wcstiiort  to  the  head  of  theKillcrv  harbour,  w here  it  joins 
tho  line  of  govemniont  road  through  Connemara.  Tlw 
western  parts  ofMurrisk  are  still  unprovided  witli  sufficient 
means  of  communication,  and  part  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  next  to  I^ch  Mask 
is  altogether  impassable  for  carriages.  The  ebampaigu  part 
of  the  county  is  in  general  well  ofiened,  the  principal  line 
of  road  being  that  which  leads  from  Westport  and  Castle- 
bar through  Hollymount  towards  Tuam. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  tho  quantity  of  wet 
surface  exposed,  tho  climate  of  the  western  districts  is  damp 
and  ungetiial.  The  level  part  of  the  country,  having  the 
protection  of  so  great  a barrier  of  mountain  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lying  open  towards  the  east 
and  south,  enjoys  a climate  as  mild  as  most  of  the  midland 
counties.  From  the  romaios  ol  submarine  forests  on  the 
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coast  and  the  quantities  of  bojr*timber  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  most  exposed  mountains  in  Murrisk  and  Erris,  it 
would  appear  that  trees  formerly  flourished  throus^iiout 
the  western  distrirt,  where  it  is  found  very  ditllcuU  at 
present  to  rear  plantations  even  in  the  must  sheltered 
spots. 

(?eo/ojfy.-*Tbc  geological  structure  of  Mayo  resembles, 
in  its  general  features,  that  of  Galway,  exhibiting  an  ar- 
rangement of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  skirting  a lime- 
stone basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district  and  the 
field  of  limestone  are  co-extensive.  the  primary  and  second- ' 
ary  formations  being  confined  to  Brris  and  western  Tyraw- 
Icy  on  the  north,  and  to  Murrisk  on  the  south.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  in  manv  of  the  western  bays  of  Ireland  the 
rock  which  forms  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of 
the  flmtz  limestone,  while  the  projecting  promontories 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  each  are  composed  of 
]>rimary  or  transition  rocks.  This  observation  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  Clew  Bay,  where  the  sea  reaches  to  the  verge 
of  the  limestone  plain  between  loflv  promontories  of  pri- 
mary rock  on  each  side,  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  being  manifested  by  a multitude  of  limestone  islands 
rising  round  its  upper  extremity.  The  eskers  which  occur 
throughout  the  limestone  plain  near  Westport  exhibit 
traces  of  a current  setting  towards  Clew  Bay.  Near  Loch 
Cunn  and  Killalla  they  indicate  a current  running  nurlh- 
wanl  in  the  line  of  the  Mny.  The  verges  of  the  plain  are, 
as  is  usual  in  similarly  situated  districts,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous subterraneous  channels,  remarkable  instances  of 
which  occur  at  Cong,  and  in  tlie  courses  of  the  rivers 
Aylo  and  Owendaff,  the  latter  of  which  has  a subter- 
ranean course  of  two  miles  near  Shrule,  where  it  forms 
the  county  boundary.  The  MuUinmoro  also,  a stream  de- 
scending from  Nepbin,  runs  underground  for  about  three 
miles. 

The  southern  half  of  MurrUk,  embracing  the  Furm- 
iiamorc,  Partr)*.  and  Muilrca  groups,  belongs  to  the  grau- 
wackc  series;  towards  the  plain  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle, 
a tract  of  yellow  sandstone  lies  between  the  clay-slate  of 
this  formation  and  the  fleets  limestone.  Patches  of  lime- 
stone also  occur  in  some  places  in  this  valley.  The  northern 
division  of  Murrisk  consists  mainly  of  mica-slate  with  pro- 
trusions of  granite  and  quartz,  bordered  along  the  north- 
western coast  towards  Clow  Bay  by  a tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  opposite  island  of  Clare,  overlying  the  granite  of  which 
the  nucleus  of  that  island  consists.  Of  the  quartz  protru- 
sions in  the  mica-slalc  Held  of  northern  Murrisk,  the  chief 
is  the  peak  of  CVoagh  Patrick.  The  exterior  ranges  of  the 
northern  mountain  district  consist  chiefly  of  old  red  sand- 
stone interposed  between  the  mica-slato  of  the  primary  field 
of  Tyrawley  and  Krris  and  the  floolz  limestono  of  the  cham- 
paign. This  tract  evidently  belongs  to  the  samo  formation 
which  shows  itaelf  in  the  north-west  of  Murrisk  and  in  Clare 
Island.  It  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  Corraun 
Achil,  a portion  of  the  range  of  Nephin  My,  and  the  entire 
group  of  Croagh  Moyle,  from  which,  sweeping  northward 
between  the  base  of  Great  Nephin  and  Loch  Conn,  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  mica-slate  fleld  and  the  limestone 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moy  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Tyrawley.  Tho  mica-slatc  flola.  as  it  stretches  northward, 
rcredes,  and  near  the  coast  constitutes  but  a small  portion 
of  tile  district  about  Broadhaven.  The  limestone  tract  has 
a corresponding  extension  in  that  direction,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  north-eastern  Tyrawley,  but  nowhere  reach- 
ing to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  extensive 
field  of  Yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  reaching  from 
the  norin-cast  of  Erris  to  Killalla.  Throughout  the  great 
mica-slate  field,  comprising  all  Erris,  tho  Mullet,  the  i^and 
of  Achil,  BQil  southern  Tyrawley  as  far  eastward  as  great 
Nephin,  granite  and  quartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  generally  constituting  the  loftiest  and  most 
striking  elevations  of  the  different  mountain-chains.  Granite 
again  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  valley  of  the  Moy  in 
the  Slieve  Gamph  mountains  over  Fuxfurd,  suoporting 
flanks  of  mica-slate  as  in  the  opposite  rango  of  Nephin. 
Throughout  the  primary  district  iron-ore  is  abundant,  and 
bloomoricB  have  been  worked  near  Tallaghan  bay  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Decl,  but  arc  now  given  up  from  want  of 
fuel.  Indications  of  coal  are  said  Co  have  bceti  observcil  in 
Slieve  Camon,  and  deposits  of  manganese  occur  near  West- 
port.  but  at  present  there  are  no  miniug  operations  carried 
on  in  this  county  beyond  the  quarrying  of  slates  Marble 


susceptible  of  a good  polish  has  been  raised  in  several  parts 
of  iho  barony  of  Murrisk. 

The  soils  of  the  champaign  tract  sro  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  othor  limestone  districts:  the  best  lie 
about  Balia.  Clarcraorris.  and  Hullymount  on  the  south, 
and  round  Ballina  on  tho  north.  Towards  the  Sligo  and 
Roscommon  borders  the  soil  is  light  and  moory ; it  is  li^bt 
also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Galwuy,  but  of  a deep  and  rich  quality  near  Cong  and  along 
tile  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Mask. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Wastport  have  been  for  the  most  part  reclaimed  from  a 
comparatively  moory  state  ; but  more  northward  towards 
Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oats.  Tliroughout  both  mountain  districts, 
north  and  south  of  Clew  Bay,  cultivation  only  occurs 
in  detached  patches.  In  Murrisk  however  and  Tyrawley 
are  goorl  tracts  of  upland  pasture  which  answer  well  for  the 
brooding  of  young  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the  fattening 
of  stock.  The  common  fence  throughout  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county  is  the  dry  stone-wall,  or  in  the  moory 
arts  Bod-ditchos.  In  the  central  district  and  towards  tho 
orders  of  Galway  sod-ditches  and  quickset-hedges  are 
general,  but  wherever  stones  can  be  easily  had,  dry  walls 
are  preferred  by  the  country  farmers.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  sales  of  grain  in  tho  principal  market-tow  ns  in 
the  uoder-roentioned  years.  The  oats  grown  in  Mayo  arc  of 
a superior  quality,  but  the  wheat  is  in  general  inferior  to 
that  of  Galway: — 
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Tlie  coast  fishery,  which  might  be  rendered  very  produc- 
tive, gave  occasional  occupation,  in  1836,  to  3768  fishennen. 
Tho  craft  employed  consisted  of  4 hairdeokeil  vessels,  I'i 
open  sail-boats,  and  G77  row-boats.  The  principal  fishing- 
bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Downpatrick  Head  and 
Broadhaven,  at  obout  3 miles  from  the  shore,  in  30  to  4u 
fathoms  water,  where  turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  hake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  (insular  rocks 
in  the  offing  of  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  South  Inniskea 
is  another  bank,  in  18  to  30  fathoms  water,  on  which  tho 
same  fish  abound.  From  40  to  50  miles  due  west  of  Achil 
Head  some  fish  are  taken  [Galway]  ; but  this  fishery,  re- 
quiring vessels  of  a better  sort  than  are  here  in  use,  has 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Blacksod  Bay  and  Clew 
Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  &c.,  and  vast  quantitiM  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may 
bo  taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is 
chiefly  pmsecuted,  in  the  season,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Killery  harbour. 

The  principal  river  fisheries  in  the  onuniy  aro  those  of 
the  Moy,  Ballycroy,  and  Newport  rivers.  The  salmon- 
fishery  on  the  first  lets  for  15U0/.  per  snnutn ; tho  others 
are  preserved  by  the  proprietors.  In  tho  Newport  river 
salmon  are  in  perfect  older  all  the  year  round. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  remote  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  than  in  the  plain. 
From  to  a day  for  lOU  working  days  in  the  year  is 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  most  parts  of  (he  county ; but 
in  some  districts  the  working  days  do  not  average  mure 
than  30  in  tho  year.  There  is  much  wretchedness  among 
tho  peasantry  of  tho  north-eastern  parts  of  the  oounly ; and 
although  the  people  of  the  mountainous  western  districts,  in 
years  of  ordinary  productiveness,  are  rather  better  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  residents  on  the  plain, 
they  have  occasionally,  especially  in  Erris  and  Achil,  been 
reduced  to  an  extremity  of  distress  scarcely  ever  experienced 
in  any  otlier  part  of  Ireland,  by  failures  in  their  crops. 

There  is  a large  numlierof  resident  gentr)’:  of  the  no- 
bility, tlie  marquis  of  Sligo  and  Lord  Oranmwe  are  the  only 
residents. 
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The  tnenufaeture  oflinens  U carried  on  to  a contiderable 
extent  by  the  country  people:  the  cloth  U (generally  sold 
green  by  the  small  manu&cturers,  and  blearbed  in  other 
counties.  At  Rclrlarc  near  Westport  arc  fuctohes  on  a 
lan?c  scale  for  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  county  the  usual  l>ome  tuatmfacture  of 
friezes  and  Cfmrse  woollens.  In  1831  there  were  in  Mayo  16 
bleachers,  10  reod-makers,  1730  weavers,  5 brewers,  11 
rorn*dcalets,  8 tubarconists,  3 inaluicrs,  58  millers,  and 
154  coopers. 

Mayo  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Erria  (half  barony) 
on  the  north-west,  containing  only  hamlcls  and  villages: 
l)fra}vley  on  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Balima, 
population  (independent  of  the  portion  in  Sligo)  5510; 
kilUlta.  ])op.  1 125  ; and  Crossmolina,  pop.  1481 : Galtenow 
the  north  east,  containing  the  towns  of  ro.xfonl,  pop.  1068, 
and  Swineford,  pop.  81J  ; Castalio  on  the  east,  containing 
the  town  of  Ballaghadereen,  pop.  114J^:  Clunmorns  on  the 
south-east,  containing  the  tow'n  of  Clarcmorris,  pop.  1476  : 
Ktltmdne  on  the  soum,  containing  the  town  of  Ballinrobe, 
pop.  2604,  and  the  villaBc  of  Shrule,  pop,  507  : Carra  in 
the  centre,  containing  the  town  of  (Jasllebar  [Castlsbak], 
)>op.  637.3,  and  village  of  Minola,  pop.  450 : ^^t^rritk  on  the 
south-west,  containing  tl>e  town  of  Westport,  pop.  4448: 
and  Burtiahoole  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  New- 
port, pop.  1235. 

Castlebar  is  the  only  corporate  town  in  the  county:  its 
charter  bears  date  the  llth  of  James  I.  The  corporation  is 
now  extinct. 

Westport  is  a place  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
The  exports  of  com,  meal,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  in  1836.  amount^  to  11,800  tons,  of  the  value  of 
87.805/. : the  importa  in  the  some  year,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  coaK  iron,  sugar,  flax-seed,  tallow,  and  salt, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,517/. 

BalLna  has  also  a large  and  increasing  trade  in  agricul- 


tural produce.  The  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  nearly 
9000  tons  of  com  and  meal  and  500  tons  of  provisions,  of  a 
value,  including  a small  ex^iort  of  kelp,  hides,  and  feathers, 
of  70,568/.  Tlie  imports  in  the  same  year  were  to  the 
value  of  13,532/. 

The  exports  from  Newport  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
the  value  of  2269/.,  and  consisted  wholly  of  com.  There 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports.  In  the  same 
year  the  exports  from  Belmullel  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2940/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Mayo  was  represented  by  four  mcmlicrs, 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Castlebar.  Tlic 
representation  isnowlimited  to  the  two  county  members,  lu 
1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1350  voters.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  (^stlebar;  and  quarter-sessions  at  (Castlebar,  \Ve»t- 
port,  Ballina,  Clarcmorris,  and  Ballinrobe.  On  January  1. 
1836,  the  police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  7 chief 
constables  of  the  first  class,  2 second-class  ditto,  46  con- 
stables, 2U3  subconstablcs,  and  15  horse,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining which  establishment  amounted,  for  the  year  1835, 
to  10,142/.  13s.  1(/.,  of  which  4853/.  16r.  4<f.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  charged 
with  criminal  offences  who  were  committM  to  the  county 
gaol  in  tl>e  year  1836  was  1115,  of  whom  1002  were  males 
and  153  were  females.  Of  these  230  males  and  1 1 females 
could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  306 
males  and  42  females  could  read  only,  437  males  and  85 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  remainder 
the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  Tbe  district  lu- 
natic asylum  is  at  Ballinaslui'.  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  CXstlebar,  and  there  arc  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  towns  and  large  villages.  In  1836  there 
wero  four  newspopers  published  in  this  county,  to  which 
50,925  stamps  were  issued  during  that  year.  There  are 
seven  barracks  in  the  county,  affording  accummodatiuii  for 
1200  men,  but  they  are  only  partially  occupied  at  present. 
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Hialorv,  — This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant  made 

hy  King  Henry  II.  to  William  Fitz-Adelro  du  Burgho  about 
the  year  1180.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  possessor 
had  very  soon  made  a permanent  settlement,  as  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  111.,  the  then  king  of 
Connaught  made  a journey  to  England  to  complain  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  tbe  family  of  the  Burkes.  The 
lord-juslice  of  Ireland  was  on  that  occasion  commanded  to 
* root  out  that  unjust  plantation,  whidi  Hubert,  earl  of 
Kent,  had,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness,  planted  in  those 
parts but  the  command  was  never  acteci  on,  Richard  <le 
Burgho  having  obtained  a new  grant  of  all  Connaught 
after  the  death  of  O’Connor,  the  then  king.  Tlicre  is  very 
little  known  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  settlers 
until  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assas- 
ainaiion  of  William  dc  Burgho,  carl  of  Ulster,  in  A.t>,  1333. 
[BxLrAsT.]  About  this  lime  Mayo  was  a county,  as  apjiears 
by  a roll  of  the  49th  Edward  III.,  preserved  in  the  chancery 
of  Ireland.  It  fell  away  however  from  all  subjection  to  the 
English  law  immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  earl ; for 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  family,  seeing 
that  the  entire  province  of  (x>nnaughl  would  be  inherited 
by  hit  infant  daughter  (who  afterwards  married  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  so  gave  the  crown  its  title  to  the 
inheritance  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.),  seized  upon  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
queuces  of  their  usurpation,  not  only  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  law,  hut  renounced  their  English  names 
and  habits,  identifying  thenisehes  and  their  followers  in 
all  respects  with  the  native  Irish.  Thu  name  chosen  by 
Edmund  de  Burgho,  who  seized  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam 
Oughter,  or  MacWilliam  ‘ tbe  farther/  to  distinguish  las 


family  from  that  of  MacWilliam  Fighter,  or  ' the  hither,’ 
who  had  in  like  manner  usurped  Galway. 

AU  tbe  followers  of  the  family  in  the  county  followed  his 
c.xample.  The  D’Exesters,  or  D’Exons,  look  the  name  of 
MaeJordan  : the  Nanglcs,  or  family  of  De  Angulo,  took 
that  of  MacCoslello;  and  of  the  inferior  families  of  the  De 
Burghos,  some  look  the  names  of  MacHubbard,  Macl>avid. 
MacPhillien,  &c.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day  continued  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  Many  familii's 
from  Galway  and  Ulster  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  successive  chiefs,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  |ieriod 
that  tbe  first  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  prevalent 
names  at  pre-ent  in  tbe  county — Blake,  Brown,  Kirwan, 
Macdonnell.  &c.— is  to  be  referred.  The  first  slop  towards 
a return  to  English  law  and  mannen  was  ma<le  in  1575, 
when  the  then  MacWilliam,  accoropaniud  by  the  O'Malley 
and  a number  of  tbe  elan  Donnoll,  came  to  Galway  anil 
made  his  submission,  consenting  to  pay  25U  maiks  per 
annum  for  bis  country,  ami  to  allow  his  fullow^s  to  hold 
hv  English  tenure.  This  chieftain  is  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  recoivod  his  submission,  as  unable  to 
speak  English,  though  conversing  fluently  in  Latin.  Tlie 
county  wus  shortly  afier  again  declared  shire  ground.  TIic 
Burkes  however  soon  began  to  repine  under  the  now  go- 
vernment, and,  after  many  complaints,  broke  into  rcbcUion. 
in  which  they  were  joined  bv  the  clan  Donnells,  Joyces, 
and  other  families  in  the  soutk  of  the  county.  To  appease 
these  tumults  Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe 
on  the  12th  Julv,  1586,  and  having  r.azcd  several  castles  of 
the  Burkes  and  Macdonnells,  and  given  the  rebels,  who 
bad  been  joined  by  a body  of  2(HM)  Scottish  islesmen,  a 
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signal  tlufoAt  at  Artlnorec,  on  the  Mov.  succccdud  iii  re*  acquire*!  some  education.  On  hU  ret  uni  to  hU  native  pro* 
Rturiug  the  county  to  tnim(ud)ily.  'i'Lo  old  families  ot‘  vince  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  tlie  wife  of  one  of  his 
Mayo,  in  general,  lutjk  }»ari  m the  reWlUon  of  1G41  and  neighbours.  Being  surprised  by  the  utfeiuUd  husband,  he 
the  succeeding  uars,  and  very  extciiaive  forfeitures  were  v»ai  bound  by  his  orders,  accord ing  to  the  current  story, 
the  consequence.  Thu  forfeitures  contM.quent  on  the  war  to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam  in  a half  savage 
of  the  Revolution  extended  Co  acres,  of  an  estiiualed  statu  about  the  Ukraine,  aiul  the  auinial  was  turne>l 

total  value,  at  that  time,  of  37,oUa/.  Tiie  faunlius  of  loose.  The  frightened  hor>u  ran  with  his  unwilhng 
Burke,  Browne,  and  Dillon  were  tho.sO  ehiully  alTuctod.  burden,  till  it  roacberl  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  where 
During  these  troubles  however  Mayo  was  nut  thu  soeno  of  Muzeppa,  who  was  in  a senseless  slate,  was  released 
any  military  operations  of  importance ; the  only  meaiuruble  ft'om  his  dangorous  position.  Being  restored  to  health 
event  of  that  kind,  since  the  battle  of  Arduatee,  being  the  b>  the  kind  trcaiuiunt  of  the  Cossoeks,  he  entered  into  their 
iina.'.iun.  by  the  French,  under  General  Humbert,  m i7'J8.  service,  and  ruse  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  supreme 
The  invading  force  cousUled  of  tlUUrauk  and  file  only;  roinmandur.  This  romantic  story  of  the  horse  se<.Mns  scarcely 
hut  such  was  the  alai  in  caused  by  llieir  unexpected  descent,  credible,  and  one  might  reasonably  doubt  if  a man  could 
that  they  easily  carried  the  towns  of  Killalla  and  Balhna;  C!,ca|>e  with  his  Ufe  under  such  circumslauecM.  The  point 
ami,  being  joined  by  a large  bmly  of  thu  peaisamry,  defeated  has  at  lost  been  settled  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  the 
General  Lake,  at  tLe  head  of  COUO  men.  before  tliu  town  cuiitem^xirary  metuuirs  of  Pa2,sek.  which  were  iulely  pub- 
«rCa>ilubar.  [CxsiXKUAit.]  The  surrender  of  the  invading  li^ihed  m Folish.  According  to  that  author,  Mazoppu  was 
fiiree  at  Balliuaiauck  however  soon  restored  Iraiiquillity.  buutid  by  ibe  ufTeudcHl  hu^band  to  the  same  horse  on  winch 
[Leitrim.]  he  had  come  to  )>ay  bis  addrusscs  to  the  wife.  The  horse. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  eeclcsiasUcuI.  being  let  loose,  eaniud  its  master  back  to  bis  own  hou<<>, 
There  are  round  towers  at  Killalla,  Turlogh,  Meeliek,  and  Qud  the  shame  which  ^laiteppu  foU  at  imving  been  exposed 
Ballu.  At  Cong  are  the  remains  of  a snletidid  abbey,  otigin-  iu  such  a manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and 
ally  founded  in  thcsc\enth  ceulury,  and  ru-edified  by  O'Con-  retire  among  the  Cossacks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
nor  in  the  twelflb.  An  arcIhepiscupalcrozierufsurprUingly  reasons  which  induced  Muzeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  sewn 
!>eaultful  workmanship,  mudu  by  itummand  of  Tuilogh  | distinguished  himscir  by  hU  bodily  strength,  great  courage, 
O'Connor,  the  father  of  Kodcrick,  the  last  iialivu  king  of  naiumi  abilities,  and  some  acqutrumunls,  so  that  he  beruiuo 
Ireland,  and  preserved  at  Cong  until  very  rueuutly,  U now  general  udjutant  am!  secretary  of  Hetman  Samoiluwicii, 
in  the  possessiua  of  the  lloval  Irish  Acadomy.  At  Bally-  and  alter  lux  death  in  16b7  wus  cho.<«en  to  flU  liis  place, 
haunis  arc  the  ruins  of  a largely  c-iidoweil  abbey  founded  by  The  Coftsackn  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by 
the  family  of  Kutiglu.  Very  lino  remains  of  a Franciscan  I King  Stephen  Butlury  (who  died  in  loS6),  rebelled  against 
friary  at  Moyne,  founded  by  William  du  Burgho,  aie  still  Boland  in  lti48,  ami  being  unablo  to  maintain  themselves 
standing.  Rosserk  abbey,  in  the  same  neighlxiurhoo*!,  > an  independent  nation,  they  subiniUed  to  tho  czar  of 
^ built  by  tho  Joyces  in  the  flficeulh  century,  is  another  very  ' Muhcovy  iu  ltio4,  on  condition  that  all  their  hbeiTies  and 
striking  ruin.  Ruthbran,  also  near  the  Moy,  but  of  wbicit  t privileges  should  bo  piCTieived.  But  the  Muscovites  soon 
all  traeos  have  now  disappeared,  was  a foundation  of  the  | began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  con* 
Jordans,  the  remains  of  whoso  castles  are  very  numerous  i veil  tho  Ukraine  into  a proviiico  and  govern  it  like  the  other 
throughout  the  barony  of  Galien.  Tho  remains  of  Ballin-  1 parts  of  their  empire.  Muzeppa,  who  wus  much  in  favour 
lubber  abbey,  seven  miles  from  BuUinrobc,  are  among  the  | Fetur  the  Great,  to  wlium  ho  liad  nmilored  many 
must  elegant  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland,  ominent  services,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Iiberlies  of 
It  was  founded  by  Caihal  O'Connor  about  the  latter  end  of  | his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  strong  but 
the  twelfth  century.  Numerous  other  remains  of  religious  usolens  representations  against  tlicir  violuiiun.  'ilie  victories 

houses  founded  by  the  fatnilies  of  De  Burgh,  O'Malley,  ef  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  induced  Mozeppa,  nutwithstaiul- 

and  Nangle,  throughout  the  county,  arc  enumerated.  | ing  his  great  at^  for  he  was  tlten  about  sei'eiity.  to  enter 

The  military  antiquities  ate  not  in  general  of  much  ex-  , hito  a negotiation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the 
tent  or  inlerest.  Carrig-a-Niie,  near  Newport,  is  said  (o  ! Ukraine,  which  Charles  promised  to  cslablisli  if  Mazeppa 
have  been  a stronghold  of  Grace  O'MulIcy,  a daughter  of'  would  join  him  with  his  forces.  The  negotblioii  was  dis* 
tlval  MacWilliam  who  submitted  in  lo7^,  still  commonly  covered  by  two  colonels  of  the  Cossack  army,  named  lnkra 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  namo  of  Giana  Naile,  and  cole*  and  Kuezubey,  who  reporltKl  it  (u  Felcr  the  Great  Peter 
bralod  for  liur  exploits  against  the  English,  espiTially  by  w as  however  so  confldent  in  Muzeppa's  fidelity,  that  he  gavo 
sea.  Doona  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Tullaglian  bay,  was  up  both  the  colonels  as  culuuiniuturs  to  Mazeppa,  who  or* 
another  seat  of  Uie  O'Malleys,  and  is  still  a place  of  con*  dered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

siderable  extent:  so  also  is  Inver  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  According  to  Ins  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles 
Broadliavcn,  which  probably  belonged  to  tho  same  family,  turned  from  tlm  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  lie  was  pur* 
On  a dulachod  rock,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  are  the  re*  suing,  to  the  south,  in  order  to  join  Mazop)>a  and  spend  the 
markable  ruins  of  Doonbriste,  or  ' Broken  Castle,'  so  called  winter  iu  tbe  rich  Ukraine,  but  ibu  disasters  which  lK>full 
from  certain  remaius  of  an  aalioDt  building  on  the  cliflT,  his  army  on  a inarch  during  the  severe  winter  of  1 7UH*9 
currespondiiig uxauily  with  utlier  ruins  silualcdun  the  sum-  reduced  It  to  a wrolclmd  condition;  whilst  the  designs  of 
niit  of  a detached  rock,  standing  in  tho  tea  about  300  yards  Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  Halurin,  was  taken, 
olT,  vrUicb  is  honco  inferred  to  bavo  ported  from  the  main*  j R^er  a dc'ipenite  routuuce,  by  the  troops  of  Peter,  and 
land  in  sumo  convulsion  of  nature.  None  of  the  o'tlier  feudal  I Mazeppa,  being  dcsertesl  by  his  army.  juine*l  Chai  les  with  an 
remains  are  worth  notice.  I inconsiderable  force.  Afler  tho  battle  of  Pultava  he  retired 

Tho  county  cximnties  are  duftayed  by  grand  jury  present-  with  Charles  to  the  Turkish  territory,  whore  ho  died  soon 
inents.  The  amoun^vied  in  1033  wus  J7,0ol/.  14s  7^</.,  I after. 

of  which  CUU3f.  was  for  repayment  of  guvernmeot  j M.VZZUOLI.  [Paruioiano-] 

loans,  5o63/.  7«.  *Ji/.  fur  polico.  94o7/.  9s.  6^  fur  public  < MK.VCO,  or  KIO.  [Japa.'s.] 

institutions,  and  salaries,  &c..  and  C023/.  3«.  for  the  I klEAD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Ixmdon  in 
construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges.  lG7o,  and  after  studying  in  stiroc  of  tbe  mowC  celebrated  of 

iShtlttitcai  Survey  of  A/uyo,  DubUn.  18u2  ; Frazer’s  | fhe  contiuunial  schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
Guide  through  Ireland^  DubUn,  1838  ; Second  Report  of  | ciim  at  l^adua  iu  1693.  On  his  return  to  England,  obtain* 
JiaHustu  Cummittionert  for  Irtluiid;  Cxix's  Uittory  of  ing  coiiBiderablc  reputation  iu  his  practice,  he  was  appointed 
Ireltmd;  Purlioanentary  lieporit  and  IKipers.)  in  1703  physician  to  Sl  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  1711 

M.WOR.  [Boroughs  or  £ngl.am>  AND  Wales.]  anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons’ Hall.  He  was  also  elected 
M.WOVV.  [Chemistrv.]  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  pliy- 

MAYPU.  [Uhile.]  sician  to  George  II.  • On  the  deatli  of  liis  chiof  patron,  tho 

MAZANDERAN.  [Persia.]  culebraterl  Dr.  KadclilTc,  Mead  became  tho  most  rcDOwnud 

AZARIN,  Cardutal.  [Anme  or  Austria;  Louts  XIV.]  physician  of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  rcliuquish  all  his 
MAZEPPA.  Hetman  (that  is,  oommander-in  chief)  of  public  oflic’eA  He  employed  tho  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
tli^^ssacks  of  tbe  Ukraine,  ha.s  become  celebrated  by  a which  he  obtained  Crum  his  practice,  in  tho  patronage  of 
pcl|Pc>r  Lord  Byron,  which  lias  for  its  subject  his  extraor*  science  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  pictures,  and  u 
dinary  adventure.  Ho  was  tho  son  of  a Polish  gonlleman  very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  greater 
in  Podolia,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a page  at  tho  court  part  to  the  Colle;;e  of  Physicians.  He  died  iu  1754. 
of  King  Jolm  Casimir(who  reigned  1648— 1688),  where  he  Mead's  principal  works  arc, ' A Mechanical  Acruunt  of 
P.C.,  No.  Plfi.  VoL.  XV.-F 
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Poi»onit,’  I<onJon.  1702 ; * Do  iniporto  solia  et  lunoa  in  ror*  | 
pDia  hmnana.  et  morbis  in<lo  onutiihs'  1 7U4 ; ‘A  iihort  Dis<  ! 
(\)ur»c  euueeinin^  Postilenlmi  CunUgion,’  17^0,  wim-U  was  ' 
uriUcn  ut  the  request  of  the  hocrctury  of  state,  in  reference  | 
to  the  rontu^iuvu  nature  of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Mar-  i 
seille,  fur  the  prevention  uf  wbiL-h  Mead  recoiumeuded  the  1 
ritfuruua  measures  of  quarantine  and  disiiifectkon.  I 
Some  rapers  on  Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physi-  , 
rians,  irum  which  he  inferred  many  interesting  facts  in  the 
hihturv  uf  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had  a lung  dUcu&sion  | 
with  f>r.  Convera  Middleton.  ‘ On  the  Scurvy,’  174S  ; this  ^ 
w as  publishuu  us  an  apneudix  to  the  account  of  the  method  | 
of  vuutilating  the  lioiiu  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by  t 
Sutton.  ‘On  Suiall-tKix  and  Meades,’  174»;  coalainitig 
n full  account  of  inoculation,  of  which  be  had  witnessed  : 
the  iirat  experiments  in  this  country  on  some  condemned  i 
prisoners.  * Medicina  Sacra,  scu  do  Morbis  insignioribus  | 
qui  in  BibliU  memorantur,’  1748;  * Monita  et  Prax^epta 
Medico,’  1751,  containing  a general  summary  of  his  me<iical 
ox)>erienco.  All  these  works,  both  individually  and  coUcc>  1 
lively,  passed  through  several  editions  in  thus  country,  as  \ 
well  ns  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  I 

(Aiiiheiitic  ^IfcmorVr  q/“  the  Life  of  Hichard  Meoif  by 
Matthew  Maly,  M.D.,  8vo.,  London,  1755.)  | 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.  [ConcnictTM.]  j 

MEADOWS  are  properly  low  grounds  on  iho  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  being  kept  inoist  by  tlieir  situation,  and  also 
occasiunaily  Hooded  bv  the  rise  of  the  waters,  are  best 
odapted  for  the  growth  of  grass,  and  are  generally  mown 
for  liay.  Some  meadows  of  great  extent,  belonging  to  a 
community  or  district,  in  which  every  inhabitant  has  a 
right  to  send  las  cattle  to  graze,  under  certain  regulations, 
ore  never  mown. 

When  the  number  of  those  who  have  a right  of  common 
pasture  is  nut  very  great,  they  frequently  agree  among 
themselves  to  abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  m 
spring,  and,  dividing  thorn  into  portions,  each  makes  hay  of 
hi»  share  ; aAor  which  the  cattle  are  a<imilie<l  in  cumrnon 
fur  the  remainder  of  tlie  season.  Thus  a cuntmon  meadow 
is  converted  into  a Lammat  meadotr,  that  is,  a meadow 
whirh  bccomus  a common  pasture  after  tho  1st  of  August, 
tins  being  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  hay  has 
been  made  and  secured. 

Wlien  meadows  aro  private  property  they  become  much 
moro  valuable.  The  flooding  is  encouraged  or  prevented, 
neowding  to  circuroslanres,  and  in  many  cases  artificial 
irrigation  is  adopted.  [Irbioatiox.]  If  they  are  exposed 
to  bo  too  often  inundate<l,  they  are  protected  by  dams  and 
sluices. 

Tho  herbage  of  low  wet  meadows  is  generally  coarser 
and  less  nutritious  than  tliat  of  those  which  lie  higher: 
hence  upland  liay,  ns  it  is  calleil.  is  preferred  for  the  better 
sort  of  cattle,  (tood  grass  land,  to  which  the  floods  never 
rise,  is  often  called  mcodow  land  wlien  the  natural  herbage 
15  pi-rmanent,  and  frequently  made  into  hny. 

Upland  moadows  are  very  valuable  wherever  there  it  a 
demniid  for  good  hay.  A considerable  degree  of  attention 
is  required  to  mako  them  most  pnvduciive.  Not  lieing 
annually  recruited  by  fliKMimg,  tliey  would  si)on  degenerate 
if  some  pains  were  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  natural  fer- 
tility. Tliit  may  bo  done  in  various  ways : ilio  mo>i  obvious 
is  to  recruit  them  frequently  with  the  richest  animal  and 
vegetable  manure,  which,  lieing  spread  over  the  surface  nt 
n time  when  sliowers  are  abundant,  that  is,  eilhor  early  in 
spring  or  immediately  after  midsummer,  is  washed  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  A rapid  growth  is  thus  produced, 
which  is  soon  perceived  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  a 
mead.iw  which  has  been  manured  with  that  of  one  left  in 
its  natural  state.  It  has  been  assertecl  by  many  npp'icid- 
tural  suthors  that  the  produce  of  hay  is  greater  when  the 
meadows  are  mown  every  year,  provided  they  be  occasion- 
ally manured,  than  when  mown  and  depastured  nltematoly. 
But  the  productiveness  of  a meadow  depends  entirely  on 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  A meadow,  the 
loti  of  which  is  naturally  of  a rich  nafbre,  and  adapted  to 
produce  fine  grasses,  may  be  mown  year  after  year  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  quality  of  the  hay : while 
another  of  inferior  qualify  squires  to  be  occasionally 
aronped  close,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
and  to  allow  the  finer  to  rise.  As  to  the  oficct  of  taking  off 
the  bay  by  mowing  it,  comparcfl  with  that  of  tho  bite  of 
cattle,  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  in  pasturing  the 
grmii  if  repeatedly  cropped  close  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 


rites  to  such  a height  that  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  can  sever  it. 
It  consc(|Ucnily  .••preads  by  tho  routs,  and  the  pile  bc-comes 
closer.  Tho  urino  uf  the  cattle  greatly  nromoiet  luxuriant 
vegututiun  in  raniy  weather,  but  m hoi  dry  weather  it  dues 
mure  harm  than  good.  The  dung,  when  dropped  on  the 
grubs,  is  of  little  or  no  value  compared  with  what  it  would 
be  if  mixed  upwith  straw,  earth, ur  (loat.  or  diffused  through 
water  in  a tank.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  practice  to 
employ  women  ami  childrtm  to  collect  the  fresh  dung  in 
the  pastures,  and  to  carry  it  to  a heap  of  earth  where  it 
may  be  covered  up,  or  to  a tank  where  it  muy  be  Uilutc<l 
wiiK  wotcr. 

Of  laic  yoars  tho  praeliee  of  tmling  has  been  extensively 
adopted ; that  is,  all  the  grass  is  mown  and  carried  every 
day,  in  a green  state,  to  rows  or  horses  tied  up  m a stable. 
By  this  means  all  the  advantage  of  mowing  for  hay  is 
obtained,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  raanuro,  whirh 
can  be  applied  to  tho  land  in  a liquid  and  diluted  stale, 
when  its  effect  is  iwwerful  and  certain.  So  much  more 
fodder  U produce*!  /rom  the  land  by  the  system  of  soiling, 
that  arable  fields  arc  converted  iuto  artificial  and  tompurury 
mcailows,  in  which  thu  different  species  of  grass4M  are  sown, 
in  order  to  be  cut  green  or  made  into  hay ; and  when,  from 
tho  nature  of  tho  soil,  tho  herbage  degenerates,  the  field  is 
ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved  by  this  change  uf  cul- 
tivation. [Grass  Lakd.1 

When  a natural  mcailow  has  been  neglecteil,  and  the 
grass  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  moss,  it  requires  much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal fertility.  lu  most  cases  tho  shortest  method  and 
thu  best  is  to  plough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during 
a course  of  tiHsgc,  without  taking  v«>ry  exhausting  crops 
from  It,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in  a clean  and 
enriched  state,  by  sowing  tho  best  sort  of  grass  seeds;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoculating,  or  planting  in  it  small 
tufts  of  grass  fr*jin  some  rich  meadow,  which  will  snou 
increase,  and  pro<luce  a new  an<l  improved  sward.  Rut 
where  the  soil  is  a ver^*  stiff  clay,  with  only  a small  depth 
of  good  mould  over  it,  there  is  some  clati«r  in  breaking 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  take  a long  time  ami  much  manuro 
to  reproduce  a projier  covering  of  grass.  In  this  case  it  ts  a 
preferable  practice  to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of 
instriiments  which  do  not  go  deep,  but  only  tear  up  tho 
surface.  If  this  is  done  early  in  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  the  wholo  surfhec  is  brought  to  resemble  a 
fallow  field,  good  grns-i  seeds  may  be  immediately  sown.  If 
rich  manure,  mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  it  then  spread  over 
the  lan'l,  and  the  whole  well  harrewed  and  rolled,  the  old 
and  young  grass  will  spring  up  t*^ellM*r,  and  show  a won- 
derful improveinent  in  a vcr>'  few  months.  It  is  prudent 
to  mow  this  renovated  meadow  beforo  the  seeds  of  tho 
grasses  are  firmed,  contrary  to  a common  notion  that  in  a 
thin  moailowthe  seed  should  be  allowi'd  to  shiHl.  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  The  notion  is  good,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  sowing  seed  prrwluced  on  other  ground : 
for  the  ripening  of  tho  seed  tends  to  exhaust  tho  soil.  If 
the  grass  lx  cut  IxTore  the  flower  is  faded,  the  roots  will 
soon  spread,  and  produce  a now  and  improved  sward. 

It  must  be  ohiervcd  that  it  is  not  indifferent  what  cattlo 
arc  turned  into  the  meadow  after  bay-making.  Horses 
inrariably  prmluce  coarse  weeds  by  their  dung  and  umie: 
cows  may  be  dcjiastured  in  autumn,  ns  long  ns  the  surface 
is  dry ; but  sheep  arc  far  more  advantageous,  and  may  lx 
kept  in  the  moanovrs  at  all  times,  if  ihoy  arc  not  loo  wet 
for  tho  health  of  the  sheep,  and  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  having  the  rot.  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  toft 
by  tho  autumnal  rains,  all  heavy  cattle  should  be  excluded : 
every  tread  of  a horse  or  cow  at  this  time  d*>stroys  a portion 
of  good  gra«s,  ond  makes  a hollow,  in  which  the  water 
remains,  kilting  tho  finer  grasses,  and  producing  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants. 

Tho  meadows  which  are  to  be  mown  should  be  shut  up 
early  in  spring,  and  those  which  are  soft  and  wet  should 
have  nothing  laiger  than  a slieep  in  them  from  November 
till  after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

ME.\N.  By  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  meant 
an  intermediate  quantity  determined  by  mathematical  rules. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  finding  a mean,  but  the 
two  principal  results  of  this  kind  are  call^  the  an7Amtf|iiB/ 
and  tho  geometrical  means.  I'hc  names  are  not  prepwlv 
expressive  of  the  distinction  between  them,  but  thi'y  arc 
established  by  use. 

An  arithmetical  mean  U the  simple  atiraox,  formed  by 
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mkling  the  quentities  toi^ther»  and  dividing  by  the  number  | 
ofquaiititioe.  A geometrical  mean  is  the  xjuare  of^ 
tho  product  of  the  quantities.  Generally,  let  there  bo  a | 
number  of  quantitio*.  r„  Tj,  See.,  and  lot  ^ t,, 

&c.)  bo  a function  of  them  which  is  hymraetrical,  that  is, 
which  is  not  altcrc<l  when  any  two  of  them  are  inter- 
changed ; then  if  ^ be  found  from  tbc  equation 
<t>  (y.  y.  y.  &c  ) = (^  (j-„  r„  x„  &c. ). 
y may  be  called  a species  of  mean. 

The  arithmetical  mean,  or  average  (wliicii  is  always  to  bu 
understood  when  the  word  moan  is  mentioned,  unle&s  the 
contrary  bo  specified),  is  taken  to  bu  the  most  probable 
result  of  a number  of  discordant  quantiuus^whicu  would 
have  been  the  i-umu  but  for  errors  of  ubaurvatioii  or  expu- 
rimeiit.  Thus  if  three  measures  of  the  same  length  give 
J‘J2,  rJ3,  and  123*4,  tho  meau  of  which  is  122'b,  it  is 
presumed  that  122*6  is  more  likely  to  be  the  real  length 
viikdi  was  attempted  to  be  measured  than  any  other.  \Ve 
confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  pointing  out  how 
it  may  bo  ascertained  what  degree  of  probability  belongs  to 
such  results. 

In  assuming  tbc  avorago  as  tlie  most  probable  result,  it 
is  presumed  that  any  oiiu  measurement  is  as  likely  to  err 
one  way  as  the  other;  that  is,  as  Ukuly  to  ho  too  small  us 
too  great.  If  nothing  hut  results  bu  known,  this  presump- 
tion is  justifiable;  but  if  it  be  known  tliat  there  is  more 
tuadoiiey  to  error  of  one  sort  than  the  other,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  cannot  be  oscertaiued  until  it  is  found  out  by 
how  much  tile  average  of  a very  large  number  of  observa- 
tions would  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  Say  it  is  kuown 
that  in  tho  lung  run  the  average  will  be  increased  *3  above 
the  truth  by  a greater  tendency  to  measure  loo  much  than 
too  little;  then  122*6  — *3,  or  122*3,  is  tliu  most  probable 
result  of  the  proeuding  three  observalious. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  ubservaliuas  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  the  average  must  he  nearly  the  truth  required, 
and  the  nearer  tlio  agreement  of  the  observations,  the  more 
nearly.  If  the  observations  do  not  agree  well,  the  average  is 
still  more  Ukuly  than  auy  thing  else,  but  not  so  likely  us  before. 

We  now  show  how,  having  a number  of  obsurvatiuns.  to 
determine  lliu  probability  that  the  truth  lies  within  a given 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  average.  A table  must  be  used, 
which  we  hero  give  to  a greater  extent  than  wc  shunld 
otherwise  do,  on  account  of  surc4.*uduig  articles.  1a!1  M be 
the  average  of  a number  of  ubservutious,  and  let  M -f-  m 
.*md  M — m be  the  liiuiU  of  which  it  is  required  to  know 
what  is  the  ehaucc  of  the  truth  being  butvvecti  them.  Take 
the  difi'erence  between  M and  each  of  the  m-sulls  of  ubserva- 
lion,  and  add  tiio  Mpiarus  of  these  difTereiicus.  Multiply  lUU 
times  the  number  of  observations  b)  m.  and  divide  by  the 
b(]uare  root  of  twice  the  sum  just  found  : take  the  miiiiber 
nearest  to  tho  result  in  Uiu  column  marked  A,  aud  opposite 
to  it,  in  the  column  marked  U,  will  be  found  tho  uumher 
of  chances  out  of  lO.UOl)  for  the  degree  of  neaiuess 
required. 


I Siippow,  fw  example,  that  seven  oliicrvations  give  10*03. 
> I0‘?t.  lO-HH.  10*20,  10*30.  10*7*2.  10*81,  the  average 
j which  is  10*34.  differing  from  the  ruspcclivc  ohsi>rvuti.)iis 
by  *31,  *17,  *44.  *2H,  *24,  *18,  and  *27,  tho  sum  of  tho 
squares  of  which  is  *7239,  twice  which  is  I *4478,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  I * 203.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance 
of  tho  truth  lying  between  10*54  + *06  and  l0*.f»4  — *06, 
wo  have  then  to  multiply  700  by  *06,  which  gives  42,  and 
to  divifle  by  1*203,  which  gives  .34*9.  Opposite  to  33  in 
the  column  A is  found  3794.  so  that  3794  out  of  10,000,  or 
3794  to  620C  is  tlie  chance  of  the  result  lying  between  tho 
limits  given;  that  is,  nearly  31  to  19  against  it.  If  tho 
limits  proposed  had  been  IU*34  + *1  and  10*34  — *1.700 
multiplied  by  *l  and  dividetl  l>y  I* 203  would  have  given 
38*2.  Oppi'site  to  58  in  tho  table  we  find  3379.  so  that  it 
is  3679  to  4121,  or  about  39  to  41,  in  favour  of  the  result 
lying  between  10*64  and  10*44. 

1(1  tbc  preceding  rule  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  equally  trustworthy,  or  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance which  would  beforehand  load  us  to  supiKi^o  that  any 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  another.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  no  rule  cun  be  applied  except  one  which  depends 
on  the  olmorver’s  judgment.  He  must  make  (he  different 
observations  reckon  as  ditfereiit  numbers  of  obscrvaiions, 
allowing  any  uuo  olMien*ation  to  count  a.i  more  than  one,  if 
ho  believes  it  to  be  better  tlian  the  rest.  Thus  supptj.ve 
three  observations  to  give  26,  23,  and  29,  and  that  it  is 
thought  there  is  reason  to  prefer  26  to  the  others,  and  29 
to  26,  so  that  28  ranks  in  the  obsen'er’s  mind  as  being  as 
good  as  a mean  of  eight  observations.  29  of  six,  and  *26  of 
ibur.  It  must  tlieo  be  considered  that  there  have  been 
8 -f  6 + 4.  or  16  observations,  of  which  6 have  given  28, 
6 have  given  29,  and  4 have  given  26.  These  uumbers,  8, 
6,  and  4,  are  called  the  tr^ghU  of  the  several  obserratiuim 
28,  29,  and  26.  and  the  alteration  in  the  preceding  rule  is  us 
follows: — In  forming  the  average,  multiplvcach  observation 
by  its  weight;  aild  the  result,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  weights.  Thus  8X2b  + 6X29+4X2«s=  3H2, 
which  divided  by  8 + 6 + 4.  or  18,  is  27*89.  the  most  pro- 
bable result.  In  finding  (he  probability  of  the  truth  lying 
wuhm  given  limits  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  most 
{wubable  average,  let  tho  average  be  M us  befoiT,  aud  the 
limits  M + m and  M — m\  take  the  difference  between  M 
and  each  of  the  results  of  observalion.  multiply  the  &<umre 
of  each  difference  by  the  weight  of  its  observation,  and  add 
the  results.  Multiply  lUU  times  the  sum  of  the  weights  by 
m,  an<l  divide  by  ibc  square  root  of  twice  the  sum  ju!>t 
found : take  the  number  nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column 
marked  A.  and  op]Kh»ile  to  it  in  the  column  marked  U will 
bo  found  the  number  of  chances  out  of  iO.OOU  for  the 
degree  of  nearness  required.  Thus  if  in  the  preceding 
iiistaiice  we  ask  what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  lying 
between  27*89  + *2  and  27*89  — *2,  wo  ol>seni*(?  that  27  * 89 
differs  from  (be  several  results  by  1*89,  * 1 1.  and  I’ll,  the 
squares  of  which  multiplied  by  4.  6,  and  6,  and  tho  lv^nlts 
added  together,  give  21*7778,  twice  which  is  4J*3336,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  6*6U0.  And  100  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  or  1800,  multiplied  by  ‘i,  is  360,  which  divided 
by  6*6  gives  34*6.  Opposite  to  65  in  column  A we  find  5633 
in  Column  II ; that  is,  wc  have  5633  to  4367,  or  about  56  to 
44  in  favour  of  the  truth  lying  between  the  limits  specified. 

The  inverse  problem  is  as  follows:  given  the  observa- 
tions, required  the  limits  of  difl'ereiice  fh)m  the  average 
between  which  it  is  a given  chance,  a to  6,  that  the  truth 
shall  lie.  In  both  cases  the  first  process  is  to  turn  (i:(a-j-^) 
into  a decimal  fraction  of  four  pla»»,  and  to  take  the  nume- 
rator of  such  fraction. 

Look  for  the  numerator  in  column  B,  find  the  number 
nearest  to  it,  and  take  out  the  number  corresponding  trw 
column  A.  Multiply  this  by  the  square  root  used  in  the 
direct  rule,  and  divide  by  lOU  times  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, or,  if  tliey  aro  not  equally  good,  by  lUO  times  tbe 
sum  of  tbe  weights.  The  quotient  is  the  answer  required. 
But  when,  as  most  froqueutly  happens,  an  even  chance  is 
the  given  chance,  use  47*7  instead  of  the  number  found 
in  column  A. 

In  tbe  first  of  tbe  given  instances  it  is  required  to  know 
within  what  limits  it  is  99  to  1 that  tbe  (ruth  is  ountainod. 
Here  99  :(99  -f- 1)  is  *9900,  and  looking  fur  9900  in  column 
B we  find  9899  opposite  to  182  in  c^umn  A.  Multiply 
182  by  1*203,  which  gives  218*946,  which  divided  by  "00 
gives  ‘313.  so  that  it  is  99  to  1 that  the  truth  lies  between 
10*54 -f  *313  and  10*54  - *313. 
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In  the  second  inslancc,  required  the  limits  witliin  which 
it  in  ail  evvn  chance  that  the  truth  is  contained.  Multiply 
47'1  by  6*6.  and  divide  hy  1300,  which  Rives  '17^;  and  tt 
i&  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  lies  between  ‘27*S9  + * 175 
and  i;‘89  - • 175. 

Tho  amount  of  tieparlurc  from  the  average  within  which, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  an  even  chance  tliat  tlic  truth 
shad  lie,  is  callisl  the  jtrfJtahle  frnyr  ot  the  ob5M.•r^‘alion  or 
av4TU,m  of  observations  U>  which  it  refers.  When  the  pro- 
balde  error  of  any  one  oliservation  is  given,  llml  of  the 
avenure  is  found  by  dividing  it  by  the  jujuaro  root  of  the 
nnmWr  of  observations.  Tims  if  there  be  lUO  observations, 
of  each  of  which  it  is  an  oven  chance  that  it  is  within  ‘ 1 of 
the  truth ; then  the  square  root  of  100  being  10,  and  * I ~ 
lo  Ijcing  *01,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  overage  of  the 
hundred  observations  is  within  *01  of  the  truth. 

For  further  account  of  the  tnaUcrH  contninud  in  this  arti- 
cle, sec  PEOBABiuTiiJs,TnyoRY  op ; OiJSKkVATioN  ; Risk. 
For  description  of  methods  without  deuiotisiratbii,  see 
lAirdncr's  'Cabinet  Cyclopadm,’  E«.-ny  on  Probabilities. 
For  dninnnsiralion,  see  the  works  of  Laplace  or  Poisson  on 
Pruhabtliises,  llie article  'Pitdinbdities*  in  the  ' Kncyclupa’d).*i 
Metropolitnna,’  or  Mr.  Galloway’s  article  on  the  •■auie 
subject  Miublihhvd  >rpuralel.v),in  llie  ' Eucyclopoylia  Brilan- 
nica.*  Tlic  tabic  may  bo  found  to  greater  extent  in  liio 
first  and  two  last  articles  cited,  and  also  in  the  Ikrlin 
* Asironomwchcs  Jahibuch'  for  1834. 

MEANDRFNA,  a genus  of  Lamelliferous  corals.  [Ma* 

DMEPHYLLUEA.] 

MEASLES  KhfiyrbilU.  Rub*(*la)  is  the  popular  name  of  a 
contagious  disease,  characterised  by  an  o.''upUon  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  chietiy  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  measles  is  uncertain,  but  its 
application  to  the  diseaii^  we  arc  treating  of  was  probably 
borrowed  from  an  appearance  so  denominated  in  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  l>ears  rcMunblaiicc.  Measles  is  ushered 
ill  by  more  or  less  fever,  n running  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  .some  inllammatioiiof  the  latter,  sneciing,  hoarse- 
ness, a dry  cough,  diliioully  of  re^pi^ltion,  and  occasionally 
slight  sorcncM  of  the  throat.  Fn>m  three  to  six  days  after 
the  conimuncemcnt  of  these  symptoms  a rash  begins  to 
appear,  which  first  shows  itself  m distinct,  red,  and  nearly 
circular  spots,  having  some  restunblanre  to  floa-biies:  these 
spots  gradually  cuaiesec  and  form  small  slightly  cicvalcil 
patches  of  an  irregular  figure,  but  approaching  nearest  to 
that  of  scnncircles  or  crescents.  The  patches  first  show 
themselves  on  the  forehead  and  fuce.  and  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.  At  the  commence- 
incnt  of  the  eruption  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  are 
aomewhat  augmented,  and  during  its  height  the  whole  face 
is  often  swollen  and  the  eyelids  thereby  closed ; on  its  decline, 
w^iich  begins  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  fever  ceases,  and 
from  those  parts  of  the  body  |>revioubly  covered  by  eruption 
tho  cuticle  separates  in  small  bran-like  scales.  A diurrhiBa 
now  cnnimoiiiy  supervenes,  and  affords  relief  to  tho  other 
symptoms,  lliis  iiovever  is  the  period  when  the  danger, 
which  is  a oonscqucncc  rathor  than  a concomitant  of  measles, 
commences.  The  cough,  which  lias  continued  throughout 
the  active  period  of  the  disease,  now  assunu's  a more  serious 
charaoter;  the  eapactoratiou,  which  hitherto  has  been  sim- 
ply mucus,  indicative  of  the  inflammation  being  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe  bronchial  tubc^  becomes 
bloody,  or  mixed  with  pus,  showing  either  that  inllamma- 
lion  has  attacked  the  pro])er  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that 
tuberculous  deposits  have  taken  place  in  these  organs,  con- 
stituting pulmonary  consumption.  If  the  patient  happily 
escape  lliese  dangers,  others,  less  fatal  indeed,  but  scarcely 
loss  to  be  dreaded,  not  unfroqucntly  show  themselves,  among 
the  most  severe  of  which  nro  obstinate  ophthalmia  and  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  {tarts  of  tho  ear,  the  former  not 
unfrequcntly  terminating  in  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
and  the  latter  in  deafness.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  this  is  a picture,  rather  of  what  may  and  occaHionally 
drxis  happen,  than  of  what  takes  place  in  (ho  imgorily  of 
instances:  such  severe  terminations  of  the  disorder  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  itl-fe<l  and  ill-clad  children  of  the  poor, 
and  to  tnc  more  sickly  ones  of  the  opulent  Measles  fro- 
quonily  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  in  ibis  country  usually  at 
the  beginning  of  spring.  These  epidemics  vary  considera- 
bly in  character,  being  somelimes  benign,  at  other  limes 
very  falal,  and  occasuiiially  they  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
oonjuuetion  with  small-pox ; like  the  latter  disea-Hi,  measles 
rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  twice.  Exi>«rimuuts 


have  been  made  to  determine  how  far  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  tbo  parts  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  might 
succeed  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  thus  arli- 
fidnily  produced  ; but  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were 
not  sufliciently  sati^factory  to  warrant  its  general  .adoption. 
Measles,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ru.sh.  may  be  mistaken 
fur  severe  catarrh;  the  eruption  itself  i.v  liable  to  bo  con- 
founded with  that  of  Roseola.  .Scarlatina,  Sirnphulus,  Lichen, 
Urticaria,  incipient  sraall-pux,  &c. ; but  the  crescentic  sha|xi 
of  tile  patches  and  the  catarrhal  charactur  uf  the  other 
symptoms  ran  hardly  fail  to  remove  any  doubt  as  In  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  little 
is  required  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  seldom  attended  with  danger.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  to 
open  the  bowels,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a light  vegctabla 
diet.  With  cold  acidulated  aqueous  drinks,  and  to  maintain 
a cool  temperature  in  the  room,  w hiedv  should  be  modoraielv 
dnrkeneil.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hut,  sponging  it  wnfc 
raid  water  has  been  recommended  and  practised  with  benefit. 
The  old  practice  of  confining  the  patient  in  heated  cham- 
tiers,  ana  covered  with  an  overwhelming  quaiititv  of  bed- 
clothes, is  nuw  justly  abaiuluned:  the  free  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  cru)itivu  period  of  the  disease  is  likewise  laid 
a-iide.  and  its  employment  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
any  <»f  the  vital  or  important  organs  are  threatened  or  at- 
tacked by  inflammation.  Should  this  take  place,  blood- 
letting by  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches,  aided  by  blisters  and 
such  iiHHUcines  as  oct  most  eflicaciouKly  in  re<lucing  influ iii- 
matiun,  must  lio  had  recourse  to.  Cases  in  which  the  vital 
Kiwers  arc  low,  to  which  the  name  Rubeola  Piilrida  has 
icon  applied,  of  course  will  require  an  op|H)siic  ramie  of 
treatment,  ns  the  exhibition  of  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
wine,  together  with  a nutritious  diet  and  a pure  atmosphere : 
these  too  are  the  rennniies  which  prove  most  serviceable  in 
checking  the  durrhwn,  if  injuriously  protracted. 

MK.X^URE.  One  number  or  niognitudeis  said  to  nica- 
iure  another,  when  the  first  is  ronlauied  an  exact  number 
of  times  in  the  soeoiid.  flNcoMMBNSURABLE ; Peoihir- 
tionJ 

MEASURES.  [Standaiuis;  Wbic.ht^  avdMrasi’rks.] 

MEATH,  formerly  dtsiiiiguislicd  as  EAST  MEATH,  un 
Iri^h  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster;  bounded  cm  the 
north  by  Monagban,  on  the  north  ea»l  by  Lmtli.  on  tl'.o 
cast  by  the  Irish  sea,  uii  the  south-east  by  the  county  of 
l>ublm,  on  the  south  by  Kildaic.  on  the  south-west  by 
King’s  County,  on  the  west  by  West  Meath,  and  on  the 
norlli-wesi  by  Cavan.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  Ihe  coast  of  the  Irisli  Sea  near  Gor- 
manstown  on  the  cast,  to  the  bank  of  Lough  ShcoUn,  or 
ShiUin.  on  the  west,  47  statute  miles  ; its  greatest  hreudih,  at 
light  angles  to  the  Ictiglh,  is  from  the  border  of  the  county 
of  Monaithnn  on  tbe  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  threo 
counties  "Kildare,  King’s  County,  and  Meath,  on  the  .vouili, 
39  or  40  miles.  The  area  of  ilie  county  of  Meath  is  esti- 
mated at  488,758  statute  acres,  or  m^urly  764  square  miles.* 
Tho  iKjpulalion  by  the  census  of  18.31  was  176.826.  giving 
231  inhabitants  to  a square  mile  In  size  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  county  of  Westmoreland;  in  amumit 
of  {lupulation,  w'iih  Northampton  ; and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  Durham.  Trim, the  assise  town,  is  about  'iomilvs 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

Surface;  Cooil-IiM;  Geohfpcal  Chararter. — The  lof- 
tiest eVevotiona  arc  m the  wcKterii  part  of  the  county, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Crosa-WaJer  stream,  which  wipa- 
rat(>s  this  county  from  Cavan.  The  principal  hill  U Slielih- 
nalliagh,  near  the  village  of  Loughcrew*.  lictween  Old- 
castle  and  Crossakecl.  There  are  considerable  clcvatioiiH 
also  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne  about  Slane  and  Newtown  Fortcsruc. 
Various  other  parts  of  the  county  arc  hilly,  but  not  so 
ranch  os  tho  districts  just  mentioned.  {Mayg  subjninnl  to 
Irish  Pailicay  Commisiionerg'  Seemd  Report;  Fojmiation 
Returns.) 

The  coast  has  a tolerably  straight  outline  running  south 
by  cast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  tho  lioundary  of  tho 
county  of  Dublin  near  Gornianstown.  The  shore  is  low, 
skirled  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one  or  two 
small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  fur  the  most  part  included  in  tho 

• take  lW«  from  tli«  ’ rarilnenmUrT  Ttplnrui.’  Thi-  •tth 

Mr.  Larkiu't  Map  ]ial>li*Jic<l  t>>  the  I’uy  of  the  (oantr,  a.p.  1sI7.  umUu-s 
th«  ate*  5C6, 657  flstiue  ’**4  tlut  ^ ^ irplaeU  [mV- 

lt«hcd  bjr  tile  fcar  the  t>iltu<WR  of  Vivtol  Knowlerigr,  575,413  mtw. 
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great  central  carboniferous  limestono  <li$trict  of  Ireland; 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  tho  north  and  west,  are  occupied  by  this 
formation.  Tho  limestono  districts  are  comparatively  low 
and  Hat,  os  they  usually  arc  in  Iitdand,  while  in  England 
they  have,  from  their  ruggeiincss  and  elevation,  given  to 
ihcir  comjKmcnt  rocks  the  distinctive  designation  of  moun- 
tain limestone.  A part  of  tho  Meath  limestone-beds 
belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  composdl  of  alter- 
nations of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone  with  black 
shale  containing  balls  of  grey  ironstone.  From  beneath  tho 
beds  of  tho  calp  series,  those  of  the  lower  limestono  crop 
out.  It  is  probable  that  from  bcneatli  these  the  lowest 
series  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  beds  arc  found  crop- 
ping out  near  the  limits  of  the  limestono  district ; this  lowest 
series  consUts  chietly  of  a yellow  sandstone,  somclitncs  inlur- 
stratihed  with  dark-grey  shale  and  dark-grey  limestone;  in 
some  localities  it  contains  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal. 

The  hilly  parts  of  the  county  belong  to  the  transition  dis- 
trict, which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down 
into  tho  counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  arc  greywackc-slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint- 
slate,  and  chlorite-slate.  A small  tract,  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition  district,  is  occuninl  by  the  rocks  of 
the  limestone  formation  already  described,  and  by  a small 
coal-field,  the  beds  of  which  rest  upon  the  limestone.  This 
coal-field  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  partly  in 
that  of  Cavan,  but  chiefly  in  Meath.  Many  trials  have  l^n 
made,  but  no  coal  worth  working  has  been  found.  {Irish 
C<mmissirmer$*  Serottd  Hrporty  Appendix;  and 
Gtoingical  Map.)  limestone  and  marl  are  abundant 

Hirers. — The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne ; a small  portion  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  belongs  to  that  of  the  Dec ; tho  heights  about  Slane 
separating  tho  two.  Tho  southern  and  south-eastern 
borders  are  watered  by  thu  atfluents  of  the  LifTey,  or  by 
some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
LifTey  and  the  Buync. 

The  Boyne  touches  the  Lwiler  of  the  county  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for  a few  milc.s 
from  the  county  of  Kildare,  passes  within  the  boundary  and 
flows  in  a winding  channel  north-<wit  by  Trim  to  Navan, 
w lierc  it  receives  the  Bluckw  atcr,  its  chief  tributary.  The 
Mciiagh  (which  skirls  the  south-western  Wrdcrof  the  county 
till  its  junction  with  the  Boyne  at  tho  spot  where  tho  latter  ' 
first  touches  the  border),  the  Blind,  the  BInckwatcr  (which  i 
divides  Meath  on  tho  south  side  frum  tho  county  of  Kil-  | 
dare),  and  the  Dccl,  all  small  streams,  Join  the  Boyne  he-  j 
fore  it  rc<x-ivcs  the  greater  Blackwatcr.  Frum  the  jimction  j 
of  the  last,  the  Boyne  flows  cast-north-cast  by  Slane  to  the  ^ 
border  of  the  county,  and  from  thciico  along  the  border  ; 
(separating  Meath  and  Louth)  into  the  sea  at  Morningtun,  i 
below  Drogheda.  Tlie  length  of  that  part  of  tho  Boyne  ] 
which  is  ill  the  county  of  Meath  or  upon  the  bonier  is  about ' 
56  miles.  It  is  navigable  in  the  natural  bed  of  tho  stn'am  ' 
til  above  Drogheda  (where  it  is  cro8.scd  by  a bridge),  and  I 
afterwanU  partly  in  the  natural  bed  and  occasionally  by  a i 
lateral  cut  or  canal,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blackwatcr  at 
Navan,  about  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwatcr 
touches  the  border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  side  at 
tho  junction  of  the  Crossw^ier,  a small  brook  which,  as  well 
as  the  Blackwatcr  itself,  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
TIjc  Blackwatcr  soon  quits  the  border  and  flows  cast-south- 
east,  Ifi  miles,  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  It  passes  near  the 
town  of  Kells.  It  receives  a considerablo  stream,  to  which 
the  maps  give  no  name,  from  the  bonier  of  the  county  near 
MoyunuUv.  Tho  continimlion  of  the  Boyne  navigation  to 
Trim,  and  tho  making  of  the  lllarkwalcr  navigable  to  Kells, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  ad\‘anlage  to  the  county. 

Tho  Nobbor  rises  from  some  bogs  and  small  lakes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  county  near  Kilmainham ; it  flows  in 
a winding  course,  first  south-east,  then  north-east  until  it 
quits  the  county  to  enter  that  of  Louth,  where  it  unites  with 
tiio  Dec.  Its  lengtii  in  Uiis  county  is  about  18  miles. 

AaAcf.— There  are  several  small  lakes,  L/nigh  Slieelin, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Meath  and  \Vc--t  Meath 
from  that  of  C^ivan,  is  of  an  oval  form,  5 miles  long  from 
north-cast  to  soulh-wosi,  and  alxiut  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains a small  islet,  called  Church  Island,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  in  it.  Lough  Bawn,  IJ  mile  long,  but  very  ' 
narrow,  and  some  smaller  lakes,  are  on  the  western  border  ' 
of  the  eountr.  The  lake  of  Kilmainham,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  tlic  river  Nobbor,  is  about  one  milo  long  and  : 


above  a quarter  of  a milo  broad.  Bogs  are  numerous,  but 
the  aggregate  of  their  extent  is  nmall : the  largest  bog  is  on 
the  iMirder  of  the  county  south-west  of  Athboy ; it  is  partly 
in  Meath  and  partly  in  West  Meath.  {Hatiu-ay  C’ommu- 
siofters'  Heparts ; Larkin's  Map.) 

Canals,  Hailroads,  and  oihrr  Communications. — Tho 
Royal  Canal  enters  tho  county  near  Kilcock  (Kildare 
county),  and  runs  for  some  miles  just  within  the  border, 
orcnstonally  quitting  it  for  the  adjacent  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  carrieil  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  smaller  Blackwatcr 
and  by  another  nnueihict  over  the  Boyne,  soon  after  crossing 
which  it  enters  We<it  Meath.  About  14  or  15  miles  of  this 
canal  arc  within  tho  county.  It  opens  a communication 
with  Dublin  at  one  end,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  town  of 
Longfonl,  nt  tho  other. 

A railroail  from  Dublin  to  Drogbeila.  for  which  nn  act 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  cross  the  county  from  south  to  north 
along  tho  coast.  The  lines  laid  down  by  the  government 
commissioners  for  the  railroads  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen 
and  Armagh  respectively  also  cross  this  conniv.  They 
coincido  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  entering  the  county 
nn  the  south  side  near  Dunboync,  about  8 miles  from 
Dublin,  and  ninning  from  thence  north-west  about  20  miles 
to  Navan.  Here  the  lines  separate ; that  to  Armagh  run- 
ning north  about  17  miles,  till  it  enters  the  county  of 
Diuth;  and  that  to  Enniskillen  continuing  to  pursue  a 
north-western  dirociion  about  16  miles,  till  it  enters  ihu 
county  of  Cavan.  Surveys  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
miasioners  for  tho  following  railway  lines  across  this  county. 
One  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  and  Galway  crossing  the  county 
from  Kilcock  (county  Kildare),  nearly  parallel  to  the  Royal 
Canal,  into  the  countv  of  West  Meath.  A branch  from  this 
by  Trim  passes  to  the  Enniskillon  line  at  Kells;  and  a 
branch  from  the  Rnmskillon  lino  near  Kells  runs  westward 
into  the  county  of  West  Meath,  joining  the  Kligo  lino  at 
Longford.  A line  collateral  to  (he  .Armagh  lino  and  to  the 
east  of  it  passes  near  Katoath  and  Slane,  and  another  line 
runs  from  Navan  to  Droghola. 

The  principal  eoael>-n'ail  is  that  from  Dublin  (o  Drogheda, 
Dimdalk,  Newry.  and  Belfast,  with  a branch  to  Armagh. 
From  Dublin  to  Droghe<la  this  road  has  two  branches,  one 
near  the  coast  througli  Gormanstown,  (he  other  more  in- 
land. There  are  well  frequcnte«l  n^nds  from  Dublin  to  Vir- 
ginia, Cavan,  and  Enniskillen,  through  Dnnshaughlin. 
Navan,  and  Kells;  from  DuMiti  to  Gmnard  liy  Trim  and 
Athboy,  with  a branch  by  Old  Cktstlo  to  Killyshondra : 
and  from  Dublin  to  Ixmgford.  C^rrick  on  Shannon,  and 
Sligo  by  C^onar»1,  in  tlio  s'juth-wcst  j«rt  of  the  cmintv.  A 
Considerable  number  of  pa'^sengors  travel  by  the  Royal 
Canal  from  Dublin  and  Kilcock  (o  Mullingar  in  W’est 
Meath.  The  principal  rxiads  fur  the  comejunco  of  goods 
are  from  Dublin  by  Navan  and  Kells  toVirginia;  and  from 
DroThcha  (one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland)  by  Slane 
to  Kells,  and  by  road  to  Navan.  I1ic  land  trafllc  on  this 
latter  line  would  probably  be  greater  but  for  the  commu- 
nication between  the  towns  of  Droghetia  and  Kells  by 
mean.s  of  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  consider- 
able Iralllc  also  from  Dublin  to  Trim  and  Athboy,  and  from 
thence  to  Oldcaslle;  also  from  Kells  to  Oldcastle  on  one 
haiul.  and  to  Bailyborough  (county  Cavan)  on  tho  other. 
{Haihray  Cnmmissinners'  Second  Report.) 

Tho  County  appears  to  bo  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
provided  with  roads. 

Soil:  .dgrimlture;  Condition  of  the  This  county 

has  very  few  mountain-wastes,  and  the  proportion  of  bog  is 
small.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  fl.it  rich  posture-land. 
There  are  a few  fine  domains  especially  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Conynghara  and  of  the  Lambert  family,  near  Slane, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Headforl,  near  Kclh  ; and  there 
are  many  gentlemen’s  houses  scaltercil  through  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a loom  of  tho 
richest  character,  and  in  many  places  of  such  depth  llml 
tho  turning  up  of  a fresh  portion  of  the  soil  by  ploughing 
deeper  than  usual  is  consiilercd  as  an  ellicient  substitute  for 
manuring.  In  some  baronies  animal  jrnnu*ii  alone,  or 
mixeil  with  bog-stuff  or  peat,  is  chiefly  uped;  in  others 
‘marl-sand,’ a veluablo  mixture  of  calcarjous  matter  and 
alluvial  deposit,  is  UMjtl ; and  also  hmc.  I'hc  farms  vary  in 
nixe  from  2 acres  to  3‘.>00  acres,  but  are  on  the  average  larger 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Trijland:  the  grasing  farm 
average  about  150  acres;  and  tillage  farms  20  to  50.  Tho 
mode  of  farming,  though  very  slovenly  and  defective,  bears 
some  resemblancs  to  that  cf  England.  Summer  fallowt, 
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though  coming  into  disuse,  have  been  considered  necessary, 
owing  to  the  rank  luxuriancu  of  the  weeds.  The  rotation 
of  cru])S  in  bmall  farms  is,  UfUally.  fallow  or  potatoes  with 
manure;  second  year,  wheat;  third  year,  oats;  and,  fre- 
quently, fourth  y«u-,  oats.  Larger  farmers  sow  clover  the 
fourth  year,  which  remains  one  year  or  more,  and  is  fol- 
lowed  by  oats;  a few  sometimes  grow  barley  instead  of 
w heat  the  second  year.  The  practice  of  growing  potatoes 
us  a preparation  for  wheat,  instead  of  leaving  the  land 
fallow,  is  increasing.  Flax  is  seldom  grown  in  large  quan> 
titles  iur  sale,  but  small  patelies  for  dmucstic  use  are  gene- 
ral; a strong  kind  of  dowlas  and  some  sheetings  are  made 
from  it  in  the  country.  Tunu|>s,  mnngel-wurzel,  vetches, 
rape,  grey  and  white  )iuaH,  beans,  and  cabbages,  are  culli- 
vatud,  but  not  generally;  turnips  arc  grown  only  by  the 
W4>althier  ftnners,  who  unite  gruiiig  with  lillage,  ain^  are 
chicHy  used  for  feeding  sheep;  cabbages  succeed  well,  but 
the  expense  of  tninsplauling,  and  the  habtlity  todepreilation, 
are  great  objections  to  this  crop.  Tlie  whole  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  green  crops  is  small,  in  consequence  of  tho 
abundance  of  the  natural  pastures,  which  are  of  une4|ualle<l 
richness,  and  have  led  the  farmers  to  give  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  grazing.  The  growth  of  clover  and  vetches  is  how- 
ever gaining  ground. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  |>astures  of  tho 
county  IS  considerable ; but  as  tlvo  rent  of  land  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  l>cing  used  to  hrued  stock,  the  cattle  which 
the  graziers  intend  to  fatten  ore  collected  from  various 
]>arts.  The  English  loug-horned  breeds  were  introduced 
luaiiy  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  found  in  Meath.  The  breeds  must  in  roiiuest  urn 
the  Durham  ‘ slmrt-horned ’and  the  Hertford  breed  for  fat- 
tening. and  tile  Ayrshire  for  milch  cows.  After  being  bled, 
tlio  aiUtc  are  tamed  out  until  they  are  fit  for  tho  butcher. 
Tlio  postures  are  oim-mkhI  in  May  fur  grazing  the  stock 
deotgiied  to  be  fattened  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  best- 
conditioned  of  the  heifers,  which  are  half  fat,  are  nut  to 
the  forwardest  grass,  and  supply  the  Dublin  market  in 
Juuo,  July,  and  August,  when  beef  bears  the  Ihgbust  price. 
The  season  for  slaughtering  cattle  to  sumily  shimmig  with 
salt  pruviikions  cummeurus  in  Septeuiber,  ana  aHcr  its 
coimuuiieumcnt  the  graziers  rely  cliielly  on  tho  northern 
buyers,  who  purchase  the  cattle  at  tho  fairs  in  or  near  tlie 
county,  and  sell  the  beef  for  home  consumption,  or  salt  and 
barrel  it  for  expurialiuu. 

Meath,  in  remmi  to  the  quality  of  its  grazing  land,  is  the 
first  county  in  Leinster,  ami  grazing  is  carried  on  on  a large 
scale.  Many  iHuvnis  fatten  from  JOU  to  6UU  cows  in  a 
season,  besKies  bullocks  and  sheep.  Oxen  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  plough. 

On  many  farms  the  landlord  supplies  land,  horses,  and  a 
succxhbsion  of  cows  iu  milk  ; the  tenant  furnishes  laI>our 
and  utensils,  and  pays  fur  making  the  liny  used  by  the 
cows.  The  skiiu-tnilk  is  mixed  with  the  buller-milk,  and 
hold  to  the  retailers  of  Dublin,  who  vend  it  to  the  poor. 
From  December  to  May  the  dairy-cows  arc  fed  on  hay, 
straw,  or  a mixture  of  i>oth.  and  are  housed  at  night. 

1‘hero  are  large  fiocks  of  sheep  kept  by  the  more  exlen- 
hivo  farmers;  the  small  farmers  rarely  keep  any.  A good 
di.^1  of  mutton  is  fattened,  but  few  of  the  sheep  are  bred  in 
the  cjvnnly.  Tliev  are  chioUy  purchased  at  the  iair  of  Hal- 
liiiasloe  (county  kuscommon)  in  Octuber ; some  of  these 
are  fed  during  the  winter  on  rape  and  turnips,  and  arc  sold 
at  Dublin  in  the  spring;  the  rest  are  turned  out  into  the 
pastures  previously  used  for  the  summer  stock  of  cattle, 
and  are  f^  in  addition  with  hay.  In  May  and  June,  after 
sliearing,  or  perha]*.*!  in  July  or  August,  they  are  fat  enough 
for  ibe  Dublin  market. 

From  the  low  price  of  corn  and  tho  rise  of  the  value  of 
wool  and  stock  cuuseq^uunt  on  the  mure  rapid  and  certain 
cuinmunicatiun  with  England,  grazing  has  been  fur  seme 
years  increasing. 

The  horses  are  generally  inferior.  * Every  farmer  w ho 
nulds  a hundred  acres  and  upwards  kcc|is  erne  or  two  mares 
which  he  breeds  from,  and  works  to  within  about  a fort- 
night of  the  timu  of  their  dropping  their  foals:  these  he 
rears,  and  in  the  spring  before  they  arc  throe  years  old  he 
either  sells  them  in  the  halter  or  works  them  in  bis  owm 
team  ; frum  which  time  to  the  day  of  their  death  they  lead 
a life  of  hardship,  and  uAcn  of  starvation.  Bad  feeding 
and  hard  working  iu  their  youth  prevent  their  growing  to 
their  full  size.'  largo,  lung,  blood  b>:vse,  whidi  sella  for 
a high  price,  ia  much  rvurud  m this  county. 


Pigs  are  of  a good  breed,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  as  com- 
mon us  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Poultry  is  abundant 
and  cheap.  Bees  arc  kept  in  several  districts. 

Draining  apjiears  to  be  better  understood  in  Mentli  than 
in  many  other  parts,  though  there  ia  much  need  of  its  being 
further  extenued.  Undernhains  are  constructed  on  a 
peculiar  but  ellicicnt  plan. 

Wood  is  not  abundant,  ground  being  too  valuable  to  lie 
occupied  by  plantaliuiis,  except  about  iiubleuien’s  and  gen- 
tlcmcirs  demesnes  fur  the  purpose  of  ornament.  Planta- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  however  numerous,  and  timber- 
trees  are  common  in  tho  hedge-ruws.  Oaks  are  scarm ; the 
beech,  dm,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  alder  arc  mure  plen- 
tiful. Tliere  are  several  uursciy-grounds,  especially  a very 
c.xionsive  one  near  Navan.  From  the  small  extent  of  the 
bogs  and  the  deficiency  of  wood,  fuel  is  scarce,  and  the  imkmt 
oAeti  suiter  severely  frum  the  want  of  it.  (Wakefield's 
Account  qf  JreianU.) 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county,' where  Uiere  are  *200,  and  in  one  part 
(the  barony  of  Murgallion)  240  inhabitants  to  a square  mile. 
In  the  south-western  parts,  and  around  Slane,  and  on  the 
coast,  the  proportion  is  about  17U  inhaljitants  to  a square 
mite.  In  the  central  and  souUiern  parts  (he  population  is 
thinner,  vary  ing  from  1 10  to  140  persons  to  a scjuare  mile. 
The  dispniporUon  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour 
varies.  In  some  parts  there  are  no  destitute  |K>ur.  the 
residenoe  of  the  proprietor  furnishing  employment,  and  tho 
liraitatiun  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  cabins  reprcasing 
the  tiu-rcaso  of  population  ; but  (his  absence  of  deslitulion 
in  some  s^s  is  counterbalanced  by  the  tlirong.<«  of  uncni- 
iduye<I  and  destitute  poor  on  the  edges  of  comiuuns  and 
bogs,  in  poor  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  the 
baronies  of  Upixir  and  Lower  Kells,  which  are  among  tho 
most  densely  |>coplcd,  from  onc-fourtb  to  one-tenth  (the 
proportion  varying  in  different  parishes)  of  the  labourerii 
are  in  constant  work,  about  onc-tentU  are  almost  constantly 
out  of  employment,  and  the  remainder  arc  employed  frota 
two  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Men’s  wages  aru 
about  lu^  lM>r  day,  except  in  winter,  when  thev  fall  to  bJ., 
and  in  haricsl,  when  they  rUc  to  )z.  3d.  or  U.  6d. ; buyz 
under  sixteen  years  earn  usually  about  4d.,  iu  winter  3d., 
and  at  horvest  6d.  to  8</.  * women  earn  4ri  to  6(i.,  and  in 
harvest  6d.  to  lod.,  but  have  no  wurk  at  all  in  winter 
Wages  are  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  except  to  herds  and 
shepherds,  who  have  meal,  potatoes,  or  grase  for  a cow  or 
several  sht.<iep,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  iluar  wages,  lii 
liorYust'iime  it  is  usual  to  nay  the  labourers  i>artiully  in 
fu4id.  From  low  wages  ana  insutheient  food,  combined 
perhaps  with  other  causes,  the  ^>easaiitry  are  neither  so 
skilful  nor  persevering  in  labour  as  tho  Englisli.  The  cot- 
tiers generally  keep  a pig,  though  iu  maiiy  coses  a (k-cu- 
tiiary  loss  is  incurred:  the  reason  for  this  apparently  un- 
profitable practice  was  shrewdly  stated  to  the  commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a 
peasant,  w ho  observed  that  ‘ his  pig  was  his  savings’  hank  ; 
fur  that  he  was  obligated  to  save  every  penny  that  he  could 
to  feed  liim,  and  ho  did  not  so  mucfi  miss  it  a hUlu  at  a 
time ; and  Out  it  came  in  again  all  in  a lump,  when  bo 
sold  him  to  pay  his  rent.’  The  wives  of  the  labourers  gciio- 
niUy  roar  fowls  and  they  make  a Iritte  by  tlm  sale  of  ibo 
eggs  and  chicUuns. 

The  only  home  maiiufactnrin  arc  a little  coarse  linen, 
sometimes  though  rarely,  a little  course  fri<!Ze  coaling,  and 
the  knitting  of  course  worsted  stockings,  which  last  brancU 
of  industry  is  still  pretty  commonly  dune  by  girlti.  widows, 
and  old  women,  who  earn  at  this  work  about  Iz.  :id.  u week. 
.Spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  clicapncss  of  manufactured 
goods,  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labourer:  oatmeal  is 
in  suiuuier  by  those  in  goo«l  employment,  and  on  soma 
|iarticular  occasions  they  hai'e  an  egg,  a nerring,  or  a raurvel 
of  bacon  a-s  a treat.  Small  farmers  eat  herrings,  eggs,  ami 
butter ; but  no  meat,  except  sometimes  a little  of  their  ow  ii 
bacon.  The  cabins  of  tho  peasantry  are  w-retched.  Of  fur- 
niture they  have  scarcely  anyiliing:  the  master  of  the 
hoiiMi  (with  his  a'ife,  if  married)  uloeps  on  a frame  of  rough 
wood,  split  poles,  stout  slicks,  &c..  raiM<d  off  the  lloor  by 
stone  blocks  or  other  supporters,  and  callcsl  a ladstcad ; the 
rest  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  tluur;  the  only  bedding  is 
straw  rushes,  or,  in  a very  few  eases  of  unusual  luxury,  a 
piece  of  coarse  sacking  tick  filled  with  chaff.  An  old 
Ihrcadbate  hlaukut,  ufleii  full  of  holes,  piucus  of  old  uixi>et 
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With  the  (1a^  clothea  of  the  family,  form  the  night  covering. 
The  roost  miserable  habitations  are  in  the  suburbs  of  (owns 
and  around  bogs.  Cases  of  bastardy  are  very  rare,  and  incur 
general  opprobrium ; but  this  opprobrium  falls  too  heavily 
and  exclusively  on  the  weaker  party.  Druukennuss  is  rare 
among  the  labourers  and  their  wives;  more  frct|ucnt  among 
(he  small  formers  and  tradesmen.  {Rejvyrt  qf  the  Commis^ 
tinner)!  for  inqtaring  into  the  Condition  qf  the  Irish  Boor.) 

There  is  no  return  of  the  quantity  of  corn  sold  in  the 
principal  markets  for  the  ton  years  lu*?t  before  1836. 

i^iivWonv,  Toxent^  ty-c.— Meatli  U divided  into  eighteen 
baronies,  which,  with  their  relative  position,  and  population 
in  1831,  oro  as  follows: — 

1.  Deere,  Liwcr  . Central  , 3,931 

2.  Deere,  Upper  . S.  • 5,29-1 

.1.  Demifjro  or  Half  Foure  W.  , 13,717 


4.  Dulcck,  Lower  , 

E. 

10.020 

5.  Duleck,  Up{>or  • 

E. 

8,941 

6.  Dunboync 

7.  Kells,  Lower  , 

S.E. 

2,098 

N.W. 

13.6G6 

8.  Kells,  Upper 

N.W. 

20,462 

9.  Lune 

12,212 

10.  Morgallion 

N.  and  (Dcntmt 

11.990 

11.  MoylVnrngh,  Lower  . 

R. 

11.093 

12.  Moyfenrugli.Uppcr . 

SAV. 

8.631 

13.  Navan,  L*»wcr 

Ceulrul 

16,2.14 

14.  Navan.  Upper 

Central 

4,657 

15.  Ratoath 

S.E. 

6.685 

16.  Skrecii  or  Skrync  . 

Ontral 

8.Ch.3 

17.  Slane,  Lower  , 

N. 

9,647 

16.  Slone,  Upi>er 

N.E. 
Total  , 

7,265 

176,626 

Population. 


Dale. 

How  UL-rrtaUud. 

1 

Familipt, 

FnaiiU«4 
' cliirSy  1 
i'ra|>loT«*<t  iu 

1 

chiefly 
FUiiilu\n1  hi 
irade,  mAnn 
brluie*.  Mil 
, U.'tadirruO. 

1 

rimnh-«  nnt 
iiH-luiled 
in  ttw 
pr.-reilinj 

1 

1 Penuile'i. 

TMal. 

1792 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 

22,468 

112,4  0 

1813 

Under  Act  of  1812 

25,921 

142,479 

1821 

! Under  Act  5.5  Gm).  Ill,,  c.  120 

27,942 

30,125 

79,778 

79, 40:.  ! 

159,183 

1631 

Under  Act  1 Will.  IV.,  e.  19 

29,796 

31,632  1 

22,396 

4,575 

4,661 

88,993 

1 87,863  , 

176,826 

The  towns  are — the  assize,  market,  and  post  town  of 
Trim,  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Athboy,  Dulouk,  Kells, 
Navan,  Oldcastle,  and  Slane;  the  post  towns  of  Ashbourne. 
Clonard,  Clunee,  Crossakeel,  Duushaughlin,  Enfield,  and 
Nobbor ; and  the  ex-parliamentary  borough  of  Ratoath. 

Trim.  Athboy,  Kolia,  and  Navan,  and  the  village  of  Du- 
leck,  were  all  formerly  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Trim  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  I^wcr  Moyfenragh,  32  English  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  a very  antienl  town  : on  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  it  was  conferred,  with  tl.c 
rest  of  the  county,  on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  made  it  a free 
borougl).  His  sun  Walter  gai*e  it  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion : and  as  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  the  Do  Lacys,  it  ac> 
quired  importance,  and  several  of  the  early  Irish  parliaments 
were  hela  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  1G42,  the  CalholicH 
who  held  it  were  ex]>e1led,  and  the  Parliamentarians  gar- 
risoned it  under  SirCharlea  Quote ; but  he  being  killed,  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  lost,  fur  in  1649  it  was  held  by 
a royalist  gurriHoii,  which  quitted  it  on  the  approach  of 
Cromwell,  intimidated  by  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda. 

Tho  town  is  pleasantly  siluaterl  on  the  river  Boyne: 
many  of  the  iKntscs  are  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  arc 
pleasant.  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an 
antient  castle  of  venerable  ap|>earanc«',  the  keep,  a massy 
pile  strengtheneil  by  four  round  towers  at  the  comers,  is  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  several  of  tho  outworks.  Tho  church  is 
modern.  e.vcopt  tho  tower,  which  is  of  great  anliquitv. 
There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  abbey;  and  a hand- 
some Corinthian  column  erected  in  honour  of  (he  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Tho  population  of  the  town  in  1631  was  3282 ; 400  of  them 
Pruti^stants,  the  rest  Catholics:  that  of  the  outparts  of  tho 
parish,  which  is  extensive,  was  2614 : together,  6926.  The 
place  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  present-s  on  the  whole 
a very  impoverished  appearance.  It  has  no  extensive  trade  or 
ronnufacture ; the  principal  traffic  is  with  Dublin  and 
Navan.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  has  increased : 
tlicro  aro  Arc  yearly  flurs.  Tlio  assizes  are  held  here,  and 
the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  tho  year.  The 
county  court-house  and  gaol  are  here.  Tho  town  returned 
meml)cr8  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at 
the  Union.  Tho  corporation  consists  of  a portreeve,  bur- 
gesses and  fH'emcn,  who  are  all  now  mombers  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  united  to 
several  other  beneflees,  and  the  town  is  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  Ciitholic  district  or  union.  Trim  is  the  heiid-quartcrs 
of  the  constabulary  jiolico,  and  the  residence  of  tho  inspect- 
ing magistrate. 

Athlwy  is  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  7 miles  north-west  of 
Trim,  and  36  from  Duhliiu  It  is  an  antient  fwrough;  tho 
jnunidpality  reoeived  a charter  from  Henry  IV. ; and  Eli- 


zalieth  conferred  on  tho  place  the  elective  franchise,  which 
it  lost  at  the  Union.  Tho  corporation  then  fell  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  a population  of  1959; 
tivc  outparts  of  tho  parish  (which  is  extensive)  of  3358:  to- 
gether, 6317. 

There  aro  four  fairs  in  tho  year.  The  town  is  tho  chief 
station  of  the  constabulary  force  for  tho  district:  petty 
sessions  arc  held  weekly.  There  aro  extensive  flour-mills, 
but  tho  town  is  poor,  and  »locs  not  seem  to  bo  improving. 
Tho  living  is  a vicarage  attached  tn  the  union  of  Athboy; 
the  parish  is  also  the  head  of  a Roman  Catholic  union. 
There  are  a dispensary,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows, 
and  several  schwls. 

Dulcck  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duloek,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Duleck,  on  the  Nany  or  Nanny- 
water.  There  were  anticnily  three  religious  houses,  of  two 
of  which  tlie  ruins  yet  remain  : and  tisc  town  was  the  scat 
of  a bishopric,  ultimately  merged  in  that  of  Meath.  Thera 
were,  in  1831,  233  houses  and  1217  inhabitants  in  the  town; 
and  733  houses  and  4190  inhabitants  in  (ho  whole  parish. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ticking, 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  There  is  a market  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Races  arc  hold 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
tho  town  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary 
force.  Duleek  returned  members  to  the  Irish  parimroent, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  (he  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  Tho  parish  tz  part  of  a union,  both  in  tho 
Established  and  Catholic  churches.  The  parish  chun'h  U 
a modern  building;  the  Catholic  chaj>cl  is  a handsome 
Cfothic  edifice,  and  has  a scho*il-room  a<ljoining.  There  ore 
in  tho  parish  several  public  schools  and  a dispqnsaiy.  There 
arc  in  the  town  two  stone  crosses,  and  in  the  parish  another 
elalwratcly  carved. 

KcIU  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  nearly  40  miles 
from  Dublin  through  Navan.  It  is  a town  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  prerious  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had  a 
monastery  oi  rcgtilar  canons.  It  was  fortified  by  tho  Eng- 
lish with  a castfe  and  walls.  Tho  monastery,  which  had 
been  plundered,  was  endowed  with  new  grants  by  Hugh  do 
Lacy;  and  Walter  do  Lary,  son  of  Hugh,  founded  another 
monastery  for  Crouched  friars.  The  town  became  flourish- 
ing, but  tho  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishments 
and  the  repeated  wars  which  desolated  the  country  caused 
its  decay. 

Kells  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  (he 
Blackwater.  Tho  principal  street  is  very  bn>ad  ; the  streets 
generally  are  well  kept,  and  the  town  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1821,  was 
3618;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  4326:  the  population  of 
tho  wholo  parish  was  6839.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturday,  nas  so  increased  as  to  have  rendered  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  market-place  neceesary.  The  quarter-acssiont 
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for  the  (lividioD  arc  licld  twlco  in  liie  year  at  Kdli>  tuice 
at  Nu^an.  There  are  u bridcwcU  ami  u fever  iiui>piluL  It 
is  the  station  of  a ciiief  constable  and  fifteen  others  of  the 
county  constabulary  police. 

There  is  a corporation,  consUtiuK  of  a sovereign,  two  pro* 
vusls,  and  twenty-four  burgesses ; with  a recorder  and  other 
oificers.  The  sovereign,  the  provosts,  and  a few  of  the  bur- 
gesses consiitulo  the  common-council  or  managing  body: 
tlicy  have  no  jurisdiction.  Kells  returned  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Union. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a |iarucliiul  union,  both  in  liie 
Estublisiicd  Church  and  among  the  Cathulica.  The  parish 
church  is  an  aiUient  bnilding  ; near  it  is  an  unlient  round 
tower,  unroofed,  about  ‘JO  feet  high.  Hicrc  are  two  fine  old 
crosses,  one  in  the  church-yard  und  one  in  the  street  near 
the  market-place;  also  an  aiitiont  stone  roofed  cell  or 
chapel. 

ISavan  is  in  the  barony  of  I.a>wci'  Navan,  29  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  Blackwater  with  the 
B-jyne,  The  principal  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
oountv.  Tlierc  are  two  bridges,  one  uvur  the  Blackwater 
and  the  other  over  the  Ikiyne.  There  arc  a rourl-housc, 
containing  rooms  for  holding  the  sessions  and  a suiic  of 
assen)bly'riK)m.*< ; a bridewell,  a county  infirmary,  and  a 
fever  hospital.  The  |Kirish  church  is  a neat  modern  budd- 
ing ; the  Koman  Catholic  cbu|K.d  is  an  exienstvc  building  of 
Grecian  arcbitccture.  The  population  of  Navun,  in  1831, 
was  -1-tlC  ; that  of  the  wliole  parish  6292.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  a great  corn  district,  and  has  an  excellent 
corn-iuarkct  on  Wednesday;  there  is  a market  also  on  Sa- 
turday; there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Tlicre  arc  several  corn- 
mills,  a linen  yarn-milf,  and  a woollen  manufactory  near 
the  town.  Some  sacking  and  packing  canvas  are  made. 
The  corporation  consistsuf  a portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses, 
with  a town-elerk  ant!  other  officers.  The  portreeve  acts  os 
a justice  of  the  peooi;  for  the  burungh  cotijuinlly  with  the 
County  m.igistrales.  Navun  rolurne<l  members  to  the  Iriah 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  the  Union.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  lierc  every  fv>rtnight,  and  the  quarter-  , 
scbiions  for  the  division  twice  in  iliu  )ear.  The  parish  is  at 
the  bead  of  a union,  both  in  the  Kstahlishcd  and  Catholic 
churches.  There  arc  several  schools ; one  of  them  a 
Catholic  seiniiiury  fur  youths  designed  fur  the  priesthood 
or  either  of  the  learned  professions.  I 

O.dcastle  is  in  the  biiruny  of  Demiforc  or  Half  Fuwrc, 
6S  miles  fr.mi  Dublin.  The  town  comprehends  237  houses, 
and  a population  of  1631  ; the  whole  parish  has  776  houses, 
and  a population  of  4718.  There  arc  a church,  a plain 
modern  building:  a large  but  jdain  Cuihulic  clmiKd ; and  a 
Primitive  Melhodist  chiipe!.  llieru  is  a laige  snlKHil-house 
fora  Lanca-slerian  sc1iik4.  capable  of  containing  ItiUO  chil- 
dren. Tilts  school  has  an  endowment  of  800/.  a year. 
Petty  sessions  ore  held  hero  every  furinighl;  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Monday,  is  one  of  the  largest  yam-markets  in 
the  county.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  near  the  town. 
There  are  three  conAulcruhle  yearly  fairs.  There  arc  consi- 
dciahle  limestone  quarries  and  large  fluur-mills  in  the 
palish.  Tile  living  is  a rectory  not  united ; the  parish  is 
included  in  a Catholic  union. 

Slane  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slanc,  26  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  the  early  ages  nf  Christianity  it  was  the  scat  of 
a bishopric.  Thu  town  is  pleasantly  sitimtol  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  &>ync,  over  w-iiich  there  is  a bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich ; and  the  houses  are  chiefly  mu<lern 
and  of  neat  appearance.  Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis Conyngham,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above 
the  town.  Tlie  population  of  the  town,  in  1631,  was  696; 
of  the  whole  parish,  2616.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a Ca- 
tholic union  : the  living  in  the  Established  Church  it  a 
rectory,  in  the  gif\  of  the  crown.  There  are  several  schools. 
Tliere  is  a group  of  tumuli  in  the  neiglibourhuod;  the 
largest  is  a mound  70  feet  high,  and  having  at  the  top  an 
irregular  area,  300  feel  in  circumference.  Tliit  mound, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  conceal  the  entranco  to  a gallery 
leading  to  a remarkable  excuvutiou  or  cavern.  Slanc  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  Uie  county  constabulary  force. 

Ashbourne  is  a small  place  in  the  barony  of  Katuath,  13 
or  14  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Dvndunderry.  It  is 
a small  place  containing  60  housos  and  a populatiun  of  473. 
It  has  a Catholic  chapel,  a neat  modern  bnilding. 

Ctonard,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  33  miles 
from  Diibhn.  was  n placw  of  note  in  antieiit  times.  It  had 
an  abbey  vvhich  became  the  seat  of  a bi.^hop,  wliosc  diocese 


was  au^cnlcd,  previous  to  a.d.  1 1 62,  by  the  addition  of  the 
bi.-iltoprics  of  Trim,  Artibr.vccan,  Dunshuughlin,  und  Slane. 
Tlii.H  diocese  was  aftorw  arils  designated  the  diocese  of  Meaib, 
but  the  ratheilrul  continuml  lu  be  at  Clunard  till  a.u.  1266. 
The  abbey  had  previously  been  repeatedly  plundered  by  the 
Danes  or  the  natives;  and  about  ad.  1176  Hugh  de  Lacy 
erected  an  Augustiuian  monastery,  probably  on  its  ruins. 
Clonard  was  the  scene  of  conflict  in  ihu  war  of  1641  and  ihu 
insurrection  of  1798.  It  is  a station  of  the  ci>umy  conslahu- 
larv  police,  though  a mere  village  or  hamlet  of  10  huusus 
and  66  inhabitants.  There  is  a large  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
village,  the  pariah  church  is  half  a mile  distant. 

Clonee  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Dunhoync.  just 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  about  9 miles  uom 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Navan.  Cbnec  is  a station  for  the 
cuuutv  cuuslubularv  force.  The  i>opulation  in  1831  was 
217. 

CioKSakoel  is  about  46  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
palish  of  KtUkyre,  or  Kilskeer,  and  in  the  barony  of  Upitcr 
Kells.  Petty-sessiona  are  held  here  once  a fortnight  and  it 
is  a station  of  tho  county  constabulary  fuico ; there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  jiarish  church  is  m the  village,  and  there 
is  a dispensary.  The  |H>pululion  of  llie  village  in  1S3I  was 
[ 290;  of  the  whole  parish,  4637. 

DnnshaughUn,  in  the  barony  of  Ratoalh,  17  miles  from 
Dublin,  vviui  formerly  a coiqiorate  town.  It  is  now  a post 
town  or  village  of  167  houia^s  and  fll.'J  inhabitants  for  the 
town,  or  261  houses  and  194U  inhuhiinnis  for  the  whole 
parish.  It  has  a parish  church  of  modern  erection,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  petty  sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night, and  the  qnorter-sessiuns  for  thu  division,  twice  in  the 
year ; it  is  a station  for  thu  countv  cunstuhulary  force. 
There  is  a dispensary  in  the  town,  and  there  arc  tw  o puldic 
lehouU. 

Enfield  is  in  the  parish  of  Rathcorc  and  in  the  Imrony  of 
Lower  Moyfunrugh.  26  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  Koyul 
Canal.  It  is  a station  of  the  county  coitsLabulaiy.  It  had 
in  1831,  46  houses  and  3U2  inhabitants. 

Nuhber  is  in  tho  barony  of  Morgnlllon,  40  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  aniicntly  u fortified  tow  n,  and  was  regarded 
as  of  iinpuilaiice.  It  now  contains  68  houses  und  371  iit- 
liubilants;  the  whole  parish  has  671  bouses  and  3962  inha- 
bitanU.  The  church  is  a plain  neat  building;  the  Catholic 
chapel  is  aUo  a neat  building  of  modern  erection ; and  there 
is  a sdioul-huuse.  Near  Nubber  is  a largo  Danish  cam]), 
and  in  the  churchyunl  arc  the  remains  of  a structure.  ku(v 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Julm  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a well  attended  cattle  and  pig  fair. 
Nubber  is  a coiiKlabulary  police  station.  Carulan,  the  cele- 
brated lris.li  harper,  was  born  liere. 

Ratuath  is  in  the  barony  uf  Uuiuath,  16  miles  from  Dull 
lin.  It  was  a parliamentary  borougli  previous  to  the  Union, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  were  in  1831,  9G 
houses  and  562  inhubilants  in  the  town,  or  283  houses  aiul 
1779  inhubilants  in  the  whole  parish.  Tlu-re  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  but  iiu  market ; a trilling  manufacture  of  sack- 
ing and  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  siaiiuns  uf  thu 
county  cunslabulnry  force. 

h^c/eiioi/fca/  ai/tl  Lfgal  Divisions.  — The  county  is^ 
for  the  must  part  included  in  the  diocese  of  Meath;  but 
small  portions  arc  comprehended  in  those  of  Armagh  and 
Kilinoro;  all  these  diuccscs  are  in  the  eccleMastical  pru- 
I Vince  of  Armagh.  The  county  is  included  in  tlie  liunie 
j circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Tiim.  The  Easter  and 
I Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  counlv  are 
; held  at  KelU  and  Dumshaughlln ; thu  Hilary  and  Slid- 
summer  sessions,  at  Trim  and  Navan.  Befure  the  Lniuii 
Meath  sent  14  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  tho 
county,  and  two  each  for  Trim,  Kells,  Navan.  Alhboy, 
Duicck.  and  Ratoath;  at  present  it  sends  only  tho  tw'o 
county  members,  who  arc  elected  at  Trim. 

Ihe  pulire  force  of  the  county  on  1st  January,  1836,  w as, 

1 mugistrate,  7 chief  constables,  including  suhinh]M;ctoi‘s 
(of  whom  6 were  of  the  Aral  and  2 uf  Ihe  recund  class),  6S 
constables,  and  266  suheonslables,  w ith  9 horses.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  thu  constabulary  fur  1 836  was  1 1,893/.  1 3i.  Id., 
of  which  amount  6197/.  3s.  4c/.  was  chargeable  against  the 
county. 

The  county*gaul  at  Trim  has  been  much  improved,  os 
respects  tho  male  side  of  the  nrisun.  but  much  is  yet  requi- 
site to  lie  done  to  hnng  the  uibciplino  of  the  prison  to  what 
it  should  be.  Jt  is  clean;  the  prisoners  generally  are  classi- 
fied, and  cousidctable  advance  has  been  luaile  iu  the  sybiciu 
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of  instruction  in  trades.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  pri* 
son,  and  t treadmill.  The  briclewcUs  at  Navan  and  Kells 
are  both  tolerably  extensive  prisons,  containing;  sixteen  ceils, 
two  day»rooms,  and  two  yards ; they  have  every  means  of 
cUisificalion  required  by  the  Prison  Act.  {Appendix  to 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Reports  qf  Inspectors-General, 
16.16.)  Tlie  number  of  persons  committed  fur  criminal 
offences  in  183G  was — for  offeni^es  a^inst  the  person  85  (>14 
eontneted,  41  acquitted  or  dischart;cd) ; fur  offences  against 
property  committed  with  nolence  (convicted  9,  acquitted 
or  discharged  19);  for  offences  against  properly  without 
violence  1U7  (convicted  54,  acquitted  or  discharged  53);  for 
malicious  offences  aninst  property,  such  as  arson,  killing  or 
maiming  cattle,  and  the  like.  4 (1  convicted.  3 acquitted  ot 
discharged) ; for  forgery  and  offencos  against  tho  currency 
4 ("2  convicted,  and  2 acquitted  or  discharged);  for  other 
offencos  )US  (45  convicted,  60  acquitted  or  discharged)* 
making  a total  of  333  persons  committed,  of  whom  155 
were  convicted  and  178  acquitted  or  discharged.  There 
was  no  person  executed.  Of  the  persons  committed,  277 
were  males  (1  of  them  under  16  years)  and  56  females  (I 
under  16):  71  could  read  and  write,  54  eould  read  only, 
and  1 10  were  entirely  ignorant;  of  98  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion they  had  received  could  not  be  ascertaineil. 

The  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Meath,  Louth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  is  tho  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Dublin.  Of  284  patients  in  that  institution  on  1st  January, 
1837,  30  belonged  to  this  county.  Tho  county  inOrmary  is 
at  Navan,  and  there  were,  in  1833,  fever  hospitals  at  Kells 
and  Navan.  and  nineteen  dispensaries  at  different  places  in 
the  county,  supported  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  private 
subscriptions  and  grand-jury  prci-entments. 

History;  Antiquities, — Meath  appears  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  in  tho  territory  of  the  BXavtot  (Blanii), 
or  ’B^Xavoc  (Bblani),  a nation  whose  sway  extended  over 
tho  neighbouring  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and 
whoso  name  may  bo  traced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein-stor.  At  an  early  period  Meath  constituted 
one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  and  com- 
prehended, it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present  counties  of 
Knst  Meath  and  West  Meath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  (>Lvan,  and  King's  County.  Tcaraor, 
now  Tareh  Hill,  near  the  Bovne,  between  Dunshaughltn 
and  Na\*an,  was  the  residence  the  sovereign  oflrcland  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  place  where 
St.  Patrick  made  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  to  Christianity.  It  U probable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Meath  was  erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
o.ra  as  the  immediate  domain  of  the  Irish  monarchs;  or  if 
not  then  first  erected  into  a kingdom,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  while  the  rest 
of  the  island  owed  them  only  feudal  obedience.  At  a sub- 
sequent period  the  govemment  of  Meath  was  separated  fVom 
the  monarchy,  whicn  was  so  far  weakened  by  the  separation 
os  to  become  little  more  tban  a nominal  supremacy ; the 
kings  of  Meath  ranked  as  subordinate  princes,  but  they  oon- 
stituttxl  one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great  family  of  the  Hy- 
Nialls,  by  which  the  supreme  government  was  alternately 
possessed.  Teamor  cea^  to  be  the  seat  of  the  national 
government. 

In  the  invasions  of  tho  Northmen,  or  Danes,  the  kingdom 
of  Meath  suffered  severely.  Turges,  a Danish  leader,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  established  himself  at 
Lough  Rive  (Ree?),  and  alter  cruelly  ravaging  the  kingdoms 
of  Connaught  and  Meath,  was  seised  and  put  to  death,  proba- 
bly at  Lough  Uar.  near  Mullingar  in  the  present  county  of 
West  Meath,  by  Meloghlin,  or  Malacht.  king  of  Meath,  who 
afterwards  acquired  the  supreme  power.  Tho  Northmen  how- 
ever soon  renewed  their  attacks,  and  civil  dissensions  diverted 
the  Irbh  from  resisting  the  common  foe.  For  several  cen- 
turies Mesth  was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  or  those  of  other 
Irish  princes  with  whom  the  kings  of  Meath  were  at 
war. 

Traces  of  this  priod  of  confusion  exist  in  the  numerous 
camps  and  earthworks  that  overspread  tho  district;  and 
the  frequent  destruction  of  monasteries  and  towns  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  tho  religious  houses  is  another  attestation 
of  the  prevalent  ruin.  The  lost  king  of  Ireland  of  the  Hy- 
Niall  family  was  Melaghlln  IL,  who.  though  reduced  to 
abdicate  the  supreme  authority  for  a time  in  favour  of 
Brian  Boromy,  king  of  Munster,  resumed  itupn  the  death 
of  that  prince  (who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Northmen  at 
CloQtarf  near  Dublin,  a.d.  1014),  and  reigned  till  his  own 
P.C,  No.  917. 


death,  A.n.  10S2.  about  150  years  before  (ho  invasion  of  Ire* 
land  by  Henry  II. 

Before  (he  invasion  of  the  English,  Dermond,  or  Dermwl 
MacMurrhad,  king  of  I.<ein9tcr.  had  reduced  O’MuIaghlin. 
or  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  other  princes,  into  a state 
of  subjection ; but  having  rou*ed  indignation  by  tho  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  who  had  married  O’Riiarc, 
or  O’Rourke,  king  of  Breifnc.  or  Brehny(now  tho  county  of 
Leitrim),  he  was  explled  by  Melaghlin  and  others,  aided  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  compiled  to  flee  to  Ensrland,  where 
he  engaged  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  conquest  of  his 
native  island.  Richard,  carl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow,  com- 
monly culled  Stronebow,  the  leader  of  these  auxiliaries, 
look  |H>S5e!wion  of  Meath  (A.n.  1171).  which  was  conferred 
by  Henry  II.  as  a county  palatine  (or  feudal  lordship,  tho 
bolder  of  which  had  several  regal  rights),  on  Hugh  du  Lacy, 
who  was  appinted  governor  of  the  English  {nilc  or  district. 
Hugh  de  l.,acy  built  a strong  fortress  at  Trim,  which  w.ts 
burned,  a.d.  1 173,  in  an  attempt  which  the  Irish  made,  under 
their  king  Roderick,  to  reconquer  the  country.  The  Irish 
were  however  repelled,  and  the  ruined  caslle  of  Trim  was 
restored.  De  Laej'  parcelled  out  his  territories  among 
bis  followers,  whom  he  created  barons,  whence  is  derivcil 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  baronies. 

Meath  however  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  tho 
power  of  the  natives ; for  in  H 78  De  I..acy,  who  had  been 
reappointed  governor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  for  a 
short  time,  restored  the  English  power  there.  (Gonlon's 
Hist,  of  Ireland.)  In  the  general  rebellion  excite<l  by  the 
petulance  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  whom  liis 
father  Henry  II.  sent  over  as  governor,  Meath  was  pre- 
served to  tho  English  by  the  valour  of  William  Petit,  who 
defeated  the  Irish  invaJers  (a.d.  1186).  About  the  same 
timo  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  work 
men  employed  on  a castle  he  was  then  erecting  at  Durrngh, 
in  what  is  now  King’s  County.  His  son,  Hugh  <lo  Lacy 
tho  Second,  who  appears  to  Kavo  succeeded  him  in  his 
county  of  Meath,  was  afterwards  appointefl  governor  of 
Ireland,  in  which  office  however  ho  was  soon  superseded, 
agreeable  to  (he  policy,  at  least  tho  practice,  of  (bat  day, 
winch  seldom  allowed  a governor  to  retain  office  any  length 
of  timo.  Dc  Lacy,  in  his  character  of  earl  of  Meath,  was 
engaged  as  auxiliary  (a.d.  1200)  in  a contest  between  two 
Irish  princes  for  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught ; and  having 
been  reappointed  by  King  John  lord-justico  or  governor  of 
Ireland,  he  was  defeated  by  John  Do  Courcy,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  earl  of  Ulster,  whom  he  was  commissioned  to 
arrest  and  send  over  to  England.  Ho  succeeded  however  in 
getting  De  Ckmrcy  into  his  hands  by  treachery  and  sending 
him  over  to  Englaml.  Uo  oAerwai^  received  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  05  his  reward. 

llie  ambition  and  power  of  Hugh  de  I^cy,  now  earl  of 
Ulster,  and  of  his  brotner  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom  of  Meath,  having  excited  tho 
jealousy  of  John,  that  king  visited  Ireland  in  person  (a.d. 
1210),  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing  the  fortresses  in 
Meath  and  ulster  belonging  to  (hose  nobles,  who  had  Hcd  to 
France,  and  did  not  obtain  restoration  to  their  estates  and 
honours  without  the  payment  of  a heavy  tine.  Meath 
seems  at  this  timo  to  Itave  lost  its  privilege  os  a palatine 
county,  and  to  have  boon  made  subject  to  tho  jurisdiction 
of  the  king’s  officers.  The  Do  Lacys  acted  a conspicuous 
part  in  tho  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  the  Pale, 
and  Meath  suffered  from  these  intestine  commotions.  Upon 
tho  decease  of  Bari  Walter,  Meath  came  to  his  two  daughters, 
who  divided  his  inheritance  between  them.  West  Meath, 
which  fell  to  the  elder,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Thcobali| 
Vordon,  appears  to  have  boon  so  neglectefi,  and  fell  into 
such  a state  of  anarchy,  (hot  it  did  not  obey  tho  English 
laws  for  above  a hundred  years.  (Baron  Finglas’s.Br«>io(., 
temp.  Henry  Vlll.)  East  Meath,  the  portion  of  tho 
younger  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Geoffry  Gonncville.  was 
also  wrested  from  its  owners,  either  by  native  chieftains  or 
AMlo-Nurman  rivals. 

The  English  dominion,  never  fully  established,  appears 
rather  to  have  decayed  during  tho  reigns  of  tho  later  Plan- 
tagenet  and  the  Lancastrian  princes,  and  the  civil  war  of  the 
Ruses.  The  native  Irish  renewed  tlioir  incursions;  and  in 
A n.  1329.  the  English  under  LonI  Thomas  Butler  Rustaine<l 
a severe  defeat  from  them  near  Mullingar  in  West  Meath. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord-deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  erected  castles  along  the  border  of  Meath  and  other 
counties  in  order  to  repress  them.  The  Irish  rhSflains 
VoL.  XV.— G 
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appear  to  have  levied  a tribute  upon  the  Enj^lish  scUleni,  in 
consideration  of  leaving  them  in  quiet,  similar  to  the  black 
mail  levied  by  the  SroicU  Highland  chieftains  upon  the 
neighbouring  Lowland  lairds  and  tenantry.  The  county  of 
Meath  paid  at  one  time  a yearly  i>ensiuti  to  the  O’Connors 
of  CUL 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll..  when  the  power  of  the 
English  began  to  revive.  Meath  waa  invaded  by  nn  Irish 
chieftain,  Con  Bnckah  O'Niall,  or  O’Neal  (A.n.  1520);  but 
he  quickly  withdrew  on  thy  approoeh  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord-deputy.  In  o rising  in  favour  of  tho  Papacy,  which 
took  place  at  the  Ueformation,  the  Irish  broke  into  Meath, 
diitruycd  Navan,  and,  after  mustering  their  forces  at  Tarah 
llill,  act  out  to  return  homo,  but  were  overtaken  and  cn- 
lirelv  routed  (A.D.  153V).  liiA.n.  15-lU  the  natives  asscmblwl 
in  >Vcst  Meath,  with  a view  to  break  into  the  English  pale; 
but  dispersed  on  learning  that  preparatiuna  had  boon  made 
to  resist  them.  Just  at  the  close  of  tlic  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
tho  antient  county  of  Meath  was  divided ; and  West  Meath, 
including  the  present  counties  of  Wohl  Meathand  I»ngfbrd, 
and  part  of  King  s County,  was  erected  into  a separate  county. 
Cavan,  which  was  partly  furmed  out  of  Meath,  was  ercct^ 
into  a separate  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord-deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  great  rcl>cllum  of  1 6 1 1 , Moath 
was  again  the  scone  of  hoslililicMi.  Tr.m  was  entered  by 
tbe  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a militar)'  post ; 
and  an  attempt  of  tbe  Iri»h  to  suiqiriso  tho  garrison  was 
defeated  by  a bold  and  successful  sally  (a.o.  1642).  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  one  of  the  best  ullirers  of  the  English,  and 
commander  of  tho  garrison,  fell  in  tho  nctiun.  In  1643  no- 
gntiations  for  peace  between  tho  Enghsh  and  the  insurgents 
wore  carried  on  at  Trim.  In  1647 Trim  was  besiegod  by 
the  insurgents  under  their  general  Prcslmi,  who.  iiaring 
learned  that  Col.  Jones,  tho  parliamentary  governor  of 
Dublin,  was  on  his  march  to  relievo  the  place,  sol  out  in 
order  to  surprise  the  capital,  but  was  met  on  ibe  road  and 
entirely  defeated.  Tiitn  scrve<l  as  a place  of  retreat  to 
luirne  of  tho  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Kathmencs  near 
Dublin,  in  1649  : but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  nrrison  by  Cromwell  in  tho  same 
year,  Trim  was  surrendorud  by  the  Royalists  without  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  war  of  tlie  English  revolution  tho  battle  of  tho 
Boyne  was  fought  (a  d.  1690)  close  upon  tho  border  of  this 
county,  between  Drogheda  and  Slaue.  The  two  armies 
Bubaequoiilly  crossed  tho  county  from  north  to  south,  that 
of  James  in  retreat,  that  of  William  in  pursuit.  In  the 
rebellionof  179d  some  outrages  wore  committed  at  Diinboyne 
by  a party  of  insurgents,  who  were  very  shortly  defeated  at 
Katuath;  but  the  victors  having  separated,  the  vamiuislied 
party  rallied  and  cut  oflf  part  of  them  at  Clonoe  Bridge. 
Some  further  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunshaiighlm, 
and  immediately  a considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
ibo  county  rose  in  robcUion : a IxMly  of  men,  400U  according 
to  some  accounts,  look  )H»st  on  Tara  Hill,  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  troo[>s  and  yeo* 
mamy.  Part  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  bogs,  from 
which  they  continued  for  three  weeks  to  make  excursions 
fo^lundor  and  devastation. 

l3iero  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At 
Tarah,  or  Taragh,  once  the  seat  of  tho  Irish  roonarchs, 
aro  considerablo  oerthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  col- 
lars of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  here  in  1813.  Tliorc  are 
considerable  ruins  of  tho  casllci  of 'Scurlogstown.  Dunmoc, 
Athlumloy,  and  Asigb.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or  two  oUiors 
have  been  fttted  up  as  residences.  I'herc  are  mund-towers 
^t  Kelli  and  at  Duiioughmoreooar  Navan.  There  are  numer- 
ous ruins  of  antient  monastic  edifices:  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Dulcck.  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  monastic 
odiflc43  built  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland,  present  some 
remarkable  traces  of  rude  architecture.  The  front  of  the 
antient  cathedral  at  Clonanl  yet  exista,  and  there  are  several 
stone  crosses,  Tbe  ruins  of  Bcctive  Abbey  arc  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

tWakefleld’s  IreUmdi  Parliamentary  Pajiert ; Harris’s 
Uibermca ; Gordon’s  and  Cox's  Hittory  of  Ireland.) 

MEATH,  WEST,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in  one 
word,  WESTMEATH,  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leiiuicr  in  Ireland,  bounded  un  the  north  by  tho  oountv 
of  Cavan  in  Ulster,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough 
Sheelin  orShilUn;  on  the  norlb-east,  east,  and  south-east 
by  tho  county  of  Meath;  on  the  south  by  King's  County; 
oQ  tbs  west  by  ihu  county  of  Ruscommou  iu  Couuaugbt, 


from  which  it  is  soparalcd  by  Lough  Reo  and  tho  river 
Shannon  ; and  on  the  north-west  by  tho  county  of  I^mgfurd. 
The  groelosl  length  is,  from  oast-north-east  to  west-south 
west,  from  tho  county  of  Meath  near  Clunmelloii,  to  the 
bank  of  tbe  Shannon  oppo&ite  Athloiie,  45  miles;  the 
grealeat  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kiniiegad  to  that  of  Kalhowcn,  both  on 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  25  miles.  The  area  is 
uslimatod  in  the  Populalion  Returns  for  1831  at  370,053 
English  statute  acres,  or  578  wiuare  miles.  The  )M)puUtion 
in  1831  was  1.36.872,  giving  iiesrly  237  inhsbitaiits  to  a 
square  mile.  In  area  it  can  Kcan-clv  be  compared  with  any 
English  county ; it  U larger  than  Monmouthshire,  and  less 
than  Hertfordshire:  in  amount  of  population  it  is  rather 
below  Hertfiirdshiro,  but  in  density  rather  cxocods  iL 

Surface,  Geologie(U  Character,  and  Tho 

county  is  for  the  most  i>art  a gently  undulating  surface,  not 
rising  in  any  part  lo  a very  great  height.  Knock  Eyne,  or 
Ion,  on  the  border  of  lA>ch  Duveragh,  is  about  85U  feet 
high  ; Bonforo,  or  Ben  of  Kowro,  near  ilie  village  of  Fowre, 
nut  far  from  Lmigh  l.ane  or  Lone,  is  76(1  fc-ot  high.  These, 
with  ilie  other  prtnei]>al  elevations,  arc  in  tho  northern  part 
of  (be  county.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  central  carboniferous 
limestoncilistrirt  of  Ireland.  There  are  two  small  dislricts,  nno 
ju!<t  round  Moalc-a-Grenogue,  ond  the  other  m tho  samu 
neighbourhood,  but  ralber  more  to  the  south-west,  which  aro 
occupied  by  tlio  yellow  sandsUme.  a formation  consisting  of 
quartsy  sandstone  oonglomcralo,  of  varying  grain,  which 
passes  into  sandstone.  These  beds  are  consider^  to  lielong 
to  the  tame  periiKl  as  tho  carboniferous  limestone,  of  wliicli 
series  of  formations  they  constituto  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to 
the  basin  of  tho  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
separating  it  from  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Dmgh  Reo, 
the  largest  of  tho  series  of  lakes  into  which  that  river  ex- 
pands, is  also  on  the  western  border.  This  noble  sheet  of 
watw  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  of  a vary- 
ing breadth,  above  7 miles  in  one  part.  Its  outline  is 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  ana  its  surface  studded 
witbanumber  of  small  islands  tlnely  wooded.  Those  adjacunt 
to  Westmeath  are,  Innismore,  or  Inchmore,  containing  )ti4 
acres,  once  tbe  site  of  a monastery;  Haro  Island,  57  acres, 
with  tlie  ruins  of  an  abbey ; Innisturk,  urlncbturk,  24  acres ; 
and  InnisboSln,  or  Inohboflin,  27  acres,  formerly  the  site  of 
an  abbey ; besides  a number  of  smaller  islands.  An  inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Dnigh  Rue.  connected  with  it 
by  a straight  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  another 
lake,  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  within  the  county.  This 
subordinate  lake,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  from  cast 
to  west,  and  in  one  part  above  a mile  and  a half  wide,  con- 
tains a large  island  called  Friar's  Island,  well  wooded  at  ita 
western  extremity.  The  streams  which  flow  into  tho 
Shannon  or  into  Lough  Reo  are  all  small.  Two  of  tho 
principal  rise  about  3 miles  west  of  Moale-a-Gretioguc ; 
one  of  them  flows  in  a circuitous  channol  north-west  into 
the  inlet  of  Lough  Rce:  the  other  flows  due  west  into  the 
Shannon  near  Long  Island,  below  Alhlono.  Anoihor 
stream,  which  rises  three  miles  north  of  Moale,  and  several 
other  streams  in  tho  north-west,  flow  into  the  Inny,  which 
joins  I.A)ugh  Reo  on  the  border  of  the  county  of  LongUird. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this  side  of  tbe  county ; 
some  of  these  romniunicate  by  small  streams  with  Luugh 
Ree ; others  have  no  visible  outlet.  Begs  also  are  numeruua, 
though  none  of  them  aro  of  any  groat  extent. 

The  central  part  of  the  ouuiity  is  drained  by  streams  that 
empty  their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  which  aro 
connected  by  small  streams  with  each  other,  and  ultimately 
with  the  river  Shannon.  The  nurtliernmost  of  these  is 
Lough  Sheelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county,  from  which  lough  a small  stream  commiinicatos 
with  Lough  Koinal.  also  on  the  border.  From  Lough 
Keinal  tho  connecting  slroein  flows  southward,  first  alonK 
tho  border,  separating  We»t  Muath  from  Longford,  and  then 
through  the  county  into  Lough  Doveragli.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  extends  5 or  6 miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  has  a breadth  v’arying  from  24  or  3 niilus 
near  the  north-west  end,  toliUlo  morethanaquartcr  ofa  milo 
near  the  soulh-oasl  extremity.  Tlie  banks  aro  billy,  and  some 
of  tbe  loftiest  elevations  in  the  oounty  are  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  ore  plantations  or  other  woodlands  on 
some  parts  of  tho  sboro.  The  district  north  of  the  Lough, 
cxtonaing  as  far  as  Lough  Koinal  and  Lough  Shillin,  is  al- 
most entirely  bog.  ospecially  the  tract  through  which  th« 
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connecting  stream  flows.  Lough  Dcvcnigb  receives  some 
small  streams;  and  others,  including  the  Glore,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  a small  lake  (Lough  Glore),  north-east  of 
Lough  DeTctmgh,  full  into  the  connecting  stream. 

From  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Duveragh 
another  stream  flows  south-west  into  Lough  Iron,  a shallow 
lake  of  about  Smiles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  about  half  a mile  broad.  Several  streams  flow  into  the 
connecting  stream  between  Lough  Deveragh  and  Lough 
Iron  or  into  the  latter  lake,  and  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  small  lakes  or  bogs.  Lough  GWn  on  the  north- 
west border  toward  Longford,  and  Lough  Gar,  are  thus  con- 
nected with  this  central  system. 

A small  brook  forms  the  communication  between  Lough 
Iron  and  Lough  Owhcl,  or  Hoyle,  34  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  14  miles  broetL  The 
banks  rise  gently  from  the  lake,  and  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  On  a small  Ulet  in  the  lake  is  a rude  chapel  with 
a burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A 
supply  of  water  is  drown  from  J»ugh  Hoyle  for  the  Royal 
Cana).  From  Lough  Hoyle  a small  stream  flows  in  a wind- 
ing channel  southward  past  Mullingar  into  Lough  Ennel, 
4^  or  i miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above 
2 miles  broad  at  the  widest  part.  This  lake,  sometimes  called 
Belvidcre,  is  studded  with  small  islands.  A number  of 
streams  flow  into  this  lough. 

These  lakes  communicate  with  the  Shannon  by  two  dif- 
ferent streams.  The  Inny  flows  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lough  Iron  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which 
it  skirts,  and  then  into  tim  county  of  Longford,  to  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging.  It  flows  into  Lough 
Ree.  The  Brosna  (lows  from  the  south-west  extremity  of 
l.ough  Ennel  by  Kilbeggan  into  King's  County,  to  which  it 
chiefly  belongv  It  receives  a number  of  small  streams, 
drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Shannon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banagher. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  which  we  have  deeoribed  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  convenience 
the  central  lake-district  has  been  described  separately.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the^yne. 
A number  of  smoll  streams  rise  on  that  side  of  the  county 
and  flow  eastward  into  that  river:  the  roost  important  is  the 
Deel,  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  Mullingar,  and  another 
is  the  outlet  of  a small  ^tem  of  lakes  near  tbo  north-east 
border  of  the  county.  'Die  lakes  of  this  system  are  Lough 
B»wn,  the  White  Lake,  and  some  very  small  one*  on  the 
bonlers;  and  Lough  Lene,  Lein,  or  Lane,  andLough-a-Deel 
within  the  bonier : I,ough  Lene,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
about  24  miles  long  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east, 
and  nearly  a mile  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  clear, 
and  it  contains  several  islets. 

The  oa<«tem  and  south-ea-stern  skies  of  the  eounty  abound 
with  bogs,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent. 
The  lakes  of  West  Meath  abound  in  pike  and  trout : the 
latter  are  very  fine,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

This  county  is  among  the  most  picturesque  to  Ireland. 
It  is  considore<l  to  be  excelled  only  by  Kerry,  Fermanagh, 
Wicklow,  and  Waterford. 

Agrietdturt. — The  landed  estates  in  the  county  aro  not 
ver}'  large,  but  there  arc  a number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune.  In  the  eastern  parts  the  soil  is  a heavy  loam  from 
7 to  12  inches  deqi ; the  northern  parts,  which  are  hilly 
and  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  graiing 
black  cattle.  In  the  western  parts  the  soil  is  generally 
light;  there  is  a great  deal  of  bog.  The  farms  do  not  com- 
monly exceed  lOU  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  in  many  cases 
are  as  small  as  15,  10,  7,  or  even  3 acres.  The  resident 
gentry  usually  form  a considerable  portion  of  their  own 
estates.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  from  \l.  5«.  to 
W.  I Or. land  of  good  quality  will  sometimes  let  for  2/., 
that  of  inferior  quality  sometimes  for  not  more  than  I/. 
Tho  system  ol  * con  acres,'  or  lauds  let  to  the  cottiers  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  a single  crop  of  potatoes,  is  prevalent 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Uie  county.  M/Ticnifi'x  to  (Ae  Rfport 
tif  Commitsionera  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  rf  the  Iriah 
/V>f.)  The  chief  crops  raised  by  the  (krmer  are  oats  and 
potatoes ; a very  little  wheat,  some  barley,  flax,  rape,  and 
clover  are  grown.  Fences,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
demesnes,  are  generally  neglected ; in  some  parts  they  con- 
sist simply  of  earthen  banks  without  anything  growing 
upon  them.  Dairy  (hrming  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
this  county,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  would  warrant.  A considerable  quantity  of  good  butter 


is  made,  which  is  sent  by  Dublin  to  England.  The  long- 
horacd  cattle  aro  much  valued ; some  of  tho  best  specitnens 
are  grazed  in  this  county,  and  all  tho  stock  participate  in 
the  blood.  Sheep  arc  nut  a favourite  stock,  but  there  aro 
some  excellent  ones  of  tho  long-woollcd  breed.  Pigs,  as 
usual,  arc  generally  kept,  'flie  breed  of  horses  is  superior ; 
many  are  brought  from  Connaught  and  reared  for  sale  in 
Dublin.  Wood  is  nut  plentiful;  there  are  some  small  copses 
and  underwoods  the  remains  of  anticnt  forests;  and  some 
thriving  young  plantations.  Tlie  following  table  shows  tho 
sales  of  grain  m tho  years  132C  and  1335:— 

HattfU  of  DaiteU  of  0*1«  of  Durvli  of  E«rl«y 

UoikcL  uf;20StoD<-.  ilSura*.  oflSStoBf. 

1«2C.  183S.  1S».  1336.  )8S6.  Is39. 


/ of  \ . 4500 ; «venf«  of 

^ thM«  B»il  Um  in*  f j U)p«o  and  the  In- 


I CloanelkNi 
I Caulokivn  Dalria 


ituarkrU] 

[note* 


200 

J3v0 


t blUhml 

Batlioarar^jr  , Num  ft>0 

C<>olo«l>r«  , . Nona  Ni>d 

Ralhoirrn  . . 400  M 

Muula  ....  Averas*  frocs  1S26  lo  IHOO 
Avera^t  fhxa  U31  to  1S36 


t uiaedbta  yean.  I itcrovetbule  yean. 

i biMi  *” 

23,000  25.000 

8.000  1.300 

4.000  2.OO0 
4.KOO 
«,1KI0 


No  return  was  received  from  the  markets  of  Ca.itlo  Pollard 
and  Kilbeggan.  No  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sold  at 
Moatc  either  in  the  rears  182G  and  1835  or  in  tho  interval 
between  them.  Collinstown  is  not  noticed.  The  name 
Coolnabea  in  tho  tables  is,  we  suspect,  an  error.  We  know 
not  with  what  place  to  identify  it. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  arc  not  important ; they 
consist  chiefly  of  the  most  necessary  articles.  The  returns 
of  1831  give  285  adult  males  as  engaged  in  manufacture, 
92  in  that  oflinen  (chiefly  coarse),  22  in  that  of  cotton,  20 
in  Uiat  of  (friezes  and  other  woollens,  chiefly  coarse,  nml  2 
in  tile  silk  manuficturo.  The  remainder  were  not  specifier!. 
To  those  must  be  added  820  weavers,  returned  among  the 
retail  tradesmen  and  handirraflsnacn;  but  what  fabric  tlu-y 
produced  is  not  stated. 

Communicationa. — The  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats conveying  goods  and  passengers,  or  acting  as  steam - 
tugs  to  other  vessels,  throughout  that  part  which  bonlerson 
this  county.  The  Royal  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  and 
the  cast  coast  with  tbo  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  at  Tnrm(>n- 
barry,  crosses  this  county  from  cast  to  north-west,  passing 
near  Killucan  and  Mullingar.  A branch  from  the  Grand 
Canal  between  Philipstown  and  Tullamure  in  King's  Coun- 
ty. to  Kilbeggan,  is  partly  in  this  county 

The  priucipal  roods  arc  those  from  Dublin  to  Longford 
and  Atblone  respectively.  The  Longford  road  enters  this 
county  from  llut  of  Meath  near  Kinncgad,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Mullingar  and  Kathowen  into  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. A branch  from  this  at  Mullingar  takes  a rather  more 
westerly  direction  from  Ballinacargy  to  Ballymahon.  Tlie 
Athlono  road  branches  from  that  to  Longford  just  after  it 
enters  the  county  at  Kimi^ad;  ami  runs  westward  by 
Rochfonl  Bridge,  Tyrrell’s  Pass,  Kill>pggan  and  Moatc,  to 
Athletic.  Tho  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard  runs  through 
the  northern  part  of  tho  oountv  by  Castle  Pollard.  The  prin- 
cipal traflic  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  by  the  Alhluiie 
road;  but  the  Iiura1>er  of  passengers  is  rather  the  greatest 
by  the  Longfonl  ond  Athlone  roads.  Many  however  travel 
by  the  Royal  Canal  lo  Mullingar,  and  by  the  branch  of  tho 
Grand  Canal  to  Kilbeggan. 

Diviaiona,  7yir/w,  West  Meath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies,  whoso  relative  situation  and  amount  of  population 
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Browney.  • 

w.  . 

7,396 

Clonlonan.  . . 

S.W. 

12.830 

(Jorkaree.  , . 

Central  « 

6,630 

Delvin.  . . • 

E. 

9,984 

Uemifore,  or  Half  Fowre.  N.  « 

15,659 

Farbill.  . . • 

E. 

8,746 

Fartullagh.  . « 

S.E. 

8,903 

Kilkennv  West. . 

W. 

11,159 

Moyasbel  and  Moghcradernan,  or 

Magherademon.  Central. 

12,732 

Moycashel.  . • 

8.  . 

16,167 

Moygoisb.  • • 

N.W. 

11,702 

Ratbconrwtk.  • 

N.W. 

15,064 

136,872 
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Population. 


Iltlfl. 

llov  stcerlsliieiL 

lahabhMl 

Uuiwe*. 

1 F4mlltei.  1 

FuuiUU-t 

rai>1oy>-<t  la 
Agikatiuf*. 

Famtlifi  1 
ctilrSy 
enuU/yvO  in 
inulr,  wanD  I 
factuivajiiid 
Iwiiilk'i  &n. 

FMailio*  nol 
luclwl-'ii 
iu  Old 
pri*c«tUu|{ 

Msln. 

FsnsW*. 

TotsL 

1792 

1813 

1821 

1831 

Estimatisl  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1612  . . 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1 Will.  IV,  c.  19 

13,693 
no  return 
' 23,476  I 
1 23,893  j 

25,331 

1 16*824 

3,694 

, 4,813 

67,700 

1 

1 

69,172 

69,000 
no  return 
128,942 
136,872 

Tho  county  town  U Mullingar;  the  parliamentary  borough 
and  markct'town  of  Athlone  it  partly  in  this  county,  partly 
in  that  of  Roscommon ; and  there  are  the  market  anu  post 
lownt  of  Kilbeggan,  Moale,  Ratbowen.  Ca»tletown'Dclvin, 
Rallinacargy,  Clonmellon,  and  Castle  Pollard  (of  these  Kib 
beggan  is  a corporate  town) ; the  markeUtown  of  Collins- 
town ; and  the  ix>st  towns  of  Kinnegad.  Ballymore,  Tyrrell’s 
Pa»s,  Killucan,  Rochfort  Bridge,  and  Drumcree.  Athlone 
is  dt^soribed  elsewhere.  [Athlone.] 

Mullingar  is  in  the  barony  of  Moya.«hol  and  Maghcrador- 
nan,  but  the  parish  extends  into  that  of  Fartullagh  ; it  is 
nearly  50  miles  from  Dublin  by  Maynooth,  Clonard,  and 
Kinhegad.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  fouiKled  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Meath.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
town  was  fortified  by  General  Ginkel,  and  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  William’s  army,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Athlone.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a principal  street^  alniut  half  a mile 
long,  and  Home  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  houses  in 
lb3l  was  "'17  for  tbe  town,  nr  153ti  for  the  whole  ]iarish. 
Those  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone.  The  church  is  a 
tolerably  spacious  building,  erected  in  the  present  century, 
with  a hamUome  tower  and  spire.  There  are  a handsome 
f.'atholic  chapel  and  ono  or  two  DisseiUing  mocting-houaca. 
The  County  rourt-housc  is  convenient;  there  are  a county 
gaol,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  older  prison, 
now  used  only  for  females;  a county  iiiflrtnary,  an  hospital, 
barrucka  for  a thousand  men,  and  a neat  and  roromoaious 
market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Tbe  population  of 
the  town  of  Mullingar  in  Ib3l  was  4295,  that  of  the  whole 
jiarish  B845.  The  assizes  for  the  county,  the  quarter-ses- 
aions  for  the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  district,  are 
held,  and  a portion  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their 
station  here.  The  Roval  Canal  gives  the  town  the  benefit 
ofwster-cnrTiago  ; ami  considorahle  business  is  done  at  the 
market  (which  is  held  on  Tbursduy)  in  corn,  butter,  and 
frieze  coating.  There  arc  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle ; one 
of  them  is  a eonsidernble  horse-fair.  The  town  is  not  in- 
corporated; but  a chsrter  of  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
tile  lord  of  the  manor  several  privileges,  and  to  the  freehold- 
ers the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament;  this 
last  was  abolished  at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a vicarage 
in  the  diuccre  of  Meath,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
Tile  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a Cathuhe  union. 

Ktllieggan  is  in  the  barony  of  Muycashel,  56  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  mad  to  Atliluno-  It  was  the  scene-  uf  a con- 
flict in  the  rebellion  of  1798  between  a parly  of  insurgents 
and  the  regiment  of  Northumberland  militia.  Tbe  town 
coniaiiis  3oU  houses;  the  whole  pariah  732:  half  of  those 
in  the  town  arc  well  built,  ami  have  slate  roofs.  The 
church  was  originally  part  of  an  anlient  monastic  institu- 
tion, dissolved  at  the  Reformation.  There  arc  a handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  a Methodist  meeting-house.  The 
Tuiirkot-house  is  a neat  building.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1985  Ibr  tho  town,  or  4039  for  the  whole  parish.  The 
trade  of  the  (own  is  considerable:  distilling,  brewing,  mill- 
ing, and  snuff-making  are  carried  on  ; much  butter  is  sold 
at  (he  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
four  yearly  fairs.  A branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  recently 
made  bids  fair  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  tho  town.  Kil- 
beggan was  incorporated  by  James  1 ; tho  corporation 
consists  of  a |Hir(reevc.  twelve  burgosaes,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  The  portreeve  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  conjointly  with  tbe  county  magistrates.  There  is 
a borough  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts;  petty  sessions 
for  the  district  aro  bold  here.  Tlie  town  formerly  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  waa  diafranclnscd  at 
tho  Union.  The  living  is  a perpettial  curacy ; the  parish  is, 
in  the  Catholic  arrangemouUi  tmited  with  an  mljoin- 
ing  ona. 


IMoate-a-Grenogtie  is  in  the  barony  of  Clunicinaii.  66 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  In  the  war  of 
the  English  Revolution  a party  of  the  Jacobilee  were  de- 
' feated  here  by  William’s  army  under  General  De  Ginkel, 
and  com))clled  to  llee  to  Athlone.  The  town  consists 
almost  culiroly  of  ono  street,  and  comprehended,  in  1831, 
304  houses,  tho  greater  part  slated,  the  rest  thatched.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  1785.  Tbe  trade  of 
the  place  appears  to  be  diniiiiishiiig;  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  and  linens  has  much  do<-lined,  and  several  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  have  been  discontinued.  There  is  a 
market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  most  important  for  oats  in 
tho  county ; and  there  aro  several  yearly  faira.  The  Quar- 
ter-sessions for  ono  division  of  tho  county  are  held  liere, 
and  also  petty  sessions  fur  the  district.  There  is  a conve- 
nient court-house  and  a small  bridewell  attached  to  it.  A 
parly  uf  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  here. 
The  town  it  in  the  two  parislies  of  Kilcleieh  and  Kilum- 
naghan,  chiefly  in  the  former,  tho  p^ish  church  of  which 
is  III  the  town.  There  are  a Catholic  chapel  and  several 
dis-veniing  places  of  wonhip  ; also  a dispensary'. 

Ratbowen  is  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  64  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  Longford  road,  and  1.3  or  14  miles  from 
Mullingar.  Tho  town  contained,  in  1831,  a parish  church, 
a Calbolio  chapel  of  tlm  uinon  in  which  tbe  parish  is  con* 
cludiMl,  a market -house,  and  1 07  bouses,  almost  all  thatched. 
Tho  population  was  6U5  for  tho  town,  or  217U  for  the  whole 
parish  uf  Kaihaspecl,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  chiefly  fur  oats,  and  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  It  is  one  of  tbe  slaiioiis  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary. 

Castletown  Dolvin  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  50  mtlos 
from  Dublin.  An  old  castle,  built  bore  by  De  Lacy,  lord  of 
Meath,  was  for  a time  the  residence  of  the  Nugents,  who 
built  also  the  castle  of  Clonin  or  Clunyn  in  tbe  parish.  Of 
tbe  castle  built  by  De  Jjacy  tbe  ruins  remain:  tlie  walls 
form  a quadrangle  with  towers  ut  (he  comers.  There  arc 
several  other  castellated  ruins  in  the  neighbourlioud. 
Clonin  was  burnt  during  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  I.  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Clonvn  is  retained  by 
the  present  residence  of  (he  marquis  of  Westinoalli.  The 
town  coniisto<l  in  1831  of  a single  street  of  77  houses,  with 
a population  of  419.  There  aro  a parish  church,  a plain 
old  uuildiiig.  but  m good  re]iair,  and  a Catholic  rbupel. 
The  market  lately  cstabliNhod  is  on  Friday,  and  there  arc 
three  fairs  in  tho  year.  Pcltv-scAsiuns  are  held,  and  a body 
of  the  county  constabulary  have  ihoir  station  hero.  I’he 
living  is  a vicarago  in  the  diocese  of  Mouth.  The  puriah 
is  at  ihu  head  of  a Catholic  parochial  union.  There  is  a 
disj^nsary. 

Ballinarargy,  or  Balnac4trrig.  is  in  (he  barony  of  Moy- 
oisb,  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  46 
ousus,  neatly  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  It  is  in  tho 
parish  of  Kilbixy,  and  the  Ihiman  Catholic  cliapol  fur  the 
parish  is  in  the  town.  There  are  a market  on  Wednesday, 
the  largest  in  the  county  fur  oats  and  barley,  and  a market 
on  Saturday  fur  provisions;  also  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty- 
sossions  are  held  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  county  constabulary.  There  are  a dispensary  and  a 
free  school. 

Clonmellon  is  in  tho  burony  of  Delrin,  close  upon  the 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  a neat  little  town,  conipa-huiid- 
ing,  in  1631,  179  bouses,  and  a population  of  969.  There 
arc  a considerable  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  lately  esta- 
blished, and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
a portion  of  tlie  county  constabulary  arc  posted  here.  Tim 
parish  church  of  Killua,  in  which  parish  Iho  town  is 
situated,  is  near  the  town;  it  is  a neat  building,  with  a 
spire. 

CuUe  Pollard  is  in  tho  barony  of  DemiforOi  m>Ufl 
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f^m  Dubliiif  about  2 miles  north-east  of  Lough  Dercragh, 
and  about  the  some  distance  wool  of  Lough  Lune.  It  cou- 
aisU  of  five  streets  meeting  in  an  open  space  or  square,  in 
which  stands  the  market-house.  It  contained,  in  1631,  291 
houses,  and  a fxipulation  of  1618.  The  parish  church  of 
Kathgarrue,  or  Uathgarth,  or  Rathgrafftin  which  parish  the 
town  slondsXa  modern  building,  isnot  far  from  the  town.  The 
tower  and  part  of  the  old  church,  with  the  churchyaid,  in 
w inch  is  tile  school-house,  are  also  near  the  town.  There  are 
a Catholic  chapel,  a dispensary,  a fever  hospital,  a savings’- 
baid(»  and  a puroehial  school.  There  are  a market  on 
^Vo(luesday  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sossions  arc  held, 
and  a party  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  in 
the  town.  Kinturk,  the  seat  of  the  Pollard  fkmily,  l*akcn- 
ham-hail,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Longford,  and  other  de- 
luesoes,  are  near  the  town.  The  old  casUo  of  Kinturk, 
which  gave  name  to  the  town,  is  entiroly  demolished. 

CoUinstown  is  a little  plaoc  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Grauard.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  four  roods  forming  a 
cross,  and  has  only  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  chielly  thatched, 
with  a market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  near  it.  It  is  in  a pleasant  district 
of  diversified  scenery,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Lane.  There  are  a market  on  Saturday  aud  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  petty-scssions  held,  and  a body  of 
the  county  constabulary  pjsted  in  the  town.  Tlie  town  is 
in  the  parisli  of  St.  Feignan  of  Fowrv. 

Kinnegad  is  in  tlie  barony  of  Farbill,  about  II  miles 
from  Mullingar,  and  37  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  a great  Ibo- 
roughfure,  just  at  the  separation  of  the  roads  ft’oiu  Dublin 
to  Longford  ^d  .\thlone,  and- consists  of  one  principal 
street.  It  ho^23  houses,  with  a population  of  C70.  The 
church  is  a neat  Gothic  building  oi  modern  date;  there  are 
a Catholic  clmpul,  a school-house,  and  a market-house.  No 
market  is  held,  though  thoro  is  a ebartot  fur  ono,  and  there 
is  only  ono  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy 
detached  from  the  parish  of  Killucan. 

Ballymore  is  in  the  barony  of  Ratbeonrath,  15  miles 
from  Mullingar,  and  73  firom  Dublin.  There  formerly  ex- 
isted here  a monastery  for  Promonstratensian  canons  and 
Benedictine  nuns,  who  occupied  different  portions  of  the 
same  building.  The  church  of  this  monastery  was  for  a 
short  time  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Meath. 
Ill  the  civil  war  of  1641  Ballymore  was  a principal  military 
station  of  the  English  ; and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
the  Irish  were  poetnd  here,  until  beaten  from  the  town  by 
General  Do  Ginkel.  A garrison  of  a thousand  men  in  Fort 
Ballymore,  in  an  island  of  the  neighbouring  Lough  Shodie 
or  Scudie,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  shortly 
after.  The  town,  which  is  partly  in  Killure  parish,  but 
ebiefiy  in  that  of  Ballymore,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  121 
houses,  chictly  small  houses  or  cabins,  forming  ono  long 
street.  There  are  a perish  church  and  a Catholic  chapel. 
There  was  formerly  a market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued. 
There  arc  two  yearly  Ibirs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
the  courrty  constabulary  have  a station  in  the  town.  Not 
far  from  the  town  is  a round  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a 
casth-,  said  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  De  Lacys. 

Tyriell's  Pass  is  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  about  51 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the 
Tyrrell  family.  There  are  some  remains,  near  tho  town,  «f 
their  cosllo.  The  town  consists  of  about  bO  houses,  chictly 
Well  built,  with  slated  roofs,  forming  one  principal  street. 
There  is  an  aren  in  tho  njntro  of  tho  town,  formerly  used 
as  a market-place,  but  the  market  is  now  discontinued.  The 
parish  church  of  Clonfadd  (in  which  perish  the  town  is 
partly  situated)  and  a Methodist  meeting-house  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a savings’  bonk,  a charitable  loan  fund, 
and  a dispensary.  There  arc  two  cattle  fairs,  which  arc 
well  attended. 

Killucan  is  in  (he  barony  of  Farbill,  42  miles  fW>m  Dub- 
lin. It  takes  its  name  from  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Lucian, 
the  church  of  which  subsequently  became  parochial.  The 
Dc  Lacy  ftimily  had  a castle  here,  of  which  the  foundations 
and  some  of  the  outworks  arc  still  discernible.  Four  yearly 
fairs  are  held  in  the  town ; petty  sessions  are  also  held,  and 
there  is  a station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  town 
had.  in  1831.  29  houses  and  2U6  inhabitants;  the  whole 
parish  1491  houses.  The  parish  church  is  a modern  struc- 
ture. There  are  in  the  parish  two  Catholic  chapels,  four 
public  schools,  and  a ' flax  society,*  which  gives  employment 
to  about  100  poor  women. 


Rochfoi*t  Bridge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Beggar's 
Bridge,  is  in  Fartullagh  boiuny,  aud  about  4 7 miles 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  contained,  in  1831. only 
27  houses  and  171  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  of 
tlecost,  in  which  the  ]>lace  stands,  aud  a national  school, 
uru  ill  the  town.  Tlie  county  constabulary  have  a btaiion 
hero. 

Drumrreo  is  in  Delviii  hundred.  It  contains  the  parish 
church  of  Kilcumney  (in  which  parish  the  town  is),  a parish 
school-house,  and  a dispensary.  It  had,  in  1631,  37  houses 
and  197  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Fore  or  Fowre,  or,  more  accurately,  of  St 
Feighan  of  Fowre,  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  nut  far  from 
Lough  Lano.  Though  now  only  a small  village,  it  was 
aotieiitly  of  imporiaimo.  A monastery  fur  regular  canons 
was  founded  here  in  the  sevouth  century,  ami  is  said  to 
have  contained,  a few  years  after  its  uiuntlation,  3bOU 
monks.  This  monastery,  after  having  boon  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  rc-fuunded  in  tho  beginning  of  tho 
thirteenth  century  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  for  Beucdictine 
mouks.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  tho  abbey,  and 
there  is  an  antient  and  massive  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a hermitage.  In  the  filleenlh  century  considerable 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  tho  town,  which  had  acquired 
the  privileges  of  a coriKirate  borough.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  several  sQuaro  towers,  two  of  the  gates,  aud  traces  of  the 
town  wall,  the  extent  of  which  shows  iU  former  size.  Fowre 
was  a borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  pariiaiDenl,  until  it  was  dihfrancbised  by  the 
Union.  Tho  village  had,  in  1831,  19  houses  and  119 
inhabitants. 

Eccl^riattical  and  Legal  D/riVi'ow#.— The  county  is 
almost  entirely  in  tho  diui'uso  of  Meath ; a small  portion  on 
tho  north-west  side  is  in  tlic  diocese  of  Ardagh,  which  wan 
till  lately  held  by  the  archbUbop  of  Tuam.  but  is  now  to  be 
perxnanentlv  united  to  tho  diocese  of  Kilmore.  Both  Kil- 
more  and  Meath  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh. 

West  Meath  is  included  in  the  homo  circuit:  tho  assizes 
are  held  at  Mullingar,  where  are  tho  county  court-house 
and  gaol.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Mul- 
lingar and  Moate-a-Grenogue,  where  are  a court-house  and 
o bridewell. 

West  Meath  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
mont,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  fur  Mullingar, 
Athlone,  Kilboggsn,  and  Fowre.  At  present  it  returns 
three  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  viz.  two  fur  tho  county, 
who  are  elected  at  Mullingar,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Athlone. 

The  police  force  of  (he  county,  on  tho  1st  of  January, 
1836,  consisted  of  1 magistrate,  7 chief  constables,  including 
sub-inspectors  (viz.  4 of  the  first  and  3 of  the  second  claiw), 
50  constables,  and  222  subconstables,  with  9 horses.  Tho 
expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  amounled 
to  10,051f.  4s.  9<f.,  of  which  5480/.  16s.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county. 

The  county  eaol  at  Mullingar  has  lately  experienced  a 
ver)'  extensive  change  for  the  better.  A oomraencement  has 
been  made  of  tbe  system  of  instruction  in  trades.  But  the 
duiciplme  of  the  female  aide  still  requires  very  much  atten- 
tion: the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  there  is 
no  classification.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  prison,  and 
a ticad-mill  for  those  sentenced  to  bard  labour.  The  Moato 
bridewell  is  on  a tolerably  large  scale,  with  every  accommo- 
dation requisite  for  classifying  the  prisoners,  and  is  clean 
and  well  kept.  (Afjpendtx  to  Fourteenth  a$id  Fifteenth  He~ 
fXfrte  of  Jneneelori-Genef'oL  1836.) 

The  numuer  of  committals  for  criminal  offences  in  1836 
w'as,  for  offences  against  the  person,  282  (of  whom  184  were 
convicted,  98  acquitted  or  discharged)  ; for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  43  (20  convicted,  2.3 
acquitted  or  discharged)  ; for  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  164  (112  convicted,  52  acquit- 
ted or  discharged) ; for  malicious  offences  against  property, 
arson,  &c.,  22  (8  convicted,  14  acquittixl  or  discliargcd) ; 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,7(2  convicted, 
5 aL'quitted  or  discharged) ; for  other  offences,  243  (22C 
convicted,  17  acquitted  or  discharged):  making  a total  of 
761  persons  committed,  of  whom  552  were  convicted  and 
209  acquitted  or  discharged.  Only  one  person  was  e.vccutcd. 
Of  the  iiersons  oommitt^  633  were  males  (5  of  them  under 
sixteen  years)  and  128  females  (2  under  sixteen);  343 
eould  read  and  writ«t  U8  could  read  cnl/t  end  999  were 
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entirely  ignorant.  Of  S the  degree  of  inslniclion  they  Imd 
rtvftveil  could  not  be  asoortaiiiud- 

Tlie  Lunatic  Asylum  for  llio  counties  of  West  Meath, 
King’s.  Queen’s,  and  Longford,  is  at  Mai^borougb,  m 
Queen’s  County:  of  131  patients  in  this  institution  on  the 
Ut  of  January,  1837,  ‘ZS  belonged  to  this  county.  The 
conntT  infirmary  is  at  Mullingar.  There  were,  in  liio  year 
1H33,  a fever  hospital  at  Castle  Pollard,  and  fourteen  dis- 
j>unsarie»  in  different  ports  of  the  county.  supi>orte<l  in 
ocpial  proportions  by  grand  jury  presentments  and  private 
contributions. 

Hitlory  and  Tliis  county  was  included  in 

the  kingdom  of  Meath,  of  which  it  formed  iho  western 
division.  In  wmmon  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  it 
sufferwl  severely  both  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and 
from  civil  dissensions,  ami  was  included  in  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Meath,  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Hugh 
do  Lacy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  assisted  in 
the  reilucliun  of  the  county.  [Mk.vth.]  It  was  the  scene 
of  frcfjuont  hostilities  for  several  centuries  between  the 
native  IrwU,  who  were  not  entirely  e.xpellod  or  subdued, 
and  the  English,  and  was,  for  above  a century  before  its 
fomialion  into  a separate  n>unly,  in  a slate  of  anarchy,  in 
whi<-h  the  KngUsh  laws  ceased  to  be  observed.  West  Itleath 
WR!»  separated  from  Meath  or  East  Meath  in  the  34th  of 
Henry  VIII.;  at  its  first  separation  it  included  Longford, 
which  wan  not  deUched  from  it  ami  formctl  into  a separate 
county  until  the  reign  of  Elualieth.  King’s  County,  which 
was  partly  taken  from  West  Meath,  had  been  formed  a.o. 
1557,  m the  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

The  great  insunrecliun  of  1641  is  said  to  have  beuu 
planned  and  agreed  u|xm  at  the  abbey  of  Mullifarnltaui  in 
this  county,  which  being  much  resorted  to  for  religious 

uriHiaes,  and  thorcforc  less  liable  to  suspicion,  was  chosen 

y the  conspirators  as  their  place  of  meeting. 

In  IG4S  Atblone,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Renunccini. 
the  papal  nuncio  and  head  of  the  extreme  Catholic  parly, 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves,  was  taken  by  the 
confederate  royalists  under  Lonl  Clanrickarde  and  General 
Preston. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  West  Meath  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  operations.  [Athlonk.]  An 
extensive  change  of  the  landed  properly  of  the  county 
resultc<l  from  the  confiscations  which  followed  these  wan. 
The  older  families  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
the  gramhiury  list. 

Ill  the  KulK.llion  of  1798  the  county  was  but  little  dis- 
turbed, though  many  of  the  peasantry  had  furnished  them- 
selves with  pikes.  In  Septemljcr  of  that  year,  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Humbert,  the  insurgents  ossemldcd  and  joined  those  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Granard, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed.  They  were  put  down  by  a 
suhseijuent  defeat  at  Brumbrusna,  near  Multiiarnliam. 

Tiiere  are  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  scattered  through 
the  county.  There  arc  numerous  ruins  of  antient  castles, 
including  some  erected  by  the  Dc  Lacys.  Sonnagb  Castle, 
one  of  these,  stands  on  the  verge  of  a small  but  picturesque 
lake,  or  monastic  buildings  there  arc  several  ruins ; and 
some  churches,  formerly  conventual,  are  still  used  far  diviuc 
Worship  bv  Catholict  or  Prutcjitants. 

(WaKerteld's  Iretand;  Parliamrutary  ISxoers;  Harris's 
Hitifrftira;  Gordon’s  and  Cox’s  Iluiory  qf  Ire(atnL) 

ME.\TH,  DIOCE.se  OF.  Si-veral  small  bishoprics  (of 
whirh  the  principal  were  Didoek,  Clonard.  Kells.  Trim, 
Ardhrarcan,  Dunslaiughlin,  Slaue,  and  Fowru)  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  see,  whicli,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, received  the  name  of  Meath,  and  was  further  aug- 
luented,  a u.  1568,  bv  the  addition  of  the  bishopric  uf 
Clonmaciiois.  The  diocese  euinprehcnds  iicarlv  the  whole 
of  the  cuunliusof  Meath ; W«tMeath;  acousuleraUepart 
of  King’s  County  ; small  portions  of  Cavan,  Lungford,  and 
Kildare : and  part  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
It  extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  from  the  sea  to  the 
Shuntiua,  80  English  miles ; and  has  a medium  breadth 
from  north  to  south  of  25  £uuli»h  miles.  Tliere  is  no  ca- 
thedral ; neither  are  there  a «n;im  and  chapter.  The  only 
dignities  are  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Meath.  The  want  of  a chapter  is  supplic<l  by  a 
.<iyncd,  of  which  every  incumbent  is  a member,  ami  the  arch- 
deacon preiudent.  The  diocese  is  included  in  the  province 
of  Armagh:  it  is  nut  afl'ccicd  by  the  Act  3 and  4 William 
IV.,  c.  37.  Tlie  bishop  has  prccgdeuce  of  alt  the  other 
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Irish  bishops.  His  residence  is  at  Ardbraecan  near 
Navan. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  (1792) 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  part  of  another ; the 
number  of  benefices  at  ninety-nine;  and  of  churches  at 
seventy-seven.  In  1834  the  number  of  parishes  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty ; of  benefices,  one  hundred  and  five; 
of  which  forty-seven  were  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes; 
of  churches,  uno  hundred  ; uf  utlier  episcopal  places  of  wor- 
ship six;  of  Pruhhytcriau  mooting-houses,  three;  of  other 
Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship,  eighteen;  and  of 
Calhulic  chapels,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six : giving  a total 
uf  two  hundred  and  eighty-threo  places  of  worship  of  ail 
dctiominalions.  The  population  oi  tlie  diocese  in  1834  was 
404,059;  of  wliom  377,562  were  Catholica,  25,620  mem- 
liersiif  tho  Eatablishmeut,  672  Presbyterians,  and  199  other 
Pnitestant  dissenters. 

There  were  at  the  same  lime  576  daily  schools,  in  wliich 
were  28,885  children  under  instruction,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9'05  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  dio- 
cese : in  the  relative  number  of  children  under  instruction 
os  compared  with  the  population,  Meath  ranks  twelBb  amonir 
the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
Schools,  45  were  in  connection  with  the  National  BoaiiL 
(Pint  and  Second  Bevortt  the  Commiteionen  qf  Pubiic 
Imtruction  in  Ireland.) 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  sec  comprise  29,269  statute 
acres,  of  which  20,266  are  of  profitable  land.  The  average 
yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  for  the  three  years  }mced- 
ing  1&32,  was  5220f.  Uw.  (>d, 

Thero  is  a Human  Catholio  bishopric  of  Meath.  The 
bUhop  is  a suffragan  of  the  Roman  Catholio*amhbi5hop  of 
Armagh.  There  were  in  this  diocese,  in  1834,  66  parish 
liriests,  including  the  bishop,  who  officiates  at  Mullingar, 
where  is  the  cathedral,  a handsome  and  spacious  Gothic 
edifice  of  modem  erection ; and  60  coadjutors  or  curates. 

MEAUX.atown  in  France,  capital  uf  an  arrondisseraent 
in  the  department  of  Seine  ot  Marne.  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  Uic  Aube,  23  miles  in  a direct  line  cast  by  north  of  Paris, 
or  27  miles  by  the  road. 

The  original  name  was  Latinized  as  lalinutu ; and  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  MeUli.  a Celtic  people  who  wore  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdimensis  Quarts  or  Sunonis. 
Toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  latinum  as- 
sumed tlie  name  of  Meldi,  whence  the  modern  Meaux.  In 
the  early  history  of  ibo  F ranks  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
ronsequence.  It  was  incluileil  in  the  possess  ions  of  tho 
counts  uf  Champagne,  and  was  uniteil  to  the  domains  uf 
the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Hel,  a.d.  1284, 
with  tho  countess  of  Champagne.  It  was  one  of  tho  places 
in  which  the  reformed  faith  early  met  with  a favourable 
reception;  but  it  afterwards  camo  into  tho  hands  of  the 
League,  from  which  it  revolted  to  join  Henri  IV.  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  Brie  Champenoise. 

Tile  town  is  divided  by  tho  Marne  into  two  unc<|ual  parts, 
and  the  canal  of  the  Oureq  passes  bv  the  foot  of  its  antieiit 
walls,  which  have  been  planted  witli  trees  and  converted 
into  promenades.  Tlio  sln^ts  arc  not  well  laid  out,  but 
tiie  houscii  are  tolerably  good.  Tho  principal  building  ia 
thccalhodral, commenced  in  the  eleventh  centurj'.  The  ar- 
chitecluro  is  Gothic ; the  magnificent  choir  contains  a 
niarhlu  statue  of  Bossuat,  who  was  bishop  of  this  see. 
There  are  two  parish  churches  and  a Protestant  church. 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  was  built  by  the 
antient  counts  of  Champagne.  Tlicro  arc  goo<l  barracks 
for  cavoln'.  The  population  in  1831  was  S4&1  for  the  town, 
or  8537  mr  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7809  for  the 
commune.  The  inliabitants  manufacture  cottons,  leather, 
glue,  saltiiotrc,  vine|;ar.  and  earlhcnwaro ; and  carry  on  a 
considerable  tnulu  m corn,  especially  oats,  sent  to  Paris, 
Hour,  (diccse  (called  from  tbe  district  Brie  cheese,  and  ac- 
counted very  excellent),  wool,  cattle,  poultry,  wooil,  an«l 
coal.  Tho  old  bridge  across  tbe  Marne,  from  tlio  great  fall 
of  tbe  water  which  tho  bridge  causes,  impedes  the  naviga- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  here  by  a very  antient  navigalilo 
cut,  called  the  Ojniillon  Cilanal.  There  is  a well-attended 
Weekly  market,  and  thero  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are 
a subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a court  for  commercial 
suits;  several  government  offices,  two  hospitals,  two  semi* 
naries  for  the  priesthood,  a high  sehool,  a Protestant  Bible 
Society,  a public  library  of  11,00U  volumes,  another  library 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  a museum,  and  a society  of  agricuU 
lure,  science,  and  arts. 
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Mf  aux  u tho  SMit  of  a bishopric,  PsIablUhcd  in  the  fonrth 
rontury,  and  now  having  for  its  diocese  the  departmciil  of 
Seine  Gt  Marne.  The  bUbop  is  a suffragan  of  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Paris. 

Tho  arrondissoment  of  Meanx  has  an  area  of  463  square 
miles:  the  population  in  18.31  was  93,417;  in  1836  it  was 
9U.965.  It  is  8ul>dividcd  into  seven  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  161 
communes.  Millstones  and  marble  are  quarried  in  it ; and 
there  is  a considerable  stratum  of  vv  psum  in  the  neighbour- 
homi  of  Meaux. 

MECCA.  [Arabia] 

ME'CHAIN,  PIERRE-FRANQOIS-ANDRE',  was 
bom  16ih  Augu.st,  1744,  at  Laon,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
present  department  of  Aisne.  After  cpiitting  the  school 
*des  ponts  ot  chnusfr^es,*  whore  the  limitinl  means  of  his 
parent  had  cnable<l  him  to  mirsuc  his  studies  only  for  a 
short  time,  he  engaged  himself  os  mathematical  tutor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  tho  cultivation  of  astronomy.  Shortly 
after  this  an  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  Lalando.  The  necessity  of  affording  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  his  father  obliged  Mcchain  to  disp^ 
of  an  astronomical  instrument  which,  by  rigid  economy,  ho 
had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.  I^landc  became  (he 
purchaser,  and,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  Mcchain,  procuretl  for  him  a government  appoint- 
ment as  bydrographer,  in  which  he  was  enijugwl  in  the 
construction  of  marine  charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Breton- 
niire,  in  the  survey  of  (he  French  coast  helween  Nieujwrt 
and  St.  Malo.  His  attention  however  api>carB  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  tho  theory  of  cclipsoo,  and  of  cornels,  of 
which  he  discovered  cloven,  and  computed  the  orbits  of 
twenty-four.  To  his  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1 532,  which  it 
was  expected  would  re-appear  in  1 789  or  1790,  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarilcil,  and  the  same  year  fl  782) 
he  was  admitted  a member  of  that  society.  In  1791  the  Na- 
tional Convention  having  determined  upon  employing  the 
length  uf  (ho  arc  of  tho  meridian  comprised  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  now  measures,  tho 
measurement  of  the  soulheni  portion  of  this  are,  between 
Rodez  and  Baroelona,  was,  at  tne  recommendation  of  tho 
Academy,  conflde<l  to  Mecliain.  The  northern  portion  was 
allotted  to  M.  Delambre,  to  whose  account  of  the  entire  sur- 
vey (Syticme  MetriffW,  Paris.  1806-7-10,  3 vols.  4(o.),  con- 
taining many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Mcchain, 
we  refer  the  reader.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
Mecham  experienced  his  share  of  the  iliflicultics  and  an- 
noyances which  have  usually  atlciulcd  such  opc’rntions,  and 
that  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  pre- 
vented his  return  from  Spain,  and  the  conscc|uent  anxiety 
for  his  family  whom  he  had  left  behind,  brought  upon  him 
a melancholy  state  of  mind  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered,  llis  skill  as  an  observer  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Deliunbre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  his  calculations 
connected  with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mcchain  himself  was 
unconscious.  Ho  hod  omplnyod  the  repeating  circle,  an  in- 
strument which  he  reganied  os  absolutely  infallible,  and 
finding  a differonco  of  three  seconds  between  his  obser- 
vations at  Barcelona  and  Muntjouy,  ho  attributed  it  wholly 
to  his  own  incapacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  which  ho 
reached  with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this 
discrepance,  he  refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  yVcadoniy. 
The  subject  continuing  to  pmy  upon  his  mind,  he  applied, 
after  several  years,  to  tho  French  liourd  of  longitude,  and 
urged  them  to  prolong  tho  measurement  of  the  arc  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  To  this  the  Board  con- 
sealed,  but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  they  suggested  that  Meclmin  should 
not  be  the  conductor  of  the  survey'.  This  however  would  have 
been  to  relinquish  the  chief  obiect  of  his  application.  He 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  soon  after  bis  arrival  in 
Spain  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of  which  he 
died  on  tho  20th  of  September,  1606,  at  Castellon,  a town 
of  Catalonia. 

Before  his  departure  he  entrusted  all  the  manuscripts 
referring  to  his  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  Tlicy 
have  since  been  arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  01:h 
servatory,  together  wiili  so  much  of  his  correspondence  as 
related  in  any  way  to  tho  survey. 

His  published  wi^ks  arc  few.  They  consist  of  papers 
printed  in  the  ' Connaissance  dcs  Temps,*  subsequently  to 
1 785,  ill  which  year  be  succcedeil  Joaurat  os  editor  of  that 
ophemeris,  and  several  motuoirs  in  the  Trousactions  of  the 


French  Institute,  commencing  with  the  year  1782.  TTicso 
memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  the  coinotary  theory  and  eclipses. 

(Delainbre’s  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mt^hain,  in  the  Hiog. 
UnireTs.:  Hutton's  Mathematical  IXetionanj,  &c.) 

MECHANICS  is  tlie  science  in  which  are  investigated 
tho  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another,  clihor  directly  or  by 
means  of  raachineiy. 

These  actions  maybe  simple  pressures  without  moli«»n; 
ns  when  one  body  being  supported  in  any  manner,  another 
is  placed  upon  it,  either  vertically  or  in  some  oblique  )>osi« 
ttoii : or  they  may  bo  such  as  are  accompanied  by  motion, 
and  these  may  arise  either  from  the  mutual  attractions 
which  all  bodies  in  nature  exercise  upon  each  other,  or 
from  the  collisions  of  bo<lies  in  motion  with  others  which 
may  bo  previously  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

The  term  is  particularly  anplic<l  to  the  mutual  actions  of 
solid  bodies:  the  actions  of  fluids  on  solids  form,  in  ]'»rf, 
tho  subjects  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  ; but  these, 
as  well  as  pneumatics,  are  now  frequently  included  under 
the  general  name  mechanics.  When  IxKlieB  am  at  rest  and 
the  actions  arc  such  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  stale,  the 
laws  of  the  actions  constitute  that  branch  which  is  called 
statics;  but  when  motion  is  concerned,  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena constitute  what  is  called  d)Tiamics. 

In  all  the  branches  of  general  mechanics  the  investiga- 
tions are  founded  on  experiment  and  arc  conducted  by  geo- 
inetrii'al  or  algebraical  processes ; hence  the  science  forms 
one  of  the  departments  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
also  of  mixefl  mathematics : this  lost  denomination  is  ap- 
jilied  to  mechanics  because  in  the  latter  are  involved  several 
<(ualitics  of  bodies  which  do  not  enter  into  the  researches  of 

fmro  science,  such  as  mass  or  quantity  of  material,  inertia, 
lardncss,  elasticity,  time,  space,  and  power  or  force.  The 
lasl-raenlioned  term  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  the 
actions  of  bodies  on  one  another;  but  wo  have  no  other 
conception  of  it  than  (hat  it  is  productive  of  motion  or  of  a 
tendency  to  motion;  or  that  it  arrests  an  actual  inoiion  or 
renders  a Icudencv  to  motion  ineffectual.  When  opposine 
forces  act  on  a Inidy  so  a.s  to  destroy  each  other’s  clfecls  and 
keep  the  body  unmoved,  that  body  is  said  to  be  in  a stale  of 
equilibrium;  and  this  state  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
mere  rest,  since  the  latter  implies  the  absence  of  any  cause 
by  which  tho  body  might  change  its  place. 

The  invention  of  simple  machines  for  moving  massc.s  of 
any  material  which  it  mieht  bo  beyond  the  unaided  ]H>wer 
of  roan  to  transport  to  a distance,  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Human  ingenuity  would 
readily  suggest  the  application  of  a rod  or  har  of  wood  or 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a heavy  body  from  the  ground ; 
and  very  liltm  experience  would  suffice  to  show  that  rolling 
or  pushing  a block  of  stone  up  sloping  ground  was  a mucli 
easier  operation  than  that  of  raising  it  vertically  by  the 
strength  of  men’s  arms.  Thus  may  have  arisen  the  employ- 
nienl  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane ; and  from  ihekc,  sub- 
sequenlly,  (he  wheel  and  axle,  tho  pulley,  the  wedgo,  and 
tile  screw  were  derived.  The  sim]>le  means  here  indicated 
would  be  sufficient,  with  tho  aid  of  manual  labour,  to  build 
up  the  most  massive  cyclopenn  editho;  and  even  tho  vost 
materials  which  form  tho  ror>fs  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
may  have  been  raised  to  their  places  by  mcan.s  of  inclined 
planes,  formed  of  earth  for  the  pur]>ose,  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls,  and  afterwards  removed. 

The  steiis  by  which  the  art  of  constructing  machines 
advanced  have  not  been  distinctly  recorded ; and  the  work 
of  Vitruvius  on  architecture  is  almost  tho  only  source  from 
whence  can  be  obtained  an  account  of  such  as  were  in  UkU 
in  and  before  the  time  of  that  engineer  (the  age  of  Augus- 
tus or  Vespasian).  From  the  descriptions  there  given  it 
appears  tliat  among  the  mechanical  lowers  then  in  iiso 
were  tho  lever,  the  windlass,  and  the  as.scmblage  of  pulleys. 
Vitruvius  also  mentions  somo  ingenious  contrivances  fur 
transporting  hea^7  blocks  of  stone  from  the  q^uarrics,  and 
a forcing-pump,  the  invention  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Cte- 
sibius,  for  supplying  the  public  fountains.  He  describes  a 
complex  marliincry.consisting  of  wheels  driving  eu«di  other 
by  cogs  or  teeth,  which  was  applie«l  to  carriages  or  ships  f«»r 
the  puiqvMio  uf  measuring  the  distances  travelled  or  sailed  ; 
and  ho  enters  fully  into  the  construction  of  engines  for 
throwing  darts  or  masses  of  stone.  Tlic  mu«cular  strength 
of  men  was  then  employed  as  a moving  power  in  turning 
mills;  whecl.>>  impelled  by  river  currents  acting  on  lloat- 
boards  (pciinoo)  gave  motion  to  machinery  fur  grinding 
corn ; and  wheels  turned  by  men  walking  on  them  were 
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used  for  rtUinp;  water  bj  buckets  or  otherwise.  Vitruvius  ' 
generally  iuont\ons  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  tbo 
machinery’ ; and  it  might,  without  groat  risk  of  error,  be 
presumea  that  much  of  that  which  he  describes  was  in  u 
among  the  latter  people  at,  or  even  before,  the  lime  wn»n 
the  Parthenon  was  raised.  There  are  no  distinct  intiraa* 
lions  of  the  existence  of  windmills  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  expansive  force  of  steam  can  only  be  said  to  have 
become  a moving  power  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  employed  merely  to  raise  water.  Its 
general  application  to  machinery  must  bo  dated  from  the 
year  i?C8. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discorery  concerning  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  mechanical  acitun,  wo  sliall  have  little 
to  notice  till  we  come  to  the  sixtocnih  century;  fur  the 
autients,  who  devoted  ihcmtclvcs  with  so  much  ardour  to 
the  researches  of  pure  science,  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  subjects  which  appeared  to  them 
to  terminate  in  mere  practical  utility.  It  must  be  ob«c^^'ed 
however  that  Aristotle,  who  left  no  di'partmenl  of  nature 
untQUche<l,  has  noticed,  in  his  mechanical  questions,  the 
equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  on  the  unequal  arms  a 
balanced  lever,  though  lie  gives  a very  uuphilusophical 
reason  for  the  fact.  But  in  his  ‘ Physics'  he  stales  oorrcclly 
that  if  two  forces  move  with  velocities  reciprocallv  propor- 
tional to  their  intensities,  they  will  exert  crjuai  efforts: 
this  may  apply  to  a well-known  property  of  the  lever,  but  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  refor  only  to  ibe  effect  of  two 
unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velocities,  and  striking 
each  other  or  a third  body. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
first  philosopher  who  can  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
llioorolical  mechanician:  wo  allude  to  Archimedes,  who 
dieil  about  21*2  8.C.,  and  in  wlio$e  works  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  an  effort  to  delcrtnino  the  principle  of  equili- 
brium in  machines.  Commencing,  in  the  treatise  whose 
Latin  title  is  ‘ Dc.Kqnipondcrantibus,'  with  the  axiom  that 
two  equal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a lover  (of  uniform 
diincm>ions),  when  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  he 
suppi>sus  the  weights  to  be  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
equal  ports,  and  that  the  parts  are  removed  to  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  point  of  support;  observing  then  that  the 
equilibrium  still  subsists,  be  proceeds,  by  the  raelhud  of 
exhaustions,  to  show  that  it  always  will  lake  place  provided 
the  bodies  arc  inversely  proportional  to  llioir  mstances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Archimedes  tiienco  concludes  that  there 
must  exist  in  every  one  bo<ly,  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  smaller  IwUes  a centre  ol  force  (that  is.  a centre  of  gra- 
vity) corresponding  to  the  fulcrum  in  the  f^ormer  cose ; and 
he  proceeds,  by  the  analysis  of  that  day.  to  investigate  the 
seat  of  the  centre  of  force  in  a triangle,  a parabola,  and  a 
paralmloid. 

This  philosopher  has  obtaine<l  eternal  celebrity  by  the 
contrivances  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse.  No  precise  account  is  given  of  the  machinery 
which  he  employed  to  raise  up  and  destroy  the  galleys  of 
the  cneiay,  and  the  effects  arc  probably  exaggerated.  The 
vc.Hscls  must  have  been  close  to  the  walls,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  by  hooks  at  the  ends  of  thains  which  were 
suspended  from  levers  on  the  ramparts,  the  rigging,  or  some 
paits  of  the  turrets  erected  as  usual  on  the  decks,  in  order 
to  enable  the  a.ssailantA  to  puss  over  the  parapets,  might  be 
caught ; then,  the  levers  licing  raised  by  the  force  of  men 
or  otherwise,  the  vessels  or  the  turrets  would  be  easily 
overturned. 

During  about  1800  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  .Archimedes  and  that  of  Cardan,  we  have  no  other 
notices  concerning  the  theory  of  inct  hanics  (beyond  tlxnic 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  former  mathematician), 
than  such  ns  are  contained  in  the  ‘Mathematical  Collec- 
tions' of  Pappus,  Mhicli  ammutt  merely  to  a statement  that 
the  anticnis  had  reduced  the  theory  of  every  machine  to 
tlmtofthc  le\cr,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cxidnin  ; 
the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  a IxhIvou  an  inclined  pl.ino. 
it  is  remarkable  moreover  tliat  both  Cardan  and,  subse- 
quently, the  marquinUbaldi  (the  latter  of  nhom  published, 
in  1577,  n treatise  in  which  he  explains  at  length  the  com- 
binations of  pulleys,  and  reduces  their  theory  to  that  of  (he 
lovtr)  should  also  have  given  erroneous  solutions  of  the 
problem  concerning  that  equilibrium,  llic  discovery  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  inclineil  plane  was  however,  about  the 
same  lime,  made  by  Stevinus,  a native  of  F!an*lers.  This 
mathematician  and  engineer  supposed  a chain  of  uniform 


dimensions  to  be  placed  on  a doubly  inclined  plane,  having 
a common  summit  and  base,  the  chain  being  perfectly  free 
to  slide  on  the  planes,  and  its  ends  banging  vertically  to 
equal  disiaiiccs  below  the  base  ; then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  chain  would  remain  at  rest,  he  shews  that  if  any  motion 
should  lake  place,  it  might  continue  for  over;  and  this  he 
concludes  to  be  absunl.  Ah  the  argument  holds  good  when 
one  of  the  two  planes  is  in  a vertical  {Kmition,  $tevinui 
infers  that,  when  a body  is  in  equilibrio  upon  a plane,  the 
retaining  |H>wer  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  length  ; and  he  furlner  shows  that  if  three  forces 
act  on  any  point,  they  hold  the  latter  in  equilibiio  when 
they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a triangle  formed 
by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  forees.  It 
should  be  remarked  however  that  Sievinus  demonstrates 
the  law  in  that  case  only  in  which  two  of  (ho  forces  arc  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Ho  died  in  1835. 

To  Galileo  wc  are  indebted  for  the  first  reduction  of 
mechanical  propositions  to  purely  mathematical  formulae. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equilibrium  of  a body  on  an 
inclined  plane,  he  imagined  the  weight  and  the  suslamiug 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  etuis  of  a bent  lever  whose  arms 
were  of  equal  length  and  per|>eiKlicuUr  to  the  vertical  and 
slant  sides  of  (he  plane;  then  reilucing  the  lever  to  a 
slmiglit  one,  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  weight 
and  |»ower,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  forces  in  equilibrio 
on  the  plane  were  also  in  equilibrio  on  tlio  lever,  and  were 
to  one  another  as  tbe  length  to  the  height  of  the  plane. 

But  tbo  most  important  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  those 
which  relate  to  the  times  of  descent,  the  spaces  descended, 
and  the  velocities  acquired  when  bodies  fall  by  (he  actiuit 
of  gravity.  He  made  observations  on  the  motions  of  pen- 
dulums. and  determined  that  the  tiroes  of  their  vibrations 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  routs  of  their  lengths;  hu 
also  gave  theorems  for  the  composition  of  two  motions, 
when  both  arc  uniform,  when  both  arc  accelerated,  and 
when  one  is  uniform  and  the  other  nc(x:leratod.  Nor  should 
wo  omit  to  state  that  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  cxpri'ssions 
fur  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  they  are  subject  It  deserves  notice  moreover  that 
Galileo,  in  opposing  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries concerning  the  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  gra- 
vity, makes  a supposition  that  the  spaces  deaconded  with 
the  accelerated  motion  may  bo  divined  into  equal  parts, 
cac-h  so  small  that  the  motion  during  the  time  of  describing 
it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  uniform ; 
an  hypothesis  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which,  agrue- 
ably  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  analysis,  is  now 
employed  in  investigations  concerning  variable  motions. 

l*he  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluitU  was,  apparently,  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  Co-xtelli,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
1638;  and  about  the  same  timo  Torricelli,  liaving  disco- 
vered the  existence  of  a spoce  void  of  air  in  the  upi'or  part 
of  a tube  filled  with  mercury,  its  open  end  being  immersed 
in  a vcs.«cl  of  tliat  fluid,  was  enabled  to  reflitc  the  antient 
notion  that  nature  abhnrred  a vacuum.  The  latter  was 
subsequently  leil  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere  is  tho  cau.se  of  the  support  of  a column  of  mer- 
cury in  a tube,  and  also  of  the  accent  of  water  in  pumps. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  pupils  of  Galileo ; and,  soon  after 
the  time  of  this  philosopher,  tho  French  mathematicians 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Kerniat,  and  Robcrval,  piosccuteil  with 
ardour  the  new  science,  ns  that  of  mechanics  was  callwl. 
Among  the  fruits  of  their  researches  may  be  named  tho 
determination  of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion 
in  a body  or  system  of  bodies  vibrating  about  a fixed  axis. 
The  impulse  given  by  Galileo,  being  thus  contimievl  by  a 
succc^ision  of  men  of  talent  both  in  Italy  and  France,  caused 
the  science  to  advance  with  an  accelerated  movement,  and 
soon  put  it  in  a condition  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  ter- 
restrial physics. 

Th®  tncchanics  of  that  ago  was  not  liowcver  entirely 
emancipated  from  tho  trammels  of  a false  philosophy;  aticl 
tho  theory  of  Descartes,  concerning  the  communication  of 
motion  when  bodies  strike  each  other,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  metaphysical  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
speaking  of  the  coIlUion  of  bodies,  he  gives  as  a reason  why 
tho  same  momentum  should  exist  after  as  before  the  im- 
pact, that  it  depends  on  tbe  divine  immutability.  God 
having  ca*!itc<l  a certain  quantity  of  motion  to  servo  as  tho 
cause  uf  all  (he  ujieralions  of  nature,  that  quantity,  hccon- 
ceives,  can  never  be  increased  or  diminished.  Yet  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  Descartes  had  bolter  notions  con- 
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cerning  the  phenomena  of  culliiion,  for  bo  states  correctly, 
in  one  of  bis  lottors,  that  the  motion  of  a body  when  it 
striker  anothur  winch  is  at  rest  becomes  dirided  between 
the  two  masses,  ami  that  the  resulting  velocity  is  diminished 
as  iho  moss  is  augmented.  The  chief  fenturo  in  the  physics 
of  Descartes  U his  suppusilion  that  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  vortices  of  isiher,  the  particles  of  which,  having 
acquired  a certain  degree  of  centrifugal  force,  act  on  the 
planets  and  prevent  them  from  falling  together  in  the  cen> 
Ire  of  the  system.  He  supposed  that  the  like  vortices  sur- 
round each  planet;  but  the  particles  of  ether,  liavine  less 
■peciHc  gravity  than  the  Inxlies  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
tno  tendency  of  these  bodies  to  that  surface  prevails  over 
the  force  by  which  the  »ther  causes  them  to  recede  from 
thence. 

The  laws  of  Uie  collision  of  bodies,  which  had  been  ui 
vain  attempted  by  Descartes,  were  at  length,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  by  the  English  mathematicians 
Wallis  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Huyghens  on 
the  Continent.  The  first  of  these,  in  his  treatise  ‘ De  Motu' 
(1670),  di%'ides  bodies  into  such  as  are  hard  and  such  os  are 
elastic,  and  he  explains  the  phenomena  attending  the  shock 
of  bodies  of  both  kinds.  In  that  of  hard  bodies  he  adopts 
os  an  hvpoiliesis  that  the  body  struck  destroys  as  much 
motion  in  tlie  striking  body  as  thu  latter  communicates  to 
it;  and  in  clastiu  bodies  ho  considers  the  forces  of  compres- 
sion and  restitution  to  be  proportional,  in  each,  to  the  velo- 
city before  the  shock.  The  name  of  Huyghens  is  become 
celebrated  from  the  discovery  of  the  projMjrties  of  cycloidal 
curves,  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
clock-pendulum  vibrate  in  an  arc  of  that  kind,  in  order  that 
the  times  of  vibration  might  be  equal,  whatever  were  the 
extent  of  the  arc  describeu.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed ; 
but,  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a curopound  pen- 
dulum, Huyghens  found  that  when  several  pendulous 
bodies  descend  by  gravity  and  afterwards  re-ascend  by  tho 
ai^quired  velocities,  in  whatever  way  they  may  act  upon  each 
other,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  cannot  rise  liiglier 
than  tho  point  from  whence  it  de^rf^onded.  'J'his  proposition 
is  considered  as  proved  ftoin  tho  fact  that,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  centre  of  gravity  might  by  mechanical  means  bo 
made  to  rise  continually  higher,  and  thus  perpetual  motion 
might  ensue : but  this  is  impo;>Biblc. 

In  1CS7  Newton’s  great  work  concerning  tho  mathema- 
tical principles  of  natural  philosophy  was  first  published, 
ami  irom  that  time  the  mechanical  sciences,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  tho  action  of  bodies  on  each  other 
at  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  were  made  to  comprehend  thu  ' 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  ‘ Principia,'  os  the  work  U 
called,  commences  with  (he  three  well  known  axioms  in 
philosophy,  or  laws  of  motion.  Assuming  then  a.s  an  hyjxh 
thesis,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  and  all  the  par- 
ticles of  every  body  exert  on  each  other  mutual  attractions  ; 
assuming  also  that  tho  planetary  bodies  were  originally  put 
in  motion  by  impulsive  forces ; the  rotations  of  these  l^ics 
on  their  axos,  their  rerulutions  in  their  orbits,  and  all  the 
perturbations  by  which  their  movements  are  varied,  are  ex- 
platnc<)  by  means  of  tho  elementary  theorem  for  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  motions.  The  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums, tho  theory  of  projectiles,  the  movements  of  fluids, 
and  the  resistance  opposecl  by  the  latter  to  the  motions  of 
bodies  immersed  in  them,  are  also  in  the  some  work  inves- 
tigated at  length. 

Coiitcm|)orary  with  Wallis,  Wren,  and  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, were,  on  the  Continent,  tho  celebrated  Leibnitz  and 
tho  two  elder  Bernoullis,  all  of  whom  contributed  greatly  to 
tho  advancement  of  mechanical  science  by  their  investiga- 
tions concerning  (ho  laws  of  motion  in  torrcstrial  bodies; 
and  to  the  rivalry  as  well  as  tho  talents  of  these  great  men 
wo  owe  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  At  this  time  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  was  discovered,  and  had  acquired  an 
algorithm ; and  they  who  adopted  its  principles  appear  to 
have  been  anxious  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  antient 
geometrical  analysis,  by  proposing  to  their  op|ionents  pro- 
blems which  could  scarcely  bo  solved  by  the  latter  method. 
With  some  such  views  Leibnitz  propuse<l  tho  determination 
of  that  curve  along  which  a body  doscuudiiig  would  describe 
e<{Ual  vortical  spaces  in  equal  times;  James  Bernoulli  pro- 
posed to  find  thu  figure  assumed  by  a flexible  cord  or  chain 
when  suspended  at  tho  extremities  [Catbnauy];  and  John 
Bernoulli,  to  find  tlu;  curve  of  sail'test  descent.  [Cycloiu.] 
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Numerous  other  problems  of  the  like  nature  wore  given  out 
among  tho  parties,  and  the  solutions  could  not  fail,  if  no 
other  benefit  arose,  of  carrying  tho  new  calculus  to  a con 
siderable  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Newton  morhanical  sclenre  was.  till 
lately,  but  little  cultivated  in  thU  country  ; but  on  the  Con 
tineiil  a succession  of  illustrious  men  continued  to  prosecute 
the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  by  the 
employment  of  analytical  procevses  they  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  the  application  of  its  principles  to  tho  roseari-hes 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  mathemaiicmns  who  may  bo  considere<l  as  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Newton  were  chiefly  Euler,  D’.AUuii- 
oert,  and  Clairaut ; and  in  the  works  of  the  first  of  these 
are  investigated  all  the  circumstanres  aUctuUng  tho  pheno- 
mena of  rectilinear  and  cuix’ilinear  motion  when  a body  in 
vxicuo  or  in  a resisting  medium  is  subject  to  any  forces 
whatever.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  English  nhilosopber, 
was  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three 
bodies ; or  that  whose  object  is  to  determino  tho  motions  of 
a body  when  attracted  by  and  revolving  about  another,  and 
continually  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  a third.  Tliis 
was,  at  the  same  time  (about  175i),  and  iiulependontly  of 
each  other,  accomplished  by  tho  three  lcarnc<l  men  abovo 
namerl,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole  planet- 
ary theory.  Tho  ‘ Mfcanique  Analytique’  of  Iji  Grange, 
which  was  publisheil  in  1788,  and  the  ‘Mecanique  C^^leste* 
of  La  Place  (1709  to  1925),  contain  the  last  accessions  which 
tho  mechanical  sciences  have  since  received ; and  these 
sciences  now  comprehend  the  laws  of  force  or  motion,  from 
the  properties  of  the  simple  lever  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  may  bare  been  seen  above  that  the  first  general  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  bovUcs  on  a 
lover;  and  a knowledge  of  it  maybe  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes. Tho  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  tho  mecha- 
nical powers  was  long  an  unsolved  problem,  and  (he  solution 
nmy  l>e  suid  to  have  I>een  first  mado  known  to  the  world  by 
tho  discovery  of  Stevinus  relatim?  to  the  sustaining  power 
on  an  inclined  plane.  A second  general  principle  may  be 
conceived  to  bo  that  of  the  composition  of  motions  or  forces ; 
and  its  discover}'  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Galileo.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli (about  1 726)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of 
the  composition  of  forev-s  independently  of  motion  ; but  iho 
application  of  the  principle  as  a racansof  obtaining  general 
equations  of  equilibrium  seems  to  have  been  first  maile  in 
the  ‘ Projet  d’uno  Nouvelle  Mdeanique,*  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Varignon  in  16S7. 

La  Grange  treats  as  a third  principle  in  mechanics  that  of 
virtxuxl  velocities.  By  this  is  meant  those  which  bodies 
in  equilibrio  would  have  at  the  first  instant  of  their  motion, 
in  the  event  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed.  Indica- 
tions of  this  principle  are  found  in  tho  writings  of  Galileo, 
Wallis,  and  Descartes,  but  John  Bernoulli  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  who  showed  its  utility  in  resolving  sta- 
tical problems.  [Virtual  Vklocitiss.]  A general  method 
of  solving  mechanical  pru|>ositions  was  cliscovereil  by 
D'Alembert,  and  it  may  to  thus  enunciated.  If  (here  bo 
impressed  on  bodies  motions  which  they  arc  forced  to 
change  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  those 
motions  may  bo  considered  os  coro)M)unded  of  the  motions 
which  the  bodies  do  really  take,  and  of  those  which  are 
destroyed.  Whence  it  results  that  these  last  must  be  such 
that  if  they  alone  existed  the  bodies  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  decompositions  of  motions  which  this 
principle  requires,  an  equation  is  frequently  made  butween 
the  general  analytical  expression  for  a force  and  the  expres- 
sion for  those  forces  which  produce  the  observed  niutiuns. 
[Forcbs,  impressbd.]  Tho  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a mechanical  force  is  various ; and  a diirercncc  in  llio 
expression  of  the  value  gave  riiMj  to  disputes  which  con- 
tinued ducing  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  [Force.] 

Besides  the  principles  abovo  mentioned  there  occur  in 
mechanical  investigations  several  others,  which  it  will  be 
pro)>er  to  stale  briefly  in  this  place. 

That  which  is  called  i\\Q  preseruition  of  living  forces  is 
a consequence  of  tho  discovery  of  Huyghens  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a compound  body. 
For  the  space  described  by  that  centre  is  expressed  by  tho 
quotient  arising  from  the  sum  of  the  products  of  tho  moss 
of  each  body  iuto  the  distance  it  passes  over,  divided  by  the 
‘ VoL.  XV.-U 
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um  of  tlio  masses ; anti  since  Iho  spaces  tlesccndetl  by  1 
.Kxlics  when  ucteil  on  hy  (gravity  uro  pro]>orliiMml  to  the  ^ 
rf(nares  of  the  velocities,  it  fullovvsi  thut  the  sum  of  the  pro* 
duets  of  the  mass  of  each  body  into  the  square  t>f  its  velocity 
is  cousinnt,  w hether  the  bodies  move  jointly  in  any  maimer, 
or  wheiher  they  desceutl  freely  through  c<}ual  vertical 

fpai'i?j>. 

The  pre%en\ition  of  the  centre  <{f  K^nvity  is  a principle 
which  contains  the  discover)’  of  Newton,  that  the  luutiuu  of 
the  ctnuinon  centre  of  jjniviiy  of  several  bodies  is  not 
ndecled  by  the  mutual  aitmetions  of  the  bodies.  It  was 
suhsiHjiuMitly  extended  by  D'Alembert,  who  shows  that  tf 
tlic  bodies  nru  soliciled  by  u constant  accelerative  force  in 
dirocUoiis  either  {KiralUd  to  each  other  or  tending  to  a llxed 
]x>iut,  the  centric  of  gravity  must  describe  the  same  line  us 
if  the  bodice  were  fVee. 

The  preMercation  of  areaf  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
sinmiluneously  by  Euler,  Duntel  llcrnuuUi,  and  the  Che> 
vnlier  D'Arci,ulH)nt  17o0.  According  to  the  latter  it  is  an 
extension  of  Newton's  theorem  that  the  radii  veetores  of  re* 
voicing  bodh's  describe  equal  arvan  in  C((uat  times,  and  it 
consists  ill  this:  that  the  sum  of  tho  products  of  the  masses 
of  rev(dviiig  bodies  into  the  areas  described  bv  Uieir  radii 
Tcetorcs  about  a fixed  |>oiiit  is  proportional  to  the  lime.  Or 
the  sum  of  tho  prmlucts  of  the  masses  into  the  velocities 
and  into  the  pcr)>cndicularB  let  fall  from  the  fixed  point  on 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  is  constant. 

The  jirincipte  r\f  least  artiun  originally  signiRed,  that 
when  bodies  act  on  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  pnalucts  of 
the  n1a^se«  into  the  velocities  and  s^iaces  described  is  a 
iimiiroum.  But  considered  m tho  most  general  m*n$e, 
ngreeiihly  to  the  extension  given  to  it  by  La  Grange,  tho 
rnnciplo  consists  in  this:  that  in  trujoctorics  descriluHl  by 
boriies  subject  to  central  forces,  the  integral  of  tho  velocity 
multi  lieii  by  the  element  of  tlic  orbit  is  always  a niaximum 
or  a iiiininuim. 

A gcnuinl  outline  of  that  part  of  mcclmnios  which  re- 
lates to  the  equilibrium  of  solid  bodii>$  is  given  under  the 
word  Statics  ; and  the  details  of  the  subjects  limy  be  seen 
under  l.Kvi&ii,  Wnsnus,  ficc.  The  part  uf  muclmnics  wbicU 
relates  to  Itodics  in  motion  appears  under  the  words  referred 
to  in  the  artirlo  Dynamics. 

MElHKLEN.  called  Malincs  by  the  French,  is  a largo 
well-built  town  in  the  province  of  Antweiq’t  in  31'*  *2' N. 
lul.  and  4*'  E.  long.  It  stands  in  a ferule  plain  on  the 
river  Dile,  by  which  it  is  iiUerseeted.  The  slroeLH  are  wjilc, 
well  I avu  i,  and  kept  reinarkoblv  clean.  The  largo  square, 
called  I.ii  Place  d'Armes.  and  tho  markct-plaro,  ate  in  par- 
ticular de'ierving  of  meniiuii.  The  cathedral,  dc^lit'tiieil  to 
St.  Rouibaud,  the  p.itron  saint  of  Mcchulun,  u tho  most  re- 
Tuarkablu  building  in  the  town.  Its  tuwer  is  ^4s  feet  hisli, 
and  contains  a fine  peal  of  hells:  it  was  built  m 1451.  The; 
other  principal  buildings  arc  the  arsenal,  which  contains  a 
cannon-foundry;  the  lown-house,  tho  anhiopiscopal  palace,  | 
mill  the  churcli  of  the  .Tesuits.  Mechelen  coniaina  a col- 
lege, an  ncudciny  of  painting,  a society  of  fme  aru.  and  a 
largo  building  which  serves  as  on  asylum  for  bOU  widows 
aud  agcil  women. 

It  appears  that  a.x  early  as  the  fifth  century  Mechelen 
WTH  the  capital  of  a lordship,  which  was  afterward.i  given  in 
754  by  Pepin  to  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  hy  the  Normans,  and  rebuilt  tn  the  year  8!)0.  lu 
mu  It  wa>  reded  by  France  to  the  bi^bop  of  Li^go.  At  tins 
time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  tho  Dylc.  but  was 
oxtendefl  on  the  other  able  of  the  river  in  97u.  Mechelen 
was  sacked  by  tho  Spaniards  iu  1572,  and  by  the  army  of 
tho  Fnneo  of  Orange  in  157«.  It  w as  taken  in  1 706  by  liie 
Duke  of  Marlborough ; and  by  the  French  in  1 746,  hut  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  In  1792  it  was 
again  taken  by  tbe  French,  who  in  lbU4  destroyed  its  for- 
tiiicnlioiiB. 

This  town  is  thu  scat  of  an  archbiahopnc,  created  in  1559 
hy  pope  Paul  IV.  Tho  archbishop  is  the  head  of  tho 
Catholic  church  in  Belgium,  and  ha<>  for  hU  suffragans  the 
bishops  of  Namur,  Tournay,  Aix-la-Cbapelle,Trcve8,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Lidge,  aud  Mayonce. 

Mechelen  c.irries  on  an  important  trade  by  means  of  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burthen,  which  ascend  the  Scheldo  and 
the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the  influence  of  the  tide  being  felt 
a few  miles  above  this  town.  Tho  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  corn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  The  lace  manu- 
factured at  Mechelen  has  long  been  in  high  repute,  and 
bears  a great  price.  , There  are  maaufactoriee  of  hats, 


shaw  ls  coarse  woollens,  ond  payior,  cotton-mills  dvo-houses, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  It  has  recently  ac- 
quiixn!  additional  iiupurtaiice  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  central  point  at  which  the  several  railroads  of 
Belgium  meet.  It  is  about  midway  between  Brubsels  aiul 
Auiwerp,  and  diolant  from  both  about  thirteen  miles.  Tliu 
population  of  Mechelen  in  1536  was  22,505.  (Von  der 
Maelin's  i>JC/io««aire  6to^ra/»/in/Mc  dc  la  Province  tTAn- 
vern.) 

MECHLIN.  fMixHXLEN.] 

&1EC11L01C  Acid.  TIiU  acid  was  formed  in  lS35by 
Coucrbe.by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fu&ed  nieconin.  When 
purified  hy  solution  in  potash,  and  precipitation  from  it  by 
nitric  acid,  it  exist.s  in  tliu  state  of  coUmrlcss  prismatic  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  cold  water,  but  mure  so  in  hot:  alc'ofiol 
and  a’lher  dissolve  it  sparingly.  It  melts  at  about  257'’ ; at 
370’’ It  is  volatilized;  and  by  u strong  Iicat  it  is  decoiii|K)bcd. 
It  is  staled  by  its  discovorov  to  be  coui|>o»ed  of 

Chlorine  . . 5'43 

Organic  mailer  , 94'57 


Inc  organic  matter  consists  of 
Hydrogen 
Carbon  . 
Oxygen 
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MECKLENBURG,  which  consist.^  of  the  two  grnnd- 
duc.bies  of  Meckleiiburg-Schwcrin  aud  Meckleiiburg-.Strc- 
litz,  is  situated  in  Northern  Germany.  Iwtuecn  53' H' and 
54'^  2'  N.  lat.,  ainl  lO’4o'  and  13^  45'  E.  long.,  and  U 
bounded  on  tho  iiorlh  hy  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pruiisiun  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
south  by  Brandenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  urincipality  of 
Liiiieburg,  on  thu  west  by  Laueiibtirg  and  tlie  territory  of 
l.,(ibei'k.  The  orea  (according  to  Ileinpel)  U 5S50  square 
miles,  namely,  Mecklenburg  Schwciin  4788.  and  Mecklcn- 
hiirg-Strelilz  1U92.  Tim  greatest  extent  of  Mccklenbut-g, 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  peninsula  of  FisehlamI  to 
tho  great  WeMitowcr  Ijtkc,  is  94  miles,  and  the  gicatcat 
hieadih,  from  cast  to  west.  127  miles. 

Divishn$.—M‘-rhlenhurg-Schtverin  is  divided  into  circles 
or  districts.  I.  Meekletitmrg  (251,476  inhabitants):  ohiif 
towns,  Schwerin,  the  capital  (13.U35  inhabitants);  Parchiiu 
(5690  inhabitants);  Ludwigslust,  the  residence  of  tho 
grand-duke  (nearly  4UU0  inhabitants).  II.  (140,482 

iiihabilanls) : chief  town  Gustrow  <8620  inlmhitants),  uno 
of  the  handsomost  towns,  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  tho 
grand-duchy.  It  was  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  tho 
pnnces.and  has  several  remarkable  public  crUrict-s.espccially 
Ihe  caihcslral,  which  contains  some  costly  nionumonts  of 
thu  princes:  the  palace,  which  Ilcmpel  says  is  um}ues- 
tionalily  tho  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Mecklenburg,  was  converted  in  Is) 7 into  a house  of  cor- 
reution.  III.  The  Principality  i^f  Schtrerin  : chief  timn 
Biitzov  (3600  inhabitants).  IV,  The  Dittrici  of  liortocA  : 
chief  town  Rostock  (29,oo0  inhabitant.s).  V.  77te 
ship  qf  It'ismar  (11,420  nihttbiiautsj;  chief  town  Wismar 
(lO.Oou  inhabitants).  [Sciiwkbin;  Rostock  ; Wismar.] 

Mrcklenburs-Strelitz  is  divided  into,  I.  The  Lords/tip 
or  Circle  qf  iSVargorii  (69,762  inbabilauts) : chief  towTiiS 
New  Sirulilx  (5767  inhabitants) ; New  Brandenburg  (GOOO 
I inbabiian(s):  Friedlaud  (45uu  inhabitants);  Old  Streliix 
(3090  inhabitants).  II.  The  Principidity  qf  llutzeburg, 
lying  quite  dut&chud  from  the  grand-duchy,  on  the  frontier 
of  l.auenburg  and  tbe  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  near  Lubu<’k 
(14,080  inhabitunts).  [Stkklitz  ; Ratzkhvkg.] 

The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a part  of  the  low  land 
of  Nortlu-rn  Germany,  may  bo  described  generally  as  a 
plain.  Hioro  iso  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  whicn,  commencing 
III  tho  Silesian  mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends 
in  a north-west  direction  into  Holstein.  On  l>oth  Sides  cf 
this  ridge  there  is  some  boalh,  moor,  and  sand,  but  a groat 
portion  of  tho  land  is  fertile,  and  in  parts  covered  w'illi  cun 
siderable  forests.  Tho  soil  is  partly  ItKiniv  and  lieavy,  partly 
of  a middling  quality,  and  |>artly  sand.  *riie  first,  which  is 
about  ono-ihtrd  of  the  whole,  is  very  fertile  ; the  sei'ond  is  of 
very  different  degrees  of  quality ; the  last  hever^  where  poor, 
and  frequently  covered  with  heath.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Bchworia  there  are  suty-two  lakes  at  least  If  miles  lou^. 
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bosidcs  many  smaller  ones.  Lake  Muritz,  vlucli  is  the 
largubt,  is  ts  miles  long  and  b broad.  In  Mecklenburg' 
SireUlz  tbo  county  of  Stargard  alone  contains  Gny-thruo 
lakes  at  least  U miles  lung:  the  largest  is  the Tollen  Lake, 
74  miles  lung.  Some  of  the  rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and 
utbers  into  tlm  Elbe.  Of  the  lorraer  the  principal  arc  fho 
Truve,  Stepenitz,  Rccknitz.  Peette,  andWarnuw;  the  last 
is  one  of  tbo  chief  rivers;  the  length  of  its  course  is  about 
lUU  miles.  At  Kw^tock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a breadth 
of  2^00  feet,  nn<l  fulls  into  the  sea  at  Warnemunde.  Tiie 
Elbe  only  washes  the  frontier  at  two  places,  near  Donilz 
and  Boitzctiburg,  which  lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that 
full  into  the  Elbu  arc,  the  Elde,  which  has  a course  of  above 
lOb  miles,  and  tho  HaveL  The  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  sleep,  and  high  above  the 
sea;  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from 
the  incumons  of  the  sea  by  sand-hills.  Though  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  whole,  is  not  a piclurestiue  country,  there  are 
aume  sputa  of  verv  pleaMing  HpjTcarance  about  many  of  the 
lakes,  especially  Luke  Malchin,  :iml  near  the  scu  coast. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temi>et-ate;  but  the  Weather  is 
variable,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold- 

Naturtxl  iVo</uc//o«s.— Agriculture  is  the  chief  cinploy- 
mentuftbo  inhabitants.  Wnteat  (must  of  which  isex]>orteu), 
rye,  barley,  outs,  pi'os,  and  vetches  ore  very  abundant.  Tlie 
forests  produce  oak,  beech,  and  Or  timber  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is  a eood  breed  of  burses,  horned  cattle,  and  shee|s 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  other  countries.  Swine  too 
are  abundant.  In  some  parts  there  is  much  game,  such  as 
Wild  boars,  stags  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes, 
wild  geese,  and  ducks.  The  gecso  of  Mecklenburg  are 
celebrated  for  their  size  and  good  (quality.  Fish  abound 
both  in  the  sea  and  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in 
mineraU,  and  no  mines  of  any  kind  are  worked, 

Trtule  and  Mauiifuciure$. — The  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable, but  they  are  impruving,  uml  great  pains 
are  taken  to  promote  the  wooUca  manufacturu.  Favour- 
ably bitimted  as  the  country  is  belwoen  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe,  its  commerce  is  fur  mure  important  tliun  its 
manufactures,  yet  by  no  moans  so  extensivo  ami  prultl- 
ablu  as  might  he  expected;  for  the  laws  allow  liie  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  almost  all  articles,  and  tho 
duties  arc  low.  The  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Liibcck,  and 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  % the  Prussian  tariff,  ate  great 
checks  on  the  trade  of  Mecklenburg.  Tbe  Revenue  of 
Mocklenburg-Schwerin  is  considerable,  iimouiiling  to 
2,G17,0t)0  rix-dollars  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  l^uitl- 
lions  arc  priKlucod  by  the  domains.  The  rcvciiuo  of  Meck- 
leiiburg-btrehtz  is  stated  at  40U.UD0  rix-dullurs,  but  is  pro- 
bably higher,  for  the  domains  alone  yield  300,bub  rix-dollurs. 

Religion  OJid  Education. — The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans.  There  are  in  McckIcnburg>Sr  hwe- 
rin  40UU  Jewsaml5Su  Konmn  Catholics, and  in  Mccklenbuig- 
Slrelitz  bUii  Jewsand  jU  Homan  Catholics.  The  CalvinisU 
are  only  260  in  both  states.  The  sovereigns  are  the  huaiU  of 
the  church.  There  appears  to  be  u very  inudt-qualc  reli- 
gious instruction,  since,  according  to  lIemiK.-l  (the  most 
n*cent  and  the  best  authority),  there  ore  in  Mecklonburg- 
Schwerin  464  Protestant  cliuiches  with  only  322  ofilciaiing 
clergy,  and  in  Mccklenburg-Sirelilz  ISO  chmehes  with  Gs 
clergymen.  KiluctUiou  was  formerly  very  much  neglectcil. 
The  scliovils  for  the  {Koplu  were  few  and  ill  conduct^.  Tlie 
learned  institutions  were  better,  aud  the  university  of  Rostock 
has  had  many  eminent  profe.-sors.  Considerable  improu.'- 
rnents  were  made  by  duke  Frederick,  who  in  I7k2  founded 
a seminal')  for  achoulmosicrs ; but  a thorough  refurm  was 
U-fi  fur  his  successor  Frederick  Francis,  w ho  during  bis  lung 
reign  devoted  his  unceasing  attention  to  this  object.  Tbe 
improvement  in  Mecklenhurg-Strelitz  has  been  equally 
gieat.  Tbe  university  of  Rostock  has  only  about  I2t>  stu- 
dents. 

The  military  force  of  Mecklcnburg-Scbwerin  is  3298 
men.  and  that  of  Mecklcnburg-Slrehtx  74‘2  men.  Their 
oonliDgents  to  the  army  of  tbe  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  cslablishraont,  that  of  Meeklenburg-Schsvcrin 
)>ving  36bU,  and  a reserve  of  1740  men,  and  that  of 
Mccklenburg-Slrelitz  718  men  and  a reserve  of  369 
men.  Both  form  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  lOlh 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Confcilcration.  Their  lesiioctivc 
contributions  to  tho  treo-sury  are  1333|  florins  ami  666 j 
llonns.  In  the  full  council  Schwerin  has  two  votes  and 
Strelitz  one;  in  tho  select  council  they  have  together  one 
vote,  viz.  tho  14th. 


Form  rf  f7orcrHm<*«/.— Tho  co-opcration  of  estates  in  tho 
affairs  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  i>criods. 
I1ie  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  is  founded  on  compacts 
entered  into  between  tho  princes  and  the  estates  in  152.3, 
1672,  1621, and  especiallyon  thatofl75S.  The  grand-dukcf 
have  tbe  whole  executive  power;  but  sliare  with  tbeestatoa 
the  legislative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  taxes.  Tliw 
grand-dukes  indeed  govern  (heir  re8[>ectivo  dominions  indo- 
ncudcnily  of  each  other,  but  tho  estates  of  the  two  grand* 
luchies  aru  inseparably  united  by  a compact  made  in  1523, 
called  tho  Laiides-Umon.  Tho  clergy,  furraerly  the  first 
estate,  having  I>een  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  tbo 
as>einbly  haa  since  consisted  of  two  estates:  the  first  is 
called  tho  equestrian  order, which  includes  uU  the  owners  of 
iiublc  estates  (whether  they  are  nuUetuen  or  nut).  They 
have  great  ^^rivilegcs  and  immunities,  aud  are  rich  and 
powerful.  ‘Ihcreaie  now  572  landowners  who  have  scats 
und  votes  in  the  assembly.  Tlic  second  estate  consists  of 
the  deputies  of  the  furty-fuur  (owns.  They  meet  annually 
at  Slenibcrg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above 
200  inembeis  attend.  Tliograiid-duko  alone  ha.s  the  right 
of  introducing  such  measures  os  ho  deems  necesimry,  which 
is  done  by  what  ore  called  ‘ propositions.'  The  estaies  havo 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  tliem,  and  they  may  likewise 
represent  what  luey  consider  as  grievani'cs,  and  petitiou 
for  their  being  reiiiciltetl. 

llie  history  of  the  country  is  rather  intricate,  in  con«e- 
quence  of  the  fre<}Uent  chiinges  in  the  reigning  family  by  ihe 
fonuiiiion  of  new  biaiiclies  and  the  extinction  of  others,  which 
occuKiuned  continual  pariitumsof  the  territory.  Mecklenburg 
WHS  inhabited  by  the  HuruU  and  thcA'iimluls.  On  their  emi- 
grating to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Scduvoniau 
(WetuUsh)  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  tho  Obo- 
triti.  to  whose  prince  Heinrich  Burewin,  sou  of  Pridhlaua 
(who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion),  Henry  the  Liun 
gave  his  daughter  Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in 
1 1 79  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklcnbuig,  These  itrinccs  rc- 
ceiveil  the  ducal  liilo  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1349, 
mid  aHsumeil  that  of  grand-duko  on  joining  the  German 
Confederation  in  1815. 

(Ilassel:  Stein;  Ilorschelmaim ; and  chiefly  Ilempel, 
Gcfig.  Hlat'nt.  Jliet.  Ilattdbitc/i  des  Meckleniur^ier  LamUs, 
Giisirow,  lw37.J 

MECONIC  .\CID,  a substance  which  is  found  only  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
uiurpbix  It  was  first  noticed  by  Seguin  in  1804,  and  n 
few  years  after,  mure  purtieulurly  descrtlH-Hl  by  Scrluerncr, 
who  tuimeil  it  mecon  poppy.  Mcconate  of  lime  is 

one  of  the  results  of  u peculiar  jirocess  for  obtaining  inor- 
]diia  from  opium ; this  is  nut  into  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  2tlU^  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  it  is  dis- 
solved ; (he  solution  is  to  be  QUcrerl,  and  on  cooling  it  do- 
injsits  bimeconate  of  lime  in  the  statu  of  light,  scaly,  or 
acicular  crystals  ; these  arc  again  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  and 
ver)'  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  (he  remainder 
of  the  lime,  and  on  cooling,  the  meconic  ncid  cr)’stullizcs. 
They  are  to  Ikj  frcetl  from  cohiuring  mailer  by  sub»cr|uynt 
treatment,  and  mecunic  acid  has  then  the  following  proper- 
ties: it  Dc(‘«  on  litmus  paper,  and  has  a sour  taste;  it  is 
soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  in  alcohol. 
Tho  crystals  do  not  alter  by  cx])usurc  to  the  air,  but  when 
heated  to  2 1 2®  they  lose  2 1 *5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  become 
opaque.  Although  w hen  heated  even  to  near  250®  (be  acid 
is  nut  totally  dccompused,  yet  (he  boiling  solution  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a brown  substniicu  is  formed  whicli 
is  mctninecunic  acid.  When  slroi)gly  heated,  it  is  totally 
vaporiseit  aud  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  a solution  uf 
chloride  of  gold,  und  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
gold  IS  precipitated ; this  arid  possesses  tho  characteristic 
property  of  forming  a nurplish-rcd  coloured  solution  with 
(he  ]K‘rsaUs  of  iron,  ana  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho  best 
tests  of  its  presence,  aud  also  of  that  of  iho  opium  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

According  to  Liebig,  mcconicacid  consisU  very  nearly  of 


Two  ct|uivalen(s  of  Hvdrogcn  . 2 

Seven  equivalents  of  Carbon  . 42 

Seven  eiiuivolcntsof  Oxygen  « 5G 

Equivalent  100 


The  salts  which  contoin  this  acid  are  called  meconatet ' 
we  shall  briellv  state  tho  properties  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  them  •.-^hleconate  qf  Ammonia  crystallizes  in  quadri- 
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]»teral  prism*,  dissijlvcs  in  one  and  n half  time*  it*  \reig)it  MEDAL.  Nurnismalist*  bnvo  usually  Riven  the  name 
of  water,  yield*  water  when  heated,  and  uficrwanLs  sublimes  of  raeilaU  to  those  coins  that  have  been  struck  or  cast  for 
without  (ieitmnposing.  MeconiUe  nf  Puttush  rry*lalli7.cs  in  particular  purposes  and  on  extraordinary  occasion*,  in 
tables  and  leaves,  contains  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  commemoraiion  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  and  *i- 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Muronate  n/ S'xia  railar  important  c^'cnts,  or  in  honour  of  remarkable  per- 
crystallizes  in  fine  necflles.  which  contain  much  water  of  sons;  in  distinction  to  those  which  have  been  is*ue<l  and 
crystallization,  and  ore  soluble  in  five  times  their  weight  of  generally  cireulated  os  money. 

water.  Mernnal^  r>f  Lime  forms  acicular  crystals,  which  The  words  meilnglia  and  medaglione  first  occur  in  Italian 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  ore  soluble  in  eight  writers,  from  whom  the  Englibh  and  French  have  evi- 
tiraes  their  weight  of  water.  When  the  acid  is  in  excess  dently  taken  their  medal  and  medaitle.  The  derivation 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  is  difliruUly  soluble  in  seems  to  be  from  the  Greek  /iiraXAci'  (metal);  of  which 
water.  3/«*i9nrt/eo/'3/a»nc«awhen  neutral  is  only  slightly  medals  are  always  made. 

soluble,  but  the  supersalt  dissolve*  readdy  ; it  crystallize*  in  A reference  to  medals,  in  connection  with  numismatics, 
flattened  needles,  winch  are  brilliant  and  trans]>arent,  and  has  been  made  in  tho  article  on  coin*  [Coin],  (o  which  a 
haveanneidand  bitter  taste.  Mernnateof  Barytesii  slightly  few  observation*  must  now  be  added  respecting  them  inde- 
soluble  in  water.  MtT'tnate  of  Irm  i*  a colouric-s  and  very  pendetiily  of  their  relation  to  the  general  subject  % 
soluble  salt,  which  hewroes  red  by  exposure  to  the  uir,  and  Though  we  have  proof  in  the  specimen*  that  have  reached 
more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  nitric  arid.  Thu  P^rmero  our  times  that  the  antient*  were  not  less  successful  in  tlie 
nate  of  hrm  is  also  a solublcsalt,  and  i*  of  a fine  rc<l  colour,  mcdollic  than  in  tho  other  arts  of  design,  it  does  not  appear 
which  is  dc*troved  by  heat,  by  sulphurousncid,  and  protoxide  timt  works  of  this  cla&s  were  sought  ofter  and  preserved 
of  tin : the  remaining  metallic  meconatesarenot  important,  w ith  the  care  bestowed  on  productions  of  the  sister  arts. 

Meiameconic  Arid.  - 1 1 lins  been  alwive  mentioned  that  None  of  the  classic  writers  give  any  account  of  collection* 
when  a solution  of  moronic  ac,d  i*  heated  to  ebullition,  of  medals  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
that  carbonic  acid  is  evolve*),  and  a brownish  M)iulion  results;  somewhat  late  periixl  that  w'e  find  any  distinct  notice  of  a 
this  cunoiHt*  of  iHilouring  matter  and  meiameconic  acid,  taste  for  them  arising  m Italy.  Augustus,  according  to 
When  a mcconatc,  asitf  fiotash  or  lime,  is  boileil  with  hydro-  Suctomus,  was  tho  first  who  sliowed  any  interest  in  the 
chloric  acid,  no  colouring  matter  results,  ami  yet  metamc-  subject;  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  presenting  to  his  friends 
ronte  and  is  formed.  medal*  of  foreign  countries  and  princes  ns  valuable  marks 

This  arid  is  soluble  in  sixteen  times  it*  weight  of  boiling  of  his  favour, 
water,  ami  separate*  on  cucding  in  hard  anhydrous  grain*.  Greek  medal*  and  medallions  arc  very  rare,  few  being 
which,  like  the  mcconic  acid,  reilden  the  |>orsa)l*  of  iron,  known  of  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
but  they  difTcr  from  it  in  every  other  respect.  perial  power  at  Rome,  and  when  Gree«‘e  was  under  Roman 

U is  formeil  by  the  mere  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  by  dominion.  Some  of  Sicily  arc  not  however  so  scarce  ; 
subtracting  one  equivalent  of  which  from  mocoiiic  acid  they  are  of  very  fine  design  and  workmanship,  and  <le- 
wc  obtain  the  acid  in  question  : — serve  the  careful  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  The  de- 

n.  c.  o.  sign  of  the  finest  of  these  is  a head,  usually  of  Ceres,  with 

Meconic  acid  . 2 7 7 ' spoils  in  the  exorgiiu.  and  on  the  reverse  a Victory  crown- 

carbonic  acid  , 1 2 ing  a figure  in  a car  Many  of  great  excellence  oiid  in 

— — liigh  preservation  are  contained  in  our  colleclion  of  com*  in 

Metameconic  acid  . 2 f>  5 i the  British  Museum.  The  Roman  medallions  differ  from 

It*  saline  combination*  have  l>ecn  but  little  examined.  tho  Crock  (we  mean  in  this  plaice  Greek  medals  of  the  Im- 
Ptjmmrrimic  Add  i*  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid,  l>eriul  periods)  in  their  greater  substance  or  tbickneiw*. 
which  yields  about  one-fifth  of  it*  weight,  h is  purified  Those  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar  to  Hadrian  are  very 
!)y  pressure  belween  folds  of  blotting  papier,  and  rrysialliza-  scarce,  and  are,  in  consequence  both  of  their  rarity  and  their 
lion  from  solution  in  water.  It  is  fusible  between  2-hi*  and  quality,  of  high  value.  The  larger  hronzo  medallions  of 
257^  and  then  Hows  like  oil ; it  is  entirely  soluble  at  a mo-  the  anticnts  are  often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  tho 

derate  tomperatiiro,  and  is  more  soluble  in  olc<»hol  even  devices  are  uncommon.  Some  are  composeil  of  two  sorls 

than  in  water.  It  turns  the  |>ersnU*  of  iron  red,  and  its  of  metal ; the  centre  being  of  copper,  with  a border  or  ring 

sail*  are  geiicrally  soluble  m water.  It  is  formed  by  the  of  compound  metal  running  round  it,  or  rice  versfu  tho 

separation  of  four  cquivaleiit.snf  carbonic  acid  and  one  equi-  copper  being  tho  outside  ring.  It  often  happens  that  the 
valent  of  water,  from  two  M|uivalenlsuf  mei'onic  acid,  thus:  inscriptions  on  these  medals  extend  over  both  tho  metal*. 

K.  c.  o.  Among  tho  peculiarities  which  distinguish  modern  from 
Two  equivalent*  of  Moronic  acid  . 4 14  14  anticni  medals  may  bo  mentioned  the  introduction  of  por- 

FourcquivalcntsofCarbonic  acid  , 4 8 trails  of  illustrious  characters  who  were  not  of  princely  or 

One  equivalent  of  Water  . . 1 1 regal  houses.  It  i*  remarkable  that  while  bust*  arc  found 

— — — of  many  celebrated  poets,  historians,  ond  philosopher*  of 

Pyrotneconic  acid  ■ . 3 5 antiquity,  their  portrait*  never  occur  on  medals.  When, 

!\IRCONIN,  a ncuiral  principle  existing  in  opium,  fir»t  after  the  long  interval  of  darkness  in  which  literature 
noticed  by  D.ihlanc,  and  more  pariiciilarly  examined  by  and  art  wore  enveloped,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Cnuerlie.  To  obtain  it.  an  infusion  of  opium,  from  which  empire  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  taste  began 
• he  morphin  bus  been  precipiialcd.  is  to  be  evaporaletl,  again  to  appear,  and,  with  the  other  oris,  die-engraving 
and  the  ciystall  zed  matter,  obtained  after  being  pressed,  is  revived,  it  was  cmploved  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
to  be  treated  wiih  boiling  alcohol:  the  solution  contains  portrait*  of  eminent  individuals.  Petrarch  st*ems  to  liSTe 
naireia  ami  colouring  maticr,  from  which  it  is  to  be  sepa-  been  the  flrat  who,  in  modern  limes,  made  coin*  subser- 
raip  I by  *ub»e(|uent  operations.  vieni  to  the  illustration  of  history  and  biography.  Tim 

Tho  properties  of  mecomn  arc,  that  it  is  colourless,  ino-  om|M>ror  Charles  IV.  hud  expressed  a wish  that  be  wcmhl 

doruus,  is  ni  first  lasieless,  but  afterwards  acrid;  it  is  write  the  live*  of  eminent  men,  and  would  place  him  among 
soluble  in  Water,  alcohol,  and  aMhcr,  and  rrv'sfaUizes  well  in  them.  Petrarch  boldly  told  the  prince  he  would  do  ko 
any  of  tbeni;  the  crystalline  form  i*  a six-sidud  prism  whenever  hi*  life  and  conduct  merited  it.  It  was  after 
with  dihedral  Hummits;  it  fuse*  at  194^  and  is  volatilized  this  that  he  presented  to  (Jhurlcs  a collection  of  gold  and 

at  .Tlo®,  wiihuiil  undergoing  any  change  of  properties.  It  silver  coins  bearing  the  roprcsenlations  of  diAtingui.sbcd 

Soluble  in  about  2r>a  parts  of  void  water,  and  2U  of  boiling  men.  Pinkerton  says  that  Angelo  Poliziono  was  the  fljst 
waler.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a line  green  colour,  while  writer  who  adduced  medals  as  authontic*  for  antient  ortho- 
niincncid  by  it*  action  convuits  it  into  a peculiar  crystal-  graphy  and  customs.  He  refers  in  his  * Mi'^cellanea,’  writ- 
line matter.  Chloiinc  renders  it  of  a bloo»l-n:d  colour,  ten  about  the  year  1490,  to  some  coins  in  the  Medici  col- 
forming  mechloic  acid.  It  does  not  act  either  as  an  acid  or  lection. 

an  alkali.  The  earliest  examples  of  modern  medals  and  roedallions 

According  to  Coucrl>e  it  consists  of—  *eom  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  is  onu 

Four  equivalent*  of  hydrogen  4 or  4‘44  remark.ible  exception  to  this  in  a medal  of  David  II..  king 

Nine  equivalents  of  carbon  54  60’00  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was  probably  executed 

Four  equivalent*  of  oxygen  32  35*56  during  that  prince’s  captivity  in  England  some  time  betwec*n 

— the  years  1330  and  1370.  From  the  fifteenth  century-  there 

90  100*  is  a succession  of  medals  in  most  European  countries.  A 
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goH  medal  of  the  council  of  Florence,  dated  U39,  is  one 
of  the  carlicflt.  A atill  earlier  one,  if  the  dale  I41S  is 
correct,  is  of  John  Hnss ; but  Home  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  its  aulhenticily.  Vittore  Pl^ano,  a imintor  of 
Verona,  is  celebrateil  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  at  that 
period ; but  the  medal  alluded  to  of  David  of  Scotland 
•seems  to  prove  it  was  practised  before  his  lime.  Pisano’s 
meflaW  arc  very  large  and  arc  all  cast.  They  are  usually  in- 
scribed ‘0|)UK  Fisam  Pietoris.'  It  is  curious  that  he  should 
always  refer  to  hi*  being  a painter  while  exercising  a totally 
distinct  branch  of  art. 

The  Papal  medals  arc  among  the  finest  of  a continue<l 
series.  They  commence  properly  with  Paul  11.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  14G4 ; those  of  pontiffs  who  lived  prior  to  that  date 
having  been  added  to  the  collection  by  successors.  Some 
of  the  medals  of  a later  period  are  valuable  examples  of  the 
nrt,  in  which  great  improvements  look  place  under  Alex- 
ander VI.  His  successors  Julius  IT.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement 
VIL,  had  many  of  their  medals  designed  hy  Kaffacllo  and 
Giulio  Romano,  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  to  engrave  them.  A German 
family,  named  Erracrani,  or  Herracrani,  of  eminence  as 
medal  engravers,  scttlc<l  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  executed  many  of  the  Papal 
medals.  This  talent  was  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the 
men  of  this  family : V'enuti  says  each  of  the  daughters  also 
pnxlnceda  fine  medal. 

The  German  medals  commence  in  1453,  and  are  very 
numerutis.  I'hc  Sicilian  moflals  appear  as  early  as  1501. 
The  first  mo<lorn  satirical  me<lal  n of  that  timo,  and  was 
puhlishod  by  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spam.  It  bears  on  one  side  tho  head  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  inscription  fkroinandvs  r.  ar.  yktus  tclprs 
orris;  on  the  reverse  a wolf  carrying  off  a sheep,  with 
Jtrr.trM  meum  stTAVB  ssr  kt  ONtrs  ukum  lstb.  Many 
others  might  bo  mentioned  of  this  description.  The  em- 
ployment of  mcflals  for  the  conveyance  of  satire  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  moderns.  Examples  of  it  occur  among  the 
Homans,  but  they  arc  rare. 

The  Spanish  medals  begin  in  1503.  Tito  earliest  of 
Venice  appear  in  15U9;  and  those  of  Denmark  in  1516. 
The  first  Dutch  medals  seem  to  ho  of  1560,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  platis  that : 
are  engraved  on  many  of  them.  It  has  been  observed 
among  tho  distinctions  of  antiont  and  modern  medals,  that 
in  the  former,  when  building  are  ruprosonted,  tho  simple  ' 
elevations  only  atu  given,  while  in  iho  latter  perspective  | 
view*  are  exhibited.  The  Dutch  indulged  very  freely  in  the 
satirical  vein,  and  for  which  they  eventually  paid  very 
dearly,  as  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  bring  on 
them  the  whole  hostile  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
who  U said  to  have  been  highly  exasperated  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a medal  in  which  Van  Heubingen,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador, was  represented  as  Joshua  (his  name)  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  under  which  type  the  flatterers  of 
Louis  designated  that  monarch. 

The  French  medals  do  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  excel- 
lence till  this  reign.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  art,  and  wo  find  his  entire  lifu  illustrated 
(with  more  respect  however  to  the  national  glory  and  tho 
prince’s  vanity  than  to  historical  truth)  by  medals;  s('me  of 
them  are  well  designed  and  finely  executed.  The  inodallic 
history  of  Napoleon  deserves  notice  in  the  series  of  medals 
of  France.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  fur  ihc  must  {larl, 
honourable  to  French  art. 

Tlic  series  of  English  coins  and  medals  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect.  Tlio  first  medal  is  uf  1480.  It  U of  a large  size, 
and  is  executed  in  the  early  Italian  manner.  On  one  side 
is  a portrait  with  to.  krnoal.  rhodi.  turcppellarius  ; on 
tho  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inscription,  tem- 
pore OHSiDiojtis  TirRCORDM.  MCCCCLXxx.  It  was  found 
in  Knarcsborough  forest,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign, 
probably  Italiun,  workmanship.  Tho  next  English  mc<laT  is 
of  (he  time  of  Henry  V'lll.  It  is  of  guld,  and  bears  the 
king's  portrait  on  one  side,  with  an  inscription  on  the  re- 
verse. The  first  coronation  medal  appears  in  the  reign  uf 
Edward  VI.  The  medals  of  Queen  Mary  are  numerous,  and 
very  interesting  from  the  devices  they  bear.  The  Scotch  coro- 
nation medal  of  Charles  !■  is  of  gold,  and  was  struck  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remorkablo  as  being  the  first  struck  in 
Britain  with  u legend  on  the  edge.  Specimens  of  tin* 
modal  in  gold  are  very  scarce.  The  medals  of  the  Cora- 
roonweaUh  and  of  Charles  II.  axe  by  Simon.  Those  of 


Queen  Anne  are  inferesling  from  thoir  being  charged  with 
the  achievements  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Soon 
after  this  a Genevese  oriist,  of  the  name  of  Dassior,  was 
cmployo'l  upon  the  medals  of  the  kings  of  Engfand,  and 
executed  many  portraits  of  royal  and  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters. 

The  study  of  medals  is,  in  its  class,  of  great  importance. 
It  is  indis)>ensnblc  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  and 
hardly  less  valuahlo  to  the  man  of  taste.  To  the  former, 
medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  in  the  inscriptions,  legend.s  and  allegories 
w-ith  which  they  arc  charged;  while  to  the  artist  and  con- 
noisseur many  of  them  offer  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  art,  but,  if  their  authenticity  can  be  depended 
on,  a series  of  medals  of  any  nation  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities that  can  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  tho  arts  of 
design  of  any  particular  periofl. 

It  would  be  an  nlim>st  endless  task  to  emimcralc  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  meilals.  Tho  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  is  that  of  Eneas  V'^ico.  It  is  dated  1548. 
The  publications  of  Pinkerton  in  two  volumes,  of  Eckhel, 
an  intnxluction  to  the  study  of  roedahs  by  Millin.  of  Bar- 
thelt'my,  Mionnet,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  for  gene- 
ral information  ; while,  for  a more  extendeil  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  reference  must  be  macic  to  the  volu- 
minous illustrations  which  have  emanated  from  those  who 
have  desenbed  in  detail  the  various  celebrated  public  and 
private  collections.  Some  remarks  on  tho  manner  of  en- 
graving dies  for  medals  and  coinswill  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Intaglio.  fiNTAOLto.] 

MEDALLION,  a medal  of  an  extraordlnar)'  size.  Me- 
dallions were  never  use«I  as  current  coin  ; whereas  it  is  pro- 
bahlu  that  medals  wore  sometitruf*  allowed  to  pass  in  cireu- 
laiiun  as  monov. 

MEDALLK^N,  in  architecture,  any  circular  oroval  tablet 
bearing  on  it  objects  represented  in  relief,  as  figures,  heads, 
animals,  Hower.s.  &c. 

MEDK,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Derden  in  Essex,  in  tho 
year  1586.  When  only  ten  years  old  1h5  lost  his  father,  but 
his  education  was  well  provided  for  by  hi:i  relations.  While 
a boy  at  school  he  met  accidently  willi  a copy  of  Bellar- 
raine's  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  guinetl  a considerable 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he  emered 
Clirist's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1610.  At  this  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as 
cxtraor«linary.  During  tho  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at 
college  bo  u said  to  have  been  troubled  with  sceptical 
opinions,  which  however  he  soon  shook  off.  His  first  work 
was  a treatise,  ‘ Dc  Sanctitale  Relativo,’ addressed  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procuretl  for  him  tlio  patron- 
age of  tliat  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  hccomo  lus 
domestic  chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mode  declined,  and  was 
soon  after  made  a fellow  of  hU  college  and  reader  of  the 
Greek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s  foundation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  skilful  and  successful  a.s  a 
tutor. 

In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of  ».d.  He  refused  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Trinity  (Jollo^,  Dublin,  which  was  twice  offered 
him.  in  1627  and  1630.  through  the  inlluence  of  archbUbop 
VsIkt.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
pursue  his  stiidica  without  interruption  in  the  rcliremcnl  of 
hi*  college.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1638,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness  mwlesly, 
and  prudence,  and  his  liberality  woa  such  that  ho  devoted 
the  tenth  of  his  scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  Ills 
learning  was  diversified  and  profound.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  astrology,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the 
pursuit.  Ho  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  tho  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
vers^  in  history  and  antiouities,  and  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  East,  into  the  abslrusest  parts  of  which  ho 
searched  for  illustrations  of  the  proplKicies  of  Scripture. 

His  chief  work  is  the  ' Clavis  Apocalypiica,*  containing 
n system  for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
prophecies,  and  is  recommended  by  bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth 
sennon  on  the  study  of  tho  prophecies,  as  being  the  fust 
rational  attempt  to  explain  the  Apocalypse.  Tliis  work  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  (Jooper,  Svo.,  Lond., 
183.1. 

Mede's  whole  works  were  coUecteil  after  bis  death  hy  Dr. 
Worthington,  in  one  vol.  foL,  Lond.,  1672,  with  a life  of  tho 
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aiiliior  prefixed.  Tlicre  is  also  a rerent  edilion  of  lu- 
• ofU>e  I,iUi*r  Tunes’  limo.,  Lund.,  ISJ6. 

MKDE'A.  (Zuolo;;).)  [Ciuogkada,  vul.  vii.,  p.  165  ] 
ME'DIA  HD),  ft  eountry  of  antient  Asia.  It  is 

diOirult  to  determine  its  boundaries  tw  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  uas  divided  into  two 
divisions  Great  Media  and  Metlia  .Alruputone.  Great  Tilo- 
dia,  which  is  a high  table-land,  is  sai<l  by  uU  antient  writers 
to  have  had  a gcH>d  cliinatu  and  a fertilo  »oil ; an  account 
wlueh  is  fully  confirmed  by  mtalcrn  travellers.  It  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  West  and  souih-wesl  fnmt  the  low  country, 
watered  by  the  Tigri.s  und  Kuphi'ales,  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antionts  under  the  iiaine  of  Zagros  and 
P.irachuatras.  Xenophon  however  appears  to  include  in 
M»-<lia  all  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Zagros. 
(.Innh.,  ii.  4,  ^ 27.)  On  the  euf.1  it  wa.s  bounded  by  adeeerl 
and  the  Caspian  mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  tuouii- 
tarns) ; and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  CXvdusii, 
Atropalcne,  nnd  the  Matieni,  thus  answering  for  llie  inool 
part  to  the  modern  Irak  Ajetni.  Atropateao,  which  cor- 
responds to  (he  modem  Azerbijaii.  extemled  as  far  north  as 
the  Araxes  (Aras);  it  was  much  less  fertile  tlmn  Great 
Media,  and  does  not  apjvear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates, 
who  successfully  opposed  the  Maeeduniuns,  and  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  w'hich  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo  (p.  52'4  523,  C^sauhim),  notwithstanding  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Armenian  and  i’arthian  diminions. 

T*he  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or 
Ecbalana  (Hamadaii).  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  [Ecbatana.]  South-west  of  Ecbatana  was 
Baptana,  or  Bagistana  [Bksittoon],  situated  on  the  great 
commercial  r<>ad  which,  beginning  at  Cte»iphon,  passed 
through  the  Median  gates  of  the  mountnm-rango  called 
Zagros,  and  terminated  at  Ecbatana,  This  commercial 
road,  which  is  determineil  by  the  physical  cbaiacler  of 
the  country,  has  continued  in  use  to  the  prcscml  day.  In 
the  north-east  of  Great  Me<Jia,  near  the  Caspian  gate*, 
was  the  town  of  Rhagm,  afterwards  culled  Europiu  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the  Parthians,  which  was 
founded,  or  rather  colonized,  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Seleucus  Nicator.  (Strabo,  p.  524.)  This  town,  of  which  the 
rums  are  still  visible  at  Rat.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ajii.cryphal  book  of  Tubit,  as  the  place  whore  many  of  the 
•lows  resided,  who  had  been  carrietl  away  captive  by  Sbal- 
niancser.  There  are  several  passes  through  the  Elburz 
mountains,  to  the  sunih-cA&l  of  Tehran,  in  tlio  neighbour* 
hoofl  of  Rai.  Near  Rhagae  was  the  Nisman  plain,  cele- 
brated for  its  brcc<l  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
antient  times  the  bi‘at  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  \is  (hat 
there  were  50,000  horses  reareil  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of 
Alcxnnder,and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as  150,000. 
(Herudot.,  iii.  106,  vii.  40;  Arrian,  vii.  13;  Strabo,  p.  525; 
Aminion.,  xxiii.  6.) 

The  mountainous  couniry  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Greut  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes,  who 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular  (n.  524) : 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  north-woit  of  Persis;  the  Uxii 
and  Elymrei,  east  of  Sutiana ; and  the  CoKSsei,  south  of  Great 
!Moilia.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obligctl  to  pass  through  the 
couniry  of  the  latter  whenever  he  vi>ited  Ecbatana,  and 
could  only  obtain  a free  passage  by  the  payment  of  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  The  Oissasi  were  defeated  by 
Alexander,  but  they  never  appear  to  have  been  completely 
sutxiued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Airopatcno  was  Gaza,  or  Cazika,  as  it 
is  called  by  Ptolemy,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modern 
Tauris,  or  Taubreez.  North-west  ot  Ciaza  was  a salt  lake, 
called  Spauta,  or  Martianus  (Shahec.  orOurmia).  In  the 
north-easi  of  Atropatenc,  near  the  Ca.spian  Sea,  there  were 
manv  noroad  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  formed  no  part  of 
the  Median  nation.  The  most  iiowerful  of  these  tribes  were 
the  Kndusti,  or  Gelm,  whence  tne  modern  name  of  that  part 
of  the  country  (Ghilan)  is  probably  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Mcilcs  were  originally  divi«led 
Into  six  trih^  the  BustP,  Pnratateni,  Struchates,  Anzanti. 
Bmlii,  and  Magi  (i.  lUl).  They  were  originally  called  Arii 
(Herodol-,  vii.  82);  which  word  appears  to  contain  tlie  >«ame 
root  as  Ar-tui,  the  antient  name  of  the  Perstana  tllerodot., 
Tii.  61).  It  is  nut  improlublu  that  this  name  wan  originally 
applied  to  most  of  tho  Indo-Germauiu  nations.  Tacitus 


speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tho  German 
tribes  (6Vrm.,  43);  and  India  proper  is  callcil,  m the  must 
antient  Sanskrit  works,  Anya-varla,  * holy  land.’  Tho 
mime  name  was  retained  iu  the  province  of  Ariaiia,  nnd  ia 
Kiill  empKiyeil  in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia 
(Iran). 

Mcniia  originally  forme<l  part  of  (ho  Assyrian  empire, 
but  its  history  as  an  imlmHindeiil  kingdom  is  given  so 
differently  by  Ilerodolus  and  Clesias  (whose  account  is  pre- 
served in  Diodorus),  as  to  reuder  it  probable  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Cte:«ias  must  refer  to  a different  dynasty  in  eastern 
Aiiia.  Ctesiaz  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  282  yeara  ; 
and  os  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  u.c.  560,  it 
follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  comtueiicu,  ac- 
cording to  bis  aocuiuit,  about  ii.c.  842.  Herodotus,  on  tho 
runtruo%  assigns  to  tho  Median  monarchy  a period  of  128 
years,  which,  including  the  2b  years  during  which  the  Scy- 
thians hud  possession  of  the  couniry,  would  place  the  eota- 
mcncemcnt  of  the  Median  monan-hy  n.c.  716.  Die  foumler 
of  the  Median  tnonurchy  w as  Arbacos,  according  to  Glesiaz, 
who  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  Astyagus. 

According  to  tho  account  of  Heroiluius  ilit're  were  four 
kings  of  Media:  1,  Deioces,  who  reigned  B.C.  71U-G57. 
2,  Phniortcs,  n.c.  057-633,  greatly  exiendod  llw  Median 
empire,  subdued  tho  Persians,  und  many  other  natious,  but 
fell  iu  an  expedition  against  the  As»yriuns  of  Ninus  (N'iiie- 
veh).  3,  Cyaxarcs.  b.c.  635-595,  complcielv  organised  thu 
military  force  of  ilic  cmpiio,  and  extended  its  btiuiularies 
as  far  west  ns  the  Ilalys.  la  an  expedition  against  Nineveh, 
he  was  defeated  by  tho  Scythians,  who  hod  made  an  imi}>- 
tion  into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  fur 
2b  years.  After  the  cxpuUion  of  the  Scythians  he  tuuk 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  thu  Bubyluntaii  district  (Ba£L<Xwvi'ijc 
4,  Astyagez,  B.C.  595*560,  who  was  dethronod  by  his  grand- 
son Cyrus,  and  Media  ruductxl  to  u Persian  province.  Tho 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  related  very 
differently  by  Xenophon,  who  aUo  makes  a hfib  Median 
king,  Cvaxares  11.,  sucrecil  Aslyagcs. 

The  1)Iedes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  tlio 
father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  b.c.  408,  but  were  again 
suUlued.  (Herodut  . L 1.30;  Xenoph.,  2.  $ 19.) 

They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to  have  made  any  further 
attempt  at  recovering  tlieir  independence.  On  the  dowiifal 
of  tile  Persian  empire  they  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  SelcucidsD,  and  were  subfeequenl^  subject  to  the  l*ar- 
thians. 

ME'DICI,  FAMILY  OF.  Tho  early  Imlory  of  tho 
family  of  (he  Mcdici  is  obscure,  although  some  authors 
have  traced  their  genealogy  from  tho  ago  of  Clmrlcmagiu*. 
But  it  mu^t  bo  remembered  that  those  genealogies  were  mado 
after  tho  elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  jww  er  in  Florence. 
It  appears  buwuver,  from  authentic  inonumonis,  that  many 
individuals  of  tins  family  had  signahscil  themselves  on 
various  important  occasions.  Giovanni  dc’  Medici,  in  tho 
year  1251,  with  a body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines, 
tbrred  his  way  through  the  Milancjie  army,  then  besieging 
the  fortress  of  Scarparia,  and  entered  ibe  place  with  tlie 
loss  of  twenty  lives.  Francesco  dc’  Mctlici  was  at  Umj  head 
of  the  magistracy  of  Florencu  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  thu 
black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a portion  of  (ho 
world,  oxionded  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salveslro  de' 
Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  icmpcrute  but  firm 
resistance  to  the  nobler,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  accused  ihoso  who  oppiwed  them  of  being  aitachrrl 
to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great  o<hum  at  FK>- 
renec.  The  persons  go  accused  were  said  to  bo  ammnntti 
(adnionwhcd),  and  by  that  act  wero  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  governraenl.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  being 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  this 
abuse,  which  was  not  however  effecled  without  a violent 
commotion,  in  which  several  of  the  nobility  lost  their  lives. 
After  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son.  Vert  de'  Mediri,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a hiirh  rank  in  the  republic,  nnd  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  populace. 

Tho  founder  however  of  that  greatness  which  his  pos- 
lorily  enjoyed  fir  several  ages  was  Giov-anni  de*  Medici,  (ho 
grcat-gmiiddither  of  lyjrcnzo  the  Magnificent.  By  a strict 
attention  to  coiimieroc,  he  acquired  ereat  wealth:  by  his 
nffiibiliiy,  moderation,  and  libemlity,  he  ensured  the  oontl- 
denco  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-eilizons.  Without  seeking 
ftfler  the  honours  of  the  republic,  he  was  honoured  with 
them  all.  The  jtohey  by  which  the  liouse  of  Medici  attained 
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il.H  p<ilitical  power  is  indicntud  in  the  charge  given  by  this 
venerable  olit  man  on  his  doath'bcxl  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo 
and  I^irenzu : * 1 feel/  said  he,  ' that  I have  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  1 die  amient ; leaving  you,  mv  sons,  in 
aiHucncc  and  in  heidlh,  and  in  such  a station,  tlial  whilst  j 
vou  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  vour  native  place 
Itonoured  and  respeett^.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pica* 
sure  than  the  retlectiun  that  my  conduct  has  not  given 
offence  to  any  one ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  all  {lersons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

1 advise  you  to  da  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  honours 
of  the  state,  if  you  would  Uvo  with  security,  accept  only 
such  as  arc  liestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citircns ; for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  vo- 
hmtarily  given,  that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.*  He 
died  in  the  year  142tf,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosmo,  born  in  the 
year  1 JS9.  and  Lorenzo  in  13*J4,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is 
tlerived  tha  collateral  brunch  of  the  family,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  iho  sixteenth  century  obtained  tbo  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  Cosmo  had  engaged 
not  only  in  the  extensive  business  by  which  tlic  family  had 
acquired  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such 
was  bis  authority  and  reputation,  that  in  the  year  1414, 
when  HallhaKar  Cossa,  wbo  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIIL,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied 
by  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence, 
whose  characters  might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this 
council,  which  coniinue<l  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was 
deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  OttoColonno,  who 
took  the  name  of  Marlin  V.,  was  elected  Mpo.  Cosmo  did 
liotdesert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  hebad  attached  him- 
self in  prosjierity.  At  the  expense  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
he  redeemed  him  fn>in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  sinzed  upon  his  person  ; and  afterwards  gave  him 
an  hospiluble  shelter  at  blorenre  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  succes.sful  pontiff,  instead  of  resenting  the 
kuidnes.4  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  afterwards  paid  a public 
visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  (he  formal  submission  of  Bal- 
thasar. and  at  the  ri't^ui.^t  of  the  Mctlici,  he  created  him  a 
cardinal,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
sacred  college.  The  new-made  cardinal  dieil  in  1419,  and 
it  was  rumoured  tliat  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed  i 
ihemsclves  of  iinrueiu»e  wealth  which  ho  had  aetjuired  , 
during  his  pontificate,  lliis  rumour  wa.s  afterwards  cncou-  I 
raged  by  those  who  well  know  iu  falseltooil.  The  (rue  | 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  sut>erior  talents  j 
and  application  to  business,  and  tlur  property  oi  the  cardinal  ' 
Was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies.  I 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exer- 
cised iu  Florence,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  consi.'ilcd 
rather  in  Intlucncc  than  in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  ex- 
erted this  influence  with  great  prudence,  yet  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Florentines  with  the  result  of  the  war 
against  Lurca,  a party  arose,  Iwaded  by  Riiialdo  de  Albizi,  ' 
which,  in  1433,  ufier  filling  the  mugistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Ckismo,  und  committed  him  to  prison.  Ho 
was  afterwards  banished  to  1‘ielua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  friends  ofthc  Meilici  family  were  troalcnl 
in  thesamu  way.  From  Florence  Cosmo procet^led  immedi- 
ately towards  Venice,  where  ho  was  received  with  marked  re-  i 
spect  by  the  government ; and  aAer  a short  stay  there  lie 
went  to  Pailua.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine  stale 
by  Andrea  Donato,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 
to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
but  not  to  approach  within  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Florence.  Tlie  affectionate  reception  which  uc  h.'id 
met  aitb  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  there. 
Within  a year  of  Cosmo’s  retreat,  Rmaldo  was  obliged  to 
<|uit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  The  gonfaloniere,  or  staii- 
dard-bearur,  the  executive  olTu'cr  who  hail  pronounced  his 
sentence,  with  a few  others  of  hU  party,  were  put  to  death 
oil  the  occasion.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  restrict  the 
choice  of  magistrates  to  the  parlhans  of  the  Medici,  and 
alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  tho 
purjKise  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  system  of 
udministratiim  in  Florence.  The  suhserjuent  life*  of  Cosmo 
du’  Medici  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  pruspenly. 
The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  saiisfao 
tioa  which  he  experienced  in  the  ostuoiu  and  confidence  of 


his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  Iho 
promotion  of  »c*ienco  and  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Tliouuh  n private  citizen,  he  surpasse<l  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  Ho  assembled  round  him  some  of  tho 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
(he  Greek  language  and  pliilobopliy.  He  established  at 
Florence  an  academy  expressly  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
celebrated  Marr,ilius  Ficinus.  By  means  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, he  collected  the  Greek.  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS., 
which  formed  the  ba«is  of  tbc  Laurtnitian  library;  nor  was 
be  less  liberal  in  bis  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
During  tbc  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  study  oflctturs  and  philosophy,  and  the 
Conversation  of  learned  men.  He  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  bis  administra- 
tion was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state 
which  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ; and, 
by  way  of  increa.sing  his  intere.*>t  among  them,  he  cunfinetl 
the  marriages  of  his  cliiUh-en  to  Florentine  ianulies.  By 
this  prudent  conduct  and  his  benevolence,  ho  acquired 
the  tide  of  ‘ father  of  his  comUry.*  which  was  iiiMTibud 
upon  his  tomb  ; an  ap]>ellation  which,  as  it  wa&  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Oismo  de*  ^Icdici.  He  died  August  1st,  14C4.  Cosmo  de* 
Medici  mamed  Contesina  Bardi.  of  a noble  and  illustrious 
family,  winch  had  been  long  distinguished  at  Florence. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Giovanni  and  Piero;  and  he  had 
a natural  son  by  a mistress. 

Giovanni  de’  Medici  was  one  of  tho  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  I45;>,  to  lake  the  necessary 
oaths  to  Calixtus  111 . who  had  succeefled  Nicliolas  V.  He 
was  Cosmo's  favourite  son,  on  wlium  all  his  future  hopes 
and  expectations  rested;  but  he  died  prematurely  in  1463. 
Giovanni  murrieil  Cornelia  de  Alessamlri,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant.  Ptero  de*  Merlici  suc- 
Cice'led  to  Cosmo’s  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence: 
Cusmo,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  reemumendod  to  his  sur- 
viving son  to  employ  one  Dioti»alvi  Neruni  as  his  minister, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici  interests; 
hut  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  tbo  disaffection  of  some 
fumuT  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Piero’s  administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  surprise  Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences; 
but  one  of  the  conspirators  went  and  communicated  the 
plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  nxpetlitimis  upturn  to  tho  city,  at 
(be  head  of  a chosen  troop  of  nis  friends,  balllcd  tbc  designs 
of  hU  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  »>avcd  thcniaeivcs 
bytUght;  and  though,  w ith  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians, 
they  afterwards  made  a stand,  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  evacuate  Tuscany.  Piero  died  Dec.  3,  1469,  leaving  by 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Tornabuoni.two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Lorenzo,  Giuliaiio,  Bianca,  and  Gioranna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  do*  Medici,  his  two  sons  in- 
herited his  properly ; but  I-tjrenzo  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  republic,  and  upon  him  the  title  of  Magni- 
ficenl  was  afterwards  conferred.  From  the  lime  of  Cos- 
mo's death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infiruiities  of  his 
father,  Lorenzo  had  been  introduced  to  a knowlrnlge  of 
public  affairs,  allbough  then  only  tu  his  sixteenth  year. 
With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courts  in 
Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papal  throne, 
he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  wilh  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  tho  holyseo;  and  w hile  ai  Rome  took  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  remains  of  antient  art  which  hi.s  himity  had 
collected.  One  of  the  first  events  after  lie  undertook  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vollerra,  on  account  of  a dispute  wilh  the  Floivnime  re- 
public. By  the  recommendation  of  l»renzo,  force  was  used, 
and  tho  result  was  the  sack  of  VoUerra.  In  1472  he  re- 
established the  academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking ; he  selected  the  most 
eminent  jirofessors,  and  contributed  a largo  sum  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of 
Florence.  I.a>renzo,  who  was  or  affoetod  to  be,  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Platonic  nhtlosophv.  and 
instituttxl  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Plato.  WhiUl 
Lorenzo  was  thus  dividing  his  time  between  the  administra- 
tion of  tho  Btato  and  the  prginoUua  of  Literature,  tbo  Paixi, 
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6 numerous  and  diitinguished  family  In  Florctioo.  formed 
a coiispirucy  to  assussmute  I^renzo  and  hi#  brolhcr.  Giii* 
liauo  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo  eseaped.  Tlie  people,  who 
were  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting  in  great  numbers, 
ut  to  death  or  apprehended  the  a»&aa'3ins.  Sslviati,  arth- 
ishop  of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  windows  of  tlie 
pahieo,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  Iks 
rolios : Olid  JacojH)  de'  Pazsi,  witli  ono  of  his  nephews, 
sharetl  the  >-ame  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi 
family  were  fcuppvc.''sed,  its  members  were  banished,  and 
L«renzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esieem  and  ofTection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sixius  IV.,  who  was  a party  to  tins  con- 
spiracy, excommunicated  lx»renzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
luorenre,  laid  uu  interdict  Upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a league  with  the  king  of  Nuplo'*,  prcpaix'd  to  in- 
vade liic  Florentinw  dotniiiions.  l»renzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  tioicntates.  and  he  was  zealously  supporlcd 
by  his  fcliuW'CiUzens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
carrieil  on  for  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  J>o- 
Tcnzn  tixik  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a visit  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and,  witlmut  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  The 
result  of  this  confidence  was  a treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
Jriendsiiip  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and 
yixtiis  aflerwanls  consented  to  a peace.  The  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  frt'cd  Lorenzo  from  a dangerous  enemy,  and  he 
found  a friend  in  his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  Lorenzo 
now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a degree  of  tran- 
quillity ojrd  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before;  and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a deliberative 
bofly,  of  the  nature  of  a senate,  he  corrected  the  demociaii- 
cal  part  of  its  constitution. 

Ljrcnro  distinguished  himself  above  all  his  predecessors  by 
Ihe  encouragement  oflitcrature  and  the  arts.  His  own  pro- 
•luctions  are  sonnets,  canioni,  and  other  lyric  pie<*es;  sumo 
longer  works  in  stanzas,  somecomicsatirc-t.  carnival  songs,  and 
various  sacred  poems.  M.inyofihc  lighter  kind  were  popular 
in  their  day.  Aliliuugh  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  tnanuscripUi  con- 
tainc<l  in  the  Laurontian  library,  I^oreuzo  has  the  croflit  of 
adding  most  largely  to  the  slock.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching his  collection  of  books  ami  antiquities,  he  employed 
learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  e#|>ecmUy  his 
intimate  friend  PoUtian,  who  made  several  journeys  in 
order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  rerjiiost  of 
i^irciizo  into  the  Fast  by  John  Loscaris,  and  the  result 
was  lhcac<]Uisilion  of  a great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his 
return  from  his  second  exjKrdition,  Ijtscaris  brought  two 
hundred  MSS.,  many  of  which  ho  had  procure*!  from  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athog ; but  this  treasure  did  nut 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments Rxpre.-sed  to  Poiician  and  Pico  of  Mirandula  bis 
regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection 
which  ho  was  forming.  On  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  apprccialoil  its  import- 
anci>.  At  his  suggeMion,  several  Italian  scholars  de- 
voted their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  nntient  authors,  fur  the  purjiose  of  having  them 
accurutclv  printed.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  fur 
the  pur]>ose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language.  ]nirtly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Oreok.<,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.  The  services  of  those  learned  men  were  procured 
by  Lorenzo,  ami  weru  amply  rewarded  by  his  bounty. 
* Hence,’  as  Roscoo  objtcrvus,  ‘ succeeding  scholars  have 
Iwen  prufuso  of  their  arknuwledgements  to  their  great 
palruti,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  whicTi  (to 
use  their  own  scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
so  many  illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  longue  was  extended, 
nut  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Franco,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, ami  England,  from  all  which  countries  numerous 

fiupiU  nttLMided  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they 
■ad  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

1./IIVIIZO  also  augmented  bis  father’s  1*0110011011  uf  the  ro- 
mains  of  antiont  art.  Ho  appropriated  Ins  gardens  in  Flo- 
jence  to  the  purpose  of  an  academy  for  tho  study  of  Ihe 
antique,  which  he  furnished  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art,  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure. 
The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these 
pursuits  by  the  example  of  Lorenzo;  and  the  lower  oloia 


by  his  liberality.  To  iho  latter  he  not  only  allowed  cornj»e- 
Icn!  stipends  while  they  atlended  to  their  studies,  but  gave 
considerahlo  premiums  as  rewards  of  llrcir  pruficiency.  To 
this  inslttuiion,  mure  than  to  any  other  circum-stanre, 
Rosroe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  a-stonishing  advance  which, 
lowanl  the  close  of  the  fiftccmli  century,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Floronri*.  ex- 
tended itself  to  thcrest  of  Kun^pe.  In  1488  Lorenzo  lost  his 
wife;  and  on  tho  8Jh  of  April,  149J,  he  sunk  under  a 
slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Leoni  of  S|ioloto.  his  physivian,  a person  of  great  eminence 
in  his  prufession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  by  m's- 
tuking  his  case. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  l./)renzo  had  a numerous 
family:  three  sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giulianu)  and 
four  duughters  arrived  at  llie  age  of  maturity.  Piei-o  was 
born  Feb.  I5lh,  1471,  Giovanni  in  1473,  and  Giuliano  in 
1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the  name  uf 
Leo  X. ; and  Giuliano,  having  allied  him^lf  by  marriage 
to  the  rojal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Roscoe  preser%cs  an 
interesting  anecrlote.  Shortly  after  tho  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion, he  says,  ‘ Lorenzo  received  a visit  from  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo,  who  informei!  him  that  the  unltmely  dcHili  of  Gui- 
lianu  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to  I^orcnzo  a circutn- 
stanre  with  which  it  wav  now  beVomo  necessary  that  he 
should  be  acquainted:  this  was  the  birth  of  a son,  whom 
a lady  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about 
twelve  months  before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  liad 
held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where  ho  received  the  name 
of  Giuho.  Lorenzo  immediately  repaired  to  tho  place  of 
the  infunt's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under  his  protection. 
doUvered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
had  arrivc<I  at  the  seventh  year  of  hU  age.  This  conccnle*! 
offspring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  kindnc&s  uf  Lorenzo 
supplied  the  untimely  loss  of  a father,  was  destined  to  art 
an  important  purl  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  fin:il 
extinction  of  tho  Iibcrtio!i  of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  the 
family  of  Medici  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Koinnn  Church,  atul  the  consequent  establishment  of  t!ie 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  principally  to 
bo  reforre*!  to  ibis  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici, 
who  through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supremo  direction  of  the  Roman  sec,  and  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  guided  the  bark  of  St.  l*oter 
through  a succes>^iun  of  the  severest  slonns  wliich  it  has 
ever  exporionced.* 

l*icro,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeede<l  him  in  the 
adrtiinistralion  of  Klorcneo.  Ptdilian  said  that  his  father 
had  a favourable  opinion  of  his  capacity,  but  it  soon 
anpeared  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  guvermnent. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  tho  sovereign  puwer  at  Kli>- 
rcn»-e,  he  forrnetl  a more  intimate  connection  with  the  ptii>e 
and  the  king  of  Naples.  On  tho  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Italy  uinlcr  Charles  VIII.  he  de?ertod  his  alliiMi.  As 
soon  as  the  French  king  rearheil  the  confines  of  the  Fli>- 
rentino  state,  Piero  had  a secret  interview  with  hitu,  in 
which  he  was  lavish  in  lus  offers  to  promote  the  mtorost  of 
the  king,  and  as  a pledge  of  his  fidelity  sucrcmlcrod  ti)  him 
the  important  fortres.s  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of  Pietra 
Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  I.,i*ghorn,  Charles  under- 
touk  to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  nccotnpliahed  (he 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  re'.nni  to  I'lo- 
rcnco  afior  this  disgraceful  coroproiniso,  Piero  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  pulnce  of  the  mugistrate.s  and,  flixling 
the  pe-jple  were  so  highly  exasperated  againul  him  as  !<■ 
endanger  his  pci>onal  safety,  he  ha.siily  withdrew  himself 
from  iris  native  pluro  (o  Vcuico,  Tho  tiUNcries  a'hich  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced  in  eon.M?quenrc  of  the 
Frem-h  invasion  belong  to  the  general  hUtory  of  Italy.  The 
plnntleriniT  of  the  palace  of  the  ^ledici,  and  the  dispersion 
uf  that  invaluable  library  which  had  been  collected  by  tl.o 
care  of  the  Mcdi.-i,  wore  among  the  misfortunes  that  Wfel 
Florence.  The  French  troop*,  which  had  entered  the  city 
without  op|io>ition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  borbariMii,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  Ihcniselves,  who 
openly  carried  oft’  or  purloined  whatever  they  could  discover 
that  was  rnro  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts, the  plunderers  curried  off  the  inestimable  specimens 
of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  tho  Medici  contained,  and 
which  had  long  made  it  tho  admiration  uf  strangers  ami 
the  chief  ornament  of  tho  city.  Exquisite  pieces  uf  antieot 
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sculpture,  vases,  ramcos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds,  were 
iosl  amidst  the  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  (he  rich  accu- 
mulations of  half  a centur)’  were  destroyed  or  disj>erscd  in 
a siUejlc  day. 

The  sub^uent  history  of  Piero  was  a continual  succes- 
sion of  murtihcaiions  and  disappointments.  In  1504,  when 
Italy  was  invaded  by  I^outs  \11,  Piero  entered  into  tho 
sen'ice  of  the  French,  and  was  present  at  the  ongugement 
in  which  they  wore  dufeated  by  the  Spaniards  witti  great 
loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  clfecting  his 
escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  river;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  luid  tunkarked, 
beitu' laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence, 
an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  Lko  X.,  as  well  as,  under 
Cosuo  [.,  of  the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  an<l  the  final 
eximciion  of  the  repubhr,  when  Cosmo  was  elevated  to  the 
ruiik  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  arierwunls  to  that  of  grand- 
duke  of  Tu>icnny.  Fur  more  minute  details  of  tho  huu]«e  of 
Meilici,  the  several  works  mav  he  cunsullcd  from  which 
tilts  notice  has  been  chicHy  derived. 

t.lW<!Tn  Uriii'fnai  Iltntunj,  ftvo.,  vol.  xx-wi. ; Noble’s 
Mttuvjirt  uf  the  House  <if  ^fed^ci,  illustrated  with  gciiealo- 
giwl  tables  ; Teiihove  s Memoirs  q/‘  the  House  oj  MeUici, 
Uandated  from  the  French  by  Sir  11.  Clayton,  2 vols.  4tu., 
Bath,  1797;  Uoscoo's  L\fe  o/  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  2 vols. 
4to.,  Lfond.,  1796;  and  h\&  Lije  and  Pontijkate  l/co 
4 vols.  4tu.,  Liverp.,  1605.) 

Tlie  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given 
in  a splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitled  'Famiglic 
ttelebri  Italiaiio.’  di  P.  LiUa,  still  in  progress.  The  Medici 
and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  ' Fuscieolo  XVII.,' 
in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1627-30. 

MEDlClNK.  Tlie  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of 
iuo<licino  are  oxtremviy  obscure.  Among  the  Jews  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enurely  confined  to  the  priests,  and  Itie 
wiiolc  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion by  isolation  und  cleanliness,  and  ihe  administration 
of  a few  uncertain  remedies.  The  EgypiiuiiN  according  to 
the  account  uf  llertKlulus.  must  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress; purging  medicines  und  emetics  were  well  known  to 
them  and  much  u.scd;  and  such  was  tho  subdivision  of 
labour,  that  thcro  were  physicians  for  every  separate  com- 
plaint, some  for  the  eyes,  otliers  for  the  head,  others  for  ihe 
ieuili, others  for  the  abdominal  parts,  and  others  for  diseases 
which  did  not  mumfest  themselves  by  outward  visible  syin;>- 
toms.  (Herod.,  li.  64.)  It  ap|>ears  liowcver  that  in  tho  time 
of  Darius  the  son  uf  Ilystuspos,  the  Greeks  possessed  at 
least  more  skill  than  the  Egyptians.  (Herod.,  iii.  129.)  The 
Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medieine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence  Chiron,  the 
Centaur  of  their  fables,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it 
among  them.  His  pupil  i£sculapius  [/Esculapius]  so 
much  iinproveil  tho  art,  that  he  was  deified;  and  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  his  sons,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  From  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
' Iliad,' it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  treatmentof  wounds,  and  thatchannH 
»tid  incantations  formed  a considerable  portion  of  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  descendants  of  /Ivsculapius 
Were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine: 
they  were  called  Asclepiadte,  and  were  the  priests  of  tho 
t<jm[ilcs  erected  in  honour  of  their  progenitor,  to  which  tho 
sick  were  accustomed  to  resort  for  advice  and  the  applica- 
tion of  rumodicB. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  lora,  medicine, 
witli  other  sciences,  began  to  be  more  philosophically  studied 
in  Greece,  and  among  the  first  of  thuso  who  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  investigation  uf  tho  structure  and  func- 
tions of  tUe  animal  body  was  Pythagoras.  Ilisnupils  De- 
mocritus and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  added  consi- 
derably to  the  knowledge  Kuth  of  anatomy  and  of  practical 
medicine,  and  their  contemporary  Herodicus  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  gymnaslic  exercises,  which  afterwanU  furnied 
so  largo  a part  of  ine<hcal  treatment.  [Gymnastics.]  But 
the  must  remarkable  man  in  tho  history  of  medicine  in 
Gntcce  was  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  Asclcpiada),  who  was 
horn  at  Cos  (where  ono  of  the  chief  temples  was  erected), 
H.C.  460,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Hero- 
dicus.  [Hippocratks.]  The  improvements  which  he  made 
in  medicine  (and  many  of  which  arc  detailed  in  the  article 
referred  to)  wore  so  considerable,  that  for  many  centuries 
his  successors  ap}>car  to  Have  boon  content  to  follow  him  in 
P.  C.,  No.  919. 


reverential  imitation.  His  sons  Thessilus  and  Draco,  and 
his  son-in-law  Polybius,  were  the  most  renowned  of  hi.s 
descendants,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  tlie 
founders  of  the  medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the 
Hi|ipocratean  or  Dogmatic  sect. 

Thu  ostublishmenl  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy forms  tho  next  most  important  epoch.  The  science  of 
medicine  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  human  body 
was  first  dissected  in  Alexandria  by  Era>i»tratus  and  Herc^ 
pbilus.  [IIkrophilus.]  The  former  was  the  pupil  of 
Chrysippus,  a violent  opponent  of  the  Hip\H>cratic  school, 
and  a bold  innovator  in  medicine,  with  whom  probably 
originated  tho  schism  in  consequence  of  which,  for  .somu 
centuries,  every  physician  ranged  himself  in  one  of  two 
sects,  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics.  The  Dogmatists 
held  that  disease  could  not  be  securely  treated,  except  on 
(he  foundation  of  a ktiowledge  of  tlie  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  intlucnco  of  rcineilies,  and 
the  eSecU  of  disease  U|ion  it  ; while  Ihe  Empirics  mainiainud 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  \jc  tho  only 
guide  to  practice.  Tiiu  progress  of  the  science  was  greatly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  facts  being  neglected  in  tho 
ardour  with  whicli  each  party  argued  its  own  cause,  and 
the  dispute  only  seemed  to  cease  with  tho  iniroiluction  of  a 
new  sect. 

During  the  early  periods  of  tho  Roman  empire  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  liltlo  cultivated,  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (xxix.  1),  Romo  was  for  000  years  without  professed 
hysicians,  though  not  entirely  without  tneilical  knowledge, 
'he  first  indivitlual  of  any  ernmenco  wIhi  practised  lueilicme 
in  Rome  was  Asclcpiadcs  of  Bilhynia  [Asclxpiadks].  who 
lived  in  the  century  before  the  curamcncement  of  the 
Christian  mra  ; but  he  does  not  ap{K*ar  to  have  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  science.  Hu  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Thcinison,  tho  founder  of  a sect  called  Meihodics,  who 
held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  iboso  uf  tho 
Dogmatists  and  of  the  Empirics.  A large  majority  of  suc- 
ceeding physicians  attached  themselves  to  this  sect,  uml 
among  them  were  Soninus  and  Aurcliunus,  whosu  writings 
are  the  principal  (hat  remain  of  this  iH>riod. 

About  two  Centuries  later  the  Methudics  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  a.'v  the  doctrines  of  particular  physi- 
cians became  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these 
sects  were  tho  Pneumatics  and  the  Eclectics.  The  former  are 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  writer,  Arelieus  [Are- 
TAtus],  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  the  chief 
points  of  their  doctrines  are  detailed  ip  Ins  life-  Of  the  Eclec- 
tics, the  most  celebrated  was  Archigenes,  of  Apameo,  who 
pracli>ed  at  Rome  in  the  limeuf  Trajan.  But  the  mo.vt  re- 
markable writer  of  ibis  agu  was  CcUus,  in  whose  wurk,  * Do 
MedicinS,’  the  progress  and  condition  of  medicine  pix‘ 
viously  to  and  during  bis  life  arc  amply  detailed.  [Cklsus  ] 
Ho  was  the  first  naiive  of  Rome  who  is  known  to  have  stu- 
dietl  medicine,  and  (he  only  one  who  did  so  with  success. 
In  his  lime  medicine,  which,  as  a science,  might  be  said  to 
have  hud  its  origin  with  Hippocrates,  hud  made  consider- 
able progress  ; ihe  >everal  secU  of  its  professors  diflcred 
rather  in  their  pretensions  than  in  any  imporlant  point  of 
knowledge;  the  philosophical  learning,  whiihsome  sought 
and  others  despised,  was  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
had  reiiuiou  only  to  lliu  doctrines  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
imaginary  aiom.s.  elements,  and  spirits,  but  all  had  been 
alike  engaged  in  tho  study  of  practical  meilicine,  and  tbeir 
accumulated  experienro  had  by  this  time  formed  a very 
considorahlu  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  individual  whose  history  forms  the  next  chief  epoch 
ill  the  history  of  medicine  is  Galen;  but  it  will  bo  unne- 
cessary to  re)>oal  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  doctrines 
and  practice.  [Galen.]  For  a long  time  aRcr  his  death 
physicians  were  chictly  occupied  in  commenting  on  his 
works,  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  they  could,  his  practice. 
11  IS  writings  were  regarded  as  ultimate  authority,  and  every- 
thing that  sccuied  opposed  to  them  was  at  unco  rejected. 
From  the  lime  of  Galen  to  the  seventh  century  tho  only 
names  of  any  repute  (and  theirs  isbutsmall)  are  Sextus  Em- 
piricus, Orihasius,  Aitius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Paulus 
of  Angina ; and  afior  the  dcatli  of  the  last  of  these,  no  medi- 
cal work  of  the  least  merit  was  publislieil  in  Ihe  Greek 
lancunge. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  iwclfih  century  the  only  nation 
in  which  meihi'inc  mado  ony  pn/gress,  or  was  even  prevented 
from  rulrognidiiig,  was  tho  Atubian.  It  appears  that  in 
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the  wmqut*st  of  Alexandria  some  books  were  saved  from  * 
the  burning  of  iU  magnificent  library,  and  that  among  them  < 
■were  the  vfrilings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Thu  latter  i 
were  soon  translated  into  Arabic  and  dili^nlly  studied; 
and  all  the  earliest  Arabian  works  on  medicine,  as  those  of 
Alirun  in  the  ei;;hih,  and  Scrapion  in  the  ninth  century, 
are  little  more  tlian  transcripts  of  those  of  Galen.  One  of 
the  mf*st  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  school  was  Rha/es.  wlw 
was  born  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  works  contain 
matiy  original  observations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
relate  to  some  important  diseases,  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
not  desenbed  by  former  writers,  as  smallpox  atid  measles. 
In  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  relate  to  pluu-mary 
Rhazes  describes  some  of  Iho  earliest  of  what  are  callwl 
chemical  remedies,  which  were  doubtless  suggestc'l  by 
ihu  recent  origin  of  the  systematic  practice  ol  chemistry 
among  his  countrymen.  After  Rhazes  was  Ali-Abbaa, 
and  after  him  Avicenna,  who  attained  the  highest  repute 
«>f  all.  Ho  was  born  in  980.  and  has  left  voluminous 
writings,  which  however  api>ear  to  show  that  his  fume  is 
deserved  only  when  he  is  placed  in  comparison  with  bis 
conietn]>oraricii.  Neither  Avicenna  nor  the  later  writers, 
Mesue  and  Albucasis.  contributed  anything  of  im|>ortanco 
to  the  prt’gress  of  medicine.  Avenxoar  and  Avorroeswero 
disciples  of  the  Arabian  school,  and,  though  natives  of 
Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.  Tlie  former  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  latter,  and  lived  in  the  elovcnlh  century, 
and  his  works  are  among  the  few  that  exhibit  even  slight 
diqiartures  from  the  doctrines  of  Galen.  The  circumstunues 
which  chierty  mark  the  period  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
medicine  are,  the  more  correct  description  of  several  dis- 
ea.scs,  the  first  records  of  some  new  ana  important  ones,  and 
the  introduction  of  several  valuable  remedies,  both  from  the 
vegetablo  productions  of  the  tropical  and  oriental  countries, 
and  from  the  chemical  processes  w hich  were  tlien  first  brought 
intogimeral  use.  But  the  physicians  adhered  too  carefully  to 
the  doctrines  of  Galen  to  make  much  progress  in  their  sci> 
cnco;  and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  palliology  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

From  the  decline  of  the  Arabian  school  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  bcL'inning  of  the  flftoenlh,  the  history  of 
medicine  presents  few  circumstances  of  interest.  The  dis* 
section  of  the  human  body  was  first  publicly  practised  by 
Mundini  at  Bulugna.about  tbe  year  131d  ; and  at  about  the 
same  lime  lived  Gilbert,  the  first  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine who  acquired  any  repute.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
tifloonth  centuries  several  of  the  moel  important  universities 
were  founded,  with  a school  of  raedicino  attached  to  each  : 
that  of  Salerno  w as  established  in  iho  twelfth  century,  that  of 
MontiJchor  in  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Bologna.  Vienna,  and 
Pans  in  tho  fourteenth,  and  in  the  fifteenth  tho.se  of  Rome, 
Padua,  Pavia,  and  several  other  cities  in  Italy.  By  means 
of  these,  and  by  the  impetus  which,  with  all  other  sciences, 
it  received  from  tlie  invention  of  printing,  medicine  again 
commenced  a forward  course.  In  this  wuniry  it  derived 
the  gnyiitest  advantages  from  Linacro  [Lisacrx]  and  tho 
eslabli<‘hmcnt  of  tho  college  of  physiciuns,  to  whose  mem- 
bers, in  succedling  yuars,  several  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries are  due. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians 
arose,  and  their  doctrint's,  under  tho  bold  advocacy  of 
Paracelsus,  who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen, 
tained  considerable  credit  and  numerous  supporters.  Their 
iiiuin  assertion  was  that  tho  operations  of  the  living  body 
are  entirely  governed  by  the  same  chemical  laws  as  obtain 
in  inorganic  matter;  and  the  works  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
fifteontli  century  are  filled  with  arguments  in  support  either 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  the  more  antient  tenets  of  Galen.  The 
Galenists  were  of  course  the  more  learned  party,  who  were 
well  versed  in  tbe  antient  books;  while  the  chemists  were 
chiefly  those  who  were  more  practically  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  that  newly  discovered  science.  Neither  party  can  be  said 
to  have  much  advaitced  tbe  knowledge  of  medicine;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  moat  important  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  diligent  and  accurate  study 
of  anatomy  by  Vesalius  [VESALtua],  who,  disregarding  tbe 
general  obloquy  which  be  incurred,  carefully  studied  the 
structure  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 

From  the  time  of  Vesalius,  the  study  of  anatomy  was  di- 
ligently pursued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  rewarded  by  sovoral  of  the  most  interesting  and 
im|K)rtant  discoveries;  as  that  of  tbe  circulation  by  Harvey 
[Uarvit],  of  the  absorbents  by  AselLius,  of  the  process 


of  respiration  by  Malpighi  [Malpiohi],  and  numerous 
others.  Among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  seven- 
tuciuh  century,  may  be  enumerated  Glisiou,  Bartholin. 
Rudbeck,  Fabririus,  Hooke,  Sylvius,  Willis,  Riulanus. 
Fallopius,  and  Bellini.  All  of  them  wore  employed  m the 
diligent  pursuit  of  anatomical  ami  physiological  knowledge  ; 
and,  somewhat  later,  Sydenham  again  iniruducod  a truly 
Hippocratic  mode  of  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease in  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  effects,  and  in  the  influence 
of  remedies  upon  it.  By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ana- 
tomists and  the  practical  ])hysicians,  medicine  in  this  cen- 
tury made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  although  it  was 
in  some  measure  checked  by  tho  attempted  application  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  (then,  from  tbe  discoveries  of  Nowton 
and  others,  the  dominant  science)  to  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.  The  iatru-uiathetnu- 
licians,  as  those  who  supported  this  theory  were  callod,  wore 
long  engaged  with  the  chemists,  who  bad  already  conquered 
the  Guleniats ; and  to  tliese  rival  seels  was  then  ailded  that 
of  the  Vilalists,  founded  by  Van  Helmont  [Helmont, 
Van],  which  at  last  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over 
both.  Tho  Vilalists  held  that  there  is  in  the  living  body  a 
principle  (upon  which  different  members  of  the  sect  con- 
ferred different  hypothetical  appellations)  which  presides 
over  and  directs  all  the  processes  of  the  living  body,  and  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal agents.  Stahl.  Hoffmann,  and  Boerbaave  wore  of  this 
school,  though  each  considerably  modified  the  opinions  of 
its  founder. 

Among  tho  pupils  of  Boerhaave  were  Van  Swiofen  mnd 
Haller.  The  former  adopted  the  hypothetical  spirit  of  the 
school  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value  to  medical 
science;  but  the  latter  may  be  fairlv  considered  to  have 
done  more  for  it  than  any  other  single  individual.  Before 
the  time  of  Holler,  tbe  cases  of  Harvey,  Glisson,  Malpighi, 
and  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  simple  ob^rva- 
tion  of  facts  and  the  evident  deductions  from  them,  were 
cxcoptional;  but  since  his  time,  the  exceptions  have  rather 
been  those  who,  with  a comparative  neglect  of  observation, 
have  endoavoureil  only  to  find  or  support  some  theory  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  they  met  with  might  soein  cx- 

fdaincd.  Haller’s  contemporary  Cullen  [Cui.lkn],  though 
le  yielded  much  more  to  theory,  was  of  uuiiuenl  service  in 
the  study  of  practical  medicine;  and  liis  opponent  Brown 
is  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  many  useful  lessons  in 
the  same  branch  of  the  study. 

With  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  hypotheses  of  both 
Cullen  and  Brown,  the  theoretical  study  of  medicine  mav 
be  considered  to  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  tbe  present 
day  we  may  certainly  be  said  td  be  without  any  general  me- 
dical theory.  From  the  time  of  Haller,  medidno  has  ac- 
quired more  and  more  nearly  the  character  of  a science  of 
simple  observation  and  the  patient  investigation  of  facts. 
Its  history  would  therefore  consist  of  littlo  more  than  a re- 
cital of  sucoessivo  discoveries,  each  perhaps  small  when 
comi»ared  with  tho  vast  amount  of  knowledge  still  uncx- 
ploretl,  yet  altogether  so  numerous  that  even  a sketch  of 
them  could  not  l>o  here  introduced.  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  several  articles  on  tbe  diffureiit 
> branches  of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences,  and  to  tht 
' lives  of  those  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  tbeir 
discoveries. 

MEDICK,  a corruption  of  Meilicago,  is  a name  given  to 
' different  plants  belonging  to  tho  Papilionaceous  division  of 
I the  leguminous  order.  Black  modick  is  Mediengo  Lupu- 
( lina;  purple  mcdick  is  M.  saliva,  or  lucerne ; yellow  niedirk 
• is  M.  falcata.  They  are  all  agricultural  plants,  and  of  con- 
» liderahlo  value,  but  lucerne  is  the  only  one  generally  cul- 
» tivaled.  [Licernk.]  Black  medick,  also  colled  black 
I nonsuch,  is  sometimes  sown  by  farmers  in  dry  gravellv 
1 soil  as  the  commencement  of  a pasturage;  unless  sbeep-fed, 

I it  lives  only  for  a counle  of  years,  but  during  that  time  it 
1 affords  a crop,  and  wnen  it  dies  off,  tbe  perennial  grasses 
• Mwn  with  it  cover  the  land  and  take  its  place;  but 
' if  closely  fod  by  shoep  or  other  animals,  it  becomes  a true 
I perennial,  and  forms  a valuable  part  of  the  herban.  Its 
I name  is  derived,  not  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  for  they 
are  yellow,  but  from  that  of  the  pods,  which  are  curvei. 
• black,  and  clustered  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branchr-,. 
i That  it  should  be  supposeil  to  be  the  same  as  ho|>-trefcMl 
I would  have  scarcely  been  cn-dible,  did  we  not  possess  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  EnglUh  works 
I on  agriculture;  this  latter  plant  resembles  it  in  the  leaves 
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on<\  flowers ; Lut  the  latter,  when  the  pods  mo  npo,  cover 
them  over  in  such  a wav  o.s  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
head  of  hop-fli>wors.  Vellow  modick  is  only  Krown  in  very 
pour  soils  in  sumo  parts  of  Kurope  ; m England  it  is  not  an 
agricultural  plant,  but  is  found  vrdd  on  the  tops  of  old  walls 
and  on  nnlient  ruins,  which  it  clothes  with  a i^rcen  herbage, 
am!  thus  evinces  its  tUness  for  tho  most  sterile  places,  where 
there  is  room  for  its  long  roots  to  extend  themselves.  Treo 
medick  (Medicogo  arborca)  is  a large  bush  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  was  doubtless  the  plant  called  Cytisus  by  the 
Romans. 

MEDINA.  [Arabix.1 

MEDITERRANEAN  (ox  Midland-Sea),  the  name  of 
tho  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west  and 
the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east.  This  sea  was  an- 
ticntly  callwl  Tho  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  by  the  Jews.  The 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  general  name  for  the 
Mediterranean:  Herodotus  calls  it  * this  sea' (i.  185);  and  j 
Strabo  calls  it  ‘ tho  sea  within  the  columns,’  that  is,  within  | 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (121,  491,  Cosaub.).  Mela  calls  tlie  : 
whole  sea  bv  tho  nnmo  * our  sea*  inottrum  mare),  and  ob-  i 
serves  that  diS*ercnt  parts  have  their  several  iiumos.  Pliny  ; 
appears  to  have  no  general  name  for  it.  Tiie  term  Mc<litcr- 
i*ancan  is  not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin 
writer.  It  was  called  bahr-roum,  or  tbc  sea  of  Rome,  by 
the  Arabs.  i 

llie  Mediterranean  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of 
30“  15'  and  45“  50',  and  the  meridians  of  5*  30'  W,  and  36" 
10'  B.  The  distance  fVom  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest  shore  of 
Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily 
and  ARica,  is  79  miles  across.  The  Moditerranean,  in* 
eluding  the  islands,  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  country  of  which  it  receives  tho 
drainage  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  may  be  assumed 
to  exceed  this  quantity.  On  tho  shores  of  this  sea  have 
lK‘en  transacted  tho  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  its  character  teems  to  mark  it  as  the 
theatre  best  adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilization 
of  the  race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produo-  i 
tions,  under  a varied  ana  favourable  climate,  the  cedonists, 
from  whatever  points  they  lint  proceeded,  would  soon  ac- 
quire those  different  habits  under  which  their  several  ener- 
gies and  capabilities  would  be  developed.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  several  places,  by  render- 
ing navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect 
vessels,  would,  hy  facilitating  intercourse  from  an  early 
period,  tend  to  diffuse  and  to  promote  civilization;  while 
commerce,  by  bringing  together  men  of  different  habits, 
manners,  and  languages,  and  thus  circulating  practical  in- 
formation, would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection  of 
the  arts  end  sciences. 

As  a notice  even  of  a cursory  kind,  of  countries  and  cities 
whose  history  is  connected  with  almost  every  history  in  the 
world,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  thoso  points  which  concern  our 
subject  as  a $ea,  referring  the  reader  fbr  all  specific  local 
information  to  the  particular  names.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a short  view  of  the  shores,  beginning  at  Syria  and 
proceeding  along  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar,  and  return  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  noticing  tome  remarkable 
hLitorical  points,  the  commerce,  winds,  currents,  and  tlie 
saltncss  of  the  water,  and  introducing  slight  references  to 
tho  navigation,  antient  and  modern,  and  the  principal  naval 
actions. 

The  shores  of  Syria,  the  general  name  of  the  country  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Arabia,  are  mountainous  between  Tri- 
poli and  Tyre,  but  present  in  many  places  a lar^  extent  of 
low  and  flat  coast.  Tho  climate  is  excessis’ely  hot  in  suro- 
nicr,  and  the  winter  often  severe.  The  chief  ports  arc  Alex* 
andretta.  Beyrout,  and  Tripoli.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
small  coasting  vessels,  but  under  tho  oppressi>*c  and  igno- 
rant government  of  tho  Turkish  pashas  it  is  very  small. 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  afterwards  still  more  famous,  are  reduced 
U»  fishing  villages.  Though  the  country  was  anticntly  in- 
habited above  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Pheenicians,  but  few 
antient  monuments  have  been  found  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  coast  of  Anatolia,  the  west  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
i.H  mountainous,  rising  in  some  parts  very  near  the  sea  to 
rouo  and  8000  fact.  It  is  now  a Turkish  province.  About20 
leagues  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Syria  it  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  greatest  number  of  Phmnician  inscrip- 
tions havo  been  found,  thq^h  none  of  a date  prior  to  three 
centuries  before  Cbxist,  Tm  island  of  Canais,  the  name 


given  by  tho  Venetians  to  tho  an tiont  Crete,  is  highly  fertile, 
productive,  ami  beautiful,  but  has  little  trade.  The  city  of 
Candia  stands  in  the  pi»rt  of  the  sainu  name;  Sudu  is  a iinu 
port.  The  island  of  Rhutlcs,  cclcbrati-d  fur  tho  flnit  rude  uf 
maritime  laws,  for  its  scliuoU  iit  the  liniu  of  tho  Ruuuus, 
and  in  the  wars  of  tho  Kiiighis  of  Jurusulem  against  the 
Turks,  is  situatc<l  off  the  suuih-wvsl  corner  of  Amu  Maiur, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  produces  wiao, 
fruit,  and  pine-timber. 

The  numerous  islands  in  tlie  sea  called  the  .(Rgean  Sea, 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  aro  in  general  veidunt  and  pictureM|ue,  and 
afford  delightful  sailing  in  summer,  but  they  are  subject 
to  very  heavy  squalls.  The  sides  of  the  islamU  being  steep, 
and  the  water  very  deep,  there  aro  in  guiicral  no  anciiur- 
ages  but  in  particular  place:!.  Delos,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  aud  oracle,  was  long  an  emporium  of  commorec.  and 
was  at  01)0  time  noted  fur  its  trade  in  slaves.  It  declined  in 
the  wars  of  Milhridates.  Scio,  a high  and  beautiful  islainl, 
covered  with  tho  gardens  of  the  Greek  merchants,  of  whum 
it  was  the  favourite  resort,  was  devastatcnl  by  the  Turks  in 
1822.  Milo  is  the  residence  of  the  pilots  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  ^Vrchi|)clago  and  its  coasts  contain  many  high  moun- 
tains, us  Alhos,  6774  feet  high,  and  many  others.  Smyrna, 
a place  of  high  antiquity,  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports  arc  silk,  drugs, 
and  fruits,  for  which  ships  carry  manufactured  goods,  sugar, 
corn,  &c.  Tenedos,  opposite  the  site  of  Troy,  relaiiis  its 
antient  name. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  sea  is  Salonica,  a large  city  of 
70,000  inhabitants,  at  tbc  head  of  a bay.  The  anchorage 
is  good  and  the  trade  considerable,  but  tlicro  is  no  harbour. 
The  islands  SiNUzia,  Hydra,  and  Puros,  which  are  near  tlio 
coast  of  the  Morca,  liavo  become  distinguished  of  late  years 
fbr  moritime  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  the  Morea,  the  antient  Peloponnesus,  is 
mountainous,  some  of  tho  summits  exceeding  6Ut)U  feet. 
Tlio  country  is  verdant  and  of  an  agreeable  asoect.  but  nut 
well  wooded;  the  productions  are  numerous,  but  the  trade 
small.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Turks  in  I83u,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Corinth,  at  ilse  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  which  joins 
Livadia  to  tho  Moroa,  formerly  renowned  as  one  of  the  must 
splendid  and  luxurious  of  cities,  is  now  a small  town  exhi- 
biting a few  remains  of  its  antient  architecture.  Athens, 
bejond  tbc  isthmus,  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Greet  e, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  imi>urtancu  since  the  rum- 
mencemsDt  of  the  reign  of  Otho,  tlie  first  king  of  Modem 
Greece.  It  is  not  a place  of  much  trade. 

The  coast  of  Albania,  including  the  antient  lllyricum,  is 
more  mountainous  and  rugged : the  natives  aro  barbarous, 
and  more  athletic  than  lln^  to  the  southward.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ; it  has  but  little  trade.  The 
known  harbours  are  Antivari,  Duloigno,  Durazzo,  Valunu, 
Paiga,  and  Prevesa.  Off*  tins  coast  and  tho  Morca  lie  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  principal  one.  Corfu,  the  antient  Cor- 
c)'ra,  is  the  seat  of  goveniment,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  tho  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  which  is 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  1814.  (ilorfu  is  picturesque,  fertile,  and  woodeJ. 
Ccfalonia  has  a more  dreary  aspect:  it  contains  a mountain 
5.360  foot  high,  which  is  a con^icuous  seamark.  Itn>ide 
Cefaloma  is  Ithaca,  now  called  Tcaki,  the  native  place  of 
Ulysses.  Tlio  fertile  island  of  Zantc,  famous  for  its  cur- 
rants, is  to  the  southward.  Proceoding  to  the  northward 
we  enter  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  of  which  is  40  miles 
broad.  The  shores  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  afford  numerous 
fine  harbours,  and  are  covered  towareU  tho  interior  with 
extensive  forests  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  fine  oak.  In 
Dalmatia  is  Ragusa,  formerly  a republic,  and  a neutral  port, 
and  whose  (lag,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  was  known 
even  to  our  own  shores.  Above  Ragusa  the  eastern  shores 
are  studded  with  Ulands  affording  g«wd  anchorage. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Hydriotes,  arc  active  sailiws. 
They  employ  small  vessels,  haff-decked,  which  both  sail 
and  pull,  but  they  seldom  venture  to  sea  except  in  Quo 
wreather  or  with  a (air  wind.  The  trade  to  the  Black  Sea  U 
chiefly  carried  on  in  C^eek  bottoms. 

Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  Austria,  is  a large  and  handsome 
city,  and  a place  of  great  trade.  It  cxjiortK  wool,  lobacuu, 
and  the  prorluce  of  tho  mines  of  Hungary.  It  U a free  port. 

Venice,  founded  in  the  flfrh  century  uiion  numerous  small 
low  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  celebrated  as  the  cntre< 
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p6l  of  tlio  oommercp  between  Kurooo  and  the  Levant, 
«hich  was  at  its  maximum  about  the  lourleenlh  cenlur)’,  is 
still  a )ilace  of  oonsi<lcrable  trade,  thouylt  its  weuItU  and 
commerce  have  declined.  The  chief  exjiorts  are  corn,  tim- 
ber. silk,  glass,  &c.  li  has  very  fine  and  extensive  fisheries. 
Off  Malamocco.  the  port  of  Venioe,  is  a bar,  across  which 
lineK)f-battle  ships  built  there  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
kind  of  fioatiiig-dock  callc<l  a camel.  During  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring  the  Ireslies  of  the  Ho  render  the 
waters  nearly  fresh  or  brackish  to  a considerable  distance  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  sea  is  subject  to  hard 
northerly  gales,  called  borat,  especially  in  winter,  which 
last  throe  days,  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  These 
winds  are  vorv  dangerous  on  the  Italian  or  western  shore 
to  leeward,  t’he  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  ehielly 
carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  and  those  of  the  Papal  Stales, 
llie  vessels  employed  are  mostly  trahaculos.  a kind  of  lug- 
ger, and  settees,  small  ves»«]s  of  oiio  most.  The  chief  }>oris 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the 
Adriatic  are  Ancona  and  Brindisi.  Ravenna,  formerly  cele- 
brated as  a port,  is  now  five  miles  inland. 

Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  forms  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Its  chief  exports  arc  olive-oil,  silk,  and  wine.  Naples,  the  I 
capital,  would  become  a place  of  great  trade,  but  for  the 
system  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions.  The  bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  rising  to  the  height  of  3&KQ  feet,  the 
city  along  the  shore,  the  clear  Italian  sky  reflected  in  the 
expanse  of  water,  the  picturesque  islands,  and  that  bril- 
liancy of  general  effect  which  is  due  to  the  increase  of  light 
raus4^  by  an  approach  of  some  degrees  towards  the  equa- 
tor, it  one  of  those  places  which  our  tourists  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing; but  to  the  eye  familiar  with  the  gorgeous  magni- 
fifTnce  of  the  tropics,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  lesser  dignity. 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
hut  under  the  joint  effects  of  demoralixatiuii.  bad  laws,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  government,  its  resources  are  not  de- 
veloped. Among  the  chief  sources  of  commerce  is  the 
tunny  fishery.  These  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring,  keeping  by  the  European  shore,  and  leave  it  again 
at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  caught  in  nets  so  contrived  that  the  fish  are  driven 
into  small  compartments,  where  they  are  struck  and  killed. 
Tlie  sword-fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with  a spear  having 
n line  fsst  to  the  head,  with  which  the  fish  is  played  till  it 
is  wearied  out,  in  the  m.anner  described  by  Strabo  (i.  'J-l, 
Casaub.).  Anchovies  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  the  murex  pur]>ura  is  found.  Mes.sina  is  the  great  com- 
ioercial  city  and  port,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Zancic. 
Srylla  is  considered  in  these  days  as  an  ordinary  rock,  but 
Charybdis  is  a vortex  which  might,  on  occasions,  prove 
dangerous  to  a small  vessel.  The  chief  danger  of  the  Karo 
is  now  considered  to  be  merely  the  battling  winds  in  a cur- 
rent running  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  in  water  too 
deep  for  anchoring,  and  subject  to  sudden  squalls.  Messina 
is  famous  for  the  optical  illusion  called ./o/a  mftrgana:  and 
on  the  coasts  a sudden  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  water  is 
cx)>cricnce4l,  which  is  called  marobia.  Hiere  are  no  har- 
bours on  the  south  coast,  which  is  low.  The  spacious  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  on  the  cast  coast  is  oBen  used  as  a refuge 
in  gales  of  wind.  In  Uie  river,  the  Anapus,  the  papyrus 
grows  abundantly.  The  seamen  of  Sicily  are  hardy  and 
courageous.  Mount  Aslua,  lO.SbO  feet  high,  is  a conspicu- 
ous object  in  these  seas.  Among  the  Lipari  or  Aiulian 
Islands  is  the  constantly  burning  mountain  of  Strurobuli, 
which  rises  like  a steep  cone  from  the  sea.  and  is  a very  in- 
teresting object  at  night.  Ustica  produces  tlie  best  vegeta- 
ble >oda. 

The  principal  port  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy,  is  Leghorn,  which  is  a free  port,  and 
one  of  tire  principij  depdts  for  wheat  from  the  BUck  Sea. 
The  principal  eX]HirU  are  silk,  oil.  Carrara  marble,  alabaster, 
straw  fur  hats,  and  wine.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
in  small  Italian  vessels.  Genoa,  once  the  capital  of  a re-  { 
public,  but  now  a Sardinian  proviiu-e.  is  celebrated  for  the  ! 
number  and  beauty  of  its  marble  edifices.  Thu  harbour  is 
artificial.  The  port  is  free,  and  t he  commerce  increasing. 
Tbo  chief  proiluctiuns  are  olive-oil,  rice,  velvet,  &c.  Tlie 
sailors  are  said  to  be  among  tlie  hardiest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tlio  sea  to  ihe  south-west  of  Italy  wo-i  antienti)  named 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  are  among  those  nations  who 
once  posaesaed  the  maritime  power  of  the  Medilmranoan. 


The  chief  )iort  on  the  south  coast  of  France  is  Marseille, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rliune,  uid  to  have  been  founded  by 
u colony  of  Hl>oc«cans.  who.  fruin  the  great  trading  facilities 
of  the  place,  extended  their  possessions  along  the  shores  on 
both  sides.  Amongst  these  arc  Frejus,  where  Bonaparte 
embarked  fur  Elba  in  1814  ; and  Cannes,  where  he  laodeii 
from  Elba  in  1815.  Tlie  MarsiTi)lo(.s  liavu  been  renowned 
os  navigators.  The  principal  exports  arc  silk  and  wiiie»; 
there  is  a great  and  increasing  trade;  and  from  5UUU  to  60i>i) 
ships  arrived  in  1 831.  In  i1k'  freshes  of  the  Rhone  the  fre^h 
water  may  he  skimmed  far  out  at  sea.  Lord  Exmouth's 
Ucet  watered  in  this  manner  in  the  late  war. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France.  The  Gulf 
of  Lions,  like  all  the  gulfs  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  subject  to  violent  gales  from  the  nurthwanl, 
which  sometimes  last  three  days. 

The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  lying  north  and 
south,  extend  over  Bt)  Icaguesof  the  sea  between  Genoa  and 
Tunis.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  exports  corn,  salted  provisions,  and  fruiL  Tlie  nuiivt*s 
of  the  interior  are  savage.  Thu  Sardinians  hare  few  vessels 
of  their  own,  the  trade,  even  to  fUe  fisheries,  being  carried 
on  by  foreigners,  principally  Geiroese.  The  shipping  u 
chielly  French  from  Mar>«iUc.  Corsica  is  mountainous,  rising 
ill  some  parts  upwards  of  aUtJO  feet:  it  produces  nearly  the 
same  articles  as  Sardinia,  together  with  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Ajaccio,  situated  on  the  hay  of  the  same  name, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Bunuparte.  The  small 
island  of  Malta,  composed  cliictly  of  calcareous  sandstone, 
is,  from  its  situation  in  the  narrow  sea  between  Sicily  aiid 
Africa,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  second  in  importance  (oGibrallor. 
The  island  is  productive,  and  the  {Kipulalion  dense.  Malta 
was  ceded  to  the  Englisli  in  1814.  The  Maltese  are  active 
sailors  and  expert  divers ; their  vessels  are  small  and  open. 

Tlie  east  coast  of  Spain  presents  nuineruus  harbours,  and 
a highly  fertile  but  not  well  wooded  coast.  The  chief  prt>- 
ducts  are  wine  and  oUvesand  wool.  The  coast  is  particularly 
adapted  to  navigation  by  steam-vessels;  but  the  disturbo*! 
state  of  the  country,  ami  the  commercial  restrictions,  which 
do  not  allow  fureim  steam-vessels  to  plv,  keep  the  trade  in 
a very  low  slate.  The  chief  (lurts  are  Valencia,  which  is  a 
Very  hamlsuine  city;  Cartagena,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  tlie  world;  Barcelona,  nut  odapted  to  large 
ships;  Alicant.  and  Malaga. 

The  Balearic  IslamU,  Mujurco,  Minorca,  with  Iviza,  one 
of  the  Hityui^s,  now  under  the  S^ianish  government,  pro- 
duce wine,  corn,  fruit,  and  some  muimfucturcs.  The  chief 
harbours  are  Palma  and  Port  Mahon. 

Gibraltar,  stamhng  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mounlain.  1-130 
feet  high,  is  a place  of  extraordinary  strength.  From  its 
situation,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  sliails  di\idmg  Spain 
from  Africa,  which  arc  only  eleven  mile.i  across.  Cihialtur 
is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
violent  contcsls,  the  last  of  which  terminated  in  1783, 
leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  It  is  u i'lee 
port,  but  nut  a place  of  very  great  trade,  and  smuggling  is 
extensively  carried  on.  A constant  current  sets  through 
tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  .Vtlantic  at  the  rule  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  U fell  as  fur  as  Cabu  du  Gala  m 
Spain.  ISO  miles  distant.  Dr.  Halley  supposed  this  current 
required  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  considcriiig  that 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  were  nut  sufiicieitl  f^x 
the  purpose.  The  writers  ofthe*  F.uc)dopetlie  Metlmdiriue.' 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  waters  carried  off 
by  eva|M)ratiun,  and  returned  again  in  the  -form  of  rairu 
would  be  precisely  the  same  fur  the  sea  outside  and  inside 
thestraits;  and  tlmt  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  bringing  down  the  waters  of  distant  umunlaitiuiis 
regions,  would  cause  u supply  in  excess,  which  would  re- 
quire an  outward  current  to  carry  it  off.  It  tiud  hcen  taken 
for  granted  that  the  water  of  the  Mcdiierranean  must  be 
sailer  than  that  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
supply  of  this  current,  ami  it  bad  been  slated  to  be  &n  in 
the  proportion  of  41  to  38.  Dr.  Marcet  however  found  no 
difference.  The  saltness  furnishes  (he  solution  of  the  difli- 
cully,  and  Mr.  Tennant  suggcsteil  that  a comparison  of  ihe 
density  at  great  depths  would  decide  the  fact  of  a contrary 
or  outward  current  below,  since,  if  the  density  or  increase 
of  suUncss  increased  with  the  depth,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  a much  slower  current  below  would  bo  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  excess  of  salt  left  by  evaporation.  I'apt. 
Smyth,  at  the  suggcsiioii  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  obtained  watc/^ 
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from  the  depth  of  -100  or  500  fithomR.  ami  at  -150  and  0^0 
miles  from  the  straits,  in  Trltteh  Dr.  Marret  ileteeteU  no  in- 
crease of  salt ; but  ill  the  water  drawn  from  670  fnihonis 
depth,  at  only  50  miles  from  the  strait,  lie  found  four  limes 
the  usual  quantity  of  saline  matter;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  a current  below  of  only  three-quarters  of  a mile 
an  hour  would  prevent  any  increase  in  the  saltnesn  of  the 
sea.  It  mar  be  worth  while  to  mention  also  that  a stor}'  is 
told  of  a siup  which  sunk  at  Outa,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
havinic  reappeared  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward. 
{PhiCTranA.,  1819,  18’,i2,  1829.) 

Tangier  is  a seaport  of  Marocco.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, is  a fortress  of  great  strength.  The  Afncdu  shore 
fnim  this  place  to  Tripoli  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  sandy 
and  sterile;  but  the  country  in  the  interior  is  highly  fertile, 
though  Without  woods.  Algiers,  the  capital  of  a kingdom 
or  state,  is  a place  of  great  strength. 

Tunis  the  most  pi.pulous  city  of  Africa  after  Cairo,  siands 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay.  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a sliallow  lake  of  intense  sallness,  from  the  continued 
evaporation  under  a hot  sun,  and  on  which  arc  seen  great 
numbers  of  tiamingues  of  a brilliant  re«l  plumage.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  Marseille,  to  which  the  inhabitants  cX]K>rt 
coni,  the  product  of  these  fertile  rountrien  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  antient  Carthage.  The  ruins  of  Carthage,  cast 
of  Tunis,  and  distant  10  miles,  with  the  cisterns,  where  tlu; 
ground  is  strewed  with  small  thin  pieces  of  verd  antique  am! 
re<l  (Kirphyrv.  are  not  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  but 
of  that  whiufi  was  built  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

It  U remarkable  that  on  the  low  shelving  shoves  of  parts 
of  those  coasts  the  strung  northerly  winds  do  not  blow  home, 
and  that  accordingly  a ship  may  bear  up  on  a lee  shore  and 
anchor  in  smooth  water. 

Tripoli  is  the  capital  of  Uie  state  of  the  same  name. 

Proceeding  towarrls  Barca,  the  antient  Piolemais,  we  pass 
the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  or  Greater  Syrtis,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  to  the  antiont  Miameu  on  account  of  marshes  and  sea- 
inon’-tew.  Cupt.  Smyth,  who  examined  this  coa«l,  found 
that  these  terrors  were  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  diHi- 
euUi^  of  navigating  a low  and  dangerous  bight  Passing 
tlie  dissert  shores  of  Libya,  wo  arrive  at  Alexandria,  founded 
on  a sandy  neck  of  land  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
sa>4acity  pointed  out  the  situation  as  eminently  adapted  to 
commerce. 

Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
citim  that  ever  existed,  began  to  decline  with  the  invasion 
of  Kgypt  by  the  Saracens.  Under  these  warlike  people  the 
mariliniu  trade  of  the  Kast  passed  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  Alexandria  further  declined  as  Cairo  flourished.  The 
tradu  however  is  still  considerable:  the  chief  exports  arc 
cotton,  flax,  drugs,  spices,  &c.  The  ports  of  Cairo,  on  the  low 
nnd  feriile  sliores  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  are 
Rosetta  and  Damiella.  Fresh  water  may  be  skiroinod  two 
or  three  miles  outside  the  Damietta  mouth. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  roust  no  doubt  be 
of  very  early  dale.  The  story  of  Minos  deatro)  ing  pirates 
(Tliucyd.,  i.  4)  lakes  for  granted  the  fact,  that  there  must 
have  been  merchant  vessels  carrying  something  worth  steal- 
ing from  the  earliest  reconlod  period.  If  with  Strabo  we 
take  fur  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer’s  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  tho  Greeks  knew  everything  that 
could  have  been  known  to  cverv  other  nation  at  that  time; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Plioo 
nicians  and  C.irlhaginians  guardea  their  discoveries,  prove 
nt  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was  not  common  pro- 
perty ; and  with  regard  to  these  very  natioms,  tho  knowledge 
wliich  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other 
barbarians,  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess 
in  tlie  minute  accuracy  of  tho  Scriptures  alone.  The  story 
of  Utica  having  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 

J troves  a regular  communication  between  this  place  and 
lyria  at  a distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles ; and  wo  may 
conclude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  eiUerpritiing 
people  liad  already  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far 
iK-Vund  these  limits. 

If  the  precise  time  of  tho  discovery  of  places  lying,  as  it 
were,  m the  tlioroughfaru  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the 
histones  of  the  places  in  tho  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure : wo  shall  therefore  give 
at  once  a slight  sketch  of  tho  geography  of  this  sea  from 
Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  ilrst  century. 

Tlie  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  tliat  of  Eratosthenes, 
700  stadia  making  1**  of  latitude  or  of  longitude  on  the 


equator,  or  CO  nautical  miles;  lienee  a stadium  is  0*0H57 
of  a nautical  mile,  this  last  being  uliout  GOd'i  feet. 

The  Meiliierranean  was  divided  into  three  hasins:  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  bcluevn  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  Sicily;  tho  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes;  and 
the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supimsed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36^* 
passed  through  the  Sacred  I'romuntory  (Capo  St.Vincent), 
between  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules  (or  Giliraliar  and  Ci  ula), 
dividing  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  its 
hieadih,  which  w-as  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5U00  sta- 
dia, or  429  nautical  miles,  from  the  gulf  of  Lions  to  tlie 
shore  of  Africa,  but  wliich  measures  only  33U.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  ultogclhor  to  tlie  north  of  this  puraticl ; and 
hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  roust  have 
been  proiKirtionally  <listorlcd.  This  parallel  was  carried 
through  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  (he  gulf  of  Issus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Scanderuon. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  ho  placed  Mar 
seille  to  tho  southward  instead  of  ilie  northward  of  Hyzan- 
lium.  He  supposed  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  north-w*est 
and  south-east  instead  of  nortli  and  south,  and  made  the 
distance  of  Sardinia  from  tho  coast  of  Africa  240U  stadia,  or 
2U6  miles,  instead  of  lOU,  which  is  the  true  distance.  From 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  tho  straits  of  Sicily  ho  considera 
to  he  12.UU0  Stadia,  or  1028  miles:  it  is  only  about  BOO. 

From  (Jape  Passaro  (Pachynum)  to  the  west  extreme  of 
Crete  he  considered  4500  stadia,  or  386  roller;  it  measures 
400  : and  he  supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or 
171  miles,  tho  (rue  length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed 
that  a line  drawn  through  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the 
Propontis,  the  Mellcspont,  ami  along  the  capes  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the  meridian:  this 
error  nlare<l  Byzantium  too  far  to  tho  north,  and  not  far 
enuugli  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of 
Crete  he  considered  .1000  stadia,  or  257  miles:  it  measures 
about  290.  From  Alexandria  to  Rlioiles  ho  ina<le  360U 
stadia,  or  308  miles : it  measures  329.  He  snpposiKl  the 
head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  be  1 000  stadia,  or  bC  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria:  it  U about  60.  From  Caiic 
Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cvprus)  to  Cnpc  KheUdunia,  he 
made  190U  stadia,  or  163  miles;  it  measures  12U  and  from 
Cape  Peilalium  (Cape  Greco)  to  Bcryius  (Bcyroot),hc  rondo 
1 500  stadia,  or  129  miles  ; it  measures  90.  From  Rhoilcs 
to  Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles  - it  mea- 
sures 400. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that 
is,  within  10';  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted, 
the  former  being  3*  43'  too  little,  and  the  latter  3°  10'  too 
much.  The  longitudes,  which  were  all  at  that  time  referred 
to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme  west 
point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world,  are  without 
exception  too  small;  that  of  Carthage,  tlie  nearest  (o  tho 
truth,  being  1*^  9',  and  Alexandria,  the  most  orruncous, 
G''  4o',  too  small. 

Fruit  is  an  important  article  in  our  Mediterranean  trade ; 
fast-sailing  vessels  are  therefore  employed  to  carry  it.  and  a 
premium  is  paid  to  the  first  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
London  after  a certain  periwl  from  the  commencement  of 
the  lessen.  Formerly  all  the  British  trade  to  tho  l..cvnnt 
was  carriovl  on  by  tho  Turkey  Company.  Tliis  was  an  u]>en 
Company,  and  was  abolishcil  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV. 

Thu  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There 
is  n form  of  rig  peculiar  to  tho  larger  vessels,  called  polacra, 
which  has  originatod  in  the  suddenness  and  frequoiicv  of 
squalls,  which  often  require  the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken 
in:  fur  this  purpose  the  roasts  are  made  in  one  piece,  and 
tno  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  wiihouC 
miorruplion.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places 
ot  rafugc,  and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent, 
never  last  so  long  as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  in  whirli,  besides,  vessels  nave  from  the  earliest 
times  to  (he  present  ceased  to  navigate  in  (ho  winter 
months,  may  indee<l  be  favourable  to  training  men  to  a 
certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  boats,  but  could 
never  originate  that  seamanship  on  the  grand  scale  which 
the  long  and  boisterous  sea-voyages,  the  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous coasts,  and  long  winter  nights,  force  U(>on  the  har- 
dier sailors  of  the  northern  regions. 

The  winds  have  been  remarkini  as  peculiarly  variable  in 
tho  Mediterranean,  and  three  or  four  vessels  have  often 
been  seen  carrj  ing  different  winds  at  the  same  time.  The 
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•clrocco.  rtf  soutli'fast  wind,  has  aUvayabocn  note«l  tlirough- 
out  tho  Mediterranean  for  it*  dc|»re»»int;  effect*  up<m  the 
animal  and  for  a prcjudictal  influence  *liU  more 

aurpriitin^  in  other  waj*,  a*  upon  paint  newly  laid  on, 
which  doe*  not  dry  afterward*.  It  i*  usually  oreom* 
punied  with  a gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  it*  effecU 
are  but  slightly  perceive<l.  Water-spoul*  are  very  common, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  sixteen  together  at  one  time. 

Tho  ileplh  of  tho  Mediterranean  i*  without  doubt  very- 
(rreat,  the  sea  being  in  most  place?  unfathomable;  and,  un- 
like many  other  great  expanses  of  water  {as  the  Yellow 
Se%  tho  B.'iUic,  and  llie  Knglish  Channel),  sounding*  arc 
comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

Tlio  Mediterranean,  though  poetically  termeil  a ' tideU^s 
sea,' U nut  strictly  so;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  be- 
tween Venire  and  the  Lcs-er  Syrti*  it  exjieriencc*  a rise 
and  fall  of  from  live  to  seven  feet.  Tales  arc  also  felt,  but 
somewhat  irregularlv,  on  the  side*  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent, in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  tho  Faro  of  Messina; 
an<l  there  is  a curious  reciprocal  motion  in  the  waters  in 
the  channel  of  the  Euripu*,  between  Greece  and  Negro- 
ponf.  Strong  currents  occur,  especially  near  Venice  and 
the  Faro  of  Mesnina.  Tho  Archipelago  current*  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  Archipelago  ana  EuBOtA.  A westerly  cur- 
rent sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamaiiia.  It  has  been  stated 
that  on  easterly  current  prevail*  constantly  along  the  coast* 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  this,  we  bcUevo,  has  nut  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Mediterranean  haa  been  tho  scene  of  some  very 
important  naval  actions.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
that  between  the  Ionian*  and  their  own  colonj^Corcyra, 
644  B-C.  The  first  engagement  by  sea  which  ha*  been 
desrribed  was  that  between  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  the  confederate  Asiatic  Greeks,  before  Mdetus, 
4Dd  B c.  Thirteen  years  after  thia  was  the  famous  battle 
of  Salamis.  in  whieli  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed. 
Nuincruu*  sea-fight*  took  place  between  tho  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  amongst  tho  Greeks  ihcrasclves,  and  also 
butween  the  Uutuaiis  and  Carthaginians.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  action  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  beat  by  tlie 
Humans  under  Duillius,  ‘iOh  B.c.,  and  which  was  the  first 
Bciinn  of  the  Roman*  ul  sea.  The  most  cunuu*  circura- 
stntico  rec«»rdeiJ.  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  enliitly 
unpractired  in  sea  affairs,  may  have  been  a very  good  ad«li- 
tion  to  their  story  ; but  it  i*  a' matter  which  we  receive  with 
some  reservation,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a mere  lands- 
man cannot  ovun  stand  up  in  a boat  on  the  sea  without 
holding  on.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  battle  of  Actiura, 
30  B.C.,  in  which  Augustus  triuniuhcd  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra; that  of  1203,  m which  the  Latins,  coming  by  sea,  took 
Constantinople;  tho  battle  of  Lepantu,  in  td7l,  in  which  Cer- 
vantes fought;  the  battle  of  Sir  George  Uyng,  in  tho  Faro  of 
Mc»sina,  in  J718;  the  drow  n battle  of  Admiral  Byng,  off 
Milium,  in  I 756 : the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  in  which 
Nelson  cut  off  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
exjKsiitioh  under  Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  the  French  naval 

tMiwcrin  the  Mediterruncuii;  the  passage  up  iho  Dardanelles, 
ly  SirT.  Duckworth,  in  1 bUS,  to  force  (ho  Turks  to  agree  to 
n peace  with  Russia,  which  object  be  failed  to  effcM  l,  though 
ho  destroyed  part  of  their  fleeL  In  )bl6  Lord  Exuioutli, 
with  the  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  liberate  the  Christian  nri- 
Boners.  The  lost  action  of  importance  was  that  in  the  bay 
of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  English,  French,  and 
Russian  snuadrons  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
IK-cts.  whicli  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  Greece 
and  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians. 

Though  the  several  parts  of  the  Meditorraneaii  must  long 
have  been  intimately  known  to  those  freauentiog  particular 
places,  yet  a general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it*  shores 
is  the  result  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  own  limes. 
In  1783  Tofino.  tho  Spanish  hydrographer,  made  a survey 
of  tho  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Balesrio  Islands,  in  which  he 
employed  chronometers.  In  Ibdi  Galiano.  captain  of  a 
Spanish  frigate,  obtained  several  chronometric  differences 
between  important  stations,  os  Naples,  the  Levant,  Alexan- 
dria, tho  Bosporus,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  IbH  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  surveyed  with  great  accuracy  the  coast  of 
Karamania  in  Asia  Minor;  hi*  further  proceedings  wero 
stopped  by  his  bcii.g  dangerously  wounded.  About  three 
year*  afterwards  Captain  Smyth  commenced,  on  his  own 
respouaibility,  in  a Sicilian  gunboat,  his  exteosive  and  valu- 


able surreys  of  great  part  of  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  ho  cimipletctl  in  the  Adventure  in  lb24,  and 
which  have  appeared  in  hi*  chart  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  lbl6  M.  Hell,  with  French  uflirers  of  eiiginceni,  made  a 
detailed  survey  of  Ct>r*ica;  and  M.  Gaultier  extended  a 
series  of  triangles  over  the  Archi|)elago.  He  also  detur- 
mmeil  by  chronometers  many  positions  on  the  Black  Sea. 

A trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Morcu  was  made  in  1629-31 
by  the  French  under  General  Pelet,  oml  the  west  c«isl  of 
.-Vsia  Minor  ho*  been  completed  by  Lieutenants  Graves  and 
Hnick,  of  tho  royal  navy,  who  are  employed  m cumpleling 
the  hydrography  of  the 'Archipelago  and  the  remaining 
coasts.  Some  ^loints  of  the  coast  of  Syria  were  determined 
by  M.  Gautlicr,  and  plans  of  juiriicular  ports  hare  been 
furnished  by  our  own  olHccrs,  but  a regular  suivey  of  this 
coast  due*  not  exist. 

(Strabo;  Go*sidin,  Gcogr.  den  Greet : Boaufurt,  Kara- 
mania;  Smyth,  Sidlg,  f^rdinia;  M‘CulIocli,  Caiiimer. 
JJirt.i  Connaitsonce  det  Temt,  Stc  ) 

MKDLEP.\D.  [Angkruanlxnd.] 

M K iX)C.  I GIBO^{I>K.] 

MF.DULUV  OBLONGATA.  [BaAm.] 

MEDULLA  SFINA'LIS.  lNeRvocs  System.] 

MEDULLIN,  a name  w Inch  has  been  gm>n  by  Dr.  John 
to  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  &c. ; but  it  doc*  not  appear 
that  its  properties  have  been  sufllciunttyexainincd  to  entitle 
it  to  Ih)  con.sidercd  as  a peculiar  principle. 

MEDU'SA  (Zooh^'y),  tho  Lmncan  name  for  a genus 
of  simple  or  free  Aealephant  [Acalbph.v,  toI.  iA  riilgwrly 
known  to  the  British  by  tho  name  of  Sea-btuhbere  ur 
Sea-nett/e*.  extremely  transparent,  difficult  to  ohseno  in 
their  native  element,  and  still  moro  difficult  to  preserve, 
from  their  gelatinous  and  ca.Hily-decoropa«ed  texture.  Those 
beautiful  but  evanescent  animals  are  extremely  numcruim, 
swarming  on  many  of  our  coabls  and  in  our  {estuaries,  and 
occurring  in  almost  all  latitudes.  Poron  and  L6suour. 
Lamarcl^  Cuvier,  Escholtx,  and  others,  haie  attemptcil 
their  arrangement  with  more  or  less  success,  and  the  last- 
named  author  divides  them  intosix  families,  Hhizottotnidcr, 
Medutiiler,  GeryoniJ^,  Oceanidtr,  /Equoridep,  and  J9ereu$- 
ddee.  M.  de  Hlainville  makes  them  the  second  class, 
Arachwtdermata,  of  his  Actinftznaria,  and  subdivides  them 
into  two  orders,  depending  on  the  aWence  or  presence  of  a 
solid  piece  asasup]>ort  for  the  umbrclla-likc  body  of  the 
animal.  The  genera  of  his  order  Ctrrhigrada  (iho  2nd) 
arc  provided  with  this  solid  piece  [Cirkhiuhvoa,  vul.  vii.]; 
but  those  of  his  first  order,  Pulm<igradn^  have  no  such 
support.  Under  the  Puhni>zrada  he  arranges  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  Medusa,  and  under  that  title  the  reader 
will  find  a sketch  of  the  most  approved  systems,  and  a de- 
siTiption  and  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit.  [Pulmograda-] 

MKDVVAY.  [Kknt.J 

MEERM.\N,  GEH.VRD,  was  born  at  Lttyden  in  1“22, 
and  in  1 748  became  pensionary  of  Rottenlani.  lie  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  learned  rc*i‘aich,  elnetly  relat- 
ing to  law.  lie  died  at  Aix-la-Chaii«)le,  D<>«'ember  15, 
1771.  Hi*  two  great  work*  were,  iiis  ‘ Novus  Thesnu- 
ru«  Juris  Civilis.*  &c.,  7 vols.  fob,  1751*53  (to  which  hit 
son  added  an  eighth  volume  in  1760).  and  hi*  'Origincs 
Typi»gniphico?,'  2 voU.  41o.,  Hagse.  1765.  An  arndytiis  of 
this  last  work  was  published  in  ' i ho  Oiigin  of  Printin^^,  in 
two  Khssis,’  6vo.,  Dmd..  1774,  by  Messrs.  Bowycr  and 
NichuU;  the  main  object  of  which  was  In  establish  ifie 
claim  of  tho  town  of  Ilanrlem  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
{liiagr.  Univerielle,  lorn.  xxriiL) 

MKERMAN.  JOHN,  son  of  the  preeefling,  was  Iwrn  in 
1753.  His  earliest  literary  effort  was  inndo  at  the  ago  of 
ten  years,  in  a Irenslatinn  into  Dutcli  of  the  'Maringc 
Forc^'  of  Moli^re.  He  commenced  his  regular  studies  at 
Ijcydcn,  and  afterwards  proscdited  them  at  l.«ipzig  under 
Ernesti,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heync.  At  different  tiroes 
in  his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  His 
supplement  (in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  /ather's  ‘Thc:*nurus 
Juris  Civilis’  ha?  been  already  mentioned.  The  more  im- 
portant of  bis  other  works  were:  ' Specimen  Juris  Publici 
de  Solutione  Vinculi  quo<lolimfutt  inter  sacrum  Roinanum 
Im)>erium  el  Froderati  Belgii  res  publieas,*  4to.,  J.xjydeti, 
1774;  * A History  of  Wilhara.  C^unt  of  Holland,  King  of 
the  Roman*,’  in  Dutch,  5 vol*.  8vo.,  1763-97;  ‘Remarks 
during  a Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  6vo..  Hague. 
1787;  ‘An  llistorionl  Ac-count  of  the  Pruwian,  Austrian, 
and  Sicilian  Monarchies,’  4 rols,  6vo.,  Hague,  1793-4  j 
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* Historical  Account  of  titu  North  and  North-K(utof  Eu> 
rope,'  6 voIh.  8vo„  llaeiic,  )8U*)-G;  * A Narrative  of  llic 
Siege  and  Conquest  of  Leyden  by  John  duke  of  Hnvaria, 
in  1420,*  8vo.,  Levden,  1^06  ; ail  in  Dutch.  He  also  pub- 
lished ‘HugonU  ^roiii  Parallelon  reruiii  puhltcarum.  liber 
tertius  de  nioribus  ingenio(]ue  populurum,  Atheniciisium, 
Romnnorum,  Balavurum,'  with  a translation  into  Dutch,  3 
vois.  8vo.,  I801>2,  and  * Grutii  Rpistulo  incditic,’ 8vo.»  IHUG. 
In  ISi'ihe  published,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a poem  en- 
titled * MoiUntartre,*  and  in  the  sarae  year  a ' Discourse  on 
the  First  Travels  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Hol- 
land,’ 8vo.  His  last  publication  was  a translation  into  Dutch 
of  Klo|>slock's  ' Messiah.’ 

Under  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Holland,  he  wasmade 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. ond  was  entitled  lu  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  zeal  and  success  wiili  which  ho  prosecuted  his  func- 
tion*. Aflerward.s,  when  Holland  became  united  to  France, 
he  was  made  a count  of  the  empiro  and  Mnator  by  Napo- 
leon. Ho  died  August  13,  1813.  The  Moorman  Library 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1824,  and  produced  no  less  a sum 
than  131,000  florins. 

{Hioffr.  Unit.  tom.  xxviil;  Gent,  ^fag.  yu\.  Ixxxvi.,  p. 
i.,  p.  639.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  a magnesian  mineral  found  in  the 
island  of  Samos  ami  Ncgropoiit  (Eubma),  in  the  Archipc 
lago,  &c.  It  is  said  lo  be  cmployetl  as  fullers*  earth  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 

MEGADEKMA.  [C'HKiRorrBK.v,  vul.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MEGADESMA.  a name  given  by  Bowdicli  to  a genus 
of  fresh-water  Cone/ti/era  (PolamopAHu  of  Sowerby,  Gaia- 
thea,  Lam.). 

MKGADHUTA.  [Cal!dxsa] 

ME'GAI.^NYX.  [Mioathkriid.c.] 

MEGALO'PA,  Dr.  ]..oach's  name  for  .x  genus  of  Ma- 
crurous  crustaceans  (Jfucro/ia  of  Latrcille). 


a,  auu-uusi  r,csu'ra«l  aiitonns;  naliiral  liii'. 

Tho  (Xlcrnal  antennm  arc  setacemis,  hardly  ono-fourlh 
an  long  as  the  carapace,  and  funned  uf  elongated  joints : 
tho  intermodiatc  ones  terminated  by  two  bristle-liko  appen- 
dages. tlw  upper  of  which  is  the  longest.  External  /«rc- 
/cti,  with  tho  two  first  joints  compressed,  tho  second  the 
.shortest,  and  notched  at  tho  end  fur  the  insertion  of  the 
others.  Anterior  feet  equal,  in  form  of  didactylous  pincers, 
rather  short  and  stout;  four  last  pair  rather  shorter,  le&s 
stunt,  and  ternunalcfl  by  a singlu  nail,  which  is  a littio 
curved.  Carapace  short,  wide,  and  a little  depresserl,  ter- 
xnihuted  in  front  by  a pointed  rostrum,  which  is  wide  at  the 
base,  and  somctimi-s  inflected.  /'!//•#  very  large,  supported 
on  a very  short  |mm)uiic1o.  Abdomen  narrow,  cxtende<l, 
Itncur,  composed  of  seven  joints,  uf  which  the  five  inter- 
mediate ones  arc  provided  with  appendages,  viz.  tho  lour 
first  with  false  feet,  having  their  external  division  very  large 
and  ciliated,  and  the  fifth,  on  each  side,  with  a horizontal 
blade  or  lamina,  which  is  oval  and  ciliated.  com|Kising,  with 
the  last  joint,  a sort  of  fin,  differing  a little  from  that  of  tho 
other  Matrum. 

Example,  MeznUtpa  mu/ica.  Tliis  species  differs  from 
.be  others  in  having  the  rostrum  a littio  inflected  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  carapace  and  canaliculated  in  the  middle; 
also  in  tho  ab*cncc  of  a rccurvetl  spine  on  tho  haunches  of 
all  the  feet.  The  shell  is  truncated  posteriorly,  and  has  no 
point  like  that  of  Megalnj'a  annnta.  Colour  brownish. 

Lneality. — Found  by  MM.  Audouin  and  Adolphe  Brung- 
niart  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Loire- 

ME'GA1X)P1IUS.  [MrsciCAPiD.*.] 
MROALO'POLIS.  [Arcadia.] 

MEGALOSA'URUS,  tho  name  assigned  by  Dr.  Duck- 


land  and  the  Rev.  AV.  Conybearc  lo  an  extinct  genus  uf 
Saurians  found  in  tho  oolitic  slate  alSloiicsfield  near  Wood- 
stock and  other  localities. 

Though  no  entire  skeleton  has  yet  been  discovered,  the 
niimWr  of  bones  and  teeth  collected  give  sullit-ient  data  to 
enable  tbc  observer  to  prunounce  upon  the  general  osseous 
structure,  with  almost  as  gruat  a certainty  a.s  would  bo  tlio 
result  of  the  examination  of  iho  bones  of  the  animal  in  a 
perfect  and  connected  stale. 

The  feiu  ur,  or  thigh-bone,  and  tibia,  or  h'g'lionc.  arc  noai  ly 
three  feet  in  length  severally,  so  that  the  entire  hind-leg 
must  have  been  nearly  two  yards  long,  and  ilie  discovery  of 
a metatarsal  bone  measuring  thirteen  inches  indicates  that 
tho  foot  was  of  a corresponding  length.  From  lhe->e  and 
other  remains,  including  the  \crtebra.%  teeth,  &c.,  the  size 
of  this  gigantic  saurian  has  been  calculated  and  its  babils 
a.scertaincd. 

* The  most  important  part  of  the  Mega’usaunis  yet 
found,’  observes  Dr.  Bucklnnd,  in  his  ‘ Bridgewater  Treatise,' 

' consists  of  a fragmeiU  of  ibo  lower  jaw,  containing  many 
teeth.* 


Anleri>ir  (rtlrrmily  nr riichl  toirrr  of  M«';rtkMaiipi4,  fhin*  ons 

fiwrUi  nsinTsI  fiw.  s.Vivw  oftbe  iaii.io:  A,  tiew  uf  iIm*  wuUuU>.  tKii<LUa<l.) 

*Tlie  form  of  this  jaw  shows  that  the  head  was  terminated 
by  a straight  and  narroxv  snout,  compiessed  laterally  like 
that  of  the  Delphinus  Gtxngeticus' 


c:^ 


TooOi  ol  MnrUcxannas  lwt»lMnk  naluTat  The  iIuCaI  1iiu>«  in  lirale  lh» 
eumpn>*W  ruuical  nvii^.  (nviiiuliis  pii'p,  «iUkln  Ih#  root  ol  i}i« 

SxXh  n.TriDsvrtsc  aedKiOur  ibe  aainc.  nhimiaf  IW  maaiMT  in«l>icb  th« 
hark  aM  »l1r*  am  cntiiriSi'rl,  nnd  ronndea  in  order  to  |lre  aUeu^tb,  and  Uie  frujt 
la  brought  to  a itrong  ud  thin  rmiug  (pl^e. 

The  structure  of  these  teeth,  another  of  wliich  is  figuretl 
in  tho  article  MACiiAiRODns,  leaves  no  doubt  as  lu  the  car- 
nivorous habits  of  this  immense  extinct  lizard  ; end  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cylindrical  and  other  bones  shows 
that  it  was  a terrestrial  animal,  though  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally taken  to  the  water  in  pursuit  uf  prey,  such  as  Plesio- 
sauri and  fishes.  Its  ordinary  food  is  supposed  tu  have 
liecn  tho  smaller  reptiles,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises,  whose 
remains  occur  abunuanlly  in  tho  strata  where  those  uf  AK* 
gulosaurus  abound. 


Di-  * ''jlt 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  llie  teeth  for  earnivoroui* 
is  beaulifullv  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
treatise  above  quoteJ. 

Tlic  same  author  so  long  ago  os  the  vear  1824  figured  the 
fragraont  of  jaw  above  allude<!  to  anti  other  bones  of  this 
saurian,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  ‘ Geo- 
logical Transactions*  (2nd  series).  ‘ Although  the  known 
parts  of  the  skeleton  arc  at  piosenl  ver}'  limited,  they  are 
yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  place  of  the  animal  in  the 
ioiilogical  system.  Whilst  the  vertebral  column  and  cx- 
treraitics  much  resemble  those  of  quadruped.^  the  teeth 
show  the  creature  to  have  been  oviparous,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  suurians,  or  lizards.  The  largest 
thigh-bone  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  L«  two 
feel  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  CeMitral  or  smallest  part.  From  these  dimensions 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  lizanl  family, 
a length  exceeding  forty  feci  and  a bulk  equal  to  that  of  | 
an  elephant  seven  feet  high  have  been  assigned  by  Cuvier 
to  the  individual  to  which  this  lH>nc  Wlonge^l;  ami  although 
wc  cannot  safely  attribute  exactly  the  sumo  proi>ortions  to 
rei’cnl  and  extinct  sneciev,  yet  we  may  with  certainty  as- 
cribe to  it  a magnitude  very  fur  exceeding  that  of  any  living 
lacerta.  Large  as  are  the  proportions  of  tliis  individual,  they 
fall  very  short  of  those  which  wc  cannot  but  deduce  from  a 
thigh-bone  of  another  of  the  same  species,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  tho  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
near  Cuckfteld  in  Sussex,  and  is  preserved  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  Gideon  Manlell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,"  together  with 
many  oilier  bones  belonging  to  the  same  s]>ecies,  and  of  the 
same  size  w ith  those  from  Slonesfield.  The  femur  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  lost  its  head  and  lower  extremity,  measures 
in  its  smallest  jtart,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  its 
extremity,  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumrcrence,  and 
iherefure,  when  entire,  must  have  equalled  in  magnitude 
the  femur  of  the  largest  living  elephant.  To  judge  from  the 
dimenHions  of  this  thigh-bone,  its  former  possessor  must 
have  been  twice  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  similar  bone 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  belonged;  and,  if  the  total  length 
and  height  of  animals  were  in  proportion  to  the  linear  di 
mensioiis  of  their  extremities,  the  boast  in  question  would 
I'.avc  equalled  in  height  our  largest  elephants,  and  in  length 
fallen  but  little  short  of  the  largest  whales : hut  as  the  longi- 
tudinal grow  th  of  animals  is  not  in  so  high  a ratio,  after 
making  some  deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this 
reptile  fn>m  Cuckfield  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.’ 

In  Cuvier’s  opinion  Megalosaurus  partook  of  the  struc- 
ture of  tile  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  See  also  MnntcU's 
(icology  of  SwstT ; Cuvier,  Ossemens  rustiles ; and  GW. 
vol.  iii.  (2nd  scries). 

Besides  tho  localities  above  mentioned  we  may  notice  the 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  oolite  of  Nonnandv ; Forest 
marble.  Cam  : Jura,  near  Sololhurn?  (II.  Von  ^Iever.) 

MEGAPODllD.E,t  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a family 
of  HatoreM,  consisting  of  the  genus  Mvnura,  the  subgenus 
Megap’xliuA,  and  the  genera  Dirholojthusy  Pnoj>hia,  ami 
Crax,  with  the  subgenera  Crax,  Ourtix,  Orialidtt,  Penrlofir, 
and  Lftj^hocerus.  An  account  of  Dtchtylnyhui  will  be  found 
under  tho  title  Qariama  ; and  Psophin  in  described  under 
that  of  Aoami.  with  the  synonym  of  Trophia  rrejiitunt,  an 
error  for  the  Linncan  name  Ikophia  erf^pitant.  Fur  a de- 
scription of  M.kxxtra  see  the  article.  Megapodius  and  the 
other  genera  arc  treated  of  under  the  title  CRACii>/it.  Lopho- 
errus  being  the  Gnl'atrd  Cururntw,  but  thus  distinguished 
subgenerically  by  Mr.  .Svvainson ' Front  of  the  heml  with 
cn  elevated,  pear-shaped,  horn-like  prolul>crance.  Bill  in- 
termediate in  shai>c,  between  Crax  and  Cere 

biunll.  Nostrils  basal,  oval  or  round.’ 

Example,  Croj*  gaJeata. 

The  genus  Ourax,  as  rcstrictoil  by  Mr.  Sw.Tinson,  who 
gives  OurtxT  erythrorhijnchus  as  tho  type,  appears  to  be  the 
Ourar  Mttu  of  Cuvier  and  others. 

MEGARIAN  SCHOOL.  Ancr  the  death  of  Socrates 
the  majority  of  his  disciples  retired  to  Megara  (Diog.  Lacrt. 
ii.  1U6,  in.  8),  where  Euclid,  one  of  the  oldest  of  ihem, 
rcMded.  [ErcLiD-]  A few  of  ihc^c  disciples  remained  at 
Mcgara  with  Euclid,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  foutuler 
of  a school  of  philosophy  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Megarian.  In  this  school  the  Klealic  philosophy 

• Tii#  rrtttf  :iU>a  hi»  hr<ci  pmrhiieJ  bj  lUc  itUion ; bimI  it  n«w  in  |*ie  I’rl- 
ti»!i  .Mutnim* 

t III  Mr-  .-'u  jiiuou’t  »urk.  * (n-xuifiraUini  of  IlinK.’  ihr  uoi.t*  nr<‘ ' TainiU 
<it.  •iSn't, lull  * Ui*n.i|Kiilii.i' ' m'.  I !■«  «ii  - 'r  • vl  'hr  j'l  » 
l!ta  iMaitn»b9n  wt  (h«(  «<  pt  tc-ni:  o»nl  lo  u.dit.a:'  * (ubfiun  )/.  j 


was  taught,  mcKlifii>d  to  tome  extent  by  tho  doctrines  of 
Socrates,  The  Megarian  philosophers  maintained  that  the 
Supreme  Good  wo.s  alwoys  the  same  and  unchangeable. 
They  were  distinguished  in  later  times  by  their  dialectic 
subtlety,  and  by  the  invention  and  solution  of  sophisms;  on 
which  account  they  were  called  Eristk'i  (ip«eru:oi)  and 
Diaicciici  (^ioX/Kricoi).  (Diog.  l..ncrt.,  ii.  108.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  successors  of  Euclid  were. 
Eubulides  of  Miletus,  who  opposed  certain  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle ; Uioflorus,  burnamed  Cnmos,  w lio  was  originally  of 
lassus  in  Caiia,  a pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  wlio  liicd  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Sulcr ; and  Slilpo,  who  was 
originally  of  Meqara,  but  aflerwanls  rcr^ided  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Sofor. 

(Ritter’s  flistort/  of  Autimt  Philotojthy,  b.  vii,,  part  i., 
c.  5 ; F.  Deveks,  Dc  ^f^'ganc(f^lrm  Dorfriria^  ficr.,  Bonn, 
1827.) 

f MF-G.VRI'MA,  the  name  proposed  by  Rafincsqiiu  for 
those  Sjiccio*  of  Tfrrhrattda  which  ore  nearly  cqui\alvc  and 
sniiKith,  B.1  T.  ifrvis,  T.  crawo,  &c. 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  (he  political  divisions  of  antietit 
Greece,  was  separated  from  Burotin  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Citbacrun,  and  from  Attica  on  the  east  ami 
north-east  by  the  high  land  which  deseemU  from  tho 
north-west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerly  calletl 
Kerata,  or  the  Homs,  and  now  Kandili.  [Attica.]  Megaris 
was  divided  from  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by 
the  Oncian  riingc  of  mounlnins,  through  which  there  were 
only  two  roads  Will  Corinth  into  Megaris:  one  of  these, 
colled  the  Scironian  Pa.si,  which  is  tho  steep  escarpment  of 
the  mountains  which  terminate  on  the  roast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  passed  by  Crornmyon  (Strabo,  p.  391),  and  along  the 
side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct  road  from  Corinth  to 
Athens.  This  road  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  cm|Hiror 
Hadrian  fur  two  vehicles  abreast  (Pausan.,  i.  40,  $ lU),  but 
at  pro^mt  it  only  admits  a single  vehicle,  except  in  a few 
places  (Thiersch,  Dc  Aciuel  cU  la  Grcre,  ii.  32) ; yet 

the  road  on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  other  roud, 
following  the  coast  of  the  (Jorinihian  gulf,  crossed  the 
Gcrancan  mountains,  which  belong  to  the  Oneian  range, 
and  led  to  Pegte,  on  the  Curinlhian  gulf,  and  thence  into 
Bcroiia. 

Tl.c  extreme  breadth  of  Megaris.  from  Peg®  to  Nisrea 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia 
(p.  334);  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith’s  map.  at  720  square  miles  {Fasti 
IJrU.^  ii.,  p.  3H5),  which  is  about  the  area  of  tho  county  of 
Won-cslcr.  Megaris  is  a rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
and  contains  only  ono  plain  of  small  extent,  in  w hich  the 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  calcareous.  The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

Megara  was  built  on  two  hills,  on  (he  summit  of  each  of 
which  was  a citadel,  named  respectively  Cana  and  Alca- 
thous.  (Pans.,  i.  40.  5 ; i.  42,  (1.)  It  was  connected  with 

the  port  of  Nisarx  by  two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the 
Athenians  when  they  had  possession  of  Megara,  n.C.  461- 
445.  (Thucyd.,  i.  103.)  Tlte  length  of  these  walls  is  said  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  66)  to  have  l>ecn  eight  stadia,  and  by  Strabo 
(p.  .191)  to  htivo  been  eighteen  stadia.  Pausaniaa  has  de- 
scribed at  c mstrlcrahlc  length  the  public  buildings  which 
existed  in  Megara  in  h«  time;  but  scarcely  any  remain* 
of  them  can  nuw  be  traced.  According  to  Procopius  (lirli. 
f 'utiilal.,  i.  1)  Megara  was  210  siadm  from  Athene.  Dion 
Chrjs-ostoin  calls  it  a day’s  journey.  Dudwell  reckon* 
it  an  eight  Iwurs*  journey  from  Athens.  (CVa».t.  7'our,  ii. 
1 77.)  In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Nisma  was  a little  i&hind 
called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuryd.,  iii.  5!.)  Slmlw,  in  speak- 
ing of  Minoa,  observes,  that  ‘after  pa.*sing  the  Scironian 
rocks  we  come  lo  the  promontory  Minoa,  which  forms  ilic 
port  of  Nisrea.'  This  apparent  though  not  real  discrepancy 
between  Thucydides  and  Strabo  has  been  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  translating  the  Greek  word  (aVpa  i* 
‘peninsula*  instead  of  ’ promontory which  latter  term  is 
quite  consistent  with  Minoa  being  an  island,  or  at  least  is 
by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  statement  of  Thurvdidea 
and  Pausauias  that  it  wa.-.  an  island.  Tlic  positions  of itiinoa 
and  Niswa  seem  to  be  satisfactarily  identified  by  Lieutenant 
Sprat  {I.'iiidon  f/figraj/iiral  Jnurnnl,  vol.  xiiu,  p.  2l'5). 

Tlic  port  of  Pugaj  or  Peg®  on  the  Connihiun  gulf  was 

• Ttic  vhg'ild  l».  afiMmiily,  ctvfl  »/  I’wrti,  ir-tesd  of  fixa  »a* 
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the  only  other  place  in  Mef^aris  of  any  importance.  Tripo- 
dttcus,  situated  on  the  road  from  Pegm  to  Megara,  is  men* 
tioned  by  Thucydides  (iv.  70)  and  Strabo  (p.  39>1),  and  is 
said  by  Plutarch  (Qu.  Gr.,  xvji,,  p.  387)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  five  hatnletH  (rw^ai)  into  which  Megaris  was  originally 
divided;  the  names  of  which  were,  Hera^a,  Pinna,  Mugara, 
Cynosurin.  Triptidiscus. 

Acconliiig  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanios  (i.  39, 
^ 4.  5),  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  originally  reigned  at 
Megam,  and  was  succeeded,  af^er  the  lapse  of  twelve 
generations,  by  Lelex,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of 
Ix'legcs.  Lelex  was  succee<Ied  by  Clesun.  and  Cleson  by 
Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas  w'ilh  the  daughter  of 
Pondion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  in  early  times  belonged  to  Attica, 
since  it  is  represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris 
formed  one  of  tho  four  antient  divisions  of  Attica.  On  the 
death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  tho  Athenians  during  tho  reign  of 
Codrus,  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica.  A Corinthian 
colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country  was  fiom 
this  timo  regarded  as  a Donan  state.  It  remained  for  sonic 
time  subject  to  Corinth ; but  it  afterwards  asserted  its  inde- 
I endcnce,  but  at  what  time  U uncertain.  Its  wealth  and 
power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Selymbrin,  Chalcedon,  and  ByxBntiuni,on  the  Bos^xirus  and 
the  ih-opontis,  and  Ilybltcan  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy 
of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to  <*oi>o  with  that  of 
Athena ; and  it  was  only  after  a long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of 
Salamis  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Mogarians. 

The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Diirian  landholders;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power 
by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
parly,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty,  about  b.c.  6‘2U.  He 
adurucil  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  (Paus.,  i.  40, 
41.)  He  married  bis  daughter  to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted 
l^him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  of  Athens. 
(Tliucyd.,  i.  1*26.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megara;  and  shortly  afterwards  a most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of 
winch  a vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  tho  poems  of  Thcognis,  n 
native  of  Megara.  who  appeors  to  have  been  born  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Solon,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
bednning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  eng^cd  in  war  with  Corinth ; and 
her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an 
nlliaiico  with  Athens,  about  b.c.  4f»l.  (Thuc.,  i.  103.) 
Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pege;  but 
six  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  tho  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  (Thuc.,  i.  U4.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  tho  Po- 
laponucsiaii  war  tho  ilcmocratic  party  formed  a plan  for 
surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  Brnsidas  with  a Lacedemonian  force.  We 
read  little  more  of  Mugara  in  Grecian  history.  In  B.C.  357, 
democracy  was  ogam  the  cstabluheil  constitution.  (Dio<l.. 
XV.  40.)  Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  De- 
metrius; it  was  also  taken  by  the  Romans  under  MetcUus 
(Paus.,  vit.  15,  $4);  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  (Procon.,  [Sell.  Vand.,  i.  1)  ; and  its  ruin  was  com- 
plcled  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 


Coin  of  NfcfiiH*. 
DiMkh  MiumoD.  AtMuoi 


MEGASPPRA,  Mr.  Lea's  name  for  a pupiform,  terres- 
trial. testaceous  mollusk,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
spire  of  its  shell,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  closc  set, 
narrow,  gradually  increasing  whorls  which  he  thus  charac- 
terises ycnerirally: — 

Shell  clavaie;  aperture  nearly  oval,  below  rounded; 
margins  ruHccted,  above  disjoined;  columella  mai)^-foUled, 
below  entire,  not  effuse. 

Animal  unknown. 

P.  C,  No.  9*J0, 


This  genus,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  tho  genera 
ISulinuty  Pitpa,  and  Auricula^  according  to  Mr.  l^a,  is 
founded  on  a single  species,  Menaspira  Husrhtnbergiana. 

De$criptiou.  Shell  subcylindrical.lurrited,  thickly  striate, 
brownish,  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown  spots,  having  a 
solid  apex;  whorls  twenty-three,  rather  flattened;  spire 
obtuse  at  the  apex;  columella  with  four  folds;  outer  lip 
reflected. 


Ruaeti»iib«rxi.>na. 

MEGA^STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seloucus  Ni- 
color,  king  of  Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  emba^y  to  Pali- 
bothra,  tlie  capital  of  Sandracottus,  king  ofthe  Prasii.  Tho 
terriUNies  of  Sandracottus  were  cn  the  Canges  and  ibu 
Jumna.  Megasthencsstaycrl  in  India  several  years,  and  on 
his  return  recorded  hisob.‘‘ervations  in  a vvorkeniitled  ' In- 
dica.'  Of  this  w'ork,  which  is  imfurluiialely  lost,  there  arc 
extracts  in  Strabo.  Arnan,  and  ^Hlmn.  Though  Stnibo  has 
on  several  ot'caaions  uxpres-sed  an  unfiivuurabtc  opinion  of 
tho  trustworthiness  of  tho  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  work  contained  much  valuable  information  which  was 
then  entirely  now*  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the 
first  account  of  Trapobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEGA'S'rOMA.  [SnRiKKa.j 

MEGATHE'RIID.K,  Megaincroids  nf  Owen,  who  in- 
cludes under  the  family  the  following  genern  of  extinct 
Edentata^  viz.  Mfsatherium,  Me^alottyx,  Ghuuntherium, 
MyhxUm,  and  ScelidfAherium,  all  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  America  only- 

Megatherium.  (Cuvier.) 

A gigantic  extinct  mammiferoua  quadruped,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the  .Arnindillus. 
Tho  dental  formula  cannot  be  definitely  slatcil,  because 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  Tho 
upper  jaw,  ns  Mr.  Owen  has  nhown,  contains  five  on  each 
side,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Srelidotherium  it  may  bo 
conjectured  that  Megaiherinm  had  only  four  teeth  on  each 
side  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  that  case  the  formula  would  be 

, . 0 . » . 5-5 

Inci-iora  camnes  molars  s:  18. 

Cuvier  pointed  out  the  skull  of  this  animal  as  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  observed  that  the  rest  of 
tho  skeleton  bore  a n;lalioin-hin  partly  to  the  Sloths  and 
partly  to  the  Ant-eaters.  The  Aladild  sjierimeii  was  for  a 
long  time  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  source  of  inforioation 
with  regard  to  the  genus,  and  as  Mr.  Clift  remarks  in  his 
paper,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  largely,* 
that  magnificent  though  imperfect  skeleton  had  remain^ 
for  the  last  century  altogether  unique.  ‘ Very  few  addi- 
tional specimens,'  says  that  able  osteologist,  ‘ appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Euroiuj,  anti  no  other  cabinet  save  the  solitary 
one  at  Madrid  poascssetl  (as  far  as  1 am  able  to  lenrn)  a 
single  intelligible  fragment  which  could  with  certainly  bt> 
assigned  to  this  great  unknown.*  Tlic  zeal  and  energy  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Pai  ish  have  udtled  gfc.vtlv  to  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a just  conclusion  as  to  llie  proper  place  of 
this  animal  in  tlie  series;  and  tho  history  of  the  Megathe- 
rium may  now  be  considered  to  be  complete. 

According  to  tho  description  of  Don  Joseph  Garriga,^ 
Spam  possessed  considerable  piirts  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent skeletons.  Tho  first  and  most  complete  is  thalwhicli 
is  preserved  in  the  royol  cabinet  at  Madrid.  This  was  sent 
over  in  1789,  by  tho  Marquis  of  Loreto,  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  a notice  stating  that  it  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Luxan,  west-south-west  of  Huciius 
Ayres.  In  1795  a second  arrived  from  Lima,  and  other 
portions,  probably  not  very  considerable,  were  possessed  by 
rather  Fernando  Scio,  who  had  received  them  as  a present 
from  a lady  who  had  come  from  Paraguay.  Accoraing  to 
MM.  Pander  and  D’Ahon,  they  were  unabloin  1818  to  find 
any  tmes  of  the  Lima  specimen,  or  tliat  which  had  be- 
longed to  Fernando  Scio. 

• ' Soa#  aecoTinl  trf  th»  Remain*  . MesMlieri  im  »enl  la  SuzlAai]  tnn 
hiienot  fav  Wi«id\iUie  l’*ruh.  . KUS.  K.H.S  Cy  WUliaa 

c.m,  Em.,  r.osl.s  ux. 

+ • De*erlp<-l»ii  'H  im  rau»  nirpiilFuto  v inronue  •« 

couii'iTii  eu  cl  ic  n 3 cli-Deir  ite  riiittui la  <U-  ^1.»>lri<l ' ( Afvlrld,  ITM  I 
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Tli«  remains  collectwl  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  wore 
found  in  the  river  Sutado,  which  runs  ihruui'h  the  tiat  allu- 
vial plains  (the  Pampas)  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  after  a succession  of  three  unusually  dry  suanons, 
* which  lowered  the  waters  in  an  extraordinary  dt^ree,  and 
exposed  part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood  upright  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river.*  This  and  other  parts,  bavini;  been 
carried  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  tho  country  people,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Woodbine  PariAh  by  Don 
Hilario  Sosa,  the  owner  of  tho  property  on  which  the  bones 
weie  found.  A further  inquiry  was  inatituted  by  Sir  Wood* 
bine  Parish,  and,  on  his  application,  the  governor,  Don 
Manuel  Rosas,  granted  assistance,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  other  skeletons  on  Ins 
excellency’s  properties  of  Las  Averiasand  Villanueva;  Uie 
one  to  the  north,  (be  other  to  the  south  of  the  Salado,  but 


at  no  great  distance  ft'om  the  place  where  the  first  had  been 
found.  * An  immense  shell  or  case  was  found  with  the 
remains  discovered  on  the  properties  of  Dun  Manuel,  por- 
tions of  which  were  brought  (u  tliu  country,  but  must  of 
the  bones  associated  with  the  shell  crumbled  to  pieces  after 
exposure  to  the  air.’  and  the  broken  ]wrtions  preserved  bad 
not  been  sutriciently  made  out,  wheiiMr. Clift  published  hit 
memoir,  to  enable  that  zoologist  to  describe  them  aatisfac- 
torily;  but  be  gives  very  accurate  figures  of  a portion  of  tho 
shell. 

The  cuts  here  given  will  convey  to  the  reader  more  accu- 
rately than  words  the  osseous  structure  of  this  enormous 
animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  uiu>t  have  been  more  than 
foiirloen  feet  long  includiug  tho  tail,  and  upwards  of  eight 
feel  in  height. 


Sk»M0o  of  Mastthtrium.  (Clift.) 

The  simple  outline  (from  Pander  end  D' Alton)  shows  the  I Woodbine  Perish.  Tho  dark  tint  shows  the  additionm. 
extent  of  the  skeleiun  at  Madrid.  The  pale  lint  expresses  parts,  which  are  deficient  in  the  Madrid  skeleton. 
the  extent  of  corresponding  parts  sent  to  England  by  Sir  | Trans.) 


Sesla  et  S frrt. 

MsMoq  of  Mffathahum  forvthortcord,  moving  s neorty  ftoot  ww  of  tb*  hood  sod  oiiWior  oad  pmlerior  etlrcinitiot.  < Poxidor  and  D'Altaa.) 
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Bcom  of  tha  fclfl*  of  Moffotbninm.  UlMOTOiod  by  Sir  WogilbiM  PuUh,  MV 
ut  tbt  MuoMa  of  tho  Royal  ColUfr  of  Sor(«aA*,  Lomh/u.  Tho  boot*  of  tli« 
UA  blad-loK  aiut  of  thoM  ot  tb»  fbM  ar«  roctortd  oovty  lo  thoir  aatural 

(l)r.  ibickUod. ' Brbbtowatfr  TrMliMi-'J 


Uagnoal  pholanx  of  V«>sntherli>m,  ooe  fourth  oatiiml  ike.  (CUfb) 


Touch  of  Jicsalhonon,  on»*Uilt\l  Mturnl  *ii«. 


Tho  thiifh-bonc  vras  twrcc  tho  thickncfts  of  that  of  the 
largest  elephant;  the  fore-foot  must  have  niousurc-il  more 
than  a in  length,  and  more  than  twelve  inehea  in 
width,  and  was  terminated  by  an  enormous  claw,  and  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  could  not  have  been  less 
than  two  feet.  The  following  coniparatirc  measuremenU, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Clift,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish's  interesting  furthcoming  work,*  where  a highly 
rharacteristic  figure  ofihc  skeleton,  drawn  from  the  original 
hones,  under  Mr.  Clift's  superintendence,  shows  the  parts 
which  ore  waniin;^. 

EU>t>bant.  M^ntberion. 

It.  in.  a.  Id. 

The  expansion  of  the  OiMui  ilia  . . .I  R 6 1 

Breadth  of  the  larg«*sl  r;mdal  vertebra  0 7 10 

Circumference  of  middle  of  femur  .10  - 

Length  of  the  os  calois  . . . 0 7i  I 6 

The  whole  of  the  structure  of  this  extinct  animal  is 
admirably  adapted  for  digging  the  earth  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  tho  suoculent  roots,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility. constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  fcod.  The  snout 
of  the  animal  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a short  pro> 

* * Biicbm  AytM  aail  ibt  PraviaoM  vC  lb«  Rio  1«  I'UU.'  Svo..  I,oikloa. 


boscis,  which  must  hare  borne  a good  deal  of  resemblaiiM 
in  its  proportions  to  that  of  the  mi^ern  Tapirs. 

Wo  have  si-cn  that  nn  immense  shell  or  case  accompanied 
the  rutnuins  discovered  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  ihe 
river  Salndo;  and  Dr.  Buckland  was  led  to  suppose,  not 
without  considerablo  apiarent  ground  for  the  opinion, 
that  this  bholl  was  thu  armour  that  protected  the  Mega- 
theritm. 

‘The  size  of  the  Megatherium,’  says  Dr.  Buckland,  In 
his 'Biidgewuler  Treatise,’  'exceeds  tliat  of  the  existing 
Edentata,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  a greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  fossil  animal  exceeds  its  nearest  living 
con^'oners.  With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a Sloth,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet  an  admixture  of  the  choracicrs  of 
the  Ant-Eater,  tho  Armadillo,  and  the  Chlamyphorus ; it 
probably  also  still  further  resembled  the  Armadillo  and 
Chlamyphorus,  in  being  cased  with  a bony  coat  of  armour. 
Its  haunches  were  more  than  live  feet  wide,  and  its  body 
twelve  feel  long  and  eight  feet  high  ;•  ill  feel  were  a yard 
in  length,  and  terminated  by  most  gigantic  claws:  its  tad 
was  probably  dad  in  armour,  and  much  laiger  than  the 
tail  of  any  other  beast  among  extinct  or  living  terrestrial 
Mammalia.  Thus  heavily  constructed,  and  ponderously 
accoutred,  it  could  neither  run.  nor  leap,  nor  climb,  nor 
burrow  under  the  ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  must 
have  been  necessarily  slow ; but  wbat  need  of  rapid  locom^ 
tion  to  an  animal  whose  occupation  of  digging  roots  fbr  food 
was  almost  stationary?  Ana  what  need  of  speed  for  flight 
from  foes,  to  a creature  whose  giant  carcass  was  encased 
in  an  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who,  by  a aingle  pat  of  bis 
paw.  or  lash  of  his  (ail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished 
the  Cuuguar  or  the  Crocodile?  Sorure  within  the  panoply 
of  bis  bony  armour,  where  was  the  enemy  that  would  dare 
encounter  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas?  or  in  what  more 
powerful  creature  can  we  And  the  cause  that  has  effected 
the  extirpation  of  his  race?  His  entire  frame  wms  an  ap- 
paratus of  colossal  mechanism,  adapted  exactly  to  the  work 
it  had  to  do;  strong  and  ponderoiio,  in  proportion  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
enjoyment  to  a gigantic  race  of  quadrupeils,  which,  though 
they  have  ceased  lo  be  counted  among  tho  living  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  have,  in  their  fossil  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monuments  of  (ho  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  Each  limb  and  fragment  of 
a limb  forming  co-ordinate  parts  of  a well  adjusted  and  per- 
fect whole;  and  through  all  their  deviations  from  the  form 
and  proportion  of  (he  limbs  of  other  quarlrupeds,  affording 
fresh  proofs  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  inexhaustible  con- 
trivances of  creative  wisdom.’  Much  of  this  eloquent  pas- 
sage is  unassailable:  but  Profe^sorOwen  has  demonstrated 
most  clearly,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  Ui  the  entire 
saii^raciioii  of  I>.  Buckland  himself,  that  the  tessellated 
shell  ur  case  found  with  the  Salado  remain-s  did  not  belong 
to  tho  Megatherium.  who!«c  tegumentary  covering  seems 
to  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths, 
but  to  a Dasypodoid  or  Armadillu-llko  gigantic  extinct  ani 
mal,  to  which  Mr.  Owen  has  assigned  tho  name  of  Glyp- 
todnn,  whose  hind-fool,  liku  ihc  fore,  appears  lo  be  expressly 
mudiderl  to  form  a bo.se  to  a column  nestinod  to  support  an 
enormous  incumbent  weight;  whilst  in  i\\<i  Mi^gatherium 
the  toes  were  frtx;  to  be  develuped  into  long  and  coinprosscil 
claws,  such  as  form  the  compensating  weapons  of  tiefenco 
of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters.  Mr.  Owen,  in  hi.s 
paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  entitled  ‘A 
description  of  a luuth  ami  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Glyp- 
lodoii,  a large  quadruped  of  Ihe  Eilentate  order,  to  which 
belongs  the  tessellateci  bony  armour  flgured  by  Mr.  Clifr 
ill  his"  Memoir  on  (he  remains  of  the  Megatherium  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,”  showed  that  the  por- 
tions of  tessellated  armour  described  and  figured  by  Weiss 
(Berlin  Tram.,  IB'27)  aru  identical  in  structure  with  those 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  that  the 
bones  which  were  found  with  the  armour  in  both  cases  are 
tho  sumo  in  their  characters,  and  therefore  tliat  they  be- 
longed to  animals  ^ecificallr  identical.  He  next  entered 
upon  tho  inquiry.  Had  the  Megatherium  a bony  armour  ? 
and  he  coneludei),  from  a comparison  of  its  skeleton  with 
that  of  tho  Armadillos,  that  it  had  not.  In  the  pelvU  of 
tho  Armadillo  there  are  twelve  sacral  vertebrte  anchylosed 
together,  and  the  spines  of  the  verlebrie  are  greatly  de- 
vuloped  anterio-poeteriorly,  forming  a continuous  vertical 
ridge  of  bone,  bearing  immediately  the  superincumbent 
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weiK^it.  In  the  Mogalherc  the  sacral  verlebro?  arc  only  j 
four  ill  number,  an«l  arc  not  anch.iloHcil,  ami  the  *pinou» 
pruce»scs  arc  rutnparalii'uly  small,  nut  locked  lo'zcther,  as 
m the  Armadillos,  but  separalccl  by  intervals  as  in  the 
Sloths.  In  the  Armadillus.  the  weight  of  the  cuirass  is 
transferred  from  the  sacrum  to  the  thigh*bonc8  by  two  j 
points  on  each  side.  One  of  them,  the  ischium,  is  anrhy-  | 
loscd  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  other  point  is 
formed  hy  the  convursum  of  the  iliac  bone  into  a stout  throc- 
sided  beam  passing  straight  from  the  thigh-joint  to  abut 
against  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  whore  the  weight 
of  the  shell  U greatest,  a structure  which  u wanting  in  the 
Megathere.  In  no  s|)eries  of  .\rma<liUo  is  the  ilium  ex- 
panded, while  in  the  Megathere  it  U greatly  developed, 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephant  in  size,  form,  and  position ; ' 
and  among  the  Edentata  tlie  nearest  approach  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  to  be  found  among  tho  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  Tho  most  striking  point  however  in  thestruo-  i 
ture  of  the  Armadillos,  with  reference  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  covering,  is  the  remarkable  production  of  a part  of  the 
vertebra  from  above  the  anterior  articular  procos  on  each 
side,  in  a straight  direction  upwards,  mitw  artls,  and  forwnrds, 
to  nearly  the  level  of  the  tnie  spinous  processes.  Now 
thcik*  oblique  processe.^,  wliich  arts  developed  only  in  the 
loricaled  Edentata,  beanltfully  corros|>ond  in  form  and  use 
with  the  lin-bearer«  in  the  architecture  of  a roof,  and  are  en- 
linly  wanting  in  the  Megathere,  the  structure  of  this  pail 
of  the  vertebral  column  uf  that  aniiuul  rorrespniiding  with 
the  character  of  the  verlebrce  of  the  hair-clud  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  Mr  Owen  noticed  other  sup|K)>cd  adaptations 
ill  the  skeleton  of  the  Megatherc  to  sustain  a bonv  covering, 
an  the  bi^adth  of  the  ribs,  hot  the  ribs  of  the  §lollis  and 
Ant-iraters  are  broader  than  those  of  the  .Armadillos.  t 

The  paper  contained  a tabular  account  of  the  discovery  nf 
twelve  skeletons  of  the  Megatheie,  and  in  no  instance  did 
•my  portion  of  bony  armour  occur  with  or  near  the  bone.'*  . 
A notice  was  also  given  of  the  remains  of  a Glypludun, 
found  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedernal  beforo  its  junetiou 
with  the  Siila,  an  alKueiit  of  the  Rio  Santo,  near  Monte  ; 
Video,  and  preserved  in  tho  museum  uf  that  town.  From  ' 
the  accounts  which  have  boon  given  of  these  remains,  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  de- 
Kcnlieil  in  the  paper.  An  allusion  was  aUo  made  to  some  ; 
portions  of  bony  armour  obtained  in  the  Rio  Seco.  in  the  : 
liinda  Onenlal,  and  simitar  in  structure  to  the  specimen  of  ^ 
the  Pedernal.  One  of  the  ]>ortions  was  the  covering  for 
the  tail.  It  was  hollow  to  its  extremity,  and  presenti-<l  in 
its  concavity  vestiges  of  caudal  verlebr®  very  distant  fium 


tho  decomposition  of  tho  soft  parts.  A long  conlinueii 
drought  would  naturally  have  brought  these  extinct  sat> 
mala  from  the  drained  and  parrhwl  country  to  the  rivets, 
dwindled,  by  the  continued  dry  seasons,  to  a slender  stream 
running  lieiwecn  extensive  mud  banks,  in  which  these  gi- 
gantic quailrnpeds  may  have  been  engulfed  in  tlieiianxiaus 
efforts  to  reach  the  water.* 

Megalonyx.  (Jeifersun.) 

Under  this  name  Mr.  .lefferson.  formerly  President  o' 
the  United  Stales,  described,  from  some  bones  found  in  ca- 
vern* in  the  west  of  Virginia,  an  extinct  maiumirerous 
animal,  which  he  considered  to  l»e  carnivorous.  The  bon« 
on  which  hU  description  was  founded  were,  a small  fiaginviil 
of  a femur  or  a humerus,  u complete  radius,  an  ulna  com- 
plete but  broken  in  two,  three  claws,t  and  half  a dezen 
other  bones  of  the  foot. 

From  the  materials  above  mcntisine<l,  and  on  coinparisuii 
with  the  analogous  bones  in  the  Lion,  Mr-  Jefferson  came 
to  the  convlnsUin  that  the  Mefahnyx  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  five  feet  in  height,  that  it  must  have  weighed 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  liii- 
guiculaled  animals,  and  ihut  it  was  probably  the  enemy  uf 
the  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  ns  the  l-ion  U of  the  Elephanl 
When  once  a theory  takes  possession  of  the  human  inunl, 
there  is  generally  no  want  of  innicriaU  to  confirm  it  in  the 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Tims  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals  lu 
curium  figure*  resembling  a Lion  menlionwl  by  the  nio»l 
antient  historians  of  the  Anglo-Americans  as  visible  on  a 
rm'k  at  the  mouth  of  the  Knnhawa,  a branch  of  the  Ohio, 
nhU'h  must  have  been  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
from  their  rudeness;  and  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  som.? 
of  them  then  living,  who  had  heard  during  tlie  night  frigiit- 
ful  roarings  which  terrified  the  dog*  and  the  horses;  and 
he  asks  if  (hey  do  not  prove  the  uxisteiice  of  some  great 
unknown  carnivorous  specie*  in  the  interior  of  Amern-a. 
and  wheihcr  this  redoubtable  animal  may  not  have  been 
the  f 

Dr.  Wistar,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  tho  University  of 
Philadelphia,  8ubse<jucntly  pcrceiveil  some  analogy  between 
the  bones  of  the  fussil  foot  of  Jefferson’s  animal  and  similar 
bones  in  the  foot  of  (he  Sloth,  without  other  aid  than  Uzu- 
benton’s  description. 

Cuvier,  who  saw  at  once  the  true  analogies  of  the  animal, 
and  was  ridiculeil  for  his  opinion  by  Faujas  dc  St.  Fond 
who  mistook  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  great  xoologi't 
for  tlic  blimlnoss  of  one  who  would  constrain  nature  i« 
bend  to  the  factitious  classification  of  an  artificial  s)>teio. 


each  other. 

In  conclui^ion,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  haring  brought 
together  evidence  of  the  remain*  of  five  specimen*  (found 
in  the  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Villanueva,  Peilernal,  and 
theRniidaOriuiiial)  uf  a large  Kdeniaie  .species  undoubtedly 
covered  with  armour,  and  more  or  less  corresponding  with 
tho  characters  of  the  Olyptodon,  and  having  established  (he 
characters  of  tliat  genus  on  both  doniary  and  locomotive 
organs;  he  trusts  at  (he  same  time  that  he  has  vindicated 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier  with  reference  to  the  Megathere,  by 
proving  it  to  be,  by  its  tegumentary  covering  as  well  as  its 
o**eous  system,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ant-caturs  and 
Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos.  {.Gaol.  Proc.,  1639.) 

M.iy  we  venture  a suggestion  a*  to  the  immediate  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  extinction  uf  tho-'o  and  other  gigantic 
quadrupeds  whose  rvinaius  are  found  in  Atneric-a?  ITie 
southern  parts  of  that  great  continent  are  even  now  subject 
tO  long  continued  droughts,  sometimes  lasting  for  three 
years  in  surcesninn.  and  bringing  destruction  on  the  cattle ; 
nml,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  ihe  remains  collected  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  was  owing  to  a succession  of  unusually 
dry  season*,  as  we  have  seen.  The  upright  position  of  most 
of  the.-ie  skeletons  found  in  situ,  with  the  ponderous  vertc- 
brmand  bones  uf  the  pelvis  in  their  natural  situation,  indi- 
cate* that  the  animal  must  have  been  hogged  in  adhesive 
mud  sulliriently  firm  to  uphold  tho  ponderous  bones  after 

* Sir  VVoMlbia«  Prirl-li  li*t  JihI  now  ( M«y  S9, 1S39)  kladly  commatii<rai»l 
to  tH  M l»ttrr  ir«fit a1  by  faira,  Ktviiu;  iarartuMiMi  of  tbo  dUcovexy  of  on 
oooir  ikrU'lnQ  uf  on  wlutt  HrjnlhrriHn  oo  Ihe  baukiof  Ilt«  Kui  di-  U M&taofe, 
-oith  tail  III*  rerU'brv  of  the  Unly.  ail  tU*  rih«,  nil  the  tectlk.  the  beiul.  nod  the 
in  •boit.  with  U»*  wliule  oi  ihc  b«n««  rserpi  the  uil  nod  uim  (uot.  Clv*r 
tu  ii  wni  the  »ki'l<‘Uio  uf  • ' <GI)plo-k>u  i>t<H«bly  ■,  «ltb  iu 

l«:iy  urmooT  cnnivlcde.  Then*  u a<  nl«o  fuuad  • srty  kmnii  nnd  ]-«ffi-H; 
thfrmm.  miut  l>i-«n  only  ju»t  t>orti  nt  ihe  epoch  uf  di-iiroetum.  So 
tceaiiuo  li  made  uf  nay  li^tre*  u'  b.>uy  anauar  ur  nWil  about  iIm* 

111  llip  ohl  ouimal  ooly  ciQi*  f.«A  !•  »*ntine.  It  1ui«  bv-ro  »iitrZ’‘Ord  Umt  the  m>- 
ealled  touux  Mryaibtfitm  may  powibly  be  • kkutelvn  of  Si*‘Uotkeriwm, 
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obtained  casts  of  the  bones  indicatetl  by  JefTer.son  frou 
Mr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  furnished  by 
M.  Palisot  de  Hcauvois  with  two  morceaux  found  in  ibr 
same  cavern  where  Jeflersoit’s  specimens  were  discovervd: 
fortunately  one  of  these  wa.s  a tooth.  With  these  addi- 
tional materials  Cuvier  completed  his  lalwurs,  and  ssu»* 
factorily  showed  that  the  Megalonyx  belonged  to  the  Eden- 
tala. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  description  of  his  genus  ^fy/oJon,  savi 
‘The  greater  part  of  Cuvier’s  chapter  on  Alegulonyx  is  o^ 
voted  to  the  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  reasoning  untbr 
ungueal  phalanx,  whereby  it  is  proved  to  belong  not  U>  s 
gigantic  Carnivore  of  tho  Lion  kind,  ns  JelTerson  siipiHi.-oJ. 
but  to  the  less  formidable  order  of  Edentate  quadriqwd-. 
ami  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  the  tooth.—the  part  on  \rhKk 
alone  a generic  character  could  have  been  founded, — -ntervii 
observes  that  it  ri'sembles  at  least  as  much  the  teeth  of 
of  the  great  Armadillos  as  it  does  those  of  the  Sloth*.  In 
tho  last  edition  of  the  “ R^gnc  Animal”  Cuvier  intro<luci> 
the  Affgathenum  and  Megahnux  between  the  Sloths  sr-l 
Armadillos,  but  alludes  to  no  other  difiercnce  U^tvv^eii  tW 
two  genera  than  that  of  size,— **rautre,  le  ^fega/on^/r,  est 
un  peu  moimlre.”  Some  systematic  naturalists,  ns  I>csnia- 
re*l  and  Fischer,  have  therefore  suppre-^sed  the  genus,  and 
made  the  Megalonyx  a sjiecie*  of  Megatherium^  iitider  ibe 
name  of  Megatherium  Jeffereonii.  The  dental  chaioctir.' 

* Mr.  Datviu  tIftUt  that  ha  waa  inl»rti)i*«l  b«  an  eye  wtlseii*,  Uiat  ilurinz  ihr 
' Snn  •«>)'  the  cattle  in  lierd*  of  Utuautnd*  nKtieil  iiiiu  the  Parauii,  nn<l  l»-u>( 
rihauftid  by  huHKcr,  llwy  acre  unahtr  to  rr«wl  up  the  zrntkly  bank*,  aad  wen* 
<iruwae4.  ( royicM  of  tht  A4rt»t»Tf  ead  brttrfrn  /Ac  jN-ort  lVi.'6  u*< 

1838.'  vol,  til..  tN'Ktl  hir  WundbiiH*  i'ahth  anya,  ’ In  the  but  Rrenl 
wliiplt  runtinoril  diiritix  the  autnoien  uf  )83b,  sl,  a»i  3Z.  g «ai  CJtlciiliteil  t!.ai 
Iron!  a stiHioa  and  .r  half  in  t»9  millkin*  of  aroraalf  tllM: - the  l>urUcr*  uf  all 
the  lake*  and  atieamlrt-  in  llte  ]>rorlnL-e  «eie  lun^  anerirarii*  white  Hith  tlwr 
butiea.'  t^Boenot  Ayrtt  Mif  Ik*  Buttoftl  </  Ik*  Hio  4*  Ut  1‘hiA.  iivu,  |g3.t  ) 

A llie  uncueal  phalanx  c(  Mt-saluuyn  ia  much  mora  cuBiprexoU  tlniu  UmI 
of  MeKatlnmuia. 
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of  the  genus  M^gathi'num  are  laid  down  hy  Fischer,  as 
0 4—4 

follows: — nr/?rt.  et  Ian.  - ; uiolares-; — obducli, 
' 0 4 — 4 

tnlores,  coro:iide  nunc  ]»hinil  transversim  sulratd,  nunc 
inccUo  excavaia  niargiiiulis  immiinulis.”  That  M^gulonijx 
liad  thu  same  number  of  moiarcs  as  Mcf^ntherium  (suppov 
ing  that  number  in  the  Megathere  to  be  correctly  statorl, 
which  it  is  not)  is  here  assumed  from  analogy,  for  neither 
Joflerson,  Wistar.  nor  Cuvjer,-*the  auihoritlus  tvtv  Mesa- 
lony.r  quoted  by  Fiscber, — possessed  olbcr  means  of  know- 
ing the  dentition  of  that  animal  than  were  afforded  by  the 
fi  ugraenl  of  a single  tooth.'  (Owen,  in  Zoohjftj  nf  H.  M.  S. 
BeaffU.) 

Tito  same  author  (/oc.  riY.)  adds,  * Withreapecltocxisting 
Muinmalio,  most  naturalists  of  the  present  dav  seem  to  bo 
unanimous  as  to  theconvenience  at  leastof  fouiuiing  ugencric 
or  Hubi^cneric  distinction  on  well-marked  inodifications  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth,  although  they  may  cor- 
respond in  number  and  kmd,  in  proof  of  %rhich  itncciUonly 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  a Systema  ^fammalium  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Rodent  order.  According  to  this 
mtMlo  of  viewing  the  logical  abstractions  under  widen  species 
are  grouped  together,  the  extinct  Edentate  Mammal  disco- 
vered by  Jefferson  must  be  referred  toa  genus  distinct  from 
Mrgatherium,  anti  for  which  the  term  Mfgulnnyx  should 
be  retained.  I’lds  will  be  sulTiciently  evident  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  given  by  Cuvier  of  one  of  the  teeth  of  Me- 
guhnyx  Jeffenunii,  and  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a tooth  of  his 
Megttlonyx  Itifiueutut,  with  those  of  llie  Megatherium 
which  have  bcuii  published  by  Mr.  Chft.  Thu  fragment  of 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  Megalanyx  Jeffenonii,  described 
an«l  figured  in  the  ‘ Os-seniens  Fossiles,*  seems  to  havu  been 
implanted  in  ihejaw  like  the  teeth  of  the  Megatherium  by 
a simple  hollow  boj»e,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  pro- 
truded crown;  its  structure  Cuvior  describes  as  consisting 
of  a central  cylinder  of  bone  enveloped  in  a sheath  of 
enamel.  Tito  transverse  section  of  tlm  tooth  presents  an 
irregular  uUiplical  form,  the  external  contour  being  gently 
and  uniformly  convex;  the  internal  one  undulating,  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  and  slightly  concave  on  each  side,  arising 
from  the  tooth  lieing  traversed  longitudinallv  on  its  inner 
side  by  two  wide  and  shallow  depressions.  The  imperfect 
tooth  of  the  species  called  by  Dr.  Harlan  Megaionyx  lanue- 
ahu,  an<l  of  which  a cost  was  pru>cnted  by  that  able  and 
indusinous  nalumlist  to  the  Museum  of  iho  Royal  College 
of  .Surgeons,  resembles  in  general  form,  and  es|>ccia!ly  in 
the  clmractcnstic  double  lungitudinul  groove  on  the  inner 
side,  the  tooth  of  the  Megul'myr  Jeffenonii' 

Two  claws  of  the  fore-foot,  a radius,  humerus,  scapula, 
one  rib,  an  os  falcis,  a metacarp  al  bone,  some  vertebrm,  a 
femur,  and  a tibia  of  Meg(doi}yx  laqueaius,  which  were 
discovered  m Big-bone  Cave,  Tenessee,  United  Slates,  are 
also  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who,  though  he  dues  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  generic  characters  of  Mega- 
hnyx,  ^eems,  as  Mr.  Owen  observes,  to  ftnil  that  they  do  not 
rest  entirely  on  dental  modifications  ; for  Dr.  Harlan  remarks 
that  ‘a  minute  examination  of  the  tooth  and  knee-joint 
renders  it  not  improbable,  supposing  the  last-named  charac- 
ter to  be  |)cculiar  to  it,  that  if  tho  whole  frame  BhotiUl  here- 
after be  db-eovured,  it  may  even  claim  a generic  distinction, 
in  which  case  either  Aulaxodon  or  iMuurodon  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  name.’  Upon  (bis  Profeswir Owen  makes  the 
following  ]icrtinciit  observation : — ‘There  can  be  no  donbt, 
as  it  api'uars  to  me.  with  respect  to  a fossil  jaw  presenting 
teeth  in  the  same  number  and  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture as  in  the  Megatherium,  and  with  individual  modifica- 
tions of  form  as  well  markeil  as  those  which  lUstinguish 
Megatherium  from  Megahnyx,  that  the  paloHmiologist  has 
no  other  choice  than  to  refer  it.  either  a.i  Fischer  has  done 
w ith  Megalonyx,  to  a distinct  sjiecics  of  tho  genus  Mega- 
therium, or  to  regard  it  as  a tyjio  of  a subgenus  distinct 
from  both.  With  reference  however  to  the  Plourodon  of 
Dr.  Harlan,  after  a detailed  comparison  of  tho  cast  of  the 
tooth  on  which  that  genua  is  mainly  founded  with  the  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffer- 
snmi  in  the  "Osscmens  Fossiles,’*  they  seem  to  differ  m so 
slight  a degree  ns  to  warrant  only  a specific  distinction,  and 
this  difference  even,  viewing  the  various  proportions  of  tho 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  radius,  than  by 
those  of  the  tooth  iuelf.* 

* * M«4ic*l  Mid  Physksl  KtMarchn,*  p.  333.  Ice. 


Among  the  iKmcs  collected  by  Spix  and  Martius  in  th® 
cave  of  Lassa  Grande,  near  tho  Arroyal  de  Torracigos  in 
Brazil,  and  dcscribwl  by  Professor  Di»elhnger,+  ihere  were 
no  teeth,  and  only  a few  bones  of  llie  exireiniiicH.  The 
Professor  concludes  from  their  sshapH?,  the  pre-Muicc  of  an 
osseous  sheath  for  the  claw,  and  the  form  of  their  articula- 
tion, that  they  doubtless  belong  to  a Mcgathereid  animal  of 
the  size  of  an  Ox.  The  bones,  according  to  tho  Professor, 
are  nut  those  of  an  immature  individual,  and  agree  suffici- 
ently with  Cuvier’s  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  3/c^m- 
louyx  to  warrant  ihcir  l^ing  referred  to  that  kind  of 
animal. 

Gloi^therium.  (Owen.) 

This  genus  is  founded  on  a fragment  of  a cranium  in 
Mr.  Darwin’s  collection,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  same 
river  in  Banda  Orienial  with  the  skull  of  the  Taxndnn, 
Tho  (Vagment  includes  the  parictes  of  the  left  side  of  the 
cerebral  cavity,  the  corresponding  nervous  and  vascular 
foramina,  the  left  occipital  condyle,  a portion  of  the  left 
zygomatic  process,  and,  though  last,  not  lea>t,  the  left  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  No  tooth,  no  locomotive 
extremity,  was  present  to  lend  its  aid  ; and  yet.  upon  the 
slender  materials  above  slated.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
enabled  to  givo  generic  distinction  to  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  animal  scries  satis- 
factorily. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  in  tho  netormination  of 
the  affinities  of  a fossil  animal  has  been  duly  appreciated 
since  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  tho  lower  jaw  to  the 
kind  of  life  appointed  for  each  animal  were  pointed  out  by 
Cuvier;  but  he  observes  that  wc  should  bedecciverl  if  we 
were  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  tho  generalization  laid 
down  by  Cuvier,  our  conclusion,  frem  this  surface,  of  the 
nature  of  the  l^ood  of  the  extinct  species  umlor  considera- 
tion; for  the  sha{>eofthc  glenoid  cavity  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  lower  iaw  free  motion  in  a horizontal  plane  from  right 
to  left,  and  forwards  or  backwnrd.H,  like  the  movements  of  a 
millstone:  * Neve^thele.^s.’  continues  Mr.  Owen,  ‘I  venluro 
to  nfTirm  it  to  be  most  probable  that  the  food  of  Gh»tuthe- 
rium  was  derived  from  the  animal  and  not  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  to  predict,  that  when  the  bones  of  tho 
extremities  shall  he  discovered,  they  will  prove  tho  Glusso- 
tliere  to  be  not  an  ungulate  but  an  unguiculate  quadruped, 
with  a fore  foot  endowed  with  iho  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination,  and  armed  with  claws,  adapted  to  make  u 
breach  in  the  strong  walls  of  the  habitations  of  those  insect 
societies  upon  which  there  is  goorl  evidence,  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  cranial  fragment,  that  tho  animal,  though  os 
large  os  on  ox,  was  adapted  to  prey.' 

The  data  on  which  Professor  Owen  rests  this  affirmaticn 
arc,  in  the  first  place,  a remarkable  cavity  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  tympanic  bone,  of  nearly  a regular  hemi- 
sphencal  form  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  llie  surface  of 
this  cavity  does  nut  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  arti- 
cular cartilage,  because  it  is  irregularly  pitted  with  many 
deep  impressions,  and  Mr.  Owen  concludes  therefore  that 
it  sened  to  afford  a ligamentous  attachment  to  tho  sliloid 
element  of  a largo  os  hyoides.  In  addition  to  this  ovidenco 
of  tho  size  of  the  Inmes  of  the  tongue,  there  is  a more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  its 
muscular  parts  in  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  tho 
po.ssago  of  tho  lingual  or  motor  norve,  which  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  is  larger  than  any  of  those  which  perforato 
the  cranium,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  foramen  ; it  is 
eight  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  readily  admits  the 
passage  of  the  little  finger. 

The  professor  remarks  that  it  is  only  in  the  Ant-eaters 
and  Pangolins  that  we  find  an  approximation  to  tiiese  pro 
portions;  and  that  in  tho  Giraffe,  the  largest  of  ruminants, 
and  having  the  longest  and  most  muscular  totigue  in  that 
order,  tho  foramen  for  the  corresponding  nervo  i*  scarcely 
more  than  ono  fourth  the  size  of  that  of  (ihmotherium.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  cranium  Mr.  Owen  finds  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  relationship  of  (his  extinct  edentate 
to  tho  genera  Myrmecnjyhuga  and  Manis 

The  r|uestion.  Had  the  Glossotherium  tcclh?  is  an- 
swered by  the  Professor  in  the  aflirm.ilive,  from  the  riiuged 
surface  of  the  temporal  fuvsa  indicating  an  extensive  tem- 
poral muscle ; from  the  well-dcfinetl  boundary,  luruied  by 

* akit  Usttiu*,  ‘Rvik  (a  bond  lU  p.  ». 
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a slightly-cloratcd  bony  ridge,  extending  to  near  the  aagitUt 
iiuture;  the  uxo  of  ibe  xygomatio  portion  of  ibo  temporal 
bone,  and  the  remaina  of  the  oblique  auturo  by  which  it 
was  articulated  to  the  malar  bone ; and  be  is  of  opinion 
that  they  will  probably  bo  found  to  be  molar  teeth  of  a 
simple  structure,  as  in  the  Orycteruput. 

Here  is  e^-idenl'o  of  the  existence  of  an  os  ma/<v.  This 
bone  is  wanting  in  the  Pangolins;  in  the  true  Anl*eaters  it 
does  not  rtioch  the  syguniolic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  xygomatic 
arch,  the  Professor  oonoludes  that  Oltatothfriwn  was  more 
nearly  ollied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Orycteropu*;  and  from 
the  form  and  loose  condition  of  the  Umapanie  bone,  which, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  barwin,  was  presen-ed 
in  titu,  that  the  aflinity  of  the  animal  was  closer  to  Orycte- 
ropu*  than  to  the  Armadillos : but  the  tympanic  bonu  of 
OrycterortuM  differs  from  that  of  Ulottotherium  in  forming 
part  of  toe  circumference  of  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis  is 
vertical,  and  in  sending  outwards  fWm  its  anterior  part  a 
convex  eminence,  which  terminates  in  a point  directed 
downwards  and  forwards:  in  ibo  distance  ftvm  the  origin 
of  the  xygoroa  to  the  occipital  plane,  which  is  relatively 
greater  in  Glouothgrium  than  in  OrvcUrofiWt  the  former 
IS  more  similar  to  Myrmeeoohaga  and  Mani*. 

Tlie  internal  surface  of  tne  cranial  fragment  shows  that 
in  Glo4toth«rium,  as  in  other  Bruta,  the  carebellom  roust 
Imre  been  almost  entirely  exposed  behind  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  latter  was  of  small  relative  sixe,  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  Ass;  and  (bat  it  was  chiefly  remarkable,  as  m 
Oryctcropui,  the  Ant>eater.  and  Armadillo,  for  the  great 
development  the  olfkctory  ganglia. 

Such  an  llie  leading  points  on  which  the  establishment 
of  tbi«  extinct  genus  is  placed.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of 
our  following  out  the  interesting  details  which  confirm  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  the  reader  will  And  in 
his  * Fossil  Mammalia.’  as  part  of  the  * Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Beagle,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fitxrov,  R N.,  edited  and  superintcndc<l  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  published  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury;*  but  wo  think  it  ailvisable,  with  reference  to  the 
succeeshng  fosail  spei'ios  described  by  the  Professor,  and 
here  noticed,  to  give  the  concluding  paragraph  in  hts  paper 

00  Glf»90t^rium. 

• A question,'  says  Professor  Owen,  • may  arise  after  pe- 
rusing the  preceding  evidence,  upon  which  the  present 
fossil  is  referred  to  a great  Edendatc  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  OrycteropuM,  whether  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
jaws,  subsequently  to  be  described,  and,  in  like  manner,  re- 
fcrnbic,  from  their  dentition,  either  to  the  Oryrteropodoid 
or  Dtuypodoid  families  of  Edfntala,  may  not  hn%*e  belonged 
to  the  same  species  as  does  the  present  mutilale<l  rraniure. 

1 can  only  answer,  that  those  jaws  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  a different  and  very  remote  locality ; that  no  ftag> 
roents  or  teeth  rcferribic  to  4hcm  were  found  assoeiatra 
with  the  present  fossil ; and  that,  as  it  would  be  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  evidence  we  have  now 
hemre  U4  which  of  (he  two  lower  jaws  should  be  OMOciatod 
with  G/ostnthrriwn ; and  as  both  may,  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  probability,  belong  to  a totally  distinct  genus,  it  op- 
|>oars  to  IDO  to  bo  preferable,  both  in  regard  to  uic  adrimee- 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  Eihntata 
of  an  antient  world,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  their 
description,  to  assign  to  them,  for  tbo  present,  distinct 
generic  appellations? 

Mylodon.  (Owen.) 

A genus  of  Edentate  MegatherioKls,  founded  on  some 
fosnil  remains  described  bv  Dr.  Harlan  in  his  * Medical  and 
Physical  Researches,’  and  referred  by  him  to  Mr^onuT, 
and  on  a mutilated  lower  jaw  and  teeth  discovered  by  Mr 
Ihuwin  among  the  many  interesting  novelties  which  have 
been  the  result  of  that  xealout  naturalist’s  researches  in  the 
southern  division  of  America. 

The  fossil  last  alluded  to  wax  found  in  a bed  of  partly 
consoltdalod  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  called  Punta  Alta, 
at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  consists  uf 
the  lower  jaw,  with  the  series  of  teeth  entire  on  both  sides : 
the  extremity  of  the  symphysis,  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
processes,  and  the  angular  process  of  the  left  ramus,  are 
wanting. 

The  teeth  arc  implanted  in  very*  deep  sockets,  and  about 
one  sixth  only  of  the  last  molar  projects  above  the  alveolus ; 
but  the  proportion  of  the  exposed  part  increases  gradually 


1.I0V4T  jaw  of  MylodMi,  one-tixlh  tuit.  vIm.  (Owrd.) 


in  the  anterior  teeth.  This  and  the  relative  distance  of  the 
teeth  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figure. 


BxUrail  ^a«  of  itehl  rama*  aftowsr  )aw  of  Mvlneoa  (pveOlsX 
oo*-ftaih  nat.  alM- 


The  implanted  part  of  each  tooth  is  simple,  of  the  same 
sixe  and  form  as  the  projecting  crown,  and  with  a large  co- 
nical cavity  at  tho  bai^,  for  the  persistent  pulp,  and  mdi 
•'ating  that  their  growth,  during  life,  w-os  perpetual. 


T««<U  nf  »h<nr5li*  iti*-  of  llirSf  nK*  ; ity  n| 

lwt«  the  looih  i«  •ren  in  lU'iire  n.  T«ru-lhtixU  nat.  •!«<■. 


Professor  Owen  remarks  that  these  teeth  are  composed, 
as  in  Brtulypus.  .IfcgofAcr/wm,  ond  of  a eeniral 

pillar  of  cuui'so  ivory,  iminedialcdy  invested  with  a thin 
layer  of  fine  and  dense  ivoiy,  and  the  whule  surrounded 
by  a thick  contini*  of  cement. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  (which 
is  cumidctcly  anrhyloj^d)  is  chnractcnsetl  by  two  oval  main- 
milloia  prut'cs'^cs,  situated  on  each  side  of  tho  middle  line, 
and  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremes  of  the  symphysis.  Nearly  four  inches  behind  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  above  process  is  the  largo  anterior 
opening  of  tho  dental  ranal.  which  is  five  lines  in  diameter, 
and  situated  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  from  the  upf«r  margin.  The  Professor  observes 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  foramen,  which  gives  passage  to 
the  nerve  ond  artery  of  the  lower  lip.  indicates  that  this 
part  was  of  large  me:  and  that  ihe-two  lymphyseal  pro- 
cc-scs.  which  probably  were  subiicrvient  to  the  attachment 
uf  large  retractor  muscles,  denote  that  the  motions  of  such 
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« lip  were  free  and  extensive.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  pro- 
duct backwards,  and  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  slightly  bent 
upwards;  a foramen,  one  third  less  than  the  amcrii>r  one, 
leads  from  near  the  coromeneement  of  the  denial  cniinl  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  jaw,  a little  below  and  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  ; ond  this  foramen  presents  the  same  size 
and  relative  position  on  both  sides  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owt*n 
finds  no  indication  of  a corresponding  foramen,  or  of  sym* 
physcal  processes  in  the  figures  or  descriptions  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  nor  in  that  of  the  Sloths,  Ant- 
eaters,  Armadillos,  or  Manises,  which  he  had  examined 
with  a view  to  this  comparison. 

Mr.  Owen  further  observes  that  in  the  Megatherium  the 
inferior  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  is  peculiarly  remarkable, 
as  Cuvier  has  observed,  for  the  convex  prominence  or  en- 
largement which  U developed  downwards  from  its  middle 
part;  but  in  tho  Mylodon  the  corresponding  convexity  is 
slight,  not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  tho  lower  jaw  of  the  Ai  or  the 
Orveteropus;  and  after  entering  into  further  interesting 
details,  the  Professor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Mylodon  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Mega- 
therium: with  that  of  Megalonyx  he  had  of  course  no 
means  of  comparing  it 

' Among  existing  Edentata^  continues  the  Professor,  *the 
Mylodon,  in  tho  form  of  the  posterior  part  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  At  and  the 
great  Armadillo;  in  the  form  of  the  anchyloscd  symphysis 
uf  llic  lower  iaw  it  resembles  most  closely  the  Unau,  or  two- 
toed Sloth;  but  in  the  peculiar  external  configuration  of 
the  symphysis,  resulting  from  the  mamilloid  processes  above 
described,  the  Mylodon  presents  a character  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  obsorved  ia  any  other  species  of  Bruta^  cither 
rercal  or  fossil.' 

Two  species,  Mylodon  Harlani,  founded  on  the  fossil  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ilarlaii,  und  Mylodon  Darreinii,  on  that 
dl^covercd  by  Mr.  Darwin,  arc  recordwl  by  Professor  Owen ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  admeasurements  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  latter  species: — 

tocUn.  Lines. 

Length  (as  far  as  complete)  • . 17  6 

Extreme  width,  from  the  outside  of  one 

ramus  to  that  of  the  other  . .90 

Depth  of  each  ramus  . , .49 

].ength  of  alveolar  series  . .48 

From  first  molar  to  broken  end  of  syiuphysis  6 u 

Breadth  of  symphysis  . . .37 

Longitudinal  extent  of  symphysis  . 4 € 

Circumference  of  narrowest  part  of  each  ramus  5 9 

He  further  observes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Mylodon 
Darwinii,  above  described,  exhibit  all  the  appearances  and 
conditions  of  those  of  a full-gruw'n  animal,  and  that  they 
present  a marked  difTerencu  of  size  as  oiimparod  with  those 
of  Mylodon  Harlani,  which  must  have  been  a much  larger 
animal,  for  if  ibo  lower  jaw  uf  the  latter  species  bears  tho 
same  projiortion  to  its  teeth  as  that  of  Mylodon  Daruinii 
does.  It  must  be  about  two  feel  in  length.  (Zoohsv  of 
//.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

• Seelidothcrium.  (Owen.) 

A largo  extinct  edentate  mammal,  allied  to  Megatheriurn 
and  Oryeter^)us. 

The  remains  on  which  this  genus  is  founded  include  tho 
cranium,  which  is  nearly  entire,  with  tlie  teeth,  and  port  of 
the  oehyoidee;  the  seven  cervical  vertclr®,  eight  dorsal 
and  five  sacral  vertebrie,  both  scapulm,  the  left  humerus, 
nidius  and  ulna,  two  car|uil  bones,  and  an  ungueal  phalanx ; 
tho  two  femora,  the  proxiranl  extremities  of  the  left  tibia 
end  fibula,  and  the  left  astragalus. 

These  bones  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Punta 
Alta  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  in  the  same  bed  of  partly 
consolidatefl  gravel  os  that  wherein  the  lower  jaws  of 
Toxodon  and  Mylodon  were  imbedded.  All  the  parts  were 
discovered  in  their  natural  relative  position,  indicating,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  ol>s«rves,  that  the  sublittoral  formation  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  deposited  had  been  but 
little  disturbed.  This  beach  is  covers  at  spring-tides,  and 
many  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  encrusted  with  Fluetree: 
small  marine  slielU  were  lodged  within  the  crevices  of  the 
bones. 

Sutfickiil  of  the  cranium  remains  to  indicate  that  its 
gcnciwl  form  resembled  an  elongated,  slender,  subcom- 
pressed cunc,  bcgimiing  behind  by  a llattcncd  vertical  base 


which  expanded  slightly  to  the  zygomatic  region,  and  thenew 
contracted  gradually  in  all  its  dimensions  to  the  anterior 
extremity. 


Rfmaini  of  iknU  of  Soelidotborium.  (Ov*o.) 

‘The  CajM  Ant-eater  (Orycteropta)'  [.Aard-vxrk],  soys 
Professor  Owen,  * of  all  R^tata,  most  nearly  resembles 
the  present  fossil  in  the  form  of  its  cranium,  and  next  in 
this  comparison  the  great  Armadillo  {Dartyput  Gigas,  Ciiv.) 
may  be  cited:  on  the  supposition  therefore  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  existing  Kdentals  observable  in 
the  parts  of  the  fossil  cranium  which  do  exist,  was  carried 
out  through  those  which  are  defective,  the  length  of  skull 
of  the  Senidothere  must  have  been  not  loss  than  two  feet. 
The  cranium  ia  singularly  small  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  especially  tho  bulky  peU  is  and 
femur,  of  which  bones  tho  latter  has  a length  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  a breadth  of  not  loss  than  nine  inches;  the 
astragalus  again  exceeds  in  bulk  that  of  the  largest  Hip- 
popotamus or  Rhinoceros;  yet  the  condition  of  the  epi- 
physeal extremities  of  the  long  bones  proves  the  present 
fossils  tu  have  belonged  to  an  immature  animal.  Hence, 
although  the  Scelidothere,  like  most  other  Eduntals,  was  of 
low  stature,  and,  liko  the  Megatherium,  presented  a di-pro- 
portionatc  development  of  the  binder  parts,  it  is  probable 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  equalled,  when  alive,  the  largest  ex- 
isting pachyderms  not  proboscidean.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  possessed  a tessellated  osseous  coat  of  mail.' 

Professor  Owen  gives  a most  minute  and  intercstintr  de- 
seriptloB  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cranium,  for  which  mo 
refer  to  bis  memoir,  remarking  only  that  the  most  interest- 
iog  features  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone  consii^t  in 
the  fine  condition  of  the  tympanic  bones,  and  the  prcscin'o 
of  a semicircular  pit,  immediately  hobind  tho  tympanic 
bone,  for  the  articulation  of  the  styloid  elcmentof  the  hyoid 
or  tongue  bone. 

' In  these  points,’  observes  the  Professor,  * we  trace  a most 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  Glos>otbere,  and  in 
the  separate  tympanic  bone  the  same  affinity  to  the  Orycte- 
ropus  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  mure  bulky  extinct 
Eacntal.  This  correspondence  naturally  leads  tou  specu- 
lation as  to  the  probable  generic  relationship  between  ilie 
Glossothcrc  and  Scelidothere : now  it  may  first  be  remarked 
that  tho  styloid  articular  depression  is  relatively  much 
larger  and  much  deeper  in  tno  Glossotherc  than  in  the 
Scelidothere:  in  the  former  its  diameter  equals,  as  wc  have 
seen,  one  inch;  in  the  Scelidutherc  it  measures  only  a third 
of  an  inch,  the  whole  cranium  being  about  tvro-fiflbs 
smaller.  If  wc  turn  next  lo  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina, 
which  in  the  Scelidothere  arc  double  on  each  side,  wo 
obtain  ftom  them  evidence  that  the  muscular  nerve  of  the 
tongue  could  only  have  been  one-third  the  size  of  that  of 
the  Glossothere.  These  proofs  of  the  superior  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  tongue  in  tbe  Glossuthcre  indicate  a dif- 
ference of  habits,  and  a modification  probably  of  tho  stnie- 
ture  of  tbe  locomotive  extremities;  and  when  we  associate 
these  deviations  from  the  Scelidothere  with  tho  known  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  occipital  plane,  which  in  ihs 
Glossothere  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Myrmecophoga 
and  Bradypue,  we  shall  be  justified  in  continuing  to  regard 
them,  until  evidence  lo  tho  contrary  be  obtained,  as  belong- 
ing to  distinct  genera.’ 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  connected  with  tho  organ  of 
hearing  and  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  right  os  pelrosum, 
demonstrating  its  usual  dense  and  brittle  texture,  end  at 
the  same  time  exposing  the  cochlea  with  part  of  its  delicate 
and  beautiful  lamina  spiralis,  give  Professor  Owen  occasion 
to  observe  that  tbe  conservation  of  parts  of  the  organs  of 
vision  in  certain  fossils  has  given  rise  to  arguments  which 
prove  that  the  laws  of  lii(hi  were  the  same  at  remote  epochs 
of  the  earth's  history  as  now;  whilst  the  structures  just 
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fclluded  to  demonatratc,  in  like  manner,  that  the  laws  of 
acoustics  have  not  chanj^d.  and  that  the  extinct  giants  of 
a former  race  of  quadrupeds  were  endowed  with  the  same 
exquisite  mechanism  fur  afiprecialing  the  vibrations  of 
sound  as  their  existing  congeners  enjoy  at  tlie  present  day. 

• The  brain,’  says  Mr.  Owen,  ' being  regulated  in  its  de- 
velopment by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  govern  the 
early  |>crfeciion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  appears  to  have 
been  relatively  larger  in  the  Scclidothere  than  in  the  Glos- 
suthcre:  it  was  certainly  relatively  longer;  the  froctured 
cranium  gives  us  six  inches  of  tlic  antero-posterior  diatncier 
of  the  brain,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Orycterono  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  cxtemled  further  into  tiie  part  which 
is  broken  away.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranial  cavity  is  four  inches  eight  lines;  their  direeiisiuns 
however  are  suSk'ient  to  show  that  the  brain  was  of  very 
bmall  relative  size  in  the  Sceliduthcre ; and,  both  in  this 
respect  and  in  the  relative  position  of  its  principal  masses, 
the  brain  of  the  extinct  Edcntal  closely  accords  with  the 
general  character  of  this  organ  in  the  existing  species  of 
llic  same  onier.  We  perceive  by  the  obtuse  ridge  continued 
obliquely  upwards  from  above  the  up]>cr  edge  of  the  petrous 
bone,  that  the  cerebellum  has  been  situated  wholly  behind 
the  cerebrum;  wc  learn  also,  from  the  same  structure  of 
the  enduring  parts,  that  these  perishable  masses  were  not 
divided,  as  in  the  Maiiis,  by  a bony  septum,  but  by  a mem- 
branous tentorium,  as  in  the  Glossolherc  and  Armadillos: 
in  the  Orycieronus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  a 
strong,  sharp,  niny  ridge  extending  into  cadi  side  of  the 
lenloriuro.  llto  vertical  diameter  of  the  ccrebollum  and 
medulla  oblongata  etjuals  that  of  the  rercbruiu,  and  is  two 
inches  three  lines:  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  about  three  inches  nine  lines;  its antcro-pos- 
terior  extent  aliout  one  inch  and  a half.  The  sculpturing 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  cavity  bespeaks  the 
high  vascularity  of  the  soft  parts  which  it  contained,  ami 
there  are  evident  indications  that  tho  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  brain  liad  been  disposed  in  a few  simple 
parallel  longitudinal  convolutions.  The  two  anlerior  con- 
dyloid foramina  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  single 
corresponding  foramen  in  the  Glossothere,  Oryclerope,  and 
Armadillos;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  slopes  out- 
w^irds  from  these  foramina  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  oc- 
cij)ita!  condyle.’ 

Tho  size  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the 
Orycterope,  and  still  less  than  in  the  Ant-eators.  * Here 
however,*  ol«erves  Mr.Owen,  ‘we  have  merely  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  law  which  regulates  the  relative  size 
of  the  eye  to  the  body  in  the  Mammalia.  The  malar  bone 
does  not  extend  so  far  forwards  in  front  of  tho  orbit  as  in 
either  the  Orycterope  or  Armadillo;  in  the  inclination 
suwxiver  with  which  the  sides  of  the  fare  converge  forwards 
fruin  the  orbits,  the  SccHdothcro  holds  an  inicrrocdiato 
place  between  (he  Armadillos  and  Orycterope.’ 

The  dental  formula  of  Scclidolhenum  appears  to  have 
been;  — 

, 0 0 . 4 ~ 5 

Incisors  Canines Molars  — 4“*®' 

Though  the  teeth  of  }fyI<Mion  and  ScfU(hihrrium  liave 
a close  analogy  to  those  of  existing  tmall  Insectivorous 
Edcntals,  there  is  nothing  in  their  structure  to  militate 
against  the  presumption  that  these  extinct  genera  were  fed 
on  succulent  plants,  such  as  cabbagc-palm«,  or  on  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  such  us  largo  ferns.  Their  teeth  are 
well  adapted  to  chew  vegetable  tissues  of  moderate  firm- 
ness. ( Zoology  of  //.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 
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PentUioo  of  Sc«li<l«iHrriiaiB. 

ot  iimMf  ytur  ia  »Hu.  M-ra  from  alKtrr ; fc,  trvth  of  lo*rr  }aw  in  nta, 
MRU*  tlrw;  r,4,  loHh,  •Itowini;  th«  Orpthof  thmr  iinpt*AUUwa  in  tlM>  )«w  sod 
tlielr  ftruplun ; r.  rrovn  of  torth,  irm  n\»u  aburr.  ^Owea.)  Rc*luceU. 

After  the  above  was  written,  and  indeed  while  the  orticle 
was  in  the  prei^s,  wo  received  the  Comptes  IienduJi  (April. 
1839),  in  which  appears  an  extract  a letter  from  M.  Lund 
to  M.  Victor  Audouin,  daterl  the  5th  of  November,  183t>. 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Lund  of  mimer- 
Otis  fossil  mammals  in  Brazil.  The  jwrlion  of  the  couiitn 
examined  by  this  zealous  toologist  is  comprised  lictween 
the  rivers  Uio  das  Vellms.  one  of  the  ronfluenis  of  the  R;o 
de  S.  Francisco,  and  the  Uio  Paraopeba.  Tliis  tract  forms 
an  elevalid  plateau  of  2000  feel  above  the  level  of  llie  sea, 
and  is  traversed  in  the  midst  by  a mountain-chain  only 
from  .100  to  700  feet  high.  The  chain  is  furiued  by  a 
secondary  limevtonu  (calcaire  secotidairo)  stratifieil  horizon- 
tally Olid  having  all  the  charuclers  of  the  z«rhttei»  and  the 
hnhlen'kalkitein  of  the  Germans  {calcaire  <t  cavemes).  It 
is  entirely  riddled  with  cavenis  and  traversed  iu  all  tlircr^ 
j tions  by  fissures,  the  interior  of  which  is  more  or  les- 
filled  with  a rwl  earth  idenlirol  with  the  red  earth  which 
furrasthe  superficial  In-d  of  the  country.  In  thU  basin  of 
the  Rio  das  Volhas.  M.  Lund  has  dist*overed  m company 
with  the  remains  of  Frra,  Glires,  Ihchydermata.  liumt- 
nantia,  .^/t/rjruyrta/xi,  Cheiroptera,  and  Simift,  the  following 
mammiferous  fossils,  which  seem  to  claim  attention  here. 

‘ Family  of  Edentata. 

‘ A Myrmecoj^haga  of  the  size  of  an  ox  (.Myrmecuphag^ 
gigantea). 

‘ Family  of  Effodientts. 

* 1.  Two  .species  of  Daiypm;  one  allied  to  D.  octocine~ 
tUM,  and  the  other  twice  as  large  as  the  living  species. 

‘ 2.  Xrnurue.  3.  Eurycjd^m,  a lost  genus  of  7'a(oii,  or 
Armadillo.  4.  lletcrodon*,  distinguished  from  all  ih« 
living  armadillos  by  the  proportion  of  its  teeth.  5.  Chlatny 
dotherium,  a new  genus  of  armadillo,  representing  on  s 
great  scale  the  genus  Eayhractm  of  Wagler  (lh«  liner-u 
bert  of  Buffon);  two  species,  one  of  the  size  of  a tapir,  lh« 
other  larger  than  a rhinocenis. 

' lifmhphorux.  A very  extraordinary  genus,  whether 
we  con.si<ler  the  massive  proportions  of  the  species,  ibeir 
gigantic  stature,  or  the  singular  combination  of  iliffcrci.: 
typos  of  organization  manifested  in  them.  Their  charac;ei» 
nevertheless  appiuach  more  and  more  to  the  fumilv  c4 
sloths. 

‘These  singular  animals  were  armed  with  aruira.ss  which 
covered  all  the  upper  part.s  of  their  ImmIj-,  and  was  romp>'id 
of  small  hexagonal  scuirheon*.  except  on  the  middle  of  ilie 
body,  where  the  scutcheons  put  on  a square  form  and  wot., 
arranged  in  immoveable  transverse  bunds.  The  l>oncN  of 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  large  bones  of  the  extremities  aie 
very  similar  to  tho*-e  of  the  Armadillos  (Talons)  ond  c‘|»c- 
cially  to  those  of  the  Carhicamen  [Armadillo.  voI.  ii.,  y. 
352];  but  the  bones  of  the  feel  are  so  abridged  and  the 
articular  surfaces  present  such  a considerabht  flallcnuii:. 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen  in  any  animal  skclelon. 
and  one  cannot  conceive  hnw  such  fed  could  serve  for  di;,- 
ging  in  the  earth  (creuHT  la  lerre):  the  form  of  the  tc<uh. 
loo,  indicates  that  these  sinirnlar  nniinnls  could  only  ho'e 
been  nourisluHl  with  vcgeiuhlo  substanres,  and  wc  must 
suppose  that  they  fetl  after  the  manner  of  the  treat  PaeAy- 
dernuUa.  However  this  may  be,  the  of  which 
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M.  Lund  distinguishes  two  species,  present  this  particularity, 
that  their  zygomatic  arch  is  furnished  with  u descending 
branch,  a character  rcgurdetl  till  now  as  exclusively  proper 
to  the  Sloths.  These  two  species  were  each  of  the  size  of 
an  ox.  Kragmenls  of  these  skeletons  have  already  been 
described  by  MM.  Weiss  and  D’Alioi)  of  Berlin. 

* M.  Lund  has  found  fragments  belonging  to  a genus  ap- 
proerbing  Ho/jluphorut,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  name 
of  I\ichythehum.  Its  proportions  were  sttll  more  massive 
and  its  stature  taller. 

* Family  of  Bradypotla. 

*M.  Lund  is  thus  condurterl  to  the  family  of  the  Sloths, 
whicli,“at  the  Antediluvian  ei'och.^  played  in  ihe^e  countries 
a very  important  |)art,  whether  the  nutn1>cr  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  or  the  great  size  which  the  species  attained,  are 
considered. 

‘The  first  genus  whitdi  Iio  notices  is  MejS'iihmfX.  It  is 
connecte<l  will)  the  Armadillos  (Tatous)  by  the  (isscous 
plates  which  protected  a part  of  its  Ixidy;  but  these  plates,  | 
allbuugb  of  excessive  size,  far  from  forming  a continuous  ' 
cuirass  as  in  ihuTatous,  were  separated  frimi  each  other  by 
great  intervals.  The  *1/(“ga/ony.r  oxhihits  the  greatest  alb- 
mty  to  Mfi'ui/uTiuui.  principally  in  the  structure  and  cuiQ' 
|K)i.itioM  of  the  feet,  hut  lli4iBe  of  tlic  jKisluriur  limbs  present 
the  same  tor»iun  as  the  feet  of  //rarfy/.uj  fruhtclytut,  ol- 
though  pructN^ding  from  a different  cause.  In  the  Ai  this 
torsion  is  produced  by  the  pariiciilar  mode  of  the  articulu*  j 
(ion  of  (he  leg  with  the  astragalus;  in  the  Mfigtihtuyx,  '' 
ai*cording  to  Lund,  the  articulation  is  effected  m the 
ordinary  manner,  and  it  is  the  carpal  surface  of  this  l.ist 
bone  which,  by  its  anomalous  conformation,  caused  the  con*  j 
torsion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  foot  < 

' The  molars,  to  the  number  of  five  above  and  four  below,  j 
are  deprived  of  mots  as  in  the  animals  of  the  ortler  Etlt‘n-  j 
tatii'y  in  that  they  differ  from  iho>>ii*}{  Mt-galherium,  which 
arc  described  as  baving  two  roots.*  I 

‘ The  Megalonyxcs  were  provided  with  a tail,  which  was  ! 
excessively  stroug  and  probably  pndieiisde.  and  this,  joined 
to  the  contursiun  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  eiiurmuus  size  of 
their  claws,  leads  to  the  belief,  says  M.  Lund,  that  these  , 
animals,  notwithstanding  liie  ctiurmuus  weight  of  their  ' 
body,  were  destined  to  climb,  like  their  analogues  in  the  pre-  . 
sent  creation.  j 

* This  genus  appears  to  have  been  very  rich  in  species.  M.  | 

Lund  already  distinguishes  fire  ; one  of  which,  Xf.  Cuvifri,  j 
w-as  of  the  stature  of  a very  stout  ox  ; and  this  wa^  not  the  ^ 
largest  species.  ^ 

* By  the  Megalonvxes,  a new  genus  {SphenfiJon),  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a liog.  IlmU  its  place. 

* Still  nearer  to  the  Sloths  must  be  arranged  a new  genus  ‘ 
which  M.  Lund  designates  under  the  name  of  Colitdon,  and 
w hich  consists  of  one  species. 

‘ Relurnmg  to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  which  he  ’ 
enumeratcK,  and  which  are  comprised  in  the  or<lur  l>rutavr 
J’^ttenlaiu  of  Cuvier,  M.  Lund  observes, — 

‘ I.  Tliat  the  family  of  Ant  eaters  properly  so  called,  that  ’ 
of  the  Tatous,  and  that  of  the  Sloths,  w hich,  at  the  present 
epocli,  are  peculiar  to  America,  were  also  found  at  the  pre- 
ceding epoch. 

‘ 2.  That  tlicn,  these  same  families  were  exclusively  proper 
to  this  part  of  live  world,  os  they  are  at  the  present  epoch  ; 
and  that  this  gives  cause  for  thinking  that  no  species  of 
these  three  families  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  diluvial 
beds  of  tl>e  other  ]>arts  of  tiic  world.  | 

* .1.  Tiiat  this  great  order  of  the  J^uientata  was  then  more 

numerous  both  in  genus  and  species  than  it  now  is.  ' 

* 4.  That  thu  greater  part  of  these  mammiferous  genera  i 

which  once  peopled  the  country  have  dis.ippeared.  | 

* 4.  That  every  species  has  Ikcu  destroywl,  two  species 

only  exhihititig  atUnity,  but  not  jwrfect  identity,  wiiii  the  | 
living  species.  I 

* r>.  hinaily,  that  the  animal.s  of  this  order  attained  at  > 

that  cpocli  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which  they  , 

now_}ire9cnt.  ' 

' The  family  of  the  Sloths  has  now  entirely  disappeared  in  . 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  which  is  explained  by  the  1 
want  of  virgin  fonuts,  all  this  country  being  occupied  bv 
the  form  of  vegetation  calle  I by  the  Brazilians  Camp<jS.  It 
is  probable  ihut  at  the  epoch  when  those  great  animals  i 
lived  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  country  was  then 
covered  by  immense  forests.  Every  thing  leads  to  the  belief  I 

* But  iM  aboTv,  pp,  09.  I 
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! that  they  lerl  the  same  kind  of  life  os  their  analogues  of  the 
present  creation,  that  is  to  say,  that  notwithslanding  the 
culos.sai  proportions  of  their  bodies,  they  sought  their  noa> 
, rishment  on  trees.' 

Such  IS  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  M Luiul  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  zonligisl  will 
look  with  anxiety  fur  more  detailed  deseri]itions,  which  will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  inentionod  by 

M.  Lund  are  identical  with  those  noticed  alHive,  ntid  give 
him  a further  insight  into  the  species  detected  by  this  mag* 
niflceiU  discovery.  llf^thpAorus.  we  presume,  is  the  0/yp- 
iodon  of  Owen.  Thu  gigantic  Myrmt‘coj /inga  is  piobaoly 
the  Olo<Knnther>um  of  the  same  auihor. 

! MEG.VTRK'M.A,  Dr.  lA’ach's  name  for  those  species  of 
Pyrgomii  which  have  a large  aperture.  [Cirripeoa,  vol.  \ii., 
p.  20‘l.j 

' MHIBOM,  M.VRC.  a member  of  a numerous  Gennnn 
fjtiidv,  who  were  disijitguistiud  in  the  seventccnlh  century 
for  tiieir  classical  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  born  at  Tonniiigen,  in  the  duchy  of  .Schleswig, 
about  the  year  16.10,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1/1 1.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  I49U  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
16C8  as  that  of  liii  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect. 
Marc.  Meibom  was  (laiionised  by  Christina,  rjucen  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  ho  dudip:iii*d  a collection  of  seven  Greek 
authors  U]H)n  music,  Amster.,  1G42,  4to.  He  was  subsc* 
qucnlly  upiioinled  to  a prufusKOrship  m the  university  of 
Upsal.  by  Frederick  HI.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  libiunan.  He  quilled  L'psul  for  the  professorship  of 
bellcS'lctirus  in  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  lie  re- 
mained but  a short  time.  In  1674  ho  came  to  England, 
where  he  prepared  the  publication  of  a new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use  was  full 
of  errors ; hU  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been  rirli* 
culed  by  the  learned.  Among  his  puhhs!ie<l  works,  a list  of 
which  will  he  found  in  the  ‘ Biographic  Universelle,'  Iheru 
is  a curious  ‘ Dialogue  on  Proportion,*  wherein  he  intro- 
duces the  whole  of  the  ntiiienl  geometricians,  Euclid. 
Tlicon.  ApolhmiuH,  &c.  Many  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Meibom  in  tins  work  respecting  the  dorirniu  of  proporiion 
were  shown  to  he  erroneous  by  l.Angius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis 
in  a tract  printed  in  the  ilrst  volume  of  liU  works.  (Hut- 
ton’s Dift. : and  lihgraj  h.  Vtiiver.) 

MEIGLYITES.  [WnoDpKcxtRs.] 

MEIN.AN,  River. 

MEININGK.N,  or  MKINUNGEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  SuxcMeinnigen-Hildburghausen,  is  siliKited 
in  Ivi'  N.  lat.  and  ID*  2-t'  K.  hmg.,  in  a pleasant  valley 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Werra,  wliicli  heic  divides  into 
several  arms.  It  is  a well-butU  town,  with  hroad,  straight, 
and  pavetl  streets ; the  ducal  palace,  calletl  the  Klisabelhen- 
burg,  is  a handsome  building ; the  centre  part  is  oOU  feet  in 
ieiiglh,  and  it  has  two  wmgs.  It  contains  a library  of 
2o,(i00  volumes,  a gallery  of  paintings,  a collection  of  en* 
gravings,  and  the  archives  of  Hcnnelierg.  In  a separate 
building  in  the  garden  there  is  a cabinet  of  mciluU  and  a 
culiectiun  of  natural  history.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings arc  the  house  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  the  town- 
hall.  with  a good  library,  the  four  rliurchcs,  an  iiillnuary, 
and  a theatre.  There  are  a lycuum.  a gymnasium,  a semi- 
nary for  country  schoolmasters,  and  several  schools.  'I'iie 
environs  are  very  ngree.'iblc.  The  kihabilants,  now  GOUU  in 
number,  have  manufectures  of  black  crape,  yarn,  calico, 
and  woollens  of  various  descriptions,  in  which  they  carry  on 
a considerable  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxonv, 
is  a part  of  the  anlicnt  Margraviale  of  the  same  niiinc.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ell^,  between  5U''  42'  and  51*26' 

N.  lat.,  and  12*  45'  and  14*  17'  K.  long.  Its  area  is  2.155 
84{uare  miles,  and  its  population  379, .178  souls.  ThU  circle 
U one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom : it  produces  corn,  fruit,  llax.  hump,  tobacco,  hops, 
and  in  some  partswine.  It  likewise  nmlaiiis  the  prinriiial  ma- 
nufactories in  Saxony  of  woollen.  linen,  and  cotton.  Dresden, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  this  circle,  which  is  jiecu- 
liarly  distinguished  by  its  natural  beauties,  such  as  the 
mountainous  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  the  basaltic  groups  of  Stoltten,  and  tlie  roniim- 
tic  environs  of  Dresrlen,  Pilln  tz,  and  Mui&sen.  [Dkesdbn.] 

MEISSEN,  the  second  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situatorl  in  51®  Itl'N.  lat. 
and  13®  25'  E.  long., on  the  little  river  MciseorMisi,  on  and 
between  bills  on  the  leB  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  tlicia 
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U a covered  bridifc,  luppoMjd  to  have  been  onpinally  built 
in  the  eleventh  century  ; this  br;dj>e  was  destroyed  in  li-ir, 
17^7,  ami  in  ISIS,  but  bus  since  been  rebuilt.  Meissen 
is  one  of  ilie  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  having  been 
foundotl  in  9i2  (a.s  some  say,  9-28),  by  king  Ilonry  1.,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  setiluments  against  the  conquered 
Slavonians.  His  son,  Olho  1..  foumlud  the  cathedral,  uml 
catablishtHl  a bishopric,  of  which  the  town  continue<l  to  be 
the  seal  till  the  Heformation.  There  are  now  hut  few  re- 
mams  of  the  fortifications  which  were  begun  h>  Henry  1.  The 
caihedral.a  masterpiece  of  aniieiU  German  architecture,  has 
a tower  surmounted  with  a spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of 
beautiful  open  work.  It  is  rich  in  aoiient  monuments. 
Adio.nuig  it  is  the  princes’  chapel,  founded  in  1423,  by 
Frederick  the  Firsl»  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  bouse  of 
Meissen,  for  the  hereditary  vault  of  liis  family',  in  which 
there  is  a bronxe  monumonl  of  the  founder.  1 ho  palace  of 
Albreclilslmrg,  near  the  cathe<lral.  waj<  formerly  the  com- 
mon residence  of  the  margraves,  burgraves,  and  hibbojis  of 
Meiwen ; but  the  margraves  Ironsforre.l  their  residence  to 
Dresden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Tiie  palace  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  F^ver  since  1710  it  has 
contained  the  celebrafe<l  porcelain  mamifartory,  the  pro- 
duetions  of  which  rival  or  surpass  those  of  China  and 
Jupm  in  hardne'is,  durability,  the  beauty  of  the  forms, 
amt  tbo  taste  of  the  painting.  The  former  conxent  of  St. 
A fra,  on  a lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a stuiio  bridge  to 
the  eminence  on  which  the  palace  stands,  contains  tlie 

f'hnce’s  school,  in  which  there  ai  e 120  scholars  most  of  whom 
ive  free  of  all  expense.  There  are  various  flourishing 
manufactures,  but  the  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  making 
of  wino.  (Reinlmrd,  Die  Stadt  Meiuen,  &c  ; Ursinus, 
Die  Drimkirehe  zu  Meisseii.'i 

MKISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLlKB,a  popular  and 
voluminous  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at 
Bauxcii  in  Upper  Sile^'ia,  November  4,  1733.  In  1783  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  m.sthulics  and  classieal  literature 
at  the  univerniiy  of  Prague,  and  in  KsU3  director  uf  the  high 
school  at  Fulda,  where  he  died.  February  20,  1807.  He 
wrote  wneral  dramatic  pieces,  including  wme  translations 
from  Moliire  and  Destouehes ; also  an  abridgement  in  Ger- 
man of  Hume’s  ‘ Engiana : but  it  is  his  ‘ Skizzen’  that 
rendered  him  a favounte  with  the  public.  These  sketches, 
extending  to  fourteen  $ammluns;en,  or  scries  ^ihe  first  of 
which  appeared  in  177W,  the  last  m 1793),  consist  of  essays, 
tales,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &c. ; and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  agreeable  hveline^  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  from  blemishes 
of  style,  they  ha>e  the  merit  of  being  the  most  success- 
ful attempts  in  the  lighter  walks  of  hteraUiro  which  Ger- 
ro-iny  could  then  pnduce.  Many  of  tnese  pieces  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  in  French,  Danish,  and  Dulrh,  and  one  or 
two  Were  truuslatcd  by  Thompson  in  hts  * German  Miscel- 
lany.’ 

His  ‘Tales  ami  Dialogues*  (1781-9)  maybe  considered 
as  a continuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan. 
H IS*  Alcihiades.' ' Mo.'^aaniello,’  ‘ Bianca  Ca|>elb>,’  and  ' ISpar- 
tBcus'are  productions  of  gn^ler  length  (the  first  mentioned 
being  in  four  volumes),  and  are  specimens  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  romance.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  have  all  been  translated  inb>  French.  Besides  the 
above  ami  a variety  of  other  works,  Meissner  contributed  a 
great  number  of  likrary  and  historical  articles  to  {bfTurent 
peiiodicnU. 

MKiS  rRRSJNGFRS.  [Gbrmanv— /.an^-Kag.*  cuid 
Lit>'rot:trf. 

mkkim:/,.  [:vT\r'icc>i 

MKJKRD.A.  or  \S,  i.*:  a river  in  Northern 

Afii  ’ii.  mid  pr«ib.:M»  tlui  lari^i-si  river  of  that  c>  nlinent 
which  fills  miu  liie  Mediierrancan,  except  the  Nile.  Its 
upper  cour<u  lies  wiilmi  the  territories  of  Algiers;  in  its 
niuldto  course  it  forms  the  houndary-line  between  that 
country  and  Tunis,  ami  in  its  lower  course  it  traverses  the 
northern  di.<ilrict  of  the  last-mentioned  state.  A great 
number  of  ri\ei's  rise  in  the  mountains  which  between  33“ 
ami  36*^  N.  hit.  and  7°  and  8°  E long,  constitute  the  most 
eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas:  after  water- 
ing a rich  and  populous  country,  which  extends  cast  of  those 
ranges,  they  unite  ab»>ut  33"  .'hV  N.  lat..  and  form  the  Wady 
Scrat,  the  princquil  branch  of  tho  Mejenla  river.  In  its 
course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  separates  .Algiers  from 
Tunis,  until  it  reaches  36®  ig'  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wady  Hamix  from  tho  west,  and  takes  tlio  name 


of  Mojerda.  Up  to  this  junction  its  course  exceeds  100 
indes,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward 
through  a hilly  counlry.  It  then  turns  north-nortb-©«-'*t. 
and  coiiumics  this  cour:‘e  until  it  falls  into  an  inlet  of  the 
hay  of  Tunin  near  (..'ape  Farina,  after  a course  of  more  tbun 
2lill  miles.  The  Mejerda  d<H>s  nut  appear  tti  be  navigated, 
but  it  is  used  to  irngaie  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
cour-e,  where  it  flows  through  a wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overllowb  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country;  but  tho^e 
inuiiilationa  do  nut,  a.s  in  the  Nile,  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  Miimiier,  but  in  the  spring.  They  arc  tlio  effect  of  the 
winter  and  ^pling  rains,  end  of  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
high  mountains  which  surround  its  upper  branches. 

MEKRAN.  [Pkrsix.) 

MEL-V,  IHFMFO^NIUS.  a Roman  writer  on  geography, 
lie  IS  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  tho  same  person 
as  the  Annaeus  Mella,  or  Mela,  who  was  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  who  pul  an  end  to  his  own 
life  (Tac.,  xvi.  17;  Plin.,  H.  xix.  6);  but  this 

opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  siroiUnty  of  the  names.  It 
is  probable,  from  a passage  in  which  Jlela  speaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (hi.  6),  that  hewascontemporary 
with  the  emperor  Claudius ; and  it  is  e\idcnt  from  many 
passages  in  his  work  that  bo  could  not  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Augustus  (iii.  1,  ‘ turns  Augusti  titulo  memorabilia 
compare  lii.  'I,  &c.).  ll  appears  from  a passage  iu  hia  own 
work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  born  at  Tingitera  in  Spain  ; but  the 
MSS.  differ  so  widely  in  this  passage,  that  it  ditlicult  to 
determine  the  right  reading : many  critics  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  Melluria. 

Mela’s  work  is  entitled  in  roost  MSS.  ‘ De  Situ  Orbi?..’ 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  first  book, 
after  giving  a short  account  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
Mela  commences  with  Mauritania  (part  of  Marocco),  atid  fol- 
lowing generally  the  coast,  he  describes  successively  Numidia, 

the  province  of  Africa.  Cyreimim,  Egypt.  Arabia.  Syria, 
Ph(rijicia,Cilicia,  Panipliylia,  Lycia,Caria. Ionia,  Aiolis,  l*u- 
phhgoiua.  and  the  countries  on  the  Kuxino  and  iheMceoiis 
as  far  as  the  Rhiphmnn  mountains.  In  tho  second  book  he 
commences  at  the  river  Tatisis  (Don),  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  countries  in  Europeon  the  western  side  of  the  Mteoi.s 
and  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Thrace.  Ho  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe Greece,  Italy,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  coast  of 
Spam  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  he  cum- 
Ricnccd  his  description  in  the  first  book.  The  remainder  of 
the  second  1>ook  is  occupier!  with  an  account  of  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Adnatic,  Aigeaii  Sen.  &c.  In  the 
third  book  he  commences  again  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  follows  the  w(*slcrn  coast  of  Spain  till  he  reaches  Gaul ; 
he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast  of  (laul.  and 
aflorwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  asthe  Ca'ipian.  After  mentioning  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describes  India  and  ilie 
maritime  coast  of  Carraania,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  con- 
cludes with  a description  of  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 

Mela  appears  to  have  been  a mere  compiler,  and  tu  have 
had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  hU  subject.  If  we  consider 
him  later  than  Strabo,  it  diK^s  not  appear  from  Mela's  work 
that  geography  had  made  any  progress  in  the  meantime. 
L:kc  Sirwbo,  he  considers  the  earth  o.s  ptnciratwl  by  four 
great  inlets  of  tho  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  wore  tliroe:  the  fourth 
was  tho  Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  ns  to  tho  Cuapuii 
is  the  more  remarknhie  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  knewihc  Ca.spian  to  bo  a lake.  (Horod.,  i.  203. 
Strabo,  p.  121  : McIn.  i.  1 : tii.  6.) 

The  bi*st  editions  of  Mela  arc  by  Gronouus,  I^-yden. 
16S5,  frequently  reprinted;  by  Tzschneke,  7 vols.  8vix, 
L(.‘>p.,  18U7;  and  the  Rq»nnt,  1809.  Mela  has  Iieen  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Lend.,  1586  and 
1590;  into  Italian,  by  Porcarchi,  Ven.,  1557;  and  into 
French,  by  Fradin,  3 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1804. 

MELAIN.a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  it  is  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  ink  to  dryness  and  boiling  tho  rosuluo  sui'- 
cessively  in  water,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  more  wsitcr. 
and  a little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Pruut  found  lUU 
parts  of  the  dr^‘  residue  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle  fish  to  be 
rom]K>sed  of  Mclaiii,  78”;  carbamate  of  lime,  10*40  ; car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  7*  ; substance  analogous  to  mucus. 
0*84:  various  salts,  2‘16. 

MELALEUCA  CAJEPUTI  (Roxb),  the  Hfelaieuca 
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Minor  (Smith),  a native  of  the  Molucca  islands,  yields  the 
oil  termed  cajeput.  It  i$  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  «liich  are  coIlecte<l  the  night  before 
they  arc  subjected  to  this  proc'css.  It  is  very  limpid,  pellu* 
cid,  and  of  a light  or  yellowish  green  colour.  SpeciAc  gra- 
vity. 0‘9'J7  ; it  boils  at  I4U*’  iH^aumur).  It  U p <h>es'ed  of 
a penetrating  odour;  the  taste  is  acridly  arumat  c.  leaving 
a sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  chemical  composition 
is.  cailnm  78' t2,  hydrogen  n'49,  oxygen  10*38.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  oils:  one  transparent  as  water,  of 
specific  gravity  U*s07 ; the  second  dark  green,  of  specific 
gravity  u*92U.  UnrcctiAcdoil leddenslilinuspaper,  but  rec* 
lifted  docs  not.  It  does  not  detonate  with  iodine,  nor  does  it 
form  an  artificial  camphor  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but 
has  its  colour  much  changed  by  that  gas.  It  never  deposits 
a srearopten.  S.im<*  samples  of  cajeput  oil  contain  cupper, 
winch  may  bo  detected  by  difTurent  tests;  an  artificial  oil 
is  al*o  sometimes  vended,  out  it  is  not  ditficull  to  delect  ilie 
fraud 

In  its  action  on  the  human  fi-ame  cajeput  participates  in 
the  properties  of  other  volatile  oils,  and  is  rubefiiciuiit  ex- 
ternally, stimulant  and  anli^pasmodic  when  taken  inter- 
nally. Mixed  with  other  ing^dients  it  has  proven!  a useful 
application  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism  and  similar  affec- 
tions. while  a few  drops  of  it  have  ofien  relieved  or  warded 
off  slight  attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  It  by  no  means 
realist  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  as  a remedy  in 
spasnioilic  cholera. 

MELA'MPUS  (Zoology),  DcMonlfort’s  name  for  agenus 
of  turbinated  ietlacca  iConm'uIn  or  Con'jvuiut  of  Lamarck) 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  the  great  genus  Auricula,  and  by 
M.deBlainviile  and  M.  Rang  under  the  family  .dunV*t</ac<?a. 
l>e  BlainviUo  arranges  both  Melampu*  (Conovula)  and 
Tornuielht  under  I^^ipen  (Adansoni. 

This  genus  has,  like  ibe  Auricuiaf.  plaits  on  the  colu- 
mella or  pillar  of  the  shell,  but  the  external  lip  has  no  roll 
Dr  bourrelet,  and  is  finely  striated  nilernally.  The  general 
contour  of  the  shell  ts  that  of  a cone,  of  wiiich  the  spire 
forms  the  base. 

Example,  Melamput  eonifi/rmis. 


eoaUunaif,  s UtUs  saUrfcd. 

MELANCHTHON.  PHIUP,  (or  MELANTHON.  as 
he  himself  was  most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  Christ.  Saxius,  ‘Onoraast.’  iii,  869),  was  born  in  the 
smalt  town  of  Brettcn  or  Brethcim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  do- 
inimoR  of  the  elector  palatine.  They  still  show  at  Brettcn, 
or  did  a few  years  ago.  the  house  in  which  his  parents  lived. 
His  father  was  George  Scbwarierde,  or  Schwarzerdt,  and 
is  called  by  Melchior  Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magisler 
Arrnorum,  a description  which  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy. It  appears  that  whatever  was  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Molanchthon’s  father,  he  was  a man  of  remarkaulc 
ingenuity  in  his  profe.s^iou,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
situation  of  sumo  distinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to 
the  elector,  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  (See  Bayle, 

Crii.,  2nd  edit.,  ii.  2089,  and  the  authorities  ihtwe  quoted.) 
According  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (in  I'it.  Ph.  Melan.)  ho 
was  a native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take  up  his  re.si- 
(icnce  at  Brettcn  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Heuteru.-*,  a person  who  had  been  mayor  of  tliat  town. 
Reuterus,  who  lived  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  ohl, 
ha,s  the  credit  of  having  been  tho  chief  superintendent  of 
Ins  earliest  training.  On  tho  death  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  followed  within  a fortnight  by  that  of  his  father, 
1 G was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pforlsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  con- 
tinued at  an  answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  (See  a 
short  notice  of  the  early  life  of  Melanchlhon  m Baillel’s 
En/aiu  CHcbrei,  pp.  42,  43.) 

At  Pfortsheim  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a sisler  of 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Reuchlin,  who  was 
bis  relation,  and  it  was  from  ReuchUn,  who  hod  traiis- 


' lated  hU  own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation 
Capnto,  on  the  supjiosiuon  of  its  omncction  with  Rauch 
(smoke),  that  the  young  Schwarzerdc,  a compound,  mean- 
ing, in  English, ' black  earth,*  received  the  more  melodious 
Grecised  appellation  of  Melanchthon  fquasi  fiiXatva  x^*^**)* 
intended  to  signify  tho  same  thing ; by  which  alone  he  is 
now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melan- 
chthon  was  renioted  in  1309  tothc  university  of  HcideliMjrir, 
which  however  he  quitted  in  1512  for  that  of  Tiibingcn, 
wburo  he  remained  till,  on  the  Tecommendatiou  of  his 
friend  Rcudilin,  he  was  in  1318  appointed,  by  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  esta- 
blished university  of  Witiembcrg.  This  situation  he  held  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

It  was  at  Wittemherg  that  Melanchthon  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lutlicr,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology 
in  that  university.  In  his  young  colleague  tlie  great  re- 
former found,  along  with  a ready  disposition  to  imbibe  bis 
opinions  in  religion,  a piety  as  sincere  as  his  own,  and  an 
erudition  greatly  superior;  while,  if  Melanchthon  wanted 
the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large  heart  of 
Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  S4imc  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  such  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and, 
by  the  calmness,  moderaliou,  and  gentlenes.s  of  his  whole 
nature,  was  formed  both  to  tcmi>cr  tho  impetuosity  of  his 
friend,  and  to  win  admittance  for  their  common  views  into 
minds  of  a certain  class,  and  that  by  no  means  the  lowest, 
which  all  tho  powers  of  the  other  might  have  assailed  in 
vain. 

Thus  attached  hy  the  characteristics  in  whicli  they  were 
contrasted,  as  well  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other,  they  Sjon  became  tho  most  intimate  uf  assoeintee 
and  felluw-workers.  After  that  of  Luther.  Melanchthon  is 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  bi>Iory  of  the  Reforma 
tion  in  Germany;  and  the  remainder  of  his  biography  is 
cUietly  the  detail  of  hisvarinuA  labours  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great  cause.  In  1319  he  aceompanied  Luther  to  Leip- 
zig, to  hold  a disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  tho 
pa;  al  authority  with  Eccius,  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Catholic  cbainpions  of  that  age.  For  sumo  years 
after  this  he  was  actively  employed,  not  only  in  writnig 
books  in  defence  of  the  refonned  doctrines,  but  in  founding 
schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices of  the  same  kind,  undertaken  at  tho  command  of  the 
elector. 

In  1330  ho  was  appointed  by  the  genera!  borly  of  the  re- 
formers to  draw  up  wiial  was  intended  to  bo  the  conciliatory 
Confession,  or  ex{H>siii<m  of  their  opinions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
March  that  year.  Both  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Melanchinon  m their  religious  reforms,  but  circum- 
stances interfered  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  coun- 
try. In  1319  and  1341  he  maintained  another  great  dispu- 
tation with  Eccius  which  was  begun  at  Worms,  and  after- 
wards transferrc<l  to  Ratisbun,  wlierc  it  was  earned  on 
before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  (H.*r-on.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involvcxl  in  a bitter 
controversy  with  (he  more  ardent  spirits  of  hU  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  aversion  to  extreme  courses,  and  espeinally 
the  timidity  he  was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of 
ihc  system  of  compromise  lM*twcen  the  two  religions  issued 
by  the  cm{)eror  in  1348,  and  afterwards  known  i<y  the  nunio 
of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  hold  honourable  to  him  or  tho  reveres  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  ho  stood  nearly  alone  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  sides.  Ho  died  at  Wiiterolwrg.  t9lh 
April,  1360,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  uf  a burgomaster  of  that  town,  whom  lie 
had  married  in  I3'i0.  ami  who  died  in  1357.  His  numerous 
works,  consisting  of  theological  treatises,  commentai  ies  on 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Latin  poems  and 
some  historical  and  philuaophical  writings,  were  published 
in  a collected  form  m five  vols.  fol.,  at  Basle,  in  1344.  and  ui 
four  vols.  fob,  at  Wiitember^,  in  1364,  again  iu  1380,  and 
again  in  ir>0l. 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  tho 
Aristotelian  philos^ipliy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching 
and  his  writings,  among  which  were  bis  ‘Eleineals  of  Logio 
and  Ethics.’  {Aristoilk.  p.  336.) 

MRLANERFES.  OVooopeckkbs] 

MRJj.A'NlA,  a genus  of  (luviatile.  testaceous,  opercii 
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Uled  Gas(irtpo<U,  placet!  by  Lumarrk  in  his  twcaWy Melanian* 
[Mfci.AN>ANs]  ; by  M.  t!i>  niuinviUe  in  his  family  EUiptna- 
tomala  [Elljpsostomata];  byCuvivr  m his  order  Pecti- 
nibranfhuU'i,  beiwcon  the  genera  Hi'lichta  ami  Ri»$oa;  and 
by  M.  Rung  tmihr  ihc  order  last  muntione  hand  in  the  Grst 
family  of  it  (Turhinh  of  De  t'crussac),  between  the  subgc* 
ncra  Puiudina  and  Rissoa. 

Gfurric  Character. — Animal  elongated,  with  a foot 
which  is  ordinarily  short  and  not  thick;  head  probosciili- 
foi'ui,  siibconical,  Inincuted,  and  terminated  by  n buccal  slit 
which  is  small  and  longitudinal ; one  pair  of  tentacles  cion* 
gated,  filiforin,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  external  side, 
itometimes  near  the  base,  soraelimcs  louards  onc*fourtli  of 
their  length:  luantle  o[ien,  with  festooned  edges;  opereu' 
lum  horny,  dongalcfl,  and  narrow,  with  an  apicial  and  pau* 
cispinil  summit.  (Dcshnyes.) 

Hhell  with  an  epidermis,  of  an  oval  oblong,  a pointed 
Kpire.  which  is  uflen  elongated  or  lurriculatcd,  and  an  oval 
awriuru  which  is  widened  anteriorly,  and  has  a very  sharp 
edge. 


Auiina)  nod  Shetl  of  MpUiiU  aurit*.  a,  0|k»icuIiiiii* 


Geo^rnpkira!  Di'itrihuiion  nf  the  The  rivers  of 

warm  climates  generally,  and  of  Asia  e&i>ociaIly.  Species 
arc  alM>  n.*cordcd  from  Africa  and  North  and  South  Amo* 


1 ica.  Mr.  Conrad  has  described  scNcral  new  species  from 
the  rivers  of  Alabama. 


Mrl-iiiU  lulMiUtai.' 


M«  Doshayes  thus  divides  the  Melanitt 

Shell  oval  or  subturviculnted, 
ExaniplOf  Mchni<x  umaruh 


Shell  elongated,  tunicnlated. 


Example,  Melania  truncata. 


7- 

Shell  with  the  inferior  angle  aelached. 

Example,  Melania  cottellata. 

a. 

Shell  with  a bordered  aperture. 

Examples,  Melania  marginata  and  Melania  mlmlaUt 
Lamarck  gives  thu  rivers  of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar, 
the  Isle  of  Frame,  8cc.,  as  the  locality  of  J/e/a«ia  amarula. 
the  animal  of  which,  ho  says,  is  very  hitter,  and  paMcs  for 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dropsy. 

The  apex  of  all  the  species  is  generally  eroded  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age. 


Fossil  MKLANt.e. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lye!l,  1833),  makes  the 
number  of  living  s|wcics  thirtv-four,  and  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  tweiity-Avc.  The  species  recorded  as  both 
living  and  fuf^sil  (tertiary)  are,  Melanicv  inquinata,  infi^ra, 
Can^saedeaii,  and  a new  species.  The  habitations  allolic  l 
to  the  living  species  of  inquinata.  infiexa.  Cambessedetn, 
and  the  new  s{>ccies,  are,  the  Philippine  Isles,  the  Meilitcr* 
ranean,  and  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Geneva.  Melannr 
lurtea,  nitida%  and  custellata,  ore  noticed  as  fossil  specie^, 
found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation.  In  the  la^t 
cfliiion  of  Lamarck  (183^)  the  number  of  recent  species  ii> 
thirty  six.  and  of  these  M.  inquinata  only  is  noted  as  occur- 
ring in  a fussil  state.  The  number  of  fossil  species  recorric  I 
in  this  edition  is  eight,  and  of  these  M.  Deshayes  notes  tlie 
species  CAMellala^  marginata,  and  nitida,  as  not  being  .Vc- 
Uiniee,  M.  nitida  having  all  the  characters  of  tlic  gemi^ 
EuUtnn.  The  othor  two  M.  Deshayes  keeps  pnivisionally 
among  the  Melanirr.  Melnnin  semiplirata,  another  of  the 
eight,  he  conceives  to  be  n variety  of  M.  iuctai.  am!  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  bo  expunged  from  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Mantell  rccoids  two  >]H'cics  and  costellaia  f » 

in  the  blue  clay  of  Bincklesham.  Professor  Phillips  nntev 
a Melanin  f in  the  Spccton  clay,  and  two  siiecics  (.if.  Hcd- 
d'.nnlnnensda  and  M.  striala)  in  the  coralline  oolite,  M. 
Iledilingtonenais  and  M.  vittata  in  the  combra-h,  and  M 
Ifeddingtnnemia  and  M.  striata  in  the  Bath  oolite.  In  tlw 
table  at  the  end  of  his  work  (Geohgij  qf  Yorkshire)  be  re- 
cords Metanite  striata  in  the  coriilliiic  and  Bath  oohte, 
Ileddingtnnensis  in  the  coralline  oolite,  cornbrash,  and 
inferior  oolite,  lineata  in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  vitta/a  in 
the  coralline  oolite  and  cornbrash.  Dr.  Fitlon  records  Me- 
lania Heddingtufiemia  in  the  0.\furd  oolite  (Dorset  and 
Oxford). 

MEL.\NIANS,  Lamarck’s  name  for  a family  of  fliivia* 
tile,  testaccouii,  opcrculalcd  Midlu;sk'«,  breathing  water  unly. 
and  belonging  to  the  order  TrachelipotUi.  The  family  con- 
aists  of  the  genera  Mehmia.  Melantqsis,  and  Pirrmt, 
cording  to  Lamarck,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  .Sowerhy,  Jun.  (ConrA  r 
hgieuT Manual)  suggests  that  to  these  may  be  added  .-iticu- 
loaa  and  Pasithepa.  M.  Deshayes,  in  Ihc  last  edition  cf 
Ivamarck,  adds  the  genera  EuUma  and  Risaoa  to  A/e/<in/.r, 
Metanopsix,  and  Pirena,  the  latter  of  which,  it  seems,  should 
be  expunged. 

MELANOPSIS,  a genus  of  fresh-water,  teslftcoous.  tur- 
hina(c«1  mollusks,  to  which  Lamarck  assign*  a |H)sition  anion;' 
his  family  of  M.  de  Blainville  places  it  in  h:> 

family  Entomostomata,  between  Cerithium  and  Ptanaai^; 
and  M.  Rang,  who  includes  in  a the  genua  PirenOt  belwcea 
Scularia  and  Planaxis. 

* The  genus  Melanopiris  was  established  by  M.  de  Frru»s.i.n 
and  much  diflerence  of  opinion  appears  to  have  oxistcvl 
among  zoologists  as  to  its  proper  place  in  tho  scries.  M. 
Dcsliayos.  in  the  last  edition  of  lanmrck,  gives  it  ns  hw 
opinion  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  family  of  ^1/r/a- 
mVins;  and  ho  observes  that  if  one  considers  the  zoological 
and  cimchologicnl  characters  of  the  two  genera  Melivua 
am\  Melanopsix,  the  convicii.m  that  they  should  be  uniled 
soon  arises.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  Fciu*src  gave,  in  the 
first  volmiie  of  the  ‘Memoirs  of  the  S<»ciely  of  Natiirnl 
History  of  Paris.'  an  interesting  occiumt  of  the  animal  of 
the  Mel'inopsides.  which  he  bad  observed  in  Spam  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Seville  nnd  A’alennu,  and  that  M,  Quoy 
has  ^iiu’c  made  known  the  animal  uf  Pirena  terehralis  of 
I-amarck  ; so  that  the  meani*  are  now  o!  hand  for  compar- 
ing with  e.\ai:tness  the  three  phmipal  lyjH,>  ofthc  fanuly  cf 
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Mehniant,  and  of  ubaerviog  the  analogy  of  their  xoological 
cliaraetvra. 

If.’  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *uo  have  before  us  a jj^reat 
number  of  species  of  Metani<e  and  Melanvpsid*$,  living 
ami  fusail,  we  remark  a phenoroonun  entirely  similar  to  that 
wliich  we  hare  pointed  out  with  relation  to  the  genera 
BiJimus  and  Aekatina ; that  is  to  say.  that  we  have  seen 
the  columcUar  truncation  established  by  nearly  insensible 
degrees  from  the  most  uncertain  commencement  to  anotoh 
as  deep  as  that  which  mark%  the  Bucctm.  If,  in  relvin^on 
the  idoniiiy  of  the  organization  of  the  | 

we  have  been  able  to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  coluinellar  truncation,  wo  arc  authorised 
to  employ  here  the  same  means  for  demonstrating  the  little 
impurinneo  which  the  truncation  of  the  columella  in  the 
Mettuinpsides  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  zoologists  as  a 
ground  for  separating  them  from  the  Melaniee.  Already 
we  have  explained  ourselves  os  to  the  value  of  the  genus 
Pirena,  and  hove  shown  that  it  was  com)K>scd  by  I.aman‘k 
from  heterogeneous  materials:  on  one  side  wo  find  true 
Melanitf.  and  on  the  other  singular  shell*,  tmproximating 
in  their  chavarler*  to  certain  Cf^ntAia  which  Lsnoteuscom* 
prised  among  his  Strombi.  On  approximating  these  spe> 
CM'S  we  so<ni  find  that  they  have  all  the  principal  characters 
of  .)fr/anopsifi,  and  that  ihev  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
them,  except  by  a notch  in  the  right  lip,  which  notch  occu* 

{>ie^  tn  lhe!>e  species  the  place  of  the  posterior  gutter  in  the 
mccimfonu  Mehuopsidei^  M.  do  F6ru*sac  clearly  per- 
ceived the  relation  ul  these  shells  to  the  Melanoimdrs,  and 
joined  them  to  that  group,  leaving  in  the  genus  ftVerm  only 
those  which  wy  actually  comprise  among  the 
Thus  dismembered,  the  genus  Arena  should  be  expunged 
from  the  system.’ 

Gefigrufihical  Di^lribuiinn  of  the  Deshayes 

observes  that  tlic  Mflanojaidet  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
tho  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neigh 
bourhoodof  the  Meditermnean  ; and  that  they  show  them* 
selves  nbundnntiv  m a fossil  state  in  the  greater  part  of  tho 
tertiary  l>eds  of  Europe.  lie  remarks  that  M.  de  Filrussac 
has  noticed  that  among  tho  fossil  species  in  our  temperate 
countries  there  arc  some  analogous  to  lliosc  which  live  in 
much  warmer  region*, — an  interesting  fad,  from  which  he 
has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  a suflicicnt  cause  for  the  destruction  or  the 
races  which  once  lived  in  the  centre  of  France.  M.  Des- 
haves  slates  that  he  had  ubjectcl  to  M.  de  F^russac's  draw- 
ing a conclusion  so  general  from  so  confined  a number  of 
observations;  and  he  thinks  that,  in  order  to  establish  a 
fact  so  imp<jrtnnt  Os  that  of  change  of  Icmperaturc  by  tho 
aid  of  obscrx-atiuiiH  on  the  mollusks,  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  find  a great  collection  of  facts,  not  only  regarding  the 
frc'sh'walur  mollusk*.  but  also  respecting  those  which  in- 
habit the  sea.  He  has,  he  says,  collected  lhe.se  facts,  and  is 
thus  able  to  estimate  approximatively  the  temperature  proper 
to  each  of  the  principal  tertiary  epoch-s. 

Oenrric  Character.  — {Sfelannpai^,  F6r..  and  Pirena, 
Lam.)— vfm'nie/  with  a proboscidiforru  muzzle  and  two  con- 
tractile  lentacula.  which  aru  conical,  annulatcd,  and  each 
with  nn  oculated  peduncle  at  their  external  base;  foot 
alluched  to  tho  neck,  very  short,  oi-nl,  angular  on  each  side 
anteriorly;  respiratory  orifice  in  the  guiicr  formed  by  tho 
union  of  the  mantle  wii*n  tho  body.  Operculum  horny, 
sub>piral. 

with  an  cptdcrmi'i,  elongated,  fusiform  orconico- 
ryliiidricnl,  with  a pointed  summit;  spire  con-sisling  of 
from  six  to  flAecn  whorU.  the  last  often  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  shell;  aperture  oval,  oblong;  columella  twistc<l,  solid, 
callous,  truncatcil  at  its  base,  separated  from  the  external 
btinler  by  a sinus,  the  callosity  prolonging  itself  on  the 
convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a gutter 
backwards  ; sometimes  a sinus  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  lif. 

a, 

A single  sinus  at  the  external  border  of  the  aperture, 
sepal  at  mg  it  fn>m  the  columella.  (Genus  Lam.) 

Example,  Melannpxis  pra^osa  {^^elanopsis  Irfrignta, 
Lam  , Ve/onm  bucrinoideOy  Oliv.,  Meianoftsia  buecinoidea, 
VCr.). 

Two  distinct  sinuses  at  the  external  border  of  the  aper- 
ture, one  which  separates  it  from  the  columella,  the  other 
situated  near  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  penultimate 
whorl, 


Meteaopaw  pmrou. 


Example,  Melanoptia  atra  (Arena  terebraiUt  Lam., 
5/rom^ur  aier.  Linn.). 

Loca/ify.— Madagascar. 


MrUnoptla 

Fossil.  Mulamopsides. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  also  includes  the  genera  }fe/a- 
nofutia  ami  Pireua  under  the  first  generic  npncllation,  says, 
* We  are  notawaro  that  any  of  the-l/c/onoyiwoM  aie  marine, 
for  all  the  recent  species  occur  either  in  rivers  or  lakes,  anil 
yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  are 
considered  by  geologists  (in  this  country)  to  be  of  marine 
' formation.  VVeknownot  whatdegrceof credit  is  tobegi>cn 
to  the  assertion  of  a celebrated  author,  " that  the  greater 
number  of  tliegenemof  the  Pvctinibrunchia  might  formerly 
have  contuinvtl  species  peculiar  to  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
ns  to  the  sc».”  but  this  we  do  know,  that  wheievcr  the 
fossil  Melannpsides  arc  found,  they  arc  accumpanicil  by 
many  other  species  of  genera  that  at  present  only  live  in 
fresh  water;  and  therefore  wc  think  they  ought  to  he  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  which  they 
occur.’ 

M.  Deshayes,  in  hii  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  ot  Metanopaia  ten,  of  fossil  specie*  (tertiary)  eleven, 
and  notes  Melanopaides  buecinoidea  (prserosa),  Dtif<mrei, 
eoatahu  nodota,  ac»rii/rtn>,  incerta*  as  species  occurring 
both  living  and  (tertiary).  Ho  assigns  as  habitation* 
to  the  laiter,  A'ia.  Spain.  Greece,  and  Lsvbach.  Of  Pirena 
he  makes  tho  miinber  of  living  species  three,  and  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  two.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lzimarck,  M.  Dos- 
hayes  gives  nine  recent  species,  and  of  the*u  he  notices  Me- 
Uinojaidea  coslata.  peteroao,  nodoaa,  Du/ourei,  and  acicn- 
Atria  f {M.  attbulatua.  Sow.,  ' Min.  C^n.’),  as  occurring  in  a 
fossil  stale,  observing  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  tho  se- 
cies found  fossil  at  Dax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  M.  Du’ 
fourei,  which  occur*  in  a fossil  state  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  species  which  are  fossil  only  he  makes  seven. 
The  number  of  recent  species  of  Pirencp  he  gives  as  four, 
but  records  none  n*  fossil  only.  Under  Pirena  terebralia 
{Melanopai*  atra)  i*  a reference  to  Fcrussac’s  fossil  ^/c('i- 
notMdea,  pi.  ?,  f.  7,  &c. 

Dr.  Fillon  records  three  spocios  with  a query,  two  under 
the  names  of  Mclam>psis  f altenuafa  and  M.  f trirarmnla, 
in  tho  Weald  clay  (Dorset),  and  Hasting*  sand  (Sussex), 
and  the  third,  without  a name,  in  the  Purbcck  l>cds  (Bucks). 

MELANORRHCEA,  a genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Terebinlhaoca?.  tribe  Anacardiacem.  so  called  from  the  brown 
fluid  turning  black  upon  exposure  Jo  the  air,  with  which 
every  part  of  the  principal  species  abounds.  This  tree  (^tf, 
uaitata)  is  familiarly  known  as  tb«  Burmese  varnUh  tree, 
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«r  thc«l«re,  Imt  not  by  botaiuiits  until  d.s*  t 

cuverc-d  by  l)r.  Wallich,  and  floured  in  bi«  splendid  work  ' 
*l*lantit‘  A^tuiica*  Kanorus  ' t.  1 1 and  I'i-  The  tribe  to  which 
it  beloii'^H.  abounds  m plants  yielding  a blackish,  acrid,  and 
resinous  juice  usefl  fur\arnUhing  and  other  such  purposes, 
as  the  Marking  Nut  and  the  Japan  Vurnish>tree.  This 
tree  was  first  seen  near  Promc,  and  is  found  in  different ' 

iiarU  of  Burma  and  along  the  coast  from  Tenasscrim  to  . 
'avov,  extending  from  the  latter  in  14''  to  25**  N.  lat.,  as  ! 
Dr.  Wallich  ha»  identified  it  with  tlie  AV'tfu  or  Variush  lree 
of  Munipur.  a principality  in  Hindustan,  bordenng  on  llie 
north-east  frontier  districts  of  Silhot  and  Tippera.  It  grows 
es|>ecial]y  at  Kubbu,  an  extensive  valley  elevated  about 
51IU  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  200  miles  from 
the  nearest  Kca-shore.  Thcru  it  attains  its  greatest  size, 
some,  and  those  nut  the  l.irgest,  having  dear  stems  of  42 
feet  to  the  first  branch,  with  a circumference  near  the 
ground  of  13  feet.  It  forms  extensive  forests,  and  is  osso' 
ciatod  with  the  two  staple  liiiiber-lrces  of  continental  India, 
Teak  and  Saul  t Tectona  eran  Jit  and  Shnrea  robuHta).  espe- 
cially (he  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic  Wuod-oil  tree,  a 
species  of  Dtpl^rocarfMt.  A second  species  of  the  genus, 
M.  gifibra,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Tavoy. 

TiieThecIsee  forms  a large  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Seme* 
carpus,  and  abounds  in  every  |>art  with  a viscid  ferruginous 
juice,  vvhicli  iiuickly  becomes  black  by  the  contact  of  the  : 
atmiMphcrc.  its  leaves  are  large,  coriaceous,  simple,  very  I 
entire,  and  deciduous.  The  puiiiclos  of  flowers  are  axillary,  | 
oblong;  those  of  the  fruit  simple  and  lax,  with  very  large  , 
rufous  and  finally  ferruginous  invulucrcs.  It  sheds  ti»  . 
kiuves  in  November,  and  continues  naked  until  the  month 
of  May,  during  whi<  h periiKl  it  produces  its  flowers  and  ' 
fruit.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  five  months,  ' 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  October,  it  is  in 
full  foliage. 


A liraiKii  wiili  IniTM. 

At  Promc  a considerable  quantity  of  varnish  U extracted 
from  this  tree,  but  very  IiUle  at  Martaban.  It  is  collected 
by  in->erling  a pointed  joint  of  a bamlMto,  which  is  closed  at 
tlieullior  end,  into  wounds  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal  | 
boughs,  which  aie  removed  Jifier  twcnlv-four  or  forty-eight  | 
hours,  and  their  contents  which  rarely  exceed  a quarter  of , 
ail  ounce,  einptieil  iiilu  a basket  made  of  bamboo  and  nittan 
previously  varntslicd  over.  Tlie  ivHectiug  sea!,on  lasts  from 
January  to  April,  la  its  puie  Mule  it  is  sold  at  Prume  at 
about  14.  bti.  fur  about  .li  lbs.  avoirdupois,  (Wallich.)  Mt. 
Siimh,  who  Was  long  resident  at  Silhei.  and  was  acquainted 
with  this  subviatice  in  stales  that  it  is  procurable  in 

gical  quantiiies  from  Munipur,  where  it  is  usod  for  pining 
nvcr  crad  and  fjr  varnishing  vessels  designed  to  roulaiu  : 
liquids.  ’J  ijc  diu/.  lie  says,  is  conveyed  to  .Silhet  for  sale  bv  i 


the  merchants,  who  come  down  annually*  with  horses  nnd 
other  objects  of  trade.  In  Burma.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that 
almost  every  article  of  household  furniture  intended  to  con 
tain  either  solid  or  liquid  food  is  lacquered  by  means  of  it. 
The  process  consists  in  first  coaling  the  article  with  a layer 
of  pounded  calcined  bones,  after  w hich  the  varnish  is  laid 
on  thinly,  cither  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  cvdourcd. 
The  must  ditncuH  part  consists  in  the  dryin;;.  It  is  also 
much  employed  in  the  process  of  gilding:  the  surface,  being 
first  besmeared  with  tins  vuriiii'h,  has  then  the  gold  leaf 
immediately  opplie<l  to  it.  Finally,  (he  beautiful  I'ali 
writing  of  (he  Burmese  on  ivory,  pahii-leavcs,  or  luvlal,  is 
entirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure  slate. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  ufleets  of  thU 
juice  on  the  human  frame.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  it  f<ei* 
scsses  very  little  puiigciiry,  and  is  entirely  without  snicU, 
and  that  both  Mr.  Swmtun  and  hiiU'-elf  have  frequeiii'y 
expusevl  their  bunds  to  it  without  any  serious  injury,  an^ 
that  the  natives  never  ex[>«.‘riciice  any  injurious consequoiires 
fVum  handling  its  juice;  but  he  has  known  instam-iw  w here 
it  has  produced  extensive  erysipelatous  swellings  attended 
with  pain  and  fever.  Sir  U.  Biewstcr,  on  the  contrary, 
eunsidura  it  a very  dangerous  drug  to  bandle,  one  of  liis 
servants  having  been  twice  nearly  killed  by  it.  (Wallich, 
Pf.  As^  liar.,  i.,  p.  y.  I.  1 1 and  12 ; and  Kdiiib.  Journ.  q/ 
Science,  viii.,  p.  116  and  tOU.) 


A Daki'd  Inut'be&rinc  bnach,  wiUt  the  larfe  iim^ucre*. 

MF.DANO'SIS  is  a malignant  disease  distinguished  by 
the  dc])o8ition  of  a peculiar  soft  morbid  substance,  of  w Inch 
liie  most  prominent  eliamcter  is  a deep  brown  or  bluck 
Colour.  This  substance  may  be  deposited  in  acparaie 
iiiosses,  or  infiltratoil  into  the  tissue  of  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  body,  or  it  may  be  effused  from  the  bloorl  in  a fluid  form 
into  natural  or  morbidly  formed  cavities,  or  scparalevl  from 
it  with  the  surretiuiis.  The  deposition  of  melanotic  inallcr 
generally  lakes  place  successively  in  numerous  porta  of  the 
body,  producing  in  all  ihu  injurious  effects  of  compre&siun 
ond  inilatiuii,  till  it  proves  finul  either  by  iudirect  inHueiicu 
on  some  iiuiiortant  organ  or  by  ihu  exhaustion  which  it 
gradually  iiwiuces. 

MEL.\NTER1TE,  one  of  the  mincralogiral  names  for 
native  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  [Ikon.] 

MELANTHA'CRdi  arc  a natural  order  of  poisonous 
Eiidogeiis,  very  nearly  related  to  Lilimejc,  from  which  in- 
deed ihev  ate  only  to  be  dUlinguislied  with  certuinty  by 
their  antlicis  being  turned  towm-ds  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  by  their  styles  or  carpels  being  distinct  or  at  least 
separable.  The  species  vary  exceedingly  in  their  appear- 
ance. some  being  sublerraneaii-stemmed  herbaceous  pluiits, 
prislueiiig  a few  lluwers  wiihout  their  leavc»  just  above  tho 
surface  < f the  uround, os  is  the  ea»e  with  (.'olcliicuin  ; others 
forming  a stem  of  considerable  s.ze  with  large  Icuvca 
and  numerous  flowers.  The  coiis*  quence  of  this  ditlervii<-« 
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in  their  mnnnerof  giowth  is  ti  considerahle  (lifTercnoo  in 
the  appeumitcc  of  tlic  species  but  they  arc  all  found  lu 
ronform  iu  ihe  characters  of  Litini‘t‘a‘.  with  the  differvnco 
above  explained.  Iridacea*.  lu  wlnt’li  they  bear  a striking 
resemblance,  because  of  the  simdurity  between  Colchicum 
and  eVocus,  are  readily  dUiinguisltcd  by  their  inferior  fruit 
and  triamlrous  flowers. 

The  moat  important  spoeica  of  tbU  order  are  medical 
plants,  viz.:  Colchicum,  or  Meadow  SafTion,  which  iaem' 
ployed  us  u remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism:  Veratrum 
album,  whoso  acrid  poUonou!i  rhizoma  is  White  Hellebore; 
Asu.'ra^a  otlicinalis  and  Veratrum  Subadilla,  both  of  which 
furnish  the  seeds  called  CebadiUa,  now  largelv  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  Veratria;  and  a few  Nuitft  American 
plants  of  less  moment. 


1.  A of  : S,  an  npnncM  lowtr: 

lhrou.:li  iK«rl  of  llic  o^arjr ; 4 a ripe  M>rd-Te»»el. 

MKT..\SO'MA.  [SuBiKrs.] 

MF.LASTOMA'CE.E,  an  extensive  natural  order  of 
polypelalous  Exo?ens  neatly  related  to  Myrtace®.  They 
have  opposite  ribbed  leaves  without  any  trace  of  dots ; 


1.  K of  rpeekiMi  t,  a v«Mkid  Metieo  of  flw  tov«r;  S,  a 

lulyxi  i,  • iraiwwrve  wetUm  tlw  uvnrjr. 


anthers  prolonged  into  a beak,  and  having  m the  bud 
lU-.ir  points  curved  downwards,  and  inserted  into  sockets 
between  the  side  of  the  ovary  and  that  of  the  calyx.  I'lie 
ovary  itself  is  many*cellcd  and  many-seeded,  and  connected 
with  the  calyx  by  vertical  plates,  which  form  the  partitions 
between  the  sockets  in  which  the  anthers  are  confined. 
The  species  aro  extremely  numerous  in  tropical  countries, 
where  they  usually  form  bushes  or  small  trees,  and  are 
scarceU  known  beyoml  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Khexias,  which  straggle  into  North  America.  In 
Europe  tlie  order  is  unknown,  unless  in  garrlens,  where 
manv  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  |^ay  purple 
or  white  flowers.  Some  of  the  species  bear  bernes.  wh.ch 
are  eatable,  and  stain  the  luuutli  a deep  purple,  whence 
their  name  Mulasloma,  or  black'mouth : otherwise  they  are 
of  no  known  uso  to  roan ; not  a trace  of  aiumatic  secretions 
being  found  m them,  iiotwiihstanduig  their  near  relution> 
ship  to  the  aromatic  Myrtaci«. 

MELAZZO.  [MKsstNA.] 

MELCOMBE  REGIS.  [WaTMOirni ] 

MELEA'GER.  [Anthology. ] 

MELEAGRENA.  [Avkula;  Mallvacba.] 
MELEA'GRIS,  the  generic  name  fur  the  Turkeys. 
[tuBKKv:  Pavonid.e.] 

MELE.S.  [Baoof.r.]  N.B.  Remains  of  a Fossil  Badger, 
Melet  tvJgaris  /omiit  (Vrsut  Mel^s,  Linn.),  ooeur  in  the 
Bune-caves  at  Lunel  and  in  Brabant. 

MELI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  aliout 
studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  afterwards  became  profes’^r  of  chcniisiiy  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  compositions  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily, 
which  have  earned  him  the  name  of  the  modern  Theocritus. 

I His  pastoral  poems  are  equal,  if  not  bupertor,  to  any  com* 
j^itioiis  of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  Iuk  ever  produceil. 
^e  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  srenoy 
inspired  the  author,  who  has  faithfully  portrayed  in  his 
I eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the  seasons  m that  fine 
' climate,  as  Well  as  the  rich  lints  of  liie  sky.  the  hold  fea- 
tures of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  occupations  of  the 
sbepberd  and  the  husbandman;  and  h.e  has  enlivened  bis 
description  with  lovc-songs,  which  have  become  popular  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  set  to  music  for  the  favourite  native 
instrument,  the  guitar.  One  of  bis  finest  scuigs,  beginning 

* S't  vi^lun. 

hti  lU  TaUBlI.' 

is  given  with  an  English  franshtiun,  and  other  specimens 
ufMeli’s  poetry,  in  an  article  ‘On  the  Uialtvis  and  Litera- 
ture of  Southern  Italy,’  in  No.  IX.  of  the  * Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,’  November.  1*21). 

bieli  has  excelled  particularly  in  Ins'Edoghc  Pcscalorie,* 
or  fishermen’s  dialogues  in  which  be  has  birrowed  the 
peculiar  language  and  humour  of  timt  c1n«s  of  people. 
Unlike  Guarini,  Tas?o,  and  other  cmirilv  writers  of  pastoral 
poetry,  Meli  makes  liis  slicphcrds,  hu>bandroen.  and  fisher- 
men apeak  their  own  liumely  and  un]>rciendins:  langunge, 
which  IS  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  Tlio 
leNunth  idyll  is  in  a loftier  key:  it  is  the  Inrocniation  of 
Pulcmuni,  a man  persecuted  by  fate,  for-aken  by  his  fel- 
low-crcalurcs,  a despairing  outc.vst,  who  is  repre'Cnhd  as 
seated  on  a lonely  chff  which  overhangs  the  deep  waves 
(bat  have  wasted  tiio  ba^e  of  the  rock,  and  ha%e  hollowed 
out  caves  in  it,  within  which  the  sun:c  roars  in  dark  eddu*s. 
The  halcyon  has  built  its  nest  on  the  bare  side«  of  the  cliff, 
and  its  melancholy  cry  is  heard  far  over  tlic  foaming  bil- 
lows. Pulcmuni  was  the  son  of  a suh«itaniinl  fi>hmnan, 
who  himself  followed  for  a time  his  rulhcr’s  (vnde,  had  a 
tight  gallant  boat,  and  store  of  nets  and  tncklc:  when  on 
shore  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  f:i\ourite  of  the 
girls  of  his  district.  Misfortune  cainu  : a slurm  swamped 
Ills  boat,  his  love  proved  faithless,  and  he  found  himself 
slighted  and  forsaken  by  all.  Houseless  and  almi'st  v.  t;cd, 
ho  is  sitting  on  the  lone  cliff  with  his  poor  reed  in  his  iiand, 
attempting  to  follow  his  wonted  occupation,  while  he  vents 
his  grief  in  song.  lie  remembers  bis  former  happy  da}  s, 
and  contrasts  them  with  his  present  bereavement ; he  rails 
at  the  faithlessness  of  pretended  friends,  he  sees  the  gloom 
of  despair  closing  all  around  him.  until  at  last  a fearful 
tempest  breaks  mrtli,  the  wares  swell  beyond  all  bounds, 
and,  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overlloiv  the  cliff,  and 
huii  the  devoted  victim  down  into  the  abv«s  of  the  sea. 
Melt’s  odes,  which  fUl  the  second  volume  of  his  works. 
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ate  mostly  arooroui,  though  not  indecent.  Some  of  them 
are  exquisitely  nuished,  su«:U  as  M..U  Lubbru’  (the  lip),  and 
' Lu  Ptfttu  ' (the  breast).  An  Italian  version  of  them  has 
b^n  published  by  Professor  Rosini  of  Pisa,  which  however 
is  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  original. 

Meh  has  written  a mock  heroic  iHieio,  under  Uic  title  of 
* Don  Chisciutti'  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantos,  which 
is  a sort  of  iroiiation  of  C!ervantes’s  celebrated  novel.  It 
abounds  with  beauties  of  detail,  but  tlie  ludicrous  prevails 
throughout,  and  often  becomes  mere  farce.  He  also  wrote 
a volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  some  of  which  rctfect  on 
peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and  otlier 
minor  jiocms.  Ills  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  his  own  revision,  in  IS  14,  in  seven  volumes. 
King  Perdinand  granted  the  author  a copyright  for  ten 
years,  ond  gave  him  also  a small  pension,  fur  which  the 
author  expresses  his  gratitude  in  one  of  his  compositions. 
Meh  died,  nut  lung  after,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen,  a deli* 
racy  of  rednement  which  places  it  foremost  among  the 
written  languages  of  Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian 
and  other  Italian  dialects,  with  specimens  of  their  poetical 
capabilities,  are  given  in  an  article 'On  the  Study  of  the 
Italian  Language  and  Litoratuie,’  in  No.  X.  of  the  *(^uar« 
terly  Journal  of  Education.' 

MRXIA  (Zoology),  M.  Latreille's  name  for  a genus  of 
Cancfriant  {Lybia  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  has  since 
withdrawn  the  name  in  favour  of  M.  Latreille's  prior  appel- 
lation). This  form  approximates  to  Pt/umnus,  but  has  also 
some  analc^y  with  Uruftsus. 

Example.  Melia  feaseUaia.  CoIourwhUisb  with  red  lines; 
some  hairs  on  the  feet.  Length  about  five  lines. 

Localityt  Isle  of  France. 


MR'L1.\,  so  called  from  MiXm.  the  Greek  name  of  the 
common  a»h,  which  one  s|K)cies  of  the  genus  is  thought  to 
resemble  in  foliage.  It  belun^^  to  the  natural  family  3/e- 
iiiicup,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  which  is.  like 
Mclia,  characterised  by  having  the  ninments  of  the  anthers 
combined  into  a tube,  with  the  anthers  sessile  within  it, 
and  opentug  inwards;  the  seeils  without  wings.  The 
species  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Indian ; one  is  na- 
turalised iu  the  South  of  Europe,  and  one  is  found  in  North 
America;  of  theac,  Melia  Azadirachta.  the  AVem  ttfe  or 
idarj^aa  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  lias  been  separated 
into  u disliiict  genus  on  account  chiefly  of  its  ternary,  not 
quinary,  struclxiro  of  the  parts  of  the  pistil,  and  its  single- 
seeded  fruit.  This  has  been  named  Azadirachta  from  the 
Persian  kAzad-i-durukhi,  the  excellent  tree).  Its  bark  is 
bitter,  and  considered  a valuable  tonic.  The  fleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  (like  that  of  the  olive)  yields  a fixed  oil.  which  is 
bitter,  and  ronsiderod  anthelmintic  and  stiraulont  The 
leaves  arc  universally  used  in  India  for  poultices,  and  both 
the  tlowcni  and  seeds  arc  irritating  and  stimulant.  Accord- 
ing tu  Dr.  .\inslic  a kind  of  toddy  is  procured  by  fermenting 
the  sap  of  henlihy  young  margosa-trecs. 

Melia  Azedan^,  sometimes  called  Persian  lilac.  Pride  of 
India,  and  Ommon  Kead-tree  (Hill  3/orgoca,  by  Dr.  Ain- 
sheX  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a native  of  China:  it 
is  also  a nalivo  of  the  North  of  India.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
•railed  dek  in  the  north  provinces  of  India,  and  may  bo  con- 
founded with  another  species  under  the  name  Azedarach 
by  Avicennx  When  in  flower  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  lilac,  and  its  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  berries 
are  sweetish,  and.  (hough  said  to  W poisonous,  arc  eaten  by 
children  in  the  United  States  without  inconvenience,  but 
arc  reputed  to  be  a powoiTiil  vermifuge,  llie  bark  of  the 
root  iu  iu  recent  statu  has  a bitter  nnu>cous  taste,  yielding 
its  virtues  to  boiling  water,  and  U cathartic  and  emetic,  and 
considered  in  the  United  States  an  eflicient  anthelmintic, 
and  also  useful  in  infantile  remittents. 

Melia  lixtkayun  is  distinguished  by  Dr.  Royle  from  the 
West  Indian  M.  aempervirma  of  Schwara,  with  which  it  was 


united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  Tliis  tree  anpears  to  bo  n native 
of  Persin,  (hough  common  Ihruughnul  India;  it  is  culled  by 
the  Arabs  ban^  and  by  the  Persians  aztul  i-dumkbt.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  this  may  be  one  erf  the  trees  in- 
cluded under  (he  Azedarach  of  Avicenna.  The  seeds  are 
bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and  anthelmintic,  as  is  also 
tho  bark.  M.  totnentoaa  is  a species  found  in  the  island  of 
Penang,  and  M.  compoaila,  in  which  arc  included  both  M. 
auj>erba  and  M.  robuata,  is  a species  found  in  ilatabar 
and  Mysore. 

MEL1A'CE./E.  a natural  order  of  polypctalous  Exogens, 
distinguibhed  from  all  others  by  their  stamens  being  iiniteil 
into  a complete  cup,  within,  and  oflen  below,  the  liro  uf 
which  the  anthers  are  inserted.  It  con»uU  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate,  often  compound,  leaves,  inhabiting 
all  countries  within  the  tropics,  but  very  rare  in  coldt-r 
climates;  the  Melia  Azedarach,  or  Bead-tree,  a Syrian  plant, 
now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  fomiing  the  prin- 
cijNil  exception.  In  general  the  siiecies  are  hitler  and 
astringent,  but  they  are  sometimes  nangerouMy  poisonous, 
acting  violently  as  emelics  ami  purgatives.  Nulwith<<tand- 
ing  this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  (he  Lanseh  i«  esteemed  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Miinca  cdulis  is  enton  in 
Silhcl,  where  it  seems  to  resemble  the  Litchi  and  Luiigaii 
of  China. 
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I.  THctitUanioeitikiUsi : S. as  espaiHloU  Aowtir:  3,»n{Mfrujl:  4.  alnm,^ 
(tociluM  til  llic  uinui. 

MELICERTA.  (Zoolog)’.)  [PruiooRAnA.]  Melicerta 
and  Melicertua  are  also  used  to  designate  genera  of  Crus- 
taceans. [Salicoqt^es.] 

MELIIjOT,  the  Melilotus  or  Honey-lotus  of  botanists, 
so  railed  from  its  smell,  is  a tall  ) cllow-llowerc<l  annual. 
It  has  loose  racemes  of  small  (lownrs  formed  like  those  of 
Clover,  of  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  a species.  The 
Melilotus  officinalis,  or  Tri/olium  M'^lilotua  offirtnulia  of 
Linnsous,  has  long  roots  and  a branching  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  hedges,  and  neg- 
lected fields.  When  cullivated  in  a dr}'  soil  and  mado  into 
hay.  it  has  a powerful  aromatic  smell,  ond  mixed  in  a small 
iKuportion  wiih  meaduw-hav,  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 

plant  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheeso  called 
Sihahziegcr.  It  is  ground  in  a mill,  and  mixed  with  the 
curd  into  a kind  of  pa.ste,  which  is  put  into  conical  moulds 
and  there  dried.  [Chkbsr.1 

The  white  or  Siberian  mulilot  riseii  several  feet  high,  with 
a strung  branching  stem.  It  was  strongly  rcrommendcil 
by  Thouin  in  o memoir  addressed  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris  in  1788,  and  has  been  tried  occasionally 
with  some  success  by  various  agriculturists,  without  however 
having  bi*cn  so  generally  adopted  for  cultivation  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  high  encomiums  ]>o.*ised  u)K>n 
it.  It  nil!  bear  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  ana  produces  a 
very  great  quantity  of  green  fodder.  It  should  be  cut 
before  the  stems  l^ome  woody,  and  thus  it  will  continue 
several  years  in  the  ground,  although  it  is  naturally  only 
biennial,  A light  and  moist  soil  suits  this  plant  best. 
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MELl^NA,  Schumacher’s  name  for  the  genus  Pemaot 
authors.  [Mallsace\.  vol.  xiv^  p.  335.] 

MELINDA,  or,  as  it  is  writion  in  Captain  Owen’s  ‘ Voy- 
ages.’ Malcenda,  is  a port  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  in  about  3*  S.  laU  and  40*  E.  long.  It  derives  its 
ehieftitle  to  notice  from  the  first  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  north  as 
this  place,  where  he  got  a pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct 
his  vessel  to  India.  Gama  describes  the  town  os  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  soa>shore,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  con- 
sisting of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  handsome 
rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time  evidently 
a place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portugtiose, 
under  Don  Francisco  d’Almeyda,  took  possession  of  this 
place,  and.  about  twenty-three  years  later,  they  occupied 
Morabas  also;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  much 
superior.  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  is  not  known  when 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  taken  from  tlie  Portuguese;  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner 
It  was  lost  by  the  Arabs ; but  when  Captain  Vidal  visited 
the  place  in  1824,  he  found  tliat  the  territoriesof  the  antient 
kingdom  of  Melinda  were  totally  occupied  by  the  Galla,  a 
savage  nation,  which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as 
Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  Captain  Vidal  found 
nothing  but  ruins,  and  ho  thinks  that  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Galla  in  their  wars  against  the  Arabs,  who 
posseted  and  still  possess  most  of  the  ports  along  this 
coast  {OneTi'%  Narrative  of  Voyaget  to  explore  the  Shore* 
qf  Africa,  ifsr.l 

MELI'PHAGA.  [Melipkaoid*.] 

MELIPHA'GID.i£  (Honey-suckers),  a family  of  Tenui- 
rostral  birds.  ^s?nnRosTREs.] 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  psner  ' On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  tuo  Orders  ana  Families  of  Birds’  (Linn,  Tran*., 
vol.  XV.).  thus  generally  refers  to  the  Meliphagida.  ‘ That 
extraordinary  group,  the  existence  of  the  much  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  for  which  there  was  consequently  no  piece  in  bis 
system,  occupies  a prominent  and  important  situation  in  the 
ornithological  department  of  nature.  Chiefly  confined  to 
Australasia,  where  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  multitude  of  species, 
they  find  a sufficient  and  never-fuiling  support  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  that  country.  There  (he  fields  are 
never  without  blossom,  and  some  different  species  of  plants, 
particularly  the  species  of  Eucalyptu*,  afford  a constant 
succession  of  that  food  which  is  suited  to  the  tubular  and 
brush-like  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  birds.  Their 
numbers  and  variety  seem  in  consequence  to  bo  almost  un- 
limited. Like  the  Sfor*upial  Animal*  of  the  same  country, 
a group  to  all  appearance  equally  anomalous,  which  con- 
tains within  Us  own  circle  representatives  of  all  the  other 
groups  of  the  Mammalia,  this  division  of  birds  comprises 
every  form  which  is  observable  among  the  families  of  the 
Jnte*»oret.  From  the  powerfully  constructed  and  strong- 
billed  CorvideB  and  Orioli,  down  to  the  slender  Merop*tud 
the  delicately  shaped  Cinnyri*,  every  In*e**orial  group  has 
its  analogous  type  in  this  fkmily.  Their  tmproa^  to  the 
Scan*orial  tribie  is  strongly  conspicuous.  Tim  hind  toe  of 
the  greater  portion  of  (be  group  is  long,  powerful,  and  app^ 
renily  formra  for  climbing,  as  Mr.  Lowin  has  pointed  out  in 
his  generic  description  of  Meliphaga  (Bird*  of  Neto  Hoi- 
land).  In  this  point  of  view  they  seem  in  Australasia  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  genuine  Acs' ; no  species  of  Wood- 
pecker, as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  having 
nitbe.rto  been  found  in  that  country.  This  strong  affinity 
to  the  Scansore*  is  preserved  by  their  forming  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  present  circle,  which  comes  in  contact  with 
that  tribe.  I have  indeed  some  doubts  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  affinity,  they  may  not  be  oven  still  more  inti- 
mately united  to  that  group,  and  form  the  immediate  point 
of  junction  of  the  present  tribe  with  the  CerthiaeUe.  1 
liave  consequently  entered  them  and  their  conterminous 
families  into  the  tabular  series  with  a mark  of  uncertainty. 
Time,  with  more  accurate  examination  of  their  manners 
and  internal  economy,  will  clear  away,  it  U to  be  hoped, 
tliese  and  similar  points  of  doubt  respecting  groups  so  inte- 
resting. llie  following  facts  however  are,  1 think,  suf- 
ficiently decided,  namelv,  that  the  t^e  groups,  the 
J^omeropidte,  Meliphagiaa,  and  Neciariniadee,  constitute 
distinct  and  prominent  divisions  in  the  tribe,  of  which, 
P.  No.  522. 


by  that  generally  stronger  and  more  perfect  conform- 
ation which  distinguishes  them  from  the  more  typical 
families,  they  funn  the  aberrant  groups;  that  they  are 
united  among  themselves  by  general  affinities ; and  that 
they  connect  the  tribe  on  cacn  side  with  the  conterminous 
tribes  that  approach  it,  that  is,  with  the  Scamore*  at  the 
one  extreme,  and  with  the  Fit*iro*lre*,  where  we  first  en- 
tered on  the  order,  st  the  other.’ 

Mr.  Swainson  (Cla**iJication  rf  Bird*,  vol.  i.),  after  ob- 
serving that  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
tongue  of  the  African  Sun-hinU  stales  that 

by  a fortunate  chance  he  had  discoverc<l  that  the  typo 
among  the  Australian  Honey-suckers  (J/<*/i|>Aagtdr7)  which 
represents  the  Trochilidre,  fios  the  tongue  constructed  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  those  birds.  * T^is  brings  us,’  con- 
tinues Mr.  Swainson,  'to  the  second  description  of  exten- 
sible, or  rather  of  suctorial  tongues,  and  which  is  of  a form 
almost  peculiar  to  the  honey-suckers  of  Australia  and  its 
islands.  In  these  birds  the  tongue  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sible as  in  the  Trochilida,  being  seldom  more  than  half  os 
long  again  as  the  bill ; nor  are  the  bones  of  the  o*  hyoide* 
carried  back  upon  the  skull,  as  in  the  woodpeckers  and 
humming-birds.  Nevertheless  the  structure  appears  espe- 
cially adapted  for  suction ; the  form  of  the  loader  part  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  birds,  but  the  end  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  fibres  or  filaments  exactly  ny 
sembling  a painter’s  brush.  Lewin,  who  drew  and  described 
Uiese  birds  in  their  native  region,  has  figured  the  tongue  of 
the  warty-faced  honeysuckcr  (Meliphaga  Phrygia)  (Birdt 
rf  Hew  HolUmd,  pi.  4),  and  describes  the  bird  as  sometimes 
to  be  seen  * in  great  numbers,  constantly  flying  iram  tree  to 
tree  (particularly  the  blue  gum),  feeding  among  the  blos- 
soms by  cxtractuig  the  honey  with  their  long  tongues  from 
every  flower  as  they  passed.*^  What  will  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  to  the  scientific  naturalist  is  the  fact  that 
some  birds  of  this  rooliphagous  group  are  actually  wood- 
peckers, and  yet  retain  the  typical  structure  of  the  tongue 
of  their  own  natural  family.  The  same  observer,  speaking 
of  the  blue-faced  honey-sucker,  describes  it  as  being  * fond 
of  picking  transverse  holes  in  the  bark,  between  which  and 
the  wood  it  inserts  its  long  tongue  in  search  of  small  in- 
sects, which  it  draws  out  with  great  dexterity.’  Now,  as 
Lewin  describes  this  bird  as  a honey-sucker,  we  must  con- 
clude, until  facts  prove  otherwise,  that  it  has  the  filamentous 
tongue  of  the  honcy-suckors,  but  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  spearing  insects,  but  of  catching  them  by  moans 
of  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  filamcn(s,^a  inode  of  cap- 
turing its  prey  by  no  means  improbable,  provided  the  insects 
are  of  small  size.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  (hat 
the  food  of  the  Meliphagidix,  several  of  which  arc  as  large 
as  a thrush,  and  three  or  four  much  larger,  is  restricted,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  humming-birds,  simply  to  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  They  indeed  feed  upon  the  honey,  but,  as 
Lewin  declares,  combined  with  the  numerous  small  insects 
lodged  in  most  of  the  flowers,  which  they  extract  in  a dex- 
terous manner  with  their  tongues,  peculiarly  formed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  clear  however,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  that  birds  which  are  attached  to  the  secre- 
tions of  particular  trees,  as  are  many  of  the  Meliphagidtr, 
can  only  enjoy  their  favourite  food  for  a comparatively  short 
season,  that  is,  while  the  tree  or  plant  is  in  blossom.  They 
mutt  therefore  either  feeil  at  other  times  upon  small  insects 
or  upon  fruit.  The  two  first  habits  wc  have  shown  them  to 
possess;  and  the  last,  that  of  devouring  fruits  also,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  yellow-eared  honey-sucker  of  Lewin,  who 
remarks  that  * in  the  winter  season  these  birds  have  been 
seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  berry  of  the  white  cedar  in 
great  numbers.’ 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Meliphagida  the  first  family  of 
the  tribe  Tenmroatre* ; and  he  thus  characterizes  these 
Honey-*xicker* : — 

Bill  the  strongest  in  this  tribe  ( Tenmrostre*),  having  the 
mandible  distinctly  notched.  Feet  large,  strong;  the  hinder 
toe  much  developed.  Tongue  exlensiblo,  generally  ending 
in  a bunch  of  filaments. 

The  following  genera  and  subgencra  arc  placed  by  this 
author  under  the  Meliphagidse. 

Genera.  Meliphaga.  (Lewin.) 

Bill  moderate  or  short,  weak ; the  under  mandible  not 
thickened,  lateral  /oes  unequal;  the  inner  the  shortest 
Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Tongue  bifid ; each  division 
eodiDg  in  numerous  filaments.  (Sw.) 
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8ubgen€r&:<»3f«/tpAa^a.  (Kxamplo,  Meliphaga  6ar* 
iata*  * Oi«.  Dor.,’  pi.  57,  and  M.  Australatiana. ) Ptilotit 
(Sw.),  leading  to  (jlyciphUa.  (Kxaniple,  ‘ Lew.  Bda.,'  pi.  6.) 
Zanthomiza  (Sw.).  ( Kxamplo,  Zanihomisa  Phrygia^ 

Shaw.  *Zool.  ofN.  H.,’pl.4,ttic  tcnuirostral  type.)  Anthh 
cheera"f  (Horsfleld  and  Viww),  the  maorial  type.  (Ex* 
ample,  Anthochttra  carunculaia.  White’a  ‘ Voyage,*  pL  6.) 

Glyciphila.  (Sw.) 

Habit  of  Melipfu^a.  lUU  either  shorter  or  slightly 
longer  than  the  head ; the  notch  in  the  upper  mandible  far 
removed  from  the  tip.  Tongue  rather  short,  terminated  by 
numerous  filaments.  The  thinl  and  three  following  t(uilU 
longest  and  nearly  equal.  Lateral  toe$  equal.  Tail  even. 
(Sw.) 

(Example,  G./ulvi/ront.  Lewin,  N.  H.  Bird*,  pi.  22.) 

Antboroixa. 

Habit  of  Meliphaga.  Bill  rather  short  Tbn^e  f 
Htngf  much  rounded;  all  the  quills  more  or  loss  termi* 
noting  in  points.  Tail  forked.  Lateral  toe*  equal.  The 
fissiro»tral  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  A.  candoeephala.  (*  Mus.  Curl.,*  i.,  pi.  5.) 

Leptoglossua.  (Sw.) 

Habit  of  Cinnyri*.  BUI  remarkably  tong,  slender,  and 
carved.  Tongue  retractile,  long,  bifurcated,  ns  in  TrockiUts. 
Lateral  toe*  unequal.  Tail  nearly  even.  The  tcnuirostral 
type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  L.  cucullatu*.  (’  Ois.  Dor^  pi*  60  ) ' 

Ptiloturus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  much  lengthened,  slightly  cun'ed;  the  upper  man* 
diblo  dilated,  and  folding  over  the  base  of  the  under;  the 
margins  of  both  inflected  towards  Uieir  tips.  Sottril* 
lengthened;  tboai>erture  linear.  moderate, rounded; 

the  first  quill  spurious;  the  four  next  very  broad  at  their 
base,  and  emarginate  at  the  inner  web.  Lateral  elair* 
unequal.  TliiV  very  long,  graduated ; the  middle  feathers 
lax  and  narrow.  The  rasonal  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  P.  Capensi*.  (Le  Vaill.,  pi.  287, 

286.) 

Manorhina.  (Vieill.) 

Z?t7/ short,  robust ; the  under  mandible  thickened:  culmen 
arched,  and  much  elevated  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  its  wholo  length;  commissure  curved;  upper 
mandible  notched  near  tlw  tin. 

Example.  M.  viridi*.  (‘  111.  of  Om.,*  pi.  78.) 

Subgencra:— (Gymnophiys?)  (Sw.).  Ex- 
ample, G.  torquatu*.  (I/ewin.  * N.  If.  Birds,’  pi.  24.)  AV- 
doptarut  (Sw.).  (Example,  E.  bicinclut.) 

Entomiza.  (Sw.) 

PiVj  strong,  moderate ; culmen  much  elevated.  Noetril* 
larn,  naked ; the  aperture  large,  oval,  and  placed  in  the 
miudle  of  the  bill,  at  the  termination  of  the  naked  mem- 
brane; culmen  obtuse,  convex.  Frontal  feathers  small, 
compact.  Hind  toe  and  daw  very  large,  and  as  long  as  the 
mid^o  toe. 

Example,  B*  eyanoti*.  (Lewin,  * N.  H.  Birds,*  pi.  4.) 

Philedon.  (Cuv.) 

Culmen  share,  carinated.  Head  and  face  naked.  .No.’ll 
with  an  clovatea  protuberance.  Hind  toe  and  claw  shorter 
than  the  middle. 

Example,  P.  cormculatu*.  (White’s  * VoyV  pi.  16.) 

Myzomela.  (Horsf.  and  Vigors.) 

.^i7/witb  Loth  mandibles  very  considerably  curved;  the 
sides  broad  and  much  compressed.  Tongue  and  nottril*  as 
\r\  Meliphaga.  lengthened ; the  third,  fourth,  and 

fifth  quills  equal.  7bt7  short,  even.  Middle  toe  much 
lunger  than  the  hinder;  lateral  toes  equal. 

Example,  M.  cardhtalit.  (Lewin,  * N.  H.  Birds,*  pi.  19.) 
Mr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  this  can  bo  the  fifth  sub- 
genus  of  Melipha^  t or  an  aberrant  MeHthre)>te*  f 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  their ' Description  of  the 
Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linncan  Society,’ 
after  remarking  on  the  then  ( I S26)  imperfect  state  of  know- 
ledge with  Togktd  to  this  group,  ami  the  constant  influx  of 

* CerthU  Now  TloUsodis  of  old  aalhoci ; ■nd  of  wbkti  Mr.  SvaIbko  is 
led  ti>  beli«T*  It.  SorleoA  U uoljr  s Msn»l  <Ufforviiee. 

f BIr.  Swucuao  lia«tbe  fuUoviasBote  to  JMthufA^rre:—'  I hwdly  think  it 
■rineahto  lodUerimliuio  thoM  •ubontiimlo  tyw*  by  nibitvapna  ncnei:  but  an 
(baa  of  JaiAoekarm  ha*  be«Q  alnady  doo«.  1 mto  doai^Ated  wbst  appean  to 
BM  tebs  thnogrthaethmi  ttw  flnb  1 aa  uSMquajated  wiUw* 


new  species  from  New  Holland  and  the  Australian  Island#* 
observe  that  the  then  known  species  exhibited  five  pro- 
minent modifications  of  form,  according  to  the  variation 
chiefly  of  the  characters  of  the  bill  and  tail,  and  that  they 
wished  to  consider  these  typos  of  form  as  sections  only  of 
the  group  which  they  name  provisionally  the  genus  j/efi- 
phaga.  when  the  species  should  become  more  known, 
they  express  their  opinions  that  the  sections  there  markctl 
out  mignt  justly  be  considered  genera,  and  the  higher  group 
be  denominaletl  Meliphagina.  * When  this  subdivision 
takes  place,’  say  our  authors  in  conclusion,  ’ the  section 
which  stands  first  in  our  text  may  be  considered  the  true 
3fehf)higa.’  The  Meliphaga  Noew  Hollandiee  will  form 
the  type.  It  may  be  thus  characterised : — Bill  rather 
slender,  subelongatc : the  culmen  arched,  subcultraled  at 
the  base ; nosfnZr  longitudinal,  linear,  very  narrow,  covered 
above  by  a membrane,  and  exceeding  the  middle  of  Uie 
bill  in  length.  Tongw  furnished  at  the  apex  with  many 
bristles.  If’ing*  moderate,  somewhat  rounded  ; first  qutll 
short ; second,  third,  and  fourth  (which  last  is  longest)  gra- 
dually longer;  the  third  and  fifth,  the  second  and  sixth, 
^ual : external  beards  (pwonUe)  of  the  third  to  the  seventh 
inclusive  widest  in  the  middle.  T<u7  subelongate,  rounded. 
Peet  rather  strong ; hallux  subelongate,  strong ; acrotarses 
BcuteUated. 

Example,  Meliphaga  Moca  Ilol/andia. 

Mr.  C^cy  says, ' This  bird  is  most  froouently  met  with  in 
the  trees  growing  in  scrubs,  where  tho  uiflerent  species  of 
Banhna  are  found,  the  flowers  of  which,  1 have  reason  to 
think,  afford  it  a sustenance  during  winter.  In  the  summer 
I have  shot  it  when  sucking  the  flowers  of  Leptotjiermum 
fiaveecen*.  In  the  scrubs  about  Paramatta  it  is  very  com- 
, mon.* 


Tbe  following  aro  tho  sections  given  by  Mr.  Vigors  and 
Dr.  Horsfield. 

Tail  rounded,  bill  rather  long  and  slender. 

Mel.  Moca  BoUandia,  Auetralaeiana,  and  meUmope. 

• * 

Tail  rounded ; bill  rather  shorter,  and  rather  strong. 
Mel.  ounVximiV,  ekrysotii,  and  leucoti*. 

• « « 

Tail  c(|ual,  bill  rather  short,  strong.  iMelithreptu*  of 
Vieillot?) 

Mel.  chrytopt,  lunulata,  indiatineta,  and  brevirotirit. 

« • • « 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short  and  slender. 

Mel,  eardinali*. 

* • « • • 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  slender  and  longer. 

Mel.  ienuiro»tri*.fitlvifrons. 

Tho  other  genera  recorded  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Hors- 
ficld  arc  MyzanthaCV.  and  H.),  Anthoc^ra,  Tropidorkyn- 
chuM  (V.  and  H.),  Sericulu*  (Sw.),  Mimeta  (King))  P*o- 
pKodee  (V.  and  H.)»  and  PomatorlUnua  (Horsf.). 
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ME'LITA,  Dr.  Leftch's  namo  for  a genus  of  Amnhipod- 
ous  crustaceans  generallj  found  bcnoatn  stones  on  tne  sea- 
shores. 

Example,  Melita  palmata^  Cancer  paimattu,  Montagu. 
Colour  blackish;  antenum  and  feet  annulated  with  pole 
greyish. 


MELITiE  A.  This  term  is  employed  by  Peron  and  Blain- 
Tille  for  a group  of  Meduside,  by  Lamarck  and  Lamouruux 
for  Polypiaria,  analogous  to  Isis  and  Gorgonia.  [Poly- 
riARIA  CORTICIFERA.J 

MELITH REPrUS.  [Mkliphagid.s;  Soui-Manoa.] 

MEXITO,  S.\INT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sardis 
in  Lydia,  in  the  second  century.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom 
St.  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Jiev.,  iit.  1-6;  but  this 
conjecture  is  not  supported  by  any  antivnt  writer,  and  it  is 
also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopata  of  Melito. 

rolycratos,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  second  century, 
be  IS  called  ' Melito  the  Eunuch,’  probably  because  he 
lived  in  celibacy,  in  onlcr  the  belter  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office:  the  same  writer  adds,  that  be  was  guided  in 
all  his  conduct  by  the  iiiHucnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Eusob., 
Hiti.  EeC  y r.  24.)  Tortullian,  as  (quoted  by  Jerome,  praises 
his  eloquent  and  omtoricol  genius,  and  says  that  lie  was 
thought  by  many  to  bo  a prophet.  Yet  ho  has  been 
charged  with  heterodoxy;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than 
the  titles,  or  {lerhapsa  misunderstandiug  of  the  titles, of  one 
or  two  of  his  works. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  them.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  but  wo  are  not  told  whether  it 
ever  reached  bis  hanus.  Eusebius,  who  has  prcscr%cd  an 
extract  from  this  ai>ology.  places  it  in  a.o.  170;  Tillomont 
assigns  to  it  the  date  of  175;  Baanago  and  Lardner,  that  of 
177. 

Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of 
the  second  centurv. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a ' Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged.’ This  is  the  earliest  catalogue  of  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  obtained, 
as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had 
travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  It  contains  all  the  books 
at  present  received  os  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and 
Either^  of  which  tbo  former  is  probably  included  under 
* Esdras  ’ (Ezra).  Tbo  'Proverbs  of  l^lomon’aro  also 
called  * Wisdom.’ 

Melito  wrote  a b<x)k  on  Easter,  a fragment  of  which  is 
prosen'ed  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a controversy 
which  arose  in  Laodicca  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast. 

All  bis  other  works  ore  lost;  but  from  tho  title  of  one 
of  them, ' Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John,’ 
Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  Ite  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  canonical,  and  ascribed  it  to  tho  A^stle  John. 

(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.,  tv.  26;  Hieronymus,  De  Hr. 
lUuti. ; Du  Pin’s  Ece.  Hist.,  cent  2 ; Cave’s  Lives  of  the 
Fat?iers,so\.  i.,  p.  179;  Lordner's  Cr^ibihty,  part  ii.,  c.  15.) 

MELIZO'PUILUS,  Dr.  Leach’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Insessorial  birds.  [Mbrl'lid.w;  SvLViAD^e.} 

MELLILITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  crystallized.  Pri- 
mary form  a square  prism.  Scratches  apatite.  Colour 
reddish  or  greyish  yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent. 
Spoci&e  gravity  3'S4  to  3*28. 

Fuses  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a greenish  glass ; tho  powder 
gelatinizes  in  nitric  acia.  Found  at  Tivoli  and  Capo  ai  Bovo 
near  Rome. 

Analysis  b)'  Carpi : — Silica,  38* ; Lime,  19*6  ; Mn^esia, 
19*4;  Alumm^  2‘9;  oxide  of  Iron,  12*1;  oxide  of  Man* 
ganese,  2* ; oxide  of  Titanium,  4* 


MELLITE.  Honey-Stone.  Occurs  nodular,  cmnular, 
and  crystallized.  Primary  forma  square  prism.  Fracluro 
conchoidol.  Harduess  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  honey-yellow, 
orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous. 
l>anslucent ; transparent.  Specific  gravity  1*597.  In  the 
tlamo  of  a candle  it  becomes  white  and  opaque.  When, 
more  strongly  heated  it  becomes  black  and  falls  to  powder. 

Found  at  Artem  in  Thuringia,  in  bituminous  wi^. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth: — M^litie  acid,  46 ; Alumina,  16; 
Water,  38. 

3/f//»/ie.4«Jwasdi8Covored  by  Klaproth  in  mellito,  which 
is  a mcliitatcof  alumina ; this,  when  digested  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  the  alkaline  melli- 
tate  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  acetate  oflead,  by  which 
inellitate  of  lead  is  proripitaled,  and  this  treated  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  mcliitic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

This  acid  has  a sour  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needlo- 
form  cryslaU.  Neither  nitric  nor  hydrfichloric  acid  pro- 
duces «ny  eflect  upon  it,  but  it  undergoes  some  change 
when  heated  aith  alcohol. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Pelouze  this  acid  consists 

I One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  1 * 

I Four  etjuivalents  of  carbon  . 24* 

Four  cr;uivalvuU  of  oxygen  . 32* 

Equivalent  . 57* 

MELUa’ORA.  [Ratel.] 

MELLON,  a com{>ound  of  azole  and  carbon,  discovered 
by  Liebig,  and  which,  like  cyanogen,  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  indifferent  pro|H>rt  ions,  is  considered  as  a compound 
radical.  When  dry  sulphocyanogcn  is  heated  to  redness  in 
a retort,  it  is  decomposed ; there  arc  obtained  a considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  there 
remains  a substance  of  a lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is 
mellon. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  ha.s  a yellow 
colour ; is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  hydrocblorio 
or  sulphuric  acids;  but  it  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soda ; and  with 
the  lost  mentioned,  ammonia  is  evolved.  Mellon  decom- 
poses the  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphoi-yanide  of  potassium, 
when  fused  with  them,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphocyanogcn 
being  evolved.  When  heated  with  potassium  it  forms  mel- 
lonurct  of  potassium,  which,  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuricacid  being  added  to  the 
solution,  hydromellonic  cid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
in  tho  stato  of  hydrate,  as  a dirty  white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  becomes  yellow  on  drying:  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a weak  acid  reaction,  and  is  nut  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Mellon  is  composed  of— 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon  ...  36 

Four  equivalents  of  aiote  • • . 56 

Equivalent  . • • 98 

and  this,  with  one  equivalent  of  hydrogens  1,  forms  1 
equivalent  of  hydroraellonio  acid  = 93. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
born  in  1666,  died  in  1743.  The  work  by  which  his  namo 
is  known  is*  The  great  Importance  of  a Religious  Life,’ a 
book  of  which  the  author  was  not  known  till  after  his  death, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  tho  first  carl  of  Eg- 
mont.  Nichols  mentions,  in  his 'Literary  Anecdotes,'  tliat 
since  the  death  of  Mclinoth  to  bis  time  above  100,000  copies 
of  this  Work  had  been  sold. 

MELMOTH,  WIIXJ.VM,  son  of  the  above,  born  in  1710, 
died  in  1799,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by 
Sir  Eardlcy  Wilmot.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  tho 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs. 
Ogle.  Ho  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  though  not  edu- 
cated at  cithor  University,  and  his  translations  of  the  Epistles 
of  Pliny,  those  of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on 
Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  tho 
best  in  the  English  language.  Tliuse  translations  arc  made 
in  an  easy  ana  pleasing  but  rather  diffuse  style.  He  was 
the  writer  of  * ritzOsborne's  Letters,  containing  disserta- 
tions both  moral  and  literary.’  Ho  wrote  a treatUo  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  Memoirs  of  his  father.  Both 
Birch  and  Warum,  the  former  in  his  lifeof  Tillotson,  the 
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latter  in  a note  on  Pope’*  works,  mention  Melmoth’*  trans- 
tations  witli  the  highwl  prai-c.  He  also  wrote  a poem  on 
AclUe  and  Retired  1-ife.  in  Dixisley’s  * Collection,'  which  ia 
cliaracterised  by  smtwth  ver>-itb‘Qtion  and  sound  morality. 
(.Chalmers  * Dwgruphtcal  i>ic/io;iary;  NichoU  * Literary 
Anrcdatt>s. ) 

MKLO  (Malacology),  Brodcrip'a  name  for  a subgenus  of 
Vohita.  [Viuiira.] 

MKLOBE'SIA,  a gctius  of  Polypiaria.  proposed  by  La- 
mouroux.  The  small  porous  plates  of  this  stony  substance 
are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  marine  plants. 

MKLOCRl'NUS,  a genus  of  Crinoideo,  employed  by 
Goldfuss  in  his  ‘ I’etrifacta  Europse  * for  some  fossils  of  the 
transitiun  limestone.  It  has  not  yet  been  roentiuned  as 
Bni  ish.  f Kncri  nitk.I 

MELODRAMA.  [English  Drama,  p.  409.] 

MKIjODY  (piXyfm),  in  music,  is  Air  or  Son'f—a  luo- 
ccssion  of  single  diatonic  sounds,  in  mea.sured  lime. 

Melody  and  Air  are  synonymous  terms  in  modern  music, 
whatever  their  difference  may  have  been  in  that  of  antient 
Greece ; we  therefore  shall  add  but  little  to  what  wo  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  under  iho  word  Air,  to  which 
the  reader  is  particularly  referred. 

The  question— which  exercises  most  inlluencc  over  the 
mind,  melody  or  harmony?  ha.s  often  been  agitated,  Rous* 
Beau  taking  the  lead,  who  certainly  has  treated  it  eloquently, 
but  inconsistently,  acting  the  part  of  odvo<-ate  on  both  sides, 
and  on  oacli  refutes  himself.  He  seems  to  otlrnit,  and  thus 
to  agree  with  Metastasio,  that  music  is  a kind  of  languagu, 
but  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  like  every  other  language,  it 
can  only  affect  those  who  understand  it  by  either  studying 
its  principles,  as  m the  case  of  the  few,  or  by  frequently 
hearing,  and  thus  liccoming  empirically  acquainted  with  it, 
as  in  tlie  caso  of  the  many.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  simple  music,  that  is,  melody,  like  simple 
language,  makes  most  impression  on  the  unlearned  majority, 
because  easily  understood  ; while  complex  music,  namely, 
harmony,  like  high>wrought  rhetoric,  excites  more  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  the  instructed  minority,  who  enter  itito  its 
combinations  and  perceive  all  its  relations.  Melody  and 
harmony  may  be  said  to  gencraio  each  other,  tho  one 
being  a selection  of  single  sounds  from  a barrounic  source, 
the  other  a union  of  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously 
heard.  Thus  both  are  closely  connected ; and  Dr.  Burney 
ha^i  remarked,  that  after  melody  and  harmony  have  been 
heard  together,  nothing  can  coui|>ensato  for  their  separa- 
tion. 

MF/LOE  VESICATO'RIUS.  [CANTHAmts.] 

MKLOGALLIC  ACID.  Tho  reference  to  this  article 
under  Gallic  Acid  is  a typographical  eriur.  It  should 
have  l)orn  MeiagHlIic  Acid.  [Mrtaoallic  Acid.] 

MRLOLO'NTIlID.,E.  a family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  Aociion  Lam^lUcftrnes,  and  subsection  Phylinphasi. 
This  family,  of  which  the  common  cockchafer  {Sleloloniha 
vutaariti  is  an  example,  may  be  thus  charaeterised  : labrum 
Irannverse,  and  m most  instances  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle; 
mentum  os  long  as  broad,  or  with  the  length  exceetling  the 
breadth;  soniuiiineH  nearly  heart-shapeil,  and  somctimet 
square:  the  anterior  margin  cither  straight  or  notched  in 
the  miildlo,  but  wnliout  any  projecting  process  or  tooth; 
mandibles  strong  and  h(.>my,  and  having  at  most  but  a single 
membranous  appenda-^e,  which  is  situated  in  a concavity  on 
the  inner  margin;  the  apex  truncated,  and  having  two  or 
three  dcntirulaiions ; raaxillte  generally  homy,  and  armed 
in  most  cases  with  five  or  six  denticulaiions ; antenns  usu- 
ally  with  more  than  three  lamcllaled  joints;  all  tho  tarsi 
terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
a spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base,  and  aumetimes 
divided  at  the  apex. 

The  family  Melolonthidse  consists  of  three  genera : Meh‘ 
intitka,  Rkizotrngtu,  and  Strtca.  and  some  subgenera  of 
minor  imporiame.  Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all 
parl!<  of  the  world.  In  Itie  genus  Mclolonlha  the  antennie  are 
ten-jointed  ; the  terminal  five,  six. or  seven  joints  are  lamol- 
lated,  and  form  a large  fan-like  appendage  ; in  the  females 
the  lamui  lated  joints  form  a sinaUtfr  club  than  in  the  males, 
owing  to  their  smaller  sir.e,  and  also  to  a decrease  in  their 
nuinbi'r,  there  lieing  six.  five,  or  four;  the  labrum  is  deeply 
cleft  on  its  lower  margin;  the  claw*  of  the  tarsi  are  fur- 
nished with  a spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base;  tho 
abdomen  in  the  male  sex  often  terminates  in  a borny  pointed 
process. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England,  the  com- 


mon cockchafer  (il/efofonMu  ru/gort*.  Fab.),  of  which  there 
is  a figure  in  the  article  Ck}LaopTKRA,  and  the  Melalontha 
/uUn,  a lai^e  s|>ecies  nearly  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
and  which  is  of  a blackish-brown  colour,  with  irregular 
whito  markings.  This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  rare  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  found  chielly  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 

The  genus  Rhitntmgui  differs  firom  Melolontba  chiefly 
in  having  but  throe  lamellaled  joints  to  the  antennte,  which 
are  nine-jointed. 

Phizotro^tu  toUtitialie,  an  insect  which  makes  its  ap« 
pcarancc  in  the  month  of  June,  and  often  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  this  country:  it  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  common  cockchafer,  but  is  of  a smaller  sixe, 
narrower  form,  and  paler  colour. 

In  the  species  of  Rhizotrogus,  as  in  Melolontha,  the 
claws  of  the  tarsi  are  furnitih^  with  a spine  on  the  under 
side  at  ihcir  base ; but  in  (he  next  genua,  Sertca,  the  claws 
of  all  the  tarsi  are  divided  at  the  apex;  tho  body  is  of  a 
convex,  ovate  form,  generally  has  a silk-like  appearance, 
and  changes  in  hue  according  with  a change  in  the  direction 
of  the  light. 

Seriea  brunnea,  a common  insect  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a uniform  pale-brown  colour  * 
the  elytra  are  rather  deeply  striated,  and,  as  well  os  the 
thorax,  thickly  punctured. 

Seriea  Ruricvla,  another  British  species  of  the  present 
genus,  is  of  a black  colour;  the  elytra  are  reddish-brown, 
and  have  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black.  This  is  a 
smaller  insect  than  the  last  (being  about  thrce-twelASs  of 
an  inch  in  length), and  of  a shorterand  more  rounded  form  : 
it  aUo  differs  in  having  the  palpi  obtusely  terminated,  and 
not  acute,  as  in  S.  brunnea.  This  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  palpi  is  considered  by  many  authors  of  sufficient 
importance  to  separate  the  two  insects  generically,  and 
by  these  authors  the  S.  Puricola  is  placed  in  tho  genus 
Omaloplia. 

The  genus  Seriea  is  found  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  in  M.  Dejean’s  ' Catalogue  des  C^l6opt£rcs'  there  are 
sixty  species  enumerated. 

In  addition  to  the  fore^ing  three  ^ups,  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  more  typical  Melo/oninidee,  Latrcille  places 
in  this  family  the  following  six  genera:— 

1.  Dasyus  (Lopel.  ct  Serv.).  This  genus  contains  but 
few  species,  and  aiq>cars  to  be  confined  to  Brazil:  they 
have  the  claws  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  bifid,  and  those  of 
the  other  tarsi  entire. 

‘2.  3facro^arfy/»4  (Eatreillo).  In  this  genus  all  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  all  the  claws  arc 
bifid.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  body  is  of  an  elon- 
gated and  slender  form : the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  and  is  conlracteii  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

bfaerodactylus  tubspinotua,  a common  insect  in  some 
parts  of  North  America,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
lencth;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  but  covered  with 
minute  yellow  scales;  the  elytra  arc  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour,  also  covered  with  yellow  scales:  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  nearly  white,  owing  to  the  dense  clothing  of 
scales  with  which  (hey  are  furnished;  the  legs  are  deep- 
yellow,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  About  seven  other  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  known,  nearly  all  of  which  inhabit 
South  America. 

3.  Dipht$repftaJa(Dejevin).  Tlic  species  of  this  genus  are 
confined  to  Australia.  [Diphucsphal.a.] 

4.  (Lcpel.  et  Serv.).  The  claws  of  the  interme- 
diate tarsi  unequal  in  size;  the  larger  of  these  two  pairs 
of  claws  are  bifid,  and  all  the  claws  of  the  remaining  tarsi 
are  also  bifid.  Twelve  species  are  known:  they  inhabit 
Brazil. 

5.  Ceratpit  (LepeLot  Serv.).  The  species  of  this  genus, 
all  of  which  inhabit  Brazil,  may  be  distinguished  by  having 
two  small  notches  near  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  thorax;  the  space  between  the  notches  is  received  into 
a notch  in  the  scutellum.  The  anlenne  are  10 -jointed: 
the  claws  of  all  the  torsi,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior 
pair,  are  unequal ; the  larger  claw  of  toe  intermediate  tarsi 
IS  entire  in  the  male  sex,  the  other  claws  are  bifid.  In 
the  females  all  the  claws  are  bifid.  The  body  is  covered 
with  minute  scales,  and  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

6.  vfreodo  (Leach).  Antenns  lO-jointcd;  sternum  pro- 
duced anteriorly  ; the  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal  in  the  male 
sex,  and  equal  in  the  females.  The  larger  claws  of  the  males 
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•re  bifid.  The  basal  joints  of  tlio  tar»i  are  short,  and  itie 
terminal  joint  U very  large,  and  grooved  beneath.  These 
insects  arc  of  large  size,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
In  the  form  of  the  sternum,  and  structure  of  the  tarsi  and 
cltNvs,  they  deoart  from  the  true  Melolonthidro,  and  evince 
an  affinity  to  tne  Rutelido}  and  Anoplognathi,  where,  as  in 
the  present  genus,  the  species  Itave  the  power  of  folding  the 
claws  backwards  against  the  under  side  of  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  tarsus  {like  the  closing  of  the  blade  of  a pen- 
knife); and  when  thus  closed,  the  point  of  the  larger  claws 
is  lodgetl  between  Iho  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
joints  of  the  tarsi. 

Areoda  lanigera,  a common  s^ies  in  some  parts  of 
North  Amorica,  is  rather  more  tnan  threo-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oval  form  and  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  green  rctlcctions:  the  under  ports  of  the  body  are  of 
a dars  green  colour,  and  thickly  furnished  with  white  hairs. 

There  are  six  other  known  species  of  this  genus;  one  is 
found  in  Guodaloupe,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  South 
America. 

MELON  iCMCumit  Melo)  is  an  herbaceous,  succu- 
lent, climbing  or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in 
hot  Eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial.  In  regions 
vrbero  most  cooling  vegetables  disappear  on  the  approach  of 
great  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  melon,  together  with 
Uio  water-melon,  become  essential  substitutes.  The  anti- 

auity  of  the  cultivation  of  melons  being  so  remote,  and  their 
isporsion  over  large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  so  exten- 
sive, their  indigenous  locality  cannot  be  traced  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  originals  of  the  varieties  called  Cantaloup, 
from  a place  of  tliat  name  about  15  miles  from  Rome,  where 
melons  have  been  cultivatc<l  since  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
by  Lucullus.  In  that  country  and  Persia,  melons  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  plentiful ; and  their  cultivation,  in 
the  open  air,  is  supposed  nowhere  to  c<roal  that  which  is 
practised  in  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  soil 
18  there  manured  with  pigeons'  dung.  But  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated at  and  near  Ispahan  differ  vcr>'  much  from  the  Can- 
taloups, which  have  hitherto  been  proferrod  for  Euro|iean 
culture.  The  Persian  varieties  are  adapted  to  circumstances 
of  soil  and  climate  which  it  scorns  impossible  to  imitate  arti- 
ficially; for  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  exerted 
in  vain  in  attempting  to  produce  fruit  of  these  varieties  in 
full  perfection  with  regard  to  flavour  and  size. 

If  the  roots  be  favourably  situateil,  so  far  as  moisture  is 
concerned,  tho  melon  will  ^ar  a tropical  heat;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  will  not  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air 
beyonef  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  range  of  atmo- 
spficrie  tcmiieraturc  may  be  estimated  at  between  70*'  and 
8U^  The  medium  in  wnich  the  roots  are  placed  should  of 
course  be  more  uniform,  and  about  75*  of  bottom  heat  will 
be  found  both  safe  and  efficacious. 

Tho  soil  should  be  a fresh  strong  loam,  not  too  adhesive. 
The  topsoil  of  rich  alluvial  pasture-ground  is  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  particularly  where  it  has 
been  overflowed  in  winter.  If  dung  be  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ; and  it  must ' 
not  be  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  a too  luxuriant 
growth  of  fi)liage,  which  in  this  climate  would  cause  the 
fruit  to  Iw  deficient  in  flavour. 

Light  is  so  essential,  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  near 
the  glass,  no  tolerable  degree  of  flavour  will  bo  acquired. 
As  much  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  admitted 
as  the  plants  will  endure,  more  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
approaching  maturity.  A screen  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sa^,  but  it  should  lie  of  very  thin  texture. 

If  melon  plants  were  not  adapted  for  a dry  atmosphero, 
during  a considerable  portion  of  tne  day  at  least,  they  could 
not  exist  in  the  parching  climates  in  which  they  naturally 
grow;  and  tborciore  a free  admission  of  air  is  id  be  recom- 
mended. so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  health  of  the  plant  soon  suffers  if 
evaporation  by  the  folioge  is  not  fVeely  carried  on  ; for  it  is 
found  that  when  it  is  obstructed  by  continued  moist  fo?gy 
weather,  disease  commences,  and  mildew  ensues.  Tne 
regulation  of  moisture  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which  j 
melons  are  grown,  under  an  English  sky,  is,  of  all  others, 
tho  roost  insurmountable  difficulty.  Covering  the  soil  with 
alates  or  tiles  or  with  clean  gravel  has  been  successfully 
resorted  to  as  a mode  of  preventing  the  air  in  tho  frame 
from  being  at  all  times  saturated  with  moisture  exhaled  from 
tkesoU. 


Melons  will  thrive  if  their  roots  are  actually  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  in  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  floating- 
beds  on  which  they  are  grown  in  some  ports  of  Persia,  they 
find  their  way  through  the  mould  and  its  support  into  the 
water.  But  n drier  ine<lium  for  the  roots  becomes  essential 
for  good  flavour  in  tho  comparatively  close  mode  which  in 
forcing  them  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  tho  dissipation  of  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  from  a limited  atmosphere  the  temperature 
and  elasticity  of  which  are  so  much  above  that  by  which  it 
is  surroundiM. 

About  four  months  may  bo  allowed,  on  an  averse,  for 
the  period  between  tho  sowing  of  melons  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  The  middle  of  January  is  found  to  bo  early 
enough  to  sow ; and  the  young  plants  arc  so  exceedingly 
tender,  that  accidents  are  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  tbotn. 
It  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  make  successive  sowings, 
in  order  to  bo  prepared  for  replacement,  if  requisite,  and 
also  for  continuing  the  supply  throughout  the  summer.  A 
sowing  for  tho  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  April. 
Melons  may  bo  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hot  lWds 
[Hot-Bbd],  or  in  pits  heated  according  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  hot-water  application  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and 
transplanted  into  other  small  pots  when  their  lood-lcaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  broad,  it  is  best  to  put  only  a single 
transplanted  melon  into  each  pot.  While  this  is  none  in  a 
separate  frame,  that  which  is  intended  for  their  future  growth 
and  fruiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  placing  small 
hills,  rather  moro  than  afoot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below 
each  sash,  and  nearer  to  the  back  of  tho  frame  than  tho 
front.  Care  must  ho  taken  that  this  mould  bo  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  before  tho  young  plants  are  introdui^od, 
which  is  to  take  placo  when  they  have  mode  a few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added  of 
a gradually  stronger  nature;  and  ultimately  the  roots  should 
have  a depth  of  about  15  inches  of  such  soil.  Tho  soil 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a cold  state;  and  if  there  be 
no  means  for  previously  bringing  it  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  7u*,  it  should  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quan- 
tities. When  water  is  required,  it  should  never  be  much 
below  the  abme-montioned  temperature,  nor  should  it 
exceed  78*.  It  should  not  bo  applied  when  the  air  of  the 
frame  is  at  a high  temperature  from  sun-heat.  Shading  is 
necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  any  great  degree  of  power ; unless  this  precaution  is 
attendea  to.  scorching  will  be  induced,  and  the  red  spider 
will  be  likely  to  attack  tho  foliage. 

With  regarfl  to  pruning  and  training  the  runners  or  vines 
of  melon  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  a sufficient  number  of 
tbeso  for  filling  the  frame  should  be  made  to  ramify  as  close 
to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently  effected 
by  pinching  off  the  top  of  tho  latter  when  it  has  made  a few 
joints,  or  four  leaves  above  the  cotyledons  ; and  the  laterals, 
which  in  consequence  become  developed,  may  bo  again  sub- 
divided by  a similar  process.  Blossoms  of  a roonmcious  cha- 
racter will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossoms,  or  at  least  a portion  of  them,  must  bo  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation  til!  the  requisite  quantity  of 
fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which  those  shoots  which  nave  only 
male  blossoms  may  be  dispcnscrl  with,  in  order  to  afford 
more  space  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruit.  Tho 
extremities  of  tho  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  by  pinch- 
ing at  the  second  or  third  joint  above  the  fruit.  The  vines 
must  afterwards  be  kept  regulated  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
the  frame  wnth  more  folioge  than  can  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light.  The  r^ilation  should  be  early  and  frequently 
attended  to.  so  as  not  to  havo  occasion  to  remove  many 
vines  from  the  plant,  or  divest  it  of  much  foliago  at  any  one 
time.  A piece  of  slate  or  tile  is  placed  under  each  fruit  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  soH.  Tho  heat 
must  be  fblly  maintained,  or  even  considerably  increased, 
os  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  tho  ad- 
mission of  a more  free  circulation  of  air;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  heat  be  allowed  to  decline,  tho  plants  will 
become  diseased  and  fall  a prey  to  the  mildew  or  to  the  red 
spider. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Persian  melons  differ  fh>m 
those  generally  cultivated  in  Europe;  the  best  account  of 
them  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.'  It  is  there  stated  that  * they  are 
found  to  require  a very  high  temperature,  a dry  atmosphere, 
and  on  extremely  humid  soil.  In  that  country  we  are  tohl 
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tliat  the  melon  is  ^wn  in  open  fields,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  small  streams,  between  which  lie  elevated  beds 
richly  manured  with  pigeons’  dung.  Upon  these  bi‘ds  the 
melons  are  planted.’  It  is  further  ubservi't!  that  * the  Per* 
sian  cardeiier  has  iherefuro  to  guard  against  nothing  hut 
scarcity  of  water ; the  rest  Is  provided  for  by  his  own  favour* 
able  climate.  With  us  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the 
water,  and  the  heat  are  all  artificial  agents  operating  in 
opptwition  to  each  other.'  From  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  those  fruits  to 
that  delicious  perfection  here  which  they  are  known  to  oo- 
quire  in  their  native  ouuniry,  except  at  the  most  favourable 
period  of  our  season  ; fur  if  this  be  chosen  the  two  greatest 
essentials  for  producing  flavour,  a copious  ventilation  and 
high  temperature,  may  l>c  frequently  combined  without  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  time  much  counteracted  by  the 
former. 

The  varieties  of  melons  can  scarcely  be  kept  permanent, 
particularly  where  many  are  cultivaicu.  as  they  hybridise  so 
rcadiW.  One  of  the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
the  Becchwood  melon.  The  Early  Cantaloup,  Windsor 
Scarlet  Fleshed,  Cephalonian,  Green  neshe<l  Eg)ptian, 
Green  Fleshed  Italian,  Early  Polignac,  and  Golden  Kock, 
are  esteemed  e.xcellent.  Of  the  Persian  varieties  the  Green 
lloosainee.  Striped  Iluosaiiiec,  and  the  lar.ru  Gerinek  are 
considere<l  the  hardiest ; and  the  Melon  of  Koiseng,  Melon 
of  Nukshevan,  Sweat  Melon  of  Ispalian,  and  tlie  Gerec 
Melon  are  the  highest  flavoured.  The  Damp^ha  is  a winter 
melon,  or  one  of  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  fur  a long  time  after 
being  cut. 

(Guide  io  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden;  Trant- 
actime  of  Rort.  Soc.;  Loudon,  Encyclopcedia  of  Gar- 
dening.) 

MELO'NIA.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  34S,  where  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  erroneously  printed  J/ffoms.] 

MELO'PHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a subgenus  of 
Le^onyr  (Sw.).  The  subgenus  is  thus  cbaracIcrUcfl : — 
General  structureof  Fringillaria,  but  the  upper  mandible 
is  notched  near  its  tip.  Minder  claw  lengthen<^,  but  rather 
sburtcr  than  iU  toe.  Lateral  toee  equal.  Tail  even.  Head 
crested.  Tcrtials  not  lengthened.  (Sw.) 

Example.  M.  erythroftterue.  111.  of  Oru,'  pi.  13-2.) 
[FRl^VGILLlDAi,  vol.  X.,  p.  4S3.1 
MELOS.  [MtLO.l 
MELPO'MKNE.  PVIlsbs.] 

MBLROSE.  [RoxmufiMSHiRE.] 

MELTON  MOWBRAY.  [Lkicestkeshire.] 

MELUN,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  ct  Marne,  situated  on  the  Seine,  24  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  28  miles  by  the  mad. 

Csesar,  who  mentions  the  place  in  bis  ' Comroentarit‘s’  by 
the  name  Melodunutu,  ami  |ierhaps  Metiosedum,  describes 
it  as  being  * a town  of  the  Setiuiies,  situated  in  an  island  of 
the  Sequaiia  (Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetiat  Paris).' 
(li.  G^  lib.  viL,  c.  36.)  It  was  taken  bv  Labtunu%  Cmsar’s 
legatus,  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Kirisii.  (Ibid.)  It 
was  a place  of  note  in  the  curlier  times  of  the  French 
roonareny,  and  was  rcpeafcilly  taken  by  the  Northmen  or 
the  English.  It  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  governor  Qorbazan,  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (a.d. 
1419  or  1420);  but  in  14.15  the  inhabitants  drove  (hem  out 
and  arlmilted  the  troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  built  on  a slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  from  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  presents  a good  appearance,  though  neither  well 
laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  a large  circular  place,  and 
two  insignificant  promenades.  Of  ils  two  churches,  that 
of  St.  AjipaVs  is  distinguished  by  some  hamlsome  stained- 
glass  winuows.  The  prefect’s  residence  wa.s  formerly  a Be- 
nedictine abbey,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on 
the  island,  in  which  the  Celtic  town  stoixL  Tlio  population 
in  1631  was  G604  fur  the  town,  or  6622  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  6846.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
cuttou  yarn,  printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  goods,  woulleu 
cloths,  druggeU  and  serges,  leather,  window -glass,  and 
earthenware.  There  are  (lour  and  tan  mills,  and  lime  and 
piaster  kilns.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  (lour,  wine, 
cheese,  Wool,  and  cattle:  there  is  a well-frequented  market 
fur  coni  intended  fur  the  supplv  of  Paris.  There  is  much 
mcadow-Iaad  round  the  town,  ^bere  are  a prison  or  house 
of  correction,  a barrack  for  cavalry,  and  a theatre;  a high 
•chool,  a free  drawmg-school,  &c. 


The  anrondissemeut  of  Mclun  has  an  area  of  390  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  57,697;  in  1636,  57,821 
it  is  divide<l  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice 
of  the  peace,  aud  comprehends  105  rommunes. 

MELvILL,  or  MALF.VILT..  GF.OFFRRY  DE,  of 
Melville  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  iu 
the  records  al>out  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV.,  * Vicecomes  raeus  do 
castcllu  puellarum,’  that  is  to  say,  shcrilT  of  Edinburgb. 
There  was  then  no  sherifT  of  the  shire  of  Edinbui^n  ; 
none  had  yet  been  constituted,  nor  fur  some  time  after- 
wards; and  the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  prin- 
cipally transactoa  in  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  said  to  bo 
sheriff. 

I In  the  same  reign  and  fnrwanU  to  tho  year  1171,  Mel- 
ville was  lord-justiciar  of  ‘ Scotland,*  then  strictly  so  called, 
or  tho  territory  of  the  king  of  Scots  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth ; the  district  south  of  iho  Forth  (once  a part  of  North- 
umberland) long  continuing  a distinct  territory  under  the 
name  of  ’Lothian.*  and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar. 
Melville  is  the  earliest  just.eiar  of  Scotland  yet  discovered 
in  our  records.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
had  a younger  son  Philip,  who  by  bis  marriage  obtained  the 
barony  of  MonetliTO  in  the  Mcorns.  Philip  de  Malevill, 
the  son  of  the  sai  d Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Mearns  about 
the  year  1209.  In  1222  Le  was  made  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  in  1240  a joint-justiciar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de 
MontalL 

MELV*^1LLE,  SIR  J.AMES,  is  sunposeil  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  1535.  lie  was  the  lliinl  son  of  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Huitb,  otic  who  early  joineil  the  party  of  the 
Heformalion  in  Scotland,  and  after  suffering  rruin  the  ani- 
mosity of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a victim  to  his  suc- 
cesifor.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Yuung  Melville, 
then  about  14  years  old.  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent  by  the 
queen  duwager’s  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France, 
to  be  a page  of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land. He  appears  however  to  have  rather  continued  in  the 
ainbas<adur’s  employ  till  1553.  when  he  got  into  the  scrv’icu 
of  the  constable  of  France.  He  afferwards  made  a visit  to 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being  well  received, 
remained  there  fur  some  time,  hut  ultimately  came  to  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  a prufiilcas  task  to  follow  tbe  knight  in 
all  his  missions  and  movements.  Ho  was  a courtier  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  one  to  whom  a court  was  the  whole 
World,  and  its  principles  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a high  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  *<»metimes  blames  liiimielf  for  the  unfortunate  temper, 
which  he  says  he  possesged.of  finding  fault  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  tho  great.  All  this  and  much  more  wc  learn  from  tho 
claborato  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Two  muti- 
lated editions  of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  Eng- 
lish, besides  a French  translation,  but  an  accurate  edition 
has  been  recently  published  from  the  original  manuscript. 
Sir  James  died  on  tbe  1st  November,  1697. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  1st  August, 
1545.  Ho  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons,  children  of 
Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy,  a small  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose;  and  he  had  tho  misfor- 
tune to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  years  old, 
his  father  falling  at  tho  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  his 
mother  dying  in  the  course  of  tho  same  year.  The  care  of 
young  Melville  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  who  was 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Maritoun  afler  the 
establishment  of  the  Reforniutiun  in  1560.  The  year  pre- 
ceding this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  re- 
moved from  the  graromar-schuol  of  .>lontrose,  where  ho  ha/1 
been  fur  some  time,  to  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew’s.  This  place  he  IcIY  in  1564,  with  consider- 
able reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  the 
languages,  and  repairing  to  the  CXmtinent,  entered  himself  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when,  in  order  to  acouirc  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law,  ho  procceilcii  to  Puictiers.  Ue  had  scarcvdy 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him, 
that  Uiough  a stranger  and  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
lie  was  made  a recent  in  tho  college  of  St  Marceon.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  for  three  years,  prosecuting  at 
the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law,  when,  on  account  of 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  place,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
aud  was  there,  bv  the  mllueuce  of  Beza,  appointed  Io  th« 
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ebftir  of  humanity  in  the  Academy,  which  happened  to  he 
then  vacant.  When  he  received  this  appointment  ho  was, 
as  to  pecuniary  means,  in  a state  of  almost  total  destitution. 
Leaving  his  books  and  other  cflecta  behind  him,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot  along  with  a young 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  on  reach* 
ing  their  destination  ih^oint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
not  exceed  a crown.  Tno  quarter’s  salary,  which  was  ad- 
vauce<l  to  Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  prove<l 
accordingly  a most  seasonable  relief.  Geneva  was  a scene 
to  which  the  mind  of  Melville  often  recurred  in  after-life. 
It  wa-s  there  he  made  that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  fur 
which  he  became  so  distinguished.  There  also  he  cnjuyetllho 
•ocioty  of  some  uf  the  host  and  most  Icarnctl  men  of  the  age ; 
but  above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a fervour 
which  continued  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1574,  at  the  urgent  request  of  hU  friends  at  home, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  alto- 
gether of  about  ton  years.  On  this  occasion  Bora  aildres.se<I 
a letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  a like  kind,  he  declared  tliat  Melville  was 
* equally  distin^ished  for  his  piety  and  his  erudition,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  (ban  by  luScr- 
ing  herself  to  bo  bereaved  of  him  that  bis  native  country 
might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts.’ 

It  was  about  this  timo  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance  os  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  con- 
sisted of  a poetical  paraphrase  of  the  * Song  of  Moses,’  and 
a chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all 
in  Latin,  and  worthy  of  the  disciple  of.Buchanun,*  especially 
bis  ‘Carmen  Mosis.' 

On  Melville’s  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1574,  hewks 
invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  hts  family  as  a do- 
mestic tutor;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by  Melville, 
who  was  averse  to  a residence  at  court,  and  preferred  an 
academic  life.  Ho  was  early  gratified  in  this  wish;  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  bv  the  General  As- 
sembly Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning, 
energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  only  to 
the  university  over  which  ho  presided,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He  introduced  im- 
provements in  teaching  and  di!icipliue,  of  great  importance, 
and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils.  His  very 
table-talk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  in- 
structive that  the  master  of  the  grammar-scbool,  who  was 
afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  userl  to  say  * he  learned 
more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  Ihe  authors  which  he  taught  in  the  school, 
than  by  all  his  commentators  ' It  was  not  however  as  a 
mere  sctiolar  or  academician  that  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the 
conferences  held  with  the  parliament  and  privy-council  on 
the  then  much  agitated  subject  of  church  government.  To 
him  is  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at 
that  time  and  the  establishment  oftpreibytery,  and  he  com- 
monly went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopoma.stix,  or  j 
the  Scourge  of  bishops.  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  re- 1 
markable.  On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent  I 
Morton  in  a menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  acquainted  I 
with  his  temper  could  bear  without  apprehension,  Melville 
replied,  ’ Tush,  roan ! threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground;  and 
I have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God 
be  praised ; you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth !’ 
Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities.  Here  Molvillo  also  took 
a leading  part.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1580  he  was 
translated  from  Gla^ow  to  bo  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege in  the  umversity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  ho  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  usiul  zeal  and  ability.  Besides 

giving  lectures  on  thottlogy,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
yriac,  and  Rabbinical  Isnguageit,  and  his  prelections  were 
attended  not  only  by  young  students  in  unusual  numbers, 
but  also  by  several  masters  of  the  other  oolleges.  1 n these 
scholastic  labours  however  bo  did  not  lose  signt  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extia- 

* la  • copy  of  vrrtM  AiSirMMd  to  Burhaaan.  Moivtite  calU  him  hii  owulrT  i 
* Aodnu  Motvloiu  Goo.  UuoluniuM  nnmptori  ww  rt  Mimrin  fiannU.'  To 
period  thia  aSodes  bow  ever,  w«  bar«  oo  prodto 


ordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1582,  ho  in- 
veighed in  his  sermon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary 
an«l  oppressive  measures  of  the  court.  His  boldness  gave 
offence  to  tho  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  wa.s  cited 
before  tho  privy-council  on  a charge  of  high-treason  founded 
on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  made  use 
of  in  the  pulpit.  The  charge  was  not  proved  ; but  being  deter- 
mined to  silence  him.  the  privy-council  found  him  guilty  of 
behaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment,  and  to  bo  further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  as  his  majesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  was 
ultimately  intended,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his 
escape,  and  accordingly  leaving  Edinburgh  he  wont  first  to 
Berwick  and  then  to  London,  where  be  remained  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1 585,  when  tho  indignation  of  tho  king- 
dom having  driven  Arran  from  the  court,  Melville  returned 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months,  and 
resumed  his  former  station  in  the  university.  His  sincerity 
and  zeal  however  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  wUhed  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Church ; and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  got  rid 
of  him,  tho  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems 
which  James  thought  the  essence  of  ' king-craft.’ 

In  May.  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  English 
throne,  Melville  received  a letter  from  his  majesty  desiring 
him  to  repair  to  London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him 
and  others  of  bis  learned  brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Melville  and  others  w*ent  accordingly,  and  had  various  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  who  at  times  condescended  even  to 
oe  {ocular  with  them ; but  they  soon  Icainod  that  they  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  tho  place  without  special  permis- 
sion from  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a short 
Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of 
contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites  of  the  English 
church  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  priv5'-council,  found  guilty  of  tcan- 
diiium  ma^atum,  and,  after  a confinement  of  nearly  twelvo 
months,  first  in  tho  houso  of  the  dean  of  8t.  Paul’s,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  coro- 
mittetl  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  kept  a prisoner  till  the 
month  uf  February.  1 61 1 , a period  of  about  four  years,  when, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wished  his 
services  os  a professor  in  the  university  of  Sedan,  be  was 
permitted  touepart  the  kingdom. 

In  16'i0  his  health,  which  had  previously  been  slightly 
impaired,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622  be 
died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but 
under  what  circumstances  is  not  accurately  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  slender 
in  bis  person,  but  possessed  of  a sound  constitution  and 
great  physical  energy.  His  voire  was  strong,  his  gesture 
vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a superior  order;  and,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  biographer,  ' next  to  the  Reformer  I 
know  no  individual  ftom  whom  «Scotland  has  receive<l  such 
important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville.*  (M’Crie’s  Life  Melville.) 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy)  is  an  expansion  of  any 
tissue  in  a thin  and  wide  layer.  Since  the  time  of  Bichat 
[Bichat],  the  membranes  have  been  generally  enumerated 
as  of  three  kinds,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  fibrous, 
which  arc  distinguished  as  well  by  tbeir  physical  characleni 
and  their  functions,  os  by  tho  diseases  to  which  each  is  pecu- 
liarly subject. 

The  serous  membranes  are  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  secretion,  which  consists  ofa  very  small  quantity  of 
thin  serous  fluid.  In  the  adult  condition  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrata,  they  form  what  are  called  shut  sacs. 
In  each  of  (he  cavities  of  the  chest,  for  example,  which  are 
exactly  filled  by  the  lungs,  there  is  a serous  roembrano,  the 
pleura,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  is  then  re- 
flected on  and  covers  (he  surface  of  the  lung ; and  thus 
there  is  enclosed  between  the  surface  of  that  part  which 
lines  the  chest,  and  of  that  which  envclo{>es  the  lung,  an 
extremely  narrow  space,  a sac,  into  which  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  secretetl.  During  respiration  there  is  a con- 
stant friction  between  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
which  (he  fluid,  by  its  lubrication  of  their  surfaces,  renders 
easy.  It  is  the  general  condition  of  serous  merobranes,  that 
they  exist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conjunotiva 
of  the  eye  [EtbX  wherever  there  U fhetion  between  th« 
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surface  of  an  ornn  and  the  cavity  in  wliich  it  is  contained. 
They  are  otlaptud  for  this  condition  by  postacssing  a remark- 
ably smooth  polished  surface,  covered  by  a very  fine  layer 
of  epithelium,  through  which  their  moistening  secretion  can 
easily  pass.  The  basis  of  their  structure  is  a fine  and  rather 
loose  cellular  tissue,  which  by  boiling  U at  once  converted 
into  gelatine.  The  serous  membranes  in  man  are,  the  ar- 
achnoid, which  is  found  in  the  cerebro-sninal  cavity  [Bslain], 
linme  the  dura  mater,  and  covering  the  brain  and  spinal 
clioru,  and  lining  the  ventricles;  the  pleur®,  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs  [Respiration];  the  pericar- 
dial serous  membrane,  similarly  related  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  sac  fliB.ART];  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  abdo* 
minal  walls  anu  covering  the  abdominal  part  of  the  digestive 
canal,  the  liver,  sniuen,  part  of  the  pancreas.  &c. ; and  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  forming  the  sac  of  the  testis. 

The  syno\ial  membranes,  by  which  joints  are  liued,  and 
the  beads  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other  covered,  may 
be  regarded  os  a modification  of  serous  membranes,  ditfor- 
ing  from  them  chieily  in  the  character  of  their  secretion 
and  in  some  of  their  diseases.  [Articulation.] 

A membrane  very  similar  to  tbe  serous  lines  the  whole 
vascular  system,  and  forms  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals,  forming  a closed 
cavity  with  innumerable  ramifications,  and  affording,  with 
its  polished  surface  and  fine  epithelium,  the  least  possible 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  named  from 
their  peculiar  secretion.  [Mucus.]  While  the  serous  mem- 
brunes  line  all  tliose  cavities  whose  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact with  living  parts,  the  mucous  membranes  line  those 
canals  and  cavities  which,  in  the  adult  condition  of  man 
and  the  higher  vertebrata,  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  otlvcr  inorganic  substances.  The  bo.iis  of  these 
membranes  » a compact  cellular  tissue,  which  docs  not  yield 
elatine  in  boiling,  and  whose  areolc  do  not  contain  fat. 
'heir  epithelium  is  thicker  than  that  which  covers  serous 
membranes,  but  thinner  then  the  epidermis  covering  the 
skin,  to  which  they  are  in  many  resects  similar.  In  the 
parts  where  they  line  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  generally  beset  with  fine  nervous  papillse;  in 
other  parts,  numerous  glands  for  peculiar  secretions  open  on 
their  surface  by  orifices  through  which  the  membrane  is 
continual  up  the  branches  of  the  ducts  into  the  very  sub- 
slanoe  of  tbc  gland.  [Gland.]  Nearly  all  the  tracts  of 
mucous  membrane  in  man  communicate  with  each  other: 
they  are.  the  nasal,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose ; the 
conjunctival,  which  covora  the  front  of  the  eye-ball  and  linos 
the  eye-lids,  and  opens  by  tbe  lacryraal  duct  into  the  nose 
[Evk;  Lachrymal  Gland];  the  auditory,  which  lines  the 
cavities  uf  the  ear  [Ear]  and  opens  into  the  pharynx ; the 
digestive,  including  that  which  lines  the  mouth,  (esopha- 
gus, stomach,  intestinc^s,  and  the  several  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  this  canal ; the  respiratory,  which  lines  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tub^  [Hsspikatio.n]  ; the  uro- 
genital; and  the  mammary. 

The  fibrous  membranes  are  those  which  ure  chieily  formed 
of  tendinous  tissue.  They  serve  cither  to  form  strong  cavities 
for  the  protection  of  important  parts,  as  the  pcricanlium,  the 
dura  mater,  the  fibrous  capsules  of  joints,  the  bheaths  uf 
tenduiis,  &c.,  or  to  envelop  and  strengthen  certain  parts, 
as  the  periosteum,  fascia),  &c. ; or  they  arc  merely  cx- 
psndc'l  tendons,  as  aponeuroses.  They  are  tough  and 
inelastic  membranes,  composed  of  the  shining  dense  wavy 
fibres  which  constitute  tlie  usual  structure  uf  tendons, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a dense  cellular  gelatinous 
tissue. 

MEMBRANI'PORA.  [Polypi aria  Mxmbranacxa.] 

MKMECYLA'CByE  arc  a very  small  natural  order  of 
Polypetaioiis  Exogens,  consisting  of  a few  tropical  plants  of 
little  interest.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  East  InUies,  the 
isle  of  France,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in  habit 
and  foliage  like  Myrlace®,  with  which  order  they  agree 
in  moat  respects;  but  thev  have  anthers  which  in  form 
resemble  those  of  many  Melastomace®,  ond  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dota  From  the  latter  order  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  loaves  not  being  ribbed,  and  by  tlieir 
Cdtyleilons  being  convolnie.  In  tlic  ooinion  of  Brown  and 
Chainisso,  it  is  rather  a.s  a section  of  Melastumace®  than  as 
a peculiar  order  that  Momecylace®  are  to  be  accounted. 
No  useful  projierties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 
species,  except  to  Mcmecylon  cdule,  an  East  Indian  plant, 
whoso  leaves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  dyes  of  Coromandel, 


according  to  Roxburgh,  and  whoso  ri)ie  astringent  pulpy 
black  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
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1.  Monriri*  KiuvsBroiit;  2,  s ftiU-htowa  Hover,  3.  • aUiBra,  vilh  Um  m- 
thrr  opMiiag  by  |>ore«  ■(  the  ap|vr  cod  j 4,  a trutrvrse  Mcfioa  ot  • rip*  fruit, 
cupint  rroB  * 0^«  bjr  Tur|4a. 

MEMEL,  River.  [Niemen.] 

MEM£L(calIed  Klaipeda  by  tbe  Lithuanians),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government  of 
Kiinigsberg,  in  East  Prussia,  is  situated  in  H*  42'  N.  lat. 
and  21”  5'  E.  long.  It  is  the  roost  northern  town  in  the 
Pruuisn  dominions;  and  being  only  13  miles  from  the 
frontiers  of  Russia,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a very  ex* 
tensive  contraband  trade  with  that  empire,  which  has  how- 
ever been  extremely  restricted  by  the  very  rigorous  measures 
employed  by  the  Rus.tien  government.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  IHnge  (pronounced  Daniel,  near 
the  Kurisches  Haff,  which  is  connected  by  a narrow  channel 
with  tho  Baltic.  The  harbour,  which  is  good  and  safe,  is 
defended  by  tho  citadel.  Before  it  there  is  s lighthouse, 
73  feet  high,  on  a sand-hill.  Memel  is  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  commerce;  and  tbe  number  of  khips  that  an- 
nually visit  it  may  be  taken  at  700  on  an  averuee,  of  wliicli 
at  least  two-thirds  are  British.  The  principol  articles  of 
exportation  are: — timber,  which  is  brought  down  in  tluats  ; 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  wax.  feathers,  ancl 
yam.  Tbe  imports  arc  chiefly  colonial  produce  and  calicoea. 
There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-manufactories,  and 
saw-mills.  The  town  was  formerly  well  fortified;  but  only 
a part  of  tbe  works  now  remain,  and  no  use  is  mode  of 
them.  There  are  several  public  offices  and  public  schools  ; 
tho  churches  ore  four  in  number,  viz.  one  German  Lutheran, 
one  Lithuanian  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  ono 
Calvinist.  None  of  tho  public  buildings  are  rcroarkablu. 
Tlio  town  is  however  on  the  whole  regularly  built.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1837,  was  11034.  Memel  is 
likewise  the  German  name  of  the  river  Niemen. 

(A.  G.  Preuss,  lietchreibung  von  Preuttm,  Bvo.,  1836; 
Stein : Hurscholmaiin.) 

MKMINNA,  a genus  of  the  subf.unily  Mvichina  (Gray). 
[Mosciiida.] 

MEMNON,  a personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  'Odyssey,'  as  tbe  son 
of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  s hero  remarkable  fur  liis  beauty, 
and  as  the  vanquisher  of  Antilochus.  (iv.  188;  xi.  521.) 
Hesiod  calls  him  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  represents 
him  as  tho  son  of  Tilhonus.  (7*A.,  985.)  He  is  supposed 
to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  and 
to  liavo  lieen  kill^  by  Achilles.  In  the  '^vxooraoia,  a lost 
drama  of  Aischylus,  tho  dead  body  of  Memnon  is  carried 
away  by  bis  mother  Eos.  (7>ag'm.,  No.  261,  Dindorf.)  Ho 
is  represented  by  roost  Greek  writers  as  king  of  the  Ethio- 
piaus,  but  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  connected  with, 
rersia.  According  to  Diodorus  (ti.  22),  Tilhonus,  the  father 
of  Memnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
as  the  viceroy  of  Teutunus,  the  Assyrian  king;  and  Mem- 
non erected,  at  Susa,  the  palace  which  was  afterwanU 
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known  by  the  name  of  Meranoniuin.  Diodorus  also  adds 
that  the  Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a native  of  their 
country.  Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts : he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  kinf;  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  he  came  to  Tn)v  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
subduing  all  the  nations  m his  way.  (Pnus.,  x,  31,  $ 6 ; 
i.  42,  § 2.)  .Eschylus  also,  according  to  Strabo,  spt^ke  of 
the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susinn,  parentages  of  Memnon  (xv.,  p. 
720):  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  palace  at  Susa,  called 
Memnonia,  and  also  says  that  the  city  tt:,clf  was  sometimes 
described  under  the  same  name.  (Herml.,  v.  63,  54  ; vii.  161.) 

The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is 
nut  impruhableiha!  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in 
Susn  till  after  the  Persian  conqticsl  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
buildings  there  calleil  Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in  j 
name  at  least,  the  representative  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Bri- 
tish Museum,  Rsyitian  AntiquHiefi,  i.,  p.  267.)  Tlie  partial 
deciphering  of  the  Egiptian  prt>per  names  affords  us  siifli-  , 
cieiit  reason  for  believing,  with  I'auHaiiias  (i.  42,  $ 2\  that  j 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  may  ho  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Phamenoph,  Phameiioth,  Amenophis,  or  Ame- 
nothph  ; of  which  name  the  Greek  is  proliably  only  a cor- 
ruption. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  Mhe  guardian  of  the 
city  of  Ammon,'  or  ‘devoted  to  Ammon,'  “belonging  to 
Ammon.’ 

Memnon  then  must  1ms  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Greece  in 
very  early  limes.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manethon 
tho  name  of  .Amcnophis  occurs,  with  this  remark  : — ‘This 
is  be  who  is  supjKiscil  to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal 
stone.’  He  is  Aincnophis  II.,  ami  the  son  of  Thuiraosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shcphenls  out  of  Egypt. 

There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  nio<>t  celebrated  is 
the  vocal  statue  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  < 
sunrise  a sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue,  which 
Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a harp  or  lute  I 
string  (i.  42, '$3).  Strabo  states  that  he  heaid  the  sound  I 
himself,  in  company  with  iElius  Gallus  (p.  816) ; and  i 
Tacitus  relates  tlwi  Germanicus  also  heard  the  sound,  j 
(/fnn.,  ii.  61.)  Tliis  statue  is  ideiitifled,  by  the  descriptions  ^ 
of  Strabo  and  Pausanias  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
colossal  statues  in  the  Tlieban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of 
tho  Nile.  Its  height,  accorriing  to  modern  travellers,  is 
about  60  feet;  and  lU  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions 
in  I..alin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those 
who  had  hcanl  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  There 
is  some  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding  these  Inscrip- 
tions, in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper 
part  had  in  their  lime  fallen  down ; bnt  at  present  the 
upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  In  a 
single  piece.  Hocren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue 
might  nave  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo.  With 
respect  to  tho  sounds  supposed  to  come  from  this  statue,  it 
is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the  nricbis.  ‘Alexander  Humboldt  speaks  of  certain 
sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoko  at  sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to 
confinmi  air  making  its  esca]>e  from  crevices  or  caverns, 
whore  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  tempera- 
ture is  considerable.  The  French  iaran$  attest  to  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  ob- 
served this  phenomenon,  took  advantage  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  contrived,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  to  make 
people  believe  that  a similar  sound  proceeded  from  the 
colossal  statues.'  (British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquitirt, 
vol.  i..  p.  *266.) 

The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vocal  Memnon  de- 
scribe«l  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.  The  height  of 
the  figure  to  which  the  head  belongs  was  about  24  feet, 
when  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum,  9 feet  6^  inches  high,  which  is  a copy 
of  the  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

(Hamilton's  Egwtinea:  BritUh  Museum,  'Egyptian 
AntMjuilies;’  PhiMngical  Museum,  No.4,arl.  ‘Memnon.’) 

MEMNON  of  Rhodes  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of 
Artabaius,  the  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  was  advanced, 
together  with  hU  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of  great  tniet  and 
P.  C-,  No.  923. 


' power  by  DariusOchus.  king  of  Persia.  We  ore  ignorant  of 
the  time  of  Meronon's  birth,  but  he  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes as  a young  roan  in  h.c.  352.  {Aristiyernt.,  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  inva.sion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  an  extensive  command 
in  weetem  Asia;  but  his  plans  were  thwarted  and  opposed  by 
the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that  the  Per- 
sians offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at  the  Granicus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  Memnon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  western  Asia,  as  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halicarnassus 
in  (Jaria,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only 
abandoned  at  last  when  it  was  no  lunger  possible  to  hold  out. 

After  the  fall  of  Halicarnassus,  Memnon  enlererl  into 
negotiations  with  tho  Lacedmmonians,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  Macedonia.  He  wag  now  completely  master  of 
the  sea.  and  proceeded  to  subdue  tho  islands  in  the  Aegean. 
Ho  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  wiiuie  of 
I..esboa,  with  the  exception  of  ftlitylene,  before  which  place 
he  died,  n.c.  333.  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the 
Persian  cause:  if  he  had  lived  ho  would  probably  have 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  thus  have  eompellca  Alexander  to 
give  up  his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions. 

(Arrian;  Diodorus  Siculus ; Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia, 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  enu 
He  wrote  a history  of  the  tyrants  of  bis  native  town,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  have  been  preserve<l  by  Plio- 
iius;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published  separately. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Orellius,  Leip.,  1816.  They  have 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb£  Geduyn,  in 
the  'Mcin.de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,’  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279- 
333.  Photius  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  eight  books 
of  Memnon’s  History,  nor  with  those  which  fellow  the  six- 
teenth book.  (Phot.,  c.  224.)  Thu ‘Excerpts' of  Photius 
embrace  a ycriod  from  the  assassination  of  Clearchus  to  the 
death  of  Riithagoras,  which  was  at  ]eat>t  later  than  46  b.c. 

MEMOIRS,  a term,  m its  application  to  a particular 
species  of  writing,  of  French  origin,  and  in  appearance 
properly  signifying,  os  its  obvious  etymology  would  denote, 
a narrative  or  account  mainly  or  primarily  intended  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  simply  recording  the  facts  it 
embraces,  or  addressing  the  ono  faculty  of  tho  memory. 
Perhaps  the  modem  memoirs  may  be  held  to  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  what  the  Romans  understood  by  Commenlarii  or 
Cnmmentaria  (see  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  Facciolati, 
unless  when  that  lalo  was  given,  in  genuine  or 
affoebKi  modesty,  to  writings  of  a more  artificial  character 
than  that  to  which  it  rightly  belonged.  The  philosophical 
ends,  and  the  gratification  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  properly  called  a history,  are  nut  there- 
fore to  bo  looked  for  in  memoirs,  which,  when  they  relate  to 
historical  subjects,  are  in  truth  not  so  much  history  as  male- 
rials  for  history.  A common  description  of  French  worksof 
this  kind  is  Mimoires  pour  servir  (i.e.  d rhutoire).  Most 
frequently  ttxi,  but  not  universally,  memoirs  detail  events  in 
which  the  writer  himself  has  b^n  personally  concerned. 
Very  often  the  work  is  purely  biographical,  and  not  histori- 
cal at  all ; and  sometimes  materials  for  biography  only,  and 
not  a biographical  work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Sometimes  It  11  neither  historical  nor  biographical,  but  merely 
a discourse  or  statement  on  some  point  in  science  or  litera- 
ture; of  this  kind  are  the  published  memoirs  of  many  aca- 
demies (‘M^moires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,'  for 
instance),  and  other  literary  or  scientific  societies.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  when  Horace  Walpolu  wrote  his  amusing 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  pro- 
bably soon  after  tho  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  word 
* Memoires,'  which  is  the  title  he  has  given  his  work,  was  still 
so  far  from  being  cumploiely  naturalised  among  us,  iliat  he 
has  retained  the  French  spelling.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  several  English  memoirs — such  fur  instance  as  ‘ Me- 
rooircs  of  the  Reigno  of  King  Charles  I..’  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  1701 ; * Memoirs  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land,'by  George  Lockhart,  Es<p,  1714;  'Memoirs  of  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,’  by  himself.  1726,  &c.  The  French  lan- 
guoge  is  particularly  rich  in  those  kinds  of  historical  and 
biographical  materials  which  are  expressed  by  the  term 
Memoires. 

MEMORIAL.  fA.-sNUiTY.] 
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MEMORY  is  a name  given  to  one  of  what  arocallctl  ibo 
fecuitios  of  Uie  mind» — the  fsrnliy  it  (•  otliorwiiw  cx- 
prtjiied)  of  remomberjng  or  rewUecling.  Tlio  word  in  used 
to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  operation  ur  act  of  remcm* 
benng.  the  state  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  the  faculty, 
as  distinguished  from  thu  faculty  itself;  but  this  last  is  a 
deris-nd  and  by  far  the  rurcr  u*e  of  tho  word. 

M’hat  ideas  are,  how  they  are  first  gcneralwh  and  how 
afterwards  reproduced,  arc  matters  the  explanation  of  wliich 
Inilongs  to  other  articles,  [lox.v;  Sknsatioh;  Associa- 
tion.] Rut  when  an  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  mind  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  assuciution,  and  there  coKixists 
With  this  idea  the  idea  of  its  having  been  before  present  in 
tho  mind,  this  complex  state  of  tmnd  is  a case  of  memory. 
Wo  arc  then  said  to  remember  the  thin"  (whatever  it  may 
he),  the  idea  of  which  is  thus  present  to  the  mind.  This  is 
an  exercise  of  tlie  faculty  of  memory. 

Afr.  Stewart  seeks  to  inaku  a distinction  between  tho 
memory  of  events  and  tho  memory  of  things,  on  the  ground 
that  hi  the  former  enso  alone  does  tho  idea  of  past  time 
form  part  of  the  complex  slate  of  mind.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct.  In  all  ruses  of  memory,  in  the  memory 
of  things  as  well  as  of  events,  there  is  (as  has  been  said) 
the  hiea  of  the  idea  winch  is  now  present  to  the  mind 
having  been  pre-M:nt  before.  And  this  idea  is  obviously 
a complex  idea,  of  which  the  idea  of  the  previous  time  and 
the  idea  of  the  inttTvul  between  that  and  the  present  time 
arc  parts.  Thu  particular  idea  of  past  time,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  his  distinction,  belongs  to 
the  event  that  U remembered,  and  has  ovidcnllv  nothing  to 
dn  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of  memory,  it  is  the  idea 
of  the  event  having  taken  place  at  a past  tiiuo,  and  not 
(which  alone  is  conccrneil  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
iiK'inory)  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  this  event  having  been  be- 
fore prudent  to  tlie  mind. 

There  is  a distinction  between  rnnemberinfr  and  rcrof- 
irrting,  which,  though  not  always  observed  in  conversation, 
it  is  yet  worth  while  to  notice.  The  ide.os  that  are  rctnem- 
bered  either  cornu  into  tho  mind  without  any  effort  on  thu 
part  of  the  )>er^un  remembering,  or  with  such  effort.  In  (he 
first  ca-'U  the  ]ierson  is  more  properly  said  to  reinoinbur;  in 
tho  second  to  recuUeot.  Thu  effort  of  rucolicclion  may  lie 
gunemlly  duscribcd  as  consisting  in  seeking  out  fur  different 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  recall,  hy  any  of  the  onlinary  modes 
of  associaiioD,  the  dcsircHl  idea.  What  these  modes  of  asso- 
ciation arc  has  already  beun  fully  explained  in  two  previous 
articles  Associ.ation  and  Dreams. 

h will  besetMi  that  the  thing  w inch  is  essential  to  the  faculty 
of  nicmory,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  that  indeed  which  tho  faculty  of  memory  may 
ho  said  to  he.  is  the  faculty  tif  rt>cogniKtng  an  idea  winch 
has  before  been  proM;nt  to  the  mind,  as  having  been  before 
present.  But  this facultyofrecognition can  neverbeexercised 
until  the  idea  that  is  to  be  nH.'ognised  has  been  introduced 
by  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  assuciation.  Tims  the 
principle  or  (ns  it  may  also  l>e  calletl)  the  faculty  of  associa- 
tion is  necessorv  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 
This  principle  of  ossociafion.which.  though  necesaary  to  the 
exorcise  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  is  yet  only  accidentally 
connected  with  that  faculty,  becomes  consoquently  tho  basis 
of  nmcmonics,  or  the  art  of  recollection. 

The  principle  of  all  systems  of  mnemonics,  however  much 
these  may  differ  in  complexity,  is  the  sanio,  and  simple.  It 
is  to  select  a number  of  objects  which,  whether  of  them- 
selves or  by  reason  of  the  orfier  of  selection,  aro  more  easily 
remembered  than  those  which  it  is  our  object  to  remember, 
and  to  associate  in  our  minds  each  one  of  the  latter  set  with 
some  one  of  the  former.  Ono  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
mnemonics  is  tho  plan  which  used  to  be  resorted  to  by  tho  an* 
tient  orators,  of  connecting  in  their  minds  the  different 
parts  of  a speech  with  different  parts  of  tho  building  in  which 
u WHS  delivered.  Tho  different  systems  of  Afemoria  TeeAtiica 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  later  times  are  mure  complex 
specimens  of  the  art.  Of  these,  or  of  any  ono  of  Uiese,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a detailc<l  account  here.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  that  of  Dr.  Grey  (Lond.,  1730b 

MEMPHIS,  [Rcypt.] 

MENA,  J UAN,  tlie  best  Castilian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  born  about  1412  at  Cordova,  the  ‘ alma  inge* 
niorum  parens.'  as  Nicolas  Antonio  calls  it,  on  account  of 
its  numerous  authors,  especially  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Castiliuii  poets.  Although  Mena  did  not  show  an 
ardent  love  of  letters  till  he  uttained  bis  twenty-thud  year, 


yet  he  so  quickly  and  fully  stored  his  mind,  both  in  his  native 
city  and  at  Salamanca  and  Rome,  that  hewasmuchi'ourted 
by  the  uloguut  poet  the  Marquis  of  Sanliliana,  Dun  Enrique 
de  Villena,  the  coustablo  Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rhyme- 
sters who  attended  Juan  II.  This  king  appointed  Mena 
his  l.,aiin  secretary,  and,  what  is  more,  his  hisionographor, 
a most  honourable  office,  which  was  instituted  by  Alphunso 
X., 'el  Sabio.' i.c.  Mhc  Learned.'  A fatal  pleurisy  btopiH:il 
Mena’s  career  in  1 466  at  Torrclazuna,  where  his  iriena  tho 
Marquis  of  Santillana  erected  a sumptuous  monument  to 
his  memory. 

hicna's  chief  performance,  * £1  Laberinto.' or  ‘LasTre- 
scientas  fcoplas),’  is  a didactic  moral  pueiii  of  thuallegoricul 
kind,  but  the  scene  is  different  from  that  of  Dante,  and 
it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  Italian  pool  also  both  in  metrical 
form  and  style.  It  was  published  for  tlie  first  time  in  1496. 

Quintana,  a high  authority  (Ax>«.  Selec.  IntrrxlucJ), 
dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity.  Southey,  uit 
the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  winch  the  poem  was 
written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  arc  despi'.a- 
ble.  He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  {xissagcs, 
such  as  the  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  hero  Conde  de  N iubla  ; 
he  observes,  * There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely 
a tmeo  of  feeling’  in  it.  Even  the  erudition  of  the 
commentator  Kcman  Nunez,  which  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious in  hia  time,  is  mere  schoolboys'  learning,  according  to 
tliis  critic.  If  Mena,  coming  2U0  years  after  Bercco.  is  to 
be  denied  tho  title  of  the  t)p:iimh  Knnius,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  his  more  furlunule  and  immediate  sucev^ssors 
did  not  estimate  his  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  in 
making  new  words  and  poolical  forms  or  inHcctious,  which 
01*0  so  congenial  to  inspiration  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  so  productive  of  deep  iiuprcssiuns. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces  ; ‘loi  Corunacion.* 
in  honour  of  his  patron  and  friend  Sanliliana.  and  part  of  ait* 
other  moral  allegory,  'Trutado  de  V'iciosy  Virtudos.’  This 
latter wasuiisncces&fuUyruntinucd  b>  Gomez Maiinque,  Pcto 
Guileii  (styled  * el  gran  irubador,'  probably  of  Segovia),  aud 
Jeronimo  deUhvares  Knight  of  AUAntara.  He  also  uruto 
' 1.01  Crunicade  .luan  11.,’  from  142(1  to  1435.  Some  iiiedilcd 
memoirs  on  noble  funidies  of  Uastile  (‘  Libiu  de  Linages  ’), 
and  a portion  of  the  llmd  in  Spanish,  still  in  M>S..  are 
properly  atiributod  to  Inm.  This  is  nut  the  case  however 
either  with  (be  fir»t  act  or  the  whole  of  ' La  Ck'lo!>tinu,  o 
1Vagi-<Jomedia  du  CalUto  y Meliben,*  which  was  begun  by 
Rodrigo  Cola,  and  continued  in  a difleronl  style  by  Fernan 
de  Rojas;  nor  with  the  anonymous  ' Coplas  de  Mingo  Ue- 
bulgo’(a  satirical  eclogue  against  Eniique  IV.,  iiOtJuaa 
11.,  as  Boulorwek  has  hastily  fancied) ; nor  the  coimiieii- 
tary,  which,  aii  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernandu  del 
Pulgar,  according  to  Mariana  (yi'ar  1472  of  his  Ihsiury ) and 
the  learned  8Hrmieniu(*Obras  Postuuias*).  The  primitive 
sources  for  l^Ienu's  biography  arc,  Bachiller  Fernan  Goiqcz 
de  Cibda  Real  ('Centon  Epislolano '),  Valero  Franeis<*o 
Romero  (*  Epicodio  a Hcrnan  Nunez’),  and  Sanetiiis  Hro- 
censins,  the  editor  of  the  correclud  edition  of  all  his  works, 
which  Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  small  12uio. 
in  16B2.  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  a 26th.  ^hlished 
in  lo04  at  Madrid,  in  small  Spanish  Svo..  by  Ke^iulles. 
This  has  nut  however  the  glosa,  ur  comment,  of  hcrnan 
Nunez  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  bo  confounded  vviUi 
the  chrunista  Fernan  Perez  dc  Giizman. 

ME'NAGK,  GILLKS,  was  born  at  Angers  (where  hU 
father,  a man  ofcon^ulttrahle  learning  and  eloqueuce,  held  tho 
office  of  ^vocaJ  du  Jioi),  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1613,  as  he 
has  hinn^ir  informed  us  in  his'  Anii-Baillet,'chap.  71,  where 
he  inveighs  with  no  small  bitterness  against  the  malignity 
of  Baillet,  who,  in  his  ‘Jugemens  des  Savans,’  had  made 
him  more  than  tUreo  years  older  than  he  was,  forgetting, 
obsen-es  H6nage,  that  the  older  1 am,  the  inure  resia^'l  he 
owes  me,  and  that  C^llistratus,  the  Jnriiicunsult,  on  the 
fifth  law  of  the  Digest,  ‘Do  Jure  Huoianilatis,’  has  said, 

* In  our  state,  old  ago  hath  been  at  all  time*  venerable ; for 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give  to  old  men  almost  Uie  same 
honour  as  to  magistrates.’  Manage  began  life  by  practising 
IS  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  finding  this  profession  not  to 
■uit  his  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  himself  made  an  abb(^, 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  some  livings  in  the  church 
without  cure  of  souls.  He  then  resided  for  a time  in 
tho  family  of  Cardinal  de  ^U;  but  he  finallv  established 
himself  in  a house  of  his  own  in  the  cloister  of  NOtre  Dame, 
which  soon  became  celebraiod  for  the  assemblies  of  men  of 
letters,  whom  he  oontinued  to  gather  arouad  him  ou 
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the  Wednesday  evening  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life. — his  Merturialet^  os  he  called  them,  from  ihe 
Latin  name  for  that  day.  A very  considerable  range  of 
learning,  an  admirable  memorv.  and  tome  wit  enabled 
Mi^nage,  notwithstanding  a pedantry  which  was  oHen  ri- 
dirulous,  to  maintain  his  position  with  sulUciuiU  ^lat  as 
the  central  figure  of  these  reunions;  and  he  also  made 
tome  small  prufession  of  gallantr)’,  both  Muduine  La  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  Sevigne  having  the  honour  of  ranking 
him  among  tlieir  avowed  ailmirers.  Tliese  social  enjoy- 
ments liowever  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a great 
many  books,  which  brought  him  a wide  reputation,  and 
wore  highly  applauded  in  his  own  day  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  literary  workl,  although  the  satiric  and  contemptuous 
style  in  whicn  ho  was  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a good  many  enemies : and  one  unfortunate  pcrCirm- 
ance  in  particular,  his  * Requ&te  dcs  Dictionnaires,'  pub* 
li»hed  in  ridicule  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  for 
ever  shut  against  him  the  dixirs  of  that  institution,  or  at 
least  excluded  him  from  a seat  till  he  thought  himself  too 
old  and  infirm  lo  accept  onu  when  ho  might  have  had  it. 
(Sec  the  account  he  him^cU  has  given  of  this  affair  in  his  Anti- 
JlaiUet,  chap.  83.)  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  most  important:— ‘Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran- 

faise,'  4to.,  Paris,  1660,  afterwards  cnlargud  and  repub- 
ished  under  the  title  of  * Diciionnaire  Ktymologique  ae  la 
Langue  Fran^aisc,'  folio,  1694,  and  3 vols.  folio,  1760; 

* Poemata  Latina,  Galliea,  Gr»ca,  et  Italica,'  8vo.,  Par., 
1668,  and  12mo.,  Arostol.,  1687  ; ‘Observations  sur  la 
Langue  Fran^aise,'  Timu.,  Par.,  1672  ; ' Origin!  della  Lin- 
gua Italiana,'  folio,  Genev.,  1686;  ‘ Anti-Baiilet,’  Svo.,  Par., 
1686,  and,  along  with  Baillet's  ‘Jugemens,’  4to.,  Amst, 
1726;  a valuable  edition  of  Diogenes  iac-rtius,  with  anno- 
tations ; and  some  other  editions  of  classical  and  other 
works.  After  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1692.  his 
friends  published,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Mcnagiana,*  a collec- 
tion of  his  bon-raots  and  other  remarks  maile  in  conversa- 
tion. upon  the  value  of  which  Baylo,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
pronounced  a very  high  eulogium,  and  which  is  still  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  nut  the  very'  best, 
of  this  class  of  works.  It  was  originally  publislivd  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeareil  in  169.1,  the  second  in 
1694  ; but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  published  in  1716, 
and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  learned  editor,  M.  de 
la  Monnoye,  to  four  volumes. 

MENAl  BRIDGE,  across  the  Mcnai  Strait,  where  it 
connects  Caernarvonshire  with  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  at  the 
rocky  point  called  Ynyt-y-Moch  (or  Pi^'  Island),  situateil 
in  the  latter,  is  the  finest  Suspension  Bridge  hitherto  erected, 
and  a noble  monument  of  the  scientific  skill  of  the  late 
Tliomas  Telford.  Formerly  the  passage  between  Anglesey 
and  the  opposite  maiulamf  was  kept  up  by  six  ferric^  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Bangor  berry,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  town ; but  a (lermanont  connection,  by  moans  of  a 
bridge,  had  been  in  contemplation,  and  various  projects  for 
one  had  been  considered  long  before  the  present  structure 
was  undertaken.  In  1786  a petition  for  such  a bridge  was 
presented  to  parliament,  but  the  scheme  advanced  no  fur- 
ther until  aAer  the  union  with  Ireland,  when  it  was  deemed 
oxpeilient  to  facilitalo  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  by  forming  a commodious  route  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.  Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  accordingly  directed  to  make 
plans  for  the  purpose  in  1861,  and  four  diflferent  designs 
were  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was  for  a cast-iron  arch 
of  460  feet  span,  and  rising  150  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  measure  was  however  postponed  until  1810,  when  it 
was  again  resumed,  and  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  appointed.  Mr.  Telford  was  then 
instructed  to  make  a survey  of  the  roads  from  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  to  Holyhead,  and  also  to  prepare  designs  for 
a bridge  acrosa  the  Menai  Strait.  He  made  two,  adapted 
to  two  several  points:  one  at  the  Swcllies,  where  he  pro- 
posed a bridge  of  three  cast-iron  arches,  each  260  feet  in 
span,  with  a stone  arch  between  each  two  of  them,  100  feet 
in  span;  the  other  at  Ynys-y-Mocb,  with  a single  east-iron 
arch  500  feet  in  spaa,  to  which  latter  he  himself  gave  the 
reference.  The  subject  excited  much  public  attention,* 
ut  great  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
the  plan.  In  the  meanwhile  Telford  published  his  design 
for  Runcorn  Bridge,  with  a centre  opening  1000  feet  wide, 
and  two  others  of  600  feet  each.  Upon  this  he  was  directed 
by  government  to  design  one  on  a similar  principle,  that  is, 
n suspetksion  bridge,  for  the  passage  aoroao  the  Menai, 


The  site  Axed  upon  by  him  at  Ynys-y-Much  was  highly 
favourable,  the  opposite  shores  being  bold  and  nicky,  uud 
allowing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  to  be  lOu  feet  alH>vo 
high-water  mark.  The  distance  between  the  supporting 

fiyrnmids  or  points  of  su<ipcnsioii  was  proposed  to  be  66u 
ect,  Uiu  height  of  the  pyramids  60  above  the  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  main  chains  to  be  16  in  number,  with  a do- 
tlection  of  37  feet,  tbeir  ends  being  secured  in  a mass  of 
masonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  iho  su(>- 
porting  piers  ur  pyramids  and  the  adjoining  shore,  and  the-^u 
arches,  four  on  llio  Anglesey  and  three  on  the  Cacmarvon- 
shiro  side,  bi‘ing  each  ,6U  feet  in  span.  The  roadway  is 
divided  into  two  carriage  ways,  each  12  feet  wide,  with  a 
fo^itpttth  4 feet  wide  between  Ihein. 

Tlie  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  tho 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  voteil  to  enable  the  comniissiomirs  to 
commence  operations.  Acc.irdiiigly,  in  July,  1818,  nil  the 
requisite  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  labourers  were  en- 
gaged, workshops  built,  and  the  lorclliitg  fur  the  founda- 
tions commenced,  when  such  opposition  was  made  to  the 
•rheme,  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  end  amend  their  iMiwers. 
Although  this  occasioned  considerable  delay,  all  the  prepa- 
ratory works  continued  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  new  bill 
received  the  royal  assent,  July  2,  1819,  and  the  first  stom* 
was  laid  on  the  10th  August  following.  The  three  arches  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  side  were  keyed  in  on  January  18.  Fe- 
bruary 27,  and  March  26, 1822;  those  on  the  Anglesey  side, 
August  .11,  September  14,  and  Octulicr  3 and  21  of  the 
same  year.  In  March  of  tlic  fullowing  year  tho  iron- 
work for  the  attachment  of  tho  main  chains  to  the  ruck 
was  begun  to  bo  fixo<l;  and  in  Julya  new  act  of  parharneiit 
Was  passed,  conferring  greater  authority  on  the  commis- 
sioners; besides  which  the  Treasury  issued  108,498/.  18a. 
for  completing  the  bridge  and  paying  the  sura  awarded  by 
the  jury  for  the  purchase  of  Bangor  Ferry.  In  1824  tho 
Works  wore  so  far  advanced,  that  the  only  remaining  difii- 
cully  was, ‘How  are  the  main  chains  to  be  put  up?‘  a 
question  that  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  doubt,  fur 
no  precise  details  had  been  determined  upon  up  to  that 
time,  which  was  so  far  an  advantage,  that  the  engineer  hud 
the  benefit  of  full  consideration  an  1 experience,  ond  many 
mistakes  were  obviated  that  must  have  happetUHl  had  tho 
details  been  all  settled  beforehand. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  cast-iron  segments  and 
saddles  were  carried  up  to  the  pyramids  ; but  it  was  not  till 
tho  April  of  the  year  1825  that  tho  first  chain  was  fixed, 
which  operation  was  then  most  satisfactorily  accomplislied. 
After  the  second  chain  had  been  put  up,  it  was  foun«l  nc- 
cessnrv  to  replace  some  of  the  bars  which  had  been  damaged ; 
and  owing  to  this  it  was  practically  ascsrtainerl  that  if  ono 
or  more  links  of  a chain  should  at  any  time  be  injured, 
they  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced.  On  the  9lh  of  July 
tho  last  chain  was  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the 
whole  of  tho  suspended  parts  of  the  chains  had  b^n  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  on  the  2nd  September  the 
suspending  of  tho  roadway-bearers  was  commenced.  In 
Januar}',  1826,  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  Monday  the  30th  the  mails  dnivo  over  it 
for  tho  first  time.  Shortly  after  however  (February  6)  a 
tremendous  gale  did  considerable  damage  tu  the  irun-work. 
and  repeated  gales  during  the  spring  tended  greatly  to  re- 
tard the  necessary  operations  in  repairs.  But  no  incon- 
venience bat  been  since  felt ; and  there  is  reason  tu  believe 
that,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  this  noble  structure 
will  lost  for  ages. 

>Vith  respect  to  the  constructirc  details  and  operations  of 
the  work,  those  who  wish  for  such  information  will  And  all 
the  particulars  in  a large  folio  by  W.  Alexander  Provis,  the 
superintending  engineer,  entitled,  ‘ An  Hwtorical  and  Dis 
scriptivc  Account  of  tho  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Mutiai 
Strait  in  North  Wales,*  8cc.,  London,  1828. 

All  that  we  add  is  the  following  (as  given  by  Drewry  in 
his  work  on  suspension  bridges) : 

The  weight  of  the  16  mam  chains  between  Ihe  points  of 
support,  including  connecting  plates,  screw-pins,  wedges. 


&c.,  ia 

Tucix. 

394 

e«te. 

5 

qn. 

0 

lb*. 

16 

TliC  transverse  ties 

The  luspending-rods  and  plat- 

3 

16 

2 

20 

form,  &c.  . • • 

245 

13 

o 

27 

IfflVmg  tha  total  autpended  weight  643  15  2 7 
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According  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  experiment  the  tension  on  the 
iron  at  each  point  of  suspension  is  17  times  the  w)u>le  sue* 
pended  weight,  or  1094*42  tons.  The  entire  section  of  the 
ws  of  the  chains  is  260  square  inches,  which  would  hear 
7020  tons  without  breaking  ; or  Uking  the  sUndard  of  9 
tons  per  square  inch,  the  chains  will  bev  without  any  risk 
(9  X 260  »)  2340  Iona,  or  2340  — 1094*42  = 1245*5  tons 
mote  than  the  strain  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
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itself;  couBsquently  it  tnsy  safely  be  loaded  with  — 

or  73'2|  tons,  besides  its  own  weight. 

MENANDER  (Miyawpoc).  a Greek  comic  poet,  one  of 
that  class  who  are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  it.c.  341,  and  died,  as  some  suppose,  by  drowning. 
B.c.  289  or  290.  According  to  Suidas  lie  was  the  son  of 
Diopeitlics  and  llegistrat^,  w*as  cross-eyed,  and  yet  clear- 
lieanetl  enough.*  The  some  aulhoriiy  says  that  ho  was  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  but  in 
spile  of  thU  fertility,  and  although  the  most  admired  writer 
of  his  lime,  he  was  only  eight  times  victor.  His  master 
was  Thoophraslus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Parophila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  Wc  learn 
from  Ovid  that  his  plots  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  his 
time  tile  pla)  s of  Menander  were  common  children’s  hooks  — 

* Fabitl^  JocuBiU  Q'llU  iliu>  amgrr  Mrnaudii, 
lit  aulet  luc  vucr.a  tltglnibaMiiw  1«ici.' 

THtf,  11379. 

Julius  CiOHar  called  Terence  a Miinidiatus  Menander.* 
having  reference  to  his  professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian 
dramatist.  Plutarch  preferred  lilm  to  Aristophanes,  and 
Dion  Chrysostomiis  to  all  the  writers  of  the  old  cotnciTy. 
Quintilian  (/ml.  Oral.,  X.,  1.  69)  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  a.>  a delineator  of  manners.  hVom  these  notices,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment 
passed  upon  him  bv  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  we  may 
infer  Menander  to  liBve  been  an  admirable  painter  of  real 
life.  His  efleminate  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  careless- 
ness in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
pla^rism.  or  at  least  of  copying,  all  point  to  the  man  of 
fashion  rather  than  the  imaginative  poet.  And  indeed  the 
writer  of  what  is  termed  tlie  new  comedy  (that,  namely, 
which  satirisefl  characters,  not  persons)  had  more  occasion 
fur  knowledge  of  the  world  than  fur  higher  qualities,  just  as 
the  fashionable  novel-writer  of  the  present  ago  had  much 
better  bo  a nobleman  or  a member  of  parliament  than  a 
philosopher  or  a speculative  thinker.  It  lias  been  observed 
that  there  is  very  little  of  tho  humourous  iu  the  frag- 
ments of  Menander  which  remain  ; but  wo  cannot  judge  of 
a play  by  A*agmcnts.  Sheridan’s  plays,  if  reduced  to  the 
same  state,  would  bo  open  to  a similar  chsrge,  although  he 
is  perhaps  the  roost  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  country.  The 
essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  U to  excite  interest 
and  smiles,  not  laughter. 

The  plays  of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  the 
dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  (his  simplicity, 
but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  added  to  the  main  iilut  some 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a different  piece  of  Menander; 
thus,  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  (he  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander 
a great  change  roust  have  taken  place  in  tho  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  was  pn^bahly  inaiiily  brought  about  by  tho 
change  in  the  pulitical  condition  of  the  Adicnian  state. 
Tho  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the  noble  pa- 
triotism which  characterised  tho  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  struggling  fur  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Menantler,  Macedonian  influence  had 
nearly  extinguished  tho  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platma.  Msnncn  probably  had 
not  changed  fur  the  belter  in  Athens,  though  the  obscenity 
and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  hare  been 
tolerated.  Yhe  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to 
a decent  propriety  of  laimuago  marks  the  histor}*  of  litera- 
ture in  every  country.  Tliui  the  personal  satire  and  the 
cearaencss  which  characterised  the  old  comedy  were  no 
longer  adapted  to  tho  ago  and  circumstances  in  which  Me- 
nander lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a dramatist,  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  w Inch,  by 
tho  unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  the 
bluest  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  principally  preserved  in 
• Srpsfiuc  rag  fot>  yovv. 


Atlienaus,  Slohseus.and  the  Greek  lexicographers  and  grani- 
roariaus.  A good  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Me- 
nander and  Pliilemun,  by  Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlin 
lb23,  bvo.  It  seum.’i  possible  that  some  of  the  plays  of  Me- 
naiuler  may  yet  exist ; at  least  there  is  evidence  to  the  fact 
of  some  of  the  plays  Imving  been  in  existence  in  the  seveu- 
teenib  century.  (Journal  o/  Edacalion^  i.  )bb.) 

Many  of  the  fragments  of  Menaiidur  have  been  well  trans- 
lated by  Cumberland  in  the  ‘ Observer.’  (Suidas.  ed.  Gais* 
ford,  p.  2455;  Fabr.,  Ititil.  (Jr.,  voh  ii.,  p.  455,  ed.  Hailc», 
Knt^cl.  Melrupolitana.) 

MENANDER  PROTECTOR,  a Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  whence 
he  derived  the  surname  of  Proleclor.  (Cod.  Theodot.. 
vi.  24.)  He  wrote  a history  of  the  Eastern  empire  from 
A.D.  559  to  AJ}.  582,  in  eight  hooks,  of  which  considerable 
extracts  liavu  been  preserved  in  the  ‘Eclogx*  Legationum,’ 
attributed  to  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus.  The  best 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Beaker  and  Niebuhr.  Bonn, 
)b3J,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius, 
Pairicius.  See. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a celebrated  Jewish 
Rabbi,  was  bum  in  Spain  about  a.p.  1604.  He  was  educated 
in  Holland,  whither  nis  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  tied 
to  escape  the  |>ersecution  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor.  Rabbi  Isaac  Usiel,  us 
preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  synagogue  at 
Amsterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  his  work  en- 
titled * Cunciliador,’  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  tlie 
most  learned  and  accurate  of  Jewish  theologians  chielly 
rests. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
confiscation  of  his  father's  property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ; and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  lie  betook  himself  to 
coinincrcc,  a necessity  of  wliu-h  lie  grievously  complains  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  his  studies. 
He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  favours  for  bis  nation,  lie  died  at  Amsterdam,  about 
1659. 

Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  erudition  and  moral  worth.  Grolius  testified 
his  respect  for  the  Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  on 
the  roost  difficult  points  of  theology,  and  by  recommending 
his  Works,  espcciallv  the  'Concihador,’  to  the  attention  of 
biblical  students.  Menasseh  was  strongly  altuclied  to  Ju- 
daism, and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works: — 

I,  ' Conciliador  nvl  Pcntateucho,’ published  in  Spaniwh 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A Latin  IraiiBlation  of  this  work, 
by  Dionysius  Voss,  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1633, 
with  the  title,  * Conciliator,  sive  de  Cunvenientia  Locoi  um 
S.  Scripturte  quoo  pugiure  inter  se  videiuur.’  2,  * De 
Resurrcctiunc  Morluorum,’  Amst.,  1636.  3,  ‘ De.Crcatioiie 
Probleiiuta  xxx.,’  Ain»t.,  1635.  4,  ‘ De  Tcrmino  Vitro 

Liliri  iii.,' Amst.,  1639.  5,  ‘ Spos  Israelis,' and  in  Spanish. 

* Eiperaiira  de  Israel,*  Loud.,  1651).  6,  * A Defence  of  the 

Jews  in  England,*  Lond.,  1656.  7,  An  edition  of  (he 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  2 vuls.  4to..  Amst.,  1C.35. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bum  at  Dessau,  in 
1729,  where  his  father  Mendel  was  a schoolmaster.  Beii^ 
a Jew,  ho  instructed  his  son  in  the  Hebrew  language  aud 
the  elements  of  Jewish  learning,  though  he  caused  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  others.  The  celcbratc-d 
work  of  Muimonides,  ' Moreh  N'evochim’((he  guide  to  tlie 
wanderers),  he  studied  with  such  seal  that  an  impaired 
constitution  and  a distorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his 
application.  This  work  however  seems  to  have  strengthened 
his  mental  powers.  In  1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  w here  be 
subsisted  on  tlie  small  bounties  of  the  members  of  his  own 
persuasion ; hut  his  mind  was  greully  improved  by  Iris  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  superior  intellect.  Israel  Muses, 
a Jcwi&h  nialhematiciun,  urged  him  to  read  Euclid’s  * Ele 
roents;'  a jihysician  named  Kitsch  instructed  him  in  Latin; 
and  by  tlie  aid  of  Dr.  Aaron  >Saloinun  Guiapertx,  he  became 
accjuainled  with  modern  literature.  Hu  lived  for  some 
time  in  a very  humble  condition,  until  a rich  silk-manufac- 
turer, named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  house  as  in- 
structor to  his  children.  He  subsequently  became  a super- 
intcudvut  in  the  factory,  and  was  ultimately  taken  into 
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partaershin.  Hi»  intimacy  with  Lessing  began  in  1754, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  uf'  the  greatest  advauluge  to  him. 
Philosophy  now  became  his  favourite  study,  and  his  first 
work  was  his'Briefe  uber  die  Kmpfindungeii*  (letters  on 
the  sensulioiis).  He  published  other  philosophical  works 
from  lime  to  lime,  and  gained  a high  reputation  for  acute* 
nest  rather  than  for  originality  of  thought:  his  excellent 
moral  character  also  greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  religious  authority  was  held.  His  ‘Jerusalem, 
uder  iiber  Reli^isu  Machlund  Judenthum  * (Jerusalem,  or 
an  essay  on  the  interference  of  the  slate  in  matters  of  rcii* 
gion  and  Judaism!  appeared  in  I7s3.  Ho  bad  begun  a 
philosophical  work  onlitlod  'Morgenstunden'  (morning 
hours),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published,  when  he 
receivefl  Jacobi's  'Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.'  He 
tliought  that  this  essay  charged  his  friend  Lessing  (the  de- 
ceased) with  Spinozisra;  a charge  then  much  more  heavy 
than  ot  present,  when  many  Gorman  philosophers  are  avowed 
admirers  of  Spinoza.  The  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his 
friend  by  a written  answer  excited  him  to  such  a degree, 
that  a cold,  which  he  subsc(|ucntly  took,  was  sufilcieut  to 
terminate  his  existence  in  1786. 

As  an  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  Mendelssohn  is  immortalised;  and  to  do 
him  full  justice,  tlie  circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  of  bis  works,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  language:  this 
is  his  ' Phiodon,’  a dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  tho  soul, 
held  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.  Tho  characters 
are  taken  from  Plato’s  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
descriptive  parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original.  The 
Jewish  philosopher  however  has  made  Socrates  produco 
new  ai^uments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by  his 
disciple  Plato  ; thinking  these  new  arguments  better  adapted 
to  the  conviction  of  modern  readers.  The  following  is  his 
principal  and  indeed  bis  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest 
of  tho  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  ex* 
pressions  of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For 
every  change  three  things  are  required : first,  a state  of  the 
changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ; secondly,  the  state 
tliat  lullows  the  change ; and  thirdly,  a middle  state,  as  ' 
change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Be*  ' 
tween  being  and  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Now 
the  soul  being  simple,  and  not,  as  a compound  body,  capable 
of  resolution  into  parts,  must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely 
annihilated;  and  in  its  change  from  death  to  life,  it  must  ' 
pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being.  without  of  course 
going  through  any  middle  slate ; a change  which,  accord- 
mg  to  the  three  requisitions  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus 
by  reduetio  ad  ab»urdum  tho  immorialiiy  of  tho  soul  was 
proved.  Kant,  in  his  'Critik  der  remen  Vernunft’  (second 
edition*),  has  shown  the  futility  of  Mendelssohn's  argu- 
ment, while  he  admits  his  acuteness  in  poiceiving  that 
more  incapability  of  resolution  into  parts  was  of  itself 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  ihe  immortality  of  the  soul,  j 
os  had  been  supposed  by  many  philosophers  of  tho  time.  ' 
Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that  change  roust  be  gradual 
and  nut  sudden,  thought  that  lie  had  established  Ills 
jKiinI,  as  the  soul,  being  simple,  could  not  admit  of  gra- 
dual resolution.  Kant  liowever  shows  that  wc  may  con* 
ceive  a giaduul  annihilation  even  without  resolution  into 
ports ; or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a diminution  of  the 
intensive  magnitude.  Thus  a deep  rod  colour  may  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  goiio,  and 
this  without  any  diminution  of  the  surface  coloured.  An- 
other fallacy  in  Mendelssohn’s  argument  is  that  his  defini- 
tion of  change  applies  only  to  a transition  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another,  and  therufurodocs  not  include  a transitiun 
from  being  to  nut*boing.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  fur  an  argument  at  all, 
ns  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  tho  definition  of 
change,  nor  would  anything  bo  gained  by  supposing  the 
soul  in  such  a paradoxical  stale  as  nonentity  with  still  a 
sort  of  being  attached  to  it. 

A magnificent  edition  of  Mendelssohn’s  works  was  pub- 
lisbe<l  lately  at  Berlin : an  EnglUh  version  of  the  * Fiiu.'dun  ’ 
appeared  in  1789  and  also  in  1838. 

MENDE.  (Lozere.1 

MENDICITY.  [Fauperisii  ] 

MENDIP  HILLS,  a long  ridge  of  limestone  extending 

* Not  in  (h*  Aral  Hii*  Mnapltrlv  of  Kitoi’t  «otV«.  t>o«  rab’ 

hy  II.  Hoarnkniii.  at  u highly  valmlilt*,  s«  dUUflfSlwiing 

tha  a«UiiMi  Bade  in  sub«c<|iwnt  etauuDs  to  origtaal  Ians. 


from  WelU  in  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
Blcydon  Hill  and  Bieaii  Down.  Through  its  whole  length 
it  is  what  geologists  term  an  oiitichnal  axis,  the  strata 
dipping  to  the  north,  under  the  drainage  the  Avon  and 
the  Yeo,  and  to  the  south  under  the  low  plains  watered  by 
the  Axe  and  Ihe  Brne.  This  axis  pa)»ses  from  Fronie  by 
the  Beacon  Hill  above  Slicpton  Mallet,  Maslniry  Castle, 
Nine*Barrow  Hill,  and  Black  Down,  to  Bteydon  Hill, 
Uphill,  and  Broun  Down,  fnmi  whence,  according  to  Ruck- 
land  and  (^nybeare,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
into  tho  Sleep  Holm  in  the  Brir^tol  Channel. 

Along  the  line  of  the  axis  of  Mendip  old  red-suiulslune 
strata  show  themselves  for  considerable  lenglhs,  and  form  Ihe 
iiutdeus  of  this  miniature  mounluin*rangc.  They  are  exposed 
on  the  roads  from  Wells  lo  Cbcwtun  Mendip.  and  to  lluqi- 
tree,  in  each  raac  evidently  lying  below  the  carboniferous 
liineslone.  Upon  the  slopes  of  this  limestone,  both  north 
and  south,  re»l  considerable  stratified  masses  of  what  is 
often  justly  termed  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  this  U 
covered  by  the  general  mass  of  red  marls  which  fill  so 
large  a tract  in  the  low  parts  of  Somersetshire.  The  lime* 
stone  series  is  estimated  by  Buckland  and  (xtnyboare  at  from 
500  to  700  yards  thick.  The  axis  of  the  Mendip  Hills  runs 
irregularly  east  and  west : the  geological  eera  of  its  principal 
upward  movement  appears  to  be  anterior  lo  the  red  marls, 
and  probably  to  the  red  conglomerate ; though  near  Wells 
and  in  other  parts  the  slope  of  the  conglomerate  beds  proves 
a subsequent  movemenL  There  is  no  better  example  known 
of  the  unconformity  of  strata  than  that  presented  in  Vallus 
Bottom,  near  Wells,  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
Here  the  upturned  and  almost  vertical  strata  of  mountain- 
hroestone  arc  found  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  oolite, 
each  of  these  contrasted  rocks  containing  the  churacleristio 
fossils  which  belong  to  them  elsewhere.  Whut  renders 
the  case  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  level  surface  of  tho 
subjacent  inclined  beds  of  limestone  is  not  only  worn  smooth 
by  lilloral  action  below  the  oolite,  but  aUo  covered  by  at- 
tached oysters,  and  perforated  by  the  lithophagous  shells  of 
the  oolitic  sea  into  largo  and  small  hole^  now  full  of  tho 
oolite,  and  partly  retaining  the  boring  shells  not  uncommon 
in  that  rock. 


0,  lh«  ouUle  In  Ifvrl  Wi'lK:  i.  ilw  muuuuiu  Uine<u>ne  initnvply  liw'iuedbnlt. 

The  most  elevatfid  pumt  of  ihe  Mendip  Hills  is  Masbury 
Castle,  about  U99  feel  above  tlic  &ca  loiel. 

Tne  features  of  these  hilU  remind  the  observer  of  some 
parts  of  northern  Derbyshire,  both  in  the  wide  bare  surluco 
of  limestone  and  tho  rugged  glens  which  suddenly  bieak 
the  dullness  of  the  open  country.  These  narrow  valleys 
appear  like  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which,  in  Cheddar  Cliffs,  rise  286  feel  perpendi- 
cularly fVom  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  and  undoubicdly 
exceed  in  grandeur  tho  nublust  rocks  of  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire.  Several  of  these  glens  aru  called  * combes,’ 
and  Brockley  Combo  may  be  taken  as  a bcaiilifnl  example 
of  the  mixture  of  gray  rock  and  untient  woud. 

From  the  idiasms  just  alluded  to  the  transition  is  easy  to 
tho  caves  and  internal  fissures,  which  are  numerous  in 
Mendip.  Many  of  these  liavo  become  familiar  lo  geologists 
by  the  uncommon  abundance  of  bones  found  in  them  by  a 
host  of  explorers  since  the  days  of  CatcuU,  Ihecelebiuteduiid 
unfortunate  explorer  of  Hutton  Hole. 

Dr.  Buckland.  in  his  ‘ Rcliquiso  Diluvianw.'  describes, 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Calcott  and  Mr.  Conyboare,  the  cir* 
curostances  under  which  tho  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants, 
horses,  oxen,  stag,  bear,  fox,  and  other  animals  of  the 
* Mastozootic  ’ occurred  at  Hutton.  The  bones  wore 
found  in  the  ochre-pit*,  which  were  nniienlly  worked;  they 
were  mostly  white,  well  preserved,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drifted  in  by  water,  or  collected  from  the  falling  in  of  quad- 
rupeds roaming  on  the  surface. 
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' At  Bunngdon.  in  the  Menriip  Hills,  and  olso  in  Wokcj  I 
Hole,  Q celebrated  cavern  near  Wells,  human  bones  have  I 
boon  found  uf  hij;h  antiquity,  but  being  accompanied  by  j 
urns  or  other  iparks  of  sepulture,  it  is  not  supposed  they  I 
belong  to  races  contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  large  | 
cavern  l>cnr.  Tlic  spccimeus  of  this  latter  animal  in  tho  j 
cave  at  Hutton  arc  of  enormous  bulk. 

Not  far  from  Hutton  Hole  is  tho  no  loss  renownerl 
cavern  of  BanwclU  explored  under  tho  direction  of  tlie 
bishop  of  Rath  and  WelU.  Tlic  lurst  collection  of  the  oon- 
tenu  of  this  rich  repository  is  to  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  ravt\  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bttunl.  The  complicated  parts 
of  this  cavern  are  accessible  by  steps  mode  in  the  rock,  and 
are  much  vi&iteil.  Tho  bones  l»elong  chiefly  to  oxen  and 
deer.  Bones  of  elephants,  bears,  anil  other  carnivora  occur 
commonly.  Tin;  spccimuns  are  nsviolly  in  admirable 
preservation,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the  frog- 
meiunrv  bones  of  tho  same  animals  at  Kent’s  Hula  and 
Kirkdalc. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Long  communicated  to  the  British 
As«(K-iatiun  at  Newcastle  a notice  of  human  bones  found  in 
a rave  at  Che<lflar, 

Tlic  Mundip  Hills,  in  their  metalliferous  products,  re* 
stumble  the  similarly  constituted  mountains  of  Derbyshire 
ami  Flintshire.  They  yield  galena,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
riiic),  and  ochre.  Manganese  is  dug  al>out  East  Harptree. 
Tlic  galena  occurs  principally  inlimcstuno;  the  calamine 
helotigs  to  tho  overlying  magnesian  conglomerate.  In  that 
rock  agates  occur,  and  the  large  gcodic  crystallizations  of 
quarfz  called  ‘potatoe-stoncs.’  Tlic  fossil  corals,  shells,  tri- 
lobilcs.  See.  of  the  Mondip  Hills  have  been  long  known  to 
collectors  ; but  a complete  account  of  them  has,  wo  believe, 
never  been  prepared. 

(IVnybeareand  Phillips,  (»^o/o;gyq^/?nie/<wirfa/irf  fValfi; 
Burkland  and  Conybearc, ' On  the  South-west  Coal  District 
of  England.’  in  Oeol.  Tran».y  vol.  i.,  now  series.) 

MKNDOCl'NO,  CAPK.  [California.] 

MENDOZA.  INIGO  IX)PKZ.  better  known  as  the 
Marques  do  Santillana  (Saneia  Juliana),  was  l>orn  in  1398, 
at  Carrion  do  los  Condemand  died  in  NS8.  He  was  grand- 
son of  the  poet  Pero  Gonzalez  Mendoza,  and  a descend- 
ant of  that  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
saved  tho  life  of  Juan  I.  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Kotnano  do  Hurtado  de  Vvlarte:  * £I  Caballo  vos  ban 
muerto’.)  He  was  aUo  tho  father  of  the  first  duke  of  In- 
funtado,  who  secured  the  preservation  of  his  valuable  library 
and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his  palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Snnlillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of 
Juan  11.,  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his 
poetry  is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Se- 
veral of  his  pit'ces  however,  chicll?  devotional  and  ama- 
tory, are  contained  in  the  older  Cancionorot.  Like  tho 
compositions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  the  marquis  Enrique  do 
Villcna,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a singular  contrast 
with  the  flcrcencsa  of  that  period.  Tliey  throw  a false  shade, 
])crhaps  a docent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gusting, from  which  the  gifted  few  sought  mental  rclipf  in 
subtility  and  imaginary  afleciion ; but  such  poetry  can  never 
touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  forcibly  expressed  when  it  is 
not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeply  felt.  By 
intr^ucing  the  sonnet,  Santillana  (Quintana’s  Pott.  i£scog.)y 
became  a forerunner  of  tho  bold  innovator  Boecan.  But 
he  did  more,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  a moial  tendency  to 
the  national  poetry,  by  extending  it  bvallegoricalinventlon, 
and  cmbcllisliing  it  with  learning,  ilis  efforts  in  that  re- 
spect are  apparent  in  his  * Elegy  to  his  tutor  and  friend 
Villena,’  ami  his  ‘ Doctrinal  de  Provados,*  which  show  that 
he  wan  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  parties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  assistance  of  Saiilillana’s  mili- 
ury.  political,  and  moral  character.  His  ‘ Keftanes’  (tra- 
ditional proverbs)  were  reprinted  by  the  learninl  Mayans 
{Orig(meK  fit*  la  Lengua  CoMtellana,  vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  (06ras  /Wumos),  Nico. 
Antonin,  and  Sanchez  (Co/ee.  dt  A^es.),  give  much  curious 
information  on  this  Mendoza. 

MKNDO'ZA,  DIB'GO  IIURTA'DO,  a scholar,  states- 
man, and  general  under  Charles  V.,  was  grandson  of  the 
above  Mendoza,  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  who  was  also  seeond  count  of  Tcndilla.  He  was 
born  in  1503,  at  Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  sup- 
ptciod  by  Tamayo  Vurgas.  He  received  bis  early  education 
at  home  from  Peter  Martyr  d'Angloria,  who  hod  been 
brought  to  Spain  by  tho  first  count  of  Tendilla  to  teach  the 


youth  of  the  nobililv.  After  learning  Arabic  at  Granada, 
be  studied  Latin,  6rcek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Salamanca,  where,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  comic  romance,  in  Ins 
‘ Lazarillo  de  Tormes,’  a work  which  has  been  impmiM*rly 
ascribed  by  Siguenzato  the  Jeronyraito  Juan  Ortega.  It  is 
written  in  that  gxuio  pirarpie(\  which  was  much  in  fashion  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Being  sent  from  the  university  to 
the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  to  show  his  talents  in  a iicwcapa- 
city.  ho  still  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  the  universilies 
of  that  country,  and  to  hoar  the  eminent  lecturers,  such  as 
Niphus  uf  Naples  and  Monlosdoca  of  Seville.  In  his  rapa- 
city of  nmhassaflor  at  Venice  and  at  Trent,  where  poliliral 
interests  were  at  stake  ; at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intrigue; 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks  and  their  ally  Francis  I.,  he  always  defeated  the 
treachery  of  the  French  king,  and  hafllod  the  designs  of  all 
parties.  Ho  faced  every  danger,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  those  whom  he  could  not  please. 
(Paul.  Mann.,  CiV.  IjizaroBonumico.)  Nor  could 

he  citnccul  tiist  spirit  uf  friHNloin  which  Charles  had  de- 
stroyed ill  Spain.  He  strongly  reprobated  his  sale  of  the 
Tuscan  fortresses  to  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  ami  by  his  opjm- 
sition  proventevl  his  transfiw  of  Milan  and  Siena  to 
Paul  III.,  who  wanted  to  buy  them  for  Octavio  Farnesio. 
In  u letter  to  Zuniga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  ho  IhiIiIIt 
soys,  ‘When  kings  wish  to  cheat,  they  begin  by  us.’  The 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendoza  as 
tlie  greatest  enemy  of  Italy,  lliat  country  however  was 
indebtevl  to  him  for  having  introduce*!  into  it  the  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nnzianzus,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Archimedes,  Appian,  and  others.  Not  satisfied 
with  emnloying  Arnoldut  Ardenius  in  transcribing  tho 
Greek  MSS.  of  diffcreni  libraries,  esnocially  those  which 
Cardinal  Bc&sarion  had  bequeathed  to  Venice,  Mendoza  aent 
Nica  Sophianusof  (Jorerra  to  Thessaly  and  Mount  .Vlhos  in 
search  of  manuscripts.  He  also  ]>aid  a heavy  ransom  fi>r 
a Turkish  prisoner,  who  was  a favourite  of  Solymun  (he 
Magnificent.  As  a return  for  tlits  service  ho  only  asked  for 
antient  works  fVom  tho  sultan,  to  whom  they  were  useless, 
and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  tlicn  in  great 
want  of  corn,  to  import  it  from  Turkey.  His  request  was 
aranled.  with  a present  of  several  chests  of  literary  treasures, 
in  1565  Mendoza  was  supersodod  at  Rome,  in  order  tu 
{ propitiate  Julius  III.  Subsequently  be  fell  under  the  dis> 

‘ pleasure  of  that  heartless  bigot  Philip  II.,  who  banishe-*! 
from  his  court  this  old  servant,  then  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
This  act  of  royal  severity  proved  however  bencQcial  both  to 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retirement  at 
Granada  Mendoza  prosecuted  those  studies  which  were 
congenial  to  hit  taste:  be  investigated  antiquities,  collected 
above  400  Arabic  MSB.,  and  crowned  his  literary  fame  hy 
bis  ‘ Guerra  contra  loa  Moriscos,' the  publication  of  whicli, 
even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  not  permit  till  tiic 
year  1610.  The  true  text  was  restored  in  1776,  at  Valencia, 
by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author’s  life,  which, 
although  ill  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the 
finest  snccimcn  uf  tho  historical  style  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, Mendoza  has  left  the  best  example  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Latin  historians  that  modem  European  literaturif  pos- 
sesses. The  rich  and  florid  diction  of  this  history'  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  ooncisencss  and  rigidity  of  Sallust,  with 
whom  however  Mendoza  lias  genernlly  l>cen  compared.  The 
modern  historian  is  a model  of  impartiality;  he  docs  nut 
even  spare  hit  own  brother.  Having  been  on  ere-wilnpss 
of  moat  of  tho  events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorde<), 
ho  has  happily  combinc<l  in  the  same  work  the  strictest 
accuracy  with  integrity  and  llie  ability  of  a great  writer. 

In  1575  Mendoza  obtained  permission  to  return  1o 
Madrid  on  business,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  liequealhed  his  valuable  library  to  the  king. 
Ambrosio  Morales.  Nico.  Antonio,  Bouterwek,  and  many 
others,  are  profuse  in  their  eulogiums  of  Mendoza.  Juan 
Diaz  published  his  poems  in  16 10  at  Madrid,  but  without  the 
numerous  comic  and  satiric  pieces.  Other  more  important 
works  of  his  have  never  yet  been  published:  among  them 
are  his  political  commentaries. 

MKNDO'ZA.  [Plat.v.La.] 
i ME'NK'IIOULD,  SAINTK.  [Marne.j 
i MENELA'US  (called  also  MlLLKUS  by  Apian  and 
Mersunne,  but  on  what  autlmhtv  is  not  known;  in  a copy 
of  Wcidler  which  belonged  to  Muntucla  we  find  tho  latter, 
in  a manuscript  note,  deaccibing  Milieus  ai  * Meneiaua 
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d^Bgur^  par  les  Arabc»')  wu  an  Alexandrian,  uho  obtor\'etl 
the  stars  fur  a long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  is  mentioned  by  Produs  and 
Pappus,  and  probably  U the  jierhon  intended  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  a mathematician  of  that  name.  I^appus 
gives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  of  at  least  two  works 
of  Menelaus  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Ptolemy, 
in  llie  Syntaxis.  oompures  soino  of  his  own  observations 
with  those  of  Menelaus. 

The  only  writing  of  Mcnolaus  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  LAtin  treatise  on  spherical  geometry,  translated 
from  the  Arabic;  the  Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work, 
in  three  books,  was  publuhed  (Lalaude)  in  a collection  of 
GrtKsk  geometers  made  at  Paris,  in  16'iC;  and  afterwards 
Lalande,  Hcilbronncr)  by  Mersenne,  in  his*Univers» 
Geoimttrio}  Synopsis,'  Paris,  lC4-i  j also  ( Ueilbrunncr 
and  Weidlcr)  by  Regiomontanus.  Another  work  on 
chords  is  said  by  Hcilbronncr  to  be  contained  in  Mor- 
senne's  Synopsis:  this  is  u mistake,  stucu  the  work  is  en- 
tirely Inst. 

The  books  of  Mcnelaus  on  spherical  geometry  have  been 
much  used  by  Ptolemy  in  thu  Synlaxis,  ami  tbo  latter 
had  fur  a long  time  the  credit  of  two  very  rcmorkablo  pro- 
positions which  appear  in  Mcnelaus,  and  which  have  been 
much  used  by  Carnot  and  others  in  ihu  modern  extensions 
of  geometry.  These  are  the  well  known  propusiliomi  re- 
lating to  a transversal  which  cuts  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  plane  or  spherical.  [Tkianolk.]  There  aro  other 
pro|>ositions  of  great  ingenuity ; so  that  MencUus,  who 
must  be  looked  on  os  the  successor  of  llip|>arcbus  and 
Theodosius  in  the  school  of  Greek  geometers  who  treateil 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as 
iiav  ing  gone  considerably  beyond  his  predeccs.<iors. 

MENES.  fKoYPT.l 

MENGS,  A^TON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artistaof  the  ciehicentUccntuvy.was  born  at  .\ussig 
III  Rohemia,  in  1728.  He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a painter,  though  one  of  very  mo- 
duralo  ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
same  profession,  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
course  of  education  fur  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  a disgust  than  with  a true  roliah  for  it.  Being  of  a 
most  hai^h  and  tyrannical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy 
1o  employ  himself  in  drawing  tbo  whole  day  long,  allowing 
him  netiher  recreation  nor  relaxation  from  his  tasks.  In 
course  of  timo  Rafael  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  oil 
panning,  and  miiuuture  and  cnumcl  painting,  but  was  still 
tasked  in  the  same  rigorous  manner,  and  frequently  received 
severe  chastisement,  iflw  had  completed  not  within  the  time 
altuUed  him — which  was  generally  short  enough — what  he 
had  been  set  to  do.  In  1741  his  father  quitted  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  bceu  called  by  Augustus  111.  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Romo,  taking  young  Mengs 
w ith  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  father  usetl  to 
take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he 
might  there  study  the  productions  of  Ruflaclle,  and  would 
tnako  him  remain  there  the  wliulo  day,  without  other 
rufrcshiuent  than  a bottle  of  water  and  piece  of  bread, 
until  he  came  to  fetch  him  back  in  the  evening;  nor 
was  he  even  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  fatigue, 
but  compelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  bad 
brought  booie.  This  excessive  drudgery  did  not  however 
disgust  him  with  the  pmfussion  to  which  he  was  thus  in 
a manner  yoked:  still  the  mode  of  life  it  wcosioned  was 
prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  aajuiring  otlier 
Knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  biro  shy  of  all  society. 
In  1744  be  returned  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  court-painter ; but  according  to  a slipulatiuti  lie 
Iiad  previously  made,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  Ills  father  accompanied  him.  After  continuing  his 
studios  some  time  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
bv  his  original  cotnpusitions,  among  the  rest  by  a Holy 
Family,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  painlerl  from  a beautiful 
peasant  girl,  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured,  that  lie 
turned CaUiolic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  AAor  that  event 
he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  whore  his  pension  was  raived 
to  a thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  a larm  altar  fur  a new  chapel ; which  he  wisbed 
to  execute  at  Romo.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  com- 
missions (among  which  was  a copy  of  KaffacHe's  ' School  of 
Athens'  for  Lord  Percy,  aftorwa^  duke  of  Northumber- 
land), and  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  caused  the  stop* 


page  of  his  pension,  interfered  with  thu  prosecution  of  (he 
work.  In  1737  ho  niado  his  finil  attempt  in  fresco,  a ceil- 
ing-piece in  St.  Eusebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a style  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  tliat  day.  His  * Apollo  and  the  Muses,' 
another  work  of  the  same  class  in  the  Villa  .\lbani,  obtained 
for  him  much  greater  renown,  and  is  one  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
About  this  time  he  bocame  acriuainted  with  Webb,  to  whom 
be  communicated  his  ideas  on  art,  which  thu  other  passed 
off  as  his  own  in  his  * Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Meogs’s  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  thu  numerous 
wurLs  ho  executed  for  Llliarles  IH.  of  Spain,  by  whom  ho 
was  invited  to  Madrid  in  17C1.  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try till  1775,  with  the  exception  of  an  interim  of  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  (he  ceiling  of  the  Cutnera 
do'  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pencil  was  empioyeil  in  decorat- 
ing the  ruyal  puhicus  of  Spam ; and  the  Apotheosis  of  Trajan, 
in  that  of  Madrid,  is  considered  his  chef  d'muvre. 

After  a marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  Immioiiy, 
Mengs  lost  his  will*  in  1778.  From  that  time  his  health 
began  to  decline,  nor  was  it  long  beiuru  he  followed  her  to 
the  tomb : he  died  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of  San  >Iichele 
Grande  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  great  suin.^  he  had  re- 
ceived during  his  life,  about  230, uOu  livrvs,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  suftlcient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on 
his  two  sons,  and  provided  also  for  his  five  daughters.  Al- 
though Mungf's  reputation  os  on  artist  docs  not  now  stand 
so  high  as  in  the  century,  ho  undoubtedly  i)us»esM-d 
many  excellences,  and,  oorapared  with  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries,  deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
Refined  tastu.  nobleness  of  ideas,  correctness  of  drawing, 
vigour  of  colouring,  finisheil  execution,  and  studied  ^racu 
arc  merits  of  a high  rank,  which  he  jiussi'ssed  in  an  eminent 
degree;  but  though  most  carofully  studied,  uml  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  ho  laid  down  for  the  art,  his  works 
do  not  always  display  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which 
tho  higher  branen  of  historical  painting  dcinatnls.  His 
writings,  which  were  published  after  liis  ueath  by  the  Cava- 
lier d'Azara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  and  have  accordingly 
been  translated  into  the  principal  mtxlern  languages. 

MENIN,  or  MEENEN,  a fortified  town  in  Wei»t  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  tbo  river  Lys,  by  which 
it  Is  Rep.nrated  from  France.  It  is  II  miles  north  from 
Lille,  and  30  miles  south  from  Bruges;  in  50®  48^  N.  lat. 
and  3®  12'  E.  long. 

Menin  contains  manufectures  of  linen,  lace,  and  soap, 
besides  many  breweries,  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills.  It 
also  carries  on  a cunsulerable  trade  in  horses,  cuttle,  shee]i, 
com.  and  tobacco.  It  has  a populatiou  of  79U9  inhabitants. 

MENISCUS.  [Lkns.1 

MENISPERM A'CEiE  are  an  important  and  extensive 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  considered  by  some  to 
bu  Pulyputalous,  and  referred  to  Du  Candolle's  Thalimutlo- 
ral  subekss;  by  others  placed  among  the  Munochlamvdeo) 
of  that  author.  The  oruor  consists  of  twining  orscraiubling 
shrubby  plants,  with  allernate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  greenish  or  white  unisexual  ttowurs,  oflon  colluded  m 
large  Ioomi  panicles  or  racemes.  The  tiural  envelopes  are 
arranged  iuapowerofthrecor  four,  and  usually  in  more  rows 
tlian  one  ; whence  arises  the  opinion  that  these  plants  be- 
long to  Polypctalous  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded 
as  a corolla.  Tho  stamens  arc  either  distinct  or  inonadel- 
phous,  either  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  serie.-i  of  tliu 
calvx.  and  of  the  same  number,  or  much  inoru  nunierous. 
The  car|)els  are  in  most  coses  tlirec,  or  some  multiple  of 
that  number,  either  distinct  from  each  other  or  consoliduted. 
The  fruit  comist.s  of  succulent  one  cellud  drupes,  with  a 
solitary  seed,  and  a horscsiKKi  shaped  embryo,  with  thin  ilut 
cotyledons. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  (ho 
Exogenous  plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarities.  Ac- 
cording toM.  Decaisne,  it  has  no  annual  i-onceiitricul  layers. 
The  woody  plates  aru  always  simple,  and  do  not  divide  lon- 
gitudinally, us  in  other  Dicotyledons,  but  increase  each  year 
by  the  furinallon  of  a new  woody  layer  outside  tho  former 
and  inside  (be  liber.  The  latter  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year.  In  Cissampelos  Pareira  and  some  others  new  woody 
plate.s  like  the  first  in  appearance,  but  having  no  spiral  ves 
sels  or  liber,  show  (boroselves.  at  the  end  of  several  years, 
00  the  outaido  of  the  first,  and  produce  around  them  aconevu 
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Iric  circle,  a formation  which  moy  bo  rej’cated  a great  many 
timett.  (Comp/(*t  Rettdut,  v.  ,191.) 

MonispcrraaceiB  are  usually  bitter  and  tonic  plants;  the 
specie*  of  Coeculus  called  knkis.  Fibraurea,  cinerascens, 
and  other*,  arc  used  in  their  native  countries  as  a remedy 
for  inienoitient  fevers.  Cocrulus  palmatus  funiishw  the 
Calumba  root  of  the  shops,  a valuable  bitter.  Pereirla  me* 
dica  is  used  for  the  same  rensum  in  Ceylon,  as  is  Clyp^ 
Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various  sorts  of  Cissampelo*  in 
Brazil.  But  the  bitter  principle,  M-hich  in  its  diluted  stale 
is  thus  valuable,  becomes  a danscrous  poison  if  concen- 
trated, as  in  the  seeds  of  Anamiriu  Cocculus,  the  Cocculus 
Indicus  of  the  shops. 


1,  a mnV  flower;  2.  a rrmile;  3,  the  ripe  frutl;  4.  * t-ertieal  •eclloa  of  th* 
Mflie,  rtivvinz  the  rntljryo  «ih)  honw  »ho«  i««0. 


MENISPERMl'NA,  a voi^ctable  alkali  extracted  by 
Pelletier  and  Couetbc  Irom  the  m»tiJtffrmt4m  rorru/wj,  or 
cocctiluJt  Indteun,  in  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  uhtch  it  occurs. 

MENISBKHMUM  (so  called  from  the  moon,  and 
viripfia,  seed,  from  the  crescent-like  form  of  its  fruit),  a 
genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Afentsp^rmnteee,  which  for- 
merly contained  numerous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities,  such  as  the  Calumba 
root,  and  the  berries  called  Cocculus  Imlirus,  which  are 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Coccfi.vs.  Mcmjipcrmum,  ns  at 
present  constituted,  contains  but  few  species ; and  tlieae  are 
climbing  shrubs  which  have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  qua- 
ternary oitlcr,  arranged  in  two  or  three  whorls,  sla- 

mens  16  to  20;  /-Irmu/c,  ovaries  2 to  4 ; Drupes  baccate, 
round,  kidiiey-shapod,  single*see<led.  3f.  canatii'ntit  and 
tmilacinum  are  found  in  ll»e  United  Slate*  of  America,  and 
>V.  X><iKr/CMm  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Da-urta. 

MENNONITES,  a religious  sect  which  snrun;^  up  in 
Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Ivefortnation, 
and  which  is  identified  by  manv  writers  with  the  sect  uf  the 
Anabs])tists,  with  whom  the  Mennonites  hedd  several  lend- 
ing doctrines  in  common.  [Anmiaptist*.")  They  receivetl 
their  npiiellaiion  from  Simon  Moiino.  who  was  horn  at 
Witmarsmn,  a village  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  I6U6.  In 
1536  he  left  tho  Roman  Cniholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
a prie»l,  and  joined  the  Anab.'iptist*.  among  whom  he  be- 
came a teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  Menno  travelled  with  his  family  and  preached  his 
docirmes  tliroughout  a great  part  uf  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, where  ho  gained  many  proselytes,  chietty  from  among 
the  Anabaptists.  Hedicnl  in  the  year  1561,  in  the  duchy  of 
HoUtein.  His  works  were  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1651.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
notorious  profligate  when  young,  his  character  after  he 


came  forward  as  a religious  teacher  was  unimpeachable; 
and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  genius,  some  learning, 
and  a ]'ersuasive  eloquence.  His  doctrines  were  free  from 
the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the  pretensions  to 
inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Aiiabaptisl-s ; but  he 
agreed  wiih  them  in  condemning  the  baptism  of  iuratiis, 
in  exj>coting  a personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  Millennium,  in  excluding  magistrates 
from  the  Christian  church,  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful,  that  the  taking  of  oaths  was  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to 
a Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  mo 
difierl  by  Menno.  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines 
generally  held  by  the  reformed  churches.  He  insisted 
upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and  exercised  a 
roost  severe  discipline  upon  ofTc'nders. 

The  follow’ers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects, 
the  Flemings  and  the  Waterlandians,  so  called  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  arose.  The  latter  sonifewhat  re- 
laxed the  severe  discipline  of  Menno  towsnls  ofiendini' 
members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  Flemings  divided  again,  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandrisns  and 
Fricslandcrs,  and  there  also  arose  a third  division  called 
Germans.  In  process  of  lime  the  greater  part  of  these  sects 
joined  the  'Watcrlandian*. 

Tho  Mcnnoniies  put  forth  several  confessions  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  up 
by  the  Waterlandians.  By  these  confessions  it  appears  that 
their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  mentioned 
above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Mosheim,  tbeir 
fundamental  principle  wws  that  * the  kingdom  which  Christ 
csiablinhed  upon  earth  is  a visible  church  or  coramunitv, 
into  which  tho  holy  and  tho  juat  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
ancl  which  is  ooiiwqucnily  exempt  from  all  those  institu- 
tions ami  rules  uf  <lisoiplino  that  have  been  invented  by 
human  wiiulora  for  the  correction  and  refonuation  of  the 
wicked.’ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennonites  obtained 
toleration  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  In  the 
year  1630,  a considerable  part  of  them  arranged  their  dif- 
Krenccs  in  a confcronco  at  Amsterdam,  aud  formed  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  may  be  found 
in  Herman  Schyn's  Hittorirt  mennonitarum  De- 

durtio,  which  is  a defence  of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  which 
the  author  protests  against  their  being  confounded  wnh 
the  Anabaptists ; and  also  in  Mosheim's  EccUt>  Hist., 
cent.  xvi..  sect,  iii , part  ii.,  c.  3;  and  cent,  xrii.,  s(>rl.  ii . 
part  ii.,  c.  5.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosheim  had  written 
the  history  of  this  sect  in  a spirit  of  greater  candour. 

MENOBRANCHUS.  [NEcrraes.] 

MENOPO'MA.  [Salamandrop*.] 

MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  ibe  second  in  size  (*  the 
minor')  of  the  Balearic  IslamU.  It  is  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. off  ihe  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  between  39**  4 7' 
and  411®  5'  N.  lal.,  and  between  3®  50'^and  4®  23'  E.  long.  ]( 
lie*  24  miles  to  tlie  east-north-east  of  Mallorca,  about  125 
mile*  south-east  of  tho  coast  of  Cataluna,  162  miles  cost  by 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  part  of 
Valencia,  and  about  190  miles  north  from  the  territory  of 
Algiers  in  Africa.  It  has  a circumference  of  62  miles,  and  an 
aroaof  about  3UUsquaremiles.  In  form  it  is  irregular ; being 
in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  port  13  mile*.  The 
coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bays  or  deep 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals. 

Menorca  was  successively  p«issessed  by  the  Phtcniciona. 
Carthaginian*,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs.  O/i  the  con- 
quest of  Mallorca,  in  a-D-  1229,  by  Don  Jayme  of  Aragon, 
sumnmed  the  Conqueror,  Menorca,  which  was  *till  lield  by 
the  Moors,  became  tributary  to  ihst  prince.  In  a.d.  1267 
tho  island  was  conquered  by  Alfonso,  grandson  of  Dmi 
Jnyme  the  Conqueror,  who  banidied  or  enslaved  tho 
Moorish  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  it  wns 
seized,  but  soon  evacuated,  by  Barbaros.sa.  It  reraainuil 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  till  the  year  1708,  when  tho 
carl  of  Stanhope,  with  .ttiOU  British  troops,  attacked  Mahon, 
and  by  shooting  into  the  town  arrow*  to  which  were  attached 
paper*  threatening  the  garrison  with  labour  in  the  mines  uii- 
ics*  they  immediately  surrendered,  he  induce<l  them  to  capi- 
tulate. The  com{ue*tuf  tho  island  fullowed  that  of  its  capital, 
and  was  conffnned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  the  English 
retaincil  possession  of  Menorca  till  the  year  1756,  when 
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Mahon  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  Munihul  du  Riche- 
lieu, and  Admiral  Byn^  having  failed  in  relieving  it,  the 
island  fell  into  the  hamla  of  France.  At  the  peace  of  1763 
it  was  restored  to  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Spaniards  in  178'i;  it  was  retaken  in  ) 798,  andflnally 
OMed  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

In  Menorca,  the  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  clear, 
mild,  and  temperate;  the  summer  is  intensely  hot;  the 
autumn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  rains,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  snow 
and  ice  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  U less  agree- 
able than  that  of  Mallorca;  the  air  is  more  humid  ; anil  the 
summer  heats  more  oppressive,  which  arises  from  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  Menorca.  The  onlv  eminence 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain  U Moitte  I^uro  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  U unshel- 
tered from  the  violent  north  wiiuLi  which  in  the  winter 
rage  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  while  the  heats  of  summer  are  un- 
teropered  by  mountain  breezes.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  a gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and  barren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  wild  olives  and  corn.  Thu  southern  shore  is 
the  mo»t  level.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  pour  and  sandy; 
that  on  the  slopes  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  low 
grounds. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menorca  are  lime»tone,  free- 
stone, marble  of  vahoui  colours  (little  used  however  by  the 
natives),  slate,  of  which  a quarry  is  worked  at  Cape  Slula 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  for  cement,  and 
potters'  clay.  There  are  a few  lead-mines,  very  unproduc- 
tive. and  iron-ore  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  vegetation  of  Menorca  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mal- 
lorca, though  it  is  much  Ic&s  abundant,  and  the  trees  sel- 
dom attain  to  so  large  a size.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs, 
many  with  medicinal  qualities,  grow  in  profusion.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  a little  maize  are  cultivated,  though  nut  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  the  island  ; they  return  on  an  average 
six  or  seven  for  one.  Olive-trees  grow  almost  without  cul- 
ture; little  oil  is  made  IVom  their  fruit,  which  is  generally 
preserved  for  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce  both 
white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abundant:  there  arc  orangius,  | 
lemons, pomegranates,  figs. apples,  pears,  and  almonds;  the 
melons  are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  will  grow  in  shel- 
tered spots,  but  yield  no  fruit.  Capers  grow  spontaneously 
in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  the  cut- 
ton-tree  thrive  well,  but  are  little  attended  to.  Vegetables 
are  no  less  abundant  than  fruit,  and  consist  chiefly  of  peas, 
beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  tomatos,  endive,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds,  all  excellent  in  quality. 

Menorca  is  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ; and 
also  in  game,  as  partridge  quaiK  and  rabbits;  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  teal  are  plentiful  in  winter.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea,  abound 
on  the  coasts.  Lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a few  venomous 
remiles,  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or 
commerce.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  spices,  hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  timber,  cordage,  tar,  and  gunpowder.  The  exports 
are  wines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  pusses- 
sum  of  Menorca  by  the  English  during  the  last  century  did 
much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce;  a spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  was  awakened,  and  the  natives,  besides 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fitted  out  vessels  as  priva- 
teers, and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  Spain.  But  since  the  island  has  reverted  to  the 
Spaniams,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly  declined. 

The  island  u divided  into  four  termiuna,  or  districts,  Ciu- 
dadela,  Mahon,  Alhavor,  and  the  united  terminos  of  Fera- 
rios  and  Mercadal.  tn  each  is  a town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  district.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  u about  35,000,  of  which  the  iermiuo  of  Ciudadela 
( untains  8000.  of  Molion  19,000,  of  Alhayor  4000,  and  of 
Ferarias  and  Mercadal  4000.  Ciudadela,  the  present  me- 
tropolis of  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
on  a small  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The  city 
is  fortified,  and  its  walls  arc  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of 
more  recent  construction.  Its  population  is  above  4000. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved ; 
many  of  the  houses  arc  neat,  and  some  handsome.  A cathe- 
dral, two  parish  churches,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  a bar- 
rack, witli  a govcrnmeiil-houso,  are  the  public  buildings. 

Ciudadela,  though  the  residence  of  the  captain-general, 
the  biahop,  and  the  nobility  of  Menorca,  U inferior  in  im- 
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portance  to  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  on  the  opposite  ct 
south-eastern  shore  of  tlio  island,  and  24  miles  from  the 
capital,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a carriage-ruad. 
MuUun  is  said  to  havu  been  founded  by  and  called  after 
Mago,  a diatingui:.hed  Carthaginian  cuiiiiuaiidtrr.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  and  narrow 
bay,  on  rucks  much  elevated  above  the  aea,  and  in  many 
places  undermined  by  the  waves.  Mahon  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  only  relic  which  is  a gateway 
of  .\rabiun  architecture.  The  street  ure  sleep,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  biidly  paved:  the  governor's  Ikjuse,  towu-hall, 
liuspilul,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  nolico ; Uio  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
built  with  taste,  but  onen  witliout  regard  to  comfort,  for 
many  being  on  the  English  model,  they  aro  ill  adapted  to 
the  sultry  climate.  Some  of  their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  miiuu 
llai'lerraced  in  the  Oncnial  style.  The  port  of  M ahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  (it  has  been  ^aid)  in 
the  world,  as  a large  licet  of  liiie-of-baule  ships  may  ride 
within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  peiTectly  shel- 
I tcred  from  every  wind.  The  Spaniards  have  a saying, 

^ ' The  ports  of  the  Meditenaiieun  ate  June,  July,  August, 

: and  Port  Mahon  :' 

I * (.«M  pufrUM  ib>I  MudiUmoMi  «oa 

! JttUM,  Julio,  AfOktu,  y l*urrW  .VsiiuiL’ 

Port  Mahon  alone  luado  the  possession  of  Menorca  an 
object  of  contention  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  past  century  In  tho  harbour  aro  four  rocky 
islets  ; on  one  stands  an  liuspital,  on  another  a quarantine 
establishment,  on  a third  a lazaretto,  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arsenal  with  natal  storehouses — all  erected  by  ibe  English. 
At  a short  doitaucu  from  Mahon  stood  Fort  St.  Philip, 
famed  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  century,  and  once  a 
league  in  circumference.  It  is  now  a heap  of  ruins,  having 
lieen  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  18U3,  to  prevent  its 
being  use<l  by  iho  English,  in  case  they  should  again  seize 
the  island. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are.  ForneK  a well  sheltered 
l)ay,  capable  of  holding  a large  fleet,  and  Adaya.  a small 
harbour,  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fish- 
ing-crafu 

Alhayor,  Mercadal,  and  Ferarias.  the  other  district-capitals 
of  Menorca,  are  little  more  than  village,  and  cunlaiu 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Monte  Toro  is  in  the  form  uf  a cone,  with  a flat  summit 
which  is  occupied  by  an  Augustin  convent,  to  which  pil- 
grimages arc  often  made  by  the  natives  with  bare  feet. 
Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a military  post  in  the  lime  of  the  Ku- 
maus.  and  traces  of  a Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible 
on  its  summit.  Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a curious 
grotto,  called  * La  Cava  Perclla,'  full  of  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites; and  in  the  same  vicinity  is  another  cavern  contain- 
ing a pool  or  lake  of  salt  water. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiuuities.  About  two  miles  from 
Alhayor  is  a rude  pyrumidical  ruin  of  Druidical  character, 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  tho  earliest  coluiiUts  of  the 
t-slnnd ; but  whether  it  bo  temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower  L>t 
yet  disputed.  Punic,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
coins  have  been  discoverotl ; togulUer  w itli  small  statues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners,  tho  Menorquines  resemble  tho 
natives  of  Maiiorca.  They  aro  equally  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  their  customs  and  religion,  but  they  are 
less  indolent  and  more  enterpriKiiig.  Like  theManur(|uines 
they  arc  proud,  boastful,  and  irascible,  yet  ordinarily  mild 
and  peaceable.  Tlie  same  dress  and  language  are  cuiuiuon 
to  both. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  Mitlonj  of  the  PaUaric  Ki/igdom, 
Armstrong’s  History  Ihr  Islatul  of  Minorca;  Labunle, 
JUnimire  DctcriptiJ' d«  VEsfmgne;  St,  Saiiveur,  Trai'cts 
through  the  Balearic  and  Pithyiman  Islands.) 

ME'N.STRUUM.  [Solvknt.] 

MENSURATION  is  the  name  given  to  a brunch  of  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  which  shows  how  to 
find  any  dimension  of  a figure,  or  its  area,  or  surface,  or 
solidity,  kc..  by  means  of  the  mo«it  simple  meusiirements 
which  the  case  will  admit  of.  We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  science  would  involve  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science.  We  shall  in  this  article  collect 
tugeihur  the  mo.'^t  important  ruU^  tho  method  of  usitt^ 
which  will  he  obvious  to  all  who  can  emplov  the  trigono 
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metrirai  table*.  By  Ibe  of  a lino  vie  mean  the 

number  of  linear  units  contained  in  it,  and  by  its  square 
and  cube  tho  number  of  units  multiplied  by  itaclf  once  and 
twice. 

Tho  measurement  of  lon^hs  and  directions  resolves  itself 
fbr  the  most  part  into  the  determination  of  a sido  or  angle 
of  a triangle,  when  other  sides  or  angles  arc  given.  Tlic 
triangle  may  be  cither  on  a plane  or  on  a sphere ; but  wo 
refer  tho  latter  to  SpHKaa.  since  the  use  of  spherical  trt^O' 
noroctry  can  only  well  explained  in  connection  with 
astronomy.  Let  a,  b,  e be  the  sides  of  a triangle,  and  A,  B, 
and  C tho  op|K)*ite  angles.  If  the  triangle  bo  right  angled 
at  C,  wo  have  the  following  formul®: — 

a s c sin  A =:  e cos  B & tan  A s 6 cot  B 
&=esinB=ecosA  = ataiiB  = acotA 
a a b b 

® “ sin  A “ cos  B sin  B cos  A 
c=  a/(o*+A*)  a » 6s=  V(c+a.c-a) 

Tire  preceding  formulm  contain  the  solution  of  every  case 
of  right  angled  triangles. 

We  now  pass  to  oblique  angled  triangles,  of  which  there 
are  four  cases. 

1.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  h,  and  e,  to  And  the  anglc.4. 
Let  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  C upon  the  longest  side 
e divide  it  into  two  segments  a and/5  adjacent  to  a and  b,  and 
let  6 be  7 0.  Then  the  equations 

j3  + a = c,  

(in  which  — a is  easily  found  by  logarithms),  will  give 
j3  and  a.  Then 

rosB  = - c(mA=~  C=160’-(A+B) 
a b 

Another  method  is  as  follows.  Compute  M from  the  fol- 
lowing* 

rt+A+c 


M 


tan  ^ A : 


M 


M ^ 

tan  1 B = tan  i C = 


2.  Given  two  sides  a and  b,  and  the  remaining  angle  C, 
required  c,  A,  and  B.  Firstly,  to  find  the  angles,  deter- 
mine 

i(B-fA)from  4 (B+A)  = i(180*  - C) 

& — a 

(B  - A)  from  tan  J (B  — A)  = ^^.cot  4 C 

A = 4 (B+A)  - 4 (B— A> ; B i (B+ A)  + 4 (B-A) 
sin  C sin  C 

e * o — n = a - — r 
sin  B sin  A 

To  find  the  third  side  without  the  aid  of  the  angles,  oisumo 
sm  9 s ^ **  cos  ® » 

or 

. 4C  ff— ft 

tan  (K  — then  c=  — 

a— ft  cosO' 

3.  Given  a,  6.  ami  the  angle  A,  to  find  the  rest: 

ft  a sin  C 

sin  B = - sin  A,  C = ISO"  — (A+B^  e = \ 

4.  Given  n,  and  two  of  the  angles,  to  find  the  rest.  It  is 
unnccc!>sary  to  distinguish  the  angles  given,  as  two  imme- 
diately determine  the  third. 

. siu  B Bin  C 


C*a  r 


sin  A 


or  ft.s— c) 


sin  A' 

Tlic  area  of  the  triangle  is 

nftstnC  ftesinA  casiiiB 
or  __  or  ~ 

The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  vertices  A.  B,  and  C, 
u|x»n  ihe  oppo'ite  sides,  are  severally^  V(s.s— 
divided  by  rr,  h,  and  r. 

Diam.uf  inscribed  circle  2 ft.*— 

ft  c 


Ihj.of  circurosciibcd  circle 


sill  A sin  B sin  C 


• Thi»  cooTvnint  MU{SAlioiii  of»  «en-knr>wT>  romuila  U fbnnd.  we  bclle'o. 
ft>r  tb«  finrt  llmr  in  Pn^PMir  WaU«e«‘ii  .liaeW  work  on 

Thooniu  aixl  Forootw  t^Loiigmao,  1(130^ 


or  oftc-r-2A/(*.*— fl.#— ft.*— c) 
Segments  of  c made  by  perpendicular  from  C, 

c»4.a*_6«  ^ ^ c«+ft»-a" 


Adjacent  to  a, 


2e 


to  6,- 


2c 


Segments  of  c,  by  lino  bisecting  C, 


AJj««nttoo.^;to4.jqpj. 


^ 2V‘(flft*.*-o)  2aft 

Line  bisecting  C = <»•  4 C 

Line  bisecting  c = 4 V(2«*+2ft“-^h 
The  area  of  a rectangle  (in  square  units),  and  that  of  a 
ptrallclc^ram,  is  tho  product  of  tho  units  in  the  base  and 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  opposite  sides.  But  if  two 
sides  only  be  parallel,  half  the  sum  ofthe  parallel  sides  must 
lie  multiplied  by  the  porpendiculor  distance  between  them. 
In  other  cases,  the  figure  must  be  measured  by  dividing  it  into 
triangles,  except  when  it  is  either  a four-sided  figure  capable 
of  inscription  in  a circle,  or  a regular  wlygon.  Every  tri- 
angle is  half  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  any  one  of  its 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  opposite  vertex. 

If  a,  ft,  e,  ana  d be  the  sides  of  a four-sided  figure  inscribed 
in  a circle,  and  * their  half-sum,  the  area  is 


V(*— a.*— 6.*— c,*— tf). 

If  a 1)C  one  of  tho  sidus  of  a regular  polygon  of  n sides, 
the  area  of  the  figure  aud  the  diacnetors  of  the  circumscribed 
and  inscribed  circles  are 


aud  a ~ tan 


Tables  connected  with  Uiis  subject  ai«  given  an  the 
articlu  Polygons,  Rkgulas,  and  corresponding  tables  for 
the  solids  in  Souoa,  Raai’LAiL  For  the  melh^  of  mea- 
suring irregular  areas,  see  (juADRATUKEt,  Method  or. 

The  whole  of  tlie  measurement  of  the  circle  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  which  is  called 
ir,  aud  is  3*1415927  very  nearly,  or  ? roughly,  or  vistt 
nearly.  [Ang  lb.]  So  many  simple  derivations  from  (his  num- 
ber are  practically  useful,  that  we  shall  give  a table  of  them, 
acenmpaniod  bv  their  logarithms,  first  giving  a method  of 
multiplying  and  dividing  by  r,  which  is  a corroction  of  tlw 
um)  u(  y.  To  multiply  by  w,  multiply  by  22  and  divide  by 
7 ; from  the  result  take  one-eighth  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  multiplicand  as  a correction ; the  result  is  too  groat 
only  bv  about  its  200,(todth  part  To  divide  bv  w,  multiply 
by  7,  divide  by  II  ami  2,  m>d  to  (bo  result  add  the  -eightU 
part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  dividend  ^ the  result  is 
too  small  by  very  nearly  its  l(M),00tjtli  part. 

Tlio  tublo  just  referred  to  is  as  follow’s 


Number. 

LogarithiR. 

w 

3-1415927 

0-4971499 

w:2 

1*5707964 

0-1961199 

w:  4 

*7853982 

9*8950899 

X : 6 

*5235988 

9*7189986 

w;8 

•3U26991 

9*5940599 

w;  12 

*2617994 

9*4179686 

4 x:3 

4-IHS79U2 

0*  62-20886 

2 w 

€-2831853 

0*7981799 

4 w 

1-2*5663706 

1-0992099 

l:6v* 

-01666686 

8-2275490 

1 : X 

'.3183099 

9-50-28501 

4:  X 

1*2732395 

0-1O49IO1 

J : 4 X 

-0795775 

8-9007901 

»• 

0-8696044 

0-9942997 

tjw 

1-7724639 

0*2485750 

t'x 

1*4645919 

0-1657166 

a/(  1 : w) 

*5641896 

9-7514251 

Vt4:  x) 

1*1283792 

0*0524551 

1 1 4 x) 

*2820946 

9*4503951 

■i'(6  :x) 

1-2407010 

0*09.(6671 

4/(3: 4 x) 

‘6*203505 

9*7926371 

Hyp.  log.  X 

1*1447290 

0*0587030 

I To  find  the  circumference  from  the  diameter,  multiply  by 
ir ; to  find  the  diameter  from  the  circumference,  muliiply  by 
l:ir;  to  find  the  area  from  the  diameter,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  by  w:4;  to  find  the  area  from  the 
I radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  by  r;  to  fiiul  the 
diameter  from  the  area,  multiply  Uie  sc|uarc  root  of  the 
I area  by  V(4‘w);  to  find  the  area  from  the  circumference 
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multiply  the  »f|uarc  of  the  circurafcrenco  by  1 : 4 r ; to  find 
the  circumferenco  from  the  area,  multiply  twice  the  stjuaro 
root  of  the  area  by  tjv  ; to  find  the  onlinate  perpendicular 
to  a diameter,  tahu  the  ujuaro  root  of  the  product  of  the 
sc^cnijt  into  which  it  divides  the  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  contained  between  two  concentric  circlea, 
multiply  the  product  of  tho  sum  and  difierenco  of  the  radii 
by  T. 

Tito  arc  of  a circle  and  its  subtended  central  anglo  aro 
connovled  as  fullows:  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  tho  radius 
subtemU  an  angle  of  57^*  3 very  nearly ; or  it  may  be  easily 
remembered  as  67  degrees  and  MrM-tenths  of  a rlegr^, 
diminUhed  by  one-yburM  of  a luinuio  and  onv-J[flh  of  a 
second;  being  57*  17'44"'8,  or  •i06264"'S.  To'lind  an 
onglu  from  its  arc  (tho  radiu.n  being  known),  multiply  the 
arc  by  57  *3,  and  divide  by  the  radius;  the  result  Ls  too  great 
by  about  three-quarters  of  its  lO.OOUlh  part,  and  is  in  degrees 
and  decimalsof  a degree.  To  find  tho  arc  from  its  angle,  turn 
tho  angle  into  degrees  and  decimals,  multiply  by  tho  radius, 
and  divide  by  57*3;  tbe  result  is  now  too  small  by  about 
three-quarters  of  its  lO.OOUlh  parU 

To  find  the  area  of  a sector,  find  the  arc  (if  only  the  angle 
be  given),  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius.  To  find  the 
area  of  a segment  contained  between  an  arc  and  a chord, 
find  the  sector,  and  from  it  subtract  tho  triangle  formed  by 
the  terminal  radii  and  Uio  chord.  [Ssoment.] 

To  find  the  length  of  an  are,  when  the  ratlius  is  not 
known,  measure  tho  chunl  of  the  arc,  and  the  chord  of  iu 
half;  from  eight  times  the  chord  of  tho  half  subtract  the 
cluwd  of  the  whole,  and  take  one-third  of  tho  remainder. 
Fiir  an  are  not  exceeding  60  degrees,  the  error  is  less  than 
the  7000th  part  of  tlie  wmIo. 

Ttie  preening  are  tbe  principal  rules  of  mensuration,  of 
which  the  necessity  occurs  in  Itie  elementary  parts  of  tho 
subject;  those  which  remain  are  cxinnecteil  with  solid  geo- 
metry, and  tbe  most  essential  are  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  cubic  units  in  the  content  of  a rectangular 
solid  (or  parallelopiped ; there  is  no  shorter  term  for  this 
most  elsmenlary  form  of  solid  figures)  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  its  three  adjacent  sides.  The 
content  of  o prism  or  cylinder  is  the  product  of  the  number 
of  square  units  in  its  base  and  tbe  number  of  linear  units 
in  its  altitude.  Ths  content  of  a pyramid  or  cone  is  one- 
third  of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  altitude.  The  surfaces 
of  a prism  or  pyramid  must  be  found  by  computing  those 
of  their  several  fai,*es.  Tlie  surface  of  a common  cylinder 
(not  including  the  bases)  or  of  a right  prism  is  the  circutn- 
forunceof  the  basu  multiplied  by  tbe  altitude;  that  of  actnn- 
nioii  cone  is  half  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  the 
ba.se  and  the  slant  side. 

Tlie  following  formulae  relate  to  tho  sphere.  To  find  the 
surface  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius 
by  4 T,  or  tho  square  of  the  diameter  by  w ; to  find  live 
content  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  cube  of  tho  radius 
by  4 w : 3,  or  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  ir  :6  ; to  find  tbe 
radius  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root  of  tho  sur- 
face by  V(l  Mir),  to  find  the  diameter, multiply  thesquare 
root  of  the  surface  by  V(l : ’r) ; to  find  the  radius  from  tlie 
content,  multiply  tbe  cube  root  of  tbe  content  by  V(3 : 4w) ; 
to  find  the  diameter,  roultiply  the  cube  root  of  the  euutent 
by  V(6;ir);  to  find  the  surface  from  the  content,  multiply 
tho  cube  root  of  the  square  of  six  times  the  content  by  i/w. 
to  fine  the  content  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root 
of  ihe  cube  of  the  surface  by  [Sphkrk.] 

Fur  other  formula)  and  methods,  the  detached  articles  on 
the  different  subjects  may  be  consulted;  or  Hutton's  or 
%iinycAstle’n  elemontarv  works  on  mensuration. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  (Peppermint), a plant  common 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  cultivated  fur  medical  pur- 
poses. Tho  dried  plant,  which  is  more  powerful  tlian  the 
fresh,  is  of  a lively  green,  with  a peculiar  aromatic  oduur, 
and  a pleasant  c»mphor-like  taste,  at  first  burning,  but  at 
last  causing  an  enduring  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth. 
The  dried  herb  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a dutUled 
water,  aitd  of  a volatile  oil,  from  whicn  oil  spirits  or  essence 
of  peppermint  is  prepared.  Of  tho  oil  three  varieties  occur 
in  commerce,  the  German,  English,  and  American.  Twenty 
pounds  of  the  herb  yield  from  four  to  six  drachms;  but  if 
the  (lowers  be  also  distilled,  tho  same  weight  will  yield  four 
ounces.  It  is  oHen  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  marjoram,  and  alrsohito  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow,  yellow,  or  even  green  colour ; odour  very 
etroDgi  taste  burning,  camphor-iike,  causing  a sense  of 


coldness  in  the  mouth.  Tbe  oil  is  at  ftr-t  limpid,  but 
becomes  thicker,  like  a fixed  oil.  European  oil  does  not 
deposit  a stcaropten,  but  tho  American  wasily  forms  long 
colourloM  fbur- sided  prisms,  which  possess  the  odour  of  tho 
oil.  The  Americ.an  uil  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
German;  »iHxtific  gravity  0'92,  but  when  reclifiod  u-yo. 
The  action  on  the  human  system  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  mint  U stimulant  and  anlispasmudic-.  The  oil  u used  to 
be  added  to  drastic  or  griping  purgatives,  and  in  other 
cases.  It  proved  of  considerable  utility  in  bringing  about 
reaction  in  tho  roUapsed  st:ige  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

MEN*1HA  PUEE^GIUM  (Pennyroyal),  an  indigenous 
species  of  mint,  Muallor  tlian  most  of*iho  others,  ami  of 
which  the  entire  herb,  except  tho  root,  is  ofllcinal.  The 
oilour  is  strung  and  peculiarly  aromatic ; tasto  lierbocoouH 
ami  bitterish.  It  has  a ktimulunl  and  antispasmudic  pro- 
perty, similar  to  most  mints,  but  is  supposed  to  po^^se^#  also 
a specific  power  over  the  uterus,  which  has  been  much 
over-estimate<l.  A distillwl  water,  a ^l)irit,  and  volatile  oil 
are  prepared  from  it,  as  frenn  Ihe  preceding  species. 

MENTH.V  VT'HIDlS  (Spearrami),  a plant  of  Britain, 
very  much  resembling  M.  piperita;  tho  colour  however  is 
of  a deep  green.  It  is  also  frequently  confounded  with  ^f. 
crispa,  than  which  it  has  a stronger  and  more  agreeable 
odour,  but  weaker  than  [>eppermint.  It  has  not  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  that  plant,  nor  docs  it  leave  the  scns«  of 
coolness  in  ihu  mouth.  From  it  ore  prepared  a distilled 
water,  a spirit,  and  a volatile  oil,  which  are  used  as  the 
former. 

MKNTZ.  [Mainz.] 

MENU.  [Manu.] 

^lENU'RA.  [M.knura.] 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIA'TA  (omcinal  part,  the 
leaves),  a plant  common  in  our  bogs,  and  hence  called  bog- 
bean.  us  its  leaves  rcscrabie  the  common  In^an.  The  leaves 
are  tcriiatu,  peliolale,  and  even  when  dried  have  a fine  green 
colour,  but  are  without  odour;  they  an  enduring 

bitter  taste.  One  hundretl  pans  of  the  f.u>h  herb  dry  into 
thirty-nine;  ten  ixuindsuf  the  dried  plant  yield  (wo  pounds 
ami  three-quarters  of  extract.  It  contains  nn  extractive 
(Meiiyanthin),  which  Bmndes  says  forms  a white,  transpa- 
rent, and,  when  highly  dried,  pulverisuble  raa.s!>  of  an  inionsc 
degree  of  bitterness.  Truominsdorff  sa)s  he  obtaineil  a yel- 
lowish brown,  clear,  very  viscid,  not  pulverikable,  bitter 
extrai-t. 

It  is  a tonic  and  febrifuge  medicine  of  umloubtc<l  el!lca<'v, 
but  greatly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  'J'tie 
chief  use  said  to  be  made  of  the  largo  quantity  annually 
collected  is  to  substitute  it  (or  hups  in  brewing,  a pr<}ci-ediiig 
which  is  both  illegal  and  detrimental  to  the  bl-er,  since, 
though  bitter,  it  does  not  possess  the  aromatic  quality  of 
the  hop. 

MKNZAXKIl,  L.AKK.  [Egvi-t.] 

WKNZIKOFK,  FRINGE.  [Fater  thr  Great.] 
MEFIli'TKS.  [Baikiek,  voi.  111.,  ]). '262  • 8Ku^K.J 
MKFIllTIG  ^Vlk.  [Gahbo.nic  Aciix] 

MEQUINKZ.  [Marocco.] 

MEH.  [Loir  st  Ghku.] 

MHRCAFTAN.  a compound  of  hydrogen,  cai'buti.  and 
sulphur,  discovered  by  Zeisc,  and  so  called  from  its  energetic: 
action  on  binoxklc  of  mercury  (corpus  mercurittm  cafUtui). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  u mixture  of  snlphuvmate  of 
barytes  and  a strong  solution  of  prolosulphuret  of  bunuiii. 
A volatile  liquid  and  water  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  sulphate  of  baryte*  remains  in  the  retort ; llieethcical 

froduct  (loats  nn  the  water,  and  when  removed  and  caru- 
ully  distilled,  it  .separates  into  thioniemthcrand  mercaptan, 
the  properties  of  which  arc,  that  it  is  a colourless  liquid, 
has  a penetrating  alliaceous  smell,  and  a ]>eculiar  sweetish 
taste;  its  specific  gravity  is  O’S-l'i,  it  buils  at  144*.  and  re- 
mains fluid  at  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  tether 
and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all  pru{K>rtion$  ; it  has  noortum 
on  litmus  paper.  Acetate  of  lead,  but  not  nitrate  ot  leud. 
gives  a identiful  yellow  colour  in  the  solutions  of  mercap- 
tan. When  added  to  binuxide  of  meremy,  energetic  action 
ensues,  water  is  generated,  and  a colourless  crysullinu 
compound  is  formed;  with  bichloride  of  mercury  a similar 
product  is  obtained,  attended  with  the  furniation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

According  to  Zeise,  tho  ultimate  compoeitiou  of  mercap- 
tan is-> 
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Six  eiiuifa*ent«  of  hydrogen  • - 6 

Four  equualents  of  carbun  . . 2-1 

Two  equivalenU  of  sulphur  . . IH 

Equivalent  . . . C2 

He  however  considers  it  as  a hydrurcl  of  a cotn|Ktund 
base  which  he  mUs  mfreaptum,  presumed  to  consist  of  five 
equivalents  of  hydn\a;en  5,  four  equivalents  of  carbon  24, 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  32  = 61. 

When  mercaptan  is  made  to  act  upon  polauiiim,  mercap 
tide  of  potassium  is  furincil,  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  evolved;  the  constitution  iherofore  of  mcrcaptum  and 
mercaptan  is  analogous  to  that  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocya- 
nic acid. 

MKRCA'TOK,  GERARD  (nhose  real  name  was  Kauff- 
man. of  which  ^ferrfltlrr  \%  the  I.atm  equivalent),  was  bom 
at  Rupclmunde  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  year  1612.  He 
applied  himseir  with  groat  industry  to  the  sciences  of  geo- 
trraphy  and  mathemnlies,  and  was  patronise<l  by  theempen>r 
Charles  V.,  and  appointed,  in  1569,  cosmographer  lo  the 
duke  <»f  Jiiliers.  lie  gave  his  name  to  the  meih<sl  of 
graphical  projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  consirue- 
tion  of  ntuiiral  maps,  in  consequence  of  his  having  first 
represciHe<l  the  meridians  by  equidistant  parallel  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  by  siraight  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  mcndian,  but  lie  did  not  know  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  these  pamllcU.  Niclwlas  Mercator  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  law  which  regulates  these  dis- 
tances; but  the  English  muthemalirians  having  refused  to 
pav  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  by  accepting  a 
pecuniary  challenge  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
them,  he  die<l  wiih«>ut  communicating  it  even  lo  his  friends. 
The  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
ap{H>ani  to  be  due  to  Kdward  Wright.  Gerard  Mercator  died 
at  Doesburg,  Dec.  2,  1594.  His  published  works  arc  enti- 
tled * De  Usu  Annuli  Astronomici.’  Louvain.  1552  ; ‘C'hro- 
nologio,' Cologne,  1566.  ful. ; 'TabultoGeographioie,* Cologne, 
1578,  fol. ; ‘ Harmonia  Evangelistarum,  Doesburg.  1592. 
4io.  His  maps  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4tOnin  1594 ; 
and  another  edition  was  published  in  1633,  containing  156 
maps. 

(!Iutton’sAfiMma/»ra/  lyicUntMry ; Montucla,  Hrs/oiW 
tiet  MothemaUffuet : Rjibertson’s  Ihstertathn  on  iht 
and  Prner^/iit  nf  iVar»^a/ron.) 

MRRC.\TOR,  NICHOLAS  (whose  real  name  was  Nicho- 
las Kauffman),  was  bom  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  in  a cormspondence  with 
some  of  the  principal  geometricians  of  Dt'nmark,  linly,  and 
England.  In  1660  he  came  to  England;  and  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  look  place  in  England  in  the 
year  {Mathematical  Tract$),or  in  1694  iMtithematiral 
I>irtinnary)\  but,  according  to  Weiss  tVw»*crr.),  he 

died  at  Paris,  February,  1687.  The  reputation  of  Mercator 
rests  principally  upon  a method,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  hy- 
pcrliola  and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithroeli- 
cally  to  any  degree  of  approximation  required;  and  upon 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  construction  of  log- 
arithmic tables.  It  had  been  >hown.  as  early  as  the 
u*ar  1647,  hy  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  subsequently  by 
^lcrscnne,  that  these  areas,  if  they  could  be  computed, 
would  give  the  logarithms  nf  the  curresi>onding  nbscissm 
mi-a.surt^l  along  the  asymptote.  [l.,o<t.\HiTH»is.3  It  wos 
nl»o  known  that  in  the  t'quilalcral  hy{iorbolu  whose  scroi- 
asiB  H the  relation  between  the  o^inate  and  aluM'issa 

was  cxprossc<l  by  tlie  e<ttiation  y « — r—  : mid  Wallis  had 
I +4^ 

shown  in  his  * Arithmetica  Inflnitorum.’  published  in  1653, 
that  if  ihe  equation  of  a curve  be  reproenled  by  y » i-)- 
j*  4-  X*  -b  j*  bic..  Its  area  would  be  correctly  expressed 


although  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to 
tho  subject,  did  nut  observe  the  almost  obvious  analogy 
between  ihe  equations  y =;  1 -T  •+  x*  +>  and  y s 

as  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  he  chanced  to 

1-Ex 


perform  the  simple  division  indicated  by  the  fraction  - 


for  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the  latter  equation  was 
identical  with  y = l— x + .r*  — r*-E.  &c.  Mercator  per- 
formed this  division,  and  moreover  describ».’S  the  several 
steps  of  the  operation  with  such  minuteness,  that  one  might 
almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
that  had  at  tliat  time  been  effected.  He  then  proceeded  to 
determine  the  required  area,  by  ctmsidering  it  made  up  of  a 
number  of  ordinates  very  near  tn  each  other,  which  method 
Ki^pler  had  previously  employe<l  in  approximating  to  tho 
area  of  a planet’s  orbit,  and  in  this  way  he  correctly  inferred 
that  the  area  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  1 + x,  that  is. 


the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  1 -b  x,  was  x - 


X* 

T 


X* 


&c. 


These  investigations  wore  published  by  Mercator  in  1668, 
in  a work  entitled  ‘ Ixigaritiimotechnio,  sive  methodus  con- 
struendi  lognrilhrao#  nova,  accurata  el  facilU,’ 4to.,  Lon- 
don. Wallis,  who  soon  improved  upon  this  method,  says, 
when  speaking  of  tho  work  in  a letter  addressed  to  I.,ord 
Viscount  Broiinkor,  ‘ With  this  book,  which  has  just  ap- 

f eared,  I was  so  much  pleased,  that  1 could  not  quit  it  until 
had  completed  its  perusal.  The  doctrine  by  which  the 
logarithms  may  l>e  expeditiously  constructed  is  perspicuously 
and  ingeniously  treated.’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appro- 
priating the  discoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  wilh- 
nolding  Ihe  publication  of  some  which  ivally  belong^  to 
him.  [Mrucator,  GaRARn.]  In  the ' Philosophical  IVans- 
actions’  for  1670.  there  is  a paper  hy  him,  entitled  * Con- 
siderations concerning  tlw  Geometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
Signior  Cassini  for  finding  the  Apogees,  Excentneitiea,  and 
Anomalies  of  the  Plancu,' besides  which  he  has  left  tho  fol- 
lowing works  :—*Cosmr»gmphia,‘ Danxig,  1651,  t2mo;  *Ra- 
lioncs  Mathematics  subducts,’ Copun.,  165.3,  4to.;  * De 
Kmendationc  AnmiS  dialribm  duce.  quibut  exponuntur  et 
demonstrantur  Cycli  Solis  el  Lumr,'  4lo. ; ‘ Hypothesis  As- 
tronomica  nova  et  consensus  cjus  cum  observationibus,' 
Loodn  1664.  fob;  * Institutionum  Astronomicarum  libri 
duo,’ Lend.,  1676,  8vo. ; ‘ Euclidis  Eleroenta  Geometrica,' 
Lond.,  1678,  12mo. 

(Hutton’s  Mathematical  TracU;  Montucia,  BisL  des 
Mathem.;  Bins.  Vniv.) 

MKRCA1X)R’S  PROJECTION.  It  is  our  object  in 
this  article  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  projection,  the  use 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal  diffurence  between  the 
methods  of  travelling  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  such  a manner 
' ns  rather  to  give  information  to  the  landsman  than  the 
f rules  bv  which  the  mariner  is  guided.  Perhaps  there  ia  no 
' point  0^  navigation  on  which  a person  who  is  neither  a sea- 
: man  nor  a mathematician  has  so  little  chance  of  gaining 
anv  information  from  popular  works. 

Wo  shall  suppose  the  ship  a mathematical  point  in  con- 
parison  with  tne  earth,  and  imagine  tlie  whole  of  the  latter 
to  he  covered  by  sea.  Also  let  tlie  ship  be  always  sailing 
liefore  the  wind,  and  no  allowance  fur  leeway  or  currents  tu 
be  necesj'ary.  Throw  out  also  the  variation  of  the  compass 
that  is,  suppose  the  needle  always  to  point  due  north. 

A ship  thus  circumstanced,  if  it  should  continue  sailing 
due  north,  would  in  time  reach  the  north  pole  on  a meridian 
circle  of  the  sphere,  on  which,  if  it  still  kept  its  course,  it 
would  proceed  due  south,  and  would  at  last  reach  tho  south 
pole:  such  a ship  would  never  change  its  longitude,  except 
at  the  moment  of  passing  oiliicr  pole,  when  the  longitUiU" 
would  alter  ul  once  hy  )80  degrees.  If  however  tho  vcsmI 
sailed  continually  due  uiLst  or  due  west,  it  would  sail  upon  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  being  always  at  the  same  disUince 
from  the  ih)Ic.  and  always  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
first  rase  tneditl'crencos  of  latitude  would  give  the  distances 
saitcil  over,  at  the  rale  nf  6U  nautical  miles  to  a degree ; in 
tho  second  case,  tho  differences  of  longitude,  reduceil  in  tho 
same  way,  and  the  results  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  tho 
Intilude.  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Rut  .suppose  that  tho  vessel  look  an  intermediate  course, 
say  north  easi.  li  would  not  sail  on  any  circle  of  tho  sphere, 
great  or  imall ; for  by  hypothesis  the  lino  of  the  course  is 
alwavs  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  meridian  ; 
and  there  is  no  circle  (unles-s  it  he  the  meridian  iucif,  or  a 
jiarallel  of  latitude,  the  et^ualor  included)  which  always 
makes  the  same  angle  witli  the  rooridian.  Neither  could 
the  vcMel,  keeping  such  a course,  reach  tlie  pole ; for  at 
the  moment  when  it  touches  the  pole,  it  is  sailing  north 
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where&s  by  hypothec  it  is  always  sailing  nortb*east.  The 
feet  is,  that  a'curve  which  makes  equal  angles  with  all  me- 
ridians must  bo  a spiral  which  approaches  the  pole,  en- 
circling it  with  an  infinite  number  of  folds,  but  never  ac- 
tually reaching  it,  as  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the 
curve  1,C,  2, 3,  4,&c.,is  that  on  which  a ship  would  sail  from 
1 towards  the  north  pole  on  a course  east-north -cost,  and  the 
curve  1, 5,6,7,8,&e^is  that  of  a course  west-south-west  towards 
the  south  pole.  The  dotted  part  of  the  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other,  or  the  invisible,  side  of  the  sphere.  A 
ship  sailing  from  A to  B over  A C B,  keeps  one  course;  but 
were  it  to  sail  over  the  great  circle  ADB.  the  course  must 
be  perpetually  altering. 


Jfoftk  Pet«. 


Somtk  Pot*. 


The  spiral  ACB  is  the  only  one  on  which  a ship  should 
sail  directly  from  A to  B,  though  there  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  such  curves  which  pass  through  both  A and  B,  the 
reason  being,  that  in  every  other  spiral  except  AB  one  or 
more  complete  circuits  in  longitude  must  be  made,  and  the 
ship  would  come  again  to  the  meridian  passing  through  A 
bofere  it  reaches  B.  In  the  same  manner  a spiral  might  be 


found,  paaeing  through  A and  B,  which  cuts  the  meridian 
of  A five  hundred  times  before  it  passes  through  B.  Ot 
courso  the  shortest  counm  is  always  preferred ; and  it  is  the 
object  of  Mercator's  projection  to  lay  down  such  a map  of 
the  world  that  the  straight  line  joining  two  point!  shall  be 
the  map  of  the  course  which  must  bo  followed  in  order  to 
sail  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
consistently  with  always  keeping  the  same  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  spirals  above  described  are  called  loxodromin  spirals, 
or  rhumb  lines,  and  under  the  tatter  term  their  mathemati- 
cal properties  are  explained.  Our  present  object  is  to 
turn  tbe  globe  into  one  of  Mcrcaior'a  maps,  m a manner 
which  will  give  the  unmatbcmatical  reader  some  idea  of 
its  construction.  For  this  purpose  suppose  the  map  of  the 
world  to  be  painted  on  the  gluM,  and  le*.  .he  globe  be  made 
of  a thin  and  very  clastic  material.  Let  the  elasticity  of 
this  material  increase  as  wo  go  towards  either  pole,  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  as  great  as  wo  please  at  and  near 
the  poles.  Let  the  equator  K Q be  imrooveably  connected 
with  the  internal  centre  (supposed  fixoillof  the  globe.  If 
then  tbe  north  and  south  polos  be  pulled  away  from  the 
equator,  tho  thin  membrane  of  the  suhero  will  be  extended ; 
and  if  the  pull  be  continued  until  tbe  poles  are  sufficiently 
distant,  a large  portion  of  the  sphere  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  will  assume  a cylindrical  form,  or  one  nearly  eylm- 
drical ; and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  upper  parts  will 
cause  the  small  folds  of  the  different  spirals  to  he  much 
more  extended  than  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  become  equal 
to  them.  Let  the  mathematical  hypothesis  implied  in  tho 
preceding  bo  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  that  is.  lot  the  poles 
be  pulled  to  an  infinite  distance;  and  let  the  law  of  the 
elaKiicity  be  such,  tliat  the  several  Inxodromtc  spirals  shall 
have  precisely  similar  successive  folds  on  the  resulting  cy- 
linder, that  is,  let  them  take  a reg;ular  screw-like  form.  The 
meridians  will  then  all  become  straight  lines  parallel  to 
one  another;  and  if  tbe  membrane  be  then  flxea  in  its  cy- 
lindrical shape,  that  is,  if  it  lose  its  elasticity,  and  if  one  of 
the  meridians  be  slit  all  the  way  down,  and  the  cylinder 
unrolled  into  a plane,  we  shall  have  before  us  Mercator's 
projection,  as  sliown  in  the  following  diagram.  The  degrees 
of  longitude  remain  everywhere  the  same,  those  of  latitude 
increase  sensibly.  The  map  goes  up  to  80*  of  latitude,  and 
any  part  of  the  remaining  10*  might  be  drawn;  but  no 
space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder. 
Any  two  points,  A and  B,  being  given,  the  line  A B joining 
them  points  out,  on  the  supposition  that  all  themcndieni 
look  towanls  the  north,  the  most  direct  course  on  which  a 
ship  can  sail  from  one  to  tho  other : if  a compass  were  placed 
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at  A,  then  A B wouM  show,  AK  being  the  north  direction, 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  to  st»H>r.  Again,  from 
C to  D the  most  direct  course  is  on  the  dark  line  C D ; hut 
C R.  R D,  is  another  way  of  coming  to  the  same  point.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  lines  on  the  right  ami 
left  reuresent  the  same  meridian,  os  they  coinridod  before 
liie  cylinder  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  unrolled. 

It  thus  appears  lliat  we  haro  a map  on  which  the  sailing 
course  between  any  two  places  U f«>und  by  simply  drawing 
a right  line.  Another  advantage,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  rhumb  line  however,  and  not  on  the  prcgcction. 
is  the  simpbeitv  of  the  rule  by  which  the  distance  sailed 
can  be  determined.  This  is  pointed  out  in  Rhumb-Line. 

The  preceding  is  Mercator’s  projection  of  the  whole  360 
degrees  of  longitude  up  to  80  degrees  of  latitude.  A chart, 
as  in  other  eases,  is  a part  of  the  projection,  enlarged  to 
a convenient  size. 

Mh^RCEN.\'RIA,  Schumacher’s  name  for  tho  Venus' 
mrreenana  of  authors,  which  passes  current  as  money, 
under  the  name  of  Wampum,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  [VENEttio.*.] 

MKRCIA.  [ENOLaND.l 

JIKRCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal,  which 
I’oascsscH  the  remarkable  property  of  being  fluid  at  usual 
lcm]>craturet,  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages. 
Although  it  is  met  with  in  very  large  Quantity,  yet  the 
rolnoH  occur  in  comparatively  few  places ; tliosc  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Carniola,  are  the  most  im^rtant 
There  are  however  mines  of  this  metal  in  Hungar)  , Transyl- 
vania, and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Germany.  Mer- 
cury has  l>eon  obtained  for  a very  long  time  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  although  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is  considerable ; it  is  also 
found  at  Iluaneavelica  in  Peru. 

Morcury  U always  obtained  from  cinnabar,  which  is  a 
bisulphuret  of  the  metal;  it  is  found  in  the  red-sandstone 
asviciatcil  with  coal  at  Almaden;  sometimes,  as  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Fonts,  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  subordinate  por- 
phyries ; and  at  Idria  it  is  found  in  tho  subordinate  bitu- 
minous scIunI,  but  rarely  in  limestone  itself. 

Tbo  cinnabar  which  is  found  in  coal-sandstonc  is  often 
accompanied  with  argillaceous  and  bituminous  schist, 
and  imprinted  with  fishes  and  plants;  often  with  combusti- 
ble fossils,  and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal. 

Fliny  states  (xxxiii.  7)  that  Callias,  an  Athenian,  disco- 
vered the  preparation  of  vermilion,  or  cinnabar,  b.c.  405.  He 
also  mentions  the  mines  of  Almadun  [Almahen]  as  pro- 
ducing in  his  time  10,000  Roman  pounds  annually;  but 
this  was  not  the  amount  which  the  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  was  purposely  limited.  Le  Flay,  a 
French  geologist,  who  visited  Almaden  in  1833,  describes 
the  mines  as  being  richer  than  at  any  former  period,  fur- 
nishing annually  nearly  2,244,000  pounds  of  mcrcur)’. 
Alrout  700  workmen  arc  cmjtloyed  underground,  and  200 
in  the  operations  connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore  at  the  surface. 

Formerly  mercury  was  imported  in  packages  of  fiAy  or 
sixty  pounds  weight ; the  metal  was  poured  into  a fresh 
shoep-skin,  from  which  the  wool  was  taken  off,  the  en<U 
were  tied  tight,  and  tho  sort  of  bag  thus  roaile  was  enclosed 
in  a second  skin,  and  that  in  a third,  and  throe  or  four  bags 
were  packwl  in  close  barrels.  Of  late  years  however  mer- 
cuHr'  has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  wrought-iron  bottles. 

Various  processes  are  ailopicd  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  mercury  from  tho  ore,  all  of  whicn  depend  u|>on 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  vapour  in  dis- 
tilling vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensation  by  cold.  In 
oitler  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  tho  metal,  either  iron  or 
lime  may  be  enip1oye<l ; the  first  forms  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  the  latter  of  ccdcium,  with  the  sulphur,  and  tho  metal 
is  thus  liet  free,  volatilircd,  and  condcnsorl.  The  retorts  em- 
ployed are  rondo  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  earthenware. 

A«-tortling  to  Dumas  the  following  mines  yield  annu- 
ally the  annexed  number  of  quintals  of  mercury  (H  quintal 
is  J08  lbs.  avoirdupois nenrly);  — 


Almaden  . » 25,000 

Idria  . • t 6,000 


to  32,000 
10,000 


Hungary  1 
Trans)  Ivanta  I 
Deux  Pouts 
F.ilatinale  . 
IluancavoUca 


700 

700 

400 

500 

l.SO 

200 

3.000 

3,000 

,3.S,280  46,400 


We  may  perhaps  reckon  the  average  at  about  2000  tons. 

Tlie  properties  of  mercury'  arc,  that  it  is  fluid,  of  a silvery 
white  colour,  and  possesse.s  a high  degree  of  lustre ; it  is 
inodorous,  tasteless,  unacted  upon  or  very  slightly  by  expo- 
sure to  air  at  common  temporalures,  and  not  at  all  by  water 
at  any  temperature.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury'  U 
about  13'568.  It  boils  at  670® ; the  density  of  its  vapour  i.« 
6'976  ; and  yet,  as  shown  by  Priestley,  it  vaporises  at  common 
temperatures,  and  Faraday  has  coufirmetl  tho  obsenation. 
At  40*  below  Zero,  mercury  becomes  solid,  crystallizes  in 
octohedrons,  and  gives  a dull  sound  like  lead;  at  tlie  mc>- 
raent  of  congelation  it  contracts  considerably;  for  while  itii 
density  at  47®  is  13'545,  that  of  frozen  mercury  is  15*612  ; 
when  in  this  slate  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Mercury  is  a good  conductor  of  electricity  and  of  beat, 
but  its  capacity  for  heat  is  extremely  small ; it  expands  uni- 
formly at  oil  temperatures  l>clween  its  boiling  and  freezing 
}>oints.  When  mercury  is  pure  it  a.<isuraes  the  spherical 
form  in  small  portions,  but  when  it  contains  other  metals, 
it  forms  into  long  strice  ; a very  minute  admixture  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  effect;  when  thus  impure  it  roust  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  by  which  the  mercury  is  volatilized, 
and  tho  metaU  mixed  with  it  remain ; or  it  may  be  punfied 
to  a considerable  extent  from  the  more  oxidizablo  metals  by 
agitation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Ores  of  Mercury. — Native  Mercury. — Tliis  occurs  in 
but  few  places,  and  is  met  with  in  small  cracks  or  crevices  of 
the  rocks  in  which  tho  common  ore  occurs,  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  red  silver. 

The  principal  localities  arc  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Carniola;  some  is  also  met  with  in  the  Palatinate. 

Chloride  fif  Mercury  (Horn  Afercury ; Jktumerite;  Mu- 
riate ((f  Mercury)  occurs  crystallized  and  in  tubercular 
crusts.  Primary  form  a s>{uare  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  faces  and  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary 
form;  the  latter  ore  the  more  brilliant.  Fracture  comhoi- 
dal.  Hardness  I'O  to  2*0.  Readily  scralcbed  with  the 
knife.  Colour  pearl  grey,  or  yellowish  grey.  Lustre 
adamantine.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  6*482. 

I Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and  it 
yields  by  analysis 

Chlorine  14*89 

Mercury  85*11 

100* 

Occurs  principally  at  Moschelandsberg  in  Deux  Fonts, 
but  is  also  mol  with  in  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate 

Cinnabar;  Vermilion;  ^sulphuret  Mercury. — This 
is  the  common  ore  of  the  metal.  Occurs  crystalhzc<l  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  an  acute  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  ca.sy,  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  a regular  hux- 
hedral  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2'U  lo  2*5. 
Colour  carmino  rod.  Lustre  adamantine,  approaching  me- 
tallic. Opaque,  translucent,  transparent.  Specific  gravity 
8'U98. 

Heated  by  tlio  blow-pipe,  whitens  a niece  of  copper  held 
over  it.  Unacterl  upon  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
readily  by  a mixture  of  them. 

It  occurs  in  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned;  as 
Almaden,  Idria,  &r. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous.  Structure  granular, 
compact.  Fibrous  and  pulverulent. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth:^ 

Sulphur  14*25 

Mercury  85* 

99-55 

Nnitve  Amalgam. — Occurs  crjsiallizcd  and  massive 
Primary  form  a cube.  Cleavage  indicating  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Frarlure  conchoidal.  Hardness 
.8*0  to  3‘5.  Scratches  gypsum  ; is  scratched  by  lluor-spar. 
Colour  silver  white.  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Opaque.  S]>e- 
I cific  gravity  1-Tl  19. 

j When  healed  by  the  blowpijK-,  the  mercury  Is  volatilized, 

I and  the  silver  remains  in  the  metallic  state. 


Analysis  by 

KInfnilli.  Cot>ll«r. 

Mercury  64  72*5 

Sliver  .16  27-5 

100  100* 
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Mastiw  Variety.  — Amorphous.  Structuxo  compact. 

Sometimea  scmi-tluid  by  mixture  with  excess  of  mercury. 
Found  in  France,  Spain,  SMedeu,  Hungary,  the  Palati- 
nate, &c. 

Iodide  qf  Mercury  occon  in  spots  of  a fine  lemon-yellow 
colour  iu  the  variegated  sandstone  of  Casas  Viejas,  Mexico. 
When  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  ammonia  it  bucomei 
black. 

Gassous  CouBtNATtONa. — We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  upon  this 
ttielal. 

Oxygen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  two  compounds, 
the  protoxide'  nnd  binoxide;  they  have  however  but  little 
alliutly  for  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  any  com- 
binatiuu  takes  pUc«  between  them,  even  when  the  metal  it 
exposed  to  and  lung  agitated  with  moist  air  at  common  tem- 
pt'mlures.  Tho  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in 
several  modes:  when,  for  example,  potoah,  soda,  or  lime- 
water  is  added  to  a solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  or 
to  prutocbloride  of  mercury,  protoxide  of  mercury  is  sepa- 
rated. Its  proportics  are.  that  it  is  nearly  black,  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  iu  nitric  acid;  it 
decomposes  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloKc  acid,  water 
and  protocbloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  With  sulphuric 
acid  It  forms  on  insoluble  italt.  It  U totally  volatilized  by 
heat ; and  creu  by  being  kept  out  of  tlie  action  of  light  is 
apt  to  iieparatc  into  mercury  and  peroxide.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  in  the  London  PhanaacopoBia  under  the 
name  of  hudrargyri  oxydum. 

Protoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of— > 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  • S 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  • 202 

Equivalent  . 210 

or  Peroeeide  qf  Mercuru. — This  may  he  pro- 
pared  by  several  processes ; Uio  simplest  is  that  of  exposing 
the  metal  nearly  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air;  it  ihen  absorbs  oxygen,  ami  is  converted  into  a 
dark  re<l  crystalline  substance,  formerly  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  Mercuriue  praeijAtatue  per  *e.  It  U 
inodorous,  acrid  to  tlie  taste,  auu  is  said  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  At  a red  heat  it  is  deoumposed,  the  mercury 
returns  to  tho  metallic  state,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved; 
tho  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  some  otlier  acids  readily  dis- 
solve it,  and  the  solutions  formed  are  decomposed  by  potash, 
hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury  of  an  orange  colour  being 
precipitated. 

Tlus  oxide  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  eckI,  and  decomposing  the  nitrate  formed,  by  the  action 
of  heat ; and  also  by  aecomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  solution.  As  procured  by 
the  former  of  these  modes  it  is  called  in  llio  London  Pbar- 
macopmia  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum ; it  has  a bright 
red  colour  and  a crystalline  appeurance  : when  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  biclilorido  of  mercury  it  is  less  brilliant, 
and  is  more  ol‘  an  orange  colour,  and  is  the  hydrargyri 
binorydwn  of  tho  Pliarmacopmia. 

Puioxidc  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

Two  ei{uivak‘iUs  of  oxygon  , 16 

Ouu  equivalent  of  mercury  « 202 

Equivalent  . 218 

Azote  and  Mercury,  and  Hydrogen  and  Mercury,  do  not 
combine. 

Chlortne  and  Mercui^  form  two  compounds  of  very  ^cat 
im[H)riance  in  a luedicinal  point  of  view,  the  chloride  or 
protochloride  being  the  substance  usually  called  calomel, 
and  the  pcrchloridc  or  bichloride  that  which  is  commonly 
termed  corrosive  aubliiuate. 

Chloride  or  Protot’kloride  qf  Mercury  {Calomel)  may  be 
obtained  in  several  ways:  Ut,  by  heating  the  metal  in  tho 
gas;  the  residue,  after  washing,  U tho  protochloridc;  2ni], 
by  adding  a cbloridc,  as  common  salt,  to  a auluUon  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  in  which  cose  Ihu  chloride  of 
mercury  is  precipitated ; 3rd,  by  adding  tlie  protoxwle  of 
mercury  to  hydrochloric  acid,  tho  results  are  chloride  of 
mercury  and  wator;  lastly,  thoro  is  the  process  of  the 
IMiarmocopmia,  whicli  is  the  best,  and  t.iis  ounsists  in  beat- 
ing togeiiicr  common  salt,  mercury,  and  its  hipersulidiate; 
tlic  rchulis  are,  that  when  submitted  to  sublimaliun  sulpliate 
of  soda  remains,  and  tho  chloride  of  mercury  furmod  U 
vaporize^l  and  condensed.  It  is  the  hydrargyri  chlorUlum 
uf  the  i*harmacoi»mia.  The  properties  of  chloride  or  proto- 


cblorula  of  mercury  are,  that  when  procured  by  precipitation 
it  is  a white  pulverulent  substance,  whereas  tuat  obtained 
by  sublimation  is  crystalline,  hard,  and  densu ; its  specihe 
gravity  is  7*175;  it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  iusipiiJ,  and 
sometimes  regular  crystals  aro  observed,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a square  prism;  by  lung  exposure  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a tallier  dark  colour,  owing  to  incipient  decom- 
posilioD.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  aculs.and  is  decomposed  by  lime-water,  poiasb, 
and  soda,  protoxide  of  mercury  being  scqioratcd.  It  is 
totally  volatilized  by  heat. 

Frotochloridu  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

One  eifuivaleut  of  chlunno  » 36 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  • 2U2 

Equivalent  . 238 

Bichloride  or  Perchloride  of  Mercury  {Corrotire  Subli- 
mate) may  also  be  formed  by  several  processus.  When.  ^>r 
example,  the  metal  is  heated  in  tho  gas,  tlie  solulHe  portion 
resulting  from  tlieir  action  is  bichloride  of  mercury ; it  may 
he  formed  by  dissolving  the  binoxide  in  hydrochloric  iciil, 
the  results  lieing  water,  and  the  bichloride,  whicli  i-rysiallizus 
when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  evaporated ; lastly,  it  is 
best  formed  by  the  process  of  the  Phartnaoopmja.  which 
consists  in  healing  a mixture  of  chloride  of  sodiurn  and 
bi|)crsu]pbate  of  mercury,  by  which  sulphate  of  soda  arxl 
bichloride  of  mercury  are  formed ; the  latter  rises  in  vapour, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

Tho  properties  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  i\\e  hydrargyri 
bichlor^dum  of  the  Pbarmacopcsia,  are.  that  it  is  a white 
■emt-transperent  crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are 
oecasioDally  obtainaUe,  the  primary  form  of  w hich  appears 
to  be  a right  rhombic  prism.  This  substance  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid,  and  it  is  a violent  poison. 
Its  specific  grsvity  is  5*200;  water  at  60*' dissotves  rather 
more  than  one-twentieth,  and  boiling  water  one-third  of  its 
weight.  Light  has  no  action  upon  ibis  salt,  but  it  poriially 
decomposes  the  aqueous  solution,  ehlorido  of  mercury  being 
precipitated.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alooliol,  eether.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  solution  of  hyvirochlorate  of  ammouia,  than 
in  water.  It  is  totally  volatilized  by  heat.  Lime-water,  p<jt- 
ash,  and  soda,  added  to  a solution  of  this  salt,  precipitate 
yellow  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury’ ; hut  carbonate  of  lime 
decomposes  it  only  partially,  a deep  red-colourod  cry  stalline 
substance  being  thrown  down,  which  is  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury. Aromoma  throw;s  down  a white  precipitate,  which  is 
called  in  the  rharmocopceia  hydrargyri  ammonio-cklo- 
ridum. 

Cyanogen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  one  compound, 
which  is  a bicyanide;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  togctiier  in 
w’ater,  Prussian-blue  and  binoxide  of  mercury,  which 
act  upon  etch  other  though  neiUier  is  soluble.  By  evapo- 
rating the  solution  the  bicyanide  is  obtained  in  colouriass 
crystals,  tl>u  primary  form  of  which  is  a right  square  priara; 
this  salt  has  a metallic  taste,  is  poisooouii,  much  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  but  sjianisgly  taken  up  by 
alcohol.  By  beat  it  is  decompoeed.  and  cyanogen  gas  is 
obtained.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  dccoaiposiUoii, 

I but  it  IS  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  tlie  for- 
mation of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  affinity  between 
cyanogen  and  mercury  is  so  strong,  that  its  solution,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  mercurial  compound,  is  not  deoumpoMid 
by  the  alkalis;  but  hydrosulphuno  acid  and  the  hydro- 
sulphates  readily  produce  this  effect.  It  is  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopeia. 

Bicyani<le  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  oyanogen  . 62 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  , 202 

Equivalent  254 

Fluoritte  and  Mercury. — When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added 
to  a solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  it  does  nut  appear  that  a prutolluoride  of 
llio  metal  has  been  yet  obtained.  If  however  the  acid  be 
added  to  binoxide  of  mercury,  an  oraugo-coloured  coiupouml 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  un«l  tho  solution  by 
evaporation  yields  yollowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  portiuoridti  of  mercury. 

flrotnific,  the  only  elementary  fluid  known  except  mcr- 
cury,  unites  with  it  to  form  two  compounds. 
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Bromide  or  Protobromide  t\f  Mercury  i*  procured  by 
mixing  solution*  of  bromide  uf  potassium  and  protonitrate  of 
mercury ; a while  curdy  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

Bibromide  of  Mercury  is  prepared  by  treating  the  metal 
with  bromine  and  water.  Ttiis  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  yields  colourless  crysluls,  whii^h  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Neither  of  these  salts  is  applied  to  any  particular 
use. 


SoLir  CoiiBiNATiOMS.— elementary  eolide 
and  Mercury  mostly  combine,  but — 

Carbon  and  Mercury  do  not  form  any  compound. 

Sui/  hur  and  Mercury  unite  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  sulphuret  or  protosufphuret  and  the  bi-sulphuretor  por- 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  AVhen  sulphur  and  mercury  are 
triturated  together  they  form  a black  mixture,  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  called  jEihiupt  mineral i 
this  however  is  not  a definite  compound  of  the  elements. 

Protoeulphuret  of  Mercury  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a solution  of  proto* 
nitrate  of  mercury;  a black  powder  is  precipitated,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  totally  volatilised  at  a high  temperature, 
and  is  by  nitric  acid  converted  iuto  a sulphate.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  . 16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  . 202 

Equivalent  . 218 

Bieulfthurei  tf  Mercury;  Cinnabar;  Vermilion. — It 
has  bticii  already  stated  that  this  is  the  principal  ore  of 
mercury.  It  is  procured  artificially  by  heating  sulphur  w ith 
eight  times  its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
compound  formed  is  then  subjected  to  sublimation.  The 
sublimate  is  a compact,  deep  red,  cryatallme  mass,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a beautiful  scarlet  colour.  It 
ts  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unalterable  by 
exposure  to  the  air;  it  is  totally  vaporised  by  beat,  and  is 
decomposed  when  beatod  with  some  of  the  metals,  and  also 
by  distillation  with  lime,  TOtash.  or  soda. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a sulphate  oi  mercury  is  formed ; it  is  inso* 
lublc  either  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  ackl,  but  when  they  are 
mixed  the  nascent  chlorine  which  is  evolved  decomposes 
and  dissolves  the  bisulphuret,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
heat. 

Bisulphurot  of  mercury  is  comuo^ed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulpliur  • 32 

One  equiv'alent  of  mercury  . 202 

Equivalent  234 

Photphorue  and  Mercury  may  bo  made  to  combine  by 
beating  phosphorus  with  the  oxide  or  protosulphurct  of 
mercury,  by  passing  it  in  vapour  over  the  prulochloridc,  or 
phosphurettod  hydrogen,  into  a solution  of  pruionitrate  of 
mercury.  It  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and  has  a black  or 
brown  appearance,  which  is  modified  by  tl>e  mode  of  its 
preparation. 

Joditie  attd  Mercury  form  two  compounds,  and  they  may 
be  formed  in  two  modes:  firs^  by  the  mere  trituration  of 
the  equivalents  with  a little  spirit  of  wine  in  a mortar ; and 
secondly,  by  adding  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to 
one  of  protouitrate  of  mercury  to  obtain  the  proiioiiide, 
and  of  |iemitrate  of  mercury  to  prepare  the  biniodido.  The 
ibrmcr  method  is  adopted  in  the  Pnarmacopmia. 

Prntiodtde  qf  Mercury  ia  a greenish-yellow  powder,  devoid 
of  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  By  tlie  agency  of  light  or 
of  heat  it  >8  apt  to  be  resolved  into  mercury  aim  biiiiudidc, 
but  when  quickly  healed  it  sublimes  unchanged. 

Iodide  or  protiodido  of  mercury  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  .126 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  • 202 

^uivalcnt  328 

Biniodide  qf  Mercury,  esperially  when  prepar^  by  pro- 
eipitalion.  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet ; it 
fuves  readily,  snd  sublimes  in  rhomoie  scaly  crystals,  winch 
are  at  first  yellow,  but  become  red  on  cooling.  Water  duos 
not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  when  heated, 
and  also  in  some  acids. 

It  is  composed  of 


Two  equivalents  of  iodine  . 252 

One  ei^uivuleiit  of  mercury  . 2U2 

Equivalent  464 

Selenium  and  Mercury  .The  ^^tuseleniuret  isa  tin>cok>ured 
eom|>ouud.  which  sublimes  in  shining  scales:  the  biaelu* 
niuret  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  protosoleniuret  with  aclu- 
num  ; it  IS  a grey  crystalline  mass. 

Melalt  attd  Mercury,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
readily  combine;  other  metallic  compounds  ore  termed 
alloys,  but  those  which  coiitam  mercury  oro  called  amal- 
gams. [Amalgams.] 

Acids  and  Mkrcury.— The  action  of  acids  on  this  metal, 
like  that  which  they  exert  on  others,  is  various,  and  of 
course  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  the  power 
of  the  metal  in  attracting  oxygen. 

Uttric  Actd  and  Mercury. — It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
concentrated  nitric  acid  arts  upon  very  few  tiieiuU.  and  it  is 
curious  that  although  the  atllnily  between  mercury  and 
oxygen  is  extremely  weak,  yet  this  metal  decomposes  nitric 
acid  and  attracts  its  oxygen,  even  at  common  temp^tures: 
the  fluidity  of  the  meuil  is  probably  tlie  cause  of  this  facility 
of  action.  A solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercurv  is  thus  olA 
tained,  which,  if  it  cryslalhse  at  all,  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty ; for  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  sp.  gr.  2'  OU 
without  yielding  crystals. 

Proionitrate  qf  Mercury,  that  is.  nitrate  of  the  protoxide, 
is  readily  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  the  metal  to  the 
dilute  acid.  Action  readily  takes  place,  and  crystals  are 
formed  with  great  readiness.  There  is  no  protoxide  of  any 
metal  which  forms  so  many  nitrates  as  that  of  mercury ; 
they  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  known,  and  require 
analysis. 

The  cryslalUzcil  proionitrates  of  mercur)*  are  mostly  de- 
composed by  water,  subprutonitrate  being  precipitate  in 
an  insoluble  state. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  pernitrate  of  mer- 
cury can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a crystalline  form. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  under  any  circumstances;  when  however  the  prot- 
oxide is  added  to  the  acid,  protochloride  of  mercury  and 
water  are  formed ; while  with  the  biiioxide  of  mercury  water 
and  the  bichloride  are  procured. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  on  each  other 
without  the  assistance  of  heat;  with  it,  the  acid  is  derom- 
' pised,  and  the  mctul  converted  into  binoxide,  and  biporaul- 
phate  of  mercury  is  formed. 

ProttMiUphate  of  Mercury  is  procured  by  adding  sul)>huric 
acid  or  a sulphate  to  protonitrate  of  mercury ; a whito  inso- 
luble compound  is  precipitated,  which  is  not  applied  to  uny 
use,  and  w hich  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  . 40 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury  2 1 0 


Equivalent  260 

liipersulphate  of  Mercury,  obtained,  as  just  deHcril>eiI, 
by  heating  together  the  acid  and  metal,  is  a colourless  salt, 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  decomposed,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a yellow  precipitate  is 
obtained,  fonncrly  called  turpeth  mineral. 

The  bipersulphale  of  mercury  is  com;x>s>ed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  . 80 

One  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  mercury  218 

Equivalent  298 

Turpeth  mineral  is  a subsulpbate  of  the  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury, composed  of 

Three  cquivnlenis  of  sulphuric  acid  120 

Four  eciuivulcuts  of  binoxide  of  mercury  8*2 

Equivalent  'JU2 

Bipcrsulphate  of  mercury  is  not  directly  applied  to  any 
purpose,  but  the  formation  of  it  is  one  of  the  ste|>s  in  the 
process  of  preparing  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
rliarmacopiDia. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stcnces,  act  on  each  other.  When  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
added  to  a solution  of  proionitrate  of  mercury,  a precipitate 
is  obtained,  which,  on  drying,  docs  not  appear  to  cuiiiaiti 
any  carbonic  acid,  so  that  a prot>M'orbonate  of  mercury  docs 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  formed. 

Percarbonate  qf  Mercury  may  however  be  obtained  bf 
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mixing  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pcmitrato  of 
mercury:  the  precipitate,  when  dry,  is  of  an  ochre-ycltow 
Colour,  and  appears  to  be  a dicarlmnatc,  coniponed  of 
Two  equivalents  of  binoxidc  of  mercury  43S 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  . ‘i‘i 

Equivalent  458 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  ^fercury.—'Y\\Q  protopho<pliafe  is 
formed  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  aiMed  to  a solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury;  a white  crystalline  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  cxcciis  of  phosphoric 
acid:  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  which  oxpeU  the  mercury 
and  leaves  the  acid. 

Pcri'hnsphate  qf  Mercury  H thrown  down  by  phosphate 
of  soda  from  the  {icmitrate ; in  appearanco  it  does  not  dilTer 
much  from  the  prutophosphate,  but,  unlike  it,  is  dUsuIvcil 
by  excess  of  acid. 

q/‘.T/Irrrnn/ is  n dctonalins;  compound,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  lluward  ; it  U prepar^  in  an  tndi* 
rect  mode  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  ueid,  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution ; when  the  cfTerveseence  is  over,  a 
greyish  crystalline  precipitate  is  oblaine«l,  which  is  to  be 
M'ashed  with  a small  (luantity  of  dUlilled  water,  and  dried 
at  a gentle  heat. 

The  properties  of  fulminate  of  mercury  arc,  that  it  ex- 
plodes witii  considerable  violence  when  heated  to  about 
3u0^  and  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  a bright  tlamc; 
friction,  the  electric  spark,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  also 
cause  it  to  explode ; the  results  of  it  arc,  arolic  gas,  carbonic 
Qcid  gas,  and  a little  ammonia.  It  appears  to  consist  of 
One  equivalent  of  fulminic  acid  . 34 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury  210 

Equivalent  244 

Acetate  qf  Merntry. — Tlie  protoacetatc  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  now*  indeed  nearly  fallen 
into  duU'C.  It  is  prepared  cither  by  di>.«olviiig  protoxide  of 
roorcuiy  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mixing  wilutions  of  acetate  of 
aoda  and  protunilratc  of  meruiry.  Tliis  salt  has  a pearly 
lustre,  is  formed  in  crystalline  Hakes,  dissolves  siiahngly  in 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  acrid. 

It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  arid  . . 51 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury  210 

Equivalent  2G1 

Salts.— Having  now  state<l  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  more  important  compounds  of  mercury,  we  shall 
state  the  general  properties  ot  its  salts,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Brande,  are  as  follows:— 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  protoxide  arc  mostly  white,  of  a 
metallic  taste,  and  not  virulently  active  as  poisons.  Some 
of  them,  when  neutral,  ore  resolved  by  water  into  basic  and 
acid  salts.  Phosphorous  and  sitl  Imrous  acids,  and  proto- 
chloride of  tin,  preripitalo  metallic  mercury : the  caustic 
alkalis  throw  down  a black  powder;  iho  carbonateil  alkali*, 
yellow  or  brown  ; the  phosphates,  white,  even  in  vorv  dilute 
solutions:  sulphurctt^  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphnruts, 
black;  hydriouic  acid  and  the  iodides,  yellow ; hydrochloric 
nod  and  the  chlorides,  white  and  curdy  ; the  alkaline  chro- 
mates, scarlet;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  while;  the  oxa- 
lates, white,  even  when  very  dilute;  tincture  of  galls,  brownish 
yellow. 

The  wduble  salts  of  the  peroxide  or  binoxido  of  mercury 
are  mostly  white  when  neutral,  yellow  when  l>asic;  they 
are  poisonous,  and  nauseously  metallic  to  the  taste,  and  are 
often  resolved  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salts.  Copper 
throws  down  from  them  metallic  mcrcuiy,  and  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  white  precipiiales; 
iodide  of  potassium,  a srarlet-red  ; and  infusion  of  galls,  an 
orange  precipitate.  Unless  in  concentrated  solution,  they 
are  not  anecicd  by  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acids.  The  pre- 
sence of  organic  substances  interferes  considerably  with  the 
appeaninccs  produced  by  some  of  the  above  tests;  hence 
in  ca-es  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  peculiar  pre- 
cautions are  sometimes  rcquireil,  and  in  all  ca«c*  the 
precipitate  should  be  collvcled  end  healed  in  a tube,  if  no- 
ccssaiy,  with  a little  white  Hux,  nr  some  rcrlucing  agent,  so 
as  to  separate  metallic  mercuiy,  the  microscopic  globules  of 
which  are  easily  sublimed  and  disc«'rncd.  The  insoluble 
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mercurial  salts  are  mostly  volatilized  at  a red  heat,  and  they 
are  all  decomposed,  with  the  production  of  metallic  mercury, 
when  mixed  with  a little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
in  a glu.ss  tube. 

Uses  ok  Mercury. — Tlie  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  arc 
numerous  and  important.  It  is  used  in  tlie  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding  [Gildino],  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  in  filling  thermuinetcrs  and  baro- 
meters. Bichloride  of  mercury  baa  been  lately  extensively 
usv<]  fur  the  prevention  of  dry-rot ; and  lastlv  this  metal  u 
extensively  employed  in  variuiis  forms  in  lacdiciue. 

Medical  Properhes  of  Mercury.- In  a purely  mo- 
tallic  state,  mercury,  when  taken  into  ihu  human  stomach, 
produces  no  effects  except  such  as  arc  owing  to  its  mecha- 
nical properties.  Nevertheless  it  may  become  oxidized, 
ami.  by  combining  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
occasion  violent  disorder.  Even  ilH  external  application 
leads  to  similar  results,  from  the  metul  ilr&l  becoming  oxi- 
dized, then  absorbed,  and  producing  the  same  clTects  us  if 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  preparations  of  mercury  difler 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  aciion,  both  according  iu 
the  nature  of  the  combination,  and  aLso  of  tlio  dose  cm- 
ployed  or  iho  mo<lc  of  administration.  The  milder  prepa- 
rations seem  only  to  incrcaso  the  natural  and  healthy  actions 
of  iho  organs  of  the  bo<ly.  particularly  the  secreting  nod 
exhaling  organs;  while  tho  more  active,  if  nut  given  in 
very  minute  doses,  destroy  iho  texture  and  impair  the 
function  of  many  organa,  both  Ihosie  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  imraudiatu  contact,  and  nihers  winch  they 
affect  by  sympathy  or  other  means.  No  medicinal  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  producing  so  much  bundli,  none  is  so 
frequently  abused,  or  so  fertile  a source  of  injury,  ns  mer- 
cury. Its  mmlcof  action  is  little  understood,  out  its  effects 
arcoflcn  sunicicnlly  obvious.  A brief  statement  of  the  most 
important  of  iheiio  c^leris  is  all  that  eon  bo  given  here. 

When  mereurj-,  triturated  with  chalk  or  magnolia, 
or  With  conrcctimi  of  raves  (which  is  the  rase  whuii  it  tv 
made  into  hlue  pill),  is  taken  in  imMleraie  dorc  into  ihu 
stomach,  it  dues  not  vwein  to  make  any  immediate  hen>iblc 
impresviun,  uiiIom  that  organ  be  in  a stato  of  morbid  »en»i- 
biliiy,  when  it  is  opt  to  cause  heartburn,  nausea,  or  di.^iuib- 
ance  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  rc|K'a(ed  at  proper  inlervuls, 
and  the  individual,  especially  if  robust,  appears  only  lo  have 
an  increased  appetite  and  more  ready  digcHiiun.  Tins  is 
moro  particularly  the  ca.se  when  corro.'^ivo  sublimate  (biehlu- 
ridc  of  mercury)  is  given  in  very  minute  doses.  Even  tho 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  body  by  friction  over  parts 
where  tho  skin  is  thin,  would  seem  to  increase,  for  a time, 
the  aclivity  of  the  whole  system.  To  whatever  surface  ap- 
plied, tho  absorlnmts  would  ap]K>ar  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
carry  it  into  the  circulating  ma.vs.  Owing  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution  (idiosyncrasy)  a very  minute  qu,antity  of  mer- 
cury pnxluccs  in  somo  individuals  very  striking  effci'is, 
eiilicr  violent  salivation,  disturbance  of  llie  bowels,  or  oiher 
inconveniences,  accompaniorl  by  great  debiluy.  This  result 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  some  of 
tliu  more  activu  foriu.s,  which  produces  actual  poi.vnning,  or 
from  tho  effects  of  the  loo  long  continued  administration  of 
some  of  the  mild  preparations.  Children,  owing  Co  the 
irrimbility  of  their  bowels,  »ro  not  so  apt  lo  he  8aUvnie<l  as 
adults,  anil  moro  mercury  can  bo  borno  in  warm  than  in 
cold  countries. 

When  a single  dose  of  mercury  is  given,  it  is  generally 
one  of  the  preparations  which  act  on  the  bowvis,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative  medicine;  and  little  permanent  effect  is  observed: 
but  repeated  small  doses,  especially  if  hindered  from  pass- 
ing off  by  tho  bowels,  by  combinnlion  with  opium,  excite 
arterial  commotion,  and  end  by  establishing  n febrile  move- 
ment.  I1>e  pu!-e  is  full  and  more  frequent,  the  animal  heat 
angmcnied,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  abundant;  at  last 
followed  by  thirvt,  re-lleMutevs  and  sleeplessness.  This 
disturbance  frequently  lasts  some  lime,  even  after  tho  medi- 
cine Ins  bet'll  discontinued,  ami  is  occasionally  accompanied 
with  detenuinaiion  or  congestion  of  blood  either  towoj^s  iho 
lungs,  abdomen,  or  biam,  followed  sometimes  by  hirmur- 
rhago  from  various  organ*.  Hioorl  drawn  during  a mercunal 
course  iv  geucmlly  found  covorad  with  a buny  coat,  ibo 
same  as  is  the  case  in  iiiHammatory  diseases.  On  the  sali- 
vary glandv  the  effects  are  most  confiniemms : they  become 
irritated,  more  icnsiblc,  turgid,  and  pour  out  abundant 
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v/hioh.  on  stalling,  <lopo'^it4  flakeit  of  cuaj^iilati'il 
B]biiincn.  The  brealh  nt  (lie  ^atiiu  lime  Hniuiret  a (KH’iiliar 
fetor  (called  inorcui  ial).  (he  gurus  are  swollen,  but  ]mle  and 
tender,  the  teeth  become  loose,  an  1 the  tongue  ond  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  aie  covme<l  with  ulcers. 

The  general  commoliuii  of  Uic  system  uAen  pruves  a ]kiw> 
erful  agent  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  but  ocs'UaionnIlv 
it  becomes  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  moderated.  Nut 
only  must  the  exinbitioii  of  the  mercury  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  in  such  cases,  but  very  plethoric  person*  must  be 
bled,  and  put  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan  even  before  begin* 
Ding  its  Use.  The  warm  bath,  diluent  drinks,  and  a mdk 
or  farinaceous  diet,  with  cool  air.  a;c  pixiper  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  violence  of  its  actii>n. 

The  cffcctvjust  mentioned  show  the  ncrc'sily  of  abstain- 
ing from  its  ailminisiriiiion  uhen  there  is  u tendency  to 
hmmorrhaoe  tcspermlly  of  the  lung^),  or  a disposition  to 
consumption,  or  if  there  c\ista  srrophulous  con-tituiion.  or 
the  person  be  nlToctet]  with  sea  M’urvy  : also  dining  certain 
biaies  of  the  female  system,  and  during  pregnancy  or  suck- 
ling. 

When  the  use  of  mercury  is  loo  long  continued,  or  it  is 
given  in  loo  strong  doses,  its  stimulating  action  appears  to 
iaiigne  the  system,  and  to  pervert  tli:)  function  of  a'^simila- 
tiun.  both  imnicdiaiely  in  the  blood,  ami  also  in  the  difTer- 
ent  organs  and  tissue*.  Hence  the  indiiidunl  loses  his 
muscular  p<iwer.  becomes  pale,  tumid,  atid  pulTy,  or  else 
greatly  emaciated  The  bt  am  ami  spinal  chord  are  irritated ; 
the  limbs  exhibit  involuntary  tremblings,  and  all  the  tis- 
sues aojuiro  a mmbid  snscepiibdity.  The  blood  is  found 
to  l>e  deteriorated,  .ind  to  linve  lost  it.s  ordinary  consistence, 
and  the  penfmii  appears  to  lie  aQt*cted  with  scurvy  or  con- 
sumption. The  inconsiderate  u*>c  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. cs|)ci-ia1ly  of  corrosive  suhlimole.  often  occasions 
chronic  inflammatiun  of  ilm  siomach,  causing  indigestion, 
and  alterations  or  thickening*  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Diteases  of  the  biain  nut  unfieiiuently  result  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  mercury.  Lastly,  a peculiar  alTwiion  of  the 
skin  oAen  occurs  from  the  abuse  of  this  substance. 

In  the  treaimeiit  of  diseatcs,  four  dislini'l  clfects  may  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  mercurial  preparations. 
1st.  By  some  of  them  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  occasioned.  2nd.  Other*  are 
used  to  create  a general  commotion  of  the  system,  to  rouse 
the  lymphatics,  and  cxcito  both  the  secreting  and  excretory 
gland*.  3rd.  To  control  or  altogether  change  (he  aciiuii  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  when  that  i>  extr  , and  lending  to 
the  etTumon  of  serum,  and  more  esp  . y of  coagulahle 
lymph.  With  this  may  perhap-  he  joim*d  ihe  action  of  the 
mercury  a*  an  alterative.  4111.  Wliat  is  regarded  as  its 
specifle  effect  in  bringing  about  the  cure  nf  some  peculiar 
diseases. 

Calomel,  or  the  protochloride  of  mci'cury,  is  the  pre- 
paration most  crnploiod  ns  a purgative;  it  intlucnccs  the 
into>tinal  canal  along  its  whole  length,  and  excite*  the 
liver  and  other  glands  to  secretion.  It  i*  of  very  great 
utility,  not  only  at  the  cominencemcnt  of  fevers,  but  even 
during  their  course,  either  when  given  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  oilier  purg.'itiio.  It  i*  not  admissible 
if  the  tongue  be  very  rtnl  uud  hensiblc,  and  a similar  slate 
of  stomach  be  presumed  to  exist.  In  many  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  its  early  uml  even  free  employment 
is  productive  of  the  best  re&uli*.  In  (he  yellow  and  many 
other  fever*  of  hot  ehinalcs  it  is  inclispciiMihK’.  In  these 
disease*  mercury  i*  iiitro«Uiced  into  the  system  by  every 
moan*  ; and  wlionever  the  i»aiicnt  is  salivated,  rei-overy  may 
be  expected.  In  many  of  the  less  rapid  fevers  of  Europe, 
the  like  benodt  follows  it*  use. 

During  the  inlhimmalory  and  turge.-cent  stage  of  hydro- 
cephalus acutus,  or  woler  im  the  brain,  calomel,  alone  or 
with  digitalis,  is  frequently  efllcacious  in  saving  the  patient ; 
at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  mercury,  e.spcciully  the 
liniment,  may  be  used.  In  the  wasting  or  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren, the  Bteofly  daily  use  of  culomet  and  rhubarb  prorluces 
tbo  best  results,  if  proper  dictetical  means  be  adopted. 

These  measures  should  at  no  time  be  resorted  to,  except 
under  the  direction  of  responsible  medical  attendants.  Tho 
unnecessary  use  of  mercury,  when  some  other  purgative 
would  have  answered  ns  well,  is  much  to  l»c  rcprolmted,  and 
not  only  injures  the  constitution  of  children,  but  if  they  arc 
teething  at  tho  time,  it  leads  to  tlio  early  decay  of  their 
teeth.  (Bell  On  the  Teeth.) 


Persons  under  the  influcnceof  mercury,  even  when  a single 
dose  has  been  taken  a*  a purgative,  aie  very  liable  to  take 
cold,  especinllv  from  w’et.  Thi»  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  bu-hloridc  of  iiieicury  (or  corrosive  sublimate) 
seems  not  to  dU{Kise  the  system  so  much  to  be  hurifuUy 
impre.s^ed  by  cold,  uud  is  thereluro  well  suited  to  camp  and 
navy  |iractice.  Beside*,  if  given  in  sulhcicnlly  small  iloses, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  prcjiarations  to  ums  as  an 
ullerutire,  especially  in  ca-es  of  rhrontc  inttammalion  or 
thickening  of  the  (issues,  such  as  the  heart. 

Mercury  has  a great  power  of  checking  the  deposition  of 
coagulabtu  lympli.  and  controlling  changes  in  the  organic 
particles  of  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  One  of  the 
mo>t  valuable  uses  of  mercury  is  connected  with  this 
of  changing  (he  action  of  the  capillaries  when  that  action  is 
extreme,  or  when  there  is  a tendency  to  piur  out  serum  in 
e.v'ess,  or  effohecoagulable  lymph.  In  some  inllammations 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  so  violent  as  to  pour  out  their 
contents,  and  tins  leads  to  obstructions  or  chaiigt»i  of  struc- 
lure  which  derange  tho  functions,  or  even  speedily  occasion 
death.  Thus  in  croup  coagubblo  lymph  is  effu>ed  in  tho 
windpipe,  obstructing  respiration ; in  peritonitis,  orintlam 
maiion  of  the  outer  lining  of  the  intestine*,  lymph  is  pourvd 
out,  agglutinating  the  folds  of  the  intestines;  in  iritis  the 
same  happens  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ond  destroying 
vision.  In  all  these  cases  aAor  free  vcnescctitm,  or  oven 
vviilmul  it,  calomel  given  very  freely  will  hinder  further 
ciTusion,  and  even  cause  the  abstirptiun  of  what  has  already 
escaped  rioin  (hevesseU;  as  may  ofivii  bo  scon  when  the 
iri*  of  the  eye  is  intlamod. 

Many  senous  chronic  diseases  arc  removed  by  a judicious 
and  persevering  u^bc  of  mercury,  but  iheeo  can  neither  be 
enumerated  here,  nor  can  even  the  most  general  rule*  bu  at- 
tempted to  be  laiil  down.  (HuILind,  Mniicai  S»fet;  On 
Mernirial  Medicinet;  and  Teale  On  Seuralaic  Diseitses.) 

The  specinc  employment  of  mercury  is  still  less  suitable 
tube  discussed  here.  It  maybe  remarked  however  that 
the  opinion  fur  tho  necessity  of  giving  mercury  in  uny 
<iuaniity  is  now  altogether  explodetr 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  either  ulone 
or  a*  additions  to  other  substances.  Calomel  frciiuemly 
greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  action  of  other  meaiciiies, 
particularly  diuretic  medicaments.  How  far  calcmicd,  cither 
in  small  fre<iiieiuly  repealed  do*es  or  in  very  Urge  one*., 
was  really  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  arts  depends 
in  some  cases  on  principles  explained  above.  Thus  ic 
checks  fcrnicnlalion,  and  opjwc*  the  fonnniion  of  new 
compound*;  hence,  when  apphevl  in  solution  to  timber,  it 
prevents  the  dry-rot  from  occurring,  by  sohdifyiiig  the 
albumen  of  tho  wood.  [Axtiskptics.]  In  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  it,  the  aniidotcs  most  prnner  arc  those  substances 
which  cunlain  albumen,  such  as  wliito  of  egg,  milk,  Hour, 
Slc.  [Aliiumen] 

MERCUHY,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun  Its  orbit 
being  entirely  within  that  of  the  c,*irth,  it  never  recede*  to 
the  point  of  (he  heavens  opjiositc  to  the  sun,  but  is  always 
found  witliin  29*  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  only  visible  to  tlio 
naked  eye  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  to  the  cast  of  the  sun, 
and  near  to  iU  greatc&t  distance  (or  cloDgatiun)  from  tliu 
sun  ; so  that  the  sun  can  descend  sufUcieniiy  below  tho  ho 
rixon  to  allow  the  planet  to  be  seen  just  before  it*  setting  * 
similarly,  it  is  only  visible  in  the  morning  (bef«»re  sunrUtiv), 
when  it  is  near  its  greatest  elongation  wostwaidof  the  sun. 
The  pha*e*  of  Mercury  are  nut  visible  without  a telescope. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Mercury  varies  from  5 to  12  se- 
conds; the  real  diameter  is  ‘39S  of  that  of  (he  earth,  or 
about  3U0  miles.  Its  bulk  i*  to  that  of  the  earth  as  63  to 
lUOU  ; its  mass  is  reckoned  at  the  two-millionth  part  of  that 
of  tlie  sun.  It  revolves  on  an  axi*.  the  inclination  of  which 
to  tho  ecliptic  is  not  determined,  in  24^  2d'-3.  It  has 

seven  tunc*  the  light  and  brat  of  the  earth. 

Tho  transits  of  Mercury,  or  passages  of  tho  planet  over 
the  sun's  disc,  take  place  when  the  conjunction  (tho  inferior 
cumunctioQ,  as  it  is  called.  Mercury  being  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun)  linp]>ens  at  the  time  that  the  planet  is  near  its 
npde.  These  transit*  aro  not  so  useful  in  the  determination 
of  the  sun**  parallax  or  the  longitude  of  tho  place  of  obser- 
vation as  those  of  Venus:  wo  shall  tberutbre  rufur  tho 
account  of  such  transits  in  general  to  the  latter  planet.  Tlio 
following  are,  according  to  Delambre,  the  times  of  the 
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IraiuiU  winch  will  yel  take  pluco  m the  present  century 
(civil  limo  at  Paris) 

19J5  8 May.  ft  P.M.  )S"8  f>  May.  7 P M. 

I84H  9 Nov,  H p.M.  Iftt'l  ft  N.n.,  1 a.M. 

1861  12  Nov.,  74  A-M.  Iftt'l  lU  May.  3 a.m. 

1808  a Nov.,  7 A M.  lft'J4  JU  Nov.,  64  p.M. 

EUmfnti  (>/  the  Orbit  n/  Mrirnry. 

Epoch,  1799,  December  31,  12'*  ntoan  aslrunumical  lime 
at  Seeberg. 

Semuxis  major  '3870938,  that  of  the  earth  being  as> 
suniod  as  ihc  unit. 

£\cuntricUy  *20<l)704;  its  secular  increase(or  increase 
in  lOU  years)  00(iU039. 

Inclination  of  Iho  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  7“  0^  ; its  se- 

cular increase  18'''4. 

longitudes  from  the  mean  c<|uinox  of  the  epoch:  (l.)of 
the  ascending  node,  46^  i>l'  ; its  secular  increase  (coin' 
bined  with  the  precession),  42l6"*i;  (2.)  of  tlu:  perihe- 
lion, 74'*  6"‘0;  iU  secular  increase (s•-ulnl»incd  wiiii  ihe 

precession),  5602"' D;  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean),  If 8'' 4' 
48"'3. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  4**  5' 
32"'538;  in  36jj  it  is  53®  42^  47"'65  more  th.m  4 com- 
{ilcte  revolutions  ; sidereal  revolution,  87*96926  mean  solar 

'^'‘mercury,  transit  of.  [Mkrcu«y;  Vesu., 

Tr.ansit  op.] 

MERG.ANI'NiE  (^^erg^na•,  Bonap.),  a subfiimily  of 
Anatid<:f,  consisting  of  the  genus  Mer^us,  Linn.,  the  G'oop- 
anderg  or  Mergdnsers  of  the  British.  The  l*rinco  of  Musig- 
nano  makes  it  include  two  subgcnem.Mcrgus  (S/zicir)  and 
Merga  user,  Leach  {The  Gootauden).  and  places  iho  sub' 
family  next  to  the  Fuiigutint^,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  PelecatiidcB.  TheLannean  genus  Alergus  is  placc'd  be- 
tween the  last  seotiun  (Crtxtaire)  of  (he  great  genus  Anas 
and  the  gunus  Alca  in  the  Sysiema  N<Uur<e,  and  the  puM- 
tion  assigned  to  it  by  various  authors  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Ducks.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Swninsuirs 
Clastijication  qf  Birds,  the  subfamily  is  placed  after  the 
Fuli^inee,  and  immediately  preceding  the  family  Colym- 
bidee. 


Foot  4>r  Mtrgaawr. 


Generic  Charaeter.-^'^xW  straight,  narrtJw,  and  slender, 
subcylindrical  anteriorly,  wide  at  the  base,  and  abruptly 
hookeil  at  tho  tip  ; mar^'ins  of  both  mandildcs  serrated,  the 
serrations  or  teeth  directeil  backwards.  T/^ngue  slender. 
Feet  short,  with  t.ic  toes  fully  palmatcd,  and  placed  betilnd 
thepoint  of  equilibrium. 

Iwa  species  are  not  numerous,  and  of  those,  Mergi 


^lergamer.  Serrator,  otbc'his,  and  ciicuVulus  are  found  m 
Knr<'|M'.  Wc  select  &J.  Merganser  and  M.  dMlus  as  ex- 
amples. 

Merganser.  (I..each.) 

Example,  M''rgamer  Ciistnr  {Mergug  Merganser  an4 

Custnrd  LiiinxMi'.), 

licscrij'tvm — t'rry  Old  Mate.  Tufted  lie.ad  (the  tuft 
largo  and  thick),  ond  purtofihc  neck  greenisli  black,  the 
reflection  varying  in  dilTerenl  lights;  lower  |xirl  of  the 
neck,  breast,  liclly,  abdomen,  roveris  of  the  wings  and  sca- 
pulars farthest  fitiin  the  b.xly.  tinged  of  a yellow  idi  rose 
colour*  (whu  li  M>on  Cades  in  siufTcl  sjHrcimen.s  to  wiiiie)  on 
tl>e  Under  parts;  up|>i-r  part  uf  (he  back  und  scapulars 
nearc.<t  to  ilie  body  deep  uluik;  qudls  bbickisli:  great  co- 
verts bordered  v\ith  black;  rest  of  the  back  and  lull  asl). 
coluureti;  beauty-spot  on  the  wing  while,  without  transverse 
bands : bill  deep  red.  blat  k above  and  on  the  terminal  null ; 
iris  reddisii  brown,  sometimes  red;  feet  vcruhbon  red. 
Length  2G  lo  28  imlies.  (Tenmi.) 

In  this  pluuiagu  the  bird  ih  tlio  M^rgus  3/f*r,gu«-?/»r of 
Linnanis  und  olhers ; Le  Uarle  uf  Bolhm  and  ilie  Kreiirli ; 
the  (jn'^onder  or  Mergunsrr  of  l.fuliarn  and  Pennant; 
Gtinscn  uigcr  av\i\  7ti«r/n»r-^oiK  of  Bt-cli.-.iein  and  the  Ger- 
mans ; Mvrgo,  OrXJ  nmritut  e Afergo  d'-viinirana  of  the  * Stor. 
degl.  Ucc.,’  and  Dubbelde  Zaagteh  of  Sepp.  and  the  Nuihcr- 
landers. 

F>'mn!e. — ^Tufl  long  and  loose  ; head  and  part  of  the  neck 
rcddi>h  brown;  thruai  pure  while ; lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  sides,  and  ihiglis  whitish  n^-h  : all  ihc  upper  parts 
deep  nsh  ; beauty-spot  of  the  wing  white  without  any  trans- 
verse band  ; bill  faded  red;  ins  brown;  feel  yeUiiwish  red, 
webs  asliy-rerl.  Lengih  24  or  23  inches. 

Young  Males  nf  the  Year:  Similar  lo  the  female.s. 

The  Young  at  the  age  nf  one  year  arc  disliiignished  by 
blackish  s|>ois  dis|)osed  on  the  winic  of  tlic  n«.-ck ; the  rudily 
colour  of  the  neck  is  llien  terminated  by  a deeper  colour; 
blackish  plumes  begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  tup  of  the 
head,  and  while  fbalhers  appear  on  the  cuverls  of  the 
wings. 

In  this  state  the  bird  ia  the  Afergus  Castor  of  Linnmns 
anci  others;  Mergt4S  ridfricaplltis  of  Gmelm;  the  Ilar/e 
\/emeUe  of  Hutlon;  the  Dun  Jhver  or  Siarling  Poirl  of 
> L«i  ham  and  olhers ; and  the  Mergo  oca  of  the  ‘ Stor.  dcgl. 

■ Uo«.’ 

I Tliis  is  Sugherone  o(  llie  Italians:  the  Afecr- 

J rack  and  Sre-Jlarlt  of  the  (rennana  ; ff'ruh/nur/,  Kjorkfr^ 

: gel.  Ard.  und  S’A'roAt/ of  the  ‘ Fauna  Siipcica  Skallesluger 
' of  the  Dimes;  Fkinr-and  d the  Irclamlers;  /'-AvoA  of  iho 
Gri-enUnder.^;  -SVcA  of  ilte  Cree  Indians;  ihnjnd  dilanhe^ 
f/o^’ofihe  aniietu  British;  and  G'oojM'/cfcr  and  (provincial) 
Juck  Htiir  of  Iho  modern  BiitUh.  li  is  suppoged  lo  be  Ibe 
; Knffrn^nc  nf  the  Greeks,  the  Fiber  and  Castor  Ales  of 
' the  l..atiiis,  and  is  the  Bieure  of  the  old  French, 
i Fo'td : Peproduefinn  ; Utility  to  .lAm,— The  food  of  Iho 
I Goos.andcr  cunsi-^ts  of  small  fiah,  amphibious  animals,  small 
I crusiaccana  and  moUusks.  Temminck  says  that  its  nest  is 

I dared  among  rollc'!  pebbles  on  the  banks  of  waters,  in 
mshes  or  in  hollow  trees,  and  that  it  lays  twelve  or  fourteen 
whitish  eggx.  which  are  nearly  equally  pointed  at  each  end. 
Tho  flesh  is  very  rank  and  bad.  Graves,  who  tasted  one, 
proiionncos  it  to  have  been  offensive  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  old  French  quatrain,  in  tho  Firiraits  drs  OyseauT, 
gives  the  following  doscriplion  of  its  habits  and  of  its  quality 
as  food;— 

ht  Birurc  «rnit  aui  e»Uufa  le  plunttnr 
Ponr  ^<ti«nd,  ntiqti^l  rst  dooiBinirpaUle. 

T«Mi6lr>Mt  U-Otsytt  au  iltnbl*. 

FAuktroit  nn  avoir  poxr  ii»  aiaagrr. 

Geographical  Distribution.^'^U.  Gould  {Birds  yf  Eu^ 
rope)  states  that  ‘ its  native  locality  appears  to  be  tho  north- 
ern regions  of  the  continents  of  Rnrope  and  America,  where, 
among  large  and  unfrcquentcil  lakes,  it  finds  an  asyluin 
and  brecding^place ; from  these,  its  summer  haunts,  it  emi- 
grates southwards  on  the  approach  of  (he  severities  of  winter, 
seldom  appearing  in  our  latitudes  unless  the  season  indi 
cates  an  exceedingly  low  temperature  in  the  Arctic  circle  ; 
at  such  times  it  frequents  our  shores  and  unfrozen  lakes, 
either  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks  of  seven  or  eight : but  the 
extensive  inland  waters  of  Holland  and  Germany  appear  to 

* Tfte  anler  ploiasr*  of  Uto  tpeeintm  d«tertb*il  by  Di.  Rictuudsoa  bad 
and*r  pliuaaf*  rteb  buff  ona|%  whkh  (ided  to  wliilr.  , 
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its  fivourite  rt«M)rl.’  This  s;(‘cics  was  chot  at  Fulham 
in  the  ^cvcrew^nJ^•rl>f  1S37.  ll  apiH!ar«  in  Dr.  Rirhartlami’s 
hal  of  biril-,  ilmt  ihi-y  merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania  and 
ini»»Tale  in  bummer  to  rear  lhe«r  >oung  in  the  fur  rountries; 
ibe^  specimen  described  hy  him  was  Uilletl  on  the  Saskal* 
chetvun.  It  uI-mj  occurs  in  Major  Sabine's  hsl  of  Greenland 
HiriU.  The  Prime  of  Musignauo  notes  it  as  rather  rare  in 
wniter  at  Konu*.  and  as  not  common,  at  the  same  season,  in 
PiiiLidcIphia  (.'?/>recAfo  t’o/M/imifiroK  and  as  occurring  in 
Eiiro  ie  geneiullv.  and  in  America  genomlly.  in  Ins  Gco^ra- 
J, heal  and  ('<un)>arative  list  rj  the  Birds  of  Kampe  at\d 
^urlh  -rt.  It  was  seen  in  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold 

and  M.  Hurger. 


*ni«CMMtaniler(,Mer|iM  Mrrs«a»er.  Unn.). 
Lo«nr  ^nre.  m«k:  ufpei  Agitr*.  Crmale. 


Mergus. 

Example,  hUrgns  alhetlus. 

Description.  — on  Mate.  A groat  spot  of  greenish  black 
on  each  side  of  the  bill,  a similar  coloured  but  hmgitudinul 
one  on  the  occiput  •,  the  tufted  crest,  neck,  scapulars,  smuU 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  ,111  the  lower  parts  very  pure  white : 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  two  crescents  which  are  directed 
under  the  sides  of  the  breast.  andtheedgCHof  thosnipular^, 
deep  bind:;  tail  ash-coloured  ; sides  and  thighs  varied  with 
a<ih  colouri-d  sig-*ags;  bill,  legs  (tarsi),  and  toes  bluish* 
ash;  webs  black;  ins  brown.  J^miglli  15  to  16  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Mersus  albellus  of  Linnsus  and 
others ; he  petit  Harte  htppe  ou  la  Piette  of  BufTon ; the 
Jf'eiser  SrV.ifcr  of  Bcchsteiii  atul  others;  the  B'ltie  non 
Dutker  of  Sepp. ; the  Merso  Oca  wimor^  of  the  ' Slor.  degl. 
TJec.,'  and  the  Sraew  or  White  Nun  of  the  English  ornitho- 
logists. 

Female. — Summit  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  occiput  red- 
dish brown ; throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  ab- 
domen white ; lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides,  and 
rump  bright  ash ; up^ier  parts  and  tail  deep  ash : wings 
varicu'alcd  with  white,  n-ih,  and  black.  Length  15  inches. 

Young  of  the  year,  simitar  to  the  female. 

Males  at  th*  Age  of  One  J>«r. — These  are  db.tinguished 
by  the  small  blackish  feathers  which  form  the  ^at  spot  at 
the  side  of  the  bill;  by  some  whitish  and  white  feathers 
scattered  on  the  head  ; by  the  unper  part  of  the  back,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  osli-colourud  feathers;  and  by 
indications  of  the  two  black  crescents  on  the  side  of  the 
breast.  The  yr.ung  of  hnh  sexes  liavo  the  great  eovcris  of 
the  w ings  terminated  hy  a large  white  space,  while  the  old 
ones  have  no  white  there  except  at  the  point. 

The  females  and  young  of  llic  ye.ir  arc  the  Mergus  minu- 
tus,  Lmn. ; Mergus  Af-iatieuSy  Gm. ; Mergus  steUatus, 
Brunn. ; Mergus  Pannonicus,  Scop. ; I.a  Piette  fcmetle. 
Buff.;  le  Hatle  eioilc  (young  male),  Buff.;  Mergo  Oea 
minors  (female),  and  Mergo  Oca  eenerino  (young  male  of 
(he  year),  ‘ Stor.  degl.  Ucc.  ;*  J)e  Klcine  Zaagbek  (young  of 
the  year),  Sepp.:  and  Bed'heaJed  .S/zteu’ (youug  male  in 
BOiJt),  Penn.,  ‘Brit,  ZooV 


Thi,  S|wries  U the  Krtulz  EnU  of  FriKh  and  the  Ger- 
mans;  the//riYrf.S/f/(?orthe  Danes;  Sugheroneoeehia/tno 
of  the  Italians;  Lfeiun  tren  of  the  aniient  British ; Smew 
and  (provincial)  White  Nun,  Varo  Widgeon  and  Sniee  of 
the  nnslom  Briii-h. 

Food;  Befr<.durlinn;  tViWy  fo  J/un.— Tlie  food  of  the 
Smew  consists  of  small  crustarejii*.  waler-insocts.  mollusWs, 
little  fi^h.  ond  watei -plants.  The  nest,  according  to  M. 
Teiiiminek,  is  placed  on  the  hortlers  ol  rivers  anil  lakes,  ond 
tlio  number  of  c)*gs  amonnl.s  to  twelve;  they  are  whitish. 
The  bird  is  in  no  r«*quesl  for  the  table. 

(x>ovr(i;*AtVu/  l)iUriOution.’—Ti\e  countries  of  the  Arctic 
circle  Tn  both  worlds;  migratory  in  autumn,  but  especially 
in  winter,  in  Engl  ind,  Holland,  Fiance,  and  os  far  as  Italy ; 
railicr  abundant  in  Holland  on  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(Tcnira.).  ll  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain  excenl  in  inclcmoni 
winters.  The  spcne»  was  not  observed  by  l>r.  Richardson, 
but  It  is  noted  by  him  in  the  tables  compiled  from  the 
Sf>erchio  Comj>araliro  os  one  of  the  birds  that  migrate 
northwards  from  or  ihrougli  Peiinsvlvania  in  spring,  ond 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  reluriiiiig  to  the  fur  couo- 
ttics  to  breed.  The  Princeof  Musignano  notices  it  as  rather 
common  in  winter,  particularly  the  young,  near  Rome,  and  as 
ver>  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philudelpliia  {Sj  ecehio  Cnmpa- 
rath'o).  The  same  author,  in  his  Oengruf  Jiiral  and  ComjMf 
ratice  List,  notes  it  ns  oceuning  in  Euioro  generally  and  on 
the  northern  ond  central  coasts  of  Aiuerica.  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  and  M.  Biirgur  found  it  in  Japan. 


alWIlui : upfh'r  (U-tiri.’.  noUe ; lower  Scurr.  {cbbIc*.  (Ouuld.) 

M.  Tcmininck  remarks  that  the  Harles,  or  binls  of  this 
subfamily,  live  uinm  the  waters,  where  they  swim,  having 

f;eneniily  the  whole  of  the  body  submerged,  ond  only  the 
lead  out  of  the  wa‘er*  They  dive  easily  and  often,  swim 
with  extreme  agility  (/cuj*  caux,  ami  uso  their  wingi 

to  assist  them  in  this  sort  of  natation.  Tlicy  remain  long 
on  wing,  and  Hy  very  svvifily.  Their  walk  is  very  vacil- 
lating and  embarrassed,  their  legs  or  feet,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sen-ducks  being  more  withdrawn  within  the  aUlotuen 
than  those  of  the  ducks  which  have  the  posterior  toe  smooth. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  first  they  inuko  great  destruction.  In 
temperate  climaics  they  are  only  scimi  in  winter;  their  liabi 
tual  deoiling  is  in  coin  countries,  where  they  breed.  They 
are  much  wilder  than  (he  different  specitM  of  ducks,  and 
have  not  been  duroesticateil.  They  moult  once  a year;  but 
the  old  males,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  moult  in  the  spring, 
whilst  the  old  females  and  the  young  moult  in  the  autumn. 
Tlic  young  males,  before  their  first  or  second  moult,  hardly 
differ  at  all  from  the  females. 

MKRGER.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  this  legal  term.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  the  notion  of  the  legal  term 
estate  [Estate]  is  o necessary  preliminary.  ‘The  accession 
of  otio  estate  to  another,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  tlie 
circumstance  that  two  estates  immediately  expectant  on 
each  other,  meet  or  arc  united  in  the  same  person,  is  the 
cause  of  the  merger.’  (Preston.)  These  words  express  in 

* Tb«  8mrw  <Iom  not  fvim  wUh  the  Itodr'etibmei^n!  uid  only  lb«  bMkJ  ogl 
t UIm  wtlcr : Wul  «iUt  s vary  (Sir  ponira  of  lU  l>orty  «bot*  the  nuavs. 
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general  terms  the  conditions  neco«snr}'  in  order  that  meri^or 
may  follow  as  a con^'quence.  Tliis  consequence,  called 
merger,  is  that  tlie  prc' uding  estate  ceases  to  exist,  and  the 
estate  in  which  this  pre>'cding  estate  U said  to  b;:  mcrgc<l 
t-untinues  to  be  exai-tly  the  same  as  it  u'as  bufuro  that  union 
which  was  the  cau'sc  of  raci^er. 

It  is  ncccssar)'  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  (ho 
cause  of  raerj'ci*,  that  thu  estate  which  U prior  in  point  of 
time  must  iu>t  be  greater  fin  legal  estimation)  that  the 
estate  which  inune^hatcly  fulU)Ws:  it  may  bo  cither  equal 
or  less,  but  not  greater.  Also,  the  cstatos  must  both  bo 
vcstcil  estates,  and  both  must  bo  legal  or  both  equitablo 
estates. 

Titus,  if  A is  tenant  for  life,  with  reversion  to  B in  fco, 
and  A surreinlers  his  estate  to  B,  or  B releases  his  e^ilato  to 
A,  in  either  caso  the  life-estate  is  merged,  the  conse(|Ucnce 
of  which  is  that  thu  estate  in  reversion  immediately  becomes  | 
a fee  in  possession.  It  seems  timt  one  term  of  years  will  j 
tnergo  in  ani>lhcr,  and  a larger  term  in  a less;  at  least  this 
is  the  case  when  tho  second  term  is  a term  in  reversion. 
Thus,  if  A is  tenant  for  years,  with  revcr^ion  to  B for  year.^. 
and  A surrendeis  or  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  terra  which 
betungud  to  A is  merge<h  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule  : if  the  estate  of  A is  derived  from  the  estate  of  B ns 
an  underlease,  tlic  original  term  of  B is  not  abridged  by 
such  merger.  In  fact,  merger,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  apply  to  a surrender  or  a'signmcnl  of  an 
estate  in  land  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  out  of  whose 
larger  estate,  that  smaller  estate  was  grantcil.  But  if  A, 
who  is  seiserl  in  fee.  leases  first  to  B for  five  hundred  years, 
and  then  to  C for  ten  years,  by  way  of  immediate  reversion, 
and  C assigns  his  term  to  B,  tho  estate  of  B is  merged  in 
that  of  C,  which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  and  can 
have  no  longer  duration  tiuin  ten  jears.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  tlie  question  whether  a term  can  merge  in  a Icrni  in  rc- 
maindur. 

Estates  tail  are  not  subject  to  merger;  an  exception 
which  is  a necessary  conscfiucnce  of  the  form  of  the  gift  to 
tho  heirs  in  tail,  so  long  as  there  are  any.  Formerly,  if  an 
estate  tail  had  become  a base  Amj  by  the  tenant  in  (ad  levy- 
ing a fine,  such  base  fco  would  merge  by  union  with  the 
immediate  reversion  in  fee.  But  by  a recent  statute(3  and 
4 Win.  IV.,  c.  74),  such  bas*e  fee  will  not  merge  in  the  re- 
rersiun  in  fee,  hut  shall  he 'enlarged  into  as  large  an  estate 
as  tho  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  ceiiscnt  of  thu  ]>rolccior,  if 
any,  might  have  created  by  any  dispohitioii  under  fins  act, 
if  such  remainder  or  rcvtriiiou  had  vested  in  any  other 
person.’ 

If  tho  two  estates,  the  union  of  which  in  one pe: son  iniuht 
otherwise  cause  merger,  do  nut  unite  in  him  in  thu  same 
right,  there  Is  no  meiq’cr. 

The  various  cxceplionB  to  the  general  principles  of  merger 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  thu  subject  of  an  entire 
treaiHe.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  iliinl  volume  of  Mr.  Preston’s  Trealtse  on  Couvetf- 
ancing. 

Tile  origin  of  tho  doctrine  of  merger  is  uncertain,  and  no 
hypothesis  seems  fully  to  explain  all  the  cases  of  merger  as 
now  settled.  In  the  case  pul  by  Braclon  (fol.  Ig),  tlie 
termor  for  years  who  had  become  llie  feoffee  of  the  land,  is 
considered  ns  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  tho  freehold,  re- 
nounced the  term  (ex  (|UO  idem  B se  tenuit  ad  feulF- 
amentum,  tacito  fermino  reinintiavil).  The  origin  of  merger 
is  dUrussc'd  in  Preston’s  third  volume,  chap,  iii.,  &c. 

MERGUI.  [Tkxassrrim.] 

ME'RGULUS.  [Avk,  Yol.  iii.,  p.  100.]  Tho  Prince  of 
Muiignano  notes  the  Little  Auk{Merguf us  AUp)  as  occurring 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  uf  Europe,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  {.UeographiciU  and  Comi-a- 
rative  List.) 

MKRGUS.  [Mkroanin*.] 

M BRIAN,  MARIA  SIBYLLA,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Menan,  an  eminent  Dutch  etigra\cr,  was  burn  at 
Fraiikfort-on-the-Mayn,  April  I'i,  1617.  Her  instructor  ia 
drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  she  marrierl  .lohn 
Andriez  Graff,  a painter  of  Nurnberg,  but  the  celebrity 
which  attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevented  (hat 
of  her  husband  from  being  adopted.  Ttiey  had  two  chil- 
dren. both  daughters,  who  were  also  skillotl  in  drawing.  In 
consequence  of  libecal  offers  Madame  .Merian  and  her  hus- 
band settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  Sibylla,  whose  great  ob- 
ject was  the  study  of  nature,  travelled  fur  the  sake  of  delineat- 


ing inaecta,  flowers,  and  other  natural  objects.  In  1699  she 
went  to  Surinam,  for  the  express  purpi>t>e  of  making  Ibe 
drawings  whicii  have  since  addtrd  so  considerably  to  her 
fame,  and  remained  there  till  the  month  of  June,  I7ui. 

Sho  pubhsheil — I,  ‘The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their 
Nourtalimcul  ami  Changes,’  in  Dutch.  2 voU.  4to.,  the  first 

riubhahed  at  Nnrnberg  in  1679,  tho  seeoml  in  1683.  pub- 
i'hcd  in  Aiusturdum  in  l.,atin,  4lo.,  1717.  Tliis  work,  much 
ciilargeil  by  herself  and  her  daugliters,  was  published  in 
French  by  John  Marret,  foi.,  Amst..  1730,  under  the  title 
of  ' Histoiro  G'meralo  dos  Insecics  de  I'Europc.*  2,  ‘ Dis- 
seriafio  do  Generatione  el  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum 
SurinAmonsiiim,'  fol.,  AmsL,  1705,  separately  in  Dutch  and 
in  Latin.  The?>e  editions  contain  only  sixty  plates.  To  some 
of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  ntinexed  by  her  daugh- 
ters Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  Tlierc  ia 
an  eilition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  I^tin, 
Hagio,  1726:  and  another  in  Dutch  in  1730.  There  have 
been  also  editions  of  the  two  wurk.s  united,  under  tho  title  of 
* Hisloire  dos  Insects  de  I’Europe  el  <le  rAmerique,’  fol.. 
Par.,  1768  and  1771. 

Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13,  1717. 
Munv  of  iheunginul  drawings  of  tins  artist  arc  prcsorverl  in 
(be  department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  BrilUh  Mu- 
seum. in  two  volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a 
large  price.  One  cont.'iins  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other 
those  of  Europe.  A few  of  the  Surinam  in»ecu,  though 
elegantly  Onishod,  ap|>eur,  upon  exammatiun,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely drawings,  but  to  have  been  coloured  upon  outline  proofs 
of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Euroi>e  are  entirely  original 
deliiicalions.  All  arc  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of 
Madame  Merian  aro  preserved  at  Polorsburg,  in  several 
collc('’:<'*o«  in  Holland,  and  at  Frankfort.  A portrait  of 
Madaiuc  .Merian,  furmerly  Sir  Hans  Sloanc's,  is  still  pre- 
served in  tile  Biilish  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of 
her,  by  Houhraken,  U |)rellxed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  ibe 
‘ Oriirm  of  Caterpillars,'  1717. 

{biog.  Universrlle,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  36G.  3ii7:  Brunet, 
ManitH  du  Libraire,  8^o.,  Io2U.  tom.  it,,  pp.  475,  476  ; 
Chalmers.  Hingr.  Diet.,  vol-  xxii . p.  72.) 

MK'UIDA,  a town  of  Extremadura  in  Spain,  in  38®  48' 
N.  lat.  and  6“  15' W,  long.  It  was  foundc«l  by  Publius 
(Jusiriiis  a R-nuan  gt-ncml  under  thu  emperuv  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  was  iiumed  Emerita  Augusla.  It  was  sub- 
scfiuently  made  the  capital  of  the  province  uf  LusiUnia 
(which  included  nearly  thuwhuleof  Purf.igal,  with  part  of 
I,eon,  Extremadura,  and  Old  C.istile),  ami  was  tho  largest 
and  must  magnificent  city  in  Roman  Spain.  From  the  hands 
of  the  Uomana  it  pasiied  into  ihoso  of  the  Goths,  w ho  made 
it  an  archiepiscopal  see.  In  the  year  587  it  was  the  focus 
of  a plot  formed  by  tho  .-Vrians  lo  kill  the  reigning  niuuarrh 
ami  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  land.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  provincial  councils,  of  wliich  that  of 
A.D.  CC6  is  thu  most  known.  On  the  invasion  of  tho  Arab* 
in  711  it  offered  a stout  rosistanee,  but  was  oveniually 
obliged  to  rapitulalo  to  Muza,  who  on  entering  the  city  was 
ainaxud  at  its  vast  size  and  the  grandeur  of  Us  buildings. 
According  to  a Moslem  clmmicler  it  was  then  eight  miles 
in  cireumfcrenco.  and  was  garrisoned  by  90.UU0  men.  By 
the  Arabs  iis  original  name  was  corrupted  into  Merida.  In 
1230  it  opened  its  gates  lo  the  Christian  king  .Alonso  Xl. 
of  Castitle  ami  Leon,  after  a great  battle,  in  which,  aided 
by  the  apostle  James  and  other  saints  in  white  robes  (as 
tradition  has  it),  ho  routed  a greatly  superior  f.>rcc  of  Moors, 
headed  by  (heir  king  Ihn  Hun.  Alonso,  to  testify  his  gra- 
tudi.*,  entrusted  the  government  of  the  eity  to  thu  military 
order  of  St.  James,  in  whoso  hands  it  has  till  recently  re^ 
muinod. 

Modem  Merida  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  and  povcrly- 
slrtcken  towns  in  tho  Peninsula,  in  extent  it  has  shrunk  to 
a very  small  compass ; its  ]>opulation  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  5UCU ; and  the  trade  in  nicrmo  wool,  of  which  it  lias 
long  been  tbu  depot,  is  rapidly  dccluung.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Guadiuna.  on  a rising  ground,  in  the 
mitUi  of  an  open  and  gently  unduloiing  cuuniry.  naturally 
very  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  summer  ren- 
dered ^'ery  un’-eallhy  by  maluna.  'I’lie  sole  interest  of 
modern  ^U‘rida  lies  in  its  numerous  remains  uf  Roman 
roagniftcenrx'.  Tlie  liouses,  churches,  walls,  and  pavements, 
abound  in  Roman  fragments,  columns,  in>cnptive  tablets, 
altars,  vases,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  fields,  gardens, 
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And  roail5  xritbout  the  toirn,  similar  roroainf  arc  found.  But 
tho  principal  ruins  are  an  amphiclioatre  almost  vnlire,  wbicU 
by  latiinff  in  the  waters  uf  the  Guadiana  could  at  pleasure 
bo  turned  into  a luiumarliia ; a circus,  said  to  equal  m sixe 
tbo  Circus  Maximus  at  Romo;  a theatre,  where  in  modern 
times  buU'B^hts  have  been  hold  ; the  shell  of  a lofty  tri- 
umphal arch,  now  stripped  of  its  ornaments ; some  baths  in 
excellent  prcKorvalion,  and  a gateway  dcfac^  by  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. Encased  in  a private  house  is  a small  peripteral 
temple  uf  Mars ; the  capitals  as  well  as  AoAs  of  the  columns 
arc  of  granite.  Tliero  are  also  two  Roman  bridges ; one  of 
enormous  length  and  curious  construction,  wiln  a fortress 
at  one  end.  Near  the  town  arc  the  ruins  of  two  grand 
aqueducts  built  of  brick  and  granite  mixed.  Of  the  latter 
laaterial  arc  constructed  all  the  anlient  edifices  of  M6rida, 
with  very  trifling  exceptions. 

At  the  distance  from  Merida  of  one  and  two  leagues  re* 
•pectively  are  two  remarkable  resen'oins,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  Roman,  by  others  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
first,  called  Albufera,  is  about  lOU  feet  in  length  by  nearly 
60  feet  in  depth,  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  with  two  fine 
towers.  The  other,  called  Albuera,  U smaller,  but  its  walls 
and  the  single  tower  which  surmounts  them  arc  much 
finer. 

(Mariana,  Ilutoria  Gt^neral  de  E^pom  ; C^ndc,  Historia 
de  lot  Araltet;  l*onx,  I'iage  de  Ksj-ana;  Laborde,  llini- 
raire  Uescriptt/de  I'kttpai'ne:  Semple’s  Journey  t/trough 
Sjyatn  and  Captain  Cook’s  Skelchee  in  Simin.) 

MERIDlAJs  (mcrii/iW.  nud-day).  In  the  heavens  the 
meridian  is  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  pule  and 
the  zenith  of  the  spectator:  on  tho  earth  it  is  the  circle  | 
which  passes  through  the  pole  and  the  sptvtator’a  position ; [ 
consequently  the  terrestrial  meriiiian  is  tho  section  of  tho 
earth  made  bv  the  plane  of  the  celenlial  meridian.  [ 

The  circle  derives  its  name  from  being  that  on  which  the 
centre  of  tho  sun  is  found  at  mid-day,  or  ival  noun.  In  the 
caso  of  a fixed  star,  the  time  at  which  its  altitude  is  greatest 
is  the  moment  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian ; but  in  that 
of  the  sun  or  a planet,  the  orbital  motion  prevents  tho 
moment  of  its  culmination  (or  coming  on  tho  meridian) 
from  being  exactly  that  of  its  attaining  its  highest  point; 
though  the  difference  is  not  worth  noting  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. [Spherk,  Doctrine  of  thb.1 
MERl'NO.  [SnKBP.1 

ME'RIONES.  [MrRiD,E.] 

MERIOXETIISHIRE,  a county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  the  north-east  by  IXuibigbshtre,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  Montgomeryshire,  on  tho  south  by  Cardiganshire,  I 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Cardigan  Bay,  an  inlet  j 
of  tho  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a right  , 
angled  triangle,  having  two  sides  facing  the  north  and  ^ 
west  respectively,  and  the  hypotenuse  facing  tho  south- 
east. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  estimatcil  at  666  square  miles ; 
it  is  the  sixth  of  the  WeUli  counties  in  resiiect  of  size,  being 
a little  smaller  than  Cardiganshire,  but  larger  than  Dun- 
bigli^hire.  Tho  population  in  1621  was  .‘t4,3&2 ; in  )83t  it 
WO.S  35,315,  showing  an  increase  of  1 18  persons  only,  and 
giving  53  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In  absolute  popula- 
tion it  is  inferior  to  all  the  \Vel»li  counties  except  Radnor- 
shire; and  in  density  of  population  is  inferior  c\en  to  that. 
Bala  and  Dolgelly  aro  the  assize  towns : the  county  election 
for  members  of  parliament  takes  place  at  Harlech.  Bola.  the 
Dearest  uf  thexu  places  to  Loudon,  is  in  52”  55'  N.  Ut.  and 
3*  3*l'  \V.  long.,  about  I8U  miles  in  a direct  line  norlh-wesl 
of  Dmdon,  or  194  miles  by  the  Holyhead  parliamentarv'  road 
to  Slirewsbury,  and  from  thence  through  Liaiigynnog. 

Coast  Line. — The  norllicrn  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  bv 
tliy  u'sluary  of  winch  tho  Traeih  Mawr  and  the  Traetli 
Bach  are  portions.  Tho  Traoth  Mawr  (of  which  a consider- 
able part  has  been  rccuvorod  from  the  sea  by  an  embank- 
ineiu  about  a mile  in  length,  reaching  across  tliis  branch  of 
the  tcstuary  from  side  to  side)  forms  the  boundary  Iretween 
Caernarvonshire  and  Merionelhsliire.  TlieTraeth  Bach  or 
Bycban  bclotus  entirely  to  the  latter:  it  comprehends 
many  thousand  acres,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrbyd,  or 
Bychan,  and  Dwyrhyd.  This  arm  of  the  a*stuary  penetrates 
several  miles  inland,  becoming  narrow  as  it  proceinls.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water,  exi'cpt  a narrow  cbannol  in  tho  centre, 
through  which  the  uiuied  streams  find  their  way  into  the 
tea*  and  is  crossed  by  a ferrv 


From  the  Traeih  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  six 
miles  past  Harlecii  to  tlie  little  headland  on  which  slartds 
the  village  of  Mochruos  or  Mochras.  From  the  1‘iaeili 
Bach  to  the  town  of  Ilariccb  the  immediate  neighbourhu<xl 
of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between  Harlech  und 
Mochraes  it  rises  into  cliffy.  It  is  skirted  by  sands  dry  at  low 
water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  arc  throe  saii'l-banks, 
the  ‘ Dutch  Bank,'  the  * Poniigul  Bank,'  and  tho  * Sura 
Bailrig  ’ (St.  Patrick's  Causeway)  or ‘Sam  Badrliwyg  *(Shi|>- 
breaking  Causeway).  ‘I'bis  remarkable  shoal  runs  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  mdes  out  to 
sea  in  a south-west  direction ; it  is  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  spring  tides,  and  in  storms 
is  marked  by  fearful  breakers.  Tradition  says  tiiat  this 
part  of  tho  sea  was  once  inhabited  land  called  Ckinti^rr 
Gwaclud,  or  the  Lowland  hundred,  and  that  it  was  ovor- 
wlielined  by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
(Pennant.)  Tlic  name,  St.  Patrick's  Causeway,  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  a monkish  legend,  that  it  was  fornicl 
by  Sl  Patrick  in  order  that  he  might  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Britain. 

From  Mochraes  the  coast  runs  south-south-cast  eight 
miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  Aber-Mow,  contracted  into  Ber-Maw  or  Barmouth. 
Tbroushoul  Mcriuncthshirc,  north  of  the  Maw,  the  coast  is 
skirted  by  sands  uf  greater  of  less  breadth.  From  the  Mavr 
tho  coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  oestuar)  of 
the  Dovey,  taking  a circuit  convex  to  the  sea,  and  rising 
into  cliffs  midway  liotwccn  the  rivers.  At  the  southern  cx'- 
tixMnityof  these  cliffs  the  riverTowy,  or  Disynwy,  tlows  into 
tho  sea.  Between  tho  Towy  ana  the  Dovuy  Uiu  coast  is 
again  skirted  by  sands.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Mcri- 
onetluhiro  coast  is  about  38  miles,  follow  ing  its  priiicq  al 
bends. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — ^lerioncthshiro  is  the 
most  mountainous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  contains 
some  of  (he  loftiest  peaks  in  North  Wales;  there  are  how- 
ever no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices  so  abrupt  ns  those  of 
Cacrnaivonshire.  'Ibe  principal  mountain-chain  is  that 
I which,  in  one  part  at  least,  is  called  tlie  mountains  of  Ber- 
j wyn,  and  which  traverses  tho  county  from  norlb-east  to 
south-west,  skirting  (he  valleys  of  tho  Dec,  the  Wnioii,  and 
the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  this  chain  an\  Coder 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyii,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire, seien  miles  south  of  Corwen,  2563  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ; Arran  Fowddy,  near  tho  Wnion.  above 
Dolgelly,  2955  feel ; Pen-y-Gadair  (summit  of  Cader  Idris), 
three  miles souili-wcsl of ftolgelly,  2914  feet;  and  Pengarn. 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  sea,  1510  feet.  West 
of  Bain,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a group  of 
mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr  is  tho  highest  point 
2809  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  central 
group  branches  run  westward  to  the  sea  in  the  neighlmiir- 
hood  of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  of 
Snowdon.  There  are  no  plains. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  tho  slate 
rocks  which  predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valler 
of  tho  Dee,  as  far  up  as  Bala  and  tho  valley  of  tho  Alwon, 
a bluish-grey  limestone  is  found,  which  is  quarrietl  for  lime, 
the  principal  manure  employed  in  tho  couniv.  Great  quan- 
tities of  white  limestone  arc  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime 
near  Corsven.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  all  tho  eo-st- 
ern  side  of  the  county,  os  far  as  a line  drawn  from  Ikila, 
north-west  along  the  vale  of  the  Treweryn,  and  soutliuanl 
along  tlioTwrch  and  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  The 
slates  of  this  furniulion  arc  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oirweii. 

Westward  of  the  line  described  tho  rocks  arc  chiefly  slaty, 
forming  abrupt  and  rugged  mountains  of  desolate  appear- 
ance. Ixjad  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at 
the  mouth  of  the  DUyiiwy,  and  eoppcr-mnies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barinoulh.  CXjpper  ore  has  l>eon  products!  from 
the  jHjal  ashes  of  a turf  pit  near  Dolplly.  Slates  aro  quai 
ried  in  the  BemTn  mountains,*  and  there  arc  quarries  pro 
ducing  slates  of  excellent  quality  at  Festiniog  near  tho 
Caernarvonshire  border.  The  slates  are  shipped  in  the 
a*siuary  of  the  Traeih  Bychan,  near  the  place  where  they 
are  raised. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  former  observers  that  Coder 
Idris  and  some  other  mounluins  presented  traces  of  vulcamo 
agency.  ‘The  steeper  part'  of  this  mountain,  Mys  Mr.  Pen- 
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tiant,  *to  the  bignest  peak,  or  Pon-y-Gadair,  grows  more 
and  more  rocky  ; the  approach  to  the  summit  extremely  so, 
and  covered  with  huf^o  fragments  of  discoloured  rocks,  very 
rugged,  and  cemented  by  a semi-vitrihed  matter,  which  gives 
them  a very  volcanic  look,  added  to  their  disjoined  adven- 
titious uppeurunce.  I met  with,  on  my  ascent,  quantities  of 

(iuroire  of  the  same  cellular  kind  with  the  loadstone  of  Der- 
lyshire,  but  of  a green  colour.  The  day  proved  so  wet  and 
misty  tiiat  1 h>st  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  view  from  the 
summit.  1 could  only  see  that  tko  sjKit  1 wo.s  on  was  a rude 
aggregate  of  strangely  disoidcreil  masses.  1 could  at  inter- 
vals perceive  a stupendous  precipice  on  one  side  where  the 
lull  recedes  inwards,  forming  a sort  of  theatre,  with  a lake 
at  tho  bottom;  yet  very  high  in  comparison  of  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  other  side,  at  a nearer  distance,  I 
saw  Craig  Cay,  a great  rock,  with  a lake  beneath.  lodged  in 
u deep  hollow,  possibly  the  crater  of  an  antient  volcano.' 

Hydrography  and  Communicatiom. — The  principal  rivers 
belonging  to  the  county  are  the  Dec,  the  Maw,  and  the 
Duvey,  with  their  respective  affluents. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  valley  skirted  by  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains. very  near  the  road  leading  from  Bala  to  DolgcUy ; from 
its  source  it  Hows  north-east  four  miles  (receiving  by  tho 
way  the  Lew  and  tho  Twrch,  each  considerably  longer  than 
it.-elO  into  the  lake  of  Bala,  called  Llyn  Tegid.  i.e.  ‘the  fair 
lake,’  by  the  Welsh,  but  by  the  Enjrlish,  Piinblo  Meer. 
[Bala.]  From  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  tlie  Dee  (lows  12  miles 
in  a winding  course  north-east  to  Corwoii,  receiving  a num- 
ber of  mountain  streams:  from  Corwen  it  Hows  tlvo  miles 
cast  to  the  border  of  tho  county,  which  it  divides  from  Den- 
bighshire for  two  or  three  miles  farther,  before  flnaliy  quit- 
ting it.  The  Tiewcryn,  or  Glellwr,  a feeder  of  the  Dee, 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  ha.s  a south- 
exst  Course  of  about  fourteen  miles  into  the  Dcc.which  it  joins 
just  below  the  lake  of  Bala.  Just  above  Corwen  the  Due 
receives  tho  Alwen.  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  though  be- 
longing chietly  to  Denbighshire,  has  Rve  miles  of  its  course 
upon  and  three  miles  within  the  border  of  this  county. 

Tlie  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mawddach,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a southern  course  of  eight 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Lyniuuduon,  which  lies  mure 
to  the  westward,  and  is  of  about  c<jual  length.  From  the 
junction  of  (he  Lyniauduon  the  Mawddach  Hows  south- 
south-west,  four  miles  to  the  junction  of  thoWnion  (twelve 
miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  ]>.>€,  and 
(lows  along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
south-west,  the  Maw  is  a tide  river.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  expands  into  an  mstuary  in  some  places  a mile 
wide,  and  in  great  part  dry  at  low  water. 

The  Dovey,  or  DyO,  risesjust  within  the  border  of  tho 
county,  cast  of  the  mountain  Amm  Fowddy,  in  the  Berwyn 
chain.  From  iU  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  thirty 
miles  through  a winding  vale  into  the  bay  of  Cariliiran.  It 
receives  a number  of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  tlie 
Tufalog,  tho  Afon,  the  Dulas,  and  the  Cwmcclli  arc  the 
principal.  A part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey  itself  and  of 
the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulas,  belong  to  Montgomeryshire.  The  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Dovey  is  on  tho  border  of  Meriuiicth'ihire, 
which  it  separates  hrst  from  Muntgomcryshiro,  and  then 
frotu  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth  it  expands  into  a 
wide  a*siuary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  Dovey  U not  mentioned  in  Priestley’s  ‘History  of 
Navigable  Rivers’  as  navigable,  but  is  marked  in  tho  map 
which  aecomnanie;'*  that  work  as  navig.nble  up  to  Machyn- 
lleth, or  Maciiynleth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cwmcelli  and 
the  Duhs,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
riUT. 

The  Diovnwy  rises  in  tho  Berwyn  mountains,  a little  to 
the  norih-fust  of  Cader  Idris,  and  (lows  south-west  sixteen 
miles  into  the  sea  between  the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About 
three  miles  from  ils  source  it  e.xpands  into  a small  lake, 
called  Llyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  (lUs  the  valley 
ol'Tal-y-Ll\n,  leaving  only  a narrow  road  on  one  side,  an<l 
extends  in  length  about  a mile.  The  Disyuwy  above  its 
mouth  expands  into  an  sestuar)’  of  aWut  a mile  wide,  but 
just  at  the  mouth  is  contracted  into  a very  narrow  channel. 

None  of  these  streams,  except  the  Dovey,  are  navigable : 
tho  cDstuary  at  the  mouth  of  tno  Mowddy  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Barinouth. 

There  arc  many  lakes*  most  of  (hem  small  The  largest 


are  Llyn-Tcgid,  or  Bala  Lake,  and  Llyn-y-Myngil,  already 
noticed. 

The  principal  raids  are  those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
to  (Jorwen  and  Bangor,  to  Bnla  and  Caernarvon,  and  to 
Dolgellcy,  or  Dolgellcu,  and  Barmouth,  with  branches  to 
Towyn.  The  first  of  these  enters  the  county  on  the  east 
from  Denbighshire,  a little  beyond  Ltaugollen,  and  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Due  to  Corwen,  from  which  place  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Alwen  into  l^ubigbsiiire.  There 
are  two  Bala  roads,  both  branching  off  fron  »ms  to  the  left, 
one  at  Corwen,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  tho  Dec  up 
the  valley  to  Bala,  the  other  a little  beyond  Corwen,  which 
follows  a valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  i^e,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervening  litlls.  Tbe  Caernarvon  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Trewciyn  by  Festiniog  andTaii-y- 
Bwlch  to  Bedflgelert,  with  a branch  fnmi  Tan-y-Bwlch  by 
the  coast  to  Harlech  and  Bannouth.  Another  road  froia 
Bala  follows  the  valley  of  tho  Dee  and  the  Wnion  to  Dd- 
gelley  and  Barmouth.  There  is  a nearer  road  from  London 
to  Bala  by  Shrewsbury  and  Dangynnog. 

Tho  Dulgclley  and  Barmouth  road  runs  from  Shrews- 
bury, through  Welshpool  and  Llanfair  (Montgoraeiyslure), 
enters  tho  county  by  the  valley  of  the  Tafalog,  and  fol- 
lows that  vallev  and  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y- 
Mowddy,  or  Xfowddw,  from  which  place  it  runs  west  to 
Dolgellcy  arid  Barmouth.  Two  branches  from  this  road 
run  to  Towyn ; one  a little  before  rcacliiiig  Dinas  y-Movvddy, 
which  follows  tho  vale  of  the  Dovey  and  then  the  coast; 
the  other  a little  before  reaching  Dolgellcy,  which  follows 
the  vale  of  tho  Disynwy.  This  first  branch  to  Towvn  is 
partly  in  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  shires,  and  communi- 
cates vvilli  Machynlleth  and  Ahcrystwilh. 

Dii'inons,  Tuinu,  «fc. — This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Muironjdfl,  or  Meirionvdd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that, 
with  the  arldition  merely  of  the  word  ‘shire,’  retains  its  ati- 
tient  designation.  This  imine  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
derived  from  Mcirion,  grandson  of  a cliieftaiii  to  whom  a 
largo  territory  in  this  part  of  Wales  was  assigned  in  the 
fiAl)  century.  If  however  the  district  was  known  to  Ihe 
Humans,  as  some  think,  by  tho  name  Mervinia,  which  evi- 
dently Contains  tho  same  rout  (Mervin.  or  Meruin)  as 
Meirinn-ydd,  the  name  must  be  of  earlier  origin. 

Writers  arc  not  agreevl  as  to  the  antient  uivisKm  of  the 
county:  but  its  limns  appi'ar  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able change.  One  cantref,  that  of  Aruslly  or  .Vrvvysill, 
south  of  the  river  Di>vcy  or  Dyfi,  was  by  Henry  V'lII.  added 
to  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  cwmwts  or  amiots  of  Eder- 
nion  and  Glyiidyfrdwywere  detached  from  Powys-lambaud 
added  to  this  county. 

The  present  divisions,  with  their  relative  situation  and 
their  population  in  1S31,  are  as  follows'— 


Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy, 

N.W.  . 

10,499 

Edernion,  or  Edeyrnion, 

N.E.  . 

4,905 

Estimaner,  or  Estumaner 

. S. 

4,631 

Penllyn 

Tulybont,  or  Tal-y-bont, 

N.  & N.E.  . 

6,651 

and  Mowddy, 

S.  Sc  S.E.  . 

8,547 

35,236 

Mihtia  • • 

• • 

79 

35,315 

Riere  are  five  antient  market-towns,  namely  ; Bala  and 
Dolgelley,  the  assize-towns;  Harlech,  iho  place  of  county 
elections;  Corwen  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy ; and  two,  where 
markets  have  been  cstublishcil  of  late  years,  viz.  Towyn 
and  Barmouth.  [Bakmouth.] 

Bala  U in  the  parish  uf  Llanykit  or  IJanycil,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Penllyn,  near  the  outlet  by  which  the  Dee  quits 
the  lake  of  Bala;  19-1  miles  from  Lmdon  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Llangyuuog,  or  207  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Corw  en. 
[Bala.] 

The  population  of  Llanykil  parish  wa-s  in  I S3 1,  2359: 
there  was  no  se]»arato  return  of  tho  population  of  the  town, 
but  in  1S21  it  contained  1 163  inhabitants  out  of  2467,  tho 
whole  population  uf  tho  parish  at  that  time. 

The  living  of  Llanykil  is  a rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph ; of  the  clear  annual  value  of 
with  a glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  tho  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  tho  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools 
with  136  children;  one  of  these,  a grammar-school,  with 
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75  bofs,  wats  partly  supported  by  an  cndo\nnent.  There  destroyed.  There  are  round  towers  on  each  side  of  the  cn> 
were  seven  Smulav'schools,  with  10^8  scholar^.  trance,  apartments,  now  open  to  the  sky.  arc  oflargc 

Dolirelley,  IX>IkoU«u.  Dolgellau,  or  Dol^^ellcn  (from  d-tl,  dimt>nsions.  There  are  traces  of  the  ontient  British  fortress 
dale,  and  gelli,  sellen,  or  ee.Ui,  a grove  of  hazels),  is  in  the  in  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure.  Toward  the 
hundreil  of  Talybont  and  Mowddy,  on  (he  south  bank  of  sea,  the  casllo  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  precipice  on 
theWnion,  a mile  or  two  above  its  junction  with  the  Maw,  which  it  sIimh!  ; on  the  land  side  it  was  slvenglhencd  by  a 
208  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury.  Welshpool,  ]..bn>  1 decpditcti  cut  witli  enormous  labour  in  the  solid  rock.  '1  ho 
fair,  and  Diims-y-Mowddy.  This  town  came  itito  jiossession  assizes  and  county  court,  once  held  at  Harlerli,  have  been 
of  Olvain  Glyndwr  during  his  rebullion,  and  from  hero  long  removed;  the  market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  fallen 
(a.d.  14i>0)  t>.  despatched  anibass.idor»  to  Fiance.  It  was  almosl  or  quite  into  disuse;  and  thccouiilyolection  and  thu 
the  scene  of  a smart  skinnisli  during  tho  civil  wara  of  tKill  fur  the  district  are  the  only  public  business  transacted 
Charles  1..  in  which  the  parliamenlarian.s  wore  victorious,  here.  There  are  Ecvcral  fairs,  cinclly  for  hvc  sto^k.  Tho 
Tlio  town  is  in  a dcdighlful  valley  : thu  Kticdts  arc  narrow  ]iopulatiun  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was65S,  about  onc*tb;rd 
and  irregularly  lai«l  out ; and  the  houses  are  f>r  the  roost  1 agricultural. 

part  small,  and  ill  built  of  limestone  w ithout  mortar.  Withni  ' The  living  of  Llnndaiulwg  is  a rectory,  united  with  the 
the  last  few  years  however  some  haudsomo  du'clUngs  have  chapclry  of  Llanbedr,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
been  erected,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ina-  and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  19-lf. 
tcrially  improved.  The  church  is  a neat  structure,  capable  j There  were,  in  IM5,  one  lioarding-scbool,  with  aix 
of  accommodating  a thousand  persons,  but  destitute  of  any  ' scholars;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment, 
architectural  pretensions.  The  county  Imll  and  county  I with  38  scholars;  and  two  Sundav'schools.  with  133  scholars, 
pol  were  both  erected  in  tho  present  century;  the  former  ! Corwen  is  in  the  hundred  of  Edernion,  on  the  south 
IS  a neat  stone  building,  near  the  river  Wnioii-  The  town-  ( bank  of  the  Dec,  just  below  tho  junction  of  the  Alwen,  194 
hall  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinaiy-  hou**t»,  i miles  from  London  on  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road- 
and  the  market-house  is  a low  square  edifice,  'fhcre  is  a There  was  anlienlly  a British  or  Welsh  post  near  this  town, 
neat  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  river  Wnion.  called  Ca«r  Diewyn : it  consisted  of  a circular  wall  a mile 
The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  very  extensive)  and  a half  round,  still  remaining,  on  the  summit  of  a sleep 
was,  in  lb31,  4087;  less  than  a fiurth  of  which  wxs  agri-  hill,  and  of  a circular  habitation,  now  in  ruins  within  this 
cultural.  Dolgcllcy  is  the  moat  impulous  and  most  cum-  enclosure.  In  the  inva^i'1n  of  Wales  by  Henry  II.,  a-d. 
incrcial  town  in  the  county.  The  rupulalion  Returns  give  | I IC5,  the  progress  nf  iliat  monarch  was  stopped  hy  the 
72  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  as  cinplojed  in  tho  ina-  a<i.<iembling  of  the  WcUh  forces  at  Corwen  under  Owain 
nufacture  of  ‘webs,’  or  coarse  tvoollcn  cloths  and  llanncU.  | Gwynedd.  Tliero  are  said  to  be  some  traces  of  tho  WeUh 
They  arc  made  in  the  houses  and  cottages  of  the  weavers.  ' oncampment  near  the  towji.  Corwen  is  a small  place,  but 
Fulling-mills  and  blcuchtng-grounds  have  been  established  neat;  it  stands  on  a rising  ground  just  above  tho  river, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  town  ; and  the  cloths,  when  Tho  church  is  a neat  cruciform  building,  capable  of  accom- 
finished,  are  bought  up  by  agents,  and  sent  to  Liverpool  mutlaiing  about  seven  hundred  persons,  in  a romantic 
for  cxi>ortation  to  America,  or  to  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  situation,  iumiediatcly  at  the  foot  of  u rocky  precipice  be- 
they  are  sent  to  difTerent  parts  of  England.  There  is  a longing  to  the  Berwyn  mountains.  On  the  south  side  of 
good  doal  of  business  done  in  tanning  and  dressing  Iamb-  the  church  is  a stone  shaft  or  cross,  callcil  by  the  common 
skins  and  kid-skins,  which  are  sent  to  \Vorrestcr  and  other  pojpio  ' the  swurd  of  Glyndwr ;'  and  on  the  same  siile  of 
places.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Satunlay,  and  the  churchyard  is  a neat  almshouse  for  six  widows  of  clergy- 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  suuimor  assizes  .and  the  men.  Tinne  is  another  almshouse  fur  eight  poor  women. 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  quartersosriona  are  held  at  Dul-  One  of  the  county  bridewells  is  at  Corwen.  'It  is  a small 
gclloy;  also  the  pctty-iessions  for  the  division,  and,  com*  hjuse,  inhabited  by  tho  keeper  (who  is  a shoemaker),  hii 
monly,  the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  familr,  and  tho  very  few  prisoners  who  aru  usually  to  be  ' 
7'he  living  is  a rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  found  heie.' 
and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  tho  dear  yearly  value  of  44Uf-  The  population  of  tho  parish,  which  is  extensive,  was,  in 
There  arc  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  m the  town  1831,  lyiO,  about  half  agriculliiral.  Tliero  are  no  iiianu- 
or  parish,  chietly  belonging  to  the  Independents  or  the  faciua's.  The  markets  are  on  Tuo.>-day  and  Friday,  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  Thcro  were,  in  1833,  five  day- , former  for  corn ; and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 

•chooU  with  153  children:  of  these  school-.,  one  with  33.  Tlio  living  is  n vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
children  was  partly  supportdl  by  an  endowment;  one  day  , of  Si.  As.Tpli,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  39U/.  There  is 
and  Sunday  national-school,  with  about  l(t0  children,  and  al  o a sinecure  rectory,  of  tlic  clear  yearly  value  of  373/. 
some  adults  on  Sunday ; and  fourteen  Sunday-schools,  with  J There  wore,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supiwrtcd  by 
nearly  1400  scholars.  endowment  and  subscription,  with  fiO  children;  one  day 

Harlech  is  in  the  uaii.-.h  of  Llandandwg,  in  the  hundred  ami  boarding-school,  with  26  rtiildren ; and  tuulve  Sunday- 
of  Anludwy,  near  tlio  shore  of  Cardigan  bay.  2324  miles  school-s,  with  748  scholars.  There  nro  several  di-senting 
from  London  by  Dolgcllcy  and  Barmouth.  It  has  been  sup- ' congre;;ations  in  the  parish,  chiefly  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
posed  that  Harlech  was  a Roman  jN).-!!,  but  fur  this  opinion  ! Diuas-y-Mowddy,  or  Dinasmouthy,  is  in  the  parish  of 
there  is  no  Just  ground.  An  antionl  British  fortress,  called  Malluydil,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Tal-y-bont  and  Mowddy, 
originally  Iwr  Bnmw  on,  and,  at  an  aftcr-|>oriud.  Cuer  (^11-  203  miles  from  London  through  Ludlow,  Montgomery-, 
wyn,  occupied  the  tile  of  the  present  castle  erected  by  WcUhp«jol,  and  Llanfair.  It  has  been  thought  by  sotuo 
Edward  I.  Tliis  strong  fortress  was  held  in  the  civil  war  of  to  have  been  formerly  a |dace  of  greater  importance,  but  no 
the  Roses  by  Dafydd  ap  .Tevon  ap  Einion,  a stout  partisan  marks  of  former  greatness  can  be  traced ; it  was  perhaps 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Dafydd,  after  a valiant  defence,  the  residence  of  some  fUnaU  chieftain.  The  town  is  situatcil 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  on  an  on-  on  a shelf  of  rock  at  tho  junction  of  the  Cerris,  a smuU 
gagement  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Edw  ard  IV.  stream,  with  the  Dovey*  it  consists  of  a few  mean  coUages, 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  violation  of  thi-s  engage-  one  story  high,  built  of  mud,  ond  thatched  with  ruslu-.s 
ment,  had  not  Sir  Richard  declared  that  if  the  king  per-  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Mallwydd  in  1831  was  U37  ; 
sisted  in  his  purpose,  he  would  replace  Dafydd  in  the  castle,  but  the  part  which  is  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  which 
and  the  king  might  send  whom  he  would  to  take  him  out.  tho  town  stands,  was  998:  the  town  itself  perhaps  contains 
In  tho  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  changed  masters  300  inhabitants.  A good  deal  of  llntmel  is  made  in  the 
once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  neighbourhood,  partly  in  the  wcavciV  collages,  and  partly 
under  General  Myiton,  March,  1647.  The  town  of  Har-  in  factories.  There  is  a corporation  at  Dinas-y-Mow’dily : 
lech  is  little  mure  than  a village  of  small  size  and  insigni-  the  mayor  exercises  a rotijuint  jurisdiction  with  the  county 
ficani  appearance,  situated  between  u wild  and  desolate  magistiatcs  in  the  lordship  or  borough,  which  comprehends 
mountain  country  and  ilio  sea.  The  most  ftlriking  object  the  parish  of  Mallwydd  and  the  gicalcr  part  of  that  of  Ltan- 
s the  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  on  a lofty  ruck  y-Muwddy.  Thci-o  arc  stock-^,  and  a crib  or  little  pri»o!\ 
facing  the  bay,  and  rising  aV)o\*o  an  extensive  marsh  once  wlikdi  are  scarcely  used  ; and  the  municipal  institutions 
occupied  by  tho  sea.  Its  walls  are  tolerably  jicrfecl ; they  Hltogeflier  are  characlcriscd  as  ‘ trilling  and  harmless.’ 
form  a square  of  abiuit  seventy  yawls  each  way,  wiili  a {Afutiic.  Omimis*.  Ttef.nrt.) 

round  tower  at  each  cornel*.  From  these  corner  towers  The  living  of  Mallwydd  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
formerly  rose  elegant  tmrets,  but  these  aie  m great  {art  value  of  233/.,  with  u glcbc-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
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diocese  of  St.  Atapli.  The  church  is  a larcc  building, 
capable  of  acrommodaling  a ihou<<and  pcupfe,  but  very 
thinly  attended,  inuat  of  the  parishioners  being  diwenterM. 
Tliere  were  in  tho  parish  in  1833  one  day<school,  with  30 
children,  and  nine  oun(lay>whouls,  with  33J  scholars. 

Towyn,  or  Tywyn,  is  in  the  hundreil  of  Rstimaiier,  near 
the  coast,  between  the  oisluarica  of  tho  Disynwyand  Dovoy, 
but  much  nearer  tu  tho  former,  TS7  miles  from  London  by 
Diiias-y-Mowdily  und  Machynlleth.  The  town  consists  of 
some  gooddooking  houses,  built  chletly  of  a coarse  erey 
stone  nuarried  in  tho  ncighbourhoo'l.  It  is  IVequontoa  in 
the  batning  season  by  visitors  attracted  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation  in  a ouict  vale  commanding  a view  of  the 
sea  and  backed  by  lofty  mountains.  'Tlie  church  is  a 
spocious  building  of  considerable  antiquity:  it  contains 
some  venerable  monuments;  and  in  the  churchyard  aro 
two  rudo  pillars,  one  of  them  seven  feet  high,  adorned 
with  a cross,  and  bearing  un  inscription  in  antient  but  ille- 
gible cbaroctcra.  In  a field  near  the  church  is  a spring. 
Called  St.  Cadvan's  Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered bonefirial  in  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed,  and  two  baths  have 
been  formed,  with  dressing-rooms  attached. 

The  population  of  tho  parish  in  1831  was  2694.  about 
half  agricultural.  Some  webs  and  llanm'ts  are  manu&e- 
tured.  Races  afe  held  near  the  town,  and  are  well  attended. 
A customary  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  fair.  The  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  is  in  the 
parish : it  is  frequented  as  a bathing-place,  having  tho  re- 
commendation of  a firm  bard  sand : it  is  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Dorey.  There  are  dissenting  chapels  here.  Slate- 
q^uarries  aro  workod  near  Aberdovey,  and  a considerable 
snare  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which 
is  a member  of  Abery  slwitb. 

Tho  living  of  Towyn  is  a vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  22-1/.,  with  a gicbe-house. 

There  were,  in  1633,  four  day-schools  (one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment),  each  with  about  60  scholars; 
two  boanling-scliools,  each  with  about  10  scholars;  and 
eleven  Sunday-Khools,  with  30  to  60  scholars  each,  chiefly 
connected  with  dissenters. 

Dicinont  for  KccUHaitieal  and  yury-jose*.— Tho 

county  of  Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph 
and  partly  in  that  of  B.ingur,  botli  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
, vince  of  Canterbury.  It  is  divided  into  five  ntral  deaneries, 

I which  have  the  same  name  with  the  hundreds,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  conterminous  with  them.  The  deaneries  of 
Ardudwy,  Estimaner.  and  Tal-y-bont  are  in  the  arch- 
I doaconry  of  Merioneth  ami  the  diooese  of  Bangor;  the 

I deaneries  ofMouthwyor  Muwddy,  Pentlyn  or  Pcnllyn,  and 

idernion  or  Bd^rnion,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
j of  St.  Asaph.  The  map  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Church  Commissioners  represents  all  that  part  of  the 
I ('ounty  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  as  forming  the 
I single  deauorv  of  Ardudwy.  There  are  in  all  thirty-four 
I panshes  wholly  or  chiefiy  in  this  county,  besides  a portion 
I uf  one  parish  (Bcddgetcrt),  which  is  chiefly  in  Caamorvon- 
j shire.  Four  of  those  perishes  arc  fur  eeolcsiastical  pur- 
I poses,  united  with  others ; but  there  are  three  sinecure 
rectories,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is  thirty-three: 
sovuntoen  of  these  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  nine  of 
them  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan,  and  sixteen  in  that  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  which  fourteen  are  in  the  bishop’s  own  gift. 
The  benefices  are,  some  of  them,  tolerably  rich ; the  wealthiest 
is  the  rectory  of  Dolgelly,  44uA  dear  annual  value ; but 
most  of  them  are  under  200f.  a year,  and  eight  under  100/. 
a year. 

Tho  county  is  In  the  North  Wales  circuit : the  Lent 
assizes  and  the  Bpipbaiiy  and  Midsummer  quartor-sowiuns 
are  held  at  Bala:  tiie  Midsummer  assizes  and  lliu  B ister 
and  Michaelmasquartcr-scssioni^at  Dulgclluy.  The  c.mmy 
gaol  is  at  Dolgelley ; it  is  well  situated,  but  Mdly  anoiiged 
and  deficient  in  many  requisites.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  happily  small.  The  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  on 
the  average  of  tho  years  1629  to  1835,  were  only  ^out  28 
annually.  There  aro  bridewoUs  or  houses  of  correction  at 
Curwen,  described  above,  and  at  Bala.  The  latter  is  a 
small  building,  part  o<  guildhall,  insecure,  out  of  repair, 
and  slovenly.  When  visited  by  .the  inspectors  of  prisons 
(in  1636)  there  wore  no  prisoners. 

Tho  court  of  election  for  tho  county,  which  returns  one 
member  to  parliament,  is  bold  at  Harlech:  thepolling- 
P.  C.,  No.  926. 


stations  arc  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgdloy,  Curwen,  and  Towyn. 
There  are  no  parliamentary  boroughs  in  the  county. 

History,  AntiquitieM,  tho  earliest  period  of  the 

authentic  history  of  the  island.  Mcrioncihi^hire  a ns  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  North  Wales,  a considerable  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  a part  of  Cheshire.  [RiUTArrHiA.]  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  tho  islond,  it  was  included  In  tho  province  of 
Britannia  Sccunda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mervinia 
by  the  Romans. 

There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county. 
There  are  remains  of  camps  near  Bala  [Bala];  ami  in  iho 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town  isTommen-y-Balu, 
an  artificial  mound  suppiwcd  lo  bo  a Roman  work,  and  to 
have  had  a smalt  fort  on  its  summit. 

Tommen-y-Mfir,  ‘the  mount  within  Uiowa!l,*a  stationrof 
which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a wall,  remain, 
near  Ffestiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  lUMiriMoiisuf  Richanl 
of  Cirencester,  (hough  Slukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell 
Prysor,  a hilly  fbrt  about  three  miles  east  of  Truwgfvnydd, 
is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been  originally  Buman. 
Tho  Dovey  river  is  oonsidered  to  be  tho  Btucia  <Sret«ia)  of 
Ptolemy.  A Roman  road  from  Maridunum.  or  Muridunum 
(Caermarthen)  lo  Segontiiim  (Caer  Soiont,  near  (Caernarvon) 
led  through  tho  conoty.  It  maybe  traced  in  the  iietghbour- 
hooil  of  Trawsfynydd  through  Toramen -y  l^lftr,  where  It  is 
called  Sam- Helen,  a name  which  is  interpreted  by  some 
‘ the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,'  the  wife  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  assumed  the  purple  (a  d.  381)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Graiisn  and  Theodosius ; and  by  othcra. 

* the  road  of  the  legion.’  From  this  road,  at  or  near  Tom- 
men-y-Mfir,  roads  are  supposed  to  have  led  in  one  direction 
lo  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun,  near  Aber-Conway),  slid  in 
another  direction  to  Bala. 

Tho  Sarn-llelen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  is 
to  bo  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  tho  rest  of 
the  surface;  but  on  digging,  tho  layers  of  stone  of  which  it 
was  made  are  discoverable  throughout  thu  whole  of  its 
visible  course:  the  aggi^ote  hreudth  of  these  layers  is 
about  twenty-four  feet.  There  are  several  tumuli  or  barrows 
near  the  rood.  There  is  a group  of  other  monuments,  pro- 
bably sepulchral,  near  Rhyd-ar-llelen.  a quarter  of  a milo 
from  the  Sarn-Helcn,  of  considerable  but  undetermined 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Ooch,  not  fbr 
firom  Tmwsf^  nydd.  is  a grave,  called  the  grave  of  Purus, 
covered  with  an  inscribed  stone,  evidently  Runiaii ; and  near 
it  is  a great  upright  monmnontal  stone,  of  a kind  frequent 
in  Wales  and  in  northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral 
urns,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
places,  particularly  near  Castcll  Prysor  and  Tommen  y-Mfir; 
at  Coer  Gai,  near  the  south-west  cud  of  LlynTcgid,  or  Bala 
Lake  (probably  thesito  of  aRuman  fort);  and  at  (jofyn  Caer, 
near  Pennal,  where  was  the  site  of  another  Roman  fort. 

There  are  a atone  enclosure  or  fort  and  several  other 
British  antiquities  near  Llanddewc,  between  Barmouth  and 
Harlech;  and  in  the  same  ncighbourbotHi  carnedds,  crom- 
lechs, and  other  OruHlIcal  rem'kins.  Other  Druidical  re- 
roaius  are  found  near  Rhyd-or-Ilalen,  not  far  from  Ffestiniog. 
They  aro  called  Beddau  Gwyr  ,\rdudwy,  ' the  graves  of  tho 
men  of  Ardudwy.’ 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  tho  reigns  of  the  earlier 
English  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  events  of  historieal 
interest.  One  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons  under  the  royal  bard  Urwarch  llln,  botwveii 
Corwen  and  Bala:  the  Briton  lost  the  last  of  his  sons  it 
this  battle,  a bereavement  which  he  has  comraemoratbd  ic 
one  of  his  cities.  Merionethshire  was  afterwards  lh<- 
scene  probably  of  many  of  those  blooily  feurls  which  dis- 
figure tho  annals  of  \\’aics;  but  the  rumoto  ond  secluded 
situation  of  the  county  secured  it  ftroin  any  serious  ftteign 
invasion.  In  proportion  however  as  tho  consolidation  of 
(he  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  Id  press  tho 
Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  nnassailcd  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest.  Tho  invasion  of  Henry  II., 
his  advance  to  Corwen,  and  the  stop  pul  to  bis  progress 
there  by  the  Welsh  under  Owain  uwynedd  (ad.  M65), 
have  been  noticed.  Henry  retreated  into  England  after 
sustaining  a great  loss  in  men  and  stores. 

This  county  was  probably  conquered  bv  Edward  1.,  a little 
before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales;  as  Ilaricch  C^llo  was 
completed  before  1283.  in  which  year  Hugh  dc  Wlonkeslow 
waa  constable  of  it,  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the 
Voi  W.-Q 
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rebellion  of  Owain  Glyndwr.  [Glkkdwr.  Owm.]  lluloch 
Ok>iIo  wa»  one  of  hi*  conquciU. 

In  Iho  vr»r  of  the  Romi,  Il.rlech  w»»  held  for  tho 
nu.lamn>,  but  Mken,  u menlioned  above,  by  Sir  Richard 
Hetberl.  After  the  wnr  »a*  concluded,  the  county  ^-came 
end  lonit  continuwl  to  bo  the  acene  of  groat  confuuon.  A 
tuulliludc  of  outlaw*  and  felon*  e>Ubli*hed  themaelro*  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dinoa-y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrat^ 
m vttrieiv  of  crimei,  burning,  rubbing,  anu  raumering  in 
large  band*,  and  driving  catUc  in  open  day  with  the  grcate*l 
impunitv.  To  quell  thwe  outrage*,  a commiMion  aa* 
graiitcd'by  Queen  Mary  to  two  ttentlomen  of  the  county  ; 
one  of  them  IxwU  Owen,  vioe  chomberlain  awd  baron  of 
the  exchequer  of  North  Waloa.  In  puwiance  of  thi*  com- 
mi*sion.  citthtv  of  the  band  were  •ciied  and  puni»ho<l.  io 
rifenge  thi*  s*everitv,  Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
when  returning  from  tho  Munigomerv*hire  assies  (x  o. 
155i)  at  a nltee  now  called,  from  tho  deed,  Llydiart-y- 
Barwii.  ‘the  Uron’*  gate.*  Tlie  vigorous  measure*  to 
which  thi*  outrage  gave  rUe  led  to  the  ext»r|mtwn  of  the 
banditti,  some  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  ro%t  fled. 
The  tradition*  of  the  country'  tileal  the  terror  which  lhe»c 
rnffiaii*  excited.  Tra%Tller*  foraook  tho  common  road  to 
Shrewsbury  to  avoid  their  UauuU.  In  tl»e  civil  war  of 
Charle*  I..  Harlech  Castle  was  the  object  of  oontenlion. 
Tlio  repeated  capture*  of  thi*  place,  and  a *kirrai»h  near 
Uolgetley.  wh*ch  had  boon  garmoned  for  tUe  parliament, 
w«rv  the  only  incident*  of  the  contest  which  occurred  within 
the  countv.  «i  , , 

The  principal  remain*  of  the  middle  age*  arc  Haricidi 
Castle,  already  described,  and  the  ruins  of  Cymmer  Abbey, 
near  Dol^eUey,  with  two  or  three  smaller  caalellaled  build- 
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iiig*.  Cymmer  Abbey  appear*  to  have  been  founded  about 
AJ).  1199,  by  two  WeUh  chieftain*,  for  Cislertian  monka 
the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  98/.  19*.  4<t  gt‘oM, 
or  91/.  I.ta.  4<i  clear.  Part  of  tho  church  is  »tiU  to  be  ac«a 
in  a rich  flat  near  the  Maw.and  ahow*  tUeaniicnl  groatnwj 
of  the  structure,  “nio  east  end  ha*  three  narrow  pointM 
windows,  and  three  smaller  one*  over  them ; it^i*  utanllea 
with  thick  ivy.  Tlio  gieat  hall  and  the  abbot*  tudginfa 
w'cro  used  os  a fartu-house  in  Mr.  Pennant  a titno. 

Lly*  Brailwen,  between  Dolgclley  and  Towyn,n  the  roai 
of  a rude  edifice,  the  hoiwc  of  an  anlient  Welsh  chieftaiitj 
and  no-nr  Llantlhongol-y-Pennanl  arc  the  remain*  of  a co*U« 
nupposed  to  bo  tlu>  castle  of  Bcre.  belonging  to  the  la*l 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Walea,  and  taken  from  him  by 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a »horl  time  prvriotf* 
to  tho  Bnal  conqueal  of  Wale*. 

Near  tho  roud  from  Bala  to  Dolgellcy  i»  CastoU  Conr* 
dooiion.  the  ruin  of  a fortress  of  unasix’ftainod  dale. 

(Pennant's,  Evan*'*,  and  Bmglev's  Touts  r« 

Beauties  / Kn^hnd  and  IVaJes  ; FaHiamentarw  f\ii*ersf 
Greenougn's  (leffiogical  Map  qf  Kujcland  and  HnUt; 
Walker'*  do.;  Arrow  smith'*  q/*  ICngiand  and  IVaiea^ 

&C.) 

Statistic*. 

/b/>u/fl/ioii.— Merionethahire  is  almost  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural  county.  Of  8879  male*  twenty  year*  of  ago  and 
upward*,  4959  arc  enga;;ed  in  agricultural  nurtuil*.  and 
only  200  in  manufauturo  or  in  making  manufacturing  roa- 
chmury.  Tliese  200  are  weaver*  of  flannel  and  other 
woollens,  distributed  throughout  tho  village*  in  small  iium* 
bers,  except  that  70  of  the  men  so  employed  reside  al  Dot- 
geUcy. 


TV  foUotcin^  Table  contains  a Summary  of  the  Population,  <f«.,  qf  every  Hundred,  as  ta/m  in  1831 
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Tlic  population  of  Merionethshire,  at  each  time  the  eciuns 
was  token,  was,  in- 


1801 

1811 

1821 

1931 


10.479 

17,194 


Ktmsir*.  ToUL  li 

„ 27.506 

„ 30,924  13  42 

17.903  34.382  11*13 

18,121  39,609  3*96 

showing  an  increase  between  the  flrst  and  last  period*  of 
8103.  or  about  29|  (kt  cent,  on  tho  whole  population,  being 
1 7^  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Kerie/uet,  Crime,  4*c. — ^Tlio  sums  expended  for 
the  loherof  the  poor  at  the  tlirce  following  poriras  of— 

£.  «.  <L 

18t1  were  12.280,  being  7 1 1 for  each  inliabitaut. 

1821  ..  14.559  „ 8 5 „ 

1831  ..  14,869  „ 8 4 

Tho  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March.  1838,  was  12.22H/.;  and  a&suming  that  the 
^lopiilalion  had  increased  at  tho  same  rate  of  progression 
aMMM  1831  as  in  the  ton  preceding  years,  the  above  sura 
give*  an  average  of  6s.  9d,  for  each  inhabitant.  These 
uveroge*  arc  below  those  for  tho  whole  of  England  and 
Wale*. 

Tiw  sure  raisoil  inMerionctlishirc  for  poor-rate,  county-raf  e, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  tho  year  ending  29(b  laarcb,  | 


1 833,  was  18,405/.  1 is.,  and  was  levied  upon  tlierarloua  ( 
seription*  of  property  as  follow*:  — 

On  land  , £17.436  9t. 

DwclUni^huUsL*  . 793  10 

Mdls,  factories.  See*  . 99  T 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  76  9 

Total  18.409  11 
Tho  amount  expended  waa— 

For  the  relief  of  the  |ioor  . . £15,247  Or.. 

In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  379  9 

For  other  purposes  . . 2,442  16 


Total  18.069  1 

In  (bo  returns  mado  up  for  the  subsequent  years  tb* 
description*  of  property  BBM>*Ai:d  are  not  snveifii.'d.  1ti  Ibo 
rears  1834.  183.,,  1836.  1537,  and  1838.  there  wvrc  ndttd 
18.039/.  Us.,  17,188/.  4s.,  16,458/.  17«.(nol  given  b>r 
and  19.794/.  respectively;  and  tho  expenditure  (urcacU  ywt 
was  as  fallows: — 

JKM.  1(05.  iiee.  toy.  i$m. 

£ $.  £,  t.  A',  i.  M S. 

Fortlipr.'URfuriWfMur  14.177  4 1^914  7 ItgM 

w 7 wt  13  ;;«  • t j k 

^ 1//77  lOM«.ita.  UM 


F«ir  sU  MiiOT  |wrj>u«M 


3.38S  14 


0 


«9  a 


ToUl  woMT  pxfeailij  * l6p7B  7 IMtl  0 14,694  I4j8^i 


The  wing  effected  on  tlw;  vholo  sum  expended  in  1638, 
ax  comparcii  with  that  o.x[>ended  in  1634,  wax  thertfore 
5i , or  about  Ibi  per  cent ; and  the  aaving  effected 
on  the  iuin  ex|M.»ndcd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  wa* 
rather  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  in  1839  aa  wniparvd 
with  tho  oxponditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  ^lerionothxhiro,  as  as* 
cortained  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th\Vm.  IV., 
chap.  bU.  was  6 ; llie  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
chai'se  was  861.  Tbeammal  inrome  arising frotn  toUsand 
pai->»h  cutnpoaiiions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  18J5) 
48sh/.  |4«.  and  tho  annual  expondilure  in  the  souio  year 
Wat  as  follows:— > 

£.  t.  d. 

Maniiallabour  . . 1,098  I'i  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  139  to  0 
Materials  for  surfiice  repairs  . 5 5 0 

Tradesmon’a  bills  . 117  5 0 

Sakifios  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor  257  6 U 
Jjtw  chnrfTus  • • 1 16  0 

Interest  of  debt  . . . 713  19  0 

Improvements  . • . 382  16  0 

Debts  paid  off  . • • 7 72  0 0 

Incidental  expenses  '<■:  • . 260  13  0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed . . . 149  2 0 


3996  4 0 

Tlie  county  expendituro  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  16594  13«..  disbursed  as  follows: — 

£.  9.  d. 

Bridget,  building  ancl  repairs,  &o.  724  8 0 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  8kc.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  bee.  . 368  18  0 

Shirc-hnils  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairin?,  &c.  . . 30  0 0 

Prosecutiona  . . . 174  6 0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . 163  lo  0 

Conveyance  of  nrisonera  belbro  trial  33  17  0 

Constables,' higli  and  special  . 3 12  0 

Coroner  , , , 11  12  0 

MiscoUoneous  . « • 149  10  () 


Total  expendituro 


1659  13  0 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septannial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  wero  40,  25,  and  63;  making  an  avarnge  of  5 + 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  3 4-  in  the  seooud  period, 
and  of  9 in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  porsons  trietl 
at  quartcr-svsaions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  ami 
1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costa  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  ratc.s  were  2,  2,  and  9 respectively.  All  these  per- 
sons were  changed  with  felonies. 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  tho  samo 
years  was  2,  3.  and  10  respectively;  of  whom 

1291.  1838.  1803. 

The  number  convicted  was  9 2 8 

Acquitted  , — 1 

Discharged  by  proclamation  — — 1 

At  tho  assizes  and  sessions,  in  1837.  9 persons  wore 
charged  with  crimes  in  Merionethshire;  out  or  which  num- 
ber none  had  coromittod  offences  against  the  person.  1 was 
charged  with  offence  against  property  committed  with  rio- 
Ivnoe,  and  4 fur  offences  against  pru|>crty  committed  with- 
out Tiulence.  The  first  offender  was  acquitted,  and  the 
remaining  4 were  convicted.  Of  those  convicted,  1 was 
sentenceu  to  be  transported  fur  seven  >ears;  1 U>  bo  im- 
prisoned  two  years,  or  above  one  year:  anil  2 fbr  six  months 
or  under.  Of  the  offenders.  2 wero  males  and  3 females. 
^ Among  tho  whole  nurabor.  3 could  read  and  write  only 
* imperfectly,  and  2 could  neither  read  nor  write. 

ibe  number  of  pertona  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  Merionethshire,  as  rczist«od  in  1837,  was 
1336.  Of  these,  711  wero  freeholders,  103  leasoholders, 
504  occupying  tenants,  10  trusteea,  7 mortgagees,  and  1 
annuitant:  being  one  in  26  of  the  whole  population,  and 
one  in  7 of  the  male  population  above  twenty  years  of 
age.  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831.  The  expenses  of 
thu  Its!  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were,  aa 
usual,  paid  out  of  the  general  couniy-ratc.  Tliere  was  not 
anv  contest  at  the  last  election  for  county. 


There  is  one  savings'  bank  in  this  county ; (ha  nnmoer 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  o.i  the  2Uih  of  Noiba* 
her,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  wertias  undvr: — 


1S36. 


1»B. 

Nnmbvr  of 
rV|i«*itur«  838 
Anwwit  of 

iivpMiu  iTi7.o98  iCis.Ts;  xiuTa  /lo.asj 


U33. 

676 


1854. 

447 


U35. 


is»7. 

U5 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  bank  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  wero  distributed  os  under:— 

1S38.  183«.  1837. 

(>sp»  Drpo- 

siian.  DrfortU.  iilon.  DrpoOU.  mIoi«.  IVfwtHt. 
Nm  nu>MMlln«  231  42.197  2^1  as.-tlO  VTH  AUM 

U M>  lv7  3MS1  163  -MW  190  &.  ui 

..  106  43  S;6d  61  3.<:6S  66  3MH 

„ 130  U 1^  7 8C8  10  I.I5S 

„ »M  S 54i  a 6u6  4 OS 

Ab<n«  . SeO  I 3C3  — _ ; ^ 

435  10.609  505  13.099  635  H Mt2 

luiura/ion.—The  following  smnmar)-  is  taken  from  the 
Returns  on  Education  laid  before  * parliament  in  the 
session  of  1835:— 

Aeliools.  S«lM>Urv  Toi«]. 

Daily  schools  . . .56 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  iVom  4 to  1 4 years  :— 

Males  , . 663 

Females  . . .350 

Sax  not  specified  . 878 

„ 1,900 

•Sunday-schools  . . .172 

Number  of  children  and  others  at 
such  schools : ages  (Vom  4 to  8u 
years : — 

Males  . . 3.462 

Foniales  , 3.224 

Sex  not  sjiccillcd  . 7,114 

13,800 

As.suming  that  the  population  had  increase*!  between 
1831  and  1833  (the  period  wlicn  the  educational  inquiry 
was  made)  in  the  same  ratio  at  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  between  tho  ages  of  2 and 
15  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  it 
did  in  1821,  then  we  find  U, 753  at  tho  approximate  number 
of  children  living  in  Merionethshire  in  1833.  Ten  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school 
exists,  and  the  persons  who  attend  them  (615  in  number) 
cannot  bo  supped  to  attend  any  oUior  school.  At  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also ; but  in  what  number  or  m what  ;iro- 
portion  duplicate  entry  of  tho  tame  children  is  thus  pro- 
duced, roust  remain  uncertain.  Four  schonU,  containing 
280  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  s<*liooIs,  are 
relumed  from  var:ous  places,  am(  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  havo  been  thus  far  created.  In  some  of  iho  Sunday- 
schools  there  are  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Making  full  allowanro,  even  for  these  two  causes, 
for  inaccuracy,  it  may  perhaps  ho  faiily  esiimaied  that 
nearly  all  tlie  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  ibis 
county. 

Mainfenance  St^ocU. 
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Thu  schools  established  by  Diasonlors,  included  in -the 
above  statements,  are— 

Daily  schools  * , g,  eoniaining  246 

Sunday-schools  . , Ul  . 13,143 

The  schools  established  since  1618  are— 

Dailv  schools  . 23.  containing  999 

Sunday-schools  • . 158  . 12,196 

Four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  llio  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  scliodl  in  tbu  cutiiiy  ap- 
(tear*  lo  be  confined  lo  members  of  tho  Eslah!L,hcd  Churrhu 
or  of  any  other  r.iil(poiis  denomination,  such  cxclu«inn  liein;; 
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in  almost  every  instance,  especially  In  fecnools 
establUbed  by  PisKentcr^  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wt‘:»levan  Methodists.' 

MRkUN.  tho  English  name  for  the  Fako  Aitalon  of 
Linumiis ; limfrillon,  Rochier,  and  Fauctm  <U  Roehe  of  the 
Ficnch;  Stein  Falke  of  the  Germans;  SmerUo^  SmerigUo^ 
nitd  Faiehetto  of  the  Italians;  ond  Conmlch  and  lAymyeten 
of  the  antient  British. 

Descrijition. — Cld  .Vo/e.— Bill  hluish-Uorn  colour,  julest 
at  the  buM;.  darkcat  towards  the  tip;  cere  yellow,  irides 
dark  brown;  lop  of  the  head  blue  gray,  with  dark  lines 
passing  backward ; the  chocks  and  tliencc  round  the  Itack 
of  the  neck  pule  reddish  brow'n,  also  marked  with  dark 
streaks,  forming  a collar;  the  whole  of  the  back  ond  wing* 
CMvertf  fine  blue-gray,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a 
dark  central  line ; wing  nriinariei  pitch  black  ; upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail-feathers  bluish-cray  over  twothirds  of  their 
length,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark  bands,  the  distal 
third  nearly  uniform  black,  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  white ; 
bi'cast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts  rnfoiis,  with 
brown  central  patches,  and  darker  brown  streaks ; under 
aurfhci*  of  the  tail-feathers  barred  with  two  shades  of  gray, 
a bmad.  dark,  terminal  baud,  and  white  tips;  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  black. 

fVina/e.— Top  of  the  head,  back,  wing-covcr'.s,  and  secon- 
daries dark  liver  brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  darker, 
the  edge  tipjied  with  red ; the  tail-feathers  brown,  with  flne 
narrow  transverse  bars  of  wood-brown;  under  surface  of 
the  body  pale  hruwni'>h  white,  with  darker  brown  longi- 
tudinal patches ; bill,  cere,  eyes,  logs,  toes  and  clows,  as  in 
the  male. 

i'riung  ^Resembling  the  females. 

liirds  of  the  )V<ir. — Tho  wings  do  not  reach  so  far  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tail  as  those  in  the  adult.  (Yarrell, 
lliet.  Britith  Uirdt.'S 

Tlie  length  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  British  hawks,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  sex. 

Habits,  /?c/vro<iuc/ioi^  4'*^. — •Assuredly,'  saith  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Fulconrie,  ‘ divers  of  tlieso  Mcrlyns  become 
passing  good  hawkes  and  verie  skilful ; thoir  pr^rty  by 
nature  is  to  kill  thrushes,  larks,  and  partridges.  They  ftoo 
with  greater  flerceness  and  more  hotely  than  any  other 
hawke  of  prey.  They  arc  of  greater  pleastitv,  and  full  of 
courage,  but  a man  must  make  greater  care,  and  take  good 
hoed  to  them,  for  they  aro  such  butie  and  unruely  lliings  with 
their  beakes,  as  divers  times  they  eale  off  their  own  feet  and 
taltoni  very  unnaturally,  so  as  they  die  of  it.  And  this  is 
the  reason  and  true  cauM.',  that  seldom  or  never  shall  vou 
sec  a mewed  or  entermewed  Mcrlyn.  For  that  in  the  Mew 
they  do  spovlo  ihemselvcs,  as  I have  before  declaied.’  Sir 
fuhn  Sebrig’lit  says  that  the  Merlin  will  take  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  and  that  he  may  be  nude  to  tcxxit  on,  that  is.  hover 
near  till  the  bird  be  pursued  and  starteti  again ; ‘and  though 
a Merlin  will  kill  a partridge,  they  arc  not  strong  enough  to 
be  efTeclive  in  tho  field.*  {Obiermtions  on  Hau'king.)  Tho 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ^ound,  and  but  {loorly  made.  The 
eggs  (one  inch  seven  lines  long,  and  one  inch  three  hues 
broad),  vary  in  number  from  four  t<)  five,  ond  arc  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  of  two  shades  of  colour. 

Geogravhical  Distribution. — Europe,  as  high  as  Den- 
mark. ana  as  low  os  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean ; 
Smyrna  (Strickland),  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Smith),  quare 
tamen  : North  America,  according  to  Ur.  Richardson,  who 
says  that ' a single  pair  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhu^  of 
Cvlton  House  in  May,  1627,  and  the  female  was  shot  In 
the  oviduct  them  were  several  fu)l-suu<l  white  eggs,  clouded 
at  one  end  with  a few  bronze-coloured  sMts.  Another 
Bpccimeii,  probably  also  a female,  was  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  but  it  could  not 
be  preserved.*  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  its  migrations  on  the  American  continent ; neither 
'WdsottNuttall,  nor  the  Prince  of  .Musignano  notices  it  ns 
occurring  in  tho  United  States;  but  tho  latter  (Si'ecchio 
Comparuttvo)  mentions  it  as  very  rare  at  Rome,  and  lie  only 
observed  the  voung.  and  that  in  winter.  It  * was  formerly 
considered  to  be  only  a u'mtor  visilor  to  tills  country ; but  it 
is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  this  species  breeds  on  tho 
moors  of  tome  northern  eouotries.  Mr.  Sclbv  has  found 
the  nest  several  times  in  Northumberland ; ana  Dr.  Hevs- 
ham  mentions  three  instances  tliat  came  to  his  knowledge 
of  Merlins*  nesl<  in  Cumberland,  where,  ho  says,  this  b>nl 
remains  all  llie  year.  Mr.  Eyton  tells  me  that  tl  breeds  on 
Cadet  Idris;  and  Ui.  Dovaston  sent  a notice  to  his  friend 


mvwulMt  lower  OfS'*'  mW. 

MERLIN,  or,  more  properly,  MERDIHN.  Some  of  ih 
Welsh  antiquaries  s|>cak  oi  three  klerlms:  Merdbiu  Rnirvi 
or  Murhnus  Ambrosiut ; Mcrdhin  WylU.  or  Merlinus  Cum 
donius,  or  Merlinus  Sylvestris ; and  Merdhin  ap  Murvr 
otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalonius  (from  a poem  ascrih 
to  him,  entitled  ’Avallenau,'  or  tho  Orchard),  and  a1i( 
known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Mclehinus,  Mclkinul^ 
Mervynus.  (Nicholson's  Fng.  Iliti.  Library.)  It  is  gt  ^ 
rally  agreed  however  that  the  second  and  third  are  the  enn 
person ; and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  all  the  lUa 
Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of  Merlin  Ambroelas  tjq 
principal  account  we  have  is  in  GeufTrey  of  Monmou 


Ilistoria  Brittonura,*  where  he  is  rcprcsunlcd  as  a 

‘ on  in  the  time  of  KH 
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is  tho  Merlin  who  ta  celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  | 


prophet  and  enchanter,  who  fluurisho 
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the  time  c 

ortigern,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  HBh  rentur] 


especially  by  Spenser,  in  the  • Faery  Queen,*  book  iii.,  < 
elsewhere;  auu  he  is  also  Uic  subject  of  the  Eng' 
metrical  roniaitrc  of  Merlin,  of  the  first  part  of  which  tli 
is  a copy  in  the  library  of  Linco1ii*s  Inn.  and  a i 
aniicnt  one,  containing  also  a second  |iart.  in  tho  Auchitf^ 
leek  MS.  !n  the  Advocates*  Library,  and  of  which  kir' 
Ellis  has  given  an  analysis,  with  extracts,  in  the  first  volid 
of  bis  • Spiecimeui  of  Early  English  Metrical  Honihsi^ 


Mr.  Bewlek,  *•  on  the  authority  of  the  gamekeeper  ^ 
Wyni>(ny  Park.  North  Wales,  that  bo  had  often  seen  il^ 
noftt  of  the  Merlin,  and  that  it  built  and  bred  Uivrc  in  t^ 
summer  of  lo26.”  ^ 

In  the  more  southern  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Dongs' 
shire  the  Merlin  is  considered  to  be  rare,  and  only  tceti  ia 
winter-  On  our  eastern  coast  it  is  killed,  but  iu»lver7‘ 
often,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  ’J'lu>  spvcinten^  obr 
tained  are  gcnermllr  young  birds,  and  these  occur  most  fiT' 
qiicntly  in  autumn*,  or  at  the  beginning  uf  winter,  io  lr» 
land,  accunling  to  Mr.  Thompson,  tho  Merlin  is  iodiKenai4t 
in  several  noriliorn  counties.  It  Liwls  also  in  Srutlaii^^ 
in  Orkney,  and  in  Shetland.  In  North  Wales  the  youfijjg 
birds  are  called  Slone  Falcons;  but  among  ornilhou^ri*t^ 
the  Stone  Falcon  is  considered  to  be  on  auuU  binL 
not  however  improbable  that  the  liabit  of  sitting  on  a b«e 
stone  or  portion  of  rock,  by  which  this  species  has  ac<|utre« 
tlio  name  of  Slone  Falcon,  is  common  to  it  at  all  ages  aud 
in  other  countries.'  {Yanrell./oc.a7.) 

The  character  of  the  Merlin  is  thus  summed  up  in 
old  French  quatrain:— 

* L’jUwifriUon  bMN  (wr  c\ifcaUli 
A U eatars»).H  furt  bsfS>  couna^, 

Ei  bicu  qit'il  wit  il.Siit  U nt|(« 

A peir  mjrvir  m pwf* 
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Of  tlK  Caledonian  Merlin  Ihcro  is  o life  in  Latin  hcxame* 
ters,  extending  to  U28  lines,  by  Geofiref  of  Monmouth, 
who  professes  to  have  comoilcd  it  from  an  Amioric  ori- 
ginal ; it  is  extant  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vesp.,  E.  iv^, 
and  has  never  been  printed,  but  there  is  an  account  of  it 
in  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Kllis's  work.  (See  also  Pinker- 
ton’s Inquiry  into  the  Early  Hi*tory  of  Sru/fond,  iL  275.) 
Fordun,  in  the  third  book  of  bis  * Sculichronioon,'  has  a 
long  account  of  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  SL  Kentigcrn,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
account  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the  ago  of  the 
Caledonian  Merlin,  and  also  as  to  his  having  been  a native 
and  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathelwyd,  which  ex* 
tended  over  the  south-west  of  Gotland.  That  district,  it 
may  be  added,  still  retains  several  traditionary  recollections 
of  the  fame  uf  Merlin ; his  grave,  in  particular,  is  yet  shown 
near  the  village  of  Drumelxicr,  on  the  Tweed.  (Sec  Sir 
W.  Scott's  Introd.  to  Romance  of  Sir  Trietram^  p.  38;  and 
Note  to  Vition  of  Don  Boderick.  p.  367,  e<lits,  of  1834.) 
Collections  of  the  Prophecies  of  blorlin  have  ap]>oared  in 
French,  at  Paris,  1498;  in  English,  at  London,  1529  and 
1533;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554;  and  there  are  also  manu* 
acripts  of  them,  in  French  and  English,  in  the  Cotton  and 
other  libraries.  (See  Warlon,  liitt.  qf  Eng,  Poet.,  Ui.  430, 
edit,  of  1824.)  Wo  find  some  of  them  applie*!  by  the  poet 
Laurence  Minot,  who  wrote  about  136U,  to  the  victories  of 
Edward  III.  {Ibid.,  and  Minot's  Poems,  by  Ritson,  note, 
Ep.  100-104.)  It  appeurs  to  have  boon  gvncrally  assumed 
uy  the  French  and  English  collectors  that  the  author  of 
these  prophecies  w-as  Merlinus  Ambrosius ; but  in  the 
Scottish  edition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  they  are  attri- 
buted to  Merlin  the  Wild,  or  the  Caledonian.  They  appear 
to  have  been  very  famous  in  Scotland  iA  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Min$tre!*y  qf 
the  Border,  iv.,  pp.  134-147.)  The  ‘ Avallenau,’ and  some 
other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt,  are  pub- 
lishiHl  in  tlie 'Welsh  Archaiolo^,’  3 vols.  8vo.,  1801,  &c. 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vinmration  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  History  ^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.,  1823.) 

MKRI/)N.  [Epaulbmknt.I 

MERLU'CIUS,  a genus  of  flshes,  belonging  to  the 
GaditUr,  or  family  of  Codflshes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  barbule  on  the  chin.  TliU  latter  character  distio- 
guishes  the  species  of  the  genus  Mertudus  from  the 
nurbots  (Zoto)  and  Rocklings  (.4fo/e//aX  and  there  being 
only  two  dorsal  fins  removes  the  present  genus  firom  the 
more  typical  Coilfishcs,  where  there  are  three  dorsal  fins. 

The  bake  (Merluciut  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  affords  a fsiuiliar 
example  of  this  genus.  This  fish  is  found  on  various  parts 
of  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  inhabits  also 
the  seas  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  is  common  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  *.\  linke  of 
three  feet  eight  inches  long,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  ' His- 
tory’of  BrilUh  FUbes,'  'suppli^  the  weans  of  obtaining 
the  following  particulars.  *T1ie  length  of  the  head,  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  as  one  to  three,  the 
depth  of  the  body  not  so  great  as  the  lencth  of  the  head; 
the  ventral  fins  nro  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  the 
rays  not  unenually  elongated;  the  pectoral  fins  commence 
in  a line  unoer  the  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum,  the 
rays  ending  with  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin : the  first 
dorsal  fin  itself  short  and  triangular  in  shape ; the  second 
dorsal  fin  commences  in  a line  over  the  vent ; the  anal  fin 
begins  immediately  behind  the  vent ; both  the  second  dorsal 
fin  and  the  anal  fin  terminate  on  tlie  same  plane,  near  the 
tail ; the  rays  strong  and  stiff:  the  caudal  rays  a^ut  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  oven. 

'The  fin  rays  in  numWr  are:— Dorsal  10, 29 ; pectoral  11 ; 
ventral  7 ; anal  21 ; caudal  19. 

'The  head  U depreased ; tho  inside  of  the  mouth  and  gill- 
covers  black ; the  lower  jaw  the  longest ; loeth  slender  and 
sharp,  in  a single  row  in  each  jaw ; the  irides  yellow,  with 
a dark  outer  circle;  the  lateriu  line  of  the  b^y  straight 
tlroughout  the  posterior  half,  then  gra<lually  rising  to  tho 
uppdr  edge  of  iho  operculum ; the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
line  is  that  of  one  white  line  between  two  dark  ones;  the 
scales  largo ; colour  of  the  body  dusky  brown  above,  lighter 
beneath ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dark;  ventral  and  anal  fins 
pale  brown.' 


Till!  CaduM  Magetianicu*  of  Forster  and  the  Q.  Maraldi 
of  Risso  arc  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  species  belonging  to 
the  present  genus. 

ME'ROB  (Malacology),  Schumacher's  name  fur  certain 
cowrv-shelU.  Cythertta  tulcaia,  scripta,  hiant,  jkc. 

Mfe'ROR.  [Nile.] 

MKRO'i’IDite,  a family  of  Fissirostral  birds  which,  in  tho 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
conterminous  tribe  of  Tenuirotires  by  tbc  length,  slender- 
ness, and  downward  curvature  of  the  bill.  He  add.s  that  it 
exhibits  at  first  sight  a decided  discrepancy  with  the  suc- 
ceeding family  of  Hirundinid<r,  where  the  bill  is  short  and 
wide;  and  that  if  we  examine  only  the  typical  species  of 
each,  wo  must  adroit  that  in  respect  to  these  particulars 
there  is  a manifest  disitnclion  between  them.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  tho  general  cliaracters  in  which  onth 
families  approach  each  other,  such  a<i  the  breadth  of  the 
rictus  of  tlie  bill,  the  short  and  feeble  legs,  the  strength  of 
the  wing,  and  the  conse<)nent  habit  of  using  that  member 
chiefly  in  seeking  their  support,  a gradual  approximation 
it  found  to  take  place  even  in  their  bills ; those  of  some  of 
the  extreme  species  of  Mertips  becoming  shorter  os  they 
approach  Hirundo ; while  those  of  some  of  the  latter  group 
partially  desert  their  own  type,  and  by  degrees  assume  the 
lengthened  form  of  the  hill  of  the  Dee-eaters.  The  tail  of 
Merops  again  is  equally  found  to  desert  the  typical  cha- 
racters of  tlic  group,  namoly,  the  greater  length  of  the  two 
middle  feathers,  in  cader  to  become  even  in  some  species, 
then  slightly  forked,  and  at  length  to  be  idcnliflcKl  with  the 
fully  forked  tail  of  Hirundo,  Mr.  Vigors  is  further  of 
opinion  that  among  the  Tenuirostres  tlie  genus  Promerops 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fissirostral  group  by  means  of 
A/eroyw,  the  cun'cd  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  own.  (Vigors,  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect 
the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds.  Linn.  Trans.,  voL  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {ClatsiJIcation  qf  Birds,  vol.  il)  is  of 
opinion  that  tho  Meronidse,  or  Beo-caters,  succeed  the 
Swallows,  and  says  of  tDO  hlerops  Aviaster  [BaB-aATxa], 
that  it  annually  visits  Italy  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
! may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  vinc)’ards  and  olive  plan- 
tations with  a flight  much  resembling  the  swallow,  though 
more  direct  and  Toss  rapid.  He  observes  that  tlieir  bill  is 
indeed  considerably  longt>r  and  more  slender,  but  remarks 
that  this  difference  is  soflened  down  by  tbo  intervention  of 
the  genus  Eurystomus,  containing  the  Swallow  Rollers  of 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  have  this  organ  very 
short.  To  these,  be  thinks,  succeed  the  true  Rollers,  Cora- 
CIO/ (Linn.),  which  arrive  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  with  tho 
Bee  caters,  and  associate  also  in  small  flocks.  ‘ Tlieso  two 
genera  of  Rollers,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  * are  so  indisso- 
lubly united,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a preconceived  theory  could  ever  have  induced 
certain  naturalists  (whose  labours  in  other  respects  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  science)  to  have  placed  them  in 
two  different  orders.  The  wliole  structure  of  tho  Kullcrs, 
their  Icnglheneil  pointed  wings,  and  thoir  finn  and  oficn 
forked  tad,  at  oiioe  induces  the  idea  that  they  fec<l  upou  tho 
wing ; while  their  very  short  legs,  scarcely  longer  than  tlieir 
hind  toe,  might  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  alight  and 
walk,  like  the  crows,  umii  tlic  CTound ; but  this  question  is 
at  once  decided  by  a knowlouge  of  their  economy,  which, 
from  personal  ubservafion,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  intervention  of 
tho  Rollers  at  once  lessens  flie  abrupt  transition,  which 
would  otherwise  be  apparent,  from  the  perfect-footed  Swal- 
lows to  tho  sygodact)de  Bee-CDlers;  and  wo  are  thus  pre- 
pared fur  all  tKoso  birds  whuHC  toes,  as  it  wore,  aro  solderod 
together  like  those  of  the  hferopidee.  * Here  p<!rhaps  w*e 
may  notice  that  most  beautiful  and  rare  genus  A’yc/iornis, 
or  Night-feeder,  os  being  in  all  probability  that  particular 
link  by  whicli  nature  connects  thin  fkmily  with  the  Trogons, 
thereby  uniting  the  three  aberrant  groups  of  the  Pissircs- 
ires  into  one  priraat7  circle.  M.  lerominck,  overlooking 
its  particular  structure,  placed  this  genus  with  Murops,  ta 
which  indeed  it  has  a close  rcscmhlanco ; wliilo  its  connec- 
tion to  Prionites  (III.)  in  other  parts  of  its  organisation  is 
no  less  obvious.  Its  preeiso  situation  in  short  reijuires 
further  investigation.*  See  also  KiNoristiER  and  Mxli- 

PHAOID.K. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  following  character  as  distin 
gnishing  the  family 

I Wings  long,  pointc'l ; the  first  quill  as  1on(^  or  nuailv 
I as  any  of  tho  otnerd. 
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And  he  arranges  the  following  genm  under  il:— 
Merops.  (Liim.) 

Bill  very  long,  slendur,  slightly  currod.  compressed  ; the 
culmen  carinalvd  ; the  tipenlire,  sharp,  and  not  bent  down- 
ward. IVingi  loTtff.  pointed  ; tho  tips  of  tiic  lesser  quills 
cmarginato.  Taillengthewd.  Fftt  gresiorUL  tSw.) 

Exaropto,  Meroja  (tpiaater. 

Nycliornis.  (8w.) 

BiU  considerably  cunred,  very  long ; the  culmen  with  a 
paraUiil  groove  on  each  side.  H’tni*  rounded,  convex. 
Plumage  lax.  Feet  short,  iosesaorial,  resembling  those  of 
(8w.) 

Example.  Nyctiornii  omiWia. 

* X>rscrtV/ioM.~Grc«n;  crown  Cm  the  adult)  Ulao ; frnntof 
tho  throat  and  breast  bright  red.  (8w.)  Total  length  about 
13  inches,  wings  61,  tail  (beyond)  S,  land  hardly  half  an 
inch.  (Sw.) 

JjKulity^  India. 


KjfoUoniU  SMtrtiM.  (a«.) 

Coronas.  (Linn.) 
mu  moderate,  straight;  tho  sides  hitmd,  but  much  com- 
preaied.  Thu  tip  of  t&}  upper  mandiblo  lient  over  that  of 


^ " 


the  lower,  which  is  obliquely  truncate.  Nostrils 
oblique,  linear.  Gope  very  wide,  extending  beneath  tlw 
eye;  the  sines  bristled,  r^t  inscssorial,  very  slmrt.  All  | 
the  toes  cleft  to  their  boso;  inner  toe  much  iho  shortcht. 
Wings  moderate,  pointo*).  (8w.) 

Example.  Corariat  Ahyntinioa. 

i>rcn;>/(Ofi.— W’hite  round  the  bill;  body  uiuamariM 
green;  back  and  wing-eoverlsriiiuamon  colour;  should^^ 
rump,  and  quills  blue;  tail  green,  the  two  middle  feaths 
blue ; two  long  loose  processes  terminating  the  two  external  I 
quills. 

Subgenus,  Euryitomm,  VielU. 

Subgentric  CAoroefer.— Resembling  C^racias,  but  xhc* 
bill  shorter  and  wklor,  and  the  wings  longer.  No4lriU 
long.  Bictu$  smooth.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Hurwtomuf  Orimtala. 

D^senption. — valour  anuamanne  green ; throat  and J 
point  of  the  wing  (fouet  uc  Toile)  axure;  qutlU  and  Uut'W 
fcaUiora  black ; a white  stripe  upon  tho  wing.  * . 

/.oco/tViet.— Java,  the  south  of  New  Holland,  and  alt  tb^ 
Poljmcsian  Islands.  It  is  the  A’d/oy-Ain  of  tho  natives  uf  ] 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bvdncy,  Dollur-lfint  of  the  coloiu'^ 
and  Tiong  Aa  fu  of  tho  Inhabitants  of  Sumatra,— Corf 
Ori>nf(jfi>,  linn. 


Chloropygta.  ($w.) 

(Tenoral  form  between  Tamatia  and  Corfinat, 
short ; the  tip  not  abruptly  bent.  Rictus  brixtlcd. 
basal,  linear,  oblique.  iFingt  cliort,  convex,  renchinc  *■ ' 
to  the  rump.  Tite  two  first  quilU  much  graduntuil; 
four  next  nearly  e<{ual  and  longest.  Tail  e!ongt|| 
rounded,  and  broad.  Feet  as  in  CoracfVtr.  Madoj 
(SwainsoD.) 

Example,  Cblpropygia  Lfptonmus.  (Lesson ; IIU 
pi.  22.) 

Lcptosomui.  (Vieill.) 

JSiU  about  the  length  of  the  bead,  robust.  71ie  up 
maiMlible  curv'ed  and  uolcbed  near  the  lip.  Gonyastraii^ 
AWn'/«  oblong,  oblique;  tho  mai-gins  elevated.  nak«<‘ 
placed  towards  tlio  middle  of  tho  upper  mandible, 
short  Toes  in  pairs,  as  in  Tamaiia,  Jf'tngM  length 
pointed ; the  first  and  second  quilU  lungaat  Tail  mode 
oven.  (Sw.) 

Example,  LenjAtomu9  rtW<ii«. 

Loealitif$. — ^ibe  oountry  of  the  Kafirs  and  the  roast  j 
Zanzibar,  where  it  is  ssid  to  live  in  the  forests  on  iiis^ 
and  fruits.  Tlio  form  is  arranged  by  Lesson  and  otb 
under  the  family  CuculiiUw,  [LarvcMiOHUS.} 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  (bmily  of  ^Sfr^lpuim  the  I 
the  Fisiiroitrt*.  It  iroraodiatuly  succeeds  the  Por<ad!i« 
and  precedes  the  Jhtl^om<Uf  in  his  arrangement 

M.  Lesson,  in  bis  * Table  MAUiodiquc,*  gives  tlw  Adh 
genera  as  constituting  tlw  family  of  tho  Mrropid*^* 
ro/w,  Aletdo^  DoeWo,  Ctyr,  SyttM,  Todirampkui,  ASn*  ^ 
and  Buctros.  Soe  tho  articlM  KiNoviiuxna  ana  JIi| 
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L#ptBtoa»M  vMdli. 


MEROPS.  [Bxk'Batrr;  MxROptD.s.] 

MKROVINGIAXS.  [Franc*.] 

MKllHICK.  JAMES,  an  EuglUh  diviuo  and  poet,  born 
in  I7'J0,  diud  in  1769.  At  tboa^o  of  fourteen,  whila  altll 
ut  Rradine  school,  he  puUUbed  the  ‘Messiah,  a Divine 
Kssay,’  and  iu  1739,  at  Triiiily  College,  Oxford,  ho  made  a I 
iratulftiiun  of  the  poem  of  Trypliiudorus  on  tiu)  Culture  ef  | 
Troy.  lie  also  published,  in  1741,  the  Greek  lexiofTiyphiO'  j 
dorus.  Ho  wascho^en  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collude,  Oxford,  in  ' 
1744,  and  took  holy  orders,  lliougb,  owing  to  infirm  health,  | 
he  ncvermidorlook  parochial  duties.  Ilts  chief  works  were, 

‘ A Disscrtaliim  on  rroverbs,  ch.  ix. * Prayers  for  a Time 
of  Earthquakes  and  Violent  Floods,*  written  in  J7&6,  soon 
nficr  the  eaitliquaku  at  Einbon:  ‘An  Encouragement  to  a 
Good  Life,  particularly  addressed  to  some  soldiers  quartered 
at  Reading.'  lie  appears  to  have  paid  groat  attention  to  this 
clast  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it.  He 
also  a rote  ‘Poems  on  Saeted  Subjects,' and  made  an  ex- 
cellent trnnslaliun  of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse.  This, 
beyond  all  doubt  ibc  best  poetical  translation  we  have,  was 
unfortunately  not  adapted  fur  parochial  choirs,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  divided  Into  stonxas  fur  music.  On  this  account  it 
has  not  been  used  as  gcncrallv  as  its  merits  would  justify, 
lie  pnhlishod  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  somu  re- 
marks on  profane  as  well  as  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowtb 
rails  him  ‘ one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  scho- 
lars.* 

(Dodilridge's  Letters;  Chalmers's  Biographical  Die- 
tionarv.) 

MEllSEDURG  is  one- of  the  three  governments  into 
which  ihe  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  is  divided.  It  is 
chtetlT  composed  of  territories  which  Saxony  was  comi>ellvd 
to  cv<iu  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  Ifilili,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  electoral  circleorducfayof  Saxony,a 
small  portion  of  Tliuringta,  the  bislioprics  and  chapter-lands 
of  Magdeburg,  Naumburg,  and  Zvitz.  part  of  itie  duchy 
of  Masduburg,  part  of  the  rlistncts  of  Leipzig  and  Meissen, 
wrilh  the  counties  of  Mannsfcld  and  Stolbcrg,  forming  an 
aiva  of  4000  square  miles,  with  a population  (1st  of  January, 
1838)  of  C‘45.U00.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  (be 
govormnont  is  flat,  with  gentle  eminences  but  no  moun- 
tains; the  western  and  smaller  portion  is  mom  mountainous 
than  level,  being  partly  occupied  hv  branches  of  tho  Hars 
tuonnlairu  and  tiio  Tburinccrwald : this  iiortiun  huwm'er 
contains  extensive  and  fertile  levels,  and  tlio  whole  of  the 
government  though  the  soil  is  unequal,  may  be  called 
fertile. 

MERSEBURG,  tho  chief  town  of  the  ^vemment,  is 
siluatt*(l  on  the  river  Soalo,  13  miles  from  Lvipxig,  in31*t2i' 
N.  lot.  and  i E.  long.  It  is  an  old  irregularly  built  (own, 
with  narrow  crooked  strecU,  cootfsling  of  the  town  iUelf, 
the  Clow*,  and  the  two  suburbs  AUenburg  and  Ncumarkt, 
the  latter  lying  on  the  opposite  bankof  th  ' Soak,  over  which 
there  is  a large  stone  bridge.  The  town  U surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  fbur  gates.  Tlic  most  remarkable  buildings 
are,  1,  a flno  palace,  with  a bcautifbl  church,  formerly  (he 
*wsidcnce  of  the  buhop,  and  aAuTwar^is  of  tho  dukus  of 


Saxe-Mcrseburg,  of  tho  Albcrtiiio  line : at  present  it  is  used 
for  the  government  oflicet ; the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  elevonth  century,  in  wliicb  tho  dukes  of  Saxe-M«r»e- 
burg  wtYo  interred : it  bus  a fine  altar-piccu  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  and  one  of  iba  largest  organs  in  Germany ; 3,  the 
cathedral  school;  4,  the  moiiistery  of  St.  Peter,  in  tho 
suburb  of  Altenburg;  3,  the  palace  of  Count  Zechi;  6.  tlie 
military  hospital ; T,  the  new  (own-hnll.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  hkawiso  handsome  buildings.  There  arc  naiiu- 
factories  of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  bi  eneries  and  dis- 
tillenvs.  Tlie  trade  of  (lie  place  is  considerable,  and 
with  tlie  advantages  derived  from  its  being  (be  scat  of  the 
government,  it  is  a very  flourishing  town. 

(Muller,  Worterha^  de$  Primsichin  Staates,  4 %oU. 
6vo.,  1836.) 

klERSENNE,  MARIN,  a very  learned  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  Miuimes,  was 
bom  in  1588  at  Oyse,  in  the  pmsent  department  of  Maine, 
and  roceivwd  bis  education  at  tho  college  of  La  FJcche,  w here 
he  was  a fcllow-studeni  of  Descartes,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimacy  which  a similarity  of  pursuits  ri|>«ncd  into  a 
fiiendship  tlial  death  only  disaolved.  lie  aAerwords  stu- 
died ot  the  university  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Sorbonne.  lit  1613  he  took  tho  vows  at  the  convent  of  the 
Minimet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing received  ordination  as  priest,  when  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  which  be  acquired.  In  1615  he  filled 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Ncvers,and  tbero  taught  till  the 
year  1619,  when  ho  was  cirasen  superior  of  (he  convent,  ni>d 
on  cumnlctiug  the  term  of  his  office  be  travelled  into  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  the  Noiherlanda  He  finally  settled  in 
Paris,  where  his  gentle  temper  and  his  politu  and  engaging 
manners  procured  him  a number  ot  dtAtinguished  friends. 
Of  these  tne  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  bis  abiUlica,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  has  been  stated — though  tho  story  seems  highly  im- 
probable— that  Descartes,  by  tho  advice  of  Merfonne,  at 
once  chnngeil  his  intention  of  (bunding  hissnlcmou  the 
rinciplu  of  a raeuutu.  and  adopted  that  of  a plenum.  Tlie 
ucovury  of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  also 
to  Descartes  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  neither 
are  we  indebted  fur  (be  first  notice  of  this  curve.  [Cy- 
cloid.] Mersciine  die<l  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  cold  water  when  uvcr-bealud.  Tho  result  of 
this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  absceu  in  the  side,  which 
he  desired  should  l>o  opened.  Tlio  surgeon  made  the  inci- 
sion two  inches  below  the  right  placu,  and  the  patient  ex- 
pired under  (ho  operation. 

The  Pdre  Morsenne  w*as  undoubtedly  a man  of  great 
loarning  and  unwearied  research,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  bis 
age ; but,  except  bis  Barvwnie  £/mrerre//e,  his  works  are 
now  unread  and  almost  unknown.  If  by  some  he  was  over* 
rated, by  olliera  he  baa  been  undervalued : and  when  Vultairo 
mentioned  him  saUtttimma  at  trUminime  iVre  Menenn  , 
bo  indulged  bis  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  witose  writ- 
ings, it  is  to  bo  suspected,  he  was  very  little  aoi)uaiu(ed. 
Hu  eulogist  however,  in  llte  Dictimnaire  lltslorique, 
admits  that  be  very  ingeniously  convened  the  thoughts  of 
ethers  to  his  own  uae;  and  the  Abbe  Le  Vam  calls  him 
U boH  lAtrrun — w skilful  pdferer.  Neterthefess,  tho  wurk 
above  named,  L' Uarmonie  Vniv*rtelio%  cuniwant  la  Thioria 
ei  la  Pratiqua  da  la  Muaiqtte,  in  3 vola.  fol.,  1637,  his 
proved  of  toe  utmost  value  to  all  later  writera  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  tho  number,  to  the  author  of  the  present 
notice.  Dr.  Burney  says  of  it,  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
' partiality  to  his  country,  want  of  taste  and  meth^.  there 
are  (in  the  work)  so  many  curious  researches  and  ingenious 
philosophical  experiments,  which  hat*e  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  subsequent  WTilvrs,  particularly-  Kircber,  as  render 
the  book  extremely  Miluublu  :*  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  r«^ 
marks,  that  ‘ Iho  character  of  Mersennus  as  a philosopher 
and  mathematician  is  well  known  iu  the  Icamed  wuild.  Tu 
that  dUpositiua  which  led  biro  to  the  must  abstruse  studie.A 
bo  joined  a nice  and  judicious  ear,  aud  a passionate  love  of 
music:  these  gave  a direction  to  las  pursuits,  and  worenru- 
ductivc  of  uumborlots  exiNiriiuents  and  calculations  tending 
to  dcmuiM'rato  the  principles  of  bannonics,  and  to  prove 
that  (hc^y-ro  inde^Mindcnt  on  habit  or  fasliion,  custom  or 
caprice,  oud,  in  short,  have  their  foundation  in  natuie,  and 
in  the  original  framo  and  constitution  of  the  universe.*  The 
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noi'k  was,  in  K>4h,  tianslaccd  into  l^lln  and  cnlori^ed,  by 
Ihc  author ; but  both  the  original  and  Irandation  urc  now 
become  as  rare  as  they  nre  curious  to  the  antiquary  and  in- 
tcrcstinif  to  the  inubi4-al  inquirer. 

^tF.RSEY.  [Chkshirs;  Lancashire.] 

MERTHYR  TYDV’IL  or  TYDFIL  a parliamentary 
borough  and  paiiah  in  the  luindrodof  Caerphilly  and  county 
of  Gluinurgan,  18  miles  south  bv  east  from  Cardiff  and  140 
mi  es  w'est-north-west  from  iLondon  (direct  distances). 
The  parish  extends  from  north  to  south  about  1 0 rodes,  and 
bus  an  average  breadth  of  three  mdes;  comprising  the 
haniiets  of  Forest,  Garth,  Gellideg,  TafT-and  Cynon,  and 
IloclcU-Wormwotwl.  Part  of  thohainlolof  Forest  and  part 
of  tire  humlet  of  Taff-and  Cynon  are  not  includeil  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  parliamentary  borough;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  TIio  town 
lies  in  a valley  to  the  left  of  the  Taff  river,  but  the  houses 
are  so  scattereil  that  it  is  dithcuU  to  bay  where  it  cither 
begins  or  terminates;  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  whole  parish 
what  can  bo  correctly  denuminaled  u street.  Tbo  houses 
themselves  arc  for  the  most  part  of  a very  mean  description, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  beer  and 
retail  shops. 

This  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  fromTyddI,  or  Tudfll, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  (rcgulua)  of  Garthmadrin,  who  was 
murdorv'd  here  by  a party  of  marauding  Saxons.  Tho 
church,  subsequently  erected  near  the  spot,  was  dedicated 
to  Merlh)r  Tydvil,  or  St.  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  in  comme- 
nionilion  of  tho  event.  The  present  churcli  is  a neat  etlifice 
of  recent  erection.  It  is  in  tlie  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  the 
living,  a rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
ha-H  a net  annual  revenue  of  G75/.  Besides  tho  parish 
church  there  is  a chopel-of-ease,  called  Dowlais  Chapel. 
The  assessed  taxes  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1 830,  amounted 
to  15H7/.  13r.  \d. 

MerlhyrTydvil  was  not  icprcscnted  in  parliament  till  the 
passing  of  the  ' Reform  Act.'  It  now  returns  one  member. 
The  mining  operations  of  this  place  were  comparatively  un- 
important  prior  to  the  year  1753.  About  this  time,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  importance  of  preparing  iron  by 
means  of  pit-coal,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Avlesbury,  became  Ihc  lessee  of  a consinerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  ncighbouvhootl,  and  erected  the  first 
smelting-furnace  at  Cyfarthfu.  During  the  American  war 
that  gentleman  contracted  with  government  for  supplying 
the  several  arsenals  with  cannon,  from  which  ami  other 
similar  undertakings  he  ultimately  realised  a large  for- 
tune. At  the  close  of  tho  war  the  contract  was  transferred 
to  the  Carron  works  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
tensive works  bad  been  established  at  Pendarren  and  more  | 
particularly  at  Dowlais.  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoelch- Worm- 
wood. Tho  latter  place  is  now  iho  scat  of  the  immense 
smelting-furnaces  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  empire.  There  are  in  all  the  p.arish  twenty-four  fur- 
naces, and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  in  the  year 
1S3II  the  quantify  of  iron  produced  in  South  Wales  ' was 
estimated  at  277,01)0  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  materially  exceed  300,000 
tons.'  (M'Culloch.) 

The  population  of  tho  parish,  in  1S31,  was  22,083,  hut 
it  is  extremely  fluctuating,  a slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade  causing  it  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
thousands.  A decrease  of  this  description  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  number  above  given  is  less 
than  tho  average  population.  The  market-days  aa*  Werlncs- 
day  and  Friday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  13th  May,  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  December,  and  Trinity  Monday. 

iliritmdary^  Population,  arid  Church  Itevenue  Repori.f; 
BetitUtrt  of  Png/and  and  fFa/cs  ; M'Culloch's  Statistical 
decount  of  ih(*  British  Empire,  &c.) 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  Tliis  college  was  first 
founded  at  Maldon.  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton, bishop  of  Rochester  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  in 
1274  removed  it  to  Oxforil. 

Kla  Longe»pe,  countess  of  Warwick,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a Wnefactor  toil  about  the  year  1293.  John  Wylliott, 
D.D.,  chancellor  of  Exeter,  gave  exhibitions  in  1380  for  the 
mainlenanco  of  twelve  portionista*,  called  poslmasterM,  who 
were  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen  by  Jolm  Chamber, 
fellow  of  F.ton,  who  directed  that  his  two  addnional  exhibi- 
tioners should  be  elected  from  Eton  College.  Chalmers 
says,  ‘On  the  building  of  the  chattel  these  postmasters  offi- 


ciated ns  choristers,  and  had  a salary  of  six  shillings  ttna 
fourpence  per  annum  for  this  service  t hut  there  was 
that  lime  no  regular  choir.’  These  exhibit  iinieis,  he  adds, 
resided  in  a hall  opposite  to  the  college,  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Peter  de  Abingdon,  or  Habemlon,  the  first 
warden;  and  here  they  remained  until  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  roign.when  they  were  taken  into  college. 
Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St.  PaulV,  who  died  lu 
1727.  and  who  had  received  hia  education  at  this  college, 
founded  four  scholarships  for  natives  of  Oxfoid.  His  bene- 
faction however,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  pass  into  efleci 
until  the  year  1733. 

The  foundation,  at  present,  consists  of  a wanlen.  twenty- 
four  fellows,  fourteen  ^slmaaters,  four  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerks.  The  natives  of  the  following  diocesi^ 
are  not  eligible  to  fcllowsliipii:  viz.  St.  Asajih,  Bangor,  St. 
Daviil's,  Llandaff,  Hereford,  Chiclicsler,  Exeter,  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a warden  the  fellows  choose  three  of  their  number, 
whom  ilwy  present  to  the  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  ap)H)ints  one  of  them. 

The  preferment  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  con.sists 
of  the  rectory  ofGarolingay.  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  vicar- 
age of  Diddington,  in  lluntingdonshirc ; the  vicanige  of 
Eleham,  in  Kent ; the  rectories  of  Kibworih  Beauchamp  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Denton,  in  Norfolk;  the  vicarages  of 
Embleton  and  Ponteland,  in  Northumberland  ; the  recto- 
ries of  Cuxham  and  Ibstonc,  in  Oxfordshire;  with  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Oxford,  and  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  and  the  chapels  of  Wolvercol  and 
Holywell ; the  rectory  of  Farley,  and  the  vicarage  of  Maldon, 
with  the  chaiiel  of  Chessmgton,  in  Surrev ; the  rectory  of 
Lapworth,  and  the  vicarage  of  Great  Wolford,  in  Warwick- 
shire ; and  the  vicarago  of  Stratton  St.  Maremret’s,  in 
Wilts. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  society  may 
be  enumerated  Duns  Scotus;  Bradwardine,  and  Islip,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury;  Wicliffe,  who  was  a fellow  of  Mer- 
lon ; George  Owen,  physician  to  Henry  VIII. ; Jewel,  bishop 
of  Salisbury;  Sir  Isaac  Wake;  Devereux,  earl  of  Esm*x.  the 
parliamentary  general;  Cres-iy,  the  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian; Anthony  i Wood,  the  Oxford  historian;  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  Among  the  wardens,  Dr.  Chamber,  ano- 
ther of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  physicians;  Sir  Henry  Savile; 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  tho  circulation  of  the 
blood,  have  been  tho  most  conspicuous. 

T ho  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  three  courts  ; the 
outer  one  toward  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  1589,  except  the 
tower  and  gate,  which  arc  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most 
ancient  part  of  tho  college  was  built  hy  Severand  Fifzjamos. 
two  of  the  wardens,  afterwards  bishoiw.  The  chapel,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  outer  court,  is  also  a parish  church,  dedi- 
rated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  contains,  among  other 
monuments,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bo<lIcy. 

The  number  of  members  of  this  college,  December  31 
18.38,  was  133. 

I (Gulch’s  Colleges  and  UaUs  qf  Or/ord;  Chalmers’s  Hi*' 
iory  of  the  University  qp  Oxford;  Oxford  Univfrsitv 
Calendar,  1839.) 

MERU'LID^,  Thrushes,  a family  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
placed  by  Mr.  V igors  between  tho  Laniadtr,  or  Shrikes,  and 
the  Sylvindcf,  or  H arblers.  In  the  former  family,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  J^angu,  Cuv.,  together  with  Prionops,  Lani- 
anus,  and  Thamnophilus  of  \icillot,  bring  us  in  contact 
with  the  Thrushes,  and  that  the  extremes  of  the  family  will 
be  found  in  Uraucalus  an<l  Ceb!yj)eri»  of  Cuvier,  which  lat.t 
has  been  latterly  arranged  with  the  Thrushes,  and  lx>th  of 
which,  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  dejire.*ised  at  the  bos,e. 
lead  back  lo  Tyranntts,  and  tlie  other  broad-billed  groups 
which  commence  the  family.  Mr.  Vigors  feels  inclined 
rather  to  leave  Cebhjperis  in  its  original  station  among 
tho  Shrikes,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail-covcrts,  which 
form  themselves  into  a kind  of  puffed-out  cluster  on  the 
back. 

‘ The  family  of  Mendidtp^  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  'con- 
nected as  above  with  the  Laniadte,  rompiiscs  a cctvsidertble 
rinmlwr  of  species  and  many  natural  genera;  but  which, 
like  most  of  the  Insessoriol  groups,  have  hitherto  received 
Hut  partial  examination.  Tlie  general  views  by  which  tlicy 
seem  to  be  allied  among  themselves,  us  far  at  least  as  can 
bo  judged  from  their  present  unorganised  condition,  may 
be  staled  as  follows:— but  with  tlial  expression  of  doubt 
which  ever  attends  inquiries  like  the  present,  where  the 
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aoftencc  of  accurate  information  to  the  economy  of  the  sub* 
jecis  before  us,  and  of  extensive  kiiou  ledf'e  of  the  forms  con* 
nccieil  with  them,  leaves  us  no  bettor  foundation  for  our  in- 
ferences than  |Rirtial  conjecture.  The  genus  Myiothcra, 
lit.,  seems  to  be  the  first  group  of  the  present  family  which 
U connected  with  tbo  Laniadec,  where  it  is  met  by  some  of 
the  siiialler  species  of  TAa/7im>;>A(/ur.  This  group  seems  to 
lead  by  PiUOt  V leilU  tind  perhaps  Cinelut,  li^dist.,  through 
Some  intervening  forms,  to  the  true  Tf\rutket,  or  the  genera 
Turdut  of  authors  and  Merula  of  Ray,  which  form  the  type  j 
of  the  family.  To  these  we  may  tuld  that  portion  of  the 
Linnean  Orioles,  which,  possessing  the  curved  and  notched 
bill  of  the  Thrushes,  constitutes  the  genus  Oriolus,  or  true 
Oriole,  of  the  present  day.  Hero  vo  meet  several  groups, 

funerally  arranged  without  order  in  tlie  Linnean  genus 
Urdus,  and  hitherto  entirely  uncharactcrised,  which  gradu- 
ally lead  from  the  typical  grou|)s  to  those  which  possess  a 
more  generally  delicate  conformation  ; until  the  compara* 
tirely  strong  form  and  robust  bill  of  the  Thrushes  is  lust  in 
the  weaker  body  and  more  slender  bill  of  the  ff'arblers. 
Here  again  the  group  of  Rock  Thrushes,  of  which  the  T. 
saxatilts  is  the  tvpe,  appear  to  bring  us  round,  bv  their 
general  habits  and  assimilating  characters  of  bill  and  tarsi, 
to  Myialhera,  where  wo  entered  the  family.  Those  birds 
which  constitute  the  groups  which  we  denominate  Chat- 
terers, and  which  form  the  genus  Ampelis  of  Linneus,  are 
usually  assigned  a place  near  this  family ; and  1 must  con- 
fess that,  from  the  general  affinity  which  they  appear  to 
bear  to  it,  1 have  felt,  and  still  feel,  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  be  not  their  natural  station.  A strung  affinity  : 
however  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  unite  them  with  the 
wide-gape«l  Pipra.  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which,  i 
by  their  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  present  tribe,  and 
the  extreme  of  the  Fistirostres  which  precede  it.  The 
general  rule  of  placing  groups  in  a conterminous  situation, 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  (ho  predominance  of  their 
more  important  characters,  has  inclined  mo  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  I speak,  provisionally  among  the  Piprid/r, 
at  the  extreme  termination  of  the  tribe  beiure  us.  In  my 
present  view  of  the  case,  the  characters  in  which  they 
accord  with  that  family  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups 
of  the  preceding  tribe  appear  to  predominate.  More  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  these  subjects  will  clear  away  these  and 
similar  difficulties.  But  1 cannot  too  oi\en  insist  upon  the 
point,  that  whatever  alteralions  may  lake  nlaoc  hereafter  in 
our  ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  lliese  subordinate 
groups,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
whicu  it  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  iUustmto.  Initeed 
of  impugning  our  general  views,  they  will  merely  remove 
those  doubts  on  minor  points  in  which  our  present  limited 
uaintftneo  with  nature  involves  us.’ 
n Mr.  Swainson's*  Ciassiheatiun  of  Birds,’  the  reader  will 
And  elaborate  details  of  bis  views  rcspocting  the  affinities 
and  analogies  of  this  extensive  family,  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in 
the  Synopsis,  where  the  family  is  placcil  between  the  La- 
niiidte  amt  the  Sylriadcr. 

Merulida. 

Subfamily  Brachyj»(jdirtte. 

Feet  very  short.  Hind  too  almost  as  long  as  tarsus. 
Claws  short,  much  curved.  Bill  distinctly  notched.  Wings 
short,  rounded.  Feathers  on  the  rump  very  long  and  thick- 
set. (Sw.) 

Genera.  Mieropus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  somewhat  conic,  but  the 
culmen  gradually  arched.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  feathered 
beyond  tno  knees.  Lateral  toes  unequal ; hinder  as  long  as 
the  tarsus.  Wings  moderate,  the  llrst  quill  almost  spurious. 
Toil  even.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Miernpus  chaicocephalus.  ‘ PI.  Col.,'  453. 
(Subgenus,  ffypsipeles  (Vig.).  Tail  finked.  Example, 
Uypsipetes psaroidet  (Gould, ' Cent,  llimala  Birds’). 
Brachypus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head ; the  base  broad ; the  sides 
eompressed ; culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the  base 
Rictus  generally  furnished  with  brUtlcs.  Feet  very  short, 
strong:  tariial  scales  entire.  Tarsus  lunger  than  the  hind 
toe.  Claws  curvetl,  broad,  acute,  wings  and  tail  rounded. 
(Sw.) 

Subgcnera.  Brarhyjfus  (Sw.).  Bill  short.  Rictus  bristlevl 
P.C.,  No.y-7. 


Feet  small,  weak,  lutoial  toes  equal,  hinder  too  as  long  as 
the  tarsus. 

Example,  BraeJiypus  disfxir,  * PI.  CJol.,*  137. 

CAforo/Mis (Jard.  and  Selb.).  Bill  more  lengthened;  the 
tip  iiuich  hooked ; the  notch  of  the  upper  mandible  forming 
a small  flistiiict  tooth.  Rictus  of  gape  smooth.  Feet  small, 
lateral  lues  unequal,  the  hinder  toe  rather  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Ckhropsis  Maiabaricus,  * PI.  Col 512,  f 2. 

Jora,  ur  I'ora  (Uorsf.).  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
lengthened,  somewhat  conic,  and  rounded.  Rictus  smooth. 
Tarsus  rather  lengthened,  the  anterior  scales  divided. 
Middle  and  hinder  toe  of  equal  length.  Tarsus  much  longer 
than  either.  Tail  very  short,  fasciculated;  the  tips  truncate 
and  oven. 

£.xample.  scapularis,  Horsf.,  'Java.* 

Andropadus  (Sw.).  Bill  verj'  short,  resembling  that  of 
Brachypus,  but  the  upper  mandible  crenated  near  the  tip. 
Neck  with  setaceous  butrs.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings,  tail, 
and  feet  as  in  Broc/i^us.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Audrufiodus  voci/erus,  *OU.  d'Afr.,’  106,  f.  2. 

Htematoruis*  (Sw.).  Head  crested.  Bill  short.  RiriiM 
bristled.  Feel  short,  lateral  toes  unequal,  hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  which  is  e([uul  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings 
and  tail  ruundud.  (>Sw.) 

Example,  Ilarmatornis  chrysorrhoeus,  * OU.  d’Afr.,*  Ill, 
pi.  107,  f 2. 

Tricophorus.  (Teranv) 

Culmen  gradually  arched.  Nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill 
surrounded  with  lengthened  slender  hairs.  Gape  very 
Btrongly  bristled.  Margins  of  the  mandibles  white. 
Feathers  of  the  crown  and  chin  elongated.  Nape  of  the 
neck  with  several  conspicuous  lengthened  bristles,  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  surrounding  feathers.  Feet  short.  Tar- 
sus longer  than  the  hind  toe,  and  fcathercil  beyond  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  shortest.  Wings  and  tail  moderate,  the 
former  with  the  three  first  quills  much  graduated. 

Example,  Tricophorus  o/itaceus.  (Swaiiison,  * Birds  of 
West  Alrica,*  i.,  264.) 

Phyllastrcphus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  bead,  strong,  the  tip  rather  hooked. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  small,  compact, 
directed  forwards,  and  compressed  on  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Wings  and  tail  moderate,  rounded.  Feet  short,  simng. 
robust.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  same  length;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest : hinder  toe  sliorter  than 
the  inner  one.  Anterior  tarsal  scales  divided.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Phyllastrephwt  Capensis, ' Ois.  d’Afr.,*  1 1 2,  f.  1 . 

Icleria.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  with  the  general  form  of  that  of  Brachyfnis,  bnl  the 
culmen  mure  elevated  and  arched,  and  both  mandibles  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  rounded.  Tarsus  considerably  length- 
ened and  strong.  Inner  toe  the  shortest;  middle  toe  vorj 
loi^.  Locality,  America. 

Example,  Icleria  polyglotta.  (Wilson,  pi.  6,  f.  2.) 

Subfiimily  Afyotherinee  (Myiolhcrinn?).— 

Bill  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical;  the  tip  suddenly 
bent  down  or  hooked. 

Dasyccphala.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  heail,  straight ; tip  abruptly  houketl, 
base  wide,  the  rest  somewhat  cylindrical.  Gunys  strong, 
ascending.  Nostrils  and  front  defended  by  stiff  foathcni 
and  bristles,  pointing  in  different  directions.  Rictus  strongly 
bristled.  Tarsus  lengthened,  slender:  lateral  scales  nu- 
merous, small,  oval.  Toes  and  claws  slender ; inner  too 
shortest ; outer  toe  connected  to  the  middle  as  fur  as  the 
first  joint.  Hind  claw  large.  Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Example,  Dasycephula  r%{fescens.  (Birds  qf  Brazil,  pi. 
76.) 

M)iutbera.  (III.) 

Feet  lengthened,  rather  stout.  Lotcral  scales  of  tarsus 
in  an  entire  piece.  Claws  not  broad,  nor  greatly  curved. 
Bill  as  in  the  small  7’Aum»opA///.  Wings  short.  Tail  mo- 
derate, rounded. 

Subgencra  Myioihera.  Inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer 
and  cleft  to  its  ba>.e ; outer  too  with  its  fir»l  joint  umleii  lu 
that  of  the  muKlle  toe.  Tire  tarsus  with  the  anluiiur  scales 
divided. 

UnjTwrphilit  (Sw.).  Inner  toe  shorter  than  the  outer, 

* NJ}.-  TUii  MuK  !•  i rcvccau  ,L  (f  mcukio*.  rul.  x-.  p.  17UI 
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which  U only  slightly  conneclod  to  the  middle.  Tarsus  (typi- 
cally) very  smooth ; all  the  scales  entire.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Drymophila  (‘  ZooU’  111.,  ii.  23.) 

BrachypteryT  (Horaf.).  See  the  article. 

Myiorin<Ui  (Sw.).  Legs  strong.  Inner  toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  All  the  tar>al  scales  divided.  Anterior  cl»w» 
small ; hinder  claw  nearly  straight,  and  as  long  as  the  toe. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  .l/yiocmr/a  Colma,  ‘Enl,*  821. 

Ptlhyt  (Vieill.).  Feet  syndaclilc.  The  inner  lateral  toe 
shortest : the  outer  united  by  its  first  and  second  joint  to 
the  middle  toe.  All  the  tarsal  scales  entire. 

Example,  ftfAy*  o/A»/ro»4.  Vieill.,  ' Gal,’ pi.  123. 

N.B.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  Urotomttx,  F’^rmicivora, 
and  all  the  other  small  Myiothi>rfr,  having  the  feet  weak 
and  the  tarsal  scales  and  claw's  similar  to  those  of  Thamno-  i 
pkilwf,  he  thinks  it  better  to  refer  them  to  that  group ; but 
as  it  has  not  been  analyzed,  he  docs  not,  in  the  ChtA$iJica-  \ 
tion  of  lUrdt,  inc4»rporale  those  two  sub^nora,  altliougb  i 
proposed  by  himself  some  years  ago.  See  Zof>logieal  Jour-  • 
niU,  vol-  i.,  p.  301 ; and  the  paper  On  (he  Natural  AJfinitiet  I 
that  connee/  thr  Orders  and  Familirs  of  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  relhrs  to  Mr.  Swainson’s memoir  in  the  ‘Zoolo- ' 
gical  Journal,' and  obser>'cs  that  (he  reader  may  there  see 
the  line  of  connexion  between  Thamnophilus  and  Myiothera 
fully  established  by  the  intervention  of  se^‘e^al  forms  gradu- 
ally passing  into  each  other,  such  as  Formicirnra,  Urotomus, 
and  i>rymcij'Aj7tt,  (Z-tnn.  7Va/i*.,  voL  xv.)  j 

Pitta.  (Tcmra.)  ; 

Bill  strong,  thrush-like;  the  culmcn  gradually  cun-ed. 
Nostrils  nearly  naked.  Wings  moderate;  the  first  and  se- 
cond quills  but  slightly  graduated.  Tail  remarkably  short, 
alsuost  hid  by  the  covers.  Feet  very  long,  pale,  the  scalu> 
nearly  entire.  Inner  toe  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 
India  and  .\ustralia.  (Sw.) 

Ex-imple,  Pitta  giga^.  * PI-  Col.,*  21". 

Subgenera  Chloritoma  (Sw.).  Bill  as  in  Pitta,  but 
somewhat  thicker.  Nostrils  protected  and  nearly  covcretl 
by  incumbent  feathci's.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  rounded; 
the  four  first  quills  much  grailuated.  Tad  moderate  or 
lengiheneil,  graduated.  Feci  strong,  rather  lengthened: 
the  inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  than  the  outer. — India. 
(Sw.) 

Example.  CMnrisoma  thalaseina,  * PI.  Col.,’  401. 

GraHaria  (Vieill).  Bill  ihrush-Uke,  as  in  Pitta.  Wings 
rounded;  tlm  two  first  quilU  graduated,  the  first  half  as 
long  as  tlie  second,  the  three  next  nearly  equal.  Tail  short 
and  roundetl  l.,e4S  very  lung:  the  tarsus  slender,  pale; 
the  anterior  scales  dividt^  the  lateral  scales  (typically)  en- 
tire. l..ateral  tot's  nearlv  equal. 

Example.  Grallaria  kex.  *Enl.’  702. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  it  appears  to  him  that  Cha- 
mrrza,  Vig.,  U more  an  aberrant  species  of  Grallaria  than 
a distinct  type  in  (ho  genus  Pitta:  the  only  species  known 
chiefly  differing  in  having  the  tail  longer  and  the  lateral 
scales  divided. 

Cinclus.  (BechsL) 

Rill  moderate,  rather  slcridcr,  very  straight,  considerably 
depros»ed  ; tip  absolutely  notched  ; gonys  ascending.  Nos- 
trils nakeil,  merobrannevsius;  the  aperture  very  small  and 
linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded  ; the  first  quill  spurious. 
Tail  very  short,  even.  Feet  Urge,  very  strung,  pale;  the 
Uleral  toes  equal : tarsal  scales  entire  and  smooth.  (Sw.) 

E.xamplc,  Cinelus  ulbimllis.  Selby,  pi.  4t>. 

Subfamily  MfTuHfur.  True  Thrushes. 

WiiiET^  more  lenztheiicrl  and  pointed.  Rill  notched,  with 
theculmen  irradually  curved  to  the  tip.  which  is  bent,  but  not 
hooked,  over  the  lower  mandible.  Feet  formed  both  for 
percbmg  and  walking.  (Sw.) 

Petroriiicla.  (Vig.)  Rot;k  Tlirushcs. 

Bill  thrush-like  : tip  of  the  upper  mandible  abruptly  bent 
down  and  neatly  entire.  WingH  moderate  ; the  first  quill 
spurious : the  second  shorter  than  the  three  next,  which  arc 
equal  and  lon^etl.  Tail  even.  Anterior  scales  divided. 
).aleral  toes  equal.  Claws  small,  but  slightly  curved. 

E.xample,  Petroeinela  mimtana.  ‘Ois.  d .\fr,*  pi.  lOl. 

Subgenus  Pelrupbila  tSw.).  Bill  lhru.di-likc:  llicru)> 
men  and  tip  of  the  upficr  mandible  gradually  bent  and  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  an  in  the  la-.t.  pale;  anterior 

n aksenarc.  I.oiteral  toes  unequal ; inner  shortest.  Claws 
moderate  and  fully  curved.  (Sw.) 


Example,  Petrocincta  q/anocephala.  (Gould,  *C«nU  of 
Himal.  Birds.') 

Mcrula.  (Willughby.) 

Sec  the  article  Blackuiud. 

Orpheus.  (Sw.) 

General  structure  of  Merula.  Bill  more  curved  in  the 
culmcn;  the  notch  small,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Rictal  bris- 
tles rather  filrong.  Wings  roundel;  the  three  first  quills 
graduated.  Tail  )en;^theucd,  graduated,  or  rounded.  Inner 
too  manifestly  shorter  than  thr  outer. 

Example,  Orpheus  Polyglottus.  Wilson,  pi.  10.  f.  I. 

Subgenus  Cossypha,S \g  (General  stnu'luro  of  Orpheus, 
but  the  wings  more  rounded,  and  the  tail  less  so.  Rictus 
smooth.  Africa  only. 

Example,  Cossypha  Inteoctps.  (Sw.,  * Birds  of  West 
Africa,’  1,  pi.  32.) 

Chtclops.  (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  thrush-hke,  notched.  No^^trils  basaU 
large,  naked,  mcmbmnaccous;  the  aperture  lateral  and 
linear.  Frontal  feathers  rigid ; the  shafts  composed  of 
bristles.  Chin  feathers  the  same,  hut  weaker.  Rictus 
bmtled.  Wings  very  short  aud  rounded.  Tail  rather 
lengthened,  broad,  convex,  soft,  aud  slightly  rounded.  Tarsi 
very  long  and  strong : anterior  scales  divided.  Lateral  (ues 
unequal.  Claws  small,  obtuse,  and  slightly  curved;  the 
thri*e  anterior  of  equal  size. — AfricJi,  (Sw.) 

Example,  Cheetops  Burehellti,  PI.  ’Col.,'  3S5. 

Subfamily  Craierojtodina?.  Bahl/lers. 

Ijegs  remarkably  long  and  strong,  with  the  claws  but 
slightly  curved.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  T.'iil  large, 
bruail,  graduated,  and  very  t'Ofl.  Plumage  lax.  Bill  com- 
pressed, straight,  hard  : the  tip  nearly  entire.  (Sw.) 

Pellorncum.  (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  straight,  somewhat  conic;  lip  notched; 
gonys  ascending.  Frontal  feathers  small,  rigid,  dirccte<l 
forwards.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  very  short,  much  rounded. 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.  Tar;>us  and  middle  toe  of  equal 
length ; lateral  toes  much  shorter,  and  equal ; hinder  t(»o 
shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  very  small,  and  but 
shglilly  curved.  Tarsal  scales  hardly  divided.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Pellorncum  rujkeps. 

CraieropuA.  (Sw.) — (lanlhocmcU — part) 

Bill  nearly  a-s  long  as  the  head;  more  or  less  straight 
from  the  base;  much  comprcM.sod;  obsolclcly  notched. 
Rictus  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  rigid.  Whig-j  short, 
rounded.  Tail  large,  broa  I,  soft,  and  rounded.  Feet  very 
large  and  strong.  'i'ari>us  jeiigthencd ; the  anterior  scales 
divided.  I.ateral  toes  ncarlv  «)ual ; hind  toe  large,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  midtllo  (i>o.  Piuroagc  lax,  soft.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Cratero\jus  Reinicardii.  Zool.,’  III.,  i.  30.) 

(traliina.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  slender,  straight,  rather  cylindrical  above;  the  sides 
Torv  little  compressed;  ba.se  broader  than  high;  tips  of 
both  mandibles  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  naked,  basal. 
Rictus  with  a few  bristles.  Wings  very  long;  first  and 
ficcund  quills  graduated,  four  next  longest.  Tail  length- 
ened, even.  Feel  strong,  formwl  fur  walking,  black; 
anterior  toes  divided,  the  rest  entire.  Lateral  toes  equal ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  very  little  longer  than  the 
bind-toe. — Australia. 

Example,  Gndlina  melannleuca.  Vieill,,  ‘Gal.,*  pi.  150. 

Subgeiius  Cinclosrrma  (Hursf.  and  V'jg.).  Bill  very 
straight;  culmcn  and  gonys  e<;uallv  curved  towards  the 
lioint,  which  is  slightly  notched.  \Vings  very  short;  the 
two  first  quills  graduated  ; the  three  nixt  longest,  and  of 
equal  length.  Tail  lengthened,  broad,  graduated ; the 
feathers  narrowed  towards  their  tips.  Umler-tuil  coverts 
very  long.  Feet  moderate;  inner  toe  longer  than  outer. 
Australia.  Analogous  to  Accentor  among  the  Syleiadst. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Ctnclosoma punctata.  (Shaw,  ‘ ZooL  of  N.  H-.’ 
pi.  9.) 

Malacocircus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  more  or  less  curved,  by  being  elevated  at  (be  base, 
having  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  cuhuen  high 
and  arched  ; (he  tip  almost  entire,  and  not  suddenly  bent 
over  the  lower.  r\M3t  very  large.  Tail  soA,  graduated, 
generally  lengibcnod,  (Sw.) 

Example,  A/u/ncorirrus  striutus.  ('  Z<wl.,*  111.,  ii.,  p'l.l  27.) 

Subguucra.  Mrgalurus  (llorsf.).  Biil  slender.  Rictus 
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brislled.  Wing<  vorv'  short ; llic  two  first  quilU  (rraduafed. 
the  four  next  all  of  :ho  same  leu^ih,  and  lontccst.  Tail 
leri^lhcncil.  }f*ftduali*<l ; llio  fcatliorH  n«rp»\v.  veiy 

liiTiio  ai.d  I'ocs  letigthviUKl ; ihu  inner  toe  rather 

lunger  than  the  outer.  Clawd  slaiuler,  uri'l  hut  slightly 
chrvvil.  Anterior  bcalos  divided,  lateral,  eittirc. 

Example,  Mfif;alunis  puluairis. 

f^muturhimts  (Horsf.).  General  siructuro  of  Cratero- 
pus;  but  both  mandibles  of  the  bill  curbed  and  entire,  ami 
the  shorter  and  much  more  rounded  ; lour  first  quills 
graduati  cl.  Tarsal  scales  entire.  Inner  tu«  rather  shorter 
than  the  outer. 

Example,  P^matorhinus  monianut. 

Tnna/ia  (Hursfi).  Plumage  lax.  Bill  straij^ht,  rather 
short,  much  coraprcs>ed ; cultnen  high  and  arched  gradu- 
ally: tip  ubsolotely  noichod  or  entire  ; cummissiirc  curxed. 
Wings  short,  rounded.  Tall  nioro  or  leas  lengthened,  gra- 
duaie<l.  Feet  strong.  Lateral  toes  nearly  cquaU-^lndia, 
Australia,  Africa.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Timaiia  thoraciett.  (‘  PI.  CoU*  76.) 

Pleroptochus.  (KtttliU.) 

Feet  of  cxtraonlinary  size  and  thickness ; all  the  anterior 
(oe.s  nearly  ei|ually  long ; claws  long,  slender,  slightly 
curved.  Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  rounded  and 
carritvl  erect.  Wings  very  short.  Reprc.^enting  Menura 
and  0/-/Ao«y.r.—  AVe»tcm  Tropical  America  only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Pfcrnjytorhu*  megapodius  (Kittl.,  pi.  4.*Zool.,’ 
111.,  ii.,  pi.  117.) 

Subfamily  Orioltntr.  Orioles. 

Bill  thru^h-like,  as  long  as  tho  head,  broad  at  tho  base, 
compressed  beyond;  thu  base  and  gape  devoid  of  bristles. 
Nostrils  naked  ; aperture  large.  Wings  lengthened.  Rump 
feathers  thick.  JUtcml  toes  unequal.  (Sw.) 

Donacobius.  (Sw.) 

Habit  and  general  structure  of  Crafcro/-«s.  Bill  length- 
ened, slender;  tho  culinen  arched  from  the  base;  tho  tip 
booked  and  notched.  Nostrils  large,  naked,  membrana- 
ceous; the  ai>erture  largo,  oval,  terminal.  Wings  remark- 
ably  short,  and  roundoti.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  cuncated. 
Feet  very  large  and  strong.  Lateral  toes  equal ; claws 
slender,  acute,  slightly  cuneil. — America  only.  (Sw.) 

E.xnmple,  Dormobitu  vociferans.  (•  Zuol.,'  11!.,  ii.,  pi.  72.) 

Scriculus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  rather  slout,  resembling  that  of  Onoltu.  Nimtrils 
naked.  Wings  moderate;  two  first  quills  iH|ually  gradu- 
ated; third  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  Feet  strong,  robust.  Tarsus  much  lunger  than 
hind  toe;  inner  shortest.— Australia.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Sericulus  chtysocephaius.  (Lewin’s 'Birds  of 
New  South  Wales,*  pi.  1.) 

Oriolus.  (Linn.) 

Bill  as  lung  os  the  head;  broad  at  the  base;  lip  distinctly 
nolchc'd,  amt  somewhat  (looked.  Nostrils  short,  nearly 
nakc<l;  aperture  lateral,  large,  aud  oval.  Wings  rather 
lengllietuxl ; first  <iuill  very  short;  secottd  not  quite  w)  long 
a.s  the  lliiid,  which  is  genurolly  the  longest.  Tarsus  rather 
short,  iong<T  tlian  iho  hind  toe  and  claw;  anterior  scales 
disided.— Old  World.  (Sw.) 

Example,  OroJus  Galbula.  ('  Enl.,*  26.) 

Subgenus (Ilorsf.).  Bill  of  Oriolus ; but  the  rul- 
men  mu>  h r.ai>cd  ntid  considerably  arched  from  the  ba>e, 
rather  hooked  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  |KtrlIy  defended  by  short 
plumes,  which  cover  the  membrane.  Rictus  slight^  bris- 
ileil.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  Sericulus.  Feet  small.  Tarsus 
very  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw: 
anterior  and  lateral  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shortest. 
Rum])  feathers  very  thick,  and  slightlv  spinous.— India. 

E.xuwple, /renu  Aic/Ai.  (ilorsf.,  * Java.'  * PI.  Ck)l.,’ 70.) 

Dulus.  (VicUl.) 

Bill  very  short,  much  compressed,  but  with  the  culmcn 
elevated  and  arched.  0>mmi^Hurc  curved.  Nostrils  as  in 
Oritilu*.  Wings  rather  short ; first  quill  not  half  so  long 
S'  tho  second;  third,  fi>urth.  and  fifth  longest;  secondaries 
with  the  tips  nolchc<t ; tertiaU  lengtheniHl.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  forked.  Feet  as  in  Orio/iit.  Claws  strong,  bn»ad. 
much  rurvwl. — .South  America. 

Example,  Dulus  palmanun.  (‘Enl.,’  136,  f.  2.) 

SpUccotherca.  (Vieill.) 

B.ll  rather  short,  strong,  partaking  of  the  structure  both 


o,  Dulus  and  Orhltts;  the  base  broad ; cummUsure  straight, 
gape  very  wide,  exiondtng  l>eyond  the  eye.  Nostrils  naked, 
the  a]!orlure  largo  ami  oval.  Wings,  tail,  and  feet  as  in 
Dnlus.  Tarsus  hardly  lunger  than  the  hind  toe  end  claw, 
Australia. 

Example,  Sphecothprss  viridis.  (Vieill..  * Gal..’  pi.  1 47.) 

M.  I>ess(in,  in  hU  ‘ Table  M6tho«1ique,*  makes  tho  Turdu- 
sinifs,  the  fiflh  family  of  the  Dentirostral  birds,  consist  of 
the  following  genera: — 

Turdtts  (Linn.),  including  Jlferu/n,  Turduf,  and /r»>r ; 
Cinclu-t;  Cinclosoma;  Dulus:  Sturn^llu;  i)ti- 

synruts;  Joru  ; jilyinihera  ; Drar/iypferifJt ; Oral- 

liua;  Arriildheres:  J^oroidfs ; ^fimf^es;  Oriolus;  and 
S^ricu/us.  The  position  assigned  to  the  family  is  between 
tho  Ampt^/idees  and  the  Mruurit's  (Mamura). 

The  Priiicu  of  Musignano,  in  his  ‘Geographiral  and  Om- 
parative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  * 
(1838),  places  tho  ‘ Turdid^r'  between  the  ‘ CertkitUit'  and 
(ho  Musficapid<e,  and  assigns  to  the  first  the  following  sub- 
families and  genera. 

Subfara.  a.  Calamoherpinet. 

Genera — Celtia  (Bonap  );  Pseudoduscittia  (Bonap.)  ; 
£/K*M«/e//a(Rny) ; Caii/w'wy/a  (Bonap.) ; CysticiM  \ 

Ertjthropy^iiu  (Smitli.  AsrobaUs,  Sw.) ; Culunviherp^ 
fMcyer);  Hif/j'Kjlais  (Bivhto.X  These  are  for  tho  most 
part  formed  at  thu  ex{>en&o  of  the  genera  Sylvia  and  Mola- 
cilia  (Linn.). 

b.  Syloint». 

Phylhrjmeuste  (Mover,  Phyllmarpus,  Boiu);  3/cff'ropAi- 
fM»(lvcach);  Sylvia  (1.0113.);  Currura  (Brisson);  Sitoria 
(Bunnp  ):  .i^cccnior  (Bechst.);  Ca//fop«  (Gould)  ; Lutcinia 
(Br.,  i%i7omc/a,  Sw.)* 

c.  SaxicoliPiC. 

Vandulns  (Boie,  Krythaca^  Sw.,  Rubecula^  Br.) ; Ruti^ 
cilUi  nurnicura,  tiw.);  Siixicola  (Bcchst.);  I’itifityra 
(Briss.,  Qiimnlke,  Vieill.);  Sialia  (Sw.);  P^lntcincla  (Vig., 
iwrl);  Pelr^tcussyphus  {.Mowi} 

d.  Orioliruv, 

Oriohts  (Linn.). 

e.  Turdintv, 

.Vcrnfii  (Ray);  Turdus  (Linn.);  Oreocinciti  (Gould); 
3/tmus  (Boiu,  Orpheus,S\y.)\  fV/n7i«  (Bechst.). 

f.  lh,Uicillin<c. 

Anihus  (Bcehst.);  liudytcs  (C>iv.) ; Motacilla  (Linn.). 

g-.  Pxrince. 

Rexulus  (Ray);  Purus  (Linn.);  Mccistura  (Leach, 
roides,  Brehm.)  ; Cafumojdiihti  (Leach,  Mystacinus, 
Brehin.);  (Vig.,  Cuv.). 

h.  Sylvicolitrtr. 

Parula  (Bonap.);  Trichas  (Sw.);  Vermicora  (Ssv.); 
Serums  i.S'fi.)'y  Sylcic'du{,S'/i.)\  Jf  lYiontu  (Bonap.) ; Culi- 
ciivjrd  (Sw.). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
views  of  some  of  the  hading  ornithologists  rc.ipecting  the 
arrungeiucnl  of  tho  Thrushes.  The  student  will  find  a very 
cxiensivu  and  well-arrungud  collection  of  the  family  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Ljndun. 

JIEUU'LIUS,  a genus  of  Fungi,  deriving  its  name  from 
Morula,  a blackbird,  some  of  the  spoi'ies  being  black.  'I'he 
chani'‘ter  of  the  genus  is  to  have  a veiny  or  sinuous  plaited 
hyinenium,  with  the  folds  coutiucut  with  tho  pilaus,  and 
forming  angular  unequal  perforations.  Its  only  interest  is 
derived  from  one  of  live  species  being  a common  cause  ot 
dr)-rot.  This  plant,  the  Merulius  lachrymatis  of  Fries,  and 
the  B<detus  lachrynums  of  Sowerby’s  ’ Fungi,'  1. 1 13,  is  'ery 
common  on  rotten  woud  in  vaults  and  cellars,  among  the 
timbera  of  ships,  and  in  similar  damp  situations  where  Ibere 
U not  a free  circulation  of  air.  In  general  it  is  found  with- 
out fructification,  lU  thallus,  or  spawn,  being  the  only  port 
developed,  and  rei^euiblitig  a white,  dry,  cottony  maticr, 
consolidated  into  a substance  Uko  leather.  The  fi-ucuilca- 
tion  is  composerl  of  fine  vclluw  orange  or  reddisli-brovvn 
plica),  so  arranged  as  to  fiave  the  uppooraticc  of  perfura- 
tiuns,  aud  occasionally  producing  ‘{>endenl  processes  like 
inverted  cone*:*  it  usually  forms  a circle  var)iiig  from  one 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  perfect  toe  cavities 
contain  drops  of  clear  water,  which  have  given  rise  to  tho 
s]>ecifio  name.  Tho  only  known  means  of  preventing  the 
attacks  of  this  and  other  fungi  upon  timber  ts  a free  circu- 
lation of  drv  air,  or  the  impregnation  of  wood  with  corrosive 
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•ublim&te.  a process  now  called  Kyanizing.  arier  Mr.  Kyan, 
who  intentorl  if. 

MERVILl.K.  [Nord.I 

MERYCOTHP/RIUNI.  the  name  applied  by  M.  Boja- 
nus  to  a genus  of  fossil  Mammalia,  founded  on  three  fossil 
teeth,  accordinc  to  the  authority  of  the  person  who  sold 
them  to  him.  oojanus  records  one  tjiecies  under  the  name  i 
of  Merycotherium  Sibiricum. 

Cuvier  {0s$.  Fbst.)  remarks  tlmt  if  these  teeth  arc  really 
fossil,  and  from  Siberia,  this  would  be  the  hrst  authentic 
example  of  such  remains  belonging  to  the  genus  Cameln*. 
He  observes  that  their  size,  tlunr  form  (which  is  longer  than 
it  is  wide),  and  the  absence  of  an  'ar6te,'  or  small  cone, 
between  the  columns,  leave' no  doubt  as  to  their  generic 
character.  Tltose  of  the  Giraffe  are  more  square,  and  with 
a small  point,  as  in  the  stags ; while  those  of  the  Ox  have 
a cylindrical  ‘arSlc,*  or  ridge.  Cuvier  further  stales  that 
Bojanus,  who  has  very  well  remarked  this  general  resem- 
blanoe,  has  also  noticed  some  differences  which  have  ap- 
peared to  him  sufficient  to  justify  a new  name  fur  the  animal; 
but  the  French  zoologist  observes  that  Bojanus  proposes  this 
distinction  with  doubt,  and  declares  bis  readiness  to  renounce 
it.  if  it  should  be  established  that  those  teeth  belonged  to  a 
camel,  a gigantic  sheep,  or  an  antelope  (the  only  genera  in 
fart  which  want  ridges  between  the  columns). 

Cuvier  thinks  that  the  differences  of  which  Bojanus 
speaks  are  owing  to  tl)o  skulls  of  the  Camels  examined  by 
tne  latter,  as  points  of  comparison,  being  the  heads  of  indi- 
viduals much  older  than  that  to  which  the  teeth  in  question 
belonged.  A Dromedary  only  a little  older,  and  whose 
teeth  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  detrition,  appeared  to 
Cuvier  to  present  no  difference,  save  that  of  individuality. 
He  remarks  that  they  are,  as  Bojanus  truly  pointed  out,  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  molars  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  remains  to  show  in  what  beds 
they  were  found,  and  to  search  for  other  bones  of  the  animal, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  furnish  any  speeiGc  cha- 
racter. Cuvier  concludes  by  stating  that  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Montpellier,  had  just 
communicated  to  him  a drawing  of  a fossil  femur  ffxim  the 
environs  of  that  city,  which  resembled  much,  in  the  parts  of 
it  which  were  prosorved,  that  of  a Camel.  [Camkl,  vol.  vi., 
p.  191.] 

Notwithstanding  Cuvier's  opinion,  wliirh  U worthy  of  all 
respect,  there  are  those  who  stilt  think  that  Merycotherium 
is  a distinct  genus.  SeeBojan., ' Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Loop.  Nat. 
Cur.,’  xii..  tab.  21.  f.  1-8. 

MERZLIAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVITCH,  a 
Russian  writer,  more  distinguished  os  a critic  than  as  a 
poet,  though  not  without  talent  in  the  latter  character,  was 
Mrn  at  Dalraatova,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (whore  his 
father  was  a wealthy  roerrhant),  in  1778.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  be  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  II.  by  an  ode 
on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordererl  him  to 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  he  wss  placed 
under  the  charge  ufKlicraskov  [Khkr.vskov],  and  in  1798 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry-  In  1805  he 
quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern  capital,  wlicrc  ho  held  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  at  St  Pe- 
tenburg  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  (Talitzin,  he  com- 
menced a popular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which 
were  numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a high  re- 
putation with  the  public.  These  lectures,  which  were  held 
twice  a week  during  the  winter  at  Galitzin’s  house,  were 
then  a novelty,  and  were  the  more  interesting  to  his  au- 
ditors, because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  tne  merits  of 
the  principal  Russian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

His  own  productions  consist  chieflyof  translations, among 
which  aro  Aristotle’s  * Poetic,’  Virgil’s  ‘ Eclogues,’  select 
scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  Esebenburg’s  ' Theory 
of  Ijterature,'  and  Tasso’s  ' Gierusalemme.’  Among  his 
original  poems,  his  shorter  lyric  pieces  and  songs  are  the 
best,  ilic  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.  Morziiakov  died  in  1826  or  1827. 

MES.VPUS.  (ZooWy.)  [Saucoquis.] 

MESEMBRYA'CRyE,  a natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world,  in  very  dry  temperate 
climates,  hut  especially  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
species  arc  extremely  numerous.  They  are  succulent 
plants,  with  an  inferior,  many-cellcd,  polyspcrmous  ovary, 
numerous  narrow  petals,  in^ellnilc  stamens,  and  a fruit . 


splitting  into  rc^lar  stellate  valves.  The  common  Ice-plant 
of  the  gardens,  Mesembryantbemuro  crystallinum,  so  called 
because  its  cuticle  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  multitudes  of 
crystalline  points,  is  burnt  in  the  Canaries  for  the  sake  of 
its  ashes,  which  the  Spaniards  import  in  largo  quantities  for 
their  glass-works  under  the  name  of  Barilla  Mnradera. 
Another  species,  the  M.  nodiflnrum,  is  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Morocco 
leather.  This  and  the  other  species  are  chioliy  found  ia 
sandy,  desert,  arid  places,  where  they  llourish  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  vegetation,  and  afford  a grateful  food  to 
cattle,  which  browse  upon  (liem.  M.  emarcidum.  according 
to  Burnett,  is  fermented  by  the  Hottentots,  when  it  be- 
comes narcotic,  and  is  chewed  by  those  people  like  tobacco. 
Only  four  genera  .^cem  admis-iible  into  the  order ; the  others 
referred  to  it  under  the  name  of  Ficnideffl  chielly  belonging 
to  Tetragoniarese ; but  Mesembryanlhemura,  one  of  the 
admitted  genera,  alone  comprehends  more  than  30(i  spe- 
cies. 


MewnbrjanUi^tnuRi  all/ulQib. 


1,  a ri)M!  fniU;  mtsnU  (cctioD  a Sower. 

MESENTERPPORA.  [Polypi  aria  Mkmbranacra  ] 

MESENTERY  iatho  membrane  bv  which  the  intestines 
arc  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  tne  abdomen.  It  con- 
sists of  a double  layer  of  fine  cellular  and  adi;x)se  tissue, 
which  is  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  a comparatively 
narrow  origin,  and  becoming  gradually  wider,  spreads  out 
like  a fan,  to  bo  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  of 
the  small  intestines.  Between  its  layers  the  arteries  pass 
to  the  intestines,  and  the  veins  and  lactcals  return  frotQ 
them. 

The  other  abdominal  oi^ns  are  attached  to  the  walls  of 
that  cavity  and  to  each  other  by  laversof  membrane  similar 
to  the  mesentery.  Those  which  Wlong  to  the  colon  are 
called  the  roew-colon ; those  of  the  rectum  the  meso-rec* 
turn.  &c. ; while  those  which  connect  the  stomach  with  the 
spleen  and  liver  arc  named  respectively  the  gastro-splenic 
and  the  gostro-bepatic,  or  lesser  omentum. 

MBSMER.  [ArtiMAL  Maovktism.] 

MESODESM  A.  M.  Deshayes’s  name  for  a genus  of  Vk- 
NCRiD.K  lEryrina,  Lam.). 

MESOLABIUM,  an  old  name  for  any  geometrical  eon 
Btruction  or  proportion  for  ffnding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  linos. 

MESOLE  occurs  massive  and  globular  or  reniform. 
Structure  radiating  from  a centre.  Gbruus,  foliated.  Hard- 
ness 3*5.  Colour  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  white.  Trans- 
lucent.  Lustre  pearly  or  silky.  Specific  gravity  2'36  to 
2'4.  It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Faroe  iUamls, 
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Analysts  by— 


lli»ia:«r. 

Drn«liiii. 

Silica 

42*  17 

42-60 

Alumina 

27*00 

28*00 

Soda 

10*19 

5*63 

Lime 

9*00 

11*43 

Water 

11*77 

12*70 

100*13 

100*36 

MKSOLITE  (Ncctlie-stone)  ocrurs  rrysJallized  and  roas- 
&irc.  Primary  Turin  a right  rhurobic  prunn.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  laferal  fares  of  the  primary  Turin.  Fracture 
ronrlioidal.  unoTcn.  Scratches  lluor-spar,  ami  is  scrafrlietl 
by  feUpar.  Colour  while.  Lustre  vitreous.  Traii>parent, 
Speridc  gravity  2’ij. 

Befuro  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  often 
fuses  into  a colourless  glass ; with  boiax  it  fuses  difTicuhly. 

It  occurs  in  Iceland,  Greenland.  Finland,  &c. 


lysis  by  — 

Foclw  &nil  Oi'hlcB. 

Brnritu*. 

Silica 

. 47*0 

4 5 * 80 

Alumina 

25*9 

26 ’SO 

Liroo 

. 9*8 

9*87 

Soda 

. 5*4 

5 40 

W aler 

. 12*1 

12*30 

100*4 

99*87 

MRSOMPHYX,  M.  Uaflncsquo’s  name  fur  a genus 
w hich  he  proposes  to  separate  from  Hchx  of  authors. 

MESOPOTA^MI.\  (M»fforor<»p«fr,  calk'd  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament vfram-7/pAar(«m,  Q'lJTi  D"'^.  tb‘t  »*.  'Aram,*  or 

‘Syria  between  the  two  rivers’),  the  autienl  name  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  was 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Ma.sius  f A'ortyVA  Dash)^  a 
branch  of  Mount  Tauru«,  and  on  the  soulit  by  the  ^fedian 
wall  and  the  canals  which  connected  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia.  (Strabo, 
XY.,  p.  746,  Cosaubon  ; Plol.,  v.  18  ; Piin.,  v.  n.  ri.  9.)  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  wliich  was  never  employed  to  de- 
signate any  jwlitical  division,  did  not  come  into  use  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ounquest  of  Asia.  The  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  {Anc^.,  i.  5, 

$ I) ; and  other  writers  includc<l  if,  especially  the  northern 
part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (SlrnlH>,  p.  7.17.)  It 
vra-i  considered  by  the  Romans  a division  of  Syria.  (Mein,  i. 

1 1 ; Pliny,  v.  13.)  It  b called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
day  AtJfzira,  ‘the  island.’ 

Mesopotamia  may  be  divide<l  into  two  parts,  the  physical 
features  of  which  differ  greatly.  The  norlhorn  part,  from 
Mount  Masius  to  about  35^®  N.  lat.,  is  a fertile  country  ' 
waierc<l  by  the  Chaborns  and  the  Mygdonius;  the  <’Oulhern 
part,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrcsium  to  theMc<lian 
wall,  is  a tint  and  desert  country,  wliich  Xenophon  has  dc> 
si'^ribed  in  the  ‘ Anabasis.’  ‘ The  country,’  be  says,  * was  n 
plain  throughout  (i.  3,  $ 1,  2),  level  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood  (dd'ivOiov) ; whatever  other  shrubs  or  reeds  it 
contained  had  all  a sweet  aromatic  smell,  but  there  was  no 
limber  in  iL  There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  it; 
the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a few  osiriches  ; 
there  were  also  in  it  bustards  and  antelopes.'  It  wa.s  inlm-  I 
biled  ill  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  by  predatory  thlicsof 
Arabs  called  Scenitite,  who  weie  afterwards  known  under 
tl>e  name  of  Saracens.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  747 ; Pliny,  vi.  2S, 
XXiit.  6.)  ' I 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  till  it  be-  I 
came  a province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ctuhan-riihtha-  j 
/Amm,  who  is  mcniionoil  in  Jitdgei  (iii.  8,  10)  as  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  appears  to  have  been  only  a petty  prince  of 
a district  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  lime  of  Hezekiah 
the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings,  xix.  13).  and  subsequently  lielonged  in 
succession  to  tbcCbaldsian,  Persian,  and  Syro-Macedoninn  > 
monarchies. 

The  northern  part  of  Mesopoinroia  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  rivor  Aborms  or  Chaborns  ( A'Ao^our),  called 
Araxes  by  Xenophon  {Anab.,  L 4,  ^ 19),  which  rises  in 
Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  (a/  ib$aU)  on 
the  east,  flows  into  the  Euphrates  nt  (Jircesium.  Of  those 
divisions  the  western  was  called  Osrocne,  and  the  eastern  i 
Mvgdonta.  1 

The  chief  town  of  Mygdoniu  wa.s  Nisibis,  ako  called  .\n- 
tiochia  Mygdonicu  (iViriAtn),  situated  on  the  river  Mygdo*  ' 


nius,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Masius.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  brick  walls,  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was  rcpu)su<l  in  three  sepa- 
rate attacks  upon  the  town,  a.d.  338,  346,  350  ; but  it  was 
ceded  to  him  by  treaty  in  363.  The  Zuba  of  iliu  Old  Tes- 
tament (1  Sam^  xiv.  47  ; 2 Sam.,  viii.  3)  is  sup}>osed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since  the  Syriac  writers  fror{uenily 
mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name.  To  the  ..orth  of 
Nisibis  was  Darus  {Dara),  which  was  fortified  by  Anasta- 
sius  I.  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis. 
(Procop..  PeTS.,  i.  10.)  According  to  Niebuhr,  there  are 
considerable  ruins  both  of  Nisibis  and  Daras. 

The  chief  town  of  Osrocne  was  Edessa  {Orfa\  in  the 
norlh-wist  of  the  province,  nine  geographical  miles  from 
(he  Euphrates.  This  town,  which  was  also  called  Antiochia 
and  Caltirrhoo  (Plin.,  v.  21X  is  supposed  to  be  the  Krech 
r?nK)  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Gen.,  x.  10.)  Edessa  suf 

¥ t 

fered  greatly  bran  earthcpiakc  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
rebuilt  a ronsiderahlo  part  of  tho  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
uf  Juslinopului.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  Timur 
in  1393;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importance.  It 
contains  at  present  about  40,000  inhabitants ; and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 

At  the  distance  of  two  days’  journey,  according  to  Nio- 
biilir,  south  east  of  Orfa,  wa.s  the  antient  town  of  Charm 
(Harran),  the  Haran  (pn)  of  the  Scriptures,  where  Abra- 
ham’s family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
{Gen.,  xi.  31;  xii.  5;  xxvii.  *4.1;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4.)  In 
the  lime  of  Uezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquerecl  by  the 
Assyrians.  (2  xtx.  12,*  /A.,xxxvii.  12.)  Itismen- 

tioned  by  Ezekiel  as  a place  of  c-mimerci.'il  importance 
(xxvii.  23).  Charm  U memorable  in  Roman  hi-story  for 
the  defeat  of  Crassus.  (Dion.  C^sius,  xl.  25 ; Pliny,  v.  2 1 ; 
Lucan,  i.  104.) 

Circcsium  {Kerkfsiah),  at  the  union  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Aborrns.  was  a very  amienl  town:  it  is  callcil  (Jarchc- 
mish  (2^3*13)  in  the  Old  Testament.  {Is.,  x.  9;  Jcr., 

xlvi.  2;  2 Chron.,  xxxv.  20.)  It  was  strongly  foriifiwl  by 
Diocletian.  (Ammiaii.,  xxiii.  5.)  A little  to  the  norllt  of 
Circcsium,  near  Thapsacvis,  was  an  antient  ford  across  tho 
Euphrates, 

MESOTVPE  (Natrolito)  occurs  crystalUzwl  and  raa.s- 
sive.  Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conrboidal,  un- 
even. Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Soma  crystals  be- 
come electrical  by  friction.  Colour  while,  with  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  and  red ; colour  of  streak  white.  I.uslro  vi- 
treous. Translucent,  transparent.  Specific  gravity  2*249. 

Massive  varieties  globular  and  reiuform.  Structure 
fibrous,  diverging.  Lustre  pearly. 

By  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  ebullition  into  a spongy 
enamel.  Gelatinizes  in  nitric  acid- 

Found  in  Ireland,  Scotland.  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Inlands, 
&c.,  in  trap,  bavallic,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  and  also  in  tho 
cavities  of  the  more  antient  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

AnalybU  of  a specimen  from  Faroe  by  Smithson;— 


Silica 

49*0 

Alumina  . 

27*0 

Soda  . 

17*0 

Water 

9*6 

102*6 

MESPILCJS  is  a genus  of  Pomaceoiis  plants,  distin- 
guished from  Pynis  by  tho  putamen  of  the  carpels  being 
bony,  and  their  points  spread  open  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  a 
cup-shapcMl  appearance.  In  this  restrictetl  sense  it  is  con- 
fined to  those  fhiit-trees  which  are  vulgarly  calkvl  Medlars, 
whose  astringent  fruit  docs  not  bcctmiu  eatable  till  it  has 
begun  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  is 
called  hletting.  The  word  Mespilus  has  however  been  wnne- 
times  employed  a.s  a general  name  for  all  Pomaceous  plants 
n hose  fruit  ha.s  a hanl  putamen  ; it  was  used  in  this  sense  by 
Dloscorides,  whose  /liffwiXov  ap^ivia,  or  rp<‘vp««Ji',  was  either 
Oat»gu8  tanacelifolio,  as  Siblhorp  believed,  because  he 
found  that  species  still  called  rpuioKKin  by  the  mmlem 
Greeks,  or  C.  Aronia,  as  Sprengel  conjectures;  while  his 
ftieviXov  irtpiv,  or  was  the  modern  Mespilus  ger- 

mnnica,  or  common  cultivated  medlar. 

Tlicrc  are  only  two  sjiecics  of  .Mespilus  proper  the  one 
Mespilus  grandifioro.  nn  ornamental  tree  common  in 
shrubberies;  the  other  M.  germanic-i,  a native  of  the  woodf 
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an«l  of  raiilillc  arnl  souihern  Eurojw,  wh;c)i  fur* 

m^hfs  all  ll»o  variulies  of  .Vrt/A/r.  These  are  the  Lar^e 
l)uleh,  the  Nottingham  or  Common,  and  the  Stonelesa.  The 
lirit  ia  preferred  on  account  of  its  lari;e  but  the  Nol- 
tlnglmm  poasesscs  the  finest  acidity ; the  Stoneless  is  easily 
di«lint;iiUhcd  by  it»  amall  size  and  the  character  iinplicil  by 
its  naiuc.  The  treu>  limy  be  propagated  by  either  granim,; 
or  budding  ujv)ii  their  own  hntcies,  or  upon  the  White 
Thorn,  Quince,  or  Pear.  By  aJupting  the  Pear  as  a stuck, 
the  sUaightesl  stems  can  bo  obtained.  'Hie  braiiehi'sof  tho 
Medlar  naturally  a>bu:uc  so  tortuous  an  appearance,  that 
any  attempt  to  produce  uniform  regularity  by  pruning  would 
only  produce  injurious  effects.  Pruning  snould  be  performed 
only  with  a view  to  general  symmetry,  the  balancing  of  the 
top  (which  is  apt  to  incline  all  to  one  side),  and  a judicious 
tiunning  wliere  the  branches  are  overcrowded.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  ibe  fruit  is  priMiuced  at  the  extre- 
niilies  of  the  brambes,  and  therefore  in  pruning  they  must 
not  be  shortened. 

The  rVuit,  when  first  gathcrofl,  ia  extremely  austere  ; but 
tins  austerity  is  changeil  soon  after  gathering  into  an  agree- 
able acidity.  When  in  a soft  pulpy  stale,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and,  prescrveil  by  the  tough  skin,  will  continue  so  for  some 
lime:  but  a «ort  of  mouldjiiess generally  makes  it  nppi>ar- 
ance  at  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  the  fruit  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  use.  Dipping  Ibe  stalk  in  bnrie 
Would  doubtless  prove  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  attack 
of  fungi  on  tlmt  part. 

Mespilus  juponiea,  the  Loquat,  is  now  called  Eriobotrya 
japunicu,  Mesp.  Amelanchicr  is  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  und 
Af.  Cotunoaster  is  C/.-toneastcr  vulgaris. 

MKSS.VUNA.  [Clm  dus  Neho.] 

AIKSS or  with  hi.s  fidl  name.  MARCUS  VA- 
LEHIL  S MKSSAl.LA  COUVTNUS,  was  born  ii.c.  59. 
in  llie  same  year  as  Livy.  It  would  apj>ear  from  a passi«?e 
in  Cicero's  iL-tters  that  ho  went  to  .Athens  in  his  fifteenth 
year  to  study.  {Ep.  Att.,  xii.  3-.)  lie  was  opposed  in  early 
life  to  the  piirly  of  Antony  and  Odavianus  (AuguslusX  and 
was  in  consequence  imlud«*d  in  the  proscription  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  b.c.  43  (Dion,  xlvii.  1 1 ; App.,  Civ.,  iv. 
38);  but  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  contrived  to  make  . 
bis  "hh  the  conquerors,  and  «ns  subsequently  ad- 

vance4l  by  Augustus  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  power. 
He  accompanied  Augustus  in  his  campaign  against  Sextus 
Peu)]>eius,  B.c.  3G,  and  on  his  return  to  Hume  was  made 
augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  Ikh-o  highly 
valued  by  Augustus;  in  h.c.  34.  ho  subdued  tbcSala^ii  and 
other  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps;  and  four 
years  afterwanls  ho  com|uered  the  Aquilani,  to  which  vic- 
tory Tibullus  frequently  alludes  (i.  7 ; ii.  1.33;  ii.  5,117). 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  sent  by  Atigu.Hins  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  public  busi- 
ne>s;  and  un  bis  return,  h.c. ‘27,  he  obtained  the  honours 
of  a triumph  on  account  of  his  conquest  of  Aquilania.  He 
was  consul  nc.  31,  und  was  ap{>uinted  prefect  of  Romo 
H.c. '2G.  Ho  died  about  A D.  11. 

Messalla  uas  one  of  the  most  celcbraterl  oratora  of  his 
time;  he  U frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  (/«*/.  Or«/.,  x.  I ; corai>are  Hor.,  Sat.  i., 
IP,  29;  idrs 371)) ; and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
J)ff  Oraif>ribm  considcre  him  even  superior  to  Cicero  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (c.  IB).  Mes-alla  also 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  languago, 
since  Quintilian  informs  us  that  hu  had  not  only  written 
treatises  on  separate  words,  but  even  on  separate  letters. 
tjnxt.  Oral.,  i.  7 ; compare  ix.  4.)  Ho  was  a great  patron 
of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  have  conferred  no 
bmall  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  frequently  cclobmtes  the 
prai-es  of  his  patron  with  as  much  subserviency  as  the  other 
poets  of  the  Augustan  ago. 

MESSENE.  [Mkssksia.] 

MKSSENOEkS,  KING’S,  ct'rtain  officers  employe*! 
under  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
carry  despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  not 
now  so  often  cmploj  ed  as  formerly  in  serving  the  lU'cretares’ , 
warrants  for  the  approhensiou  of  persons  tor  high-treasoii 
or  other  grave  ofi'etices  against  the  state.  Formerly  loo  it 
was  nut  unusual  fiirlhem  to  keep  tho  prisoners  they  appre- 
hended at  their  m\  n houses.  A reiiiarkuble  instance  of  this 
practice  ia  detailed  in  the  * Post-Boy  ’ newspaper  of  1713. 

• Luiidon,  .Inn.  10. — Yesterday  morinng  the  Aloroem  am- 
Jinsador  was  taken  into  tho  euskxly  of  one  of  her  majesty’s 


messengers,  by  w ay  of  reprisal  for  his  master’s  omonn^  and 
comniilting  to  slavery  several  of  her  majesty's  subjerll^.* 
In  the  same  [mper,  July  14,  17l3,we  rtad,  * The  einpenir 
of  Morocco  having  rolua^ed  those  of  her  majesty  s subjects 
that  had  lx>en  carried  into  slavery,  JXm  Ueiiluni  d«  Zari, 
his  ambassador,  w ho  wa.s  in  custody  of  .Mr.  Chapman,  tho 
messenger,  by  way  of  reprisal,  was  on  Satunlay  last  set  at 
liberty.*  So  that  his  excellency  must  have  passed  six 
months  in  the  iucss4'nger's  custody. 

MRSSE'NIA  a country  of  anlicnt  Greece, 

was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconico,  on  the  north  by  Eli* 
and  .Arcadia,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  tho  western 
and  southern  sides.  It  was  <w*parated  from  Lacomca  by  the 
mountBiu-chain  of  Taygetus;  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia 
by  the  river  Notla  and*  tlio  high  land  which  runs  between 
the  bed  of  the  Ncda  an«l  the  Rources  of  tho  Pamisus. 
[Akcadia  ] Its  area  is  calculated  by  .Mr.  Clinton  at  llGi 
square  miles  {F'lxti  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  3Sj),  which  is  about  the 
area  of  Staffordshire. 

Me-Jsciiia  is  described  by  Puusanias  as  tho  most  fertile 
province  in  Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  3) : and  Euripides,  in  a 

I pas-sago  quoted  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  .‘160),  sjieaks  of  it  as  a land 
well  walen?*h  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  imsiures  for  cattle, 
and  possA^-'ing  a climate  neither  too  cola  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  suramor.  Tho  western  part  of  Mesyenia  is  drained 
by  the  river  Paraisus,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  lietweeu 
Arcadia  and  Me>wcnia,  and  Hows  southward  into  the  Mes- 
senian  bay  (Gulf  of  Koroni).  Tho  bosin  of  the  Pamisus 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  cast  by  some  hi"h  land  which  stretches 
from  Tnygetus  to  the  Paniisus,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river  by  Mount  Ithorae.  The  upper  part,  usually  called 
tiie  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate 
fertility ; but  the  lower  part  southof  Ilhome  is  an  cxteuaivo 
plain,  celebrated  in  antient  time*  for  iu  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  the  ‘blessed.’ 
1.1-akc  describes  it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plan- 
tations of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  ‘as  rich 
in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagine<l.’  {Travels  in  the 
‘ Morea,  i.,  p.  352.)  Tho  western  part  of  Messeniu  is  diver- 
sified by  bills  and  valleys,  but  contains  no  high  mountains. 

Mesi^enia,  called  in  liomcr  Messcnc,  i*  said  by  Pausanias 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Meisenc,  tho  wife  of 
Pul)caon,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  who  is  dcscrilK.-d  as 
thu  younger  son  of  Lclex,  king  of  Lacuiiica  (iv.  1,  ^ I,  2). 
After  tho  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sovereignly  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pcricres,  the  sou  of  .Eolus. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pvlus 
and  probably  jir.rt  of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under 
the  duminion  of  Nestor.  After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the 
Nulcid  prince*  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  359)  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  tho  division  uf 
the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
HeraclidBc,  Mes&enia  fcU  to  tho  share  of  Cresphoute*,  who 
fixcil  hi*  capital  in  Stenyclerus,  ami  divided  thu  country 
into  ilu' dUlriots.  (Strabo,  p.  3CI.)  Pylus  however  appear* 
to  have  retained  it*  independence  till  a much  later  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriktian 
rcra,  a series  uf  disputes  and  skirmistu**  arose  on  the  border* 
of  Messenia  and  Loconica,  which  gave  rise  to  a confirmed 
haired  between  the  two  ualiuiis.  Prompted  by  this  ftvling, 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  bavo  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
never  to  relunv  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued  ; and  tliey 
commenced  the  contest  by  a midnight  attack  on  Amplieia, 
a frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  tho  inhabitants  to 
the  swonl.  This  was  the  commencoment  of  what  i*  (^lled 
the  first  Mesaeuian  war,  the  date  of  which  i*  usually  given, 
though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  as  h.c.  743.  After 
a contest  uf  twenty  years,  during  which  ibe  MeSMmian  king 
Ai'istodcmus  distinguUbe<l  himself  by  deed*  of  heroic  va- 
lour, the  Messoniau*  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  tho 
condition  of  the  I..acunian  helot*.  After  bearing  the  yoke 
for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  ogaiust 
tlu'ir  oppressors,  H.c.  Cb5,  under  the  conduct  of  Arislt>- 
menes,  a noble  youth  of  therojal  bUktd.  [.Akistomknks] 
Tliu  Moswenians  however  were  again  subdued,  b.c.  fi6o ; 
and  those  w ho  remained  in  their  native  country  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  ngmir.  Tho  majority  of  freemen  how- 
ever wilhdrow  from  Messetiia,  and  a considerable  number, 
under  the  two  sons  of  Ariktomeiie*.  sailed  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  fiossession 
uf  Zancle,  on  the  opjxi&ilo  coast  of  Sicily,  and  culled  it 
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Me^sene,  xrhich  has  retained  the  same  name  {Messina)  to 
the  present  daj'. 

The  Messenians  apnin  revolted  in  B.C.  4iI4.  This  war, 
usually  called  the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Mossenians,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  strongly  fortihod  mountain  of  Ithotne,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesus. Tl»c  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  lime  on  good 
tci  ms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  thorn  to  settle  at  Nau- 
pa*  lus,  a town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  I^ocri  Ozolro.  (Thu- 
cvd.,  i.,  101,  10.1;  Pans.,  iv..  24.  $ 2;  Dtod.,  xi.  70.)  This 
place  however  the  Messeniatis  were  ohligcd  to  quit,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  PclojKmnesian  war.  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ; but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  l.M-‘uctra,  Eparainondas 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  tlw  independence  of  Mes- 
aenia,  an«l  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Mes«enians  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  Numbers  obeye<l  the  sum- 
mons, and  in  b.c.  369  a tow'n  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
lihome,  wlu  -h  they  called  Messeno.  Tlie  independence  of 
the  Messenians  was  giiarant<H.‘d  by  the  peace  concluded 
B-C-  361 ; and  Messenia  cuntmued  to  remain  an  indepen- 
dent stato  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achrean  confederacy. 
In  the  Messonian  slate,  os  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the 
amient  national  manners  are  said  to  have  b<.*en  retained ; 
and  the  dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Fausanias,  the 

urcst  IXjric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27, 

5;  Muller’s  Dorians,  li.,  p.  421.  Engl.  Transl.), 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pylos  and  Mo- 
thone,  or  Methone.  The  bay  of  Pylos  {Xai'am'no),  which  is 
protected  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphac- 
tcria  {Sphagia),  is  the  best  harbour  in  (he  Peloponnesus. 
Pylos  was  stiuated  at  the  fool  of  Mount  ^gnlcus,  according 
to  Strabo,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fortress 
which  was  crecterl  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedroraonians.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  103, 
104  ) Molhone,  or  Methone  (.1/oJon),  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  33.  1)  to  have  been  antiently  called  Pedasus,  a 

town  mentioned  by  Homer;  it  apjiears  to  have  been  a place 
of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Passing  the 
promontory  Acrilas  {Cape  Gallo),  we  enter  upon  the  Mes- 
senian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni : forty  stadia  north 
of  Acrilas  was  Asiue  (Pans.,  iv.  34,  § /),  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Dryopes  : following  the  coast,  we  come  to  Colonides, 
forty  stadia  north  of  Asine;  and  aftenvanls  to  pea,  which 
was  called  Corone  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenions. 
At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  east  of  the  river  Ne<lon,  was 
Phere.  or  Pharo?,  which  was  annexed  to  Laconica  by  Au- 
gustus (Pans.,  iv.  3h.  ( 2);  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tho 
gulf  were  Abia,  w hich  is  m»’ntioned  by  Homor,  according 
to  PauMiiiiw  (iv.  3«,  $ 1),  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Lcuc- 
trum  or  Leuctru,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  I,aconica. 
(Strabo,  p.  361 ; compare  Tac.,  yl/m.,  iv.  4.3.)  ItisdiHicult 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  Laconica  and  Messenia,  as 
they  differed  at  vorious  times.  Muller  makes  the  river 
Nedon,  near  Pharm,  the  antient  frontier  line  (/Mriorw,  ii., 
p.  460);  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  boundary  was  a 
woolly  hollow  callctl  Chmrius,  twciitv  stadia  south  of  Abia 
(iv.  30,  $ 1).  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for  ninkiiig  the 
river  Painisus  the  boundary  (p.  366) ; but  perhaps  Eunpides 
referred  to  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  wnieh  Strabo 
himself  tells  us  was  in  tho  vicinity  of  Lcuctrum  (p.  361). 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Mecsene, 
situated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
on  the  summit  of  which  wa.s  (he  citadel.  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  citadel  and  of  Acrocorinthus  as  the  two  strongest  places 
in  Peloponnesus  (p.  361);  and  the  account  of  Pausanias, 
who  pniisos  (be  strung  fortifleations  of  the  town,  is  con- 
firmed hy  the  solid  ana  beautiful  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day. 

MESSIAH  u A Hebrew  word,  of  the  same  sig- 
nification as  the  Greek  (Clirist)  anointed.  In  the 

Old  Testament  the  word  is  rcpcatcslly  applied  to  pcriums 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  some  sacred 
office.  Thus  (lie  Jewish  priests,  prophets,  ,'uul  kings  arc 
called  (Messiah),  or  the  anotuted  qf  Gotl.  From 

this  general  meaning  the  word  has  passed  into  a particular 
u ,e,  referring  to  the  illustrious  personage  whom  tho  antient 
Jews  expected,  and  whom  their  descendants  still  expect. 


to  confer  some  signal  blessing*  on  their  nation  and  (lie 
world.  The  word  is  found  in  thi*  sense  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Pnnlm  ii,  2.  and  in  Ihviiel,  ix.  23.  26. 

Tlie  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  first  excited  h\  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Eve  after  the  full  of  man  {GrnesU,  jii.  15), 
may  bo  traced  from  the  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  ol 
Cain,  ‘ 1 have  gotten  a man  from  Jehovah,’  or  ‘ a man 
Jehovah  ’ (Grn..  iv.  1),  down  through  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, tho  Minaic  luw,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  remnanlsuf 
the  early  belief  upon  this  subject  are  plainly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligion and  trathtmns  of  nearly  all  bcalhun  nations.  For 
informad'iu  on  those  traditions,  feo  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith’s 
Scripture*  Testimony  to  the  M^tsiah.  btv.ik  ii..  c 2 ; and 
Bp.  Horsley’s  Dmsertaiion  on  the  Prophecies  o/ the  Messiah, 
di  ff  trseJ  among  the  TJealheu. 

The  belief  of  the  antient  Jews  respecting  tho  person  and 
office  of  the  Messiah  is  of  course  derived  from  the  pa*-.a2»-s 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  understood  as  predictions 
cimceriiing  him.  An  elaborate  examination  of  all  such 
passages  ocoupics  the  4tli  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Meniah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  results  of  the  iiujuin-  (If/id., 
ch.  v.)  * From  these  sources  we  have  learned,  that  tho  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a real  and  proper  human  being  (Gen  , iii.  15; 
xxii.  18,  Sic.);  the  descendant  of  Adnm.  Aliraham,  and 
David  {Gen.,  xxii.,  18;  2 Sam.,  vii.,  19.  &c.);  in  some  iKxni- 
liar  sense  the  off’apring  of  tho  woman  (Gen.,  iii.  15);  tho 
perfectly  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  G mI  {Is.,  xlii.,  1 ; 
Iii.,  13) ; the  mes.Hengcr,  supremo  in  rank  above  all  othchi, 
of  divine  authority  and  grace  (ft.,  xlviii.,  16);  o lieavenlv 
teacher,  inspired  with  the  fulness  of  divine  gifts  and  qualirt- 
catioiis  (/*.,  xi.,  2) ; the  great  and  imivcniai  lawgiver,  who 
should  be  the  author  and  promulgator  of  a new,  holy,  and 
happy  government  over  (lie  moral  principle.*,  characters, 
and  actions  of  men  (Deut.,  xvili.,  18,  19  ; Is.,  tx..  7);  a higli 
priest,  after  a new  and  most  exalte  I model  {Ps.,  cx.,  4);  the 
odvi.ter  of  the  wisest  couiiseU  (Is.,  ix.,  6) ; the  pacificator  and 
reconciler  of  rebellious  mun  to  God,  and  of  men  among 
themselves  (Ihid.)]  the  kind  and  powerful  Saviour  from  nil 
moral  and  natural  evil  (2  Sam.,  xxiii.,  1-7;  J<jb,  xix.,  23-27; 
Is.,  xl.,  10;  xlv.,  21).  The  divine  oracles  have  also  in- 
formed us  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  benevolent  pur- 
poses, ho  should  undergo  tho  severest  suflerings  from  tho 
malice  of  the  original  tempter,  from  the  ingratitude  ami 
disobedience  of  men,  and  from  the  especial  circumstance  of 
his  devoting  himself  a voluntary  sacrifiix;  to  procure  the 
highest  benefits  to  those  of  mankind  who  should  concur 
in  his  plan  of  mercy  and  holiness  (Gen.,  iiU  15;  Pr.ilms, 
xxii.,  Ixix.;  /».,lii.,  Ihi.;  Zeeh.,  xit,  10).  They  have  a-ivared 
ns  that,  from  hU  deep  distrcAsos,  ho  should  emerge  to  glory, 
victory,  and  triumph;  that  he  should  possess  power,  au- 
thority. and  dominion,  terrible  to  his  detemiino<l  adversaries, 
but  full  of  blessing  and  happiness  to  his  obedient  followers ; 
that  he  should  gradually  extend  those  benefits  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  bis  WncQcent  reign  should  be  holy  and  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  and  in  its  duration  everlasting  (6>n.,  xlix., 
10;  2 Sam.,  xxiii,  1-7  ; Ps.,  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  cx. ; Is.,  xi.,  5 ; 

vil,  13,  14).  Tho  testimony  of  heaven  likowiw}  de- 
scribes him  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Uondcr/ul 
(/a.,ix.,5);  since  he  should  be,  in  a scn.se  peculiar  to  him>elf, 
(he  Soli  of  God  (ft.,  ii.,  7;  Is.,  ix.,  6);  as  existing  and 
acting  (luring  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewish  ages,  aud  even 
from  eternity  (ft.,  xh.  7-9;  Mie.,  v.,  2,  and  the  pas-ioge.s 
which  relate  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah):  as  the  all-sutUcieiit 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  jieoplo  (/r  , xl  , 9-11,  &c.) ; as 
the  proper  object  of  the  various  affections  of  piety,  of  devo- 
tional confidence  for  obtaining  the  most  important  blessings, 
and  of  religious  homage  from  angels  and  men  (ft.,  ii.,  12; 
xcvii.,  7;  Is.,  xlv,,  21-25).  That 'testimony,  finally,  declares 
him  to  be  tho  elenial  and  iromulablc  being  (ft.,  cii.,  25-28), 
the  Creator  (ft.,  cii.,  25),  God,  the  Mighty  G.4,  .Adonai 
(ft.,  xlv.,  6 ; /«.,  ix.,  6 ; xlv.,  21 ),  Elohim  {Is.,  vi.,  1 ; Mai., 
ill,  l>,  Jehovah  (2  Sam.,  xxiii,  4 ; Is.,  vi.,  5;  viii.,  13 ; xl, 
.3,  10;  xlv.,  21-25;  Zech.,  ii.,  iii„vl).'  Sec  olso  Heiigsteii- 
berg’s  ChrisUiUi^e  des  Alien  Testam'mtt. 

The  expectations  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews  in  the 
period  between  tho  clo^o  of  the  Old  Tostameiil  and  tho 
birth  of  Christ,  a*  indicated  by  the  Tn^uras,  tho  Ajiociy- 
pha,  the  Hotjk  of  Enoch,  ami  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  were  confused  and  often  inconsistent.  Respect- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Targunis  on  the  Memra  yfJ<bt,  or 
frord  of  God,  and  of  Philo  ou  tlie  Dtgos,  sec  Luoos.  lu 
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tbo  Apficrypha  the  word  Messiah  or  Christ  never  once 
occurs,  and  there  arc  no  passages  which  con  be  said  with 
any  certainty  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  unless  perhaps  one  in 
Ecclfkiualinu,  li.  10,  ‘ I called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  I^rd.’  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was  written  by 
a Jew  about  u.c.  30,  we  have  an  account  of  a vision  (evi- 
dently imitated  from  Daniel,  vii.  0-14X  in  which  the  * Sun 
of  Man'  IS  associated  w'ith  the  * Antient  of  Davs,’  and  is 
described  as  a person  ‘ to  whom  righteousness  liclunzoth,’ 

' who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden, ’ 
who  ' existed  and  whose  name  was  called  upon  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits  before  the  world  was  created 
and  fur  ever,*  who  ' will  ho  a support  to  the  righteous  and 
huly'  and  * the  light  of  the  tiations,'  before  w hom  ‘ all  who 
dwell  upon  the  earth  will  full  down  and  worship,’  who  is  to 
be  a preserver  and  ruler,  and  superior  to  tbc  kings  of  the 
earlU,  whom  he  will  overthrow  * because  they  have  denied 
the  Lord  of  Suirils  and  his  Messiah.’  (Abp.  Laurence’s 
Book  of  Knock,  chips,  xlvi.,  xlviii , Ixi.)  From  Josephus 
we  It-arn  nothing  on  the  subject,  a fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  ow-n  temporising  disposition  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  wa-s  nlarc«l. 

At  the  lime  of  Christ’s  advent  various  expectations  re- 
specting the  Mei)>iah  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  while  some 
looked  for  a human  prince  who  was  deliver  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke  and  exult  them  to  national  supremacy,  others 
expected  a divine  teacher  who  was  to  confer  spiritual  bless- 
inga  not  only  upon  them  but  also  on  the  Gentiles.  (Bcr- 
tholdt’s  Christohgia  Judaeorum  Jesu  AjKtttol^frumque 
Aetate,  and  Kuiuoel’s  Cnmmmt.  in  Lib.  Ilisl.  iV.  T„  Pro- 
leg, ad  Johan.,  r.)  The  opinion  of  the  Samaritans,  rtH-orded 
in  John,  iv.  42,  tlant  the  Messiah  would  be  a religious 
teacher  and  ' the  Saviour  of  the  w orld,’  is  worthy  of  special 
atloniiun,  because  the  Samaritans  received  no  part  uf  the 
Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  llie  Jews  by  national  hatred.  (Bishop 
Horsley’s  Sermont,  xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It  is  Uic  belief  of  all  Christians  that  Jesus  Christ  U the 
Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  four  gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  linc^ 
descent,  the  place,  time,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  the  constitution  of  his  person,  the  history  of  his  life 
and  death,  the  miracles  he  performed,  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  all  agree  to  the  minutest  particular  with  the  pru- 

SIk'cics  ros{>ecting  the  Messiah.  (Fuller's  Jesus  tJte  true 
fessiah.) 

The  Jews,  having  rejected  tlie  claims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  still  looking  fur  the  Messiah,  whom  they  almost  univer- 
sally exi>ect  to  be  a mere  man  and  to  confer  on  them  only 
temporal  blessings.  Most  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  speak  of  two  Messiahs  : one,  the  son  of  David, 
the  conquering  monarch;  the  other,  the  suffering  Messiah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  to  fill)  in  buttle,  flghtmg  for  his 
countrymen  ogaint  Gtig  and  Mugng,  ami  in  this  sense  to 
die  for  them.  Tliis  opinion  may  bu  traced  up  to  the  sixth  j 
century,  and  )>orhaps  higher.  In  these  Rabbinical  writings,  i 
especially  in  the  book  Zohar,  there  are  scattered  valuable 
fragments  of  the  more  antient  belief  of  the  Jewish  people  j 
on  this  subject.  (Schoitgcnii,  Hortv  Hehtaicie  ct  Tahmi- 
diciP ; and  Lightfoot’s  iPorks.) 

In  different  ages  there  have  appeared  numerous  * false 
Mi^ssiahs’  {Mutt.,  xxiv.  24).  Of  these  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians reckon  Iw-enty-foiir,  for  an  account  of  whom  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Johannes  k,  Lent's  Hhtortf  qf  Fahe 
MetHaJu. 

MESSI'NA,  INTENDENZA,  or  Province  of,  compre- 
hends the  north-east  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  bounded  on 
tire  west  by  the  province  of  Palenuo,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Catania,  on  the  north  by  the  Mi-diterranean,  and  on  the 
cast  by  the  Faro  or  Straits  of  Mc>s«ina,  which  divide  it 
from  Calabria.  Tire  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  00 
miles,  and  its  brcaillh  30  miles.  A continuation  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  runs  across  Sicily  from  west  to 
east,  known  to  the  auticuts  under  the  various  names  of 
Nebrwles,  Hern'i,  Pclorias,  &c-.,  covers  the  greater  pari  of 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  C;<]>e  Peloruro. 
A number  of  torrents,  called  * fiunrare,’ during  the  rainy 
leuson  descend  from  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  the  south-west  the  province  of 
Messina  skirts  (he  base  of  Aitmi,  the  mass  of  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Cutania.  The  province  of  Mersina  hoa  no 


great  p.aim>,butit  contains  many  valleys.  Its  chiefproducta 
are  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  uf  cvei>  sorL  Xlie  towns  oi  the  pr<^ 
Vince  arc-~l,  Messina.  2,  Melazzu.  the  antient  Myltc,  a 
seaiwrl  town  on  a promontory  of  the  northern  coast  fauing 
the  Lipari  islands,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Messina,  with  a castlo 
and  70UU  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as 
sailorn  and  fishermen.  It  exports  much  wine  frum  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  sIm)  oil.  The  red  Faro  wine, 
which  is  made  nearer  to  Messina,  is  belter  than  llrat  of  the 
district  of  Melazio.  3,  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Mclazzo,  and  not  foi'  from  the  ruins  uf 
the  antient  Tvnduris,  has  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  between  4(J0U  and  5000  inhabitants.  4,  Taormina,  tbo 
antient  Tauromenium,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and 
at  the  north-east  base  of  the  group  of  A{lna,  an  old  looking 
town  with  about  4000  inhabitunia.  is  built  upon  a sleep  cliff 
towering  above  the  sea;  it  has  an  antient  theatre  and  olher 
ruins  scattererl  around,  b,  Castro  Rcule,  in  a valley  rich 
in  oil  and  wine,  hos  12,000  inhabitunia.  6,  Randazzo,  at 
the  norili  base  of.^tna,  in  a very  fertile  district,  has  15,000 
inhabitants. 

The  islaniU  of  Lipari  arc  included  in  the  admiuistralivo 
province  ofMessina.  [Lipahi  Islands.] 

MESSPNA,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  tbc  north-east  coast  of 
Sicily  opposite  the  Calabrian  coast,  frum  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  tho  channel  of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  about  four 
miles  wide,  hut  becomes  much  narrower  further  north  op- 
posite Faro  Point,  or  Cape  Pelorum.  The  town  of  Messina 
is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a steep  liill,  and  partly  along 
the  sea- shore  at  the  foot  of  it.  Tiie  port  uf  Mea-ins  is 
formed  by  a strip  of  sandy  bead)  projecting  into  the  sea  at 
the  suut^  side  of  the  city  and  sweeping  round  in  the  fumi 
of  a semicircle.  From  tie  sicklo-likc  form  of  this  strip  of 
land,  the  town  received  fiom  its  firht  Greek  inhabitants  the 
name  of  Zankle  (‘ curvtd  ’ or  ‘bent’),*  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  thatof  Messenc.  (Tbucyd.vi.5.)  On  (his 
narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  tho  lazaretto,  the  light- 
house, and  the  castle  of  Salvatore  at  Uic  entrance  of  tho 
harbour,  which  fa«es  the  nuith.  The  harbour,  which  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  rises  in  the 
form  of  a crescent  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  along 
which  is  a handsome  quay  lined  on  one  side  by  a row  of 
fine  buildings  culled  La  Palazzata:  this  quay  coustilutes 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  tho  town. 

Tho  view  over  the  channel,  tho  opposite  coast  of  Calabria 
with  its  towns  and  villages,  and  the  lofty  Apennines  behind 
them,  and  on  the  other  i>ide  the  low  promontory  of  Faro, 
with  its  tower  advancing  into  the  sea  as  if  to  meet  the 
Italian  coast,  form  a splendid  landscape,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  even  in  tho  Mechterranean.  a sea  whose  shores  are 
i remaikublu  for  a variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  cliinate 
of  Messina,  though  hut  in  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  is 
* not  so  sultry  as  that  of  Pulcmio  or  Catania. 

Messina  ho.s  many  remarkable  buildings ; the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  I^  Candulura.  and  that  uf  tho  Capuchins,  contain 
some  fine  paintings.  The  church  uf  Santa  Maria  de  Graffeo 
belongs  to  the  Greek  clergy,  whose  prutopana  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Greek  or  Epirote  colonies  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
royal  palace,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  tliat  of  tho  senate, 
the  seroimiry,  the  great  nuspiiol,  tho  arsenal,  tho  loggia  or 
exchange,  the  granaries,  the  royal  college,  the  bank,  and  the 
two  theatres,  aro  all  woriby  of  notice.  The  public  library, 
founded  by  Conslanline  Luscaris,  is  rich  in  Greek  MS!^. 
Messina  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  has  a court  of  appeal  fur  the 
province,  a commercial  tribunal,  a roval  college,  called  Acca- 
demia  Carolina,  fur  tho  study  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
about  6U.U00  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio  Slutittico; 
Suot'a  (juida  dei  J’iaggiaiori  in  lialia,  Milan,  1630.) 
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Messina  is  the  most  trading  town  of  Sicily;  it  exjmrU 
oil.  cun  ants  und  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach, 
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lanb-skins  and  ki<l-«kin8,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
island.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  form  the  prin* 
cipal  manufarturo,  and  employ  several  thousand  hands. 

{Saggio  fiu  i mezzi  di  moiUplicare  le  Richfzze  della 
Si'c»/io,\v  G.  dc  Welz,  410.,  Paris,  Hi22.) 

For  tlw  history  of  Messina  see  UtKROx  II.,  and  Sicily. 

METACENTRF  is  a point  in  a floating  body,  the  po- 
sition of  which,  relative  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
determines  the  conditions  for  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  equilibrium  of  that  body.  Tlie  equilibrium  is  tfable,  if, 
when  the  body  receives  a slight  disturbance  from  its  position, 
it  lends,  by  the  combined  action  of  its  own  weight  and  iho 
pressure  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  partially  immersed,  to 
re-adjust  itself  in  that  |)osition  after  some  oscillations;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  imUtlde  if  a slight  disturbance  will  cause 
tho  body  to  overset  and  acquire  a different  position,  which 
will  then  necessarily  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

The  surfaco  of  a heavy  fluid  at  rest  is  a horizontal  plane ; ! 
the  portion  of  this  plane  which  we  may  imagine  to  bo 
within  the  floating  body  is  called  lhe;j/une  q/* floatation. 

When  a body  floating  on  a fluid  U in  e<iuilibrium,  the 
weight  of  the  b^y  applied  downwards  at  its  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  equal  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  pressure  of  tho 
fluid,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  a force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  applied  upwards  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  ilie  fluid;  hence  in  this  position 
the  right  lino  joining  those  two  centres  is  vertical,  and  is 
called  the  line  of  sufjfxtrt.  j 

When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed  from  this  position,  | 
the  plane  of  floatation  evidently  alters  its  position  in  tho  ! 
floating  body;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  immersed  ' 
also  changes,  and  the  thruet  of  the  fluid  will  in  general  ' 
no  longer  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  The  magnitude  of  this  force  will  however  undergo  ! 
but  a very  small  change,  and  the  body  is  now  subjected  to 
the  action  of  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  contrary,  but 
no  longer  directly  opposite. 

The  figure  and  density  of  a body  may  however  possibly  be 
such  that  the  thrust  of  tho  fluid  may,  after  the  disturbance, 
continue  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
Hie  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  indijftrent,  inasmuch  as 
the  disturbance  communicator!  only  produces  a new  position 
of  equilibrium.  This  happens  when  a body  floats  in  a fluid 
of  equal  density  with  itself,  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  a 
floating  sphere.  We  may  obsen  e that  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  consisted  merely  of  an  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  small  vertical  oscillations  would 
bo  the  conset]ucnce:  tho  disturbance  considered  here  is 
supposed  such  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  body  round  its  centre 
of  gravity,  or  to  make  the  original  line  of  support  deviate 
in  a vertical  plane  through  a very  small  angle;  this  lino  is 
called  the  axis  passing  tnrough  the  centre  of  gravity. 

When  the  position  of  tho  body  is  thus  disturbed,  if  the 
lino  of  thrust  when  pnxluccd  upwards  meets  the  above- 
named  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  is  called  the 
centre.  Tho  conse<|uent  motion  of  the  body  will  then  be 
the  same  as  if  tho  centre  of  gravity  were  fixed,  and  the 
thrust  applied  vertically  at  the  metacenCre;  hence  if  the 
mctaccmro  be  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  thrust  tends 
to  re*ndjust  tho  axis,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable;  i{  below, 
that  force  tonds  to  carry  tho  axis  farther  from  its  original 
place,  and  the  equilibrium  is  instable:  if  the  two  centres 
coincide,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent.  WV  give  an  ex- 


1.  ABCD  is  a vertical  square  section  passing 
through  G,  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  a rectangular  beam 
floating  on  a fluid  of  twice  its  specific  gravity,  this  section 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  the  beam ; therefore 
P.  C.,  No.  9J8. 


G H = ^ A B ; and  if  ^ H = J A B,  g is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced,  Gg  is  the  line  of  support,  and  £F 
the  plane  of  floatation. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2 represents  the  same  body  turned  round  its  centre 
of  gravity  Inrough  a small  angle  FG/or  9.  Let  G F = 1 ; 
we  must  find  g\  the  centre  of  gravity  ofe/CB,  and  draw 
g*  O vertical  or  perpendicular  \oef,  cutting  the  axis  G H 
in  O thcmctacentre.  l.ct  tn.n,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  portions  E Gc,  F G and  A that  of  the  portion  cG  F C B, 
then  bg  : gm  ::  solid  E G c : solid  « G F C B ; and  bg' ; g"n 
I ::  solid  FG/:  solid  cG  FC  B ; but  the  solidn  E Gc,  F G/, 
are  equal : hence  bg  : gm  ::  hg^  : g'n,  therefore  is  pa- 

II  w 1 1 • . 1 , E G e 

rallel  to  mn,  or  nearly  liorizontal,  and  = mn,  — . . ^ 

solid  E h CB 

nearly.  Now  mn  = 2G?7i  = ^and  solid  £ X length, 

4 1 

solid  K FCB=  2 X length;  thcrcforeg^^=  ^ X - X 9 = 

^ : but  /,  gOg'=:9  i therefore  grO  = J,or  GO*= 

hence  tho  equilibrium  is  instable.  If  the  equilibrium  wero 
stable,  tho  times  of  the  oscillations  woulu  be  found  by 
supposing  the  thrust  applie<l  at  O.  the  point  G remaining 
fixed. 

METAGALLIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  tho  partial  ilecom- 
position  of  gallic  acid  by  quickly  healing  it  up  to  about 
480".  Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed  and  separated, 
and  a black,  shining,  tasteless  compound  is  left,  which  is 
not  dissolve*!  by  water,  but  is  easily  taken  up  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  in  solution.  It  also  decomposes 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Metngallate  of  potash  gives  insolublo  precipi- 
tates willi  tho  salts  of  barytes  and  strontia,  and  also  with 
many  metallic  salts. 

It  is  composed  of— 

Tlirec  equivalents  of  hydrogen  • , 3 

Twelve  equivalents  of  carl>on  . . 72 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 24 

Equivalent  ....  99 

METALLURGY  it  the  art  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores.  The  processes  vary  for  every  metal,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  each. 

METALS.  The  metals  form  a numerous  and  highly 
important  class  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies.  Different 
opinions  arc  entertain^  as  to  their  number,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  a few  substances  are  regarded 
as  metallic  in  their  nature  by  some  chemists,  while  by  others 
their  claim  to  this  title  is  either  donbted  or  denied ; thus  by 
Berzelius  a substance  which  he  discovered  and  called  sele- 
nium  is  regarded  as  a metal,  but  it  is  not  so  ranked  by  any 
English  chemist ; again,  the  base  of  silica  is  by  some  classed 
as  a metal,  and  by  them  termed  eiYtWum  ; whereas  many 
consider  it  as  more  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  boron,  and  call 
it  silicon. 

We  shall  consider  neither  of  these  bodies  as  metals. 
Independently  of  them,  the  metals,  including  those  which 
have  been  longest  known,  as  well  as  some  whose  claims  are 
oven  yet  somewhat  doubtful,  amount  to  forty-two ; they  are, 
given  alphabetically,  as  follows : — aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  barium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  columbiuin,  copper,  glucinium,  gold,  iridium, 
iron,  lalanium,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  mangancue, 
mercury,  molybden,  nickel,  osmium,  palladium,  platina, 
potassium,  rhodium,  silver,  sodium,  strontium,  tellurium, 
VoL.  XV.— 8 
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thorium,  tiu,  titanium,  tungsten,  uranium,  vanadium,  i 
jttriura,  zinc,  zirconium. 

The  general  properties  of  the  metals  are.  that,  srith  the 
single  exception  of  inercur}*,  they  are  all  solid  at  the  usual  I 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  colour  of  most  of  them  j 
is  greyish  white.  Silver  is  of  a pure  white  ; tin,  cadmium, ! 
platina,  palladium,  mercury,  iridium,  are  white,  with  a 
alight  shade  of  grey ; antimony  is  white,  with  a slight  bluish 
tint;  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  and  rhodium  are 
mure  grey ; lead  and  zinc  are  of  a bluish  grey ; chromium, 
roolybdcn,  and  tungsten  are  of  a pure  grey  colour ; uranium 
is  brown  ; gold,  yellow ; copper  and  tellurium,  yellowisb*red  ; 
and  columbium  appears  to  Wve  the  same  colour.* 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  great  and  peculiar,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  m*tallic  lustre ; thev  differ 
however  very  considerably  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  property.  Professor  Leslie  arranges  them  as 
follows,  the  nrst  possessing  the  greatest  lustrc:~pUtina, 
silver,  mercury,  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  When  reduced 
to  a state  of  minute  division,  as  by  filing,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  metallic  lustre  is  lost,  but  the  colour  remains. 
The  metals  are  gonemlly  reckoned  perfectly  opaque,  even 
when  reduced  to  min  leaves;  but  it  is  found  tliat  gold-leaf, 
which  is  l^<^h  thick,  suffers  light  to  pass 

through  it,  and  it  has  a green  colour;  it  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  metals,  if  they  could  be  rendered 
equally  thin,  would  also  be  translucent.  There  are  soma 
metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  which,  when 
rubbed,  emit  a peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  There  are 
others  which  yield  a peculiar  c^our  when  heated  and  va- 
porized ; ibis  is  especially  the  case  with  arsenic,  and  it 
occurs  also  with  antimony  ; the  greater  number  of  the  metals 
are  however  inodorous;  a few  of  them  possess  taste,  but  it 
is  in  all  cases  disagreeable. 

Formerly  great  density  and  a specific  gravity  superior  to 
that  of  otlier  bodies  were  considered  as  among  the  principal 
characteristics  of  metals.  Rut  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  have  pntvc*!  that  substances  which  are  even 
lighter  than  water,  potassium  and  sodium  fur  example,  pos- 
sess every  prupeity  which  belongs  to  meials.  The  density  of 
all  the  metaU  has  not  been  ascertained.  Beginning  with  the 
lightest,  their  specific  gravities  are  as  follows:-- potassium 
0’8G5.  sodiumU'972,  titanium  5*300,  columbium  5'6i0, 
arsenic  5*884.  chromium  5*900,  tellurium  6*115,  aniimuny 
6*70*2,  manganese  7*05,  zinc7*191,  iron  7*77u,  cobalt 
7*834,  nickel  8*279,  cadmium  8 '094,  copper  8*958,  ura- 
nium 9*000,  bismuth  9*830,  silver  10*  474.  rhodium  10*649, 
lead  11*445,  palladium  11*860,  mercury  13*568,  tungsten 
17*600,  iridium  18*680,  gold  19*361,  platinum  21  *530. 

Tile  following  metals  are  ductile  or  malleable,  arranged 
alphabetically - 

Cadmium  Iron  Osmium?  Silver 

Copper  l..ead  Palladium  Sodium 

Gold  Mercury  IMatma  Tin 

Iridium?  Nickel  Potassium  Zinc 

The  following  metaU  are  so  brittle  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  may  be  reduced  to  powder: — 

Antimuny  Chromium  Molybden  Tungsten 

Arsenic  Cobalt  Rhodium  Uranium 

Bismuth  Culumhium  Tellurium 

Cerium  Manganese  Titanium 

The  degrees  of  ductility  and  malleability  of  those  metals 
which  possess  those  properties  are  very  different,  and  some 
inctaU  aro  so  totally  devoid  of  them  that  they  may  be  broken 
by  the  hammer,  and  even  reduced  to  powder.  Ductility  it 
that  property  by  which  metals  are  susceptible  of  being  drawn 
into  wire,  and  mulluability  is  that  by  which  their  form  is 
changed,  so  that  they  are  beaten  into  thin  leaves  under  the 
hammer  or  extendi  by  pressure.  The  annexed  tables 
show  that  the  melaU  mentioned  in  them  do  not  follow  in 
the  same  onler  as  to  those  properties. 

Order  of  Ductility.  Order  of  MuUMbUlty. 

Gold  Gold 

Silver  Silver 

Platina  Copper 

Iron  Tin 

Copper  Platina 

Zinc  Load 

Tin  Zinc 

I.ead  Iron 

*Thii  tUUnm  of  cotoun  If  taken  fron  Bfrtiilrr,  ‘ Trsit4  d«i  Cfcalf  par  U 
Voia  lav*  t.,  p.  WJ.  It  will  porhap*  apptar  on  wamlnatMa  that 

Ksrotly  aay  twg  authora  Oft«t  fneimlj  at  to  th*  of  Detail. 


The  ductility  and  malleability  of  metals  are  in  general 
considerably  increased  by  heat,  but  only  to  a certain  extent. 
There  are  some  metals  which  are  malleable  only  between 
two  very  near  degrees  of  temperature:  such,  for  example,  is 
the  case  with  line. 

The  de^e  of  tenacity  of  metals  is  indicated  W the  pow- 
ers of  their  wires  m supporting  a given  weight.  The  follow- 
ing weights  are  capable  of  being  sustain^  by  wires  of  the 
annexed  metals  about  9*840  of  a line  in  diameter 


Iron  • 

, 549*250 

Cupper 

. 302*278 

Platina  . 

. 274*320 

Silver  , 

. 187*137 

Gold 

. 150*753 

Zinc 

, 109*540 

Tm  . 

. 34*630 

Lead  , 

. 27-6-21 

Tlicro  are  only  few  metals  which  are  very  hard  when  they 
are  pure.  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  them  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  this 
property,  according  to  Professor  Brande  ; — 


Titanium 

Silver 

Rliodium 

Bismuth 

Tungsten 

Gold 

Palladium 

Zinc 

Manganese 

Antimony 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Tin 

Platina 

Arsenic 

Copper 

Lead 

M.  Dumas  however  arranges  (he  metals  somewhat  differ- 
enllf ; he  begins  with  roan|.^m.*sc  os  the  hardest,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case  ; for  titanium,  which  he  doea  not  men- 
tion at  all,  should  precede  that  and  every  other  metal.  M. 
Dumas’s  statement  is  as  follows: — 


Ilardi.T  than  (empt'red  steel. 
[Not  scratched  by  glass. 

Scratched  by  gloss. 


Scratched  by  carbonate  of  lime. 


Manganese 
Cliromiuui 
Rhodium 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Iron 

Antimony 
Zinc 

Palladium 
Platina 

Silver 
Tellurium 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Tin 

Lead  Scratched  by  the  naU. 

Potassium  lo  rv 
Sodium  )Softa.wax. 

Mercury  Liquid. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  roetaU  aro  generally 
associated  vrilh  their  degree  of  hardness.  There  are  not 
however  any  raetaU  which  are  by  themselves  either  very 
elastic  or  sonorous;  but  there  are  alloys  which  possess 
these  properties  in  a high  degree,  as  for  example  those  of 
copper  and  tin. 

The  structure  of  metals  is  sometimes  Ismellar,  sometimes 
granular,  and  fi-eaucntly  crystalline : indeed,  some  of  them, 
and  more  especially  copper,  occur  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  the  cube  and  its  varieties.  Bismuth  is  a metal  which  may 
he  artificially  crystallized  in  cubes  with  great  facility. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  imponderable  bodies  upon  the 
metals,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  particular  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  light. 

The  metals  arc  good  conductors  of  heat ; they  differ  how- 
ever greatly  in  the  celerity  with  which  it  pervades  them. 
According  to  M.  Duspretz,  assuming  the  conducting  power 
of  gold  as  a standard,  that  of  the  undermentioned  metals  is 
as  lollows : 


Gold 

10,000 

Iron 

3,743 

Silver 

9,730 

Zinc 

3,638 

Platina 

9,810 

Tin 

3.039 

Copper 

8. 032 

Lead 

1,796 

Capacity  for  Heat, — MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  have  deter* 
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mined  vith  f^reat  care  the  calorific  capacity  of  a great  num- 
ber of  motah  fur  of  tho  centigrade  thermometer,  that  of 
vater  being  taken  as  unity.  Their  re&uhs  are: 


Bismuth 

0‘U2d8 

Zinc 

0*0927 

Lead  . 

0*0293 

Tellurium  0*0912 

Gold  . 

0*029S 

Copper 

0*0949 

Platina 

0*U3t4 

Iron 

O’JOOO 

Mercury 

0*0330 

Nickel 

0*1038 

Tin  . 

0*0515 

Cobalt 

0*1498 

Silver 

0*0557 

MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  deduce  from  their  experiraenta 
the  important  conclusions  that  the  atoms  of  all  substances 
have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  or  at  least  that  this  capa- 
city bears  a very  simple  relation  to  the  weights  of  tho  atoms. 

Immediately  that  heat  pervades  the  me- 
tals, and  before  it  fuses  them,  it  expands  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  dilatation  is  different  in  each  metal ; it  varies 
also  in  the  same  metal  with  every  degree  of  the  ihermome* 
trie  scale;  but  from  the  freezing  to  tho  boiling  point  of 
water  it  may  however  be  regarded  as  nearly  coristant ; 
between  these  points  the  linear  dilatation  for  the  following 
metals  is  such  as  stated  by  the  authorities  named 


LkpUe*  umI 
L«vol»i»r. 

UalloQ  Bad 
D«Tjr. 

Zinc  '• 

Lead  • 

0*00285 

0*00296 

Tin  • 

0*00217 

0*00278 

Silver  . 

0*00191 

0*00238 

S:rr  : 

0*00172 

0*00170 

0*00147 

0’00!94 

Steel  (tempered) 

0*00112 

StoeKnot  tempered)  0*00108 

. . 

Platina 

0*00086 

0*00087 

Mercury 

.. 

0*00835 

Futibility. — ^The  fusing  point  of  metals  varies  extreraelr, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fmlowing  table  copied  from  Turners 
* Chemistry:’ — 


Fusible 
below  a 
red  heat. 


r«hr. 

Anthoritj. 

Mercury  • • • • 

-39* 

r Different 
(Chemists. 

/Potassium  . • . • 

136 

)Gav  Lussac 

Sodium  .... 

190 

j6c  Thenard. 

Tin 

442 

Icrichton. 

Bismuth  .... 

497 

Lead 

Tellurium,  rather  less 
fusible  than  load 
Arseuie,  undetermined 

612 

i 

Klaproth. 

Zinc 

Antimonv,  a little  be- 
low red  boat-  . . 

773 

Daniell. 

1 Cadmium  . about 

442 

Stromeycr. 

^ilver 

1873 

Daniell. 

G°ofr.  : ; ; : 

1996 

Daniell. 

2016 

Daniell. 

Cobalt,  rather  loss  fusi- 
ble than  iron  • . 

Iron, cast  • . . . 

2786 

Daniell. 

(Roouiretbo 
hignest  heat 
of  a smith’s 
forge. 

Nickel,  nearly  the  same 
as  cobalt  .... 

Palladium  .... 


Infusible 
below  a 
rod  beat. 


Molj^bden 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 


Almost  inA 
fusible,  and 
not  to  bo 

Procured  in 
uttuns  by 
Iho  heat  of 
a smith’s 
forge. 


Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platina 

Columbium 


Infusible 
in  the  heat 
ofasmith’s 
forge. 


Fusible  by 
tho  oxvhy- 
drogenblow- 
p»l>c. 


VolatUity. — Metals  also  differ  in  this  respect.  Some  mo« 
lals  are  volatilized  at  moderate  degrees  of  heat ; among 
these  are  mercury,  cadmium,  arseme,  tellurium,  zinc,  pot- 
assium, and  sodium ; but  there  are  others  which  may  be 
exposed  to  tiie  most  intense  heat  of  a wind  furnace  without 
being  at  all  vaporized. 

£/<fc/n’ctfy.— Bccquerel  has  given  the  following  table  of 
the  relative  conductiog  powers  of  the  metals  for  electricity, 
the  wires  of  the  severu  metals  being  of  equal  diameter 


Copper 

100 

Iren 

15*80 

Gold 

93*60 

Tin 

15*50 

Silver 

73*60 

Lead 

8*30 

Zinc 

28*50 

Mercury 

3*45 

Platina 

16*40 

Potassium  1*33 

According  to  Pouillet.  each  of  the  following  metals  is  po- 
sitive with  relation  to  thot  which  follows  it: — zinc,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  antimonv,  bismuth,  copiicr,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  tel- 
lurium, palladium,  platina. 

3/a^«c/irw.— There  are  two  metals  only  which  are  capa- 
ble of  ocing  rendered  permanently  magnetic,  namely,  iron 
and  nickel ; tho  former  of  these  only  is  met  with  possessing 
this  property  in  nature ; it  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  commonly 
called  tne  loaditone.  Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  each 
other  and  form  compounds  differing  very  materially  in  pro- 
perties from  their  constituent  metals.  [Alloys.] 

Oxygen  and  Metal$.~A\\  metals  unite  with  oxygen, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  facility  and  affinity;  most  of 
them  combine  with  more  than  one  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
some  of  them  with  several  proportions.  The  nature  of  the 
compounds  formed  is  extremely  various;  thus  some  metals 
form  with  oxygen  comparatively  inert  compounds  or  mere 
oxides,  such  are  iron  and  zinc;  others,  such  as  potassium 
and  sodium,  when  oxidized  become  alkalis;  while  arsenic 
and  chromium  form  acids  with  this  clement.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  some  metals  unite  with  several  por- 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  these  may  be  more  oxides,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron ; or  oxides  and  acids,  as  occurs  with  manganese ; 
but  there  is  no  case  of  any  metal  forming  a mere  oxide  and 
an  alkali  with  different  proportions  of  oxygon,  or  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Azote  and  No  permanent  compound  of  these  is 

known. 

Hydrogen  and  Metcdt  do  not  readily  combine ; there  are 
only  two  rcniarkable  compounds;  these  result  from  tho 
union  of  hydrogen  with  arsenic  and  with  tellurium. 

Cfdorine  andMetaU  combine  with  great  facility,  and  the 
compounds  are  extremely  important;  every  metal  is  indeed 
susceptible  of  this  combination ; chlorine  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  forming  in  general  volatile  com- 
pounds with  the  metals. 

Bromine,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  combine  with 
most  of  the  metals:  for  an  account  of  their  properties,  as 
well  as  those  which  the  mclals  form  with  too  preceding 
elements,  sec  each  particular  metal.  The  action  of  the  air, 
of  water,  and  the  acids,  upon  the  metals,  U extremely  vari- 
ous, and  depends  greatly  upon  their  respective  affinity  for 
oxygen ; few  of  them  are  oxidized  in  dry  air,  but  many  of 
them  tarnish  and  some  oxidize  readily  in  it  when  moist,  of 
which  iron  is  an  example.  Some  metals,  as  potassium,  sodium, 
and  manganese,  decompose  water  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  evolving  tho  hydro- 
gen ; others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  require  to  be  strongly  heated, 
or  the  presence  of  an  acid,  to  effect  this  decomposition. 

Although  most  metals  are  dissolved  by  aciu,  yet  platina 
and  gold  are  exceptions  to  it,  these  and  some  others  requir- 
ing chlorine,  and  generally  in  tho  nascent  state  called  aqua 
regia.  Few  metals  however  arc  acted  upon  by  acids  without 
the  presence  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  the  water,  in 
others  the  acid,  and  offen  both,  suffer  decomposition,  and  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  metal  dissolves  in  acid  unless  it  bo 
either  previously  oxidized  or  acquire  oxygen  the 
mixture  of  acid  or  water  in  which  the  solution  takes  place: 
the  salts  formed  are  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  chemical  investigations,  in  the  chemic^  arts,  and  in 
medicine. 

METAMCyRPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  one  and  the  same 
organ  to  several  different  purposes;  connected  with  which 
are  chnnees  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  other  particulars. 

Tlio  plan  upon  which  tho  development  of  plants  takes 
place,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  observable  in  tho 
vegetable  kingdqpi,  is  extremely  simple,  and  it  executed  by 
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iDodiQc9tion$  of  one  kind  of  eleinonlary  tiuue,  and  one  kind 
of  external  organ.  In  the  tx^inniiig,  that  ia  to  say,  in  its 
embryo  state,  a plant  is  only  a mass  of  spheroidal  cellular 
tissue  possessing  vitality.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  excited  into 
growth,  some  of  the  cells  lengthen  and  become  woody  tissue  ; 
others  lengthen  and  generate  on  elastic  spiral  thread  in 
their  inside,  acquiring  the  form  and  property  of  spiral  vos- 
tcls,  while  numerous  other  changes  of  a similar  nature  are 
product ; to  each  of  which  variations  peculiar  properties 
are  inherent,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  fluids  in  particular 
directiona,  tho  conveyance  of  air,  tlio  strengthening  of  cer> 
tain  parts,  the  defence  of  others,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner 
a plant  in  the  beginning  consists  of  nothing  but  an  axis  of 
growth  composed  of  6bro*vascuIar  tissue  enclosed  in  cellular 
tissue ; to  give  it  lungs  and  a stomach,  without  which  itcould 
not  live,  points  upon  its  surface  arc  expanded  into  leaves  ; 
these  organs  at  particular  parts  of  the  system  alter  their  tex* 
ture,  colour,  una  form,  and  bocoiuo  floral  envelopes,  or  they 
contract,  and  organise  in  their  interior  a substance  called 
pollen,  when  they  become  male  organs,  or  finally,  they  roll 
up.  and  convert  thcmselvus  into  hollow  bodies,  within  which 
are  generated  ovules  or  young  seeds.  These  circumstances 
rightly  understood,  are  found  to  aflbrd  tho  clearest  cxplana* 
tion  of  tho  plan  upon  which  the  most  complicate<l  medes  of 
vegetable  organisation  are  produced,  and  especially' of  those 
anomalous  or  monstrous  cases  whose  occurrence  is  so  com- 
mon and  difllcult  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  Morpholog)-,  or  the  theory  of  vege- 
table metamorphosis. 

This  subject  originated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  i^ysiema  AVt/Krte.  published  in  1759,  in  which 
Linntcus  thus  expresses  himself;—*  Leaves  are  the  creation 
of  the  present  year,  bracts  of  the  second,  calyx  of  the  third, 
petals  of  the  fourth,  stamens  of  the  fifth,  and  the  stamens 
are  succeeded  by  the  pistil.  This  is  apparent  fi-om  Ornitho- 
galuma.  luxuriant  and  proliferous  plants,  double  flowers,  and 
Cardui.’ 

In  Dcoember,  1760,  these  propositions  were  sustained  by 
Linnaeus  in  a thesis  called  the  ' Prolcpsis  Plantarum.'  He 
commences  by  remarking  that  * as  soon  as  leaves  have  ex- 
panded themselves  in  spring,  a bud  is  observable  in  tho  axil 
of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  year  advances,  and  in  time 
becomes  manife.stly  composed  of  little  scales:  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  fail  off,  but  the  bud  remains,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring  swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  envelopes,  and 
boeomos  lengthened:  w'hen  its  outer  scales  have  Cried  up 
and  fallen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves, 
which  arc  separated  by  a gradual  extension  of  tho  young 
branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
bosom  a little  scaly  bud, which  in  the  following  season  will  also 
be  develo|>ed  as  a branch,  with  other  leaves  and  other  buds. 
Now,  when  we  see  a tree  adorned  with  loaves,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  its  little  buds,  we  natu-  . 
rally  inquire— of  what  do  these  buds  consist?  Can  it  be  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  each  with  its  budlets,  the  latter  of 
other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or  at  least  as 
far  Bs  tho  extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed? 
Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  parti- 
cles, and  even  from  fluids  themselves,  that  tho  best  eye  may 
in  vain  seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries.  1 shall 
howe%‘cr  endeavour  to  show  that  tho  composition  of  buds 
does  not  extend  further  at  one  time  than  provision  for  six 
years;  just  as,  among  animals,  wo  find  the  little  Volvox 
globalor  coniaining  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
children, grcat-grand-children,  and  groat-grcat-grand-chil-  | 
dren  down  to  tho  sixth  generation.’  ; 

The  defects  of  this  theory  consisted,  firstly,  in  its  not  ac-  , 
counting  fur  the  modifications  of  the  pistil;  and.  secondly,  | 
in  the  fanciful  supposition  that  the  organs  of  fructification  | 
are  prepared  six  years  beforehand,  and  that  their  peculiar  | 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  of  this  development  being  j 
aniieipated  by  some  unknown  but  ever-acting  cause.  It 
was  this  w'hicn  probably  caused  the  whole  theory  to  be  ge- 
nerally neglected.  It  was  however  maintained  by  Ludwig 
and  \Vollf;  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  improved  so 
much  upon  the  speculation  of  Linnmus,  by  rejecting  what 
was  fanciful  and  supplying  to  a certain  extent  an  explana- 
tion of  tho  origin  of  the  pistil,  that  his  paper  in  the  Novi 
Commeniarii  Academifp  ^trojyoHtanrv  \or  1769  would  un- 
doubtedly have  deserverl  to  be  cungidcrerl  the  beginning  of 
a new  tera  in  botanical  philosophy  if  it  had  been  known  to 
botanists.  But  as  it  was  introaucecl  into  a paper  upon  the 
formaCiou  of  Uiu  intestinos  of  animals,  it  aces  not  appear 


ever  to  have  attracted  attention  until  it  was  discovered  by 
Miquel  a few  years  ago. 

It  is  in  reality  to  the  celebrated  poet  Gbthc  that  the 
honour  justly  belongs  uf  having  brouglit  before  the  woild 
in  a clear  and  phitosophical  manner  the  doctrine  of  all 
tho  parts  of  a plant  being  reducible  to  the  axis  and  its 
appendages,  and  consequently  of  having  proved,  to  use  bis 
own  wo^s,  tliat  vegetables  * develop  themselves  out  of 
themselves  progressively.'  By  this  means  be  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  laws  of  structure,  and  uf  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  one  thing  and  another  in  difieront 
tribes  of  plants;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  vegotahlo 
comparative  anatomy  by  * establishing  a principle  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  obeyed  by  millions  of  isolated 
facts.’ 

A perfect  plant  consists  of  branches  successively  pro- 
duce<l  out  of  each  other  from  one  common  slock,  and  each 
furnisl)cd  with  exactly  the  tfame  organs  or  appendages  as  its 
predecessor.  When  the  friietificalion  is  produced,  an  alter- 
ation takes  place  in  tlte  extremity  of  the  fructify  ing  branch, 
which  is  incapable,  generally  speaking,  of  further  prolonga- 
tion; but  as  the  branches,  before  they  bore  fruit,  were  repe- 
. titions  the  one  of  the  ether,  so  are  the  branches  bearing  fruit 
also  repetitions  of  each  other.  If  a thousand  sterile  or  a 
thousand  fertile  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared 
together,  they  will  he  found  to  bo  foi-med  U|>ott  the  same 
uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  particular. 
Eacli  branch  is  also,  under  favourable  circumstiinces,  capable 
of  itself  becoming  a separate  individual,  m is  found  by  cut- 
tings, budding,  grafting,  and  other  horticultural  processes. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  what  is  proved  of  one 
branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  elementary  organs  u^ed  by 
nature  in  Uie  construction  uf  vegetables  are  essentially  the 
same ; that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  are  combined, 
however  various  their  mudificatioiis.  is  also  uniform ; that 
the  fluids  all  inoic,  the  setrretiuns  all  lake  place,  tho  func- 
tions are  all  regulated  upon  one  simple  plan ; in  short,  that 
all  the  variations  we  see  in  the  vegetable  world  arc  governed 
by  a few,simple  laws,  which,  however  obscurely  they  may  be 
understood  by  us,  evidently  take  elTuct  witli  the  most  per- 
fect uniformity. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  true  that  what  can  be  demonstrated 
of  one  braindi  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  a particular 
individual,  but  also  that  whatever  can  bo  shown  to  be  the 
principles  that  govern  the  structure  uf  one  individual,  will 
also  be  true  of  all  other  individuals.  It  is  particularly  re- 
quisite that  this  should  be  clearly  understood  in  order  that 
a just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
to  be  adduced  with  res{>ect  to  the  doctrines  of  morphology. 
Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  wilh  regard  to  one 
jingle  individual  is  true  of  all  other  individuals:  whatever 
is  proved  w ith  reference  to  one  organ  is  proved  by  implica- 
tion as  to  the  same  organ  in  all  other  individuals  wbat- 
Boevur. 

Moreover,  tho  fact  of  one  organ  being  readily  transformed 
into  another  organ  is  in  itself  a strong  presumption  uf  the 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature;  fur  it  does  not  happen 
that  one  part  assumes  the  apnearance  and  functions  of 
anuiber,  if  they  are  originally  different.  Thus,  while  the 
functions  of  tho  hand  may  he  performed  by  the  feet,  os  we 
know  they  occasionally  are  in  animals,  nothing  leads  the 
heart  to  perform  the  function  or  assume  the  ii))poarance 
of  the  liver,  or  the  liver  uf  any  other  organ.  This  is  cue 
of  the  arguments  uf  Linnscus. 

The  first  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  a moilificatiun 
uf  leaves  are  the  bracts;  these  bodies  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  the  calyx.  Their  nature  is  extremely 
various;  sometimes  they  have  a greater  resemblance  to  tho 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  the  calyx.  In  some  roses,  as  R. 
canina,  they  are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a leaflet 
now  and  then  is  attached;  in  other  species,  as  K.  spinosis- 
sima,  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  tW  other  leaves.  In 
the  tulip  a bract  is  oceasiuiially  present  upon  the  scape,  a 
little  below  the  flower;  this  is  always  of  a nature  partaking 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower.  In  Abies  excelsa  the 
purple  scale-like  bracts  often  become  gradually  narrower, 
and  acquire  a green  colour  like  leaves.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  botanists,  that  bracts  are  distinguishable  from 
leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in  their  axils;  but  the  inaccu- 
racy of  such  a distinction  is  apparent  from  a variety  of  cases. 
In  Polygonum  viviparum,  and  all  viviparous  plants,  tho 
flowers  tbeniselves  are  oouverted  into  buds  within  the 
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bracts.  There  is  a bud  in  the  axil  of  every  bract  of  the 
roso.  Tlic  cumiuon  daisy  often  bears  buds  in  the  axils  of 
tho  bracts  of  its  involucre;  in  which  state  it  is  (*ummonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  ' hen  and  chickens.'  In 
the  permanent  monster  called  Muscari  monstrusum  a small 
cluster  of  branches  covered  with  minute  imbricated  coloured 
leaves  resembling  bracts  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each  flower. 
Here  all  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  instead  of  remaining 
at  rest  to  perform  their  functions,  are  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  become  organa  of  vegetation ; or,  in  other  words, 
to  assume  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purpose  of  per* 
petuating  the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  bracts  cannot  bo  essentially 
distinguished  from  leaves. 

With  the  calyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ; it 
forms  what  some  morphologists  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
fructification,  and  with  it  oomroences  a new  order  of  leaves, 
namely,  those  of  the  fructification,  said  to  bo  distinguished 
from  tho  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  vcrlicillato 
arrangement,  and  by  tho  want  of  buds  in  their  axils.  With 
tho  leaves  of  the  fructification  all  power  of  further  increase 
ceases : the  energies  of  the  plant  being  diverted  from 
increasing  the  individual  to  multiplying  the  species.  The 
general  resemblance  of  the  cal)x  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
vegetation  is  well  known  : its  green  colour,  and  tendency  to 
develop  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as  it  consists  of  divisions, 
especially  in  double  roses,  is  so  notorious  that  it  need  not 
bo  insisted  on.  In  the  case  of  Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
tuin,  noticed  by  Linnmus,  there  is  no  dificrcnce  whatsoever 
between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  and  those  of  the  stem.  The 
rescroblauoe  however  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem- 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;  but  the  identity  of  the 
calyx  and  bracts  is  usually  more  obvious.  In  Cereus  the 
transition  from  iho  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  no 
ono  can  say  where  the  dUtinction  liee;  and  in  numberless 
Ericas  the  resemblance  of  tho  bracts  and  calyx  is  perfect. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  also  occasionally  gemmifer- 
ous. A case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the 
sepals  of  Caltha  palustris  was  separated  from  tho  rest,  and 
furnished  with  a bud.  And  Du  Petit  Thouars  speaks  of  a 
specimen  of  Brassies  napus  on  which  branches  were  pro- 
duced within  the  calyx.  A monster  of  Herreria  parviflura 
has  been  seen  of  the  same  nature.  (Lindlcy,  Introduction 
to  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  533.)  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  tho 
divisions  of  the  calyx  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  from 
bracts,  but  that  there  is  often  a strong  tendency  in  the 
former  to  assume  the  ordinary  api>earance  of  leaves.  There 
is  however  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  advert, 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  tho  identity  of  calyx  and 
leaves;  this  is,  the  veriicillatc  arrangement  of  the  tbrmor. 
leaves  are  either  opposite,  altornalc,  or  whorled  ; and  those 
differences  depend  wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  approximation.  If  the  leaves  of  a plant  are  rightly  con- 
sidered. they  will  bo  found  to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a 
common  axis  ; that  is  to  say,  a lino  drawn  from  tho  ba.se  of 
the  lower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thence  continued 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a spiral  direction.  When 
leave.s  become  approximated  by  pairs,  the  spire  is  inlerrupted, 
and  tho  leaves  arc  opposite ; let  the  interruption  be  a little 
greater,  and  the  leaves  become  ternale ; and  if  Ihc  inter- 
ruption be  very  considerable,  what  is  called  a whorl  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  several  leaves  aro  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  round  a common  axis,  a.s  in  Galium.  Now  a whorl 
of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a calyx,  only  it 
surrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  terminating  it. 
As  we  know  that  such  approximations  oflen  take  place  in 
the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion 
of  the  matter  of  >egotation  exists  in  its  greatest  activity, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibility  of 
such  an  approximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  oi  the 
system  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of 
vegetation  ceases.  But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
tho  fructification  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillato 
position ; on  the  contrary,  they  occasionally  separate  from 
each  other  and  assume  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  vegetation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leaves.  This 
is  particularly  striking  in  a very  common  permanent  mon- 
ster of  Lilium  album,\nown  in  tho  ganlens  by  the  namo  of 
tho  double  white  lily.  In  this  plant  the  whole  vcrticillation 
of  tho  parts  of  fructification  is  destroyed;  tho  axis  is  not 
stopped  by  a pistil,  but  it  elongated  into  a stem,  around 
which  the  wUte  leavos  of  the  ^ys  are  alternately  imbri- 


cated; and  in  double  tulips  the  outer  whorl,  roprcsentitlg 
the  calyx,  frequently  loses  its  vorticillate  arrangement,  and 
becomes  imbricated  like  the  leaves  of  astern.  Tho  same 
structure  also  occurs  in  the  double  white  FriilUaria  melca- 
gris.  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  calyx  consists  of 
leaves  in  a particular  state. 

The  corolla  forms  tho  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. It  consists  of  several  divisions,  usually  not  green,  and 
I always  alternate  with  thoso  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a scries  of 
leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  indeed  very  easy  to  distinguish  it ; but  from 
which  it  is  BO  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  tho 
ditrereiico  between  tho  calyx  ami  corolla  has  been  one 
of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  botany.  No  limits 
can  be  found  in  Cereus;  the  same  is  true  of  Illicium,  and 
several  similar  plants.  In  all  Liliaceie,  Orchidacem.  and 
ZingiberacesD,  tlie  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween tho  calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  originates 
W'ilhiii  the  other;  they  aro  alike  in  figure,  colour,  texture, 
odour,  aud  function.  Whatever  therefore  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  of  tho  calyx  is  also  true  of  tho  corolla.  There 
aro  also  cases  in  which  the  petals  have  actually  reverted  to 
the  state  of  leaves.  In  a Campanula  Rapunculus,  seen  by 
Rilper,  the  corolla  had  become  five  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  calyx;  ilie  same  was  found  in  a Verbascum  pyra- 
roidatum,  described  by  Du  Petit  Thouars ; proliferous 
flowers  of  Gcura  and  Rosa,  in  which  tho  petals  were  con- 
verted into  leaves,  are  adduced  by  Linnams. 

Tho  third  whorl  or  series  of  fruclificatiuii  is  occupied  by 
the  stamens.  These  often  consist  of  a single  row,  equal 
in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  which  they 
arc  ill  that  case  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers 
with  a definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous;  and 
such  os  do  occur  arc  to  bo  considered  as  wanting  tho  outer 
row  of  stamens,  and  developing  tho  second  row  instead. 
Thus  in  Primulacee,  in  which  the  stamens  aro  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  tbereforo  belonging  to  a second  whorl,  tbe 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  Schwenckia  in  the  form  of 
clavato  or  subulato  processes  arising  from  tho  sinuses  of 
the  limb.  These  end  similar  processes,  which  are  far 
from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  arc  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice  of  the  corolla, 
glands,  nectary,  cup.  &c.,  are  in  most  cases  metamorphosed 
stamens.  In  Karcissus  tho  cup  is  formed  of  three  stamens 
of  the  first  row,  bccumo  pelaloid  and  united  at  their  mar- 
gins; while  the  six  which  form  the  second  and  third  rows 
are  in  their  usual  state  and  within  tho  tube.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  frequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
which  then  alternate  with  the  petals;  secondly,  by  a dis- 
tinct tendency  in  double  Narcissi,  particularly  N.  poeti- 
cus.  to  produce  abortiNe  anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cup ; uiid  thirdly,  by  the  genus  Hrudiaca  and  its  allies. 

In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the  original  species  conai'<U  of 
three  petaluid  pieces,  nut  united  into  a cup,  as  in  Narcissus, 
but  wholly  separate  from  each  other:  in  Leucocorync  i.\i- 
oides  these  pieces  aro  not  pelaloid,  but  clavale ; and  in  Lcu- 
cocoryne  odorala  the  species  have  the  same  figure  os  in  L. 
ixioides,  but  almost  constantly  bear  more  or  less  pciTect 
anthers.  That  the  anthers  are  mere  aUerattons  of  the  mar- 
gins of  petals,  there  is  no  ditllculty  in  demonstrating.  In 
Nymphma  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  i. 
distinctly  traced.  Iri  double  ruses  the  precise  nature  uf  iliis 
meiamurpbusis  is  shown  in  a very  instructive  way.  If  any 
double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  petals 
which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  claw  into  the 
form  of  a filament,  and  a distortion  of  the  upper  part,  or 
limb,  also  takes  place ; tho  two  sides  become  roembranuus, 
and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  author ; and  some- 
times the  perfect  lobo  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a petal,  and  the  half-formed,  mis-shapen  rudiment 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilcgia  vuljmris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct ; 
the  petals  of  that  plant  consist  uf  a long  sessile  purple  horn 
or  bag,  with  a spreading  margin;  while  the  stamens  con- 
sist of  a slender  filament,  bearing  asmaltoblong,  two-cclled, 
yellow  anther.  In  single  and  regularly-formed  flowers  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  than  tho  petals  and  stamens  ; but 
in  double  flowers  the  transition  is  complotu;  tho  petals, 
which  first  begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender 
ungues  ; the  next  contract  their  mareiu,  and  acquire  a still 
longer  unguis;  in  tho  next  the  purple  margin  disappears 
eatuely ; two  yellow  lobes  like  the  cells  of  the  anther  take 
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it&  place*  &n<]  llio  horn,  diminislml  in  f^ize,  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ho&e,  an  in  the  genuine  )>etal,  but  from  the 
apex  of  the  now  filiform  unguis.  In  the  last  transition  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully  formed,  and  Uie  horn  is 
ttlraost  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  the  connective, 
retaining  however  its  purple  colour:  the  next  stage  is  the 
perfect  stamen.  The  conversion  of  stamens  into  green 
leaves  is  far  more  uncommon:  this  indeed  vei7  rarely  oc- 
curs, It  was  seen  by  Roper  in  the  Campanula  Rapunculus 
already  referrtKl  to;  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  found  the  sta- 
mens  of  Brassica  napus  converted  into  branches  bearing 
veilicillate  leoves.  In  Plantago  major  and  Sioversia  tnmi- 
tana  permanent  instances  are  known  of  a eunvoraion  of  the 
stamens,  with  all  the  other  lloral  organs,  into  leaves.  Thius 
it  appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals, calyx,  and  brae 
tern,  arc  merely  mudifted  leaves. 

The  disk  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is  of  so  obscure  a 
nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tiun.  In  many  planes  it  consists  of  a mere  annular  lleshy 
ring  encompassing  the  base  of  the  ovary ; in  others  it  forms 
a sort  of  cup,  in  which  the  ovaries  are  enclosed,  us  in  cer- 
tain Pujonics,  and  it  very  frcauenily  makes  iU  appearance 
in  the  form  of  hypogynous  glands  or  scales : it  is  almost 
always  liciween  The  stamens  and  pistil.  That  it  is  nut  an 
organ  of  a disiinct  nature  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
no  existence  in  n large  number  of  Uowers;  but  if  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  itself,  it  must  lie  a modification  of  something  else, 
and  in  that  view,  from  its  situation,  it  would  bo  rcferriblo 
either  to  the  stamens  or  pistil.  It  has  so  little  connection 
with  the  hater,  from  which  it  always  separates  at  maturity, 
that  it  can  scarcely  hdoog  to  it.  With  the  stamens  it  has 
a stronger  relation:  it  cuiiiiists  of  the  same  cellular  sub- 
stance as  the  connective  of  tiio  anthers,  is  \cry  often  of  the 
same  colour;  whenever  it  scparatoi  into  what  are  called 
hypogynous  glands  or  scales,  these  always  alternate  with 
the  iiinermo.st  series  of  stamens.  In  the  Pauitiy  the  disk 
may  in  st»me  measure  be  compared  to  the  inner  row  of 
scales  which  exist  between  the  stamens  aud  pistil  of  the 
nearly-related  genus  Aquilegia.  Dunal  has  notic^sl  half 
the  disk  of  a Cistus  bearing  blamens;  and  a variety  of  in- 
stances may  bo  adduccil  of  an  insensible  gradation  from  the 
stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  of  the  organ. 

Tlie  fifth  and  last  scries  of  the  fructification  is  the  pistil. 
The  simple  pistil,  that  of  the  pea  for  instance,  consists  of  nn 
ovary,  bearing  its  ovules  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  conti- 
guous rows,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a stylo, 
which  terminates  in  a stigma.  If  this  organ  further  ex- 
amined, it  will  bo  found  that  there  is  a suture  running  down 
each  edge  from  the  style  to  the  base ; it  will  be  also  seen 
tiiat  the  ovules  are  attached  to  one  of  those  sutures,  and 
that  the  style  is  an  elongation  of  the  other:  further,  it  will 
he  perceived  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary  are  traversed 
by  veins  emanating  from  the  .suture  that  terminates  in  the 
style,  and  that  these  veins  taken  slightly  ascending  direc- 
tum !oward.<  the  suture  which  hears  the  ovules.  Now  if, 
when  the  pod  of  tlic  pea  is  half  grown,  it  be  laid  open 
through  the  latter  suture,  all  those  circumstances  will  at 
that  time  be  distinctly  visible;  and  if  it  then  be  compared 
with  one  of  the  lentleifl  of  the  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  suture  that  bears  ovules  answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the 
leuf.  the  suture  without  ovule.s  to  the  midrib,  and  the  style 
to  the  raucro.  Hence  it  might,  without  further  evidence, 
he  suspected  that  the  ovarj’  is  an  alteration  of  the  leaf;  but 
if  llio  inquiry  be  carried  further  in  other  plants,  this  sus- 
picion becomes  converted  into  certainty.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suture  without  ovules,  w hich  has  been  said  to  be  the 
midrib,  is  always  external  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  fructi- 
fication, as  would  be  the  case  with  the  midrib  of  a leaf 
folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification.  In  the  next 
place,  nothing  is  more  common  tlmn  to  find  the  pistil  con- 
verted either  into  petals  or  into  leave*.  Its  change  into 
petals  is  to  be  found  in  numerons  double  flowers,  as  for 
example  double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  waJI- 
tlowcrs,  ranunculuses,  saxifrages,  and  others.  These  how- 
ever only  show  its  tendency  to  revert  to  petals  as  the  repre* 
bentatives  of  leaves.  Tlie  cases  of  its  reverting  to  other 
organs  are  much  moru  instructive.  In  the  double  Ulex 
Kurupreus  the  ovary  is  extremely  like  oiio  of  the  .NCginents 
of  the  calyx ; its  ovuliferous  suture  is  nut  ch>sed ; m the 
room  of  ovules  it  sometimes  bears  lililo  yellow  privcesse* 
like  ininialuro  petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what 
would  be  the  back  of  the  calyx ; no  style  or  stigma  is  visi- 


ble ; aometimes  two  of  these  metamorphosed  ovaries  are 
present:  in  that  case  the  sutures  which  should  hear  ovules 
arc  opposite  to  each  other,  just  as  the  inflexed  margins  of 
two  opposite  leaves  would  be.  In  Kerria  Japonica,  which 
is  only  known  in  our  gardens  in  a double  state,  the  ovaries 
arc  uniformly  little  miniature  leaves,  with  serrated  margins 
I corresponding  to  ibo  ovuliferous  suture  of  the  ovary,  and 
an  elongated  point  representing  the  style ; their  interior  is 
occupied  by  other  smaller  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  roses  than  to  find  tlie  ovaries  converted  into 
perfect  leaves;  in  such  coses  the  margins  uniformly  occupy 
the  place  of  tho  ovuliferous  suture,  and  the  midrib  that  of 
the  sterile  suture.  But  the  most  instructive  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  pistil  being  merely  a modified  leaf  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  double  cherry  of  the  gardens.  la 
this  plant  the  place  of  the  ovary  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
leaf  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  branches,  but  much 
smaller:  it  U folded  together;  its  margins  are  serrated, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  folding,  placed  so  as  to  touch 
each  other;  and  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  ovuliferous 
suture  of  a real  pistil.  The  midrib  of  this  leaf  corresponds 
to  the  station  of  tho  sterile  suture  of  the  ovary,  and  u not 
only  lengthened  into  a process  representing  a stylo,  but  u 
actually  terminated  by  a stigma.  There  is  thus  a greater 
identity  of  function  between  the  pistil  and  the  other  series 
of  the  fructification  than  would  at  first  appear  probable. 
Tlie  pistil  is  seldom  indeed  found  converted  into  stamens ; 
but  it  often  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  petals,  as  has  been 
shown  above;  and  although  ca.ses  are  very  rare  of  pistils 
hearing  pollen,  yet  several  instances  are  known  of  ovules 
being  home  by  the  stamens.  This  occurs  cotitinually  in 
Serapervivum  lectorum. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  not  only  a continuous  unin- 
terrupted passage  from  tho  leaves  to  the  bracts,  from  bracts 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  cortdla,  from  corolla  to  stamens,  and 
from  stamens  to  pistil,  from  which  circumstance  alone  tho 
origin  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
leaves,  but  that  there  is  also  a continual  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  them  to  revert  to  the  form  of  a leaf. 

Tho  pUtil  in  a stale  of  composition  differs  much  in  ap- 
peamnee  from  its  simple  form.  At  sc-ction  78  of  Die 
Mf'famorphwifi  der  Planxm  of  Giithe,  are  the  following 
remarkable  words:—*  Keeping  inview  the  observations  that 
have  now  been  made,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing tho  leaf  in  the  seed-vessel,  notwithstanding  the  variable 
structure  of  that  part  and  its  peculiar  combinations.  Tlius, 
tho  pod  is  a leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown  together  at 
its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of  several  leaves  grow  n 
togolhor ; and  the  compound  fruit  is  composed  of  several 
i leaves  united  round  a common  centre,  their  sides  being 
: opened  so  as  to  form  a communication  I^tween  them,  and 
’ their  edges  adhering  together.  Tlii*  is  obvious  fnun  cap- 
sule^ which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder,  at  which  lime  each 
IHirtioii  is  a sejiarate  pod.  It  is  also  shown  by  different 
specii^of  one  genus,  in  which  modifications  exist  of  the 
principle  on  which  their  fruit  is  formed  : for  instance,  the 
capsules  of  Nigella  oricntalis  consist  of  pods  assembled 
round  a centre,  and  partially  united  ; in  Nigella  damascena 
their  union  is  complete.* 

As  it  may  thus  W proved  tliot  all  the  parts  of  a flower 
are  merely  modified  loaves,  tho  following  propositions  may 
be  stated  to  consiilute  the  basis  of  morphol<^y 

' Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bracteoln?,  being  the 
development  of  a flower-bud,  and  flower-buds  being  alto- 
gether analogous  to  leaf-buds,  it  follows  as  a corollary,  (hat 
ever)'  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bractcolm,  is  a tuetu- 
mornhosed  branch. 

‘And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches,  what- 
ever the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branches  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  the  same  will  be  the  laws  of  theairange- 
ment  of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

‘ In  consequence  of  a flower  and  its  peduncle  being  a 
branch  in  a particular  state,  the  rudimentary  or  metamor- 
plu>>ed  leaves  which  constitute  bractete,  floral  envelopes,  and 
sexes  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  arrangement 
as  regularly  formed  loavi**.’  (Undlcy’s  Ouiliue  o/  the  tint 
Princif'lfi  of  Botany,  edit.  2.) 

Therefore  all  theories  of  structure  inconsistent  with  these 
propositions  must  be  vicious. 

Itie  re.ader  who  would  occupy  himself  further  with  thi^ 
curious  subject,  may  consult  Martins’s  edition  of  the 
(Duvres  d'llittoire  Naturelle  de  Golhe,  Paris,  1837; 
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^liiiud's  Commfnlatfo  de  Oreanorum  in  yfgetabilibu.9 
Ortu  et  Mt-tamorphnsi,  Lugil.  Bat.,  1 833 ; and  RI‘n>er’« 
TJ•«ati^o  De  Or°anit  Piantarum. 

Kn^'draann  has  moreover  (£)< /Vorfrowtw)  at- 
tempted to  classify  the  principal  aberrations  from  normal 
Htructure,  and  has  collected  a very  considerable  number  of 
cx-»es  under  the  following  heads:— 

I.  Retrograde  metamorphosis  (Regresrwjr).  when  organs 
O'^sume  the  state  of  some  of  those  on  the  outside  of  them,  as  , 
5vhen  carpels  diange  to  stamens  or  petals,  hypogynous ' 
scales  to  stamens,  stamens  to  petals  or  sepals,  sepals  to 
ordittary  leaves,  irregular  structure  to  regular,  and  the  like. 
2.  Fohuccous  metamorphosis  iyiresetntia)^  when  all  the 
parts  of  a tlowcr  assume  more  or  less  completely  the  state 
of  leaves.  3.  Disunion  {Disjunction  when  the  parts  that 
usually  cohere  arc  separated,  as  the  cornel.s  of  a syncjirpous 
pistillum,  the  filaments  of  monadelpuous  stamens,  the 
petals  of  a monopetalous  corolla,  &c.  4.  Dislocation  {Ajm- 
iasis):  in  this  case  the  whorU  of  the  flower  are  broken  up 
by  the  extension  of  the  axis.  5.  ViviparousncHs  {I)ia- 
pAyxis),  when  the  axis  is  not  only  elongated,  but  continues 
to  grow  and  form  new  parts,  as  in  those  instances  where  one 
flower  grows  from  within  another.  And,  finally,  6,  Pro- 
liferou-sness  (Ecblaslasit),  when  buds  are  dovviuped  in  the 
axiU  of  the  floral  organs,  so  as  to  convert  a simple  flower 
into  a mass  of  inflorescence.  A very  considerable  number 
of  instances  arc  adduced  in  illustration  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  work  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  a collection  of 
curious  or  important  facts. 

METAPHOR  (fitra(pop^  literally  * a transference’),  a 
figure  of  speech  which  renders  the  subject  of  discourse 
btriking,  by  the  aid  of  expressions  primarily  referring  to  other 
objects.  A common  kind  of  metaphor  is  that  called  personi- 
fication. where  inanimate  beings  arc  represented  as  endowed 
with  life,  and  even  with  feeling,  reason,  &c.,  as ' the  fields  do 
laugh  and  sing,’ — 'stern  winter.’  If  this  kind  of  metaphor 
spiritualises  the  corporeal,  another  kind,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
bodies iho  spiritual,  as  ‘the  star  of  renown’ — ‘ the  pinnacle 
of  honour,’  and  so  on.  A third  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
shortened  simile,  two  objects  in  the  same  sphere  being 
brought  together,  only  on  account  of  their  resemblance.  To 
tbis  kind  belong  such  expressions  as  ‘ the  silver  moon’—'  the 
golden  sun,’  &C.,  where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  * silver’ 
uml  ‘moon,’  ‘gold’  and  'sun,’  are  connected  merely  on 
account  of  their  obvious  similarity  of  colour  and  brightness. 
The  origin  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  metaphor  is  not  so  appa- 
rent, for  though  they  likewise  express  a similarity,  yet  the 
similarity  of  a series  of  bodily  objects  to  a series  of  objects 
merely  of  the  mind,  where  there  can  of  necessity  be  no  sen- 
sible resemblance,  is  a subject  for  psychological  investiga- 
tion. The  application  of  certain  metaphors,  in  all  languag>»t 
and  among  all  people,  attracted  the  attention  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  who  remarked  that ' no  nation  called  error,  light, 
or  truth,  darknes.v.’  If  we  attend  to  the  state  of  language, 
w'e  shall  find  that  a great  part  of  the  commonest  discourse 
i.s  composed  of  metaphors  of  the  second  kind,  and  that 
nearly  all  wonU  expressing  mental  states,  operations,  and 
aflectiuiis  aro  in  fact  metaphorical.  Thus  we  say  every  day 
* a man  of  extended  views’—'  a man  of  good  capacitv,  acute 
judgment,’  &c.,  where  the  words  * extended,’  ' views,’ ' capa- 
tity,’  * acute,’  evidently  belonged  originally  to  material  ob- 
jects, but  have  been  applied  to  things  immaterial  by  meta- 
phors. Tltc  circumstance  that  material  objects  are  more  ap- 
parent, that  language  seoms  primarily  to  have  them  for  its 
Rule  objects,  amf  that  when  a higher  degree  of  reflection 
brings  with  it  objects  belonging  to  the  mind  alone,  nothing 
is  left  but  to  apply  in  a new  sense  the  words  already  formed, 
is  suilirient  to  explain  the  use  of  these  metaphors  generally. 
But  still  the  fact  that  such  and  such  bodily  attributes  aro 
universally  predicated  of  such  and  such  spiritual  objects 
alone,  may  still  furnish  matter  for  consideration  to  the 
curious  in  psychological  speculation. 

METAPI(YSICS,  a name  originally  applied  to  those 
books  of  Aristotle  which  followed  his  * Plwsics,'  and  which 
his  editors  callctl  * the  books  after  the  Physics’  (/Jird  rd 
xfiveuea).  In  modem  times  the  word  has  been  variously 
applied,  and  seems  to  assume  quite  a distinct  meaning  as 
employed  by  difiurent  authors.  With  the  Germans,  meta- 
physics is  a science  purely  sp^ulativc:,  which  soars  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience.  The  objects  of  this  science  are 
supersensual  ideas,  unattainable  by  experience,  and  the 
ditticuUy  of  defining  the  word  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 


the  very  knowliylgp  of  the  ideas  sought  requires  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study.  Hence  to  one  altogether  unacquainted 
with  speculative  philosophy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  (he  word  ‘ metaphysics’  as  used  in  this 
sense.  The  very  p<issibilily  of  a science  Iwymid  experieneo 
has  been  dcniwl  by  a great  numlier  of  pliilosophcrs,  and 
many  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather  be  tormea 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  Thus  Kant’s 
celebrated  work,  the  Critik  <ier  reinen  Fernun/t,  is  a mcro 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a theoretical  science  of  things 
beyond  experience,  which  terminates  with  a denial  of  such 
possibilitv,  and  hence  sonic  modern  philosophers  have  con- 
sidered kant  as  no  metaphysician,  but  as  a critic  of  the 
menial  faculties,  whose  labours  wore  to  bo  the  precursors  of 
a new  system  of  speculation.  On  tho  other  hand,  a work 
like  SpnuiXa’s  ' Ktiiica’  w pun-ly  metaphysical.  He  assumes 
tho  pos.sibitity  of  hU  science,  and,  proceeding  from  a number 
of  axioms,  speculates  accordingly.  Those  who  deny  tho  pos- 
sibility of  metaphysics  deny  even  the  right  to  a.ssume  any 
axioms  as  applicable  to  a sphere  beyond  experience ; and 
those  who  did  a.ssumo  them,  as  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf, 
were  called  by  the  Kantiaus  dogmatists,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  appellation  of  critics.  Tlio  great  point  to  be  esta- 
blished prior  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  identity,  e>r 
at  least  the  necessary  Concurrence,  of  thought  and  being. 
This  once  established,  speculative  inquiry  may  procceil,  as 
the  results  of  logical  investigation  must  in  such  a case,  of 
course,  concur  with  tho  nature  of  being  itself;  but  the 
sceptics  always  deny  the  right  of  assuming  such  identity 
or  concurrence,  while  on  the  other  hand  different  theuric.s 
have  been  adopted  to  prove  them,  such  as  those  of  hannony 
between  body  ami  spirit, — of  the  non-being  of  body  alto- 
gether, except  as  an  affection  of  spirit, — of  an  absolute 
identity  lictweeri  thought  and  being,  &c.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  ihu  critical  philosophy,  whiffii  as.sumcs 
nothing  but  the  * I‘  or  ' ego,’  and  the  laws  of  thought  ( Fichto 
deducing  even  the  latter  from  the  axiom,  *1  am  I’),  has 
Descartes  f«»r  its  author,  whose  ' Cogito,  ergo  sura,’  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  modern  systems.  [Dzxcartks.} 

In  England,  the  word  mutapUysics  is  usually  applied  to 
denote  the  philosophy  of  mind,  os  distinguished  from  that 
of  matter.  This  science  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of  mind;  and  as  it  consists 
merely  in  collecting  facts  and  making  inductions  like  any 
other  experimental  science,  its  possibility  is  no  more  ques- 
tionable than  that  of  chemUtry  or  electricity.  However, 
lake’s  • Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,*  as  a denial 
of  any  source  of  knowledge  other  than  experience,  may  bo 
put  at  tho  sido  of  Kant’s  'Critik,’  as  cotilaming  in({uirics  of 
a similar  nature,  though  the  results  be  different;  Berkeley’s 
' Idealism*  may  be  compared  with  the  ' Wisscnschaflsleiiro’ 
of  Fichte,  and  the  common-sense  theory  of  Reid  with  iho 
views  of  Jacobi.  Tho  philosophy  of  mind  as  an  experimental 
science  has  been  chiefly  treated  by  the  modern  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. 

METASTA’SIO,  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the 
Gth  of  January,  1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Assisi,  afterwards  a soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and 
finally  a small  pastrycook  ai  Rume,  was  enable«l,  by  tho 
profits  of  hU  trade,  to  place  his  son  at  a little  grammar- 
school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry 
which  so  highly  distingui.^bed  him  in  after-life.  Before  lie 
was  ten  years  old,  says  his  biographer,  Dr  Burney,  he 
could  make  verses  on  any  subject,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  his  fuliier’s  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening, 
auer  school  hours,  hy  groiq^i  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a child. 
During  one  of  these  tuneful  fits,  tho  celebrated  lawyer  and 
critic  Gravina  hapjtcncd  u>  pos.4  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  talent  dtsplaycil  by  tho  youthful  im- 
prowisatoro.  He  ottered  the  young  poet  money,  which  was 
refused  in  a manner  so  firm,  yet  so  polite,  that  Gravina’s 
admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felice  Tra 
possi,  Willingly  consented,  and  the  next  morning  Pietro 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  patron,  who  changed  iiis 
name  to  Metastasio  (Mtruaraaic,  mutaiio,  a changing),  a 
terra  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge 
fur  the  profession  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  be  should 
become  an  orator  than  a pool,  welt  knowing  that  the  former 
profes.sion  leads  to  fortune,  and  the  latter,  must  commonly, 
to  empty  fame.  Ho  nevertheless  caused  him  to  study  tho 
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antient  poets,  in  which  pursuit  his  ardour  and  ruccos#  were 
to  ffreat,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  pro«luee<l  hi» 
tragedy  Gtwtiino,  wriuen  after  the  Greek  niwlela.  His 
patron  now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraued  hi*  devotion 
to  the  muses;  and  when  Metastasio  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  Gravina  accompanied  him  to  Naples,  that 
ho  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent  improvri- 
aatori  of  the  day.  lie  became  a universal  favourite.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  hi*  elocu- 
tion, and  the  exprcRsivenes*  of  bin  countenance,  were  the 

topics  of  all  convorsalion*.  Still  he  continued  to  study  the 
law ; and,  to  secure  an  opening  into  the  only  other  road  to 
preferment,  entered  into  a minor  order  of  pricsihood. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  his  patron 
died,  and  Metastasio  mourned  bis  loss  like  an  afierlionate 
SOI).  By  Gravina*  will  bo  became  solo  posiossor  of  all  his 
property,  consisting  of  15,000  crowns,  a fine  library,  and  a 
littfe  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  such  was  the 
generositv,  not  to  call  it  by  a harsher  name,  of  the  poet’s 
disposition,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  yeais.  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  thi*  property  was  the  small  landed  j 
estate.  lie  now  applied  to  the  law,  and  during  a whole  | 
year  was  most  assiauous  in  his  studies  under  Pag^lietti,  a | 
mortal  enemy  to  the  muses.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  ■ 
he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced  , 
an  Epithalamium,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of 
Allhau,  who  likewise  prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama 
Endimiorif.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
he  next  produced  C/i  Orti  Esj>eridi  {the  Gtirdene  of  the 
}ie*}>eride$\  and  then  Angelica,  the  plot  from  Ariosto. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  successful,  and  especially 
admired  by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  the 
Eomanina.  She  was  the  first  singer  of  her  day,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  Venus  in  the  favoured  opera.  Such 
were  her  admiration  and  esteem  f>»r  the  author,  that  she  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  the  law.  to  take  up  his  alxnle  under 
her  husband's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  wliolc  of  bis 
energies  and  time  to  the  muses  ami  to  friendship.  Feeble 
was  the  struggle  !>ctweon  Paglielti  ami  the  Horaanina:  ho 
acceded  to  the  tempting  pro|>osal,  and  henceforward 
* Apollo  t>r>t  Ma'am  Th^mii  hollov.* 

J{\9.  Didone  AhbandonaJa  wa.s  written  nt  the  request  of 
his  female  friend,  to  whom,  it  has  been  surmised,  the  poet 
is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  incidents.  Such 
was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the 
real  Italian  composers  of  that  period,  and  not  only  estn- 
hshwl  the  author  s fame,  hut  brought  him  a large  pecuniary 
recompense.  In  1727  he  accompanieil  the  Rnmanma  to 
Rome,  where  be  pro<luced  his  Semirarntde,  Esio,  Ales- 
sandro neW  Indie,  Cutone  in  Utica,  and  the  ojK-Ta  so  well 
known  by  our  English  version  of  it,  Artaserse.  But  praise 
Was  nearly  the  wnole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his 
labours  in  the  pope’s  dominions.  | 

In  the  year  1729  Metastasio  received  an  invitation  from  ' 
the  court  of  Vienna,  whither  he  repaired,  and  became  the 
RUereSaor  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This 
appointment  was  rendered  more  gratifying  to  him,  a.s  it  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Zeno  himself,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  office,  and  had  writtcMi  a vast  number  of 
lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  many  of  the  be>t  that  the 
Italian  language  ran  boast.  [Zkno.]  The  stipend  assigned 
to  Metailasio  was  run'iiderabic  fur  that  time — 3000  florins 
was  then  a large  salary;  and  other  ailvaiitages  were  odded. 
This  came  rather  oppurtuncly,  for  at  Romo  Tie  had  suflered 
much  from  the  slenderness  of  his  income,  and  was  often 
indebted  to  his  friend  for  assistance.  To  her,  when  he 
left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  affairs,  and  deposited  with  her 
a small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  his  father,  till  he 
could  make  an  arrangement  of  a permanent  kind.  Ilis 
reception  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratirjing,  and  pro- 
mised everything  for  the  future,  a promise  not  disap- 
pointed. During  the  succeeding  three  years,  his  corre- 
spondence with  liis  'inestimable  counsellor  and  friend' 
amounts  almost  to  an  autobiography;  but  in  17.34  he  sub* 
laiiied  an  irreparable  loss  by  her  death,  who  to  iho  last 
roved  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  by  bequeathing  to 
im.  after  the  decease  of  her  htiKband,  the  whole  of  her 
pmperty,  amounting  to  25.(100  crowns.  Meta-itanio  however, 
guided  in  this  instance,  as  he  was  in  every  other,  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  honour,  declined  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  will  ao  generously  made  in  his  favour,  and  imme- 


diately transferred  to  the  husband  all  right  to  the  rever- 
sionary property.  'What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  tho 
connection  between  the  poet  and  Signora  Bulgarini  (or  the 
Kumanina),  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  From  Metasla!,io’s 
lelier  to  tbc  husband  on  the  death  of  bis  wife,  the  sorrow 
expressed  is  in  a tone  of  candour  which  looks  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise.  He  says,  ‘ I know 
not  how  to  begin  this  letter.  The  tidings  arc  so  intolerable 
to  me  on  many  accounts,  that  1 can  devise  no  means  to 
dimitii-h  the  acuteness  of  my  sufierings;  therefore  1 trust 
you  w ill  not  accuse  mo  of  want  of  feeling  if  I am  unable 
to  suggest  to  you  any  consolation  for  your  loss,  as  1 have 
hitherto  been  totally  unequal  to  finding  any  for  myself.* 
At  what  age  the  lady  died  is  unknown,  but  as  she  was  first 
singer  at  Genoa  in  1 71*2,  it  is  likely  that  she  was  much  the 
senior  of  her  friend. 

Mclastosiu's  mudo  of  life,  from  his  first  settling  in  Vienna 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  tliat  of  a poet  and  roan  of 
letters,  who  devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  rouses,  to 
general  Uterulurc,  and  to  the  conversation  of  persons  more 
or  loss  connected  with  his  pursuits.  In  1733  he  produced, 
among  other  pieces,  Z’O/impiode,  which  the  Italians  dis- 
tinguish as  il  divino,  and  his  very  popular  ransonetta.  La 
Li^rtd.  Fur  tho  emperor’s  birth-day  in  1734  he  wrote  the 
noble  opera,  su  well  known  in  every  part  of  Euro|)e,  La 
Clnnema  di  Tito,  which  was  K*t  by  the  Imperial  corapoMir, 
Caldara,  but  not  a vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  seme 
drama  however  was  in  1790  chosen  by  Musart,  whose  magic 
notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it  immortality.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poet’s  operas 
were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a single  piece  of 
the  original  music  is  now  known,  or,  wc  believe,  to  be  found, 
except  perhaps  in  the  linjicrial  library  of  Vienna, 
j Ho  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyric  dramas  and 
oratorios,  and  also  employed  himself  in  the  prwluetion  of 
various  detached  pieces  of  poet ly,  till  the  year  1740,  when 
the  death  of  the  emperor  brought  on  the  long  and  devastat- 
ing war  in  Germany,  and  tins  led  to  the  closing  of  tho 
theatre,  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  laboured.  Ho 
now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  htank-verso  tbc 
Ars  Pnciica  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  hts  Satires 
and  Epistles,  and  Juvenal's  third  Satire.  He  hkow'i?.e  wrote 
nates  on  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  translated  a jKirtion  of 
Arislntle’s  * Poetic,’  adding  a very  learned,  luminous,  and 
ingenious  commentary,  which  ap]>oarcd  in  print  after  bis 
decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  for  tlic  Imperial 
city  wi-rc  suspended,  be  produ«;d  in  1741  Antigono  for 
the  court  of  Dresilen,  and  Ipennettra  in  the  same  year. 
His  health  however  aiipeara  now  (o  have  sufTered  from  the 
anxieties  occasioncxl  by  the  long  war,  and  he  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  hastening  hack  to  Rome ; but  the  return 
of  peace  operate*!  on  him  like  a charm;  il  removed  the 
nervous  disease  which  had  hung  on  him,  it  restored  his 
wonted  tranquillity,  and  in  1751  he  wrote  //  Ee  Pasture  for 
the  ladie.<i  of  the  Imjicrial  court,  by  whom  it  was  perforraeil. 
and  the  ‘ bold  sentiments  on  the  duty  of  sovereigns,  which 
he  ventured  to  put  into  (he  mouth  of  one  of  characters,  do 
equal  honour,  I)r.  Burney  remarks,  to  his  Imperial  natrons, 
who  could  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  to  tho  laureate 
I who  had  the  courage  to  preach  them.’  His  last  drama  was 
j II  UuggifTO,  performed  in  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  marriage 
! of  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

I Of  Metarlnsio’s  seven  sacred  dramas,  or  ornforios.  La 
I Passinne,  La  Morte  d'Abel,  and  Jsacco  are  bi-st  known; 

but  all  of  them,  Calsabigi  justly  obaen'cs,  are  as  perfect  as 
I this  kind  of  composition  will  allow.  Of  his  cantatas.  La 
\ Ihrimarera,  Im  Liberid,  and  La  Partenza  are  ndiiiired 
i by  all  who  Iiave  any  acquaintance  with  Italian  poetry.  His 
occasional  short  dramatic  pieces,  sonnoto,  and  other  iniscel- 
lanies  arc  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here;  a catalogue 
raisonni  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  whence  wc  have 
drawn  most  of  our  matcriaUforthe  foregoing  portion  oftliie 
article.  (Dr.  Burney’s  Memoirs  rf  Metastasio.) 

One  of  the  occupations  of  tho  poet  when  far  a/lvanced  in 
years  was  the  preparing  corrected  cimies  for  the  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Paris  in  17b0.  This 
maybe  considered  his  last  labour.  On  tlio  first  of  April. 
17b2,  he  was  a(tacke<l  bv  symptoms  of  fever,  alarming  at 
hi*  age,  and  on  the  1‘JlH  he  expired.  His  remains  wero 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  His 
property,  consisting  of  a well  fumisheil  house,  carriage,  &r., 
many  princely  presents,  an  ample  library,  and  13(1,000 
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florins  be  bequeathed  to  the  son  of  his’old  friend  Signor 
Martinets  whose  house  was  his  first  abode  in  Germany: 
but  from  this  sum  weretobedeductcfl  20, COO  fioriiis  for  each 
of  tlie  executor's  sisters,  and  3000  fur  eacli  uf  his  younger 
brothers. 


The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Arteaga,  * may  bo  com* 
pared  to  the  giMhiess  Chloris  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  Hying 
through  the  air,  scattered  roses  wherever  she  wont.’  He 
did  indeed  ornament  and  cast  a fragrance  on  whatever  ho 
touched.  His  reputation  soon  obscured  that  of  Apostolo 
Zeno,  W.  8chlcgci  observes,  berause,  having  Uiu  same 
object  in  view,  be  siiowed  more  flexible  talent,  and  knew 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the 
composer.  A perfect  purity  of  diciiun,  adds  the  same  acute 
critic,  a grace  and  unalloyed  delicacy,  have  rendered  Meta.s* 
tasio,  ill  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a classic  author,  the 
Racine  uf  Italy,  He  lia.H  uboie  all  a ravishing  soilness  in 
hU  verses  designed  fur  music.  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  itos- 
seased  in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  compressing  in  a short 
space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching.  It  is  said  of  him, 
by  Schlegcl,  that  in  order  not  to  endanycr  his  originality, 
he  carefully  abstained  from  leading  the  chcfs*d’oeuvre  of 
the  French  stage.  However  this  may  he,  we  will  add,  that 
in  all  bis  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator : his  style, 
his  chasicness,  bis  tenderness,  wore  his  own.  In  deep 
tragedy  he  could  not  excel ; tie  bad  not  the  power  to  wring 
the  heart;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in 
himself  to  imagine  scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated 
mi.sery  ; but  in  depicting  gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does 
not  pass  the  cunfmes  of  reason,  ho  has  no  superior.  He  has 
been  described  as,  par  eTcellence,  tho  jioel  of  love,  but  liis 
most  p^sionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  t)io  slightest 
breathing  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exemplary.  In  all  liis  works  ho  stands  high;  m bis  operas 
bo  is  unrivalled. 

METATARSUS.  [Skeleton.] 

METKI.LI,  a disttngui’^lied  family  of  tho  Csocilian 
in  anlicnt  Ri>me.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are— 

1.  Q.  Cfocihus  Metellus  Macudonicus,  who  was  sent  when 
prEDtorfH.c.  1-lH)  into  Macvilonia  against  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  a son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  who  had  excited  a revolt  against  the  Romans. 
In  this  war  Andriscus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Metellus.  (Uv.,  £/»7.,  oO  ; Paus.,  vit  13,  1 ; Eutrop.,  iv. 
13.) 

In  uc.  146,  Metellus  defeated  the  Achteans  iicarTliemio- 
pylte,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtained  a triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  52.)  Me- 

tollus,  in  his  consulship,  o.c.  143,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
oppose  Viriathus,  who  bad  obtained  posscasiion  of  the  whole 
of  Lusitania,  and  had  defeated  succes>ively  tho  pimlors  Vo- 
tilius  and  Plautius.  Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years, 
and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
command,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  l^.  Poinjicius. 
(Liv.,  52,  53;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  *2,  21;  vii.  4,  5;  ix.  3, 

7;  Appmn, /6cr.,  7fi  ; Eutrop.,  iv.  16.) 

During  the  censorsliip  uf  Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius, 
D C.  131,  it  was  decreed  tnut  all  citizens  should  be  obliged 
to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this 
subject  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  Kpit , 59  ; Suet.,  Or(ar.,  b'J.)  Wc  are  told 
by  Livy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one 
dav  from  the  Campus  ^lartius.  he  was  seized  by  command 
ofC.  Attinius  Labeo,  a tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  had 
in  bis  censorship  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  dragged 
to  the  Tarpeiaii  rock;  and  that  it  was  with  tho  greatest 
difiicuUy  that  bis  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  bis 
life  by  obtaining  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the 
order  of  Attinius.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  59;  Plin.,  Hisi.  Ao/., 
vii.  45.) 

Pliny  refers  to  Metellus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of 
human  happiness.  ' Fur  besides  the  poss«sioii  of  the 
highest  dignities,’ says  Pliny. ' and  having  obtained  a sur- 
name from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was  carried  to  tho 
funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  boon  prmtor. 
three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a triumph,  and 
one  had  been  censor.’  {Hist.  A’o/.,  vii.  45.) 

2.  Quintus  Ctccilius  Metellus  Numidicus  derived  his 


latter  cognomen  or  eumame  from  his  victories  in  Numidia, 
whither  he  was  sent  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  109,  in  order  to 
oppo.se  Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Nmnidia,  n.c.  108,  as 
proconsul;  but  in  tho  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius,  who  bad  for- 
P.  C„  No.  929. 


merly  been  his  l/‘gaiM,  or  lieutenant-general.  On  bis  re- 
turn to  Rome,  Metullus  obtained  the  honour  of  a triumph. 
(Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth. : Veil.,  ii.  11;  Eutrop.,  iv.  27 ; Liv., 
Ep.,  65.)  [JUOURTH.V.] 

Metellus  was  censor  n.c.  102.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
|H)werful  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  parly.  In  u.c.  100 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  tribune  Satuniinus  ; but  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  recalled  from  exile  in  the 
following  year.  [Marius.] 

3.  (^.  (Jaccilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  N umidicus,  belonged 
to  the  same  political  fiartyos  his  father,  and  su(q>urted  Sulla 
in  his  contest  with  Marius.  MtMelius  received  especial 
marks  of  favour  from  Sulla,  and  was  consul  with  him.  b.c. 
80.  In  B.C.  78  Metellus  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  romaineil  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  in  n.c.  72.  From  the  year  76  PomjHjy  was 
his  colleague  in  the  command;  and  they  triumphed  together 
at  the  enu  of  tho  war.  [Skrtohius.]  (VelU  ii.  .30 ; Eutrop., 
vi.  5;  Plut.,  /t-m/».)  Kleteliuswas  Pontifex  Maximus;  and 
on  his  death,  D C.  63.  in  tho  consulship  uf  Cicero,  ho  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  .luHus  Cmsar. 

METEMPSYCHO'S'lS  dcriveil  from  a 

Greek  word  signifying  tho  pas.vago  or  tiansmigration  of 
souls,  forms  a part  of  the  philosophical  or  religious  belief 
of  many  nations.  Tho  Hindus  believe  that  the  souls  uf 
men  pass  after  death  into  difTcrent  bodies,  either  of  men  or 
animal.'f,  unless  an  individual  has  lived  a most  holy  ami  re- 
ligious life;  in  which  case  his  soul  is  absorbed  into  tho 
divine  essence.  ‘The  soul  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
inve>.ted  with  a subtile  frame  consisting  of  elementary  par- 
ticles the  Si^ed  or  rudiment  of  a grosser  body.  Departing 
from  that  which  it  occupied,  it  ascends  to  the  moon,  where, 
clothed  with  an  aqueous  form,  it  expeneiict's  the  reeoui- 
poiise  uf  its  works ; and  whence  it  returns  to  occupy  a new 
body  with  resulting  iiiltuenrc  of  iu  former  dced>.  Rut  he 
who  has  attaincil  the  true  know  ledge  of  God  dues  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  retreat,  but  pmcixils  directly  to 
reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  be  is  identi- 
fied, as  a river  at  its  conlluenee  with  tho  soa  merges 
therein  altogetlier.  His  vital  fueuliies  and  the  dements  of 
w hich  his  b^y  consists  are  absorbed  completely  and  abso- 
lutely ; both  namo  and  form  cease ; and  he  becomes  im- 
mortal without  parts  or  members.’ 

(‘  Extracts  from  the  BraAma-trutras,  or  Aphorisms  on  the 
Vwlanta  doctiine,  by  Badan^ynna,'  iransbiled  by  Mr.  (Jole- 
brouke,  in  Trans,  of  (he  Botj.  As.  vol.  ie) 

The  migration  uf  souls  from  onn  body  tu  another  also 
formeil,  as  U well  known,  a leading  fe.itutu  of  the  Pytlm- 
gurean  doctrine,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  maintained 
by  Plato,  nllliough  there  is  consideiable  ditUcnliy  in  asivr- 
taining  the  opinions  of  Plato  on  this  subject.  This  duclrine 
was  also  a part  of  the  Egyptian  religious  system.  The 
Egyptians,  says  Hermlotus  (ii.  123),  are  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  tho  immortality  uf  the  soul.  As  soon  as  tho  budy 
begins  tu  decay,  the  soul  pasi^us  from  one  animal  to  another ; 
and  when  it  ha.i  )>ussed  through  the  forms  of  all  animal*, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged,  it  again  enters  a human 
form.  This  period  of  transmigratiim  is  completed  in  30UO 
years.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  Im  adds,  both  in  early  limes 
and  more  recently,  have  niaintained  this  doctrine  ami 
claimed  it  os  their  own ; and  though  he  could  mention 
names,  be  declines  to  do  so. 

METEOROLOGY,  in  its  extcmle«l  sen«e,  embraces  all 
pli)’sic.il  causi'S  which  alTect  the  slate  of  the  aUnospliere  ui* 
are  uficcteil  by  it.  llcncu  it  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  cold,  dew*,  rniti,  hail  and  snuw,  cluuds, 
winds,  auruni)  boreales,  haloes,  parhelia,  &,c.  I'he  setnie  m 
which  Aristotle  (M*«a'p«Xoyurd,  i.)  uses  the  term  is  still 
more  extensive,  comprehending,  in  addiaun  to  what  arc  now 
called  meteors,  eveiy*  affectum  (iraOoc)  coTOmon  to  the  air 
and  water,  with  the  characters  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  their  affections,  as,  winds  and  earthquakes,  and 
] everything  incident  tu  such  kinds  of  motion. 

Our  first  itiqiilry  shall  be,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  probable  extent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere?  Essen- 
tial a.s  it  is  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  heal,  and  to  various  modifications  of  light,  tho 
knowleilgo  of  its  nature  and  comiKssition  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  air,  ihoiiph  composed  of  several  elastic  fluids. 

' obeys  the  same  laws  to  which  they  are  individually  sub- 
I jecl,  namely,  its  elasticity  and  denajly  at  a given  lem^eraturo 
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are  proportional  to  the  pressure  which  it  suslaina,  anil  for 
every  uugroc  of  the  centigrade  ihermuoiutur  imder  a given 
prcuurc  it  exjKinds  ^ of  its  volume  at  the  lempeniiuro 
xero.  lloncc  if  its  nensity  be  represented  by  i and  iu 
lumperalure  by  t (in  centigrade  degrees),  »U  clastic  force 
wdl  be  proportional  to  (I  +a  ()  • ^ (where  a represents  the 
decimal  *UU375)  as  well  as  the  pressure  sustained.  Lastly, 
lh«  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a vortical  column  of 
atmosphere,  having  the  portion  pressed  on  as  a base,  and 
extending  upwards  to  its  extreme  limit. 

Accortfing  to  Dalton’s  views,  iho  various  constituent 
gases  constituting  the  air  arc  nut  chemicully  combined  by 
tlK)  law  of  definite  proportions,  but  only  mechanically  mixed, 
co-exiating  in  the  simo  space,  ond  produviug  by  ilie  sum  of 
their  indejKJiidenl  pressures  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  1 
tho  barometric  lube:  an  ingenious  theory,  which  however  , 
appears  o|ien  to  objections  from  the  known  laws  ot  the  f 
specific  gravities  of  finids. 

Wo  have  soon  that  heat  increases  the  elastic  power  of  j 
air.  and  hence  tho  equilibrium  of  a inoas  of  air  uner]ually  : 
liealcil  is  ounsiantly  disturbed.  Tho  currents  of  warm  and 
cold  air  change  places,  the  cold  nir  moving  to  the  warinj 
region,  and  thence,  when  warmed,  repeating  the  course  of; 
the  previous  warm  air.  Thus  the  atmusphere  is  a great 
ngvut  in  tending  to  equalise  the  mean  teniporalurcs  oft 
ciiuiBtCi  in  various  latitudes.  Bc'^tdcs,  the  aerial  currents 
are  vehicles  fur  the  transfer  of  clouds,  f>r  producing  elec- 
Irieal  discharges,  for  clearing  away  rardana,  and  are  lurnetl 
by  the  ingcmiitv  of  man  to  promote  his  industry  and  extend 
liis  knowleilge  of  tho  gluhc  which  he  inhabits.  I 

The  atmosphere,  considered  as  a transparent  medium,  \ 
has  also  great  efi’ccts  on  light  by  its  refractive  power,  and  | 
the  rehcciion  of  tho  aqueous  musses  it  contains.  Hence 
arises  twilight,  which  mitigates  the  transition  of  day  to 
iiigiik  and  from  the  duration  of  which  it  is  easy  for  the 
astnmoroor  to  compute  that  altitude  of  tlic  atmosphere  at 
which  it  ceases  to  act  sonsibly  on  light,  oiihcr  from  its  total 
absence  or  extreme  tenuity.  This  allitudo  is  from  forty  to  | 
fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  tho  sea-  Again,  by  tho  retrac-  1 
live  {>ower  of  tho  atmosphere  distant  temrstriul  objects  aro  i 
elevated  to  tho  view  when  the  spherical  curvature  of  the  | 
earth  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  concealment ; [ 
various  optical  illusions,  as  the  mitage,  fata  murgaua.  &o.,  > 
arc  all  easily  explained  from  tlie  same  refractive  power 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  lenqievaluro.  By  this  ' 
lueilium  Miuml  is  conveyed  and  odour.'i  are  disseminated ; the 
clouds  which  Iluat  in  it  soficn  the  diret*t  glare  of  the  solar 
beams,  ami  its  aqueous  |>articlus,  tluid  or  frozen,  produce  < 
the  beautiful  phenomena  of  halos,  rainbows,  false  suns,  icc. ! 
Its  gn'alcr  specific  gravity  elevates  the  balloon,  by  means  of  1 
which  the  nature  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  mav  be  j 
ascertained,  and  the  barometric  elevation  and  tom|>cralure 
observed,  which  furnish  data  for  calculating  the  physical 
limits  of  the  atmusphere. 

With  regartl  to  tho  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  extend,  considered 
malhematirally  as  a mass  rotating  round  tlie  terrestrial  axis 
in  the  same  lime;  secondly,  the  much  narniwer  physical 
limits  founded  on  its  nature  os  an  elastic  (luid,  and  liavmg 
regard  to  the  great  dimiuutiun  of  tempcmluro  at  high 
altitudes. 

Any  panicle  of  the  revolving  atmosphere  is  acted  on  by 
two  forous,  namely,  gravity,  which  is  uircrled  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by 
rotation,  which  is  directed  according  to  tho  line  by  which 
that  point  is  urihographically  projected  on  the  earth’s  axis, 
and  tends  directly  from  that  axis.  Tho  former  foiro  varies 
invursely  as  tho  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
c-ontre;  the  latter,  directly  as  its  pcr|>cndicular  dtslunco 
from  the  earth's  axis.  At  any  point  taken  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  tho  resultant  arising  from  both 
forces  must  be  normal  to  that  surface,  in  order  that  its  form 
may  be  pcrinanenl.  At  the  terrestrial  equator  the  ratio  of 
these  tw'o  forces  is  known  ; as  wo  ascend  in  the  atmosphere 
along  an  C(|Uatorial  radius  produced,  gravity  diminishes 
and  centrifugal  force  increases,  both  in  this  inslanco  being 
directly  opposite:  hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate  tho  distance 
of  a jioint  in  that  radius  where  the  two  furtes  are  exacily 
equal.  Beyond  that  point  the  ceiilrifugul  force  predoint* 
nates,  and  no  particle  there  situaUxl  could  remain  attachud 
to  our  atmosphere,  revolving  with  tho  earth  both  in  its 
diurnal  and  orbital  motions. 


The  abovepoint  therefore  defines  the  exlrome  limit  to  which 
it  is  po€4tble  for  our  atmosphere  to  extend,  and  which  is  at 
a distance  of  about  35,000  miles  from  the  centre,  though  it 
by  DO  means  follows  that  it  must  extend  so  fur.  Other 
data  would  bo  necessary  to  give  the  actual  extent ; fur 
instance,  the  height  of  tho  barometer  at  the  surface  of  tho 
sea,  and  tho  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  iu  tho 
up|>er  strata  of  the  air.  I'he  figure  of  the  exireiuo  surfaco 
can  however  bo  determined  from  these  considerations,  which 
is  that  of  an  ohlatc  spheroid  lUttened  at  tiic  poles,  and  m 
which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  etpiaiohal  in  the  ratio  uf 
2 to  3. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  twiliglit  iiuliciitcs  an  exiremo  do* 
grcc  of  rareracliou  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  incuiisidorublo 
altitude  above  the  eaiUi's  surface,  we  shall  now  consider 
some  of  the  physical  causes  which  demonstrate  (hat  tho 
actual  limits  of  that  fluid  are  much  inure  cuutracted  thau 
the  cxtrtMiie  possible  limits  given  above. 

Representing  by  p,  f,  and  ( respectively,  the  pressure, 
density,  ami  leiupcralure  of  the  uir  at  the  suifoceof  tho 
earth,  and  by  p\  ami  like  quantities  for  a pomou  of 
air  at  a certain  elevation,  it  follows  fmm  tliu  general  lavra 

of  gaseous  Iwdics  that  - =|  : ! j * where  fi  represents 


the  fraction  Ji.  Now'  the  nrcs^tiro  lucasurcs  the  elastic  force 
of  the  aerial  partirles:  this  clasticiiy  cannot  become  nega- 
tive. and  nuojies  to  exist  when  ;/=  u,  which  may  happen 
either  because  ( 1 4*  /3  /')  = U,  or  e'  = 0.  lliis  last  supposi- 
tion would  tiling  UH  to  the  consideration  of  the  mathemaii- 
ral  limits  al>ovc  treated  on  ; the  former,  to  the  physical  limits 
depending  on  tho  decrease  of  lompcrature  at  high  altitudes : 
hence  tho  air  ceases  to  he  an  elastic  fluid  wheu  t'  — 
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centigrade.  Now  the  law  of  the 


decrement  of  heat  in  tho  atmosphere  proceeds  in  a pro- 
grt'ssion  quicker  than  an  ariihmeiical,  and  as  tho  plane  of 
porpetuul  siiuw  is  at  a cuuiimralivcly  sm.'ill  aUiludo  in  c4i- 
inatcs  of  mean  temperature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  from  IDtf 
to  2UU  milus  altitude  would  ho  sufliciciit  to  diminish  tho 
teinperaluro  (o  the  above  number  of  206°  below  xero.  Even 
if  tho  simple  law  ;?  = (1  -p  <)  3 was  not  strictly  rigurotu 
at  such  low  tcm|)cratures  as  » 266°  centigrade,  still  a di- 
minution of  teirqicratuto  for  a given  density  would  pro- 
duce a diminution  of  olasticitv,  and  scarcely  interfero  with 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  from  (hat  taw. 

But  even  limits  thus  obiamud  would,  in  ail  prubahilily,  bo 
still  too  extensive,  for  it  is  not  necei^ry  tlial  the  elasticity 
should  be  totally  destroyed:  it  is  sutUcient  that  the  repul- 
sive ]X)W'cr  of  two  contiguous  particles  of  air  at  that  altitude 
shall  bo  le>s  than  tho  force  of  gravity,  and  if  these  two 
forces)  arc  ccpial.  it  will  bo  the  extreme  extent  at  which  the 
air  can  remain  attached  to  tlie  globe,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  centrifugal  force,  which  at  thatahiliide  ti;  in- 
eonsiderablu,  ami  which  would  itself  tend  to  remove  those 
particles.  Hence  the  limits  become  still  more  cuntractctl 
oy  this  consideration,  and  it  will  nut  be  uecessaty  that 
tlie  tum]>eralure  should  lie  as  low  a>  > 266°. 

Some  have  imagined  that  planetary  atmospheres  aro  duo 
to  the  allracliuii  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  on  a rare  elas- 
tic fluid  dUseminnIed  through  space,  but  this  supjiosiuun 
will  not  boar  investigation  ; for  putting  aside  the  coii^irlera- 
tion  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  planetary  sp,vces,  this  h>iio- 
thesis  is  not  corroborated  by  the  dimensions  of  tho  attno- 
spheres  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which  would  then  de|iend  on 
their  masses,  and  the  present  total  disuppv'urance  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  behind  their  primary  would  he  con- 
vet  teil  into  an  annular  appearance  round  his  body  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  a satellite. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  iu 
the  atmospheru  is  a main  source  of  the  velocities  and  direc- 
tions of  winds,  and  consequeiillv  of  (he  distribution  of 
('innate;  but  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  earth  itself,  having  iU 
own  distribution  of  heat,  reacts  on  the  atmosphere  and  pro- 
duces dew,  hoar-frost,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  sen  and  the 
Polar  fields  of  icc  luatcrially  afloct  tho  general  dislrihutum 
of  heat 

Thu  general  causes  of  (he  temperature  of  the  globe  are 
the  proper  beat  of  the  earth  ami  tlie  rad'alion  of  the  sun ; 
their  ctlccts  hutvever  are  greatly  modified  by  various  local 
circumstances,  such  as  tho  vicinity  of  sens  or  momiUtns, 
and  the  radiating  power  of  the  suil,  together  with  ibu  cou- 
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ducting  powersof  tlio  Simla  subjacent  to  the  part  icular  ptacos, 
with  oilier  causes  U*ss  permanent. 

With  respect  to  the  pro|>er  heat  of  the  earth,  we  oKserre 
in  anv  latitude  that  at  a depth  uhich  is  small  compare<l  iTith 
the  radius  of  the  elohe,  the  temperature  is  permanent 
thrmiphnut  the  year,  the  efTocts  of  aolar  radiation  beinp  ctm- 
flncd  to  a 8ui>crllcial  stratum  of  inconsiderable  thickness. 
This  fact  has  been  fully  ostablisltcil  by  lonp  continued  ob- 
serA'ations  in  the  collars'  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  by 
observations  in  tbu  mines  of  (Jorntvall.  in  Hcollund  and 
other  countries.  If  this  stratum  be  supposed  to  be  stnp|>ed 
otr,  the  internal  nucleus  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a 
spherical  nia:$s.  arrivc^l  at  a permanent  state  of  tempera- 
ture in  each  part,  and  suliject  at  its  external  surface  to  a 
given  distribution  of  heat,  or  to  a given  jniwer  of  exterior 
condurtibility.  Tlvo  depth  at  which  this  permanence  of 
temperature  occurs  is  different  in  different  latitudes, 
itmsmueh  as  thu  solar  action  on  the  superior  stratum  is 
also  dilfercnt  on  account  of  the  greater  or  less  obliquity  of 
its  mys,  and  likewise  on  aircount  of  the  earth’s  elliptic  an- 
iiuarniotion.  Thus  wc  hare  the  following  observed  rela* 
tions  between  the  permanent  temperatures  and  the  corre- 
sponding  latitudes 

Permuent  tcmp^nlam 

E(|Ualor  . . 0“  , , 78' 

fairo  , . 3u".2  . . 

Pans  , , 4»".50  • , 33®,  Gy 

Berlin  , . 52®.  ao  . . *jy®.28 

Vad*o  , . 70®  » . 30®. 

Thu  analytical  equation  for  the  propagation  of  heat  in 
aohdsofaiiy  form. 

dt  “ [djt*  rfy*  dz*  y 

where  r represonts  the  temperature  at  a point  of  which  tlte 
rectan^iar  eo*Jtdinate:«  are  .r,  y,  z,  and  the  constant  K du> 

IiemU  un  the  interior  conducting  power,  and  < is  the  lime. 

n the  case  of  u sphere  with  a radius  R,  wo  may  place  the 
origin  of  co-urdinatca  at  the  centre,  and  transfuriuing  the 
above  from  rertangular  to  polar  co-ordinates  (viz.  r.  the  dls> 
tance  from  the  centre,  0 the  angle  formeil  by  the  radius 
vector  with  an  axis,  and  <p  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  9 
to  one  of  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the  angles  necessarily  dis* 
appear  from  the  transformed  equation,  and)  it  becomes 

on  the  sup^tosiiion  tlul  the  exterior  permanent  tempera- 
tures were  uniform;  to  which  we  must  annex  the  following 

equation  for  the  surface, + A (r  — a)  s 0,  where  a re- 

pru>ont.s  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  contact  with  the 
gisd>e.  and  /<  the  index  of  exterior  conductibility  of  the 
gh>lH*.  But  in  tilt  case  of  the  earili  both  K and  A arc  va- 
riable, and  the  former  must  then  be  brought  under  the  sign 
of  difK-runtiation.  After  there  shall  have  been  a greater 
luimber  of  observations  cm  the  pennanent  interior  tempera- 
lur»  s of  the  earth,  the  above  equations  will  be  very  useful 
ill  enabling  us  to  calculate  the  temperatures  at  depths 
under  thcburfacc  greater  than  it  is  probable  man  rah  ever 
|KMiclrate,  and  they  will  assist  in  the  explntialion  of  the  nu- 
mcrutis  phenomena  which  depend  on  the  internal  heat  of 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  a.s  Tolcnnoes,  thermal  iqirings, 
&c.  Regarding  the  interior  ports  which  are  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  surface  us  in  a state  of  permanent  tempe- 
dv 

rature,  we  should  have  » when  the  preceding  equa* 

tions  admit  of  easy  integration  on  the  supposition  that  K is 
constant,  and  of  approximate  solutions  on  a probable  form 
of  the  function  K when  v-ariable. 

With  respect  to  the  heat  of  the  externa]  stratum,  it  is 
principally  iiependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  effect 
of  which  depends  on  the  duratkm  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
solar  rays,  both  of  which  are  dependent  on  the  declination 
of  the  sun  and  the  latitudeof  tlie  place.  The  integral  taken 
throughout  the  year  depends  therefore  solely  on  the  Intiinde : 
from  this  integral  the  calculated  mean  temperature  is  de- 
rived, but  differs  in  most  cases  from  tbo  observed  inasmuch 
as  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air  affects 
uoequdly  those  places  in  the  same  parallel  which  are  near 
to  or  distant  from  the  coasts,  and  the  unequal  ouantity  of 
continent  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  pro- 
duces a similar  result  with  respect  to  them. 


The  dircet  heat  of  the  «un  being  unequally  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  tho  globe  is  the  primar)'  cause  of  the 
variation  of  climate ; the  eflect  of  its  rays  is  felt  to  a consi- 
derable depth  ill  the  sea,  hut  its  diurnal  action  on  laud  is 
sensible  only  for  a few  jnebes  in  depth  ; the  annual  action 
however  oxl'cnds  throughout  the  superior  stratum  of  vari- 
ahio  ictiqteraUire  above  mcntionoii.  The  mean  temperature 
of  a place  is  generally  eHtimatod  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  diurnal  temperatures  during  tiie  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  again  taking  the  average  of  these  four  averages. 

As  there  is  a great  variety  of  temperature  in  the  saino 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  cannot  have  a formula  dependent 
only  on  this  element  to  express  the  heat  of  places  on  conli- 
iioiits,  but  in  the  sea  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in 
this  respect.  1110  first  appruvimate  formula  to  that  effect 
which  deserves  tho  name,  is  that  given  by  Mayer,  the  celo- 
brated  astronomer  ; though  empirical,  it  u found  to  possc^s 
considerable  exactness.  If  i be  the  mean  temperature  in 
degrees  of  Fahreiilieit's  thermometer,  he  makes  / = 84  — 52 
sin  *1^  where  L is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  supposed 
facts  which  evidently  suggested  this  formula  were  the  equa- 
torial mean  Icmiieraturc  of  84®,  which  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  bo  too  high;  the  Polar  mean  temperature  of  32^  or 
the  freezing  point,  which,  from  tho  recent  observations  of 
Parry,  Scoresby,  &c  , is  now  known  to  be  far  too  great ; and 
thirdly,  that  tlie  diminution  of  heat  from  the  eijualor  to  tho 
poles  must  proceed  according  to  soniu  even  power  of  (ho 
latitude  in  order  to  amount  to  the  same  quantity  in  cipinl  lati- 
tudes north  and  south,  furwiiicli  rea»uti  liet  licselhc  least  even 
posiiiw  power  of  tho  tine.  However,  since  the  quantity  of 
laud  in  the  ncKthcrn  heinUphc-ro  is  bIkiuI  three  times  as 
great  as  in  the  southern,  the  solar  heat  aecumuUtus  moro 
in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  is  more  er|uahle  between 
winter  and  summer.  Dr.  Brewster  has  subitituted  for 
Mayer  8 the  Ibrinula  I = 8I®*5U  cos  L,  which  licars  an  ex 
ccedingly  good  comparison  with  observations,  but  fur  the 
reasons  above  given  hu  lias  found  it  necessary  to  tnodify  it 
I for  the  New  World.  Mr.  Atkinson  Ims  shown  that  the 
i mean  of  tlie  errors  of  Mayer's  and  Hrcw>tcr's  furmulm  tor 
ten  places  nearly  on  the  levid  of  the  sea  are  respectively 
-4-  1®'72  and  —'12.  Tho  (umperaturos  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  nearly  tlie  tnean  of  the  year,  w liich  aUu 
is  found  to  vary  but  little  in  a consnlerable  succession  of 
years.  If  T bo  the  mean  lomperaturo  at  an  altitudu  h in 
feet,  in  a given  place  where  / is  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, to  express  T,  Mr.  Atkinson  lias  proposed  the  formola 

X = / — extreme  asmo^^pheric 

251  + 200 

cold  the  temperature  — 200®,  which  is  probably  near  tho 
truth. 

The  names  of  Isotheral,  Isochcimal,  and  I«otheTmal  lines 
have  been  given  to  liiic.x  passing  (hrotigli  places  which 
Iiavo  equal  mean  summer,  winter,  or  annual  tempernturea, 
the  two  fonner  having  contrary  courses,  and  thetliihl  inter- 
mediate. The  difference  of  latitude  between  I'laces  in  Iho 
New  and  Old  W'orlds,  on  the  same  ilolhermal  line,  is  con- 
siderable, as  appears  froth  tho  fbllowlng  talile* — 

ItwUxrsuU 
lilH*  of 

Temprfttui*.  I'liUYl.  I.ititwU.  l,onK(inil«. 

(Near  Ulto,  Lapland,  . 67'  * 20®  E. 

and 

Table  Boy,  I.4ibmdor*  , 34®  . 6S®  W. 
f Stockholm  . . . CO*  , IS®E. 

-»«  J and 


St.  ticorge’s  Bay,  New-  1 
fovindlund  ' . ,f 


foundlund 

(Belgium  . • 

and 

Boston,  U.S.  , 

{Near  Rome  . , 

and 

Raleigh,  N.  Carolina 


or  wo  may  average  according  to  latitude  thus: — 


M4*nn  TewtH-ratow  at 

M*«n  Tratpcrttuni «, 

LatUniW. 

W I'M  of  Ulil  Wot  kt. 

H«*t  of  Saw  WorU. 

30® 

. 70*52 

66 '92 

40® 

. 6314 

54*50 

50® 

. 50*90 

37*94 

60® 

. 40*64 

83*7S 

Tit 

MET 
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Tlie  mean  temperature  in  the  latitude  of  34®  in  different 
conlinenti^  and  at  places  near  the  sea,  is  fouiul  to  vary  but 
little,  thus 

Placfa.  raa(in«nt«.  J^lUuWi.  Tenp^ratarr. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Africa  33°  51^  C6°’7 

l*.)rtJacU-«n,N.  Holland  Australia  33°43'  66°  *J 

City  of  Buenos  Ayris  America  34°  36^  67°'5 

The  sea  varies  in  temperature  much  less  than  the  air  ; 
the  region  of  wannest  water  extends  about  each  aide 

of  the  e.mator.  but  rather  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the 
north ; inerc  appear  to  he  two  points  of  greatest  cold  near 
the  North  pole,  attributable  to  the  different  pro|>asalion  of 
beat  in  the  Now  and  Old  Worlds  above  rcmarlicd,  Dr.  Brew- 
ster suppc*ses  them  to  be  al»out  h(j°  of  lal..  and  aituate<i  in 
9.’»“  E.  ami  IbO®  W.  long. ; the  tenjpemture  at  these  points 
appears  to  be  decidedly  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  proiluclion  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  al- 
ready slated,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  unerjual  distribu- 
tion of  heal  in  the  atmosphere.  The  attractive  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  that  tluid,  though  producing  nltnosphcric 
tides,  which  have  heen  recogihsed  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, could  only  produce  a tmpiial  wind  with  a velocity  of 
4 miles  per  d.iy.  which  would  be  evidently  inappreciable 
aiiKingst  the  numerous  dislurlwnces  arising  from  tempera- 
ture; but  the  heating  action  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
produces  some  well-known  winds  in  the  following  manner. 

On  01*000111  of  tho  annual  accumulation  of  heat  from  the 
solar  rays  Iwtwi^n  the  tropics,  two  current.s  of  air  from  the 
north  and  south  rush  forward  to  occupy  tl'ie  place  of  the  ra- 
rofliMl  air  of  tins  region.  Now  aince  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
roiaiion  moves  from  west  to  east,  those  currents  appear  to 
dolK'ct  to  the  west  on  urcount  of  the  inrreasiHl  velocity  of 
the  parallels  oflatitude  near  the  equator,  which  have  greater 
radii  than  the  aret.c  parallels,  the  apjmrent  excess  of  motion 
towards  the  wesi  hfuig  the  excess  of  the  space  dcwTibwl  in 
rotation  by  the  crjuinoi-tial  nlnivc  that  dcsciilicrl  by  the  tro- ; 
picul  ami  even  i>olar  circles  ; the  vclonti«*s  pi'rpendicular  to  ; 
the  equator,  heiiig  nearly  equid  and  eonlrary,  produce  no  ■ 
ser.Miblu  Wind,  hut  tlkise  panillel  to  it  nruduce  a wind  . 
direcily  west  ami  enduring,  called  the  ' trade-wind,’ wilh  ; 
this  oxeeption,  that  the  northern  hemispheie  being  the. 
warmer,  the  resultant  is  a few  degrees  north  of  the  enuator, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific 
from  Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Indian  seas 
from  Siiniatra  to  /angiiebar.  Hut  when  the  continents 
stretcli  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  Ite.tl  accuraiilatinn  of  heat 
being  groat,  two  oppu-tile  perioiliral  winds,  known  by  tho 
nnme  of  ninmonru,  arc  produced,  approaching  the  north 
tropic  in  summer,  and  the  south  in  winter,  and  blowing  in 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  novlh-west  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  : the  reverse  occurs  south  of  the  equator.  j 

Now  asthecold  air  rushes  into  the  tropical  regions,  ex|)cl-  ' 
ling  the  warm  air  of  that  locality  between  'iS®  on  each  side,  : 
the  Utter  forms  a couiiterrurreiit,  Klill  possesKing  eiiuatorial 
velocity,  and  produces  in  both  hemisphen^t  exceeding  the 
above  latitude  a westerly  anil  genial  breeze,  which  is  felt 
during  three-quarters  of  the  year  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  from  S-uith  America  to  tho  Capo 
of  Good  Hope.  On  the  same  principle  the  easterly,  or 
rather  north-easterly  winds  originate  in  the  polar  currents, 
and  are  piercingly  cold  in  general.  The  great  radiation  of 
and  plains  produces  many  h>ral  winds,  sumi  as  the  sirocco 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  the  destructive  simoom  of  Arabia, 
&c.,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  general  atmospheric  cauiies. 

The  meteors  so  frequently  visible  m summer  and  in  frosty 
weather  have  not  yet  received  a satisfactory  explanation, 
that  most  generally  received  being  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mable gases  in  the  atmosphere:  this  undoubtedly  is  tho 
case  in  the  >g«f* /atuuJi.  which,  as  the  writer  Ims  witnessed, 
will  change  the  direction  ofit.s  motion  by  the  slight  current 
of  air  produced  by  a person  walking  towards  it;  but  we  arc 
not  yet  able  to  lest  with  great  accuracy  the  gaseous  matters 
which  may  occupy  the  Ingher  regions  of  the  almo«)licro. 
The  asteroids  of  November,  so  well  described  by  S»ir  W. 
Herschel.  have  in  all  probability  an  origin  independent  of 
tho  atmosphere,  from  the  regularity  of  their  appearance 
about  the  18th  of  that  month,  but  having  now  iH-romo  sub- 
jerls  of  curiosity  and  very  general  observation,  we  may  hope 
ere  long  to  learn  something  mure  precise  of  their  nature, 
and  to  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  them  more  at 
length. 

Among  subjects  connected  with  meteorology  which  are 


treated  in  separate  articles,  we  may  notice  Ci.oirn,  Dew, 
Akrolitk,  Air,  Barombtkr,Thkrmombtkh.  II  ygromkter. 
Mist,  &c.,  to  which  articles  the  reader  is  referred. 

METHODISM,  a very  memorable  word  in  Ukj  English 
vo**abulary,  os  the  thing  signifieil  w also  very  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  I’hristian  church,  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 

Tlie  people  of  England  have  been  described  by  foreign 
writers  as  being  beyond  all  other  nations 
or  very  strongly  devoted  to  religious  ihoujiblsand  exercises. 
The  successor  Christianity  on  its  introduction  into  this  island 
is  one  proof  of  it;  but  still  more  is  the  great  encouragfinerit 
given  to  the  religious  orders  and  the  multitude  of  churches 
which  were  erected  in  the  wry  e.Trliest  periods.  A few  cen- 
turies later,  wo  have  tho  proof  which  is  affonlcd  by  the  great 
encouragement  which  the  different  orders  of  friars  received, 
who  were  a species  of  McthoiUsl  preachers  of  tlie  middle 
ages.  Again,  when  tlK*  system  of  Chnstian  instruction  and 
erhfleation  as  settled  by  authority  was  in  complete  operation, 
there  were  for  ever  arising  largo  and  powerful  bodies  of  people 
who  presseil  for  something  more  exciting,  greater  freedom, 
greater  holiness,  or  greater  labour  in  the  ministers,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  peculiarities,  but  all  exhibiting  that 
part  af  the  national  character  to  which  w-‘  have  adverted, 
the  being  re^igiojnaaimi.  being  men  deeply  impressed  with 
the  important  truths  of  religion,  and  earnest  in  the  desire  to 
pleavt!  God.  and  make  their  own  calling  and  election  sure. 

Each  century  seems  to  have  had  iU  schism  arising  in  this 
national  characteristic.  In  the  fifioenth  there  were  tlie 
Ln/larils,  who  wore  easily  put  down  by  the  Church;  in  the 
sixteenth,  the  Gfutj:eUert,  who.  having  the  court  with  them, 
brought  about  the  Reformatum;  in  the  vvcnteenlb.  the 
Puritans,  who  were  for  a short  time  triumphant,  but  who 
were  finally  reduced  to  the  several  deaommalion*  of  dis- 
s«.’ntcn  still  existing,  the  Prfshiitarian,  the  Jntifpfmlent, 

; the  Puplist,  and  the  Qunhfrs.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 

; when  not  only  the  Church  hut  the  several  disventing  bodies 
: were  thought  by  many  to  have  lost  much  of  the  spirit  and 
. fervour  of  religion,  there  arose  the  .UcMWix/jr.  who,  l>t-ing 
; allowed  to  prom>d  uniiiolcsicd.  have  priMluced.  without  hav- 
. ing  attempted  tooverturn  the  Church. no  small  change  in  it, 
it.  inodifying  its  ministrations  in  calling  back  altention  to 
(he  supposed  doctrines  of  its  founders  attd  in  rousing  its 
ministers  to  more  strenuous  exertion*. 

MrthotUsm  then  de-*ignates  the  great  English  schism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  differing  little  in  essence  fn»m  the 
Buritanism  of  the  century  before.  In  both  rases  it  was  tho 
desire  of  services  of  a more  exciting  character  than  were 
presented  hy  minister.^  such  as  then  were  the  ministers  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  England,  and  the  desire  of  a greater 
admixture  of  doctrinal  matler  in  the  instruction  which  was 
j delivered  from  the  pulpit.  KrangfiicnJixm  is  a kind  of  furra 
' of  Methodism,  but  is  perhaps  suHiciently  distinguished  from 
; it  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  manifestation  of  tho  extreme  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chief 
difliToncp  between  Furitanisra  and  MclhiKlism  lies  in  this: 
that  the  Furitam  had  within  their  bmly  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  that  they  never 
comemplatc<l  the  attainment  of  their  object  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  on  illiu^ralc  ministry.  In  the  Methodists  of  the  last 
century  were  found  not  many  great,  not  many  noble,  and 
tho  instruments  of  the  propagation  of  Mctho^lism  were,  w ith 
very  few  exceptions,  persons  taken  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  men  without  learning  or  attainment,  and  sup)H>se<l 
to  be  qualifitHl  for  the  work  chiefly  by  possessing  qualities 
which  are  indeed  truly  valuable  in  a Christian  teacher,  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  a familiarity 
with  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Huntingdon 
family,  in  the  female  portions  of  it,  took  it  under  iheir 
patronage,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  Indies  of  rank 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  encouraged  (he  labours  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 
But  it  was  nut  till  the  present  century  that  Methodism,  it 
we  may  regani  it  as  identical  with  Kvangeltcolism.  obloincd 
the  countenance  of  many  persons  high  in  rank.  This 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  attribulwl  to  two  persons,  the  late 
Mr.  Wilborforcc  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  were 
Methodists  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  in  the  other 
and  more  common  sense  of  it;  that  is.  thev  continued  in 
(he  Church  pleading  fur  greater  strictness  of  fife  and  greater 
zeal  in  the  ministry,  more  energetic  preaching  of  what  they 
regarded  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
more  assiduous  labour  in  tne  clergy;  but  not,  like  lardy 
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Huntingdon,  forming  societies  and  placing  pastors  over 
them,  who  were  to  bu  dissontcrs,  niid  not  comprehended  in 
any  way  within  the  palo  of  the  RKiabUshod  Church. 

It  is  inlerL’^tiug  to  observe  the  various  forms  in  which 
Methodism  is  prcscnte<l.  Wc  see  it  in  the  Ciiurch  of  Eng- 
land  in  the  character  of  those  ministers  and  congregations 
which  are  called  Evangelical ; we  see  it  in  a large  body  of 
dissenters  now  calling  themselves  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational ; and  we  see  it  more  strikingly  in  the  various  sects 
w hich  are  railed  the  Mcthmlist  sects,  and  which  are  in  fact 
so  many  different  classes  of  persons  who  collectivclv  aro 
called  Methodists.  There  are:— 1,  the  Wesleyan  Jfelho- 
dists;  2,  the  Methodists  of  Cady  Huntingdun'sCuinieclion; 
3.  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection ; -t,  the  Primitive 
Methodists  ; 5,  the  Bible  Christians  ; 6,  Protestant  Me- 
tliodisls;  7,  AsMK'iation  Methudials;  6,  the  Inghainites. 
There  is  also  a largo  body  of  persons,  chiefly  in  Wales, 
calling  themselves  Calviiustic  Methodists,  who  are  not , 
included  in  what  is  called  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connection. 

Ttie  year  1729  is  considoi’ed  as  the  time  »t  which  Me- 
thodism begun.  John  Wesley,  who  is  universally  consiilcred 
as  the  founder,  was  at  that  lime  residing  at  Oxford,  being 
a member  of  that  university.  A brother,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  rcaiding  at  Oxford  at  the  same  lime,  and  there 
wore  a few  other  young  men  who,  like  them,  were  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  who  formeil  a tiule  associa- 
tion fur  their  common  spirituid  and  religious  improvement. 
They  wore  soon  remarked  for  a greater  strictness  of  life 
uiid  for  wearing  more  of  the  form  of  religion  than  wa-s  then 
usual  at  Oxford.  It  is  iiaid  that  these  persons  very  soon 
gut  the  name  of  Meihodtsts  arising  out  of  a casual  ohserva- 
lion  of  a inemhcr  of  Merton  CuUege,  who  stiid,  ' Here's  a 
new  sect  of  Methodists  sprung  up;’  but  to  what  set  of 
|>orsous  m ecclesiastical  or  other  history  he  referred  is  not 
r|uitc  settled.  The  name,  it  is  manifest,  is  a very  absurrl 
one. 

The  Wesleys  were  sons  of  a country’  clerjn'tnan  who  re- 
sided on  his  living  at  Kpworth  in  Lincolnshire,  a part  of 
(he  kingdom  where  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  singu- 
larly rude  and  uninformed.  It  has  not  been  remarked  by 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Wesley  that  hU  father  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  conformed  to  the 
Church  early  in  life.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
give  a biographical  notice  of  the  founder  of  Methu<Usin. 
This  will  be  given  in  its  more  approiiriato  place.  [Wbslkv.1 
Under  the  word  Whitkpirlu  will  also  bo  found  a nolic©  of 
Guorcu  Whilcduld,  another  student  at  Oxford,  who  joined 
thu  Wcsloys  in  1732,  and  who  had  a large  share  with  them 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  It  may  suffice  for 
the  present  to  say  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whilefield,  instead 
of  following  the  usual  course  of  clergymen,  in  settling  down 
on  livings,  after  studying  in  the  university,  undertook  the 
wider  duty  of  rousing  their  couutiymen  generally  to  a 
higlicr  tone  of  devotional  feeling,  and  to  a regard  to  the 
dixMrines  of  the  Church,  to  which  there  was  then,  owing  in 
a great  measure  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the  Latitu- 
dinnrian  divines  originally,  and.  after  them,  of  Locke,  Addi- 
son, Bumot,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  Whiston,  Peirce,  and  others,  ^ 
a growing  indiffcn'iicc:  men  were  beginning  to  think  that  | 
the  all-in-all  in  Christianity  was  the  doing  justly,  loving  | 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  ' 
and  glorious  appiearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  every  man  should  receive  occonling  to  his 
works.  Wesley  went  forth  proclaiming  that  ho  came  to  call 
men  back  to  o/c/  Church  of  England  j^rincipln.  This  was 
his  favourite  phrase,  as  appears  by  many  passages  in  his  j 
journals,  and  this  object  (at  first,  at  least)  was  what  he  | 
liimscif  considered  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mission.  What  j 
be  meant  was  original  sin,  regeneration,  ttic  atonement  by  | 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification 
by  faith,  freedom  of  the  will,  accountability,  and  eternal 
reward  or  suffering;  Whitetield  added  to  these  the  eternal 
decrees,  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

Tho  object  of  neither  of  them  was  to  bo  founders  of 
sects  out  of  the  Church,  but  to  produce  a change  within  the 
Chun-h.  It  was  soon  however  manifest  that  their  end 
could  not  bo  attained  by  rem.'iining,  even  outwardly,  con- 
formablc  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  minis- 
ters, The  doors  of  tho  parish  churches  were  won  clowd 
against  them,  and  the  meeting-houses  of  tho  dissenters  wero 
closed  likewise.  Thev  then  preached  wherever  a congrega- 
tion Could  be  gathered  together,  in  rooms  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  preaching  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Apostles,  it  was 


in  vain,  with  a population  like  the  English,  to  aUempt  to 
prevent  them  from  making  a deep  impression.  Such  energy 
of  preorhing  had  not  lx.-on  witnevwd  sinco  the  lime  of  the 
old  Puritans.  The  effect  indeed  nmy  he  desctribcil  as  mar- 
vellous. Tho  cry,  * What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?’  was 
heard  from  many  voices  wherever  they  had  un  audience; 
sometimes  this  cry  was  accompanied  by  dreadful  shriekmgs 
and  fainting?*.  The  accounts  given  by  friends  and  enemies 
aro  in  respect  of  this  tlio  same.  Many  well-moaning  person* 
regarded  it  only  as  a mischievous  enthusiasm.  By  the  pro- 
fane tho  preachers  were  not  unfrcquenlly  assaulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  many  were  *0(.m  fuund 
ready  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  eitlicr  hy  forming  into 
societies  p<-raons  convinced  by  them,  and  erecting  rhajiels 
for  their  as.semblitig  together,  or  hy  taking  upon  llu*m.selvc?t 
(he  oflice  of  preaclicr,  and  following  in  ibe  track  which 
(heir  masters  had  trod.  There  were  at  tho  same  time  a 
few  perwms  who  were  minislers  in  tho  Church,  and  who  did 
not  leave  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled,  who 
sefondtxl  the  labours  of  these  men.  Such  woro  Fletcher, 
Sellon,  Perroncit,  Dirkinson,  Venn,  Grimehaw,  amt  others. 

Whitelleld  died  curly,  worn  out  by  his  cxiraurdiniiry 
exertion.  Ho  was  the  founder  of  (he  (Jalvinistic  section  of 
Methodists.  But  the  life  of  Wesley  was  prolonged  to  his 
eighty-seventh  year ; and  when  he  died,  which  was  in  March, 
>791,  lie  had  biH:n  sixty-five  year*  in  the  mini?^try,  and 
fifty-two  vears  an  itinerant  preacher;  he  lived  also  to 
in  Great  ftritain  and  Ireland  alwut  three  h«ndro<l  itinerant 
preachers  and  a thousand  of  w hot  are  called  local  preachers 
‘raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people,’ and  eighty 
thousand  persons  in  the  societies  under  hi*  care. 

Such  waji  the  stale  of  this  ono  principal  branch  of  Mo- 
ihodi'.m  at  the  lime  of  Wesley's  deceaxo.  Some  thought 
that  as  it  had  grown  with  him,  it  would  die  with  him ; but 
they  were  mistaken.  He  hnd  provided  (as  far  as  human 
means  go)  for  iU  perpetuity  hyT)inding  up  his  members  in 
a church,  with  a frame  and  constitution  as  strong  as  could 
bo  given  to  it  by  sulH}rdination,  authority,  rules,  ronimun 
interest,  and  tho  bond  of  common  property.  Thoroughly 
regardless  of  accumulating  personal  wealth,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  his  societies,  which  had  lung  far 
exceeded  the  expenses,  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  tho  body 
of  preachers,  in  whom,  os  in  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  he 
vc.sted  it,  whatever  interest  he  had  in  a multitude  of  ch.apcU 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  a large  surplus  fund;  and 
this  property,  it  is  understond,  has  gone  on  year  by  year 
constantly  increasing,  notwithstanding  (he  va.st  exertion* 
which  have  been  made  in  tho  erection  of  chnpcls,  schools, 
and  other  buildings,  tho  support  of  an  additional  number 
of  preachers,  and  in  missionary  exertions  among  the  people 
not  yet  Christianized. 

It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  formed.  It  met  at  a chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  it  wa* 
in  1 741  that  the  rules,  which  still  continue  in  force,  were 
drawn  up  for  this  and  other  societies,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Kingswood,  tho  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which, 
at  the  beginningof  his  ministry,  Wesley  hadebtefly  ialmured 
These  rules  set  forth,  that  the  Methodists  arc  a people  who, 
in  addition  to  the  form  of  Christianity,  seek  the  power  of 
godliness,  and  manifest  it  by  good  works : the  societies*  are 
united,  that  hy  counsel,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  they  may 
assist  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  religion. 

We  have  next  to  describe  the  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties and  of  the  general  union  of  them,  forming  the  highly 
important  class  of  Christians  called  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. 

These  societies  arc  divided  into  classes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
more  persons,  and  he  that  is  supposed  the  best  qualified  hy 
mental  and  religious  excellency,  is  appointed  the  leader. 
His  duty  is  to  see  his  members  weekly^  to  receive  tbevolun- 
laiy  contributions  of  hU  class,  and  to  take  the  amount  to 
what  is  termed  the  ‘ leader's  meeting,’  (hat  is,  tho  stated 
meetings  of  all  the  leader*  and  tho  society  stewards  in  a 
certain  locality,  where  the  socie^  of  the  place  U repre 
sented,  and  its  affairs  transacted.  Tlie  society  stewards  lake 
the  monies  from  the  leaders,  pay  the  ministers  their  weekly 
stipend,  and  take  the  surplus  to  the  circuit  steward.*  at  the 
quarterly  meeting.  In  the  leaders'  meetings  arc  steward* 
lor  the  poor  also,  who  at  the  direction  of  the  meeting  give 
to  the  leaders,  for  their  poorer  members,  whatever  fumis  may 
be  furnished  by  any  society  and  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A number  of  these  united  societies  lying  aroundsomo  cen 
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tral  town  or  lar^p  chapel  is  known  as  a circuit.  The  villacrcs 
or  chapels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centre  arc  regularly  visitwl 
by  the  mitiistcrs  at  slatcfl  tinias  for  the  purjiose  of  conduct- 
ing worship,  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties.  In 
the  origin  of  i^Iciho<lUm  these  circuits  includi^il  not  merely 
one  county,  hut  sometimes  parts  of  several ; hut  now,  ow  ing 
to  the  spiond  of  Methodism,  the  circuits  are  limited  to  n d a- 
ineicr  of  twenty,  ten,  an<l  in  some  cases  of  fewer  imle*.  Tlic 
societies  and  cungrcgaiiuns  in  tliesc  circuits  arecomniiltcd  to 
the  caroof  the  ministers  yearly  appointed  hy  the  Conference ; 
and  more  especially  to  one  who  U tenned  the  supcrintcndnnt ; : 
gcncr.xlly,  when  compared  with  his  fellow-mmistcrs  in  the  i 
Kime  cii'cuil,  he  is  of  the  longest  standing  in  thcconnr-ction,  ' 
hut  no!  always  so,  as  the  Conference  claims  the  right  of 
ajiptiitiCing  to  this  office  the  person  whom  it  judg»*s  the  mo-»t 
j»rfnK>r.  To  the  superintennant  principally  the  diroelioti  of 
the  other  ministers  is  roinmittc  l,  ns  welt  as  that  of  the 
l.<cal  pi\*acher%  also,  who  arc  men  in  business  and  only  occa- 
si>>ual  prcnchers:  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  super- 
iiitcndant  has  the  care  of  the  leaders.  stewanU,  and,  in  one 
scutenro,  the  wliolc  circuit:  he  is  accuunlablc  to  the  Con* 
fci'cnce  fur  the  use  of  the  power  comtmttcl  to  him. 

About  the  termination  of  every  quarter,  the  ministers, 
circuit  stewards  (who  arc  two  principal  metnbers  in  the 
circuit,  nominated  yearly  by  the  su)>erintendant  and  chosen 
by  the  quarterly  meeting),  society-stewards  from  every  sepa- 
rate society  in  the  circuit,  and  other  ieuding  friends  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tes^jicrtive  accounts  of  the 
vi'paratc  societies,  and  the  balances,  if  niiv,  from  the  society- 
Hewanls,  out  of  which  the  circuit-slew ar«(s  pay  the  quarterly 
stii»ends  of  the  preachers,  balance  nil  the  accounts  of  the 
circuit,  and  determine  everything  within  the  province  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  according  to  the  Statutory  Laws  of 
Mclhudlsm,  which  are  found  in  the  ‘ Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences.’ • 

A number  of  the^e  circuit.s,  as  for  example  the  collertivo 
Tininher  in  any  county,  are  united  and  knoxvn  as  a ilistra  t I 
The  C'onfwrcnc’o  np|>oints  one  of  the  niininters  therein,  hy  [ 
hailot,  as  the  chairm.in ; to  \\ho?>e  care  its  Method istical  direr-  ' 
turn  is  chivlly  conimiUcd.  In  the  month  of  September  in  | 
every  year  tluj  «u|terintendants  of  the  circuits  in  the  district, 
and  the  circuit-stewards  of  every  circuit,  arc  called  together 
in  some  central  or  convenient  town,  to  arrange  prospcMiively 
the  tumncisl  affairs  of  every  circuit  therein,  for  tlie  coming 
^Iclhodistic  year;  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  amuunl  that 
the  C'.miic«  tiunal  collections  will  be  able  to  allow  to  every 
needy  circuit,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  whatever  may  be  deficient. 

fn  tbe  month  of  May,  the  district,  as  above,  is  again 
lusctnhled;  the  ministers  alone  the  first  day.  to  examine 
the  mural  ehaiacler,  Melhodistical  orthodoxy,  and  obedicnct?  j 
of  every  minister  therein;  afterwards,  in  tlie  pnrseme  of  i 
the  ciicnit-slenards,  they  wind  up  the  financial  afluirs  of  the 
circuit  for  tlit  Methodistic  year,  which  in  May  ha*,  nearly  ' 
expired.  Tlie  result  is  tarefully  recorded  in  minutes,  which  ' 
an;  aulheriiativciy  required  from  oery  chainaan  of  every' 
districl-me*  tmg  at  the  next  Conference. 

At  the  Mnv  district-meeting,  when  the  circuit-stewards 
h.ivc  taken  tficir  dcp.arture,  one  of  its  ministers  is  chosen 
by  ballot,  as  its  general  representative  at  the  coming  Cun-  ; 
fcrcncc.  Thcruheraeetingdcterminesliow  many  additional  ; 
ministers  iH-longiiig  to  the  district  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  j 
to  the  CJonfercnce.  Tlio  Cmiferenct\  strictly  and  truly,  con- 
sists only  of  one  hundrt*i|  preacliers,  whose  names  are  in  the  j 
dci'd  that  give*  it  a legal  existence,  but  all  the  preachers 
allowed  to  go  from  the  re.speclivo  districts  arc  suffered  to  .sit 
llierein,  am!  vole  as  nitogral  parts  then*of.  At  the  aswem- 
bhng  of  the  Omforence,  one  of  its  first  nets  is  the  choosing 
by  hailol  the  pr<^idcnt  and  secretary,  who  must  be  of  tlie 
hundred,  the  legal  Conference.  The  business  which  fol- 
lows comprises  the  supplying  of  the  places  of  those  who  by 
death,  &c.,  have  been  removed,  by  tbe  hundred,  partly  by 
ballot  and  partly  by  nomination ; the  examination  of  the 
character  of  every  minister  as  to  his  moral  conduct.  Mciho- 
disiical  urthotloxy,  &c.;  the  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  several  districts  ; tbe  apnoinlments  of  the  ministers  fur 
liie  coming  year.  Further,  they  legislate  for  and  determine 
the  muUif.ir'kiUH  ooncems  of  the  connection. 

In  Methodism,  the  members  are  dindcfl  into  two  great 
classes,  the  ministers  and  the  people;  and  each,  if  accused, 
is  tried  ut  its  separate  tribunal,  and  by  its  own  peers.  The 
members  arc  ti  led  by  the  leaders’  inceting ; and  tnc  ministers 
b)  theminisicrsonly.at  adistrict-mecting.  If  either  the  mera- 


bt'rsor  ministers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  their  rn- 
speclivc  judicatories,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Conference 
tile  highest  court  of  Methodism. 

Dlethoihsm  furnishes  its  ministers  from  the  morabers,  who 
first  nre  known  as  local  preachers,  and  then  nummale<l  at 
the  March  quarterly  meeting  as  peratms  proper  to  be  recom- 
mcndM  for  examination  at  the  r.iming  May  disirict-raoeting 
by  llip  ministers  alone.  If  the  chutvhes  in  tbe  circuit,  by  their 
representatives  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  recommend  the 
person  muuinate^I,  he  ap|H*nrs  before  the  dislncl-nieeling 
and  undergoes  an  examination  as  to  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianily,  his  Methodistic  orthodoxy,  and 
nllachment  to  its  discipline.  If  approveil  and  recommended 
by  thedisli  icl-mcoting.  his  name  is  brought  before  the  next 
Conference.  If  all  inquiries  here  are  faii>raclorilf  mot,  lie 
is  either  immediately  employed  as  a probationer,  in  which 
state  he  must  continue  for  four  years,  licforo  he  can  bo  ad- 
mitted into  full  coiineclitin,  that  is,  bo  ordainc<l  and  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  he  may  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  reservx*,  nud  if  approved,  when  again  examined 
hy  the  preachers  in  the  Ixmdoii  district,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Theological  Institution,  and  hy  training  for  tome  two 
or  tliree  years,  be  prepared  for  his  work. 

The  doctrinal  test  of  the  Methodists  is  found  in  certain 
volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  Sermons,  and  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
doctrines  next  to  the  being  of  (lud,  liis  perfections  ami 
worship,  are — original  sin,  moral  imputency,  the  sutncicncy 
tif  grace,  the  atonement,  geneial  redemption,  justification 
by  laiih,  the  witness  and  work  of  tbe  Spirit,  entire  regenera- 
tion. good  works  as  the  fruits  thereof,  eternal  life,  and  ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Tlic  disciplinary  test  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  Confer- 
tMices,  the  sfalutO'books  of  tbe  Wesleyans.  While  the 
minislers  appointc<l  hy  the  Confcrein’e  keep  with.n  the 
above  hmit>,  they  have  a right  to  the  pulpits,  and  are  beyond 
control.  Hut  any  departure  I'rom  the  above  will  give  authority 
to  the  trustees  of  any  ehape!  in  whiidi  uiiMelhi/listic-al 
doctrine  is  preaelicd,  to  require  the  ehairman  of  ilint  disiriet 
to  summon  the  ministers  of  tlic  district,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  circuit  in  which  the  supposed  traii*!gr<*ssor  is  found,  and 
if  at  the  district  meeting  s * eoii-titutvd  his  delinquency  i» 
provoA  he  may  be  susiumded  until  the  next  Conference, 
when  the  whole caM?  will  bo  rcvlinved,  and  finally  adjndii'alcd. 

W liilc  the  ministers  are  irreproai'lnble,  tlie  C'luference 
rbiims  tlic  right  of  appointing  them  to  .ill  the  cha|K*U  in  the 
C4innectinii  settled  on  the  (.'onfcrencc  plan,  ami  this  right 
is  hevtmd  dispute  or  control ; bvU  over  the  prop<>rty  of  the 
cliupels  the  C uiferencc  has  no  control,  except  it  he  the  giN  ing 
or  withholding  pcruiission  to  the  trustees  to  sell,  when  this 
is  cva^cd  hy  them. 

The  labours  of  Wesley  had  not  been  wholly  cojifincd  to 
England.  He  had  ma<lc  little  impression  upon  R'’otland, 
where  the  number  of  meinbcrs  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
scarcely  exceeded  a thousand.  But  in  Ireland  he  had  about 
fificen  thousand,  and  in  the  riiitcd  Stales  there  wvre  about 
thirty  thousand.  Since  his  dei'case,  the  prevalence  of  Wes- 
lojan  .Methodism  m North  America  has  Iweti  very  ffreuf. 
the  number  of  nicMibeis  n^ported  at  the  C’otifeienco  iif  IS3^ 
being  under  the  care  of  the  American  conference; 

and  I l.oeo  under  the  caic  of  iho  AVesleyaii  ^Iuthodi.st 
church  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  proijress  made  by  them 
in  England; — 
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The  number  of  Scotch  members,  in  1^27,  was  .165^.  In 
1S34  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  20G.B01, 
wliich  is  nut  half  tbe  number  reckoned  in  the  United  .States 
of  .America. 

Tlic  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  established  foreign  mia- 
sinns  at  Stockholm;  in  Germatiy.  Franco,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta;  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon;  in  New-  South  M'alcs, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Newfoundland,  and  iho  Friendly 
Islands;  in  Africa. in  tbe  Wc‘>t  Indies, and  in  British  North 
America.  The  number  of  persons  reported  to  the  last  Con- 
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fcicncc  (183S)  {u  un4or  t)ie  care  of  thoir  foreign  mission' 
aries  iti  their  various  stations  was  66.8U8. 

Tins  is  to  bo  rcgardeil  or  the  stale  of  only  one  branoh 
of  Mctlioiiism,  a |)nucipal  branch  undoubtedly,  or  rather 
the  muiii  brunch,  but  there  arc  the  soveral  brunches  besides 
of  which  wc  have  ulreud)  spoken,  each  with  chapels,  preach* 
ers,  and  numerous  members,  and  most  of  them  having  some 
s}iecial  missionary  service  for  the  extensiun  of  the  knuw- 
ledge  of  Clirisl’s  Holy  GosiwU 

^me  of  them  liate  se{»uraUMl  from  the  main  body  of 
MothudUts  since  the  death  of  Mr.  NVi'sley.  Thu  respect 
itiiiii  to  him  has  not  been  so  geimrally  transferred  to  iho 
liundred  ministers,  in  whom  he  vcstcil  the  power  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  cuiumunity,  as  he  probably  wished  and  ex- 
pwled. 

In  17U3  great  dissensiimR  existed  about  tho  sacraments, 
w’hutlicr  they  should  or  should  not  be  admiiiialered  by  the 
minislerR,  in  the  chapels,  to  the  memb>  rs  of  the  society  who 
required  them  us  a part  of  Christianity.  This  led  to  seccs* 
sions  ut  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  In  1795  many  iniluuniiat 
siK'ieties  chose  delegatus,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference 
then  held  at  MunchesEer,  fur  the  purjmsc  of  claiming  some 
share  in  the  government  of  Methodism.  Tins  led  to 
concessions  as  they  may  be  found  in  tho  Plan  of  Puciftca- 
liun.— 'the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Methodists. 

With  these  concessions  many  were  nut  satisfied,  and,  being 
led  principally  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Killium,  ibuy  seceded 
and  funned  the  New  Connecli.>n,  a truly  respectable  bo<ly. 
iSIr.  Bryant,  of  the  North  Cornwall  district,  wus  the  founder  of 
the  Bible  Christian  MetliwUsts.  The  Primitive  Meihodists, 
who  are  sometimes  known  as  Ranters,  originated  in  Siaf- 
fonUhire : their  professed  object  U to  recall  the  Wesleyans  to 
the  uniiunt  spirit  and  fervor  with  w hich  their  fathers  met  rude 
and  uneiviUscil  mobs.  Dissension  in  I.u}cds  some  ten  years 
since  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  declared 
that  the  Wesleyans  had  violated  their  own  laws  by  the 
erection  of  an  organ  in  one  of  the  chai>els  in  that  town, 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  a leaders’  meeting.  Some  four 
years  since,  the  establishment  of  the  Theulogn-al  Inslituliou, 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  contentions  on 
the  rights  of  leudors’  meetings,  gave  existence  to  the  Asso* 
elation  Methodists.  These  are  tlic  leading;  oUshools  from 
the  Wesleyan  hotly. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  sec  how  Methoilism  appears 
to  a person  of  an  acute  and  dnscerning  mind,  who  is  not  uf 
the  body,  may  consult  the  ' Life  of  Wedey,’  by  Robert 
Soullicv,  a work  in  whii-h  there  is  much  profound  retiee- 
tiun.  'fhc  Work  lias  however  found  liille  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ^feiliodists  iheinselves;  and  one  of  their  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  has  ptiblislied  Olisu;  vat  ions  upon 
it,  in  which  Dr.  iSouthuy  is  raiiiur  severely  handled.  Other 
Lives  of  Wesley  there  ore  by  Humpsun.  by  Dr.  toke,  Dr. 
Wliilehead.  Henry  ^hiure,  and  by  thu  sumo  Mr.  Watson. 
i)r.  Adam  Clark’*  ‘ MeuMirs  of  the  Wesley  family’  is  but  u 

rxKtr  atid  tasteless  peiforinance.  Wu  may  mention  also  a 
ittlo  volume  entitled  ‘A  Miniature  of  MethotliMii.  or  u 
Brief  Account  of  tho  History,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Character  uf  the  Melliodisls,’  by  Valentine  Wanl,  uf  uhiuh 
the  sixth  edition  was  ptiUUhud  in  lb-14.  There  is  also 
‘The  Portraiture  uf  Mcthudi:>m.'  by  Joseph  N.ghiingule, 
and  many  ]li?>t^)ries  of  the  rise  and  pru^re**  uf  !Methouisui 
in  particular  districts.  Tiioso  who  wish  ihuroughiy  to  uii' 
derstand  Methodism  in  its  genius  ami  true  cliaiurtcr,  to 
see  us  defects  and  its  cxcellencci.  the  diiiicullies  w ith  w Inch 
it  had  to  contend,  and  the  mean*  by  which  it  tiiiimphed, 
wouhl  do  well  to  read  the  ‘ Journal  of  .fuhn  Wesley,'  pub- 
lished by  biniRelf.  a piece  uf  autobiography  worthy  (he  atten- 
tion of  all,  but  espoitially  uf  the  philosophic  observer  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  when  under  tho  intlucncc  of  strong 
religious  excitement,  or  uf  an  indi\idual.  when  under  u 
hciue  of  duly,  or  by  whatever  impulse,  he  emancipates 
himself  from  those  re*tramts  which  society  has  endeavoured 
to  im^Hiso  (tliougli  such  cmleavonrs  are  hut  vain)  upon 
private  judgment  in  affairs  tulaling  to  religion,  and  pri\utc 
religious  thuuuhl  and  action. 

METHO'DlUSand  CVRIU.US.  Uobruthers.thc  apo^ 
(toiof  Cluisiianity  among  tho  Slavonians  in  thu  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  the  invomorbofllic  Slavonian  alphabet, were  natives 
of  Salonica  or  Thcssalonica  in  Greece.  Methodius  held*  a 
high  command  •’s  the  Grit'k  army  under  tho  emperor 
Michael  HI.  Constantine,  or  according  to  the  monastic 
name  he  aHcrwards  assumed.  Cynllus,  who  had  been  cdii* 
eatud  at  tho  court  of  Constantinople,  was  iu  holy  orders,  and 


was  keeper  of  the  library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  flrstscnt 
by  the  empuror  as  a missionary  to  convert  the  Saracens  in- 
habiting (ho  banks  uf  the  Euphrates;  and  a)h>ut  thu  year 
s63  lie  and  bis  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a religious 
mi&siun  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reiiuesi  of  the  princes  Ro- 
tislav,  Swiatu))olk,  and  Kuzel.  who  had  made  applk'ution  to 
tho  court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  choice  both  uf  thu  emperor  and  the  clorgy  fell 
upon  Methodius  and  Cyrillus.  thu  drst  being  sulucu^  on 
occount  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  and  tho  other 
bucauso  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental  languages. 
\\  liuther  both  brotliurs  had  a sharu  in  thu  furmaliun  of  the 
Slavonian  alphabet  is  duublful,  some  writers  allnbuting  it 
to  both  of  ilium,  other*  to  only  one,  and  uf  these  latter  soiuo 
to  Methodius,  others  again  to  Cynllus.  They  translated  tho 
Psalter,  the  Gospels,  and  many  other  parts  uf  the  Scriptures 
into  Slavonic.  Cynllus  however  did  not  cuiiliime  there 
above  four  years  and  ahalf.  uHer  which  he  visited  Bulgaiiu, 
and  next  j[>roceeded  to  Rome,  wlieic  ho  dieil,  according  to 
Scliloaer  in  87 1 ; according  lu  others,  in  »73.  Methodius, 
on  the  contrary,  reroaiiiod,  and  continued  Ins  tabuura  for 
about  thirty  years,  m the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to 
have  translated  all  tho  Scriptures.  None  of  the  original 
manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supplied  that  the  Slavonic 
version  aiiopted  by  the  Greek  church  is  derived  immediately 
from  liittt  of  Melludius  and  Cvrilliis. 

MKTHO'NE,  MODON.  IMksxbniv.] 

.VIKTIUS,  AUKl.UN,  was  born  at  Aikmaar,  a town  of 
North  Holland,  9lh  of  DecemWr,  157J.  Hi*  fatlker. whoso 
name,  according  to  Lalande,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although 
Munlucla  culls  him  Peter,  was  a miUlury  engineer  of  eon- 
»iderable  rupututron.  His  skill  contributed  greatly  t<)  tho 
sueccsbful  defence  of  Alkmuar,  when  iresieged  by  llio  Spa- 
niard* in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  nut  Ins  son,  who  drst 
gave  .1.»3 : 113  os  tho  ratio  of  the  circuiufercHce  uf  the  circlo 
to  its  di.'imelcr. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a practical 
knowledgu  of  the  malheiDalics.  w hich  his  natural  inclina- 
tioni  towards  such  pursuits  enabled  him  greatly  to  ininrovu. 
Alter  studying  law  and  roe<hciuc  nt  thu  universityof  Franc- 
kcr,  he  parsed  tutu  Germany  and  Doninark,  where  ho  became 
n pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  Ins  professional  avocations,  until  the  year 
1598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  malhematiesin  tho 
university  of  Franekcr.  Ho  retained  this  apiioinimunt  until 
his  death,  which  louk  place  at  Francker,  '.JUtii  of  September, 
1635.  A considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  exj^nded  m 
the  study  uf  alchemy,  hut  ho  cither  riiliculiHl  or  disregarded 
the  speculations  of  astrologers.  The  fuUuwing  list  uf  ills  works 
is  given  by  his  friend  P.  uinsem,  in  his  ‘ Klogium  .Adriuni 
Melii,'  printuil  in  the  ‘ Memoirs  uf  the  .Academy  uf  Franc- 
ker;*— * Doctrina  Sphmrica,’  Fnuutp,  I59h,  bvo. ; * Iiutilu- 
Inmum  Aslnmumicurum  Libri  HI.' Ibid.,  16U6,  160b,  bvu.j 
‘ Ariihmeiica  ot  Geutueiria  Priu-tica,’  Ibid.,  IGl  I,  4to. ; ‘Du 
Gemino  Usu  utriuMino  Glubi.  Aniat..  1611,  -Uo. ; ‘Praxis 
nova  Guometrica  ])er  u*um  circiin  et  regulie  prupurtionah*,' 
Francq.,16'i3,  4to.; ' Culendarium  perjKiluum  arttculis  Digi- 
turum  eouipulanduni,’ Rulurud.,  1G'J7,  bvu. ; * Astrulahium,’ 
Franrq.,  lCi7,  4lu.;  ‘ 0(iera  omttia  A»lionutiiica,'  Aiu*t., 
1633.  4to. 

^iii<jgru}Jue  Crtivertcllt ; Aloiitucla,  IIi*hir«  dc4  .Ua- 
Mew. ; Hutton’s  iJictiunary.) 

METIUS,  JAMES,  was  a younger  brother  of  tho  pre- 
ceding, and  liic  reputed  inventor  uf  ine  refracting  lcle^copo. 
On  this  ))oint  Munlucla  quotes  tbo  fulluwing  passage  from 
the  ‘ Dioptrics' uf  Descartes,  wherein  the  latter  says,  *Ii  is 
now  about  thirty  y ears  since  this  admirublo  inveuiiun  wo* 
ilr!;t  ascribed  to  James  Melius,  « man  who  had  never  stu- 
died the  mathematics,  notwitlistandmg  that  both  his  father 
and  brother  had  made  them  their  profosion.  This  indivi- 
dual, while  one  day  amusing  himself  with  a few  burning- 
glasses,  after  looking  through  them  singly,  begun  to  L-ok 
througii  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  ut  each  u.xtrctuily  of  a 
short  tube.  In  this  way  a convex  and  concavu  lens  hap- 
pening to  be  employed  together, the  Arst  refracting tclesruiio 
IS  said  to  huto  been  constructed.’  (Muntncla,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
230.)  The  reputed  dale  of  this  discovery  is  tlie  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A iotuuwhal  similar  stcry  is  related  of  the  children  of  a 
spectacle-maker  of  Middclburg,  in  Zealutu).  There  is  liuw- 
ever  as  much  or  mure  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  discovery 
took  place  in  England,  more  particularly  when  it  i*  ro* 
membered  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  observed  «q 
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Knjfland  by  Harriol  in  1610.  (See  tbo  ‘History  ofOptica,* 
by  Mr.  Bari«>w,  in  the  EncycUtinniia  MetmpoUiana.)  Wciis 
adds  (,Biog,  Unicent.)  that  Melius  guanlcd  his  secret  with 
such  cxlreino  caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the 
pr>c*l  who  attended  him  could  not  induce  him  to  divulge 
It;  another  story  is  that  he  conllded  the  secret  reluctantly 
to  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  occasion  when  that  prince  ho- 
noured hitu  vrilh  a viwt  for  that  opecial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  was 
bwTt,  or  that  in  which  he  died. 

M KTON.  M ETONIC  CYCLE.  The  astronomer  Melon 
was  living  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  87lh  Olympiad, 
U.C.  432.  He  was,  acct>rduig  to  some,  a Lacetlmmonian 
(Xocwi/),  but  the  best  authorities  call  him  a Leuronian  (Xiw- 
Kci  uii).  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recortling  here 
that  the  soUlices  which  ho  observed  with  Euctemon  are 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
colcbraled  lunar  cycle  which  isstill  preserved  by  the  Western 
churches  in  their  computation  of  Easter. 

The  Mctonic  cycle  takes  its  rise  as  follows:  23.5  revolu- 
tions of  the  mooti  arc  very  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moon’s  node.  If  these 
appniximations  were  exact,  all  the  relative  phenomena  of 
the  sun  and  rat>»»n,  particularly  tlioso  of  erlijwes,  would  re- 
commence in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teen years.  There  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  in 
every  cycle.  [Calippus;  Moon;  Period  of  Revodl'- 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  b.c.  ; and  if  the  rec- 
koning had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  gnldm 
nttmbf'r  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  the  year  of  the 
Moluiuc  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had  continued  to  be 
the  commenccrount  of  ibe  year.  On  reckoning  however  it 
will  be  found  that  A.r>.  1.  which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a 
perioil  of  19  years,  would  have  been  port  of  the  fourteenth 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  a MetiHii.-  cycle. 

METOPE.  [Basso  Rilikvo] 

MBTO'Pl.A  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a 
subgenus  of  Pijru. 

METRE  (from  the  Greek  fiWpov.  metron)  isthot  quality 
of  verse  by  w Inch  it  is  to  the  car  distingmshablc  from  prose. 
It  is  goiiorally  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry; 
imaginative  thought  being  the  other.  No  reason  can  tie 
assigned  for  this  opinion,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  attri- 
butable only  to  our  nature  as  men,  by  which  wc  feel  plea- 
surt?  in  rhythmictl  arrangoracnl  of  words,  and  consistently 
with  which  we  cannot  coiiJ-ider  imaginative  writing  as  per- 
fect, unless  couched  in  metre. 

A distinction  has  been  drawn  between  antient  and  mo- 
dern metres,  one  being  said  to  dejiend  on  riuantity,  the 
other  on  accent ; quantity  and  accent  being  further  sup- 
posed to  differ  in  kind.  A little  reflection  however  will  tend 
to  convince  us  that  delicacy  of  car  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  difference  between  antient  and  modern  metres  as  any 
fancieil  change  from  <|uanlilv  into  accent. 

l^c  southern  nations  still  retain  this  delicacy  of  ear,  as 
we  know  from  the  marked  difference  in  Italian  lielween  the 
pronunciation  of  double  and  single  consonants,  a (liffcrence 
to  which  our  language  is  a stranger  os  far  as  timr  is  con- 
cerned. Though  i/y  see  no  distinction  in  lime  between  the 
second  syllable  of  the  words  hbornre  and  ftherarfi,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  not,  and  with  that  as- 
sumption the  whole  difference  between  accent  and  quantity 
vanishes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  metres.  The  Greek  ond  Roman 
metres  differ  fmm  our  own  in  being  more  numerous  and 
in  allowing  collocations  of  syllables  (called  feel)  such  as 
wc  could  scarcely  feci  to  be  consonant  with  rhythm.  The 
cause  of  tins  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

Another  grand  distinction  between  antient  and  modern 
metres  is  that  of  rhyme,  which  occurs  but  seldom  m the 
former,  and  which,  until  the  time  of  Shaksjiere,  was  nearly 
univcn»al  in  the  latter.  Antient  and  modern  languages 
both  affortl  specimens  of  the  alliterative  measure.  It  may 
be  traced  in  the  older  I..atin  writers,  and  was  Iho  distin- 
ciiishing  pifuliarilv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  * Pier*! 
rluuintn’s  Visions*  arc  the  best  known  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Those  who  seek  for  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  English  metres,  particularly  on  peculiarities 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  the  readers  of 
Chaucer,  will  do  w*cU  to  consult  Mr.  Guest’s ‘History  of 


English  Mclrea*  Some  observations  by  Coleridge,  prefixed 
to  * Christabel,’  arc  also  worth  attention. 

METRIORHYNCHUS,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer’s 
name  for  a gennv  of  fossil  Gavitdn,  found,  according  to  him, 
in  the  lia.s  the  Oxford  clay,  at  Hontleur,  and  the  Kiimue 
ridge  clay  at  Havre. 

Example.  Afrtriorht/nrhnx  (H.  von  Meyer); 

2nd,  (iavitti  lU  Jl'ut/irur,  Cuv.,  ‘ 0»s.  FobS  v.,  pi.  2,  pp.  14J 
and  52i  : Stefieotaunis  ro4trt>-minor,  GcoiT. 

METRONOME  (from  fiirpitv,  measure,  and  yoftoi,adtri- 
sion:  also,  a song),  a very  ingenious  instrument,  a pendu- 
lum. the  point  of  supension  of  which  is  bclwix'n  liie  ex- 
tremities, invented,  and  introduced  about  the  year  lbl4, 
by  John  Mui-Uvl  (civd  engineer,  and  nicchanieian  to  tho 
em]H.'ror  of  Austria),  for  tlie  pur|>OAe  of  deienuining  the 
movement,  i.e.  the  quickness  or  tdownoss  of  musical  com- 
positions. 

or  the  ulilily  of  a time-mrasurer,  both  to  composers  and 
performers  and  for  some  account  of  its  early  use,  see  Chko- 
.nometek. 

Of  Maelzcrs  Metronome  there  arc  two  kinds.  The  one 
is  a pendulum  kept  in  motion  by  a spring  and  wheolwork, 
and  which  ticks  the  vibrations ; — the  other  is  also  a pen- 
dulum, a.5  above  descrilKd,  but  without  any  machinery,  and 
acting  only  so  long  as  the  forco  of  the  impulse  given  sliall 
last.  Tlic  former,  therefore,  it  will  bo  obvious,  is  com- 
plicated and  expensive  ; the  latter  is  simple  uml  cheap. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  and  explains  the  manner  of 
using  this  instrument:— 

* 1.  A sliding  weight  is  attachcil  to  the  rod  (which  is  gra- 
duaterl)  or  steel  pcmdiilum;  the  higher  up  tins  weight  is 
shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibratirms  and  rtce  rersti ; 
so  that  wlicn  the  weight  corresp^uuU  with  the  number  50, 
the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  {Ht^stble  ; at  No.  160  they 
will  be  the  quicke.st. 

‘ 2.  The-e  numliers  Imve  all  reference  to  a tnwulr  u/ 
time;  f e.  when  the  wjigV.l  U plnccl  at  50,  fifty  beats  or 
licks  will  occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  6U,  60  beats,  or 
seconds  exactly,  in  a minute;  when  at  100,  lOU  beats  in  a 
minute.  SwC.;  any  stop-watch,  therefore,  will  show  how  far 
tlic  correctness  of  the  raelronomc  may  be  diqieiuled  on. 

* 3.  The  doubles  of  the  numbers  of  the  scale  answer  to  a 
precisely  dotthle  degree  of  velocity.  Thus  if  50  l»e  the  pro- 
per number  fora  minim,  lOOwill  be  the  number  for  the 
crotchet  m the  same  movement.  &c.  The  numbers  omitted 
on  the  scale  have  l>een  found  practicnllv  unnecessary. 

' 4.  The  cum^Hiscr  is  best  able  lojudgc,  from  the  nature 
of  his  movement,  whether  to  mark  its  time  by  minims, 
crotchets  quavers,  &c.  Generally  speaking  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  o/higiosiK  is  most  convenient  to  mark  the 
time  on  the  Metronome  by  quavers;  in  umtanfes  by 
crotchclR;  in  allegros  by  minims,  and  in  prestos  by  whole 
bars.  As  often  however  as  the  ease  may  admit,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  pendulum  should  be  maiie  to  beat  integral 
parts  of  a bar,  just  as  a master  would  beat  or  count  tho 
time.’ 

Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  use  of  this  excellent 
instrument,  when  first  introduced ; hut  no  sensible  com- 
poser or  performer  now  entertains  a doubt  of  the  usefulness 
of  tho  Metronome,  or  of  some  kind  of  pendulum  answering 
the  same  piiriH>se. 

METRO'IHDLIS.  [Colony,  toI.  vii^  p.  359.] 

METZ,  n city  in  France,  capital  of  tho  department  of 
Mosidtc,  situated  on  tho  Moselle  at  tho  junction  of  the 
Scille;  172  miles  in  a direct  line  ca.st  by  north  of  Paris,  or 
191  miles  by  the  road  through  Chatcau-Thierri,  ChSlons- 
sur-Marnc,  and  Verdun ; in  49*  6'  N.  lut.  and  6*  12'  E.  lon- 
gitude. 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it 
was  known  by  the  name  Divodururo.  and  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Modiomatrici.  one  of  the  lielgic  nations.  At  a 
later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation.  Mcdiomatrici,  for 
which,  early  in  the  firth  century,  was  substituted  the  shorter 
designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis,  whence  the  modern  Metz. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  foUowe<l  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.D.  70.  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a sudden  out- 
break of  the  tnxips  of  Vilellius.  (Tacit.,  i.  fi3  ) 

DiviHlurum  was  ruined  in  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Altila,  A.D.  452;  but  aflerwanls  became  the  capital  of 
.Ausirasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of 
Moiz. 

In  the  division  of  the  Curtovingian  empire,  Metz  was 
comprehended  m the  kingdom  of  I/^tharingia  or  Lorraina. 
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rLoRR.uxK.]  Hio  grants  of  ihc  eropernrs  to  the  bishops  of 
Xlelz,  Tout,  ami  Ver«lun,  rcmlcrod  thos»o  prelates  feudal 
lords  of  their  :ospceiive  dioeeses,  subject  only  to  the  su* 
remaey  of  the  emperor ; niid  this  part  of  Lorraine  became 
howji  in  histor}'  as  Lea  Trois  E%^he»,  ‘ the  three  bishoj*- 
rics.'  The  city  of  Meiz  was  however  made,  by  the  era)>eror 
Oiho  II.,  a free  Imperial  city,  with  a voice  m the  diet  of  the 
empire,  the  right  of  choosm}(  its  own  inagistrates,  and  of 
coiiunp;  money.  Tho  city  became  exceedingly  tluurishing, 
bcine  the  centre,  apparently,  of  a great  inland  trade  between 
Fiaru»  and  Germany;  and  in  a.d.  14-14  w:is  enabled  to 
resi'tt  an  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  Vll.  of 
France,  and  Reni  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of 
I^rrame.  Tho  aitcmpts  lo  chock  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
furiiiation  appear  to  have  oircasiuned  some  troubles  at  Metz ; 
'jut  tho  principles  of  the  reformers  made  such  pMgro&s,  that 
A.n,  1543  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 
Ill  the  troubles  of  tho  empire  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V„  Henri  II.  of  Fmiiec,  with  whom  the  German 
Protestant  princes  Imd  funned  an  alliance,  entered  I<orraino 
with  an  army,  and  was  admitted  into  Metz  by  the  towns- 
men. A-D.  1552.  In  the  same  year  the  emperor  betnegotl 
the  place  with  Itto.uoo  men  ; but  the  duke  of  GuUe,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  made  so  stout  a defence,  tiiat  the 
emperor  was  obliged,  iu  Jan.,  1553,  lo  raise  the  siege. 
From  this  time  the  town  remained  under  the  protection  of 
France,  though  the  bishops  recognised  the  uuliiorily  of  the 
empi'rors.  and  received  their  investiture  from  them.  This 
arrangement  lasted  until  Ki33,  when  the  king  of  Franco 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ja.'S  Trois  Evilchtfs.  which  was 
confinned  to  him  by  the* treaty  of  Munster,  or  Westphalia, 
A.n.  1648.  Tho  siege  of  the  town,  subsequent  dis-sensiuns,  ' 
and  the  loss  of  its  municipal  freedom,  rausc<l  a decay  of 
trade  and  population  ; and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tho  town  numbered  only  2‘2,0UU  inhubitants. 

In  the  division  of  Franco  before  tho  Revolution,  Mclz, 
with  (he  rest  of  Les  Trois  £v6ch6's  was  included  in  the 
province  or  military  government  of  Lorraine. 

The  Moselle  and*  ilio  Seillc  ore  divided  in  and  near  the 
town  intoseveral  channels,  enclosing  small  islands,  on  stimo 
of  w bich,  as  well  as  on  tho  mainland,  the  town  is  built.  Metz 
is  a fortress  of  the  first  class.  [Hor:<  W'ork.1 
There  are  nine  gales  with  di-awbridgcs.  The  interior  of 
the  town,  which  is  principally  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rivers,  is  m general  iiaodsome.  The  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved.  Tho  square  called  ‘Qnarticr 
C'uishn,' in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  Is  very  handsome, 
and  the  esplanade  of  tuo  citadel  affords  a pleasant  prome- 
nade. The  square  of  St.  Louis  is  surrounded  w ith  arcades. 
The  houses  are  fur  the  most  part  well  built.  Tlie  cathedral 
is  a Gothic  building,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  iu  arebilecture:  its  length  is  estimated  at  363  feet 
(probably  French  feet,  e(}Unl  to  about  3k7  English  fectX 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  at  373  French,  3UH  English 
feet.  There  are  nine  other  churches,  four  nunneries,  a con- 
sistorial  PrulcstaiU  church,  and  a Jews’  synagogue.  The 
Jews  hod  formerly  a particular  quarter  of  the  town  assigned 
to  lliem,  which  is  still  distinguished  by  its  dirty  and  narrow 
streets.  The  must  remarkable  of  the  churches  are  those  of 
St.  Simon,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Vincent,  the  last  distin- 
guished by  a portal  with  a triple  row  of  columns.  The  town- 
hall,  the  Palais  du  Gouvorncment,  built  at  a great  expense 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  where  the  courts  of  law  sit,  the 
prefect's  office,  tho  theatre,  a building  of  greater  external 
than  internal  beauty  (these  two  last-named  edifices  arc  on 
an  island  of  the  Musellc),  the  royal  college  or  high  school, 
the  militarv hospital,  avast  building,  the  arsenal,  the  differ- 
eni  bairuciia,  ihc  building  for  the  school  and  staff  of  the 
artdlery,  the  wurklmuhc,  and  the  covered  market,  lately 
erected, — are  among  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of 
n-Uico.  Tliere  are  twenty  briilges,  ten  over  the  arms  of  the 
Moselle,  and  a<i  many  over  those  of  the  Seille. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1741  it  was  30,000:  in  1789,  .16,000;  in  ISOO,  32,000;  in 
1814,41.000:  in  18.11,  44.416  ; in  1836,  42,703.  The  chief 
branchcB  of  luamifacturu  are  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  and 
stuff's,  cotton  yarn,  leather  (formerly  the  staple  of  the  place, 
diminished  by  the  continuance  of  war.  but  now  reviv- 
ing). hats,  especially  military  hats,  braid  trimmings,  and 
embroidery  (in  which  1200  people  are  employed),  starch, 
soap,  beer  (which  is  very  good),  brushes,  pencils,  iron  wares, 
cutler)-,  buttons,  jewellery,  docks,  paper-hangings,  and 
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confectionary.  There  are  workshops  connected  with  (he 
arsenal  and  other  military  establishments.  In  the  neigli- 
iKiurhood  of  the  town  arc  quarries  of  good  limestone,  tile- 
kilns,  beet-rout  sugar-houses,  and  other  industrial  c&ta- 
idislimcnts.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  navigable  lo  Nancy,  many  miles  above  Metz. 
High  roads  communicate  with  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and 
other  places  in  Belgium  ; with  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in 
Germany;  and  with  Strasbourg,  Nanev,  and  Paris. 

Metz  IS  tho  seal  of  a bishops  see.  Inc  dioceso  of  which 
comprehends  the  doparlmcnt  of  Moselle,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a suffragan  of  ilic  archbishop  of  Besancon-  It  has 
a Cour  Royale  and  an  Acod6mU*  Univcrstiaire,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  embraces  the  departments  of  Ardennes 
and  Moscllo.  Hero  aUo  are  the  head-quarters  of  tho  third 
military  division,  including  the  departments  of  Moselle, 
Mcurlhe,  and  Vosges.  Tbero  are  a variety  of  other  govern- 
ment offices,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  adminhstrative.  There  are 
also  a number  ofe.stabli’-hirenis  connected  with  tbemiliiary 
department,  a royal  practical  school  of  artillery  and  militarv 
engineering  (tho  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe), 
regimental  schools  of  artillery  and  engineering,  a central 
military  pyrotechnic  school,  and  a inniers'  school.  For 
general  or  special  instruction  there  are  the  faculties  con- 
nected with  the  Acadc^mie  Universitaire;  a college  or  high 
itchool,  a normal  school,  a society  of  literature,  science,  and 
art : a society  for  the  cncoumyement  of  agriculture  and  of 
industry ; a philharmonic  society,  free  courses  of  instruction 
or  schools  for  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts  ; public  lectures  on  midwifery 
and  botany,  a school  of  trade,  a society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  instruction,  a doparlmental  society  tor 
medical  science,  a society  fur  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
trades,  maintained  by  tlio  wealthier  Jews  (of  which  nation 
there  arc  many  at  Metz)  for  their  poorer  brethren ; a mater- 
nity society,  and  a moiit  dc  pi6t^,  or  loan  society ; a public 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  three  other  libraries,  a botanic 
garden,  a departmental  nursery  ground,  and  museums  of 
natural  liistorvnnd  mineralogy.  Tliere  is  a school  or  schools 
taught  by  the  i^'rdros  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  with  a thou- 
sand pupils. 

The  arrondissement  of  Metz  comprehends  an  area  of  620 
square  miles:  it  is  divideil  into  nine  cantons  or  districts. 

I each  under  a justtco  of  tho  peace,  and  comprehends  21 B 
communes.  Its  population  in  1S31  was  150,840;  in  1836, 
150,811. 

In  tlm  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  of  a stream, 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  to  tho  Naumachia,  which 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Seventeen  arches  of 
this  aqueduct  yet  remain.  The  ruins  of  an  araphiihcatru 
and  of  a Roman  palace  have  been  also  discovered. 

Tho  territory  known  as  Le  Pays  Messin  comprehended 
the  territory  immediately  around  tlio  city,  included  in  the 
itiocese  ami  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  w-hirh  alone  the 
name  was  in  strictness  applicable,  and  the  lordships  scat- 
tered through  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  tho  leropo- 
ralilios  of  the  see.  The  former  is  entirely  and  the  Utter 
arc  partly  coinpreliendeil  in  tlio  department  of  Mwellc; 
some  of  tho  loruships  are  iu  tho  deportments  of  Meurilie 
and  Vosges. 

MEUDON.  rSniNE  kt  Oisb] 

MEULAN.  [Skinb  KT  OisK.] 

MRULKN,  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DER,  born 
at  Brussels  in  16.14,  was  a disciple  of  Peter  Snerers, 
an  eminent  battle-painter,  under  whom  he  improved  with 
extraordinary  rapiditv.  While  he  was  pui suing  his  pro- 
fession at  Brussels,  it  hop(>oiv.Hl  that  some  of  his  works 
were  taken  to  Paris,  and  s.U)wn  to  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  was  so  pleaded  with  uiem  that  he  invited  him  to 
Paris  on  very  liunourablo  and  advantageous  rundiiiuiijt. 
His  talents  as  a battle-painter  recommended  him  to  Louis 
XIV.^  w hom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He 
designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  the 
views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scone 
of  tho  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches 
ho  composed  the  paintings  which  were  to  pcriietuale  the 
remembrance  of  the  king's  successes.  Such  opportunities 
enablcvl  him  to  attain  that  perfection  in  liis  art.  of  which 
hU  numerous  works  give  such  evidence.  They  arc  distin- 
guished by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring,  freedom  of 
touch,  ami  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  No 
painter  excelled  him  in  designing  tho  motions  and  attitudes 
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of  oorses;  and  this  induml  hi*  friend  Lc  Brim,  wlio>e  | 
niece  he  married,  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  hi>r>v*  I 
in  hill  celebrated  jiaintings  of  (he  battle*  of  Ale.xnndor  the  i 
Great.  Van  der  Meulen  painted  aUo  landacapcK,  and  other  ' 
subject*,  with  equal  excellence.  II i»  principal  works  are 
at  ran.s ; but  roatiy  of  his  ea.se!  pictures  arc  prcM.Tved  in 
Kngland,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  IGth  and  ISih 
voi*.  uf  the  Cabinet  du  Uni,  there  arc  15:2  engravim;*  after 
hi*  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  nee  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebinled  wholar  was  I.  Van  liuchten- 
burg.  battle-painter  to  Prince  Eugene. 

MEUN.  [I.xnRKT.1 

MEURSIL’S,  .FOliN  (the  Latinizcrl  form  of  his  real 
name,  which  was  De  hfeni>>),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in 
I57'J.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ixryden;  and 
alter  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  entruslid  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  BarneveldT.  [H.^rnkvkldt.]  In 
1610.  Meursiuswn*  appointed  professiir  of  history  at  I^cydcn, 
and  in  the  year  following  profe^Mir  of  Greek.  AAer  the 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  1619,  Mc-ursius 
was  expired  to  great  annoyanee  and  persneution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  illustnmis  patron  : and  it  was  therefirc  with 
gieat  plcavtiro  that  he  accepted  an  inntation  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1625.  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  ^Icursius 
died  on  the  20th  of  September.  1639. 

Meursius  was  a diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archmolopjcal  subjects,  which  were  col* 
leeteil  and  publi-<hed  by  Limii,  Florence,  1741*63,  l2voIs. 
fdio.  The  following  are  a feiv  of  his  principal  works:— 
1,  ‘ Glossarium  Gra’co-barbarum/ I.eyd.,  1614.  2,  Various 

treatises  on  different  hranches  of  Greek  ami  Roman  anli- 
qmtics,  most  of  wliich  arc  reprinted  in  the  'Thesnunis'  of 
(jr»\ius.  .1.  ‘ Rerum  Belgieanim  Liber  Primus,’ Le> den, 
1612  4.  ‘ Historia  I>oniea.’ Copenhagen.  1630. 

MEURTHR,  a department  in  the  north-ea-st  of  France, 
iKHimled  on  the  north  hy  lliat  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  that  of  Bns  Rhin.  on  the  south-eo.st  and  Kouth 
by  that  of  Vosges,  and  on  the  west  bv  that  of  Meuse.  It* 
form  is  compact ; the  greatest  length  is  from  cast  to  west, 
fV'im  the  neiglil>ourhfK*d  of  Phalsbourg  to  that  of  Commercy 
(Meuse),  70  to 71  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Mo'.ellc,  between 
Pont-a  Mou?son  and  Metr,  to  the  neighl>ourh«M)d  of  Mire- 
cxmrt  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  2357 
square  miles,  wliich  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
Fn'iich  departments,  and  rather  greater  tlian  the  conjoint 
are.is  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
impulation  in  1831  was  415,568,  in  1836  it  was  424,366, 
showing  an  increase  in  dve  yeats  of  8798,  or  above  2 per 
cent.,  and  giving  180  inhabitants  (o  a square  mile.  Both 
in  amount  and  density  of  population  it  cunsiderably  e.xeceds 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  falls  coin-iderably  short 
of  (he  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancy, 
or  Naiici,  the  capital,  i*  in  48®  4p  N.  lat.,  6®  1 1'  E.  long., 
172  miles  in  a direct  line  ea.st  of  Paris,  or  264  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chateau-Th'.erri,  Chulons-sur-Marne,  Vitry- 
sur  Marne,  Bar-le-Duc,  ami  Toul. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  e\en  mountainous.  The 
principal  c-hain  of  the  Vosges  cro-ses  the  eastern  extremity 
l eiwwn  Sarrcbuurg  and  I’hal.slwurg ; and  branches  from 
ihu  mountain  diaui,  of  gradually  dtminitdiing  height,  ex- 
tend over  the  ea«(ertr  tvntion  of  the  department.  Near  the 

ftrincipnl  chain  of  tlie  Vij<ges  the  mountains  are  intersected 
ly  nairow  %al1ey-»,  which  frtv|ucn(ly  present  piruire-iquc 
scenery.  Amid  ihe  lower  slopes  are  several  hikes,  a.«  tho-o 
of  Limlrc,  Stock,  &c. : there  arc  also  «evcial  marshes.  The 
wostevii  Milo  of  the  department  is  traversed  hy  the  hills 
wlut'h  bound  on  the  cast  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
MeuM*.  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Mu&elle.  Between 
tli.'se  hills  and  the  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Vosgc*  in  this  department  arc  composed  chierty  of 
the  new  red  or  sal.forous  sandstone  and  the  subjacent 
eecotulary  rocks;  the  rest  uf  (he  department  is  oceu|'icd 
Oy  the  rocks  which  intervene  lietween  the  chalk  and  the 
'cd  sandstone.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
'omprehend  freestone  for  building,  and  limestone,  which 
are  quarried  in  numerous  places;  gvpsiim  is  also  abundant, 
uid  good  marble  is  quarrievl  near  Nancy.  Various  ores  of 
-on  arc  fimnd,  but  not  in  sulficionl  quantity  to  make  it 
rorth  while  to  extract  thorn.  Tln‘re  are  two  forges  (or 
«4X)ducing  wrougbt-iron.  The  most  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  of  which  a va&t  bed  was  discovered  in  1819, 
vviihin  a mile  of  the  town  of  V’^ic  on  the  Seille,  at  a dis> 
tanre  of  rather  more  than  ioo  feet  Wlow  the  surface.  In 
penetrating  about  loO  feet  lower,  iire  strata  of  rock-salt 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thicknes*  of  tioaily  90 
feet,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  strata  of  gvpsutn 
j or  clay.  A sixtli  stratum  liai  been  d:sc.ivered  a few  feet 
I below  the  others:  these  strata  have  betm  aAcertainofl  to 
have  a superficial  extent  of230  vquaro  mile*  Tl)e*^sall  is 
I pure  muriate  of  soiU.  The  working  of  the  mine  corameneed 
.III  1823.  The  cost  of  raising  the  suit  and  breaking  it  small 
I is  very  trilling,  about  8*.  to  8*.  6<f.  per  ton.  The  depart- 
ment has  long  been  known  fur  it*  brine  spring*,  which 
I have  been  estimated  to  pro<luce  yearly  41,9UU  to  42,000 
tons:  Ihe  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Se.lle 
at  Dieuzc,  ChSleau  Salins,  and  Moyenvic;  there  arc  some 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  Mousson  m-ar  Punt- 
■ a-Mimsson,  and  of  St.  Tliiebaull  near  Nancy.  The  cost  of 
I refining  this  salt  U nearly  double  that  of  preparing  the 
I rock-salt, 

I The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
, the  Mosi'llc:  a small  {lortion  at  the  eo-stern  extremity, 
vvhicli  na.sse*  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vo*gin>,  is 
includeil  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  indeed  that  of 
i the  Moselle  is  only  a subdivLsion,  and  another  small  portion 
on  the  *nuth'vve.s(em  Ixirder  i*  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Meuse. 

The  Mn»elle  enters  the  department  on  the  south  siile,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charmes  (Vosges),  and  Hows  iiorih- 
> west  in  a rother  circuitous  channel  loToul;  at  Toul  it  turn* 

I to  the  north-ca.st.  and  flows  in  a circuituus  channel  to  the 
' junction  of  the  Mcurihe,  from  whicli  point  it  (lows  north 
I l>y  we-it  into  the  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  course 
in  the  deparinieiU  may  lie  esiimuti-d  at  65  mile*,  for  18  of 
I whicli  (22  according  to  Ihe  govemmeut  statement),  viz. 

I from  the  junction  of  the  Meiirtlic,  it  is  navigable. 

I The  princi|>al  tributary  of  the  Musello  m this  depart- 
j ment  i*  the  Meurthe.  l*his  stream,  which  rises  in  the 

Iwostvm  slope  of  tint  Vospe*.  several  miles  south-east  of  St. 
Dif*  (\’osgcs),  and  has  a north-west  course,  enters  this  de- 
partment just  below  the  town  of  Raon  1‘Elape  (Vo.*ge^), 
and  tluw!,  north-wt^t  to  Lun*wiUe,  where  it  receive*  the 
Vezonze  on  the  right  bank,  and  a mile  or  two  lower  down 
I the  Mortagne  on  the  leA.  Below  Liim'villo  the  river  makes 
I a bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  Rosiires  and  rc- 
[ coiving  the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  it*  north-western 
' course,  and  flows  past  Nancy  into  the  Moselle.  Itt  whole 
course  may  be  cstimatcxl  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  5u  are 
in  (his  department;  the  navigation,  which  coinmenc<>*  at 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  for  floating  limber  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  deal*  and  firewood  are  sent  d<iwn  by  it.  It  is  subjtKJt  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  the 

I (ailing  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  where  it  rises. 

The  Madi>n,  another  considerable  fi*e<lor  of  the  Moselle, 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  (low*  into 
the  Moselle  above  Toul.  It*  wiurce  is  in  the  heights  south- 
west of  Epiiial  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  course  i*  above  40 
miles,  about  16  of  which  are  in  this  department.  It  ro- 
I Cfivcs  the  little  river  Uory.  The  Math,  a small  stream, 

I w aters  the  norlh-wesit  part  of  the  deporfincnl.  ami  join*  llio 
j Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Scillc,  » more  c«>n- 
I siderable  stream,  waters  the  northern  side  of  the  dopari- 
nient,  and  receives  the  Vcrbach  and  the  Petite  Seillc;  it 
join*  the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  (he  adjacent  dopnrlnu-nt  of 
Moselle.  Tlie  Sarre,  another  and  more  important  (wilcr  of 
, the  Moselle,  rise*  in  Iho  Vosges  and  waters  the  east  Ride  of 
the  department,  a few  mile*  beyond  which  it  become*  navi- 
gnblo.  The  Zom,  which  ri'«es  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary,  flows  into  tho  Rhine:  and  the  Dcuil,  which 
waters  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  system  of 
Iho  >rouse.  There  is  one  navigable  canal,  that  of  l.cs 
Saline*  ilo  I’Kst  (the  Ea«stern  Salt-works),  22  to  2.3  miles 
long.  It  commence*  at  the  little  town  of  Dieuzc,  on  tho 
Seille,  and  runs  north-east  into  the  Sarre  at  Surrealbo 
(Moselle);  only  a part  of  it  is  in  thi*  department. 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royalcs,  or  g<rt-cmmcnt 
road*,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  (on  January  1,  1837) 
v»’a*  261  miles,  viz.  223  in  repair  and  .38  out  of  repair.  Tlie 
princip.'d  roa*l  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nancy  and  Strasbourg, 
which  enters  the  department  on  tho  west  shIc,  and  runs  by 
Toul  to  Nancy,  from  whence  it  is  continued,  first  along  Iho 
valley  of  the  Maurthe  to  Luneville,  and  then  along  that  of 
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the  Veiouze  to  Blamont,  from  which  town  it  runs  north- 
east across  the  Vost^es  by  Sarrcbourg  and  FbuUbourg  into 
the  (leparlment  of  Bas  Hliin.  Another  road  branching  off 
from  this  at  Nancy,  and  rejoining  it  at  Sarrcbourg.  runs 
through  Chdteau  Salins  and  Mosenvic.  Roa<U  run  from 
Nancy  along  iho  vallev  of  the  MosoUo,  downward  to  Funt-i- 
Mousi<on  ati<l  Metz  (hi'MeUe).  ami  upward  to  Channea  and 
Kpinal  (Vosgest,  and  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Meu>e  lu 
NeafcliSicau  (Vosge-)  and  1-angrcs  (Haute  Marne).  Roads 
lead  from  ChAicau  Salins,  one  io  Melt,  and  another  to  Sar^ 
reuruemines  (Mo«>eile) ; from  Pont-il-Moasson  to  Commurcy 
(Meuse)  and  Bar-!e>L>uc  (Mouse),  and  from  Luncviile  to 
St.  Die  (Vosges)  and  Colmar  (Haul  Rhin).  T)ie  aggregate 
length  of  the  Routes  Departnientales  was  (January  1,  lt)37) 
about  233  miles,  viz.  168  in  good  repair,  42  out  of  repair, 
and  2.1  unfinished.  Tho  bye-roads  and  paths  had  an  ^gre- 
gntc  length  of  3000  indes. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lend  us  to  suppose,  a circumstance  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  quantity  of  wood* 
land,  and  the  extent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  iu<jst  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  ncighlK)urhoo«l  of  the  Vosgc.s 
howevtn'  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  very  subject  to 
putrid  fevers.  lutcrinitteiiC  fevers  arc  prevalent  in  soiuu 
districts,  and  in  others  the  inhabitants  are  alliicted  with 
large  goitres,  with  scurvy  or  rupture. 

About  760,000  acres,  half  tho  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough  : it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but 
the  pnxluce  m grain  is  on  the  whole  very  far  above  the 
average  of  Fraiu'e:  in  wheat,  which  u the  grain  chletly cul- 
tivated. the  produce  is  tv»ice  the  average ; and  in  oats,  which 
are  cullivalcd  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  as  wheat, 
the  produce  is  nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  barley 
the  pnKluco  U about  equal  to  the  average  of  rranco;  of  rve 
and  roaslin,  or  mixed  corn,  a roinpurntively  small  quantity 
is  raised : and  of  maize  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota- 
toes are  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Besides  Corn  and  potatoes,  o considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
colsu,  bwc.,  for  oil  is  grown:  also  Ifax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
ulso.  A few  hops  are  grown.  The  cultivation  of  the  vino 
as  much  increased  of  lute  years.  The  vineyards  now 
occupy  ab»ive  40,000  acres,  which  is  below  the  averogc  of  the 
departments,  but  the  prixluce  in  wine  n con.-iidciabiy  above 
the  average.  The  wine  is  fir  the  mos.t  part  thin  and  (xiur; 
some  of  tho  growths,  ns  the  red  wines  of  l^agny*suus*Picny, 
Thiaucourt.  Arnavillc,  Baudunville,  Neuvillcr,  and  Vic,  are 
agreeable  and  delicate.  Alniut  16.000  acres  arc  laid  out  in 
orchards,  gardens,  and  nursery*groumK  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  as  espaliers.  The  i-tonc-fruits  are 
chietiy  cultivated,  particularly  an  oral  plum  of  excellent 
fl.ivour,  called  the  Coclche,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
dried.  The  apricots  of  Nancy  are  m good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  2S0,000  acres;  the  abutidance 
of  fuel  is  a great  advantage  to  the  various  roanufucturcs  of 
the  department. 

There  are  about  180,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
15,000  acres  of  heath  or  rororaon.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  on  the  whole  rulber  below  the  aveiagc  of  Franco. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made  in  the  department 
is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Sheep  arc  not  numerous, 
and  arc  of  a large  eoarse-woolcd  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
moroui  but  small.  The  anticat  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  duuo 
much  to  improve  (he  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
Levant;  they  have  however  been  auftcred  to  degenerate. 
Hordes  are  chiefly  usc<l  for  agiicultural  laWur. 

Poultry  is  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
and  foxes  am  numerous  in  the  wo<;ds  ; there  are  aliio  si>nic 
wild  boars.  Mebitck.s,  and  »<TualIer  game.  Rais,  mice,  field- 
mice,  and  luotes  Ciunmit  considerable  devastations,  and 
ca  I •*!  pillars  ore  numerous  an>l  destructive. 

Tho  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows: — 


Arei  in 

Poputnltun. 

Con- 

aq. 

1831. 

is:#. 

R]uar«, 

Nancy,  central 

. 551 

127,944 

129,841 

187 

Chateau  Salins, 

north  418 

69.610 

70,287 

147 

Luneville,  south 

. 468 

82.861 

64,698 

145 

Sarrebourg,  east 

. 401 

72,546 

75,499 

116 

Toul,  west 

. 459 

62,417 

64,041 

1 19 

2357 

415,568 

424,366 

714 

There  are  2y  ciunlons,or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of 
the  peace. 


In  the  arrondisflcraent  of  NancvorNanciare—Nancvfpop. 
in  18.11. 29.01IU  town,  29.783  whole  commune;  in  1836, 31,4 15 
coramunei  [^Nancy]  ; Rosiirca  (pop.  2463  town,  z507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pop.  30UG  town,  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurthe;  Puii(-a  Muusson  (pop.  C903 
town.  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moscllo ; Ilarou^,  on 
the  Madon ; W'zelize  (pop.  1742)  on  Iho  Uory : and  No- 
meny  on  tlic  Seille.  At  Rosidres  (still  distin-'uishod  an 
Rosi'^res  aux  Salines,  though  the  salt-works  from  which  it 
gained  iu  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France;  there  is  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  huvses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a line  old  Gothic  church,  a town-lull,  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter- house,  lately  built.  There  are 
mills,  moved  by  water,  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn, 
trimming  mnnufaclories,  and  tan-yards.  Pont-u-Muubson  is 
on  a slope  in  (ho  midst  of  a valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Moselle  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a bridge.  There  are  some  good  bouses 
in  the  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconvenienily  pavdl 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades;  (he  town-hall  is  in 
tins  squate.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  tho 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  (he  Mo>^cllo;  the  first 
bus  two  towers  resembling  crowns ; the  second  has  a portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  earthenware,  especially  artificial  stone, 
much  used  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  flat  roofs,  &c. ; siml 
beet-root  sugar,  of  which  lost  there  are  four  factories.  Tho 
earthenware  is  exported  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  that  its  summit  was  antienlly  oTCUpiod  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  There  was  formerly  a umversiiy  at 
Pont  a-.Mousson,  founded  by  Charlea  ifl.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau  Salins  arc*~Ch£tvau 
S.vhns  (pop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  la3G,  2621),  on  the  Petite 
Seilie ; Dieuze  (pop.  3802),  Marsal,  Muicnvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  31 1'J  town,  3lti6  whole  commune),  on  the  Suilte;  Ver> 
guvillo,  on  (he  Verbach,  and  Insming,  near  the  Albc,  a 
Iceder  of  tho  Sarre.  Chiiluau  Salms  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  derived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-springs;  but 
the  salt-works  have  been  given  up.  Thu  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  valUy  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  leading  re- 
^‘clively  to  Metz,  Nancy.  Sarreboui^,  and  Sarregimnines. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  safiron  and  hosiory.  Diuuze  has 
brine-springs,  a salt-mine,  and  salt-works;  there  is  aUo  a 
manufactory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  salt* 
works  and  from  ivirk  Aalt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  the 
brine-springs  of  Dienze  for  8U0  yeais.  It  was  a place  of 
some  iinportancu  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Deceiu 
Pagt.  There  are  S4>me  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
4iang  or  lake  of  Lindro,  w hich  is  near  Dieuzc. 

Mar&al  is  a furtrojis;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a population  of  scarcely  Itioo.  It  is 
situated  in  a marshy  plain ; the  foundation  nf  the  town 
consists  of  a layer  of  brickwork  funned  by  the  Rimian». 
Movenvic  is  a town  of  about  15(H)  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiuiiy  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs.  Tlie 
tow nwa> dismantled  by  LouisXlV.  Vic  lias  also  salt-works. 
The  saU-inine  o}K‘ne<l  in  the  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inundated  with  water  from  a subterraneous  reservoir; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dicuze. 

In  tlie  arrondUsemenl  of  l^uneville  are — Luncviile  (pup. 
in  1831, 12,216  town,  12,341  wliole commune;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [LuNBViLLB],un  the  Vezouzc,  very  near  its  June* 
lion  with  the  Meurtho;  Baccaiat  (jsip.  1670  town,  2H09 
whole  communo).on  the  Meurthe  : Gerbcvdlers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne;  Hayon  on  the  Mosetle:  Emviliu  on  the 
.Sanon ; Blamont  (pop.  2281)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Baduiivil- 
ler  ()K>p.  18)4  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  tlie  Bleite.  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Vezouze.  Baccarat  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  forest.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  France  is  in  this 
little  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  fur 
fuel  from  the  Viwges,  and  supplies  a moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  for  w-bich  purptise  there  are 
two  htindrcd  lathes.  Tlie  artihons  with  their  families  are 
lodged  in  the  estabitsliuient.  and  furm  n population  of  6UU. 
Many  females  in  the  neighbmirhoi.d  find  employment  in 
difierent  brandies  of  this  nianutacture.  BUmont  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Snlm.  It  is  now 
a busy  little  town,  where  calieu  is  wgven  and  printed, 
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leather  m ccmsidemble  quanlitv  ina<lc,  woollen  yarn  inun, 
ami  common  iron  good^  and  hardwares  manufactured.  Tiicrc 
are  manufactories  of  earthenw  are  and  poUcry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Badonvillor  has  a manufactory  of  dies  and 
punches. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg  are — Sarrebourg 
(pop.  in  td3li  2136  town,  2 1 64  whole  commune;  in  1836,2340 
commutte),  Lorquin,  and  Pen6>lrangcs  on  or  near  the  Sarre ; 
and  Lixheim  and  Phalsbourg  (pop.  1981  town,  .1529  whole 
commune)  amid  the  stee{>cr  slopes  of  tlie  V'osges.  Sarrebourg 
existed  in  the  time  of  tlic  Roman-«,  by  w hom  it  was  called  Pons 
Saravi,  * the  bridge  of  the  Saravns  or  Sarre.'  Tho  towns- 
men manufa<‘ture  cottons,  paper,  cordage,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  ornaiueiUs  for  the  fitting  wp  of  rooms.  At 
Piialslwurg  fine  liqueurs  arc  preparc<l.  Inis  little  town, 
winch  is  forlifiefl.  and  defends  one  of  tho  defiles  the  Vosges, 
was  built  in  1570  by  Gt?»trge  John,  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name,  which  in  its  Ger- 
man .form,  Pfabburg.  means  ‘ the  town  of  the  Palatine.’ 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a fountain  of  admirable 
construction, 

St.  (juirin  (pop.  1523  rillage,  1960  whole  commune) 
and  Cirey  (pop.  1 768  village,  2193  whole  commune),  though 
only  villages,  require  notice  for  the  extensive  plate  and 
other  gloss  works  established  in  them.  (Joloured  glass 
and  mirrors  like  those  of  Numberg  are  made  here.  Sr. 
(^uirin  is  surrounded  by  vast  forests  which  supply  fuel  to 
its  glass-houses.  At  Cirey  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondUsement  of  Toul  arc^Toul  (pop.  in  1831, 
721)8  town,  7304  whole  commune;  in  1836.  7313  commune) 
and  Diculouard  on  the  Moselle;  Kssey  aiul  Triaucourt  on 
the  Math;  and  C^lombey  near  the  Uvuil.  Toul  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Tullum  ; it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  a Bclgic  people.  In  some 
deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  is  called 
Leuci.  The  fortifications,  which  were  commenced  under 
Henri  IV.  and  carried  nn  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  been 
lately  rcpairc<l.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a bUhop.  Tlie 
former  cathedral  is  an  antient  Gothic  building  with  two 
towers  resembling  those  of  the  principal  church  of  Pont-ii- 
Muusson.  The  cx-cpisconal  palace  is  a handsome  building. 
Toul  is  not  a place  of  much  trade.  There  is  a manufactory  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  whiteness,  the  beauty  of  its  enamel,  and  ilic  variety  of 
its  colours.  There  arc  a high-school,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety,  and  several  military  establishments.  Wine  (of  which  ' 
the  Mirmunding  district  nruduccs  abundance^  and  brandy 
are  niiicles  of  trade. 

Tho  population  of  the  above  (owns,  where  not  otherwise 
luentioned,  is  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census 
of  1831. 

Thu  manufactures  of  the  department  are  eonsidcmblc; 
the  principal  arc  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods;  trim- 
mings and  embroidery ; hats,  salt,  glass,  oil,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  pottery;  buut-roet  sugar,  paour,  <x>rdage,  hard- 
wares, liqueurs,  and  some  chemical  proilucliotis.  There  are 
bell  and  type  foundries. 

Tlie  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nann*.  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan- 
^on.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalu  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acad('mic  Universilaire  of  that  city  ; and  in 
the  third  mililarv  division,  the  head-qviarters  of  which  aie 
at  Metz.  It  sends  six  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  eighth  in 
France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  sixty-eight  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  being  only  about 
thirty-mne. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  deparlnicnt 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Mediomatrioi  in  the 
north,  and  the  Leuci  in  the  south.  A very  small  porliou  of 
the  eastern  side  may  have  been  included  in  the  teirilory  of 
the  Tribocci,  a Germanic  people,  who  had  settled  on  tho 
left  bank  of  tho  Rhine.  Under  the  Romans  the  Medto- 
matrici  and  the  Leuci  were  comprchendetl  in  the  province 
ofBclgica  Prinia,  thoTnbocci  in  that  of  Germania  Pnnm 
or  Superior.  The  Roman  or  Gallic  tow-ns  writhin  the  limits 
of  the  department  were  Tullum  (Toni),  the  capital  of  the 
Louci;  Scnr|)ona,  another  town  of  the  Leuci  (near  which 
Jovtuus,  a Roman  general  of  horse,  defeated  the  Allemanni, 
.\.D,  366,  and  which  sustained  a siege  against  AttiU),  now 
fcJcaruonno,  or  Charpagno,  noar  Diculouard  ou  llw  Mo&eUcj 


and  Decem-pagi,  now  Dicuzc,  and  Pons  Saravi,  now  Sarre- 
bourg (not  Sarrobruck,  as  some  from  the  name  have  sup- 
posedX  two  towns  of  the  Mediomatrici.  Tho  department 
was  early  comprehended  in  the  conquests  of  the  Franks. 
Its  subsequent  historv  is  given  elsewhere.  [Lorrai.ne.] 

MEUSE,  or  MAAS.  [Ruins.] 

MEUSE,  a department  in  tho  north-eastern  part  tvf 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
the  department  of  Artlenncs ; on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Mostdle;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Meurthe; 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Vosges;  on  tho  south-west  by  that 
of  Haute  Marne;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Marne;  and  on 
tho  north-west  by  that  of  Ardennes,  Its  form  approximates 
to  that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north  by 
west  to  south  bv  cast,  from  tnu  ncighbouihooil  of  Mouzou 
(Ardennes)  on  llic  Meuse,  to  tho  neighbourhooil  <if  (Jondre- 
court  on  IheOrnain,  X5  miles,  and  its  greate.hi  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  lentflh,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kevigny 
on  the  Orne,  to  that  of  Triaucourt  (Meurthe)  on  the  Math. 
46  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2402  square  miles,  which 
is  rather  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  dopartincnls; 
and  rather  oxreisls  the  conjoint  area  of  the  adjacent  Eng- 
lish counties  Hants  and  Berks.  Thu  population  in  1831 
was  314,588;  in  1836  it  was  317,701 ; showing  an  increase  in 
five  years  of  3113,  or  about  I percent.,  and  giving  132  in- 
bahitants  to  a square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  detiftiiy  of 
population  it  is  considerably  below  iho  average  of  ihc 
French  departments,  and  still  farther  below  the  English 
cminties  wj;h  which  we  have  comparwl  it. 

Bar-lc-Duc.  the  capital,  is  on  thcOrniin.  in  46"  46'  N. 
lat.  and  5"  9'  E.  lung-,  126  miles  oast  of  I*aris  in  a direct 
line,  or  152  miU^s  by  the  road  tluough  £|>ernay,  Clifilous, 
and  Vilry-sm-Mame. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  tho  two  ranges  of  hills  which  enclose  between  them  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  weslcrmnost  of  these 
ranges  separates  (he  basin  of  the  Metisc  from  (hat  of  the 
Seine;  and  is  known  in  one  (uirt  by  the  name  of  * the 
heights  of  Argoime.’  A range  of  hills  branches  off  from 
these  in  the  south  part  of  the  department,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Ligny  and  Bar-lc-Duc,  separating  the  valley  of  the 
Aire  flora  that  of  the  Ornain.  The  heights  to  the  east  of 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse  separate  it  from  tho  basin  of  tho 
Moselle. 

I Tl>e  department  liclongs  to  the  district  occupied  by  iho 
' rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  tho  now  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  There  »ro  numerous  iron-mines  in 
the  hills,  also  quarries  of  excellent  free».t(me,  and  vast  slate- 
' quarries.  Potters'  earth  and  marl  arc  dug;  and  tl:c  strata 
, afford  a variety  of  curious  fossils.  There  were,  in  1634, 
thirty-six  iron-works  in  tho  department,  chiefly  in  the 
I southern  part.  There  were  in  these  establishments  twenty- 
^ eight  furnnees  for  smelting  the  ore  and  making  pig-iron; 

! and  sixty-seven  forger  for  the  production  of  wruught-iron. 

I Charcoal  is  the  fuel  chiefly  cmplove<l ; the  extensive  forests 
' of  the  department  afford  great  fhctlities  for  procuring  it.  In 
Uie  iron-works  of  AbainviUe  near  Comnicrey  coal  is  used. 

The  central  valley  which  traverses  the  department  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
department,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse;  which  river 
enters  tho  department  about  38  miles  from  its  source  and 
(lows  norlh-norlh-west  through  the  central  valley  95  to  100 
miles,  past  Commcrcy,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  and 
Stenay.  into  the  department  of  Ardennes.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Verniin.  The  Meuse  receives  scarcely  any 
tributaries  in  this  department.  The  Othain  and  the  I..oison 
(with  its  feeder  the  Tinto),  which  water  the  north-eastern 
p.arls,  fall  into  theChiers,  a tributary  which  flows  across  the 
north  extremity  of  this  department  and  joins  the  Meuse  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle,  a subdivision  of  the  great  Rhenish  basin  ; and 
is  watered  by  the  Ornes,  the  Longeau,  the  Yron,  the  Math, 
and  other  »mall  streams  belonging  to  the  sjstem  of  tlm 
Moselle. 

Tlie  w'osicrn  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  tlic  basin 
of  the  Seme.  The  A’re,  a tributary  of  tlie  Ausne,  rises  iii 
(he  south  part  and  Hvws  nearly  parallel  to  the  Meuse,  about 
50  miles  past  Clermonl-en-Argnnnc  and  V.arenncs,  into  tho 
department  of  .\rdennev.  The  Aisne  itself  has  its  source 
nml  a small  part  of  its  courso  in  the  department,  Tho 
Omain,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  (he  lower  part  of  its  course,  tho 
Orne,  emetsthe  depurtmout  un  the  south  and  (lows  norlU? 
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wctil,  iO  miles  piut  Gondrecourt,  Ligny,  tnd  Uar-le-Duc,  | 
into  the  dupurtmunt  uf  Marne.  The  Saulx,  a feeder  of  the 
Ort),  aUo  waters  this  part. 

There  arc  several  otantp.  or  pools,  in  the  department, 
especially  in  that  part  which  belong  to  tho  baisin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  most  considerable,  which  ht  about  two  or  ; 
three  miles  Kmg.  and  in  one  part  nearly  two  miles  broad,  is  i 
near  the  village  of  Wocl.  The  river  Y ron  flows  through  it. 

The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  within  this  department  U 
given  in  the  official  slalcments  at  53  miles;  tiiere  arc  no  | 
navigable  canals.  | 

Tho  Routes  Hoyales,  or  government  roads,  had  in  1B37 
an  aggregate  length  of  317  miles,  of  which  the  whole,  cx> 
cepting  5 or  6 miles,  were  in  good  repair.  The  principal 
roads  are  those  from  Paris  by  ChiUons*sur-Marne  (Marne) 
to  Melz  (Moselle) ; and  from  thence  to  Muyence  ami  Frank- 
fort in  Germany:  and  from  Paris,  also  by  Chalons  to  Nancy 
(Meurthu)  and  Strasbourg  (Bas  Rhin).  These  roads  both 
cross  the  department  from  west  to  oast,  the  former  in  the 
northern  part,  through  Clermont-en-Argonnc  and  Verdun: 
tho  latter  in  the  southern  part,  through  Bar-lo*Duc  and 
J-igny.  The  road  from  Paris  by  I/jngwy  (Moselle)  to 
Luxembourg  in  Belgium,  and  Treves  and  O^blentz  in  Ger- 
many, branches  off  from  the  Metz  road  atVcnlun,and  runs 
norili-eastward  through  Eiain,  A road  from  Dijon  (Cute 
d’Or),  Langres  (Haute  Marne),  and  Neiifchiltcau  (Vus* 
gos).  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  by  (.kimmercy,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  Verdun,  into  the  department  of  .\rdeniics,  and 
so  into  Belgium  ; with  a branch  from  liclweeD  NeufchSicau 
and  Commercy,  to  Ligiiy  and  liar-lu-Duc.  A road  from 
Troyes  (Aube)  lo  Nancy  (Meurthu)  crosses  the  soutliern 
part  of  the  deparinient. 

The  Routes  Dcpartcrocnlales  had  at  the  same  time  an 
aggregate  length  of  170  miles;  of  which  the  whole  (except 
about  gu  miles)  was  in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and 
]iaihs  had  an  extension  of  above  riUOO  miles- 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  cold  (especially  on  tlic 
higher  lands,  some  uf  which  arc  of  considerable  elevation) 
and  moist,  but  it  is  considered  healthy.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides  is  very  fertile : a large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  a ricii  loam-  About  84U.0UU  acres  rather 
nioro  than  half  the  surface  uf  the  deparlTucnt.  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  very  considerublo,  espe- 
cially in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats : that  of  barlev  is  neoi'lr 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  produce  of  tlic  French 
departments ; that  of  oats  is  above  the  average,  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  horses  reared,  is  insufUcient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department  But  little  ne  and  tnaslin,  or 
mixed  corn,  is  grown  : ami  neither  maize  iu»r  buckwheat  is 
at  all  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable 
({uanlity,  also  rape-seed  for  oil.  llax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  gooseberries.  Orchards  and 
gardens  occupy  above  13.000  acres.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  3j,0i>U  luwer,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part  of 
tho  department.  The  wines  are  in  general  of  good  quulitv, 
especially  the  red  wines  of  Rar-le-Duc.  The  woodland 
occupy  from  340,000  to  330,000  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  belong  to  tho  slate,  about  220,000  lo  the 
communes  and  to  the  public  ustablisbmeiits ; the  rest  is 
private  proj^rty.  The  chief  fore^t  trees  are  the  oak,  iM-ccb, 
and  elm.  The  timber  and  firewood  supply  the  wants  of  the 
department,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  and  tho  departnienls  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seme. 

There  arc  about  124,000  acres  of  mcad<»w  land,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  tho  valley  of  the  Meuse  ; and  30,000  acres  of 
heath  or  other  open  pa>,liirc.  A great  number  of  horses  of 
a small  breed  are  reared;  the  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment may  bo  estimated  at  more  than  60,000.  above  twice 
the  average  number  in  the  other  departments.  They  are 
employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  uxun,  in  nearly  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  emml 
to  the  average  of  the  departments,  viz.  about  80,000.  The 
dairy  U much  attended  to;  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
cheese,  wliich  resembles  that  of  Gruydre.  Tho  number 
of  sheep  is  not  great ; thu  brcc<ls  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  with  these  of  England  and  Holland. 
There  are  some  pigs  reared,  and  a few  goaU;  poultry  it 
abundant.  The  forests  contain  wild  lioars  and  roebucks; 
and  small  game  abounds  in  all  parts  uf  the  country.  A great 
number  of  red-breasts  are  taken  evory  winter.  The  rivers 
and  pools  furnish  plenty  of  flsii,  especially  tho  pike,  perch, 
loach)  salroon-trupt,  and  cray-Abh, 


The  dopariroent  is  divided  into  four  orrondissemenls  as 
follows ; — 

Ar^4  lo  PopalaUort  in  No.  of 

fq.  MiJet.  Iftil.  1^36.  Conoiuun. 

Barlo-Duc,  S.W.  5C5  82,134  8(1,932  123 

Coinmerey,  S.B.  733  84.G10  86,013  131 

Montmi'dy,  N.  498  66,947  69.493  i:it 

Verdun,  Cenlral.  380  80,897  82,241  1 19 

2402  314,383  .'ll?.:©!  589 

It  is  subdivided  into  28  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  arc— Rir-le-Duc 
(pop.  in  1831,  12,496)  fBAR],  Ligny  (pop.  3212),  and  RevTgny 
(pop.  1598),  on  tho  Ornain;  Vaubccourt,  on  tho  Aisne; 
BeauziS*.  on  the  Aire  ; mid  Ancervillo  fiiop.  2239)  near  the 
siiutb-westcrn  boundary  of  iho  department.  Ligny,  dis- 
tinguished as  Ligny-cn-Barrois,  is  a pleasant  little  town, 
antientlv  foriiHeci,  iiut  the  walls  arc  now  in  ruins.  Thu 
^ parish  church  contains  tho  monument  of  ihe  Marfchal  do 
I Luxembourg.  The  uiliabilants  spin  collon-yam  and  weave 
I cotton  goorU,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

In  the  arrondissement  of(j«nimcrry  are— Commercy  (pop. 
in  1831,  3622;  in  1836.3716),  Maxey,  Vaucoulcurs  (pup. 
2157),  Void,  Sorey,  or  Sorry  (pup.  1634),  and  St.  Miliiel 
(pop.  5822)  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Meuse;  and  Gondrcceurt 

■ on  the  Ornain.  Commercy  is  a plea-ant  town  on  the  left 

■ bank  of  the  Meuso,  sumnimled  by  a tliickly  woode«l  district. 

, The  streets  arc  remarkably  straight.  There  is  a fine  range 
! of  cavalry  barracks,  formerly  a cbfitrau  buiUby  tho  Cardinal 
i du  Retz.  The  inhnbitanis  manufacture  cotton-yurn  and 
goods;  there  are  also  some  iron-works.  Vauroulcure  is 
I built  on  thu  slope  of  a hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
I is  surrounded  by  meadows.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 

istockingi>,  Imcns,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some  lan- 
yards. Void  18  thu  depfit  fur  ra]>e-oi1,  which  is  made  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse.  It  has  some  tan-yards,  also  paper-mills,  and  oil- 
, presses  moved  by  water.  St.  Mihiel  was  formerly  a fortified 
! town,  and  was  besieged  by  I./>uLs  XIII.  in  ficrson.  who  in- 
curred so  mucli  danger  in  the  siege,  that  on  capturing  llie 
place  he  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  houses  are  old. 
There  was  anticntly  a BciiLHlietino  abbey,  the  foundation  nf 
which  gave  rise  lo  the  luwn.  The  parish  church,  formerly 
conventual,  contains  the  remains  of  several  princes  of  tho 
house  of  Lorraine  and  counts  of  Bar.  Another  church,  that 
of  St.  Etienne  (St.  Stephen),  is  adoriie<l  with  a fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  a * holy  !H>piilchro'  carvei)  out  nf  a single  block 
of  fine  while  stone,  by  Ligior  Kicliicr,  a native  of  this  part 
of  France,  and  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  arc  at  St. 
Mihiel  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  manufactures,  oil-presses, 
and  tan-)ards.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  corn  and  wine; 
there  are  three  yearly  lairs.  There  arc  a suburdiiiato  court 
of  justice,  and  one  or  two  fiscal  or  admiiiistratiw]  govurn- 
ment  offices ; a high  school,  and  a public  library.  Thoro  is 
a camp,  supposed  lo  havo  been  occupied  by  Julius  Cor&ar, 
near  the  town. 

In  tho  arrondissement  of  MonImWy  are — Mon(niedy 
(pop.  in  1831, 2195 ; in  1836,  2201 ) on  tbeiJhiers ; Morvillcon 
the  Olhain;  Jametz  on  iheLoison;  Danivilliers  on  the 
Tmle;  and  Dun  ami  Slenav(pop.  2681  town,  3140  whole 
comrouno)  on  the  Meuse,  \luntrocdy  is  an  ill  built  town, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  an  a forlrctas.  In  1815,  being  de- 
fended by  about  190  soldiers  of  ibe  line,  and  some  nntionil 
guards  and  custom-house  ufiicers,  nuking  in  all  COO  men,  it 
resistefl  Ihe  allempt  of  a cor]i>sof  1590  Prussians  to  suiqiriim 
it;  the  a-sailants  IohI  500  men.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture hosiery  and  hats,  and  leather:  there  arc  sua-milU  am) 
oil-miUs.  Sicnay  is  a pleasant  situation,  and  was  furnu-rly 
a place  of  strength,  but  was  dismantled,  a i>.  1654,  by  Louis 
XIV.  There  are  barracks.  There  is  in  the  town  an  exten- 
sive cwperage,  in  which  (ho  moving  force  of  water  is 
employed.  'i*liorc  are  considerable  iron-works  near  ,Stonay. 
In  the  village  of  Aviotli  near  Montmedy  is  an  antiont  church 
accountcil  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  archiU-cturo 
in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun  are — Verdun  (pop.  m 
1831,  9978;  in  1836,  10,577)  [Ykroin],  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Meuse;  Clermont-en-Argonne  [Clerwont]  oml  Varennes 
(poll.  16. 52),  on  the  Aire;  Elain  (pop.  3|)34),  on  iho  Oinos ; 
ana  Kresnes,  on  tho  lynigeau.  Varennes  wa.s  (he  placo 
a hero  XV!-  lli»  family  were  6toppo<l  in  ihcir  a): 
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ti-inpl  to  e»c&\ic  from  Froncc.  There  i<  a glass-house  iu  the 
town.  Kiatn  or  Ksiam  is  a tulorably  neat  town  in  a marshy 
plain.  Tiic  inhabitants  manufacturo  WiKtllen  dulli.  llunnel, 
leather,  ond  paper.  Tim  town  jjave  title  to  the  French 
admiral  Omnt  d E^taiii;'. 

The  chu-f  manuruclures  of  the  department  are  iron  goods, 
gln<s  bi)lilc»,  paiK-T,  earthenware,  and  leather;  cotton  hose. 
Uco,  and  c<*lton  and  woollen  hibrica;  and  wicker-work. 
There  aio  brandy  dislillories  and  oil  presst's.  The  chief 
trade  w in  ai;rictiriural  pruluce,  corn,  wine,  oil,  timber,  See., 
and  in  iron. 

Hie  department  forms  tlio  bishopric  of  Verdun,  the 
bishop  of  ubicli  is  a sufTm^anuf  the  archbishop  of  Be»un<;on. 
It  is  in  the  jurisihotiun  of  the  Cour  R<ryalo  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Academio  Unisersitaire  of  Nanev;  and  in  the 
second  mditarv  division,  of  which  the  beau-nuattcr*  are 
at  C'hdluns.  It  scud.s  four  members  to  the  Oiamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  resju'ct  of  edueatiim  lliis  department  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  in  Fram'e.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  tho  military  census  of  lf)i8-29,  seventy-four 
could  read  and  write;  while  the  average  of  the  departments 
was  iiikIh-  forty. 

Tho  dfpaitment  antienlly  formed  part  of  the  icrritohes 
of  the  Verodutietises  and  of  the  Leuci : small  portions  of  it 
were  cotuprehcnidcd  iu  the  territories  of  the  Remi,  iIk*  Me- 
dromatrici,  and  iheTreviri  orTreveri:  oil  thewe  were  Belgic 
nuiums.  In  the  Uotnan  division  of  Gaul  the  Remi  were 
inclucUnl  in  tho  province  of  Btdgica  Secunda ; the  other 
naliwis  in  Bcl^ica  Frima.  Vcrodumiui  (or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Virodunum),  capital  of  the 
A'erodunoiisv'h,  was  the  modern  Verdun ; Nasium.  a town 
of  ibeLvuci,  was  tho  modem  Naix  or  Nats,  a village  on 
the  Onie  above  Ligny  : and  Caturigis  was  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Bat-le-Duc.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
department  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  formed 
part  Buccc'sively  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Lotha- 
rincia  or  Lorranio.  The  greater  part  of  it  wn-s  compre- 
hended in  tho  dmhyof  Lorraine  and  Bar:  and  the  ro- 
inamder  in  the  bishopric  of  \'cr(iun,  one  of  Trois  EvSchfe 
(three  bislioptic.-);  or  m the  county  of  Champagne  and  tlie 
county  of  Clermont. 

MEW.  a name  for  the  fluff.  [Lvain*  ] In  falconry  it 
sicnitles  the  place  where  hawks  are  kept. 

‘MKXIC.VN  STATES,  THE  UNITED,  a federal  re- 
public  in  .Anieruti,  occupy  the  north-western  and  by  fur  the 
giCQtest  part  of  the  Mexican  isthtniis,  to'^ether  with  the 
stiuth-we^iern  pottiun  of  the  main  body  of  North  Ameriru: 
they  lie  between  li'’  and  42“  N.  luf.  mid  (J7“  and  I2i“  W. 
long.  On  the  ca<it  the  United  Republic  is  washed  by  tho 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  llondiirus,  a division  of  the 
CaribiH'un  Sea;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Pacific,  which  here  forms  tlic  long  Gulf  of  Califoniix  On 
the  south-east  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  one  of  the  stales  of 
Central  America,  and  on  the  British  colony  of  Belize.  On 
the  tiorlli-east  and  nurlh  it  is  bounded  by  the  stales  and 
territories  of  the  United  Stales  of  North  America.  The 
boundary-line  on  this  side,  according  to  a treaty,  begins  on 
tiie  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sobine,  and  follows  its 
course  northward  to  the  point  where  it  is  inter*ecio<l  by  32® 
N.  lat. : It  then  coiilinues  along  the  meridian  of  94^  until 
it  reaches  lied  River.  The  line  ascends  the  lasi-mcittkmcd 
river  to  the  point  where  it  ]>as»es  the  raeruHun  of  amt 
proceeds  along  this  meridian  northward  to  tho  Arkanoas 
river,  winch  constitutes  tliu  boundary-lmc  westward  to  its 
very  source  in  the  Rockv  .Mountains.  From  this  lango 
westward  to  the  shores  oi^  tlio  Pacific,  the  parallel  of  42® 
separates  the  territmies  of  both  republics.  As  largo 
tracts  along  the  northern  boundary  are  ijuitc  unknown,  the 
area  of  this  extciwivc  country  ran  only  be  appioximatitd  to. 
It  pn>bably  occupies  u surface  of  about  l,&UU,U00  Mjuaro 
iiiiles,  or  more  lUun  seven  tiinei  the  area  of  France. 

Sur/ar  ’i  Sffil;  Cfitmite:  -This  immense  country 

|4  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  is 
nnirkiHl  hy  difierenl  feature'*.  Tho  first  comprehends  the 
countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  isrro.s!>cd  by  the  meridian  of  *13®  west  of  Greenwich: 
we  shall  call  it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends 
fnna  the  iiu-ridinu  of  93''  in  a curved  lino  to  ihu  mouth  of 
the  Kio  del  Norte  on  thecast  (2fi“  N.  lat.),  and  to  Iho  most 
iMrlliern  recess  of  the  Gulf  orCalirorniu  (32“  N.Iat.)  on  the 
west:  it  is  ibo  Coiural  Region,  or  Analuiuc.  The  third 
or  Northern  Region  comprehends  the  countries  situated 


north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  tbn  Rio  del  Norte 
to  that  of  the  Cobirudu 

Tho  £’ti*/crn  Itrgwn  comprehends  thn  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. the  plum  of  Tabasco,  ami  the  isthmus  ofTehuaniepec. 
Tho  north-eastern  extreroily  of  the  neniiiHula  of  Yucaiart. 
near  Ue(>e  Catoche,  i.s  hanlty  more  (lian  ISO  miles  distant 
from  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremity  of  tho 
island  of  Cuba.  Through  the  struil  formed  by  these  heart- 
lands a current  with  eonsidvrablo  velocity  sets  in  to  tlio 
north.  Tho  eurihy  particlus  bmught  by  this  cum'ut  are 
deposited  along  tbu  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  w hore  the  current  is  much  less  rapn).  The^o 
shores  have  no  harbours,  but  only  ruadsteads.  winch  duiing 
the  northern  gales  are  very  unMifu;  but  along  the  ea>tem 
shores  there  are  several  harbours.  Tlie  shores  are  sandy 
and  tlat.  The  level  country  cxIoiuIh  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  omipicd 
by  a range  of  low  hills,  or  rather  a long  and  compatuiirely 
narriiW  toble-land  enclosed  by  two  ranges  oflow  hills.  The 
country  along  (be  Hay  of  Honduras  is  well  wiilered.  and 
exhibits  a vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trec^,  which  are 
of  heavy  gmwih.  and  in  tho  groat  variety  of  its  plants;  but 
the  soil  is  nearly  uncuhivateil.  the  scanty  population  being 
chietiy  employed  in  cutting  mahogany,  with  fustic  and  seve- 
ral other  dye-woods.  The  hillydisirict  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  the  lint  country  on  the  northern  cikisI,  has  a sandy  rod. 
and  no  spring-water  is  found  from  Cape  Catoche  to  tho 
mouth  of  Rto  de  S Franciaco,  which  empties  itself  into 
Caiii})eachy  Buy ; and  even  as  far  south  a.«  the  I.aguna  ile 
Terminos  spring-water  is  scarce.  Iis  vegetation  is  M*anty* 
the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a languid  growth, 
except  during  the  rainy  season  (from  May  to  September); 
but  as  the  cliiuale,  though  exceedingly  hot.  is  healthy,  tl  is 
much  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than  the  eastern 
shores.  The  rains,  though  commonly  ‘jbundani,  sometimes 
full,  and  such  an  event  i»  followed  by  dearth. 

Tlio  hills  in  the  interior  grow  higher  towards  the  point 
whore  the  peninsula  Is  connecfcil  with  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala.  Tho  larger  aixl  higher  portion  of  tins  table- 
land belongs  to  the  stale  of  Gualeroala,  nml  it  is  frBver*<ed 
by  a ridge  of  high  hills  lietwwn  the  towns  of  T-tionicapan 
and  Guegueteniiigo.  [Ckmtbai.  Americ.v.]  From  ibis 
ridge,  which  slnmU  on  a base  elevated  probably  about  oOro 
feel  above  the  sea,  the  country  descends  rather  rapidly  to 
the  west,  and  whoretheNmndary-lineof  Mexico  and  Central 
America  crosses  the  tabU'-land  it  is  prnUibly  loss  than  3000 
feci  high,  it  cuniiiiues  to  descend  until  it  meets  (he  plain 
of  Tabasco,  north  of  17°  N.  lat.  its  suifacc  is  far  hum  being 
level,  as  it  i.'*  furrowed  by  numerous  waierroursi-s;  so  that 
it  limy  rather  be  considered  as  a succession  of  ridges  of  hills 
and  of  vallevs  than  ns  an  inclined  plane.  The  climate  is  in 
general  healthy,  and  its  produclions  vary  nccordiiig  to  (he 
different  elevations  of  the  surfuco.  In  some  (he  produe- 
tions  of  the  West  Indies  are  cullivaleil:  in  others  wheat 
and  some  European  plants  are  grown. 

Tho  plum  of  TubaK'u  Wginn  on  the  vast,  at  some  distance 
ea.si  of  the  lagune  of  Terminos  and  exlernhs  westward  to 
Partida  Rork,  a moderately  elevated  capo,  in  which  a range 
of  hills,  including  the  volcano  of  Tnxia,  terminates  (^5* 
\V.  lon^.)  on  the  shon-s  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I'liis  phiin 
is  muix^  than  230  miles  long,  and  exIcinU  inland  from  3U  to 
120  mile.s.  its  surface  is  a dead  h-vel,  aixi  the  soil  allu- 
vial. Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  n thick  forest  of 
heavy  growth,  but  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its  being 
subject  to  muntlalions,  and  generally  under  water  for  sexe- 
ral  months  during  the  rainy  seasciii.  It  seems  that  this 
part  of  the  Mexican  Slates  suffers  as  much  from  the  super- 
abundance of  water  as  other  parts  from  the  want  of  it.  To 
this  civcunistaiuv.  and  to  ihu  great  heat  of  the  summer,  tho 
unhealihinuM  of  this  tract  is  to  l>c  attributed.  Reiodes  the 
common  objects  of  agriculture  in  countries  similarly  nr- 
euiiist  <nred,  as  maize,'  planlBtiis.  and  manioc,  it  produces 
a largo  quantitv  of  cocoa  and  some  cuffco.  Vniiillu  and 
indigo  are  stau>«l  to  be  common  in  the  woods.  Though  the 
coast  in  generally  low,  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  any  other 
}K>riton  of  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  ulmig  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Between  tho  lagune  of  Tenninon  and  tho 
month  of  Tubsseo  river  are  the  height.s  of  S.  Gabriel,  a 
range  of  hills  rimniug  cunt  and  went  about  30  mile'',  at  a 
sImn'I  di^iancc  from  the  shore;  and  where  the  plum  ter- 
minateit  on  the  west  isCa{ie  Partida  Rock,  the  extremity 
of  a somewhat  vlcvatvl  and  rocky  shore,  which  extends 
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about  30  miles  soiilh-soulh-cant  and  nortli-north-west.  The 
Lacuna  do  Terminus  is  about  00  miles  long  from  north- 
north-east  to  simth-suuth-we-t,  and  30  miles  wide  on  an 
average ; but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  four  fwi  of  water, 
and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  gulf  are  hardly  passable  f^r  large  boats.  The 
water  is  hrackinh.  The  plain  of  Tabasco  is  watered  by  a 
considerable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two  branches 
the  U-iumasinla  and  tlie  Grijalva,  of  which  the  former  rises 
m two  branches  on  the  eastern  corner  of  tiie  (able-lnnd  of 
((iialeinaij,  and  Howmg  in  a direction  generally  nortb  by 
wc4.  forms  a eonsiderahlc  cataract  south  ofi7*N.  lat., 
where  it  descends  from  the  table-land.  Above  this  water- 
fall it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  iai^er  boats. 
Tljis  IS  also  the  case  with  its  tributary.  Cbacautas:  this 
river  rises  in  the  lulls  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  I’alen- 
<iue,  the  most  northern  offsets  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. The  U>umasinta  joins  the  Rio  dt* Tabasco  a few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  after  n course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The 
other  hrunrh,  the  Grijalva  river,  rises  in  (lie  range  of  high 
hills  in  Guntemala,  between  the  towns  of  Tolonlcap^m  and 
(Jueguetcnkngo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a wide  Tal- 
ley III  a north-west  direction,  until  it  issues  from  it  near  the 
istlimus  of  Tehuanteitec,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east 
by  a buhl  sweep,  and  receives  the  name  of  Rio  do  Tabasco, 
li  traverses  the  whole  plain  in  a rather  oblique  direction, 
and  appears  to  be  navigable  in  this  part  for  boats  of  consi- 
derable burden.  Reforc  it  joins  the  Usumasinla  it  is  navi- 1 
gable  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  which  ascend  as  far  as 
Villa  Hermusa.  Afier  having  joined  the  Usuraasinfa,  it , 
f.ilK  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Rorl  Victoria,  aAer  a course 
of  about  3aU  miles. 

Thu  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and 
ab*nit  one  half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  soutli- 
ern  half  comprehemU  a muuntain-ridge  ami  a smaller  plain. 
The  most  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
a->unu's  the  form  of  a ridge  at  about  94"  VV.  long.,  which, 
rnnniiig  due  east  and  west,  connects  the  last-mentioned 
to!  lu  land  witli  the  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac.  This 
ridge  (or  rather  those  ridges,  for  there  are  several,  run- 
nuig  nearly  parallel  to  one  another)  occupies  between 
.3o  and  4b  miles  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  called  <>rro  Pelado, 
and  probably  does  not  rise  above  ‘20U0  feet.  Being  entirely 
covered  wuh  trees  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  olso  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain,  or  that 
of  Tehuantepec,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along 
the  P.ieillc  fr.on  the  houmlnry  of  Guatemala  to  some  dis- 
lanco  we>t  of  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a very  hot 
hut  rather  dry  climiite,  and  the  soil,  though  not  distin- 
guished hy  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing  several  tro- 
pical plants.  It  is  supiMised  that  an  caiy  line  of  commu- 
nication may  be  established  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ond  the  Pacific,  as 
the  two  seas  are  only  HO  miles  distant,  and  the  two  plain-s 
are  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  The  river  Chimaln|i.% 
tlcsccndmg  from  the  terro  Pelado,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Tohiianlenec  j and  though  its  whole  course  perhaps  doe* 
not  exceed  5n  or  00  miles  >t  has  much  water,  and  is  navi- 
gnblc  tu  S,  Miguel  do  Ghimalapa,  a distance  of  about  .30 
miles.  On  the  hamo  CVrro,  but  within  the  northern  ridges 
ri'cs  thi‘  Rio  Iluasacualco,  which  flr<t  turns  to  the  west, 
and  ilicii  to  the  north,  breaking  through  some  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Cerro  Pelado.  In  this  part  f»f  its  course  it  is  jninwl  by 
nuiii'Tous  ‘•mall  rivers,  wbich  desc-ond  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap'in.  and  it  soon  become* 
a p owerful  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of 
rH|iitls  or  cataracts.  .\s  iioon  as  it  enters  tho  pKain  of 
'I’iibaNco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  ob- 
struction to  th.:  navigation.  Its  mouth,  which  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  reccss  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  how- 
ever SC)  choked  by  a bur  and  shoals,  that  vessels  even  of 
am.ill  s-.ze  cannot  enter  it. 

The  Central  Reshn  of  the  Mexican  Slates  may  be  called 
Anahuac,  though  this  name  was  u-cd  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  to  de-iirnatc  only  the  country  ns  far  north  as  21" 
N.  lat..  and  did  not  comprcheml  the  northern  district,  which 
we  include  in  this  region.  In  its  natural  features  it  exhibits 
great  variety. 

Wa  begin  onr  survey  with  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  low 
and  «<andy  from  the  Punta  de  Rorca  PartidadS"  40'  N.lai.) 
to  the  must  north-eastern  corner  oftheOulf  of  Mexico  (about 
29"  N.  la!.),  and  still  farihor  eastward.  It  run*  on  in  a 
continuous  line,  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays;  and 


I consequently  it  contains  no  harhount  except  those  formed 
I by  the  mouilis  ofthe  river* ; and  even  these  .are  i>nly  unsafe 
: roadsteads,  a*  the  river*  of  this  coast  (between  18*^  4o'  and 
j 22'  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  .\lvarado,  have  only 
water  enough  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22®  several  rivers 
I of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except  at  their 
mouths  the  const  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  a*  it  is 
, lined  by  long,  low.  and  narrow  inlands,  which  lie  parallel 
to,  and*  from  two  to  six  miles  from  it.  'J*he  channels 
hywbich  these  islands  are  <<eparatci}  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  boats.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  shores,  and  from 
three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  low,  but  is  diffendtHl  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  frurn  5li  to  2U0  feet  high.  The 
, soil  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exccplum 
of  a few  stunted  shrub*  and  some  hartly  plant*.  At  the 
back  of  this  low  sandy  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  steep  a.scent,  which  coustitulrs  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table-land  farther  west.  Tho 
country  which  Ho*  between  the  sliotvs  and  the  steep  ascent 
varies  in  width.  At  Vera  Crui  (near  19®  N.  lat.)  it  i*  only 
about  60  miles  wide,  and  this  may  bo  considered  a*  its  aver- 
age breadth  south  of  22*.  Farther  north  it  widens,  and  at 
Saltillo  (26®  N.  lat.)  it  i*  mure  than  18U  miles  across,  lis 
acclivity  can  only  be  called  gradunl  in  comparison  with  the 
steep  ascent  which  borders  it,  fur,  a*  far  as  is  known,  it  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2500  or  3000  feet  at  a distance  of  only 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  wider  ptjrtiun  of  (his  tract, 
north  of  22®  N.  lat.,  a small  number  of  isolated  hills,  gemntilly 
of  cunsideiable  height,  aro  scattered  over  the  inclmed  plain  ; 
those  north  of  Monterey  arc  the  highest,  and  are  visible  at 
a great  distance. 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  Calientcf,  or 
* hot  countries.’  The  ftcasons  are  diviiled  into  the  winter, 
or  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  mid  the  summer,  or 
season  of  tho  brceziNs.  The  former  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds  (los  nortes)  are 
prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  n hurricane, 
Bometiraes  for  days  together.  They  are  the  terror  of  navi- 
gators on  theso  shores.  During  this  period  the  coast  is 
heallhv,  and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  (ever,  ceases.  The 
mean  lieat  of  this  scawn  is  71"  of  Fahrenheit,  but  whilst 
the  north  winds  are  blowing  the  thermometer  soinetiines 
desccn<ls  to  60®.  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season,  but 
the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  great ; the  mean  temperature  is  about  81®, 
and  in  July  and  August  U about  82".  Tho  ram*  are  not 
hea>7  before  Juno,  but  in  that  month  they  descend  in  tor- 
rents nearly  every  day  for  several  hours.  In  July  alone 
about  flfieen  inches  of  rain  fall,  or  two-thirds  of  the  mean 
annual  quantity  at  I»ndon.  In  this  season,  hnl  especially 
towards  the  end*  of  it,  in  September  and  October,  the  vumilo 

firieto  is  prevalent,  and  very  destructive  among  the  white  in- 
lahitants.  This  disease  however  only  occur*  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country:  places  which  are  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  are  entirely  tree  from  it.  The  mean  annual  heut 
of  (his  tract  is  77®.  It  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  products,  and  as  its  soil,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  sandy  shores,  is  jKisscssed  of  a consiilcmblo 
degree  of  fertility,  it  produce.*  rich  crops  of  Indian  com 
and  rice  where  it  can  be  irrigalwl.  R innnas,  pine-apple*, 
oranges,  an<l  manioc  are  also  cultivated.  Tiie  products 
adapted  for  ex)Mirlalu>n  are  chiefly  coffee.  .*ugar,  and  cocoa, 
and  a small  quantity  of  cotton;  vanilla  and  jalap  are  cnl- 
jected  in  the  woods,  with  which  a great  part  of  this  region, 
es^cially  that  near  the  steep  n*cent,  is  thickly  covered 
Tile  siwp  asciint  which  bounds  (his  tract  on  the  west 
rises  in  some  places  in  lerniccs,  which  lie  bi-tnccn  the  de- 
clivities; and  in  such  place*  the  ascent  occupies  a eotisulcr* 
able  space;  but  in  other  pari*  it  ri'^e*  from  jiioo  to  C0i'(‘  feet 
in  a dislBiicij  generally  not  exceerling  ten  mile*  in  width, 
ami  frequently  much  U'ss.  The  acclivity  i*  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line  there  arc  only  two  places  wheie  it  i*  prac- 
ticable for  carriages  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Cruz 
(19"  N.  lat.),  and  al  Santillo,  west  of  Monten*)'  (26*  N.  lat.), 
though  its  whole  length  probably  diK’s  not  fall  >hort  of  fiuo 
milts.  The  rocks  ate  generally  to*)  sleep  (o  maintain  any 
vegetation  bc)ond  a few  plants,  but  in  the  narrow  ravines 
which  intellect  the  acclivity  a vigorous  vogelaliou  is  h utnl; 
in  the  lower  part  there  arc  many  oak-tree*,  and  in  the 
higher  large  pine*. 

Tho  steep  asc»*nt  ju.st  described  constitutes  the  outer  edge 
of  iho  elevated  plain*  of  Analniac,  which  extend  westward 
to  n great  distance.  Tho  edge  il&clf  is  lined  by  a con'inucua 
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of  hilU  riHing  in  general  only  to  a moderato  olovation 
ab>ive  llie  lablflands,  but  auiuc  of  them  attain  a great  height, 
a.'t  the  C«>firL'du  Perotc.  near  the  road  leading  from  Vera  Crux 
to  Mexico,  which  it  13,4 1 i feet  above  the  aca  level,  and  37‘i3 
feel  above  ita  buAe.  and  the  peak  of  Orixava.  which  attains  a 
height  of  1 7,373  feet.  The  heights  which  line  the  mai^in  of 
the  table-land  do  not  form  a continuous  cltain,  but  appear 
rather  isolated  in  the  southern  districts.  North  of  ‘32'^  N. 
lat.  liowever  they  constituto  a continuous  range  of  high 
mtumtains,  i-onsidurably  elevated  above  the  a^ljacent  labT^ 
Uiiul : and  this  chain  cxteiuU  to  the  north  of  the  Real  dc 
Catorco  (24°  lat.).  North  of  the  group  which  surrounds 
this  place  they  again  sink  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
table-lsnd<. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuar  arc  divided  into  two  parts 
bv  a range  of  mountains  which  traverses  them  in  a general 
eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Msdre. 
This  chain  begins  not  far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  2l°N. 
lat..  west  ofllacolula,  with  the  mountains  of  La  Encania^ion, 
whence  it  Continues  in  a west  by  north  direction  to  San 
Felipe  (21*  4u'  N.  lat.),  which  town  U situated  in  a compa- 
tirely  small  plain  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  rmnec. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  offset  branches  off  to  the 
southwattl,  and  stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  60  miles, 
terminating  with  (he  group  in  which  the  mines  of  Guanax- 
uato  are  situalud. 

\V»jst  of  S.  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north- 
west, and  its  continuity  seems  to  be  broken  into  isolated 
ridges,  as  the  Sierra  do  Altamira,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Aguus  C^Iienic**,  and  the  group  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  mine^  of  Zacatecas.  But  at  no  great  distance  west  of 
Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appears  in  the  decided  shape 
uf  a mountain-range,  and  occupies  a wiiltli  of  a hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  direction  is  from  south-east  to 
north-west  as  far  north  as  28'“  N.  lat.,  where  it  declines  to 
the  north,  and  terminates  near  32*  N.  lat.,  in  an  isolated 
mountain-group  called  the  Bierra  de  las  Espuelas,  baring 
gradunlty  diminished  butlr  in  elevation  and  width.  The 
elevation  of  this  range  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
mountains  of  La  Encarna9ion  rise  more  than  lu.OOO  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  alKiut  4UU0  above  their  base;  those  en- 
closing the  plain  of  S.  Felipe  are  probably  as  high,  especially 
those  of  La  Tlachiqucra.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  range 
stretching  north-west  from  Zacatecas  is  not  less  elevated  for 
Q considerable  extent,  though  it  sinks  lower  north  of  2b* 
N,  latitude. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep 
ascent  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 
They  are  widest  InHween  19®  and  20®  N.  lat.,  where  they 
occupy  3r>0  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  extensive  tract  of 
country  however  is  nut  one  plain,  but  divided  into  four 
plains,  uneiiuttl  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  luUs,  which  rise  from  6l»0  to  20UU  feet  above  their 
base.  7'he  most  eastern  plain  may  be  called  the  plain  of 
TIascala,  from  the  town  of  tliat  name,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  its  ronlro.  Its  surface  is  from  7U0U  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  occupies  the  space  between  97®  and 
\V.  long-,  and  between  18^®  and  2o®  N.  bit.  Its  surface 
is  pretty  leved:  the  hiiU,  which  occur  on  it  at  considerable  dis- 
taiices  from  one  another,  rUo  only  tn  a very  iuo*lenitc  height, 
and  the  depres-iions  arc  few  and  of  i>maU  extent.  Two  iso- 
lated peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  Cerro  dc  Pizarro 
and  Mount  Malinche,  are  near  the  road  winch  leads 
from  the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  edge  uf  the  table  land  aie  very 
sterile,  the  ground  being  covered  with  lava,  and  pnMluciiig 
only  a coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep  pasture.  This  sterile 
tract,  called  c/ /no/ /Aats,  occupies  about  onc-ihird  of  the  plain. 
Farther  west  (he  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  luatze,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  American  aloes.  Tlie  chain  of  hills 
which  iitvidcs  the  plain  of  Tlasrala  from  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlun,  contain  the  ^>eak  of  Istureihuatl  (15,704  feet  abuve 
the  sea),  and  the  vnlcanoof  Popocatepetl  (17,884  feet),  which 
last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  plain  of 
Tenochtitlan.  lying  west  of  that  of  'I'loscala,  is  between 
19“  and  20“  lat.  and  98®  30'  and  99"  3u'  VV.  long.,  ami 
abttut  7480  feet  above  tlic  sea.  Further  west  is  the  plain 
ofTiduca,  which  extends  to  100®  W.lung.,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  extent  limn  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  likewise 
surrounded  by  chains  of  hills.  In  the  soutliern  chain  is  the 
Nevada  do  Toluca,  which  is  15,lfi0  feel  above  the  sea.  and 
through  the  northern  chain  the  Rio  de  Lenna  forces  iu 


course.  Tlie  surface  of  this  plain  is  in  many  places  unevea 
and  broken,  but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  is 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  too  cold  to  pro- 
duce wheal,  and  it  serves  chielly  a»  posluie-gruund.  The 
most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  that  of  Michoacan, 
which  between  1 9°  and  20°  N.lat.  extends  from  lOli®  to  104® 
^V.  long.,  and  appproaches  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surface  in  the  ea.stem  districts  is  about  6500  feet 
high,  but  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet. 
Far  from  being  so  level  as  tliat  of  TIascala.  (his  plain  cxlii- 
bit»  several  broken  and  high  ridges  of  hills,  which  ciicluso 
valleys  of  moderate  width  and  great  fertility.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  u fine  growth  of  limber.  The  lovt-l 
Country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  every  kind  of 
grain,  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  still  too  great  to 
admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  plain  is  the  lake  of  Wtzeuaro.  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  antieiu  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whoso  capital, 
Tzintzoiitzan,  was  built  on  its  banks.  Towanls  the  western 
extroioity  uf  the  plain  is  the  peak  of  Taiicilaru,  w hich  is 
probably  more  than  iU.OOO  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  tlie  western  edge  of  the  table  land  of  Iklichoacan. 
on  which  (he  small  town  of  Zapotlan  U built,  the  country 
declines  rapidly  to  the  plain  uf  Colima,  whiuli  seems  to  re- 
semble in  most  respects  the  low  tract  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  to  bo  generally  level  and  not  much 
elevated  above  the  sea.  On  tiiis  plain  the  isolated  volcano 
of  Colima  rises  to  a great  height.  This  country  is  fertile, 
and  is  capable  of  pn^uciiig  all  the  tropical  plants;  but  it 
is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  just  mentioned  border  on 
others  of  a similar  de.scriplion.  On  the  south  the  country 
descends  rauidly  and  with  a very  irregular  surface,  except 
whereilborncrson  the  plain  of  TIascala.  This  plain  is  joined 
on  thesouth  by  that  of  Mixtecapan,  which  stretches  from  about 
18®  3t/  N.  lat.  southward  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
whore  it  terminates  with  high  mountains,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  tract  between  thorn  and  the  sea.  from  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yopez  on 
tlie  west,  a space  of  300  miles.  Wo  are  less  ac<|uaintcd 
with  the  features  of  the  table-landuf  Mixtecapan  than  with 
other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  it  has  rarely  been  visited  by 
European  travellers,  though  it  cuiilaius  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  republic.  It  is  however 
certain  that  the  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
dcpre.tsiuns  and  the  low  tract  on  the  coast,  forms  a table- 
land about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surface  appears  to 
be  undulatintr,  and  sometimes  to  rise  into  hilU.  Tuwartls 
the  plain  of  Taba-s<-o  a chain  rises  to  a greater  elevation, 
though  the  highest  summit,  the  {K>ak  of  Senpueltepec,  pro- 
bably docs  not  exreed  7500  feet.  Indian  corn  and  other 
grains  arc  grown  in  abundance,  ond  a great  quantity  of 
cochineal  is  collected  on  this  table  land. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north, 
ond  extending  westward  to  98°  30',  forms  nearly  a right 
angle  with  the  table-land  which  stretches  cast  and  west 
over  the  Mexican  isthmus,  between  19®  and  20®  N.  lat. 
The  countries  which  fill  up  this  angle  do  not  present  in  the 
lea:it  degree  the  foaturcs  of  a table-land,  Wing  covered 
with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  gencrolly  east  and 
west,  with  valleys  between  these  ridges  sometimes  wide 
enough  to  be  chilled  plains.  Iloih  (he  ranges  and  the  valleys 
grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  hliorcs  of  the  Pacific.  In 
pas'sing  the  low  ridges  whirh  enclose  (he  table-lands  of  Tc- 
nuchtitlan,  Toluca,  and  Michoacan,  on  the  south,  we  de- 
s<  cnd  immediately  to  a country  hardly  3UU0  fix’t  above  the 
Rea.  as  is  indicated  by  the  sugar  plantations  which  occur  at 
lHlla(3100fect}aiidat  Cuantlay  .\milpas,  not  roorcthanSU 
or  40  niilesROUth  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Farther 
suulh  the  descent  is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  are 
only  30  or  40  miles  from  the  Pacific,  arc  still  about  2000 
feet  above  it.  The  descent  again  becomes  more  rapid  near 
the  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  there  is  a narrow  level 
trad  intersected  with  salt  lagunes.  Tliis  region  is  travorsfl 
nearly  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west  by  a river  of 
cunsidcrablo  magnitude,  the  Rio  Bulsas,  or  Rio  dc  Zacatula, 
whose  course  excce<ls  200  miles  its  source  being  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  But  this  river  is 
not  navigable,  its  course  being  very  rapid,  evon  xt  its  mouth. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a plain  2690  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  the 
•ea,  or  1224  feel  above  iu  base.  This  volcano  was  formed 
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on  tite  29lh  September,  17j'J,  in  a violent  eruption,  by 
«hich  a surfdce  of  between  2-1  an<l  30  t>quaro  miles  wm 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Tlie  volcano 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  conical  bills  of  nicHlcratc  cluva* 
lion,  from  which  smoke  is  contmually  issuing.  From  tlie 
mouth  of  tlic  Rio  )k>Ua-^  aestward  a low  level  plaincxtends 
along  the  Pacific,  wliii-h  joins  that  of  Colima,  and  spreads 
about  3u  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a lierra  calicnte,  resem- 
bling. in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  the  low  const  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexicoi,  and.  like  the  latter,  it  is  very  un> 
lieallhy;  but  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  priclo,  does  not 
visit  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  mean  annual  lem]>era- 
turo  of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  iherinometer,  even  during 
the  cold  season,  hardly  descending  below  82*.  and  nearly  all 
the  yenr  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-lime  between 
and  Od*.  This  diffeience  must  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  cold  winds  on  this  coast.  The  gales  by  w hich 
it  IS  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  fn>m  the  south-west:  some- 
times tlu.'V  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From 
October  to  May  the  air  is  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less ; but  the  sun  is  nearly  invisible  on  account  of  a fog.  of 
an  olive  colour,  which  covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper 
regions,  and  docs  nut  affect  the  hygrometer.  InthUscaMtn 
sonic  gales  blow  from  the  north-east  or  north-north-east, 
winch  arc  called  the  gale*  of  Tchnnntcpec. 

North  of  20”  N lat.  is  the  table-land  of  Querclaro,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  cast  to 
about ‘iP  N.  lat.,  but  on  the  west  to2i'*3ii^  That  portion 
uf  it  which  lies  cast  of  100*  W.  long,  is  in  general  about 
H50U  feet  aliuvc  the  sca-ievel.  Its  surface  is  broken  by 
single  groupa  or  short  ranges  ofhiils,  which  rise  from  lOUO  . 
to  1.^00  feet  aliove  the  plain;  but  still  there  occur  many 
level  tracts  of  considerable  c.\tent  and  great  fertility,  'J’his 
rcifiun  contains  numerous  productive  mines.  Thu  western 
iiiid  greater  portion  of  the  table-land  (bulwcen  I HO”  and  1U2” 
W.  long.)  is  nearly  a plain,  rarely  interrupted  bv  hilU.  Its 
surface  is  on  an  average  only  200  or  300  feet  lower  than  that 
of  tlic  eastern  portion.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districis  on  the  Mc.xican 
isthmus,  known  under  the  name  of  Baxio,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaru  along  the  Rio  San- 
tiago westward  fur  several  miles  west  of  Sulatnunca,  and 
thence  in  a northern  direction  to  l.a>un.  Its  length  e\ree<)s 
]uu  miles,  and  its  average  width  probably  30  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  corn-fleUls,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals, 
yield  rich  crops  of  Indian  coni  and  wheat.  In  the  other 
districts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  arc  either  covered 
with  stones,  and  thcti  called  peiirt^a!,  or  with  lava,  in  which 
latter  case  they  always  receive  in  Mexico  the  name  of  mal 
pait.  The  remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  cannot  lie  culti- 
vated where  there  arc  no  meuis  for  irrigation,  as  the  rains 
are  far  from  being  abundant  in  this  region.  Where  a de- 
pression occurs  in  which  the  rain-water  aocnmulales,  a stone 
wall  is  generally  erected  to  prevent  it  from  running  off,  ami 
the  urtiQrial  ponder  lank  so  made  is  railed  presu.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  however  cannot  be  irrigate<l  at 
all,  and  is  used  only  as  pasture-ground.  Some  of  the  cattle 
estatfs  are  of  immense  extent,  and  keep  inanv  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cuttle  and  sheep.  On  this  tabic  land  the 
borrancii-t  arc  more  frequent : they  indeed  occur  in  oilier 
parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  but  nut  in  such  number 
nor  of  such  dimensions.  A Iwrraiica  is  a depression  in  the 
level  countiy,  having  always  a steep  dtH-liviiy.  and  rlofcvnd- 
ing  frei{uc*nt)y  100b  feet  l^dow  the  general  surface  of  the 
country.  Tliese  depresatons  arc  sumetimea  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  and  still  longer  : they  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a vigorous  growth,  which  form  a striking  contrast  with  the 
bare  surface  of  the  table-land.  The  ciimale  of  these  bar- 
rancas is  con  !=  idem  hi  y milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  uf  the  tterms 
calientcs.  Vegetation  follows  the  coui^c  uf  a small  stream 
which  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small 
towns  are  built  in  these  depressions  uf  the  table-land. 

It  is  hanlly  ]>osstblo  to  determine  the  western  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Qucrolaro,  as  it  is  not  markcil  by  a continu- 
ous ridge  of  hills.  From  about  lot®  .30'  W.  long,  and  from 
that  point  where  the  Sierra  Mndro  turns  northward,  the 
country  descends  very  gradually  to  the  west,  but  with  a broken 
surface,  so  os  to  present  a succession  uf  hilU  ami  valleys 
with  some  intervening  plains,  u.sually  of  no  great  extent ; the 
plains  in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher 
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country,  and  arc  callcds/icm  (table-land).  The  descent  ter- 
minates about  the  meridian  of  Xa|ollan,  or  Zapollan^jo 
(102''  .100,  wlmru  the  productions  of  the  tierms  calientu*  ap- 
|>ear,  and  the  gencml  level  of  the  country  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4U00  feet 
above  the  tea.  This  region,  called  the  Plain  of  Xalisco, 
cannot  be  called  a table-land,  as  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills,  frequently 
rising  to  a great  height,  with  a steep  ascent,  tliough  flat 
tracts  of  great  extent  are  numerous,  among  which  that 
about  the  town  of  Guadalaxaru  is  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility. Though  this  region,  as  being  among  the  tierras  ca- 
licntos,  might  produeu  most  tropical  plants.  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture. 
The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  grown  shows  lliatthe  greatest 

Iiart  of  this  region  cannot  be  below  4U00  feet  above  the  sea. 
n (his  country  is  the  lake  of  Chap61a.  winch  is  about  'JO 
miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  in  breadth;  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a considerable  elevation,  and  de- 
scend rapidly  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  lake  contains  the 
island  of  Mescfila,  on  which  a numlior  of  Indians  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniard.s  from  1811  to  LBI4.  The  lake  is 
nuic<l  for  a kind  of  fish  called  ptaendn  blttnco,  which  occurs 
in  must  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-lands,  but  nowhere  attains 
such  a size  as  in  the  lakes  of  i’fiscuaru  and  Chapftifl,  whence 
it  is  sent  to  Mexico,  slightly  sprinkled  w ith  salt  or  preserved 
in  snow. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  (he  riven 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverse.s  the  regions 
just  mentioned,  having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21*  32'  N.  lat. 
and  lUo*  16'  W.  long.).  This  river  ri^es  in  the  highest  of 
the  table  laiid.s  in  that  of  Toluca,  in  a lake  sitiiatetl  at  iho 
base  of  the  range  which  divides  this  table- land  from  that  of 
Teiiochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive  morass  surrounding  thii 
small  town  of  J.,enna.  whence  it  is  called,  m the  upj>cr  part 
uf  Its  eounic,  Rio  du  I.,erm».  Its  roursu  acro?^  that  region 
is  rather  gentle,  until  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  su{kanites  the  table-land  of  'I'ohiea  from  that  of 
(^ueretaro.  It  flows  through  thu  Baxio  with  a gentlo  course, 
und  ils  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  Where 
it  leaves  the  plain  of  (^ucretaro,  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs 
quickly  over  a stony  lied : in  this  irart  of  its  course  naviga- 
tion is  entirely  impossible,  except  fur  small  canoes  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rapids.  On  approaching  the  lake  of 
Ciiap41a  its  course  becomes  gentle,  and  before  it  enters  tho 
lake  it  passes  through  an  extensixe  level  tract,  which  is 
inundated  by  tho  river  during  the  rains  and  is  swampy  all 
(he  year  round.  It  enters  the  lake  a few  miles  below  La 
Barca,  where  it  is  90  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  the  river 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lake,  from 
which  it  issues  on  tlic  north  side  not  fur  from  tho  town  of 
Ocutlan.  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an  even 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande, 
near  Guadalaxara,  wlvere  there  occur  in  tho  spacu  of  less 
than  three  miles  between  fifty  and  sixty  falls.  Its  course 
fartlier  down,  thuugli  less  obstructed,  is  still  very  rapid,  and 
at  present  at  least  not  used  for  navigation.  The  course  of 
this  river  considerably  exceeds  400  miles  in  length. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  tuble-Unds  is  drained  by  the  river 
Panueo,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Zumpango  on  the  table- 
land of  Tenochlitlan.  The  water*  of  this  lake  are  carried 
by  (lie  canal  calle«l  the  I>cs.aguo  de  Huehuetoca  to  tho 
Rio  do  Tula  or  Moctexunia  (Maxicoj,  which  runs  in  a 
northern  direction,  inclining  a little  totlieeast  to  Tama- 
Mncliali.  where  it  is  called  llio  Rio  do  8 .luan.  Fr>m  this 
place  it  pai>scs  in  the  same  directiuii  to  Miraflorcs.  S.  Juan, 
and  Tanquichi.  In  ihi.s  latter  part  of  it*  course  the  river, 
which  near  tts  source  is  extremely  rapid  and  frc(|uently’ 
rushes  forward  like  a tutreiit,  becumes  more  gentle,  and 
canoes  may  ascend  it  to  S.  Juan;  but  above  Tanquichi  ihe 
rapids  are  numerous  and  violent.  From  thu  last-mcnliuned 
plaon  to  Pamico,  a dislnncuof  67  mile*  by  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river,  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  boats. 
Between  these  places  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  is  joined,  from 
the  West,  by  the  river  Tamoin,  and  after  this  junction  it  is 
called  Rio  du  Panueo,  and  cliangcsits  northern  course  into 
an  eastern  one.  Five  miles  above  Panueo,  a ledge  of  rocks 
runs  across  tho  riser,  which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  has 
only  four  feet  water  on  it,  and  thus  prevents  larijc  vessels 
from  ascending  it  fiulher.  Schooners  therefore  can  only 
sail  ns  far  a*  Panueo,  winch  w 60  miles  by  water  and  alaiut 
40  roller  bv  land  from  thu  sea.  The  course  of  the  river 
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below  Paiiuco  is  exceedingly  wiiuling.  It  traverses  a low 
and  frequently  swampy  tract,  covere*!  with  exionsivu  forests, 
in  which  Tunhogany  and  diifert'nt  kinds  ofd)e-wood  are  rut. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harbour  of  Tampico.  Its 
whole  Course,  iucludiiij^  the  windings,  van  hardly  be  less 
than  4UU  miles. 

The  climate  of  these  lablo-lands  vari<js  in  projtortion  to 
their  elevan»n  al>ove  the  sea.  la  those  of  Tenuehtillan  and 
Tlascala,  wliich  are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  62°.  In  winter  tho  thermometer 
generally  ranges  between  46”  and  47”,  and  bometimes, 
though  rarely,  descends  below  32”.  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  75®  in  the  shade.  On  the  lablc-laml  of  Toluca, 
which  is  the  mo»t  elevated,  tho  air  is  so  cold  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  that  the  thcrmomelcr  generally 
varies  between  42®  and  46®,  and  even  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  m northern  regions  find  the  climate  very 
unpleasant.  On  the  table  land  of  Valladolid,  Mtxtecapan, 
and  Michoacan,  which  are  considerably  lower  ihanTenoch- 
titlan.  the  mean  annual  temperature  probably  varies  be- 
tween 66®  and  6K”.  All  these  countries,  being  more  than 
5U00  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tierras  Frias  (cold  countries).  The  winter  is  indeed  not 
severe,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm.  To  the  small  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  atid  to 
the  want  of  suflicieiit  heat  in  summer,  is  (o  be  attributed 
the  fad  that  several  plants  do  not  grow  in  these  countries, 
which  tlinve  very  well  without  the  tropics  and  in  places  the 
mean  aniuial  temperuture  of  which  is  considernbly  below 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  ftcosonson  the  tablo-landsarconlr  two,  that  of  the  rains 
(estai'ion  de  las  aguas)  and  the  dry  season,  or  summerfcl  cstio). 
The  rains  commence  in  June  or  July,  and  terminate  in  Sep- 
tember or  October;  the  rainy  season  cunse<|uen(ly  lasts  only 
four  months.  The  rains  occur  earlier  in  the  countries  aj>-  ' 
preaching  the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther  ■ 
west.  They  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are  ' 
expericnodl  successively  at  Mexico,  Guad^axara,  and  on  the 
western  .shores.  Wu  are  nut  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  ruin  which  fulls  on  any  uf  the  table-lands,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  that  which  fulls  on  the  low  shores  of  ' 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  fall 
along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madro  and  its  branches.  It  ‘ 
would  also  seom  that  the  table-lands  which  anpruach  the 
Pacific  have  more  abundant  rams  than  those  1> iiig  nearer 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  table-land  of  Mixtecupan  seems 
particularly  favoured  in  this  respect,  as  the  rums  begin  in  : 
the  month  of  May,  ami  always  continue  to  October;  they  i 
arc  bI»o  more  abundant.  Though  the  rains  are  much  less  i 
abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast,  they  would  : 
be  sufticieut  to  maintain  a vigorous  vegetation,  hut  for  the  j 
rapid  evaporation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  ' 
nature  of  tho  soil,  which  cuvers  rocks  of  a porous  nature,  ' 
by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carried  too  far  below  [ 
the  surface  ; consequently  all  tliese  table  lands  have  rather  i 
an  and  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  culitvalion  \ 
of  grain  where  it  ran  be  watered,  and  even  many  of  tlie 
rivers  disappear  in  fissuies  of  liie  rocks.  The  plains  are 
entirely  dcstilutu  of  trees,  but  arc  <'i>rcred  w-nli  several  { 
kinds  of  cactus,  a plant  which  grows  best  on  an  arid  soil,  I 
and  endures  a consideroble  degree  of  cold.  Forests  of  triH's 
occur  only  on  the  hills  and  short  ranges,  which  in  several 
places  are  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  cspetnally  on  tlieir 
western  declivities : the  eastern  dei  livities  geneiully  present 
bare  rocks.  Fur  want  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  table-linds  are  only  used  as  pasture,  and 
the  grass  is  sutFiciv  III  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of  .March 
ami  April,  when  the  south-ensl  wind.cnlh-d  vienio  do  la  Mii- 
t lea.  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers 
the  smaller  plants  and  grass.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
country  has  a very  dismal  a-'pect,  and  the  rattle  suffer  much 
where  there  are  no  pasture-grounds  that  van  he  irrigated, 
until  the  bi'Kinning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Kurfaco  of 
the  ground  is  suddenly  changed.  Tlie  elevate<i  lublo  lands  of 
Mexico,  like  those  of  Tibet  and  Central  .rVsia,  which  are 
still  more  arid,  have  aliui  u large  portion  of  their  surface 
covered  with  murmte  uf  soda  and  other  s.'iliiu*  substanee.<, 
in  the  dry  s«-oion.  like  a hour-frust,  which  considerably  di- 
minish the  productive  |M)wers  of  the  soil. 

The  Countries  which  are  elcvate4l  from  2500  to  40(10  feet 
above  the  sen-level,  such  as  the  broken  region  I)  ing  between 
the  table  landi  of  Tenuehtillan,  and  roluca  and  Michoacan 
on  one  side,  and  between  tho  table  land  of  Mixiecapau  on  the 


other,  and  Iho  unev'cn  plain  of  Xaiisco,  are  culled  Tierras 
IVinplailas.  Their  mean  annual  temperuture  amounts  to  be- 
tween 75®  and  7»“.  and  thev  enjoy  nearly  a continual  spring, 
an  thedtffereiice  uf  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  iiottcr 
sca.sun  does  nut  exceed  D®,  oral  the  utmost  )u®.  These  Irnels 
produce  the  tropical  fruits  ami  the  sugar-cane  in  abundance  ; 
ami,  as  well  os  the  table-lauds  llH-mselvcs,  enjoy  a very 
heaiihy  climate  all  the  year  round,  w hilst  the  luhabitunts 
of  the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  subject  to  dangerous 
diseases. 

\\'e  pass  to  the  comilries  lying  to  the  north  and  cast  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  this 
range  on  the  south  and  west,  is  a plain  of  great  K-ngth,  ter- 
minating on  the  north  on  the  haiik->  uf  the  K o del  Norte. 
Wtweee  3U®  and  32®  N.  lat.,  end  at  the  Sierra  ilo  las  hNpu- 
elas,  tho  most  northern  off-et  of  the  Sierra  Mudre.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  imU*s.  its  width,  which  between  22®  and  24” 
N.  lat.  hardly  exceeds  100  miles,  widens  considerably  fur- 
ther north,  so  that  ut  20®  N.  lat.  it  is  probably  mure  ihuu 
30U  miles.  The  southern  i>orlion  of  this  plain,  as  far  iioriii 
as  a line  drawn  from  Zacatecas  on  the  west  to  Catorcc  im 
the  cast,  may  be  on  an  average  about  606U  feet  above  the 
seu-luvel.  lu  surface  is  in  many  places  traversed  by  rangci* 
of  hills,  running  east  and  west,  and  iU  soil  in  general  re- 
sembles that  of  the  plain  of  Querctoro,  but  is  not  equal  to 
it  in  fertility,  a great  portion  of  it  being  covered  w ith  sand, 
and  other  parts  with  stones.  Some  districts,  being  posse-MM 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  arc  distinguiahed  by  fei- 
tilitv,  os  the  country  about  S.  Lms  de  Potosl,  and  the  Vullu 
del  Mniz.  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Tomoin,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kio  Panuco.  A great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try serves  as  pasture-ground  fur  numerous  herds  uf  caiiU*, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Tlie  ruins  arc  les»  abundant  than  farther 
south,  and  full  mostly  in  October  and  November:  the  heat 
in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  w inter  greater  tiiun  on 
the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  less  favoured  by 
nature.  Near  a line  draw  n from  Zacatecas  to  (Jatorce  it  ih 
about  fiUlK)  ft'el  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood uf  the  Rio  del  Norte  ]>robuh1y  not  more  than  3UiiU 
feet.  It  sufi'ers  greatly  from  the  seareity  of  ruin,  which  in 
the  souiliem  districts  is  fur  from  being  abundant,  and  iiurili 
of  27”  N.  lat.  isYiu'y  rare.  It  is  consequently  badly  suppliotl 
with  water,  the  springs  being  few  in  number,  and  the 
water  of  a very  aisagrccRble  taste.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  principally  owing  to  the  soil,  which  contains  a 
great  jiorlion  of  carbonate  of  siMhi.  The  plain  contains 
numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  largo  quantities  of  carbo- 
nate of  to<la  arc  collected  and  taken  to  different  (urls  uf  tho 
republic  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Alt  the  rivers  which 
water  this  plain  rise  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  running  northward,  are  lost  in  si.mo 
lake  having  no  communication  with  the  scu,  with  the  ex- 
ception oft  lie  RioGonchos,  which  h>>C]>  with  several  braiicUes 
between  26”  and  *2b”  N.  lat.,  and  falls  into  the  Kiu  del  None 
near  31”  N.  lat.  In  tho  southern  districts  are  the  Kio 
Gramlo  do  las  Nieves,  winch  runs  about  30ti  miles,  ami 
loses  itself  in  tins  lake  of  Parras,  and  the  Rio  Nasos,  w hich 
after  n coutso  of  about  20U  milesenters  the  hike  of  Mapitm. 
Ill  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  du  S.  Kuenaveiitura, 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  which  run  hardl)  more 
than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  S.  Marin  and  of 
Guzman.  Tho  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limtied  to 
tho  river  iKiUoms,  which  extend  from  two  to  four  miles 
along  the  banks,  and  produce  Indian  corn  ami  other  gram. 
In  tho  valley  nf  tho  Rio  Nasas  much  cotton  is  grown,  and 
in  tho  iicighiHiurhood  of  the  lake  of  Parrns  are  exiriisivo 
viiievards.  from  which  a good  winu  is  obtained.  All  the 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  river  iMiiloms  fiom  ore 
another  are  level,  and  consist  mostly  of  a firm  sod,  the  sandy 
or  stony  tract  being  rareand  of  corot>aratively  email  extent ; 
but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  woimI  or  even  shrubs,  ami  in 
certain  si'asons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.  Gales  of  wnidaro 
very  ftiHiucnt,  ami  from  whatever  point  of  the  rompa.'S  they 
blow,  they  arc  very  cold  and  raise  immense  clouds  of  dust 
filled  with  saline  particles.  The  laM-nientioncd  circum- 
stance is  considered  ns  the  cause  of  the  insalubntv  of  tins 
rctrtoii.  Wiihni  this  plain  is  situated  a niuuntuiimus  re- 
gion. called  tho  RoKon  di  Mapinii,  which  occupies  the 
tract  of  land  extending  from  the  iiorlhern  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Mnpimi  to  the  liaiiks  of  the  pr«at  suuihcni  bend 
of  the  Um  aid  Norte.  But  its  extent  to  the  east  and  west 
is  iniperfeclly  known.  It  is  in  possession  of  an  unsubdued 
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tribe  of  calloJ  the  Appacbeft,  and  bas  never  been 

examined  by  Eurupean  tmvc)Ier!i,  but  it  is  said  to  contain 
ail  abundancu  of  metals,  \«  birh  have  never  been  worked. 

Tile  tSierra  Madre,  which  exteiuh  alon;^  tlic  western  side 
of  this  plain  in  a north-western  direction,  lowers  towards 
It  with  a gradual  descent,  or,  more  probably,  in  terraces, 
separated  from  eacli  other  by  abrupt  declivities,  ami  tra- 
veroul  by  deep  and  sleep  transverse  vallevs.  The  crest  of 
the  chain  is  situated  towards  its  western  rfecHvity.  and  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  compose  the  mounlam-rcgUm  are 
loiiBitudina!  valleys,  narrow,  but  of  ooiisideroble  extent, 
which  eotiiahi  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains,  which  he 
along  the  Pacific,  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  fur- 
rowed by  ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacillc  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  different  regions,  the  plains  of 
Cinaloa  and  the  hilly  region  of  Ssinura.  The  former  ex- 
tends between  -.M"  and  is'*  N.  lai..  and  the  latter  between  ' 
IIS'*  and  S'S*  N.  fat.  The  plums  are  i-.erfecily  level,  ami 
only  hills  of  moderate  elevaliijii  divide  them  from  the 
Sieira  Madie.  Their  soil  consists  of  a sandy  clay,  almost 
Without  a pebble,  which  is  fertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated; 
but  as  this  nmntry  has  not  been  in  iK^ssession  of  the  Spa- 
niards much  more  than  a ceiitur)*,  agriculture  has  not  yet 
made  nuirh  progress.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the 
'i-flh  of  J line.  Slid  Inst  about  two  raonibs.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experiencisl  before  the  rains,  from  the  momliof  Marcii, 
when  the  country  is  parclu-d  up  and  resembles  a desert. 
The  rivers  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds  cmisidura- ' 
My  below  its  surface,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after  : 
the  most  abundant  ruins  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the 
Biljacent  tracts.  Tim  mo^l  coiujiderablo  of  iheso  rivers  are 
the  Hio  do  Culiac.in,  thcKiodel  Kuerte,and  the  Rio  Muvu, 
eocli  of  which  may  run  upward  of  100  miles  in  a wido  and 
d<‘(‘p  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  sea,  as  there  is  a sensible  de- 
scent some  miles  in  length  from  it  to  the  low  and  sandy 
tracts  which  skirt  the  shore. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  imme  distance  north  of  the  Rio 
Mayo,  has  likewise  a tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the  i 
sea.  but  it  soon  rise.v  to  soino  elevation,  and  then  extends 
nearly  on  a level  many  miles  inland.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  rather  sterile,  but  more  from  wont  of  moisture  than 
from  want  of  good  iwil,  which  resembles  in  every  res^iect 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cmaloa.  The  hilly  coutitry  begins  from 
^(u  to  40  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  south  and  nortli,  parallel  to  the  Siena  Madre. 
It  IS  not  yet  known  how  they  are  connected  w iih  the  nrinci- . 
palinountaiu-chaiu.  Insome  plocesihe  hills  rise  to  the  height 
of  mountains,  but  tlieir  elevation  has  not  been  ascerlainod. 
Retwecu  these  hilU  run  rivers  in  valleys,  generally  several 
tniks  wide,  and  pos>e>Hed  uf  a considerable  ilegreu  of  ferti- 
lity. The  largest  is  the  river  Yaqui,  which  is  formeil  by 
two  branches  : the  Uio  Rubispe,  Muwing  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  southward,  ami  the  Rio  0}>osura,  which 
runs  parallel  tu  it  farther  west.  The  flrat  runs  about  200 
miles,  and  the  second  120  miles,  before  they  unite  upon 
emerging  from  the  hilly  region.  After  their  junction  they 
take  the  name  uf  Kiu  Yuitui,  and  tiuw  about  160  miles 
more,  until  they  full  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of 
N,  iat.  Tiie  central  dhtricU  of  Sonora  are  also  ira-  . 
verse'll  frtnn  nortli  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and  1X>- 
lores,  which  tl«)w  parnllel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  u 
few  miles  al»ove  the  town  of  Pilie  at  S.  Jaunilz;  a few 
miles  below  Pitic  the  united  river  enters  a lake  of  some  ex- 
tent. which  has  no  communication  with  the  sea.  The  whole  ' 
course  of  this  river  may  be  about  2b0  miln.  In  the  north- 
wotein  corner  of  Sonora  is  tho  Rio  dc  S.  Ignacio,  which  ' 
runs  mure  than  Hio  uiilcs,  and  is  likewise  lu&t  in  a lake. 
None  of  thest*  rivers  are  navigatetl,  but  they  are  used  U» 
iiriiritc  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown  tu  ' 
a csinsiderablc  extent.  Without  this  irrigation  the  country  ' 
would  lie  a desert,  a.s  the  rams,  which  come  in  Suptoinber,  do 
not  last  mure  than  four  weeks,  full  only  in  shurt  showers, 
and  arc  very  irregular  and  imeerluin.  It  vvouid  seem  that 
III  (ho  most  northern  district  there  is  no  rain  at  all.  A> 
this  part  uf  the  Mexican  Slates  is  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate Zone,  it  parinke.s  of  the  great  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.  The 
liiurinometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  30*^  and  95'^. 
During  tho  northern  and  north-eastern  winds  which  blow 
fr>jm  the  Rocky  Mountaint,  and  probably  pass  over  elevated 
plains,  it  sometimes  freezes  every  uighl  for  several  weeks 


[ at  Pific  f29®  N.  lat.\  and  the  thermometer  then  smk^  a*  low 
I ttv  18''  in  (he  niglit-timo.  It  seems  that  frost  occurs  in  these 
j parts  every  year.  Hut  the  summer  is  cxces.«.ively  hot,  and 
: the  hoi  weather  continues  for  several  months  : the  rains 
take  place  much  later  Kere  than  further  south. 

Tile  countries  hitherto  described  arc  siiuatiKl  on  the 
Mexican  isflimus,  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
North  America  hy  ii  plain  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pucitic  eastward  to  the  lower  course  of  (he  Rio  del 
Norte,  between  32'"  and  33''  N.  lot.  This  plain  seems  to  b« 
uUerrupitftl  by  ivro  mouiitam-grotips  only:  one  of  them, 
the  Arizona,  is  situaiial  near  109“  W.  long.,  and  noicil  fur 
the  fabulous  stories  uf  its  great  wealth  in  the  precious 
lueUds;  the  other  occurs  near  the  bank  of  the  Kio  del 
Norte,  where  the  river  begins  to  flow  in  a south-south- 
eastern  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  del  Florido.  Nothing 
is  known  uf  these  mountain-groups.  The  plain  is  drainod 
by  the  river  Gila,  which  runs  more  than  miles  in  a 
western  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Colorado  near 
its  embouchure  in  (he  Gulf  uf  California.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  do  Mogidloii,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  tho 
principal  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; and  though  it 
may  have  a con>.iderable  volume  of  water  in  its  upper 
course,  it  loses  it  imperceptibly  by  flowing  through  an  arid 
plain  uf  great  exlenl,  in  which  nut  a drop  uf  rain  falls  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  in  which  it  docs  nut  seem  to  bo 
joined  by  any  tributary  of  imnurlance.  The  plain  itself  is 
u desert,  in  which  onlv  a few  families  of  the  Appaches 
lead  a wandering  life.  An  exception  however  is  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  tho  district  whero  the  extensive  ruins  called 
Cusas  Grandes  (near  1 1U“)  are  found,  as  such  ruins  gene- 
rallv  occur  in  spots  favoured  by  natural  fertility. 

Ihc  Mexican  Slates  extend  much  beyond  this  natural 
Mmndary,  and  cuiupreliend  a considerable  portion  of  the 
iuuinlaiul  of  North  America,  namely,  the  (wo  Calilbrnias ; 
the  unknown  region  extending  between  Upper  C'alit'ornia 
and  tlic  RcH'ky  Mountains ; (he  Vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
or  New  Mexico;  and  Texas,  or  tho  oiuntry  extending  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United 
States  uf  .\merica.  As  to  the  Culiruriiias,  see  C'ALtFOR.vu. 
vol.  vi.,  p.  1 js.  Of  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of 
Upper  California  little  is  known:  twoTakes  of  great  extent 
are  slated  to  occur  in  It,  of  which  one  is  2^1(1  tu  be  salt. 
The  reports  of  the  monks  re-iieciing  this  wide  tract  are 
mentioned  m the  article  Coloksixi.  \Vc  shall  conclude 
our  survey  with  Now  Mexico  and  Texa«. 

New  Mexico  isa  valley  ufgreal  extent,  included  by  the  two 
mountam-ruageH  w ilh  w hich  the  Rocky  Slounlains  terniinute 
on  the  south.  The  western  range,  called  Sierra  de  MuguHon, 
commences  about  34“  N.  lat.,  and  is  in  the  plain  which  lies 
along  the  upjier  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  It  is  not  known  if 
this  range  is  connocled  with  the  Sierra  del  Florido,  which  is 
about  bu  miles  south  south-ea»t  uf  it.  The  other  range, 
called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  risea  further  cast,  oppOBitu 
the  mountain-region  called  the  Holsun  de  Mapimi,  in  the 
most  soutiicrn  bend  of  the  Kio  del  Norte,  near  29°  N.  lat. 
and  extends  northward  to  40  N.  hit.,  where  it  joins  tho 
Sierra  dc  Mogollon.  Both  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  from  34“  to  40“  N.  lat.,  and  the  lung  longitudinal 
valley  between  them  is  Now  Mexico.  Its  souilieni  district, 
between  34^  and  35“  3u^  N.  lat.,  is  a desert,  coveted  with 
arid  hills,  which  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  are  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  in  soiiie  narrow 
valleys  traversc<l  by  rivulets.  Tins  district  is  calltsl  IK'serto 
del  ^luerlo.  The  iiorlhern  district,  lietvvevm  35“  3o' and 
38“  N.  lat.  is  a valley,  from  2(1  to  -tU  miles  across:  this  part 
has  been  settled,  ami  produces  gram  enough  for  (he  con- 
sumption of  the  population.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  (he 
]ieopie  consists  in  their  pasUire-gruuiins,  winch  feed  nunie- 
ruus  herds  of  sheep,  their  platiiatioiia  of  tobacco,  and  tho 
Wild  animals  which  inhabit  (lie  adjacent  mountains.  The 
roost  northern  part  uf  the  valley,  between  3b“  and  40  N. 
lat.,  is  uninliabite<l,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  which  even  in  the  sciiled  part  is  so  great  that 
the  Kio  del  Norte,  though  a rapid  river,  ts  amiuatly  covered 
with  iec  fur  i^vcral  months.  TliU  circumstance  is  partly  la 
be  attributed  to  the  ranges  enclosing  the  valley,  which  in 
some  places  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  chiefly  to 
the  elevation  of  its  surface,  which  Humboldt  thinks  cannot 
be  less  than  from  2000  to  2-5U0  feet,  an  estimate  probably 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth.  Ruin  is  very  scarce 
and  usually  falls  only  once  a year,  and  m sumo  years  no 
at  all;  tho  snow  however,  wliich  covers  the  ranges  to  th . 
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m<»nth  of  Juiie. <iup(<lios  tho»oil  wish  the  moi!>lure  requisite 
fur  the  cruwth  uf  ^ruiii  and  I'm&s. 

The  Km  del  Nurio,  aUo  cuUe«l  in  its  Wvrer  course  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  maps  uicorn'etly  R]o  Bravo,  is  the 
largest  of  the  rivers  uf  Mexico,  llumhuldt  estimates  iU 
course  at  nearly  140u  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  norihum 
angle  of  the  Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40“  N.  lat.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  a Irihutary  of  the  Mis- 
aissiiipi,  and  of  the  Riu  CVdorado,  which  falls  into  the  must 
norlnern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Culifuniiu.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  runs  southward  from  40“  to  2'J“  N.  lat.,  ami  even  in 
the  vale  uf  New  Mexico  is  a con.siderable  river,  which  has 
water  enuui^h  for  small  boats,  but  is  not  navigated.  In 
the  inotmlaiiis  between  36“  30'  and  34“  N.  lot.  it  mhmiis 
to  Ik)  too  full  of  rauids  tu  (>orinit  of  any  kind  uf  navigation. 
Whoro  it  enters  the  plain,  south  of  34“  N.lat.,  its  waters 
aic  ubimdoudv  used  for  irrigating  the  fertile  d, strict  which 
surrounds  the  Poaso  del  Norte,  and  il.s  water  ts  con*-idur- 
ubly  diiuiniobed.  Afterwards  it  receives  a small  supply  of 
Water  by  the  Rio  Conclios:  and  after  having  changed  its  course 
by  a great  fiend  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  reccnes  a larger 
aupply  by  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a longitudinal  vul* 
ley  ea>t  uf  the  Sierra  do  Sagraiiienlo;  but  as  lU  course  lies 
llirougli  an  arid  plain,  which  is  rarely  refreaheil  by  abundant 
rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  i&  too  small  even  fur  stimll  craft, 
until  It  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  Presidio  do  Riu  Grande,  aliout  '200  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  thU  place  ur  in  its  neighbourhuod,  as  it 
M'cnis,  the  river  Icave^i  the  elevated  plain  and  <Ie>.cends  into 
the  lower  country  winch  extend.--  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  fiuiu  this  place  downward  it  maybe 
navigated  by  small  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
rise,  as  those  of  many  other  rivers,  annually:  this  rise 
begins  in  the  month  uf  April,  is  highest  in  ^lay,  and  nt 
the  end  uf  June  the  waters  attain  their  greatest  height. 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  not  {H>r- 
coptible  in  the  lower  Course  of  the  river.  The  moulh  of  the 
river  is  south  of  26“  N.  lat..  at  Braxos  de  Santiago,  ami  about 
twenty  miles  below  Matamoros,  to  which  town  vessels  uf 
small  burden  may  ascend ; but  larger  ones  cannot  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  its  liar  and  of  iiumcrouB  shooW. 

The  country  cast  uf  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento.  and  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Riu  del  Norte,  which  is  cuinprc- 
hended  almost  entirely  under  the  name  of  Texas,  dilfera 
greatly  in  its  natural  features  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  Slates.  That  purtiuii  of  it  which  lies  along  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento  and  extends  eastward  tu  10-2“  W.  long, 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  prubably  not  le^s 
than  2000  feet.  Its  northern  portion,  enuirocing  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Retl  River  ns  far  north  as  the 
Arkansas,  is  an  exten-sive  plain,  eoiiAidcrably  elevated  above 
the  watercourses,  along  the  course  of  whiefi  are  bottoms  uf 
tnoderate  extent,  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  which 
indicate  a considerable  fertility  Ilf  the  suit ; but  the  spaces 
hetween  these  river-valleys  have  an  arid  though  cummunly  a 
linn  sod,  which  is  covered  with  vegetation  only  in  the  early 
season  of  llic  year,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  is 
deprived  of  it.  Like  the  extensive  plain.s  along  the  base 
of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  it  wants  water  and  woud,  and 
scents  tu  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  This  region  is  juiueil 
on  the  south  by  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
called  the  hills  of  San  Sabo,  which  is  conneclcd  with  the 
Sierra  del  Sugramentu,  and  extends  soulhwonl  to  the  muuth 
of  the  Rio  Puerco.  lU  eastern  uffsela  extend  to  tlo;  meri- 
dian of  I0U“.  The  mountains  probably  do  not  rise  alnive 
their  base  more  than  '2uou  hwt;  but  this  is  only  a suppo- 
sition, O.H  the  w hole  region,  being  in  |KisvcBsiun  of  a tribe  of 
nativi-A,  the  Comanches,  who  are  enemies  to  the  wliiio  set- 
tlers, is  unknown.  In  this  mountain-tract  most  of  the  large 
rivers  that  water  Texas  take  their  origin.  Between  tins 
region  ami  the  elevated  plain  on  the  Re<l  River  a salt 
swamp  of  great  extent  is  slated  to  exist,  in  which  one  of  the 
branciies  of  the  Rio  Brazos  rises.  When  the  Halt,  which 
crystallizes  on  its  surface  afler  long  dry  wcutlier.  is  dissulvetl 
by  abundant  rains,  the  water  uf  the  Rio  Brazos  becomes 
brackish. 

The  remainder  of  Texas,  included  between  the  meridian 
of  100“  N.  lat.,  the  Red  Ktverun  the  nortli.  the  Sabine  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Riu  del  Norte  on  the 
south,  is  considered  unc  uf  the  must  fertile  countries  of 
North  Amtirica.  The  coast  it  low,  ami  skirled  by  a nuinlicr 
of  long  Hat  islands,  separated  from  the  uiaio  by  narrow 


straits;  but  these  straits  ore  much  deeper  than  those  far- 
ther south,  and  atl'ord  in  several  places  good  anchoring 
ground  for  vessels  of  moderate  size;  so  that  Texas  has 
more  and  lietter  harbours  than  all  the  Mexican  Slates  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  taken  together,  llie  bars  on  the  rivers 
have  docjicr  water  on  them,  probably  becau-«e  their  course 
is  less  rapid  and  their  waters  less  troubled,  as  they  do  not 
descend  from  countries  at  a great  clevaliun  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  low  country  along  the  coast  extends  alwut  ten  or 
twelve  Qiilc«  inland ; it  is  not,  like  the  country  south  of  the 
Riu  del  Norte,  a sandy  desert  without  vegetation,  but  suflers 
rather  from  su|icrabuudance  of  water,  being  a great  part  of 
the  year  inumluted  or  in  the  condition  of  a swamp.  Uchiml 
this"  low  swampy  tract  the  country  rises  iiuiKjrceptibiy  for 
some  miles,  aim  then  ap|H-urs  to  stretch  out  in  a wide  plain 
with  a m-arly  love,  surface.  Tlie  width  of  this  plain  varies 
considerably,  as  its  northern  and  western  borders  form 
nearly  u crescent.  Near  tlie  buundury-linc  of  lamisiaiia 
it  is 'from  4U  tu  50  miles  wide.  At  the  nortli-westem 
corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  rivers  Tri- 
nidad and  Guadalupe,  its  width  is  stated  to  be  70  or 
milea  ; but  on  approaching  the  Rio  del  None  it  narrows  tu 
20  or  26.  Tliis  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  water- 
courses. and  with  the  exce]ition  of  the  low  bottoms  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.it  is  not  subject  to  inundation.  Tiie 
tide,  though  it  varies  only  frura  two  to  three  feet,  ascends  the 
rivers  to  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.  The  whole  of  this  plain  is  wooded,  with  tlu* 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  tbo  rivers, 
which  are  de.siiiuie  of  trees,  and  cxliilnt  tine  prairies.  7'bo 
forests  consist  of  difTcreiit  kinds  of  oak.  hickory,  iron-wood, 
sugar- maple,  and  other  useful  trees,  which  are  found  in  the 
southern  stales  of  the  .American  Union.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  this  tract  might  be  cultivated  and  chuiiged 
into  an  immense  Held,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  Indian  cum. 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fruit-trees 
which  grow  m the  teni|>eniie  zone  aim  on  the  borders  of  the 
tropics,  whilst  the  prairies,  which  hardly  occupy  one-fillh  or 
sixth  of  the  region,  would,  in  their  natural  slate,  serve  as 
jiaslure-gruund  for  cattle. 

llie  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain  is  less  favoured  by 
nature,  the  pro|>ortion  between  the  cultivable  land  and  the 
prairies  being  nearly  Inverted.  The  former  i.s  chielly  limited 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  w Inch  are  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally wide,  so  that  they  jierhaps  oi'cupy  one-fuurth  of  the 
surface.  Their  soil  is  alluvial,  and  m the  present  stale 
Covered  with  trees  of  large  growth,  a certain  indication  of 
great  fertility.  As  the  rivers  are  not  impeded  in  their  course, 
ami  have  sulTicient  full  to  draw  otf  the  Huperabundanre 
rapidly,  the  inundations  are  of  short  duration,  and  serve  only 
to  impart  new  vigour  to  the  soil.  The  country  between 
these  bottoms  generally  rUcs  from  them  with  a gentle  accli- 
vity to  an  elevation  of  2UU  to  400  feet,  and  presents  tm* 
the  most  part  an  undulating  aurfacti,  on  which  isulaiixl 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  arc  dispersed.  By  far  thcgreate»i 
part  of  this  tract  is  deslilulc  of  trees,  winch  occur  only  in 
isoinlerl  clumps,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  one 
another.  The  most  extensive  of  th<«e  wooded  islands  cover 
the  base-sand  declivities  of  the  hills.  7'he  remainder  of 
tho  country  is  covcrerl  with  grass,  which  affords  excelleitt 
pasture.  As  the  grass  inuintains  its  verdure  for  many 
months,  it  appears  that  the  soil  is  less  ark!  and  destitute  uf 
moisture  than  farther  north, or  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  thought  that  extensive  tracts  uf  it  may  he  culti- 
vated with  w heat  or  other  grains.  'Hie  least  fertile  di-^lncl 
of  this  tract  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Subine  river, 
where  the  country  rises  into  hills,  covered  with  a light  samly 
soil  and  overgrown  with  pine-forests.  It  resetniilcs  tliut 
part  of  I,ouisiaiia  which  lies  between  the  Red  River  and 
Arkansas  west  uf  Natchitoches. 

Texas  owes  its  great  capability  for  agriculturul  )>ur|vusu3 
tu  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  uf  their  course. 
These  rivurs,  when  the  country  shall  be  well  settled  ond 
cultivated,  will  materially  coiilnbulc  to  its  prosperity, 
as  all  uf  them,  even  fhovo  wliich  run  only  fifty  miles,  are 
navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  course. 
The  moBt  remarkable  of  them?  rivers  from  west  to  east  are— 
the  Rio  Nueces,  which  How  a about  25U  miles  with  a general 
suuth-easlem  course ; the  Rio  Guadalupe,  which  is  nearly  a« 
long,  and  which  fulls  into  a Ugune  funning  the  harbour  uf 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  Colorado,  which  iravc-rses  in  its  up|H;r 
course  the  mountain-tract  ol  Haa  Saba,  (lows  upwards  of  4UU 
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intle«,  and  fulU  into  tlio  lu^une  con<>lituting  tlm  ]inrbour  of 
Mata^^uriia  ; iho  Kio  Hio^ok,  or  Bruzo^  do  Dioii,  who^o  origin 
in  nour  to  that  of  ihc  Rod  River,  ami  which,  flowing  ciuefljr 
in  a south'>uuth-eanlorly  tlirccliou,  infvrsecta  nearly  ihu 
centre  ofToxan  and  liio  most  (iurlde  dinlricts.  Itcntorn  the 
sea  after  a cour»u  of  inuit]  than  400  miles,  forming  at  il$ 
mouth  a harbour,  wiUt  a bar  on  which  only  from  three  and 
a half  to  five  and  a Imlf  feet  of  water  arc  found.  Thu  Kio 
Trinidad,  uAcr  a course  of  mure  than  :too  miles  in  a south- 
south-easterly  direction  through  a very  fertile  tract.  tulU 
into  (ialvuslon  Bav.  As  to  the  Keil  River  and  Sabine  River, 
mIucU  separate  I'exas  from  the  United  Stales  of  North 
America,  imn,‘  Louisiana. 

Proiluctiom. — As  there  is  so  great  a difference  in  the 
climate  of  the  different  regions  of  Mexico,  there  must  he  a 
correspimdingvariuty  m ihuir  pruduclions.  Humboldt  asserts 
lliui  within  these  states  ahniMt  all  the  vegetable  prwluclions 
may  he  gros'ii  which  are  found  between  the  equator  and  < 
the  polar  circle.  Thu  agricultural  productions  which  ac- 
tually arc  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  obMirvatioo.  On 
the  highest  of  ibo  table-lands,  that  of  Toluca(UUOi)  feel)  wheat 
does  not  succeed,  nor  docs  it  succeed  in  Europe  b<>yond  6U'* 
N.  lat.  On  this  table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  the  plantations  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  being  converted  into  a kind  of  wine, 
called  jMlque.  [AoAVfcu]  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
Indian  corn  grows  cm  this  table-land,  a circumstance  which 
shows  the  di^crcnce  in  the  climate  of  cuuntries  w hich  liave  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  those  in  which  it  depends 
on  geograjihicol  position  only.  Moat  of  the  tuble-lands 
however  are  from  r>UUU  to  7oUU  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as 
their  climate  may  bo  compared  with  that  of  the  southern  I 
countries  of  Europe,  wc  find  lliat  they  produce  uU  the  ! 
ccrealia  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  nut 
used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  fruits  ' 
also  are  those  of  Kuroi>e,  as  cliurnes,  peaches,  plumn,  | 
apricots,  apples,  pears.  Ogs,  and  pomegranates.  The  vi^e-  i 
tables  loo arothoso of  Eur(qH.',amongwhichcapsicum, called 
chiUt  is  most  abundantly  grown,  os  it  is  u&ed  all  over  the  ' 
country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of 
.\meriran  aloes  on  these  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  difference  between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Tierras  Templadas  and  Caliunlc.s  is  nut  well  estabUshed. 
Maize  is  grown  everywhere,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes;  and  it  is  the  only  grain  which  is  culti- 
vatcnl  for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a small  extent  in 
the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huasacualco.  But  the  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive ; and 
besides  these.  Oxalis  tuberosa,  Dioscorca  alato,  and  balaua 
are  cultivated  on  a large  scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which 
do  nut  Kuccoed  on  tho  table-land,  are  abundant  in  the 
Tierru  Templadas;  and  besi<lc3  these,  many  fruits  of  liot 
countries,  cs(iocitiUy  nine-apples,  guavas,  and  others. 

Thu  agncuUure  ut  the  taolu-lands  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  cxporlalion.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valloy  of  the  Rio  Nasa-s,  in  a deep 
deprcAHiuii  of  the  northern  table-land;  and  coffee  on  the 
enstern  coast,  west  of  (he  town  of  Vera  Cruz  ; sugar  is  cul- 
livaled  in  many  places,  and  a considerable  quantity  ii  ex- 
ported : cocoa  is  coUccttnl  in  the  low'  country  along  the 
river  Huasacualco;  and  indigo  along  the  southern  coast, 
but  only  for  home  consumplimi.  Tobacco,  which  m many 
parts  succee<U  very  well.  Is  only  piTmilte*!  to  be  grow  n in 
certain  places,  os  government,  which  derives  a coiisidem- 
bio  lucoino  from  a heavy  duly  laid  on  its  consumption,  has 
limited  the  cuUivntiun  to  certain  spots  to  prevent  all  eva- 
sion of  ihu  tax.  Three  plants  grow  wild  in  (he  forests,  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which  divides  the  tow  eastern 
coast  from  (he  table  lands,  and  supply  articles  of  export— 
the  jalapa,  sarsapanlln,  and  the  vanilla. 

Ail  the  dumeslie  animals,  which  have  been  brought  over 
from  Kuropo  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
Moxiro,  owing  to  the  wide  tiacls  which  are  nut  or  cannot 
be  cultivated,  and  which  ulTnrd  pasture-ground  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  tho  year.  Caltle  is  abundant.  Unh  on  the 
table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts;  among  tlie  latter,  espe- 
cially on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  and  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerko<l  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Slieupare 
numerous  on  the  table-lands,  especially  on  tho  northern, 
which  are  much  drier;  and  wool  is  an  aruclu  of  exporta- 
Uun.  Horses  abound  guncrally,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces  a great  numWr  are  found  in  a wild  state*  they 


are  easily  taken  and  broken  m.  Horses  and  mules  are  ex- 
ported in  great  numbers  to  the  Unite<l  Slates.  On  the 
great  plains  bordering  on  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  the 
American  buffalo  abounds.  In  winter  the  bufTulues  tra- 
Verso  tho  hills  of  San  Saba,  and  pasture  on  the  plains  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Nurte.  Carnivorous  wild 
animals  are  not  numerous.  Game  is  abundant,  especially 
deer  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of 
parrots,  mackavrs,  and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  aliouml 
in  fish.  Bees  seem  to  abound  on  tho  peninsula  of  Y'ucntan. 
and  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  great  care  on  the 
table-land  of  Mixtecaiian,  whence  by  far  the  greatest  part 
is  brought  to  tho  market  of  tho  world.  In  the  Gulf  of  Ca- 
lifornia pearl  shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
were  collected,  but  it  seems  that  this  branch  of  inoustry 
hus  declined. 

Mexico  is  noted  fur  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Tlie 
old-mines  o«;ur  chieily  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra 
ladre.  north  of  24^  N.  lat. : the  silver-mines  are  richest  on 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those 
which  Iturdcr  their  margin.  During  the  civil  war,  which 
began  in  181 U and  lasted  fur  many  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mines  were  neglected.  Their  working  was  however 
renewed  in  1820,  chiefly  by  the  Enclish  mining  companies 
which  sprung  un  about  that  lime.  Before  that  event  (from 
1810  to  1826),  tne  produce  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
before  1810.  Since  the  year  182.6  it  has  considerably  in- 
creased. though  not  so  much  as  was  expected.  Besides  the  pre- 
cious metals,  Mexico  has  abundance  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  are  worked.  Tho  iron-mines  however  have  only  been 
o|}Ciutd  since  the  year  1826.  A quicksilver-mine  is  worked 
at  S.  Oiiufre,  un  tho  iiortlicm  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  the  slate  of  Queretaro.  Tin  is  also  stated  to  exist.  The 
carbonate  of  soda,  culled  tequesquHe,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  smelling  of  the  silver  ore,  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
where  it  is  found  crystallized  on  the  surface  in  great  abun- 
duiice.  It  is  also  rominon  in  most  places  of  the  table-land 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  appears  in  the  state 
of  an  ellloicsccuce  in  the  month  of  October,  after  the  rams 
liave  ceased. 

InhitbilanU. — The  population  of  these  states  is  composed 
of  creoles  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  liulian.<<  or  natives, 
and  of  those  of  luixcil  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans, 
who  arc  calltMl  Gachufiines,  and  formerly  amounted  to 
Slt.UUO  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  natives  of  Spain : and  though  many  indniduals  of 
other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  have  settled  in  these 
staler  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  hardly  amounts  to  mure  than 
‘2l‘.U00or  25,li«W. 

Thu  bulk  of  the  population  still  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the  countrv  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasmn.  Huml>oldl  thought  that  they 
cunsliluleil  iwo-flAhs  of  tho  whole  population ; but  as  he 
asserts  that  no  natives  were  mixed  up  with  the  white  popu- 
lation in  Sonora,  where  modern  travellers  have  found  that 
they  really  oonslituted  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  form  one- 
iialf  of  the  wholo  population,  especially  if  we  lake  into  tii<« 
account  the  numerous  tribes  which  occupy  the  large  tract 
of  unknown  country  between  Upper  California  and  the 
vale  of  (he  Rio  del  Norte,  and  which  arc  compuied  to 
amount  to  300,000  individuals;  though  this  number  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  resemble  one  aiu» 
thcr  ill  the  principal  fuatun-s  of  their  face  and  body,  which, 
according  to  Himibidilt,  are  the  following;  the  cxilour  of 
their  skin  approaches  that  of  cop(>er;  their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  always  appears  a.s  if  it  hud 
been  wetted;  and  they  have  Utile  beard.  Their  figure  is 
rather  short  and  stout : their  eyes  small,  long,  and  a little 
rai-jcd  towards  the  temple-bones,  as  in  the  tribes  which 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  cheek-bones  are  pro- 
minent, their  lips  thick,  and  their  mouths  exliibit  an 
expression  of  sufiness,  which  forms  a strange  contrast  with 
the  rigidity  of  their  looks.  Though  they  thus  greally 
resemble  one  another  in  personal  appearance,  the  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided  speak  languages  which  arc  said 
to  differ  as  far  tVoni  each  other  as  the  English  from  Urn 
Russian.  Humboldt  stales  that  twenty  languages  of  this 
description  were  s|)okeii  within  tho  territories  of  the  stales 
south  of  3.3'^  N.  lat. ; but  it  would  seem  that  he  Ims  not 
comprehended  in  this  number  the  eight  nations  which  live 
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within  the  boumlary  of  Sonora,  or  the  northern  portion  of 
the  !>tate  of  Orridenle.  Tho  number  of  (ribea  which  are 
Btill  entirely  independent,  and  live  luirth  of  33**  N.  lat.,  ii 
not  known,  aiul  seems  to  bo  very  groat.  The  language 
which  U most  exieiiBivcly  »pokcn  is  that  of  ilie  Azicks, 
which  seems  to  be  undcrstocKi  by  nearly  all  tho  tribea  which 
inhahtl  the  country  between  18*  and  ‘i3'^  N.  hit.  Tho  lan- 
guage of  the  Otoraites,  which  is  spokcMi  in  tlie  countries 
along  the  Pacific  between  and  ‘34**  N.  lul.,  U remurkahle 
for  its  structure,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese 
liinguagu,  being  eompuseil  of  monosyllables.  (Naxeni, 
/>  Lingua  Othuniilorum  Diss^rtatio,  Phjlad.,  1833.  and 
Lnml'tn  (^ief'^ruyhtcal  3mrnvd.\  Next  to  the  language 
of  tho  Azleks,  that  of  the  Otomites  is  the  moat  widely 
spread. 

The  natives  who  have  submitted  to  tho  dominion  of 
f'retgncrs  have  attained  dilferent  degrees  of  civihration. 
TIiom-  who  inhabit  the  country  between  18®  and  2.1®  N.  lat. 
were,  on  tho  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings 
of  Tenochtiilan  and  Michoacan.  or  united  in  the  republics 
or'HitxcnHan  (Tlast'ala),  Hucxochingo,  ami  Chullollan,  and 
had  then  attained  a considerable  degree  of  civilization,  as 
is  proved  by  tho  ruins  of  their  religious  buildings,  or  teo- 
ctiViit,  their  causeways  and  dikes,  their  hieroglyphics,  ]iaiut- 
ing.4.  and  sculptures;  and  t hough  the  objects  of  their  agri- 
culture wen'  only  few  in  number,  their  cultivation  was 
extonsive,  and  carried  on  with  considerable  care.  They 
suhmilled  to  the  cumiuerors,  ami  conlimied  to  cultivate  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  born.  Their  present  condition 
is  not  Worse  than  that  of  the  lower  classes  who  cuUi\ ate 
the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  European  continent,  but 
they  iip|H!ar  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accordingly  indulge 
more  in  indulciice.  Among  them  are  sumevery  rich  fanii* 
he-,  hot  (licy  are  not  distinguished  by  their  lamle  of  life  or 
tlieir  dA'cllings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.  In 
most  places  tliey  live  mixeil  with  the  whiles  and  metis;  in 
others  tliey  occupy  large  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners.  The  countries  north  of  24®  N.  lal.  were  iiiha- 
hitcfl  at  the  time  of  liie  conc{ues(  by  tribes  resembling  those 
of  the  Lhiited  States  of  North  .America.  They  had  no 
flxcil  dwellings,  and  lived  moaily  oii  the  produce  of  the 
chase ; and  as  this  produce  could  not  he  abundant  in  coun- 
tries whose  vegetation  is  so  scaiitv,  and  which  arc  deslilulc 
of  trees,  their  numbers  were  small,  and  they  speedily  retireil 
from  the  large  plain  east  of  the  Sierra  Moilro  to  the  nioun- 
tain-traci  callcf!  the  Ikilsiin  do  M.ipimi,  where  they  siitl 
continue  their  savage  life.  They  have  also  disappeared 
from  the  plain  which  extends  along  tho  PociGc  to  the  Rio 
Mayo.  I II  these  two  plains  a few  natives  are  only  found  along 
llic  NUtthern  Ixmndary-line,  and  these  seem  to  have  settled 
there  hiiico  the  cmu|uesr.  But  in  the  hilly  tract  north  of 
the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  tlic  invasion  of  the 
Sp.iiiiard8,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
Biunanes.  The  padres  nccusloined  them  to  a civilised  life, 
and  taught  them  the  principal  mechanic  arts:  their  sue- 
CI-S.V  l.ctc  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  whii-li  they  had  in 
the  famous  missions  of  Paraguay.  Though  these  Indians 
inhabit  the  »anie  country  with  the  numerous  wliitc  families 
W'hirii  have  spread  among  (hem,  they  live  in  separate  . 
pliu'cs.  and  no  clo^  intercourse  cxisU  iietween  ihum,  ex- 
cept fur  the  pur|H}ses  of  trade.  Jn  the  arts  of  domestic 
hiV  they  seem  to  approai;h  nearer  to  the  Europeans  than 
the  Azieks,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a greater  degree 
of  energy  and  mental  power  than  the  Tast-niemiuned 
nation. 

The  Intlifts  or  savage  tribes,  inhabit  tho  coun- 

tries iior]|i  of  33®  N.  lal.,  along  the  Rio  (tiia,  the  Bolmin  dc 
Mipiini,  the  imnmtain-rangcs  which  inrliidu  the  vale  of 
the  Rio  del  Nurle  and  the  north-western  district  of  Texas. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  .-Appaclies  and  Comanches,  the 
iiio-il  numerous  of  the  tribes,  were  and  still  arc  ut  opt*n  war 
with  the  white  settlers.  Fur  the  protection  of  the  latter  the 
Spaniards  erertird  presidios : a presidio  consists  of  a w ooden 
wall  of  a quadrangular  form,  within  which  the  houses  ore 
built,  and  ihc  gates  are  shut  at  sunset.  They  are  inhabited 
hv  a few  white  taniilies  and  a small  niiinber  of  soldiers  for 
ifieir  piolLM-iiun.  I1ie  inhabitants  of  tho  presidios  cultivate 
the  oiljaceiu  grounds,  atid  keep  large  dot-k;!  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  hut  do  not  venture  to  ness  the  night  without  the  walls, 
'nie  Itidio:'  Bravos  gonornlly  liveon  theptxxluceof  the  chase, 
and  are  most  numerous  m the  tracts  which  are  visited  by 
the  buffaloes.  It  does  not  seem  that  Ihev  cultivate  the 
ground.  Where  the  slates  of  Yucatan  and  t’abaeco  border 


on  Central  America  there  is  still  an  indepondent  tribe,  the 
Mayn\  who  speak  a language  difTerent  from  that  of  tliu 
Azteks,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization  : they 
cultivate  maize,  cocoa,  and  tobacco,  and  clothe  thcmselvea 
with  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  trees,  but  they 
still  de]>end  principally  on  fishing  and  hunting  for  their 
support. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  tho  aboriginal  tribes : the!-c  are  called 
Melit,  or  and  cunHtiiuic  more  than  one-fourth  of 

the  popuh-itiun.  Tlic  descendants  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
and  of  .Africans  and  Euro|>can8,  are  ranch  fewer.  The  for- 
mer are  called  Zamhfji,  and  (he  latter  .yfulattog.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  there  are  a few  Chinese  and 
Malays,  who  have  emignitcd  front  Asia.  There  are  very 
few  negroes  iit  this  country. 

Tiio  whole  population,  which  probably  at  present  con- 
siderably exceeds  seven  millions,  is  roiu|Kised  of  these  dif- 
ferent elements,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  in  the 
following  proportions 


Aboriginal  nations 

3,500,000 

Mestizos 

2.000,000 

Mulattos  and  Zambns  . 

600.000 

CYeoles,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 

1,200,000 

Euro|>cans 

25,000 

7,325.000 

Political  Division  ami  Towns. — The  confederation  called 
tho  United  Mexican  States  consists  of  nineteen  republics 
or  statis.  besides  three  territoneis  and  an  iimuense  Iran  of 
country  which  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  ul  them.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate,  the  states  contain  the  following 
number  of  inhabitants  and  extent  iit  square  miles: — 

Nnmiwr  tf 

Extent  in  tsHabiunU  <m 


IVpuUliofl. 

K|. 

k aq.  fiijie. 

1.  Chiapa  . 

1.30,000 

38.500 

4 

2.  Yucat&n  . 

520.000 

48,500 

11 

3.  Tabasco  . 

55.0U0 

10.500 

5 

4.  Oaxaca  . 

600,000 

34.500 

17 

5.  Vera  Cniz 

2.50,000 

22,000 

11 

6.  Puebla  , 

820,000 

21.000 

39 

7.  Mexico  . 

1,200.000 

30.000 

40 

8.  Mtrhoacan 

450,000 

26.500 

17 

9.  Xalisco  . 

800,000 

74.500 

10 

10.  Guanaxuato 

450,000 

8.600 

52 

] 1.  Queretara 

2.30.000 

15,500 

15 

12.  S.  Uuis  de  Potosi 

220.000 

17,500 

13 

13.  Zacatecas 

275,d00 

18,500 

15 

M.  Durango 

200.000 

56.500 

4 

15.  Occidenfe 

180,000 

148,000 

u 

16.  ChihuAhua 

120.000 

72.500 

li 

1 7.  Cohauila  with  Texas  46,000 

136.500 

i 

18.  Nuevo  Leon 

85,000 

20,000 

4 

19.  Tamaniipn.^ 

60,000 

40.000 

H 

6,691,000 

833,600 

8 

To  these  the  icnitories  are  to  be  added 

NiiniWt  of 

KxWftt  (o  lohabitxflUra 
sq.  ailrv  « k|.  mii«. 

1 . Th  e territory  of  San  to 

Ki'.  or  Now  Mexico  45.<m0  •l.'l.OtiO  1 

2.  Tcrritor\‘  of  loiwer 

California  . -1,000  .30,000  i 

3.  Territory  of  Upper 

California,  rompre- 
hcnding  the  wtmle 
country  north  of  the 
Rio  Gilo,  and  l>c- 
the  Pacific, 
ami  the  mountains 
including  the  vale 
of  Rio  del  Norte  325,000  600,000 

.374,000  675,000 

1.  Tlie  stair  of  Chiapa,  railed  al«o  l.^s  Chiapas,  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  western  declivity  <»f  tho  table-land 
of  Guatcnnla,  as  far  o.h  it  belongs  to  the  Mexican  Siatvs, 
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and  a portion  of  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  tbe  river  of 
that  name  forming  fur  a conitderable  di.stance  the  boiiii* 
dary'line  between  Chia}>a  and  Tabatico.  Tiiough  iU  soil 
in  general  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tropical  productions,  it  does  nut  appear  to 
contribute  any  article  to  commerce,  except  lugwotnl, 
which  » floated  down  tiie  rivers  Usumasinta  ami  Ta* 
basc-j  to  Villa  Hermosa.  Near  the  baitks  of  the  Kio 
C'hacamas,  a tributary  of  the  U»uma»inta,  are  the  mint  of 
I'niunque,  in  a country  which  at  prestmt  is  a desert  over- 
grown with  trees.  They  ar«  staled  to  extend  fur  more  than 
twenty  inilos  along  the  summit  of  a rulge,  and.  os  far  os 
can  be  intoned  from  their  architecture,  they  seem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  a people  more  resembling  in  taste  the 
Kuropeans  than  the  Azteks.  This  state  forme<l  a part  of 
Central  America  up  to  I8i5,  when  it  was  united  to 
Mexico,  without  the  republiu  of  Central  America  having 
renounced  its  claims  on  it.  The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  las 
Ca»as,  formerly  Ciudail  iical,  in  a veiy  fertile  cmintry. 
With  about  40tJb  inhabitants.  It  has  a college  for  Cathulic 
clergymen,  and  u moiiunionl  ha.%  been  ercc{(?d  here  to  tbe 
famous  Las  Casas,  the  protector  of  the  IndiaiiH,  who  was 
bishop  of  this  province,  and  died  in  1566.  Some  other 
places  are  still  mure  considerable : as  Clmmula,  with  60UU 
inhabitants ; 8.  Rartolmneu  du  las  Llanos,  with  <500  inha- 
bitants; Cummiian,  with  6(i00  inhabitants;  and  Tuxtia, 
W'lth  4500  inhabitants. 

2.  The  state  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of 
that  name  as  far  south  as  N.  lut.  It  uxmtrls  much  cam- 
peachy-wood  and  fustic,  which  grow  mostly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  western,  south  of  20''  :to'  N.  lut.,  and 
aUu  a considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  Mayas,  who 
live  m a state  of  indeyendenoe,  occupy  its  ruuthern  district. 
Tile  rivers  Charopotun  and  PacwUin  are  navigable,  for  small 
cmfl.  for  many  miles  inland.  The  capital  is  Merida,  with 
2b,uoi>  inhubitanU,  siUiaied  on  an  arid  plain  about  twenty- 
five  mile^  fiura  the  .Kca.  It  carries  on  a coitsidurnble  com- 
merce by  means  uf  the  harbour  of  Sizal,  which  is  pru^icrly 
only  a ruadsioad  formed  by  a sand-bank  called  Bajo  Sixaf, 
twelve  imles  long.  Farthereast  is  Vailaduhd.  with  a popula- 
tion of  30U0  inhubitunls,  in  a district  in  which  much  cotton  i 
is  grown.  On  the  eastern  const  is  Salamanca  dc  Baeular.  ' 
wttii  2UU0  inhabitants,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic 
are  »liipiH2d  to  Belize.  On  lire  western  coast  is  (Jainpeaeby 
[Campk  vchy],  and  a numWr  of  populous  villages  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

3.  The  state  of  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
tho  low  plain,  from  the  lake  of  Tenninos  on  the  east,  to  the 
Uio  de  iluasocuulco  on  the  west.  It  is  traversed  by  tho 
Uio  du  TuUosco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee.  Tabasco  pcp|wr, 
mdign,  and  vanilla.  Thu  capital  is  Villa  Hormosa,  als<} 
called  San  Juan  Buuiisla,  on  the  river  Tabnscsx  uiwut  fifty 
tnilus  from  tlm  sea,  to  which  place  vessels  of  inoilerute  size 
may  ascend  the  river.  It  carries  on  some  cuuimeree,  and 
cuntuiiis  MiUU  inhabitants. 

4.  The  ^taie  of  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  tho 
lable-luiid  of  Mixtecapkn,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
duci.H;  (he  industrious  inhabitants  rear  the  cochiiieal-insect 
niid  tho  silksvorm,  and  apply  them-clvus  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo,  li  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  fitlver  in  the 
inountnin-ridge  which  separates  it  frum  live  tow  plain  of  Ta- 
basco, but  they  du  not  ap|>e:ir  tu  be  rich.  This  state  con- 
tains sevvntl  antiquities, among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  ut  Mitla,  which  differ  from  tho  ruins  of  tho  Lshllces 
erucluii  by  the  Azteks,  and  approach  in  stylo  nearer  to  those 
ofGretice.  They  lie  on  the  tablu-land,  5300  foot  above  tho 
sea.  Tliurapiial,  Oaxaca,  which  contains  40,000  inhabitants, 
IS  built  m a depiciKsion  of  tho  table-land,  4*tUU  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  well-built,  has  fine  houses,  sr^uarcs, 
and  aqueducts,  and  contains  suine  inuuufactures  of  sugar, 
chocolate,  and  hilk.  Tuliuunlu{)cc  is  siluatud  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a plain  on  which  imlizo  and  cocoa 
arc  grown,  and  salt  collected  in  tho  laguties  which  ^ikirt  the 
SUM.  it  cunt  liiis  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
cMjuiu  coiutneniu  by  the  liarlmur  called  Vunlosa,  or  Tehuan- 
te]H>c  Road,  which  is  only  an  open  rundstcad,  but  ha.<>  good 
anehiirage. 

5.  Thu  slate  of  Vera  Oiiz  roinprehend-i  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Gulfuf  Mexico,  frum  the  nver  lluasauualco  on  the 
south-east,  tu  thcit  of  Paiiuco  on  the*  nurth-wesi,  and,  in 
some  parts,  extends  (»ver  the  mountains  which  border  the 
table-landH  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a great 
Tonety  m climate  and  vegetation : its  most  elevated  parts 


are  covered  with  pine-forests.  Within  its  bmnnlary-lino 
are  situatc<l  the  Peak  of  Orizavn,  tho  Cuffre  de  Puroto, 
and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxila.  Its  cunimurrial  pnalucls 
are  sugar,  cuffee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  ami  vanilla.  TubaC(*o 
is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  dwlricts  of  this  slate, 
in  a forest  near  the  village  of  Papanlla,  is  a pyramid  built 
of  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  which  arc  worked  wilJi  grunt 
care  and  shill.  Thu  capital  is  Vera  Cruz.  fV'EK.v  Carz.] 
Alva^a^lo,  about  ihreu  miles  from  the  inoutli  of  iho  Rio 
Alvarado,  is  a small  town,  which  however  carries  on  Huue 
conimorce,  its  j>ort  being  good,  uf  sulHcient  s]'aco  and 
depth,  and  well  defcndeil  from  lliuwimls;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  tho  river  duett  not  admit  vt'sscls  that  draw’ 
ten  feet  of  water.  The  harbour  of  Iluttsacnalcu,  at  tlio 
nioulb  of  the  Rio  Ilunsacualro.  has  still  less  water,  and  is 
little  frequented.  At  tho  most  norlhurn  oxtremiiy  of  the 
Citato  is  the  town  of  Timipico,  or  rather  Pnchlo  Vieju  <!o 
Tampico,  built  on  the  border  of  a largo  shallow  lake,  ilie 
Laguna  de  Taniiaguo,  which  communientes  with  the  Riu 
Panuco  near  lU  mouth.  1 1 contains  about  4li(i0  inhabitan  t'l, 
and  is  ill-built.  It  carries  on  a ^on^ider^l>Ic  commerce, 
which  liowcver  has  lately  decreased  since  the  new  town, 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  Tuniaiil:pa.H,  has  been  founded 
on  the  northern  side  of  tho  river,  alxml  three  miles  from  it. 
In  the  intenur  uf  the  state  arc  (he  towns  uf  Cordova  and 
Orizava,  built  near  the  bu'W)  of  the  slct?p  ascent,  each  con- 
taining about  .3U0U  inhabitants;  in  liieir  nei<>hbuurliuod 
much  tobacco  and  coffeo  arc  grown.  On  a level  sj  oi,  siiu- 
atedun  the  steep  ascent,  is  (he  town  of  Xalapa,  or  Jiilapa,  4.'t.i5 
feet  above  the  sca-level,  in  a very  beautiful  couuliy:  it  con- 
tains I3,ut)u  inhabitants.  To  tliis  place  tbe  muirhants  of 
Ve:a  Cruz  reiirewliun  the  vomilu  prielo  is  raging  along  the 
coast. 

6.  The  state  of  Puebla  comprehends  bv  far  the  greatc.st 
portion  of  the  tahlu-land  of  Tlascala,  amt  aUo  a cuuMder- 
able  portion  of  the  lower  but  very  hilly  country,  which 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  Ivetween  the  table-land  of  Mixlecapuii 
and  those  of  Tcnochtitlan  and  Michoacan.  It  cuntuins  the 
eievaleii  peaks  of  tlie  Popocatepetl  and  Ltarcdiuall.  Near 
tho  town  of  Cliulula  are  three  ruinarkuble  untiquitics. 
[CnnLUL.v.]  Thu  western  and  srniihern  districts  arc  furtilc 
and  well  cultivatud.  In  the  country  about  the  capital  great 

uantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  cullcciuil ; but  this  &ta:u 

ous  not  produce  any  article  for  exportation.  Puebla,  tho 
capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  is  built  in  a 
weil-cultivatud  pluin,  on  the  south  side  uf  a hill  which  is 
woode<l  to  its  summit.  Tlic  houses  are  all  of  stone,  large, 
and  cumraodious.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  and  generally  wcU-huilt.  Thu  cathoilral  isron- 
sidured  the  fiuest  and  most  mngnificent  cdifi<-c  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  very  rich.  Tliu  tow  n contains  between  50,t>UU 
and  CO.UUU  inhabitants ; it  lias  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  earthenware,  which  houevur  have  greatly  ducliiiud 
since  the  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  thrown  ujien.  Its 
trade  with  the  neighbourhood  is  considerable.  Suulh>ca>l 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tuhuacan,  which  is  stated  to  contain  ii 
{Hvpulution  of  lO.OUU.  Nurili  and  nurtli-east  uf  Puebla 
are  the  towns  of  llascala(40tiU  inhabitants)  and  Iluauianila 
(30(Kl),  whose  inhulntants,  with  (Ivose  of  the  country  about 
it,  enjoyed  some  privileges  before  the  revolution.  Tor  a 
notice  of  ChoUila  see  CHaLiri..x. 

7.  'five  statu  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  tuhlu-JainU 
of  Tunochtitlan  and  Toluca  in  all  their  extent,  the  north* 
western  part  of  the  table-laud  of  Tlaseala.  and  a con- 
Btdurahle  part  of  (he  lower  but  much  inure  Inlly  country, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-menlioned  table- 
lands, and  extends  from  them  tu  the  Pacific.  The  river 
BuUas  drains  its  southern  district.*, and  (he  Rio  S^ntla’.rori^es 
in  the  north-western,  under  the  name  of  Kio  do  ].a’rma: 
not  fur  from  the  roomss.  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is  iho 
Novado  dc  Tuluca.  Tlmngh  nearly  all  thu  productions 
of  (lie  tropics,  together  with  those  of  the  temperate  z<mo, 
might  be  grown  in  the  difiVrent  regions  belonging  tu 
(his  state,  none  of  its  agricultural  productions  supply  an 
■rude  fur  c\|>ortation ; thu  sugar  cultivated  in  the  plain 
of  Cuanila  y Amilpiu.  south  of  the  tablc-laml  of  TeiKHrh* 

‘ titinn,  and  in  some  other  places,  to  » cunsidcrable  cxtui.t, 
is  consiimud  in  the  country.  It  coniaiiw  several  rich 
mines  of  silver.  1 Ins  metal  due*,  nut  apnear  to  occur  in 
the  mountains  which  eiicloso  (he  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
tilian,  but  only  in  the  mouulamuus  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  vrhero 
the  Sierra  Madrc  is  connected  with  the  mountains  border- 
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in^  the  eastern  margin  of  iho  table-Undi^.  In  this  district 
are  l}ie  mines  of  Keal  did  Monte,  Aetupati,  and  Zimapan: 
there  are  aUo  tiomu  mines  of  lead  and  mm.  Anoiher 
minim;  district  lies  south  of  the  tnhle-land  of  Toluca,  the 
principal  mines  of  which  are  in  the  mMghlwurho*Ml  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tomascnllcpec,  SuUcpec,  Tosco,  Ilueiaino, 
and  Teteladel  Rio.  of  which  the  thn*e  last-mentioned  places 
areat  iiogreatdistancefroiutheRioBolsas.  Carbunaleofsoda 
is  collected  in  the  districts  sunuunding  the  lakcsui' Tczruco 
am!  S.  Christoval.  In  the  vale  of  Teuoohlitlan  are  several  an* 
tiquilics.  Near  the  town  ofTe*eucoare  two  large  Mexican 
p>  ramids,or  tcocallis;  and  about  twenty  miles  further  north, 
near  the  small  town  of  Teouhuacan,  is  a group  of  nearly 
^00  of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  crv^cted  in  honour  of 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  arc  of  great  diiueusioii«. 
On  the  mnuntainuus  descent  by  which  the  road  leads  fruni 
Teaochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Cuernavaccu, 
are  some  remarkable  rums,  which  seem  to  have  Ixijn  a 
fortress;  they  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xochialeo.  For 
the  description  of  the  fetleral  capital,  see  Mkxico.  The  ca]ri- 
tal  of  the  stale  is  Tezeuco.  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached 
the  town,  but  arc  now  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  a 
small  place,  hut  has  much  increanid  since  it  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  slate;  it  contains  above  50U0  inhabitants, 
and  some  roaiiufaelure^  of  cotton.  Chaleo,  with  300U  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chaleo. 
Toluca,  with  12,000  inhahilants,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  a line  cathedral,  and  is  well  built. 
Zimapau,  a considerable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants,  is 
silnateil  in  the  centre  of  the  nurtlieni  mining  district.  This 
slate  has  two  harbours  on  the  Pacific,  Acapulco  [Acapulco], 
and  Zacatula,  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  river  Bohaa;  but  they 
are  little  frequented. 

8.  Tile  stale  of  Michonran  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table  land  of  Michoacan  and  the  low  country  lying  Ix’lween 
it  and  the  Pneitie;  a portion  of  the  hilly  country  south  of 
both  these  districts  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  river 
Suniiago  traverses  its  north-eastern  districis,  and  within  its 
territories  are  the  lake  of  Palzcuaro,  Iho  peak  of  Tancitam, 
and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo.  Its  productions  are  v'anous, 
blit  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except  from  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  bonier  of  (he  state,  m 
the  mountain-range  which  runs  between  the  table-lnnds  of 
Toluca  and  Michoacan.  The  richest  mines  are  near  TIal- 
pujahua.  Agangoo,  and  Zitaquaro.  In  the  districts  along  the 
northern  bonnaary-Une  car^inate  of  soda  is  collected,  esjw*- 
cially  in  the  valley  of  Ystan.  which  is  enclosed  by  hills,  and 
situated  on  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Miclp''aran 
to  that  of  Xaliscu.  In  this  vallev  are  many  hundred  wells 
of  hot  water,  of  all  forms  am(  sizes,  from  a hole  nut 
larger  than  an  inch,  to  ponds  several  yards  m diameter:  in 
some  of  them  the  temperatum  variesonly  from  1 iO*'  to  ISU**, 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  water  is  in  a stale  ofrtm:*lant 
ubiillitinn.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Valladolid,  at  prc<-etil 
railed  Morelia,  in  honour  of  general  Moritics,  a largo 
town,  with  more  than  25.0UU  inhabitants.  It  ronsi.sis  of 
one  principal  street,  which  is  wide  and  straight,  and  M;>eral 
lanes.  The  chief  square  is  spacious ; and  on  its  eastern 
side  stands  the  cathedral,  a fine  building,  which  is  loaded 
with  ornaments,  hut  they  are  tastefully  nrrangerl.  The 
town  is  well  supplierl  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  erected 
in  later  times,  at  the  expen.se  of  the  bishops,  who  residu 
here.  Patzeuaro,  eontuiuing  6(iOU  inhabitants,  is  built 
n'^r  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whoso  nurihem  extremity  is 
the  town  of  Tzintzonlzan,  with  25UU,  formerly  the  espital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
the  stale  are  Zamora,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Cuiscu,  a 
c>>nHidci-able  ^duce,  on  ihu  banks  of  an  extensive  lake, 
TialptijnhuB.  in  the  principal  mining  district,  has  fioou  in- 
habitants.  Tins  state  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Manza- 
nillo, which  is  little  frequented. 

9.  The  slate  of  Xalisco  comprehends  llic  whole  of  the 
hilly  region  of  Xalisco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it 
,md  the  Pacific;  its  eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills 
which  fortu  ilic  a-cent  to  the  table-land  of  Queretaru,  and 
romprise  also  a small  portion  of  that  plain.  Within  its  Icrri- 
torivs  are  the  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ilio  Sautjagn,  from  its  elllux  out  of  the  lake  to  its  mouth. 
The  pro<luciions  areas  various  os  in  all  those  stales  which 
arc  so  diversified  m climate ; but  it  supplies  for  exportation 
only  a small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochineal.  The 
mines  are  not  important,  with  the  exceotiun  of  those  of  Hulii- 


nns.  Carbonate  of  soda  iscollccted  in  some  plai  ea  along  th« 
casiern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.  .At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  m the  district  of  Colima, 
is  the  volcano  of  Colima.  Tlie  capital  of  the  state  is  Gua- 
dnlaxnra,  with  60.00U  inhabitants.  [GrAUALAXARA.]  The 
s'-cund  place  in  inqitirtnncc  is  LngoA.  near  ilie  ciistem  l>oun- 
dary,  on  the  tabic-land  of  Quvreturo,  which  cuniains  Id.OUQ 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  built.  Farther  w<^t  is  S.  Juan  de 
loH  Lagos,  nearly  as  large  a town,  built  in  a deep  barranca, 
and  noiccl  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of 
Decemtier.  Tlie  town  of  Topic  is  situated  in  a small  plain, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  lulls,  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  Kio  Santiago,  which  Hows  a!  some  distance  north 
of  it.  It  is  rather  well  built,  contains  70U0  inhabitants 
and  is  f rrty  miles  fnmi  Sun  Bias,  which  is  its  port.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  townofGuadalaxara  isaditUcult  mountain- 
poss,  through  the  barranca  of  .Micheliltic,  and  the  po- 
pulous town  of  Tt-quilu,  San  Bias,  the  princi|>al  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  lop  of  a ruck  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
hi,4h,  which  is  precipitous  on  three  sides,  and  very  stct'p  on 
the  fourth:  it  nse.s  out  of  a low  swampy  plain,  which  in  the 
rainy  scavin  is  completely  under  water.  At  this  season  the 
place  isuuhcaUhy : and  the  inhabitants,  aniouiiling  to  3000, 
ifniDve  to  Topic.  The  harlnnir  has  good  ancliorage.  but  is  not 
hlu’Itereil  against  soiifh-westcrn  wind'*.  The  rm-ky  iylauds 
railed  Tres  Marias  He  otf  this  harbour.  South  of  Cape 
Corrientes  are  the  two  small  harbours  of  Navidad  and 
Guallun,  which  are  little  frequented.  The  low  country 
surrounding  the  N'olranu  de  C'ohma  constitutes  e separate 
district,  winch  is  under  the  general  gov  ernment.  This  dis- 
trict contains  about  150,090  inhabitants,  and  much  cotton 
is  grown  in  it. 

10.  The  state  nf  Guanaxuato  comprehemls  the  western 
districts  of  llic  table-land  uf  Querctaro,  a part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  and  a tract  north  of  that  range.  A range  which 
i-sucsfiotn  themouul.'iin-rhain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  traverses 
the  plain  in  a southern  direction,  terminating  south  of  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato.  The  widest  and  mo»t  fertile  part  of 
the  Baxio  lies  within  the  territory  oflhisslate,  which  exports 
great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  other  states. 
Rich  mines  surround  ihetown  of  Guanaxuato.  Hcsidesthe 
capital  [Guanaxuato],  it  contains  several  populous  tilaces. 
In  the  Buxioare — Zcinya,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  afine 
cathedral;  Salamanca,  with  15,(iU0  inhabitants;  Irnpuato, 
with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton;  and 
Villa  do  with  between  25.000  and  30,000  souls.  In  iho 
last-menlmned  town  are  considerable  mamifncUires  of  cut- 
lery and  saddlery.  San  Felipe,  in  a wide  valley  between  two 
biniichcs  uf  the  Sierra  Madre,  was  formerly  a considerable 
town,  but  IS  now  in  ruins.  S.  Migiud  clGmnde  has  16,000 
inliabiiatils,  ami  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

11.  The  slate  of  (Juereturo  extends  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  table-land  uf  Querelaro,  and  over  a considerable 
|mrt  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  contains  nu- 
itierouB  and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  a portion  oft  lie  Kaxio. 
It  has  some  productive  silver  mines,  which  lie  near  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  along  the  river  Mociezuma  or  Panuco,  in 
the  district  of  Lludereita;  the  niont  famous  is  Kl  Doctor. 
North  of  it  is  the  quicksilver-imuo  of  San  Ouofre.  There 
are  alaosomo  lead-mines.  The  capital  is  Qiieretaro.  [Quk- 
RktaRo.]  Cadereiln,  in  the  mining  disiricl,  is  a consider- 
able place. 

12.  The  state  of  S.  Lui'^  dc  Potoai  comprehends  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  north 
ern  plain,  and  is  traver»e<l  fiom  west  to  cp'I  by  the  rivet 
Tamom,  an  attiuent  of  tlw  Fauueo.  It  is  only  nc'h  in  rattle. 
The  mines  are  not  numeruus,  but  among  them  is  tho  rieh 
mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  mine*  of  copper. 
The  capital,  S.  Luis  dc  Poltisi,  is  a large  town,  containing, 
with  the  adjoining  villages,  from  5U,UU0  to  6U,ti(iU  mliahit- 
anis.  It  has  wide  and  well-planned  streets,  which  arc 
lighted  by  night.  Ttiere  are  many  largo  and  substantial 
buildings,  and  numeruus  churches.  I'he  Pulaeiu,  or  House 
of  Congress  for  tho  slate,  a well  built  edifice,  occupies  one 
side  of  tho  Piazza  de  las  Armns;  on  the  opposite  side 
slimds  the  catheilral:  the  two  oilier  aides  are  composed 
of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  In  ihe  centre  is  a fountain. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  pruduelive  in  fruits,  and 
the  commerce  is  considerable. 

13.  The  stale  of  Zacatecas  eiW.cnds  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Sierra  Madre,  whii'h  traverses  it  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity in  a north-western  direction : the  larger  poriioQ  of 
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its  territory  lies  on  the  greet  northern  plain.  The  southern 
portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  the  northern  arid  plains 
contain  abundance  of  cattle.  Of  the  numerous  rainea,  all 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Siorra  Madro,  the  roost  ccle* 
brated  are  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.  The  terri- 
tory has  nino  lakes,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected 
in  a crystallized  state.  Not  far  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  state,  and  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive 
tract  is  covered  with  immenso  ruins,  called  Los  EdiQcios 
which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  resting-places  which  the 
antiunt  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  the  Azteks,  erected  on  their 
emigration  towards  the  south.  This  state  contuius  several 
populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  Fruznillo,  leroz,  Pinos,  and  No- 
cbistl4n  have  each  a population  varying  from  N.ObU  to 
] S.out) : they  arc  all  situated  near  the  mines.  The  capital. ' 
Zacatecas,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Veta  Grande,  contains 
28,UUU  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  a ravine  between  high  bills. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very 
large  buildings  of  stone:  the  most  remarkable  is  La  Bufo, 
which  stands  on  a high  eminence,  and  looks  like  a furtifl- 
cation.  Agua.s  Calientes,  situat^  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  a richly  cultivated  country,  bos 

32.000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  substantially  built  Its  cathe- 
dral has  tlio  appearance  of  a Moorish  mosque. 

14.  Tbo  state  of  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre 
from  2-1^  to  27^  N.  lat.,  and  comprehends  also  an  extensive 
tract  of  level  country  skirting  Uie  range  on  the  east,  and 
belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  The  terraces  by 
which  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guarisnmey, 
San  Dimas,  anti  Gavilanos,  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  90UU  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  arc  also  mines  of  lead  and  abundance  of 
iron  ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and  that  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  is  a plain,  covered  with  basalt,  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  Gfieen  in  width.  This  plain  contains  an  extinct 
crater,  more  than  lOU  yards  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
^rds  deep.  This  sterile  tract  is  called  Brena.  Thecapilalis 
Durango,  or  La  Ciudad  do  Victoria,  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
a well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. Nombro  de  Dios  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro, 
in  a valley  of  the  Sierra  Madro,  near  the  rich  mines,  has  a 
population  of  6000.  In  the  plain  ore  S.  Juan  del  Riu.  with  [ 

10.000  inhabitants,  and  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Senores,  on  iho 
Rio  Nasos,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

15.  The  stale  of  Occidcnte  comprehends  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  or  the  whole  tract  extending  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Gulf  of  California  from  23°  to 
33°  N.  lat.  It  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fruits, 
though  agriculture  is  in  a backwanl  state.  Ii  contains 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  those  of  cop|>or  are  sliU 
more  important.  At  the  roost  northern  e.\trumity,  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  Rio  Gila,  and  rather  beyond  the  boundary  of 
ibe  state,  are  the  Casas  Grandes,  ruins  of  numerous  edihees 
which  Cuvur  a largo  space.  They  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Azieks  in  their  emigration  to  the  south. 
South  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  population  consists  only  of 
whiles,  hut  north  of  it  aru  seven  native  tribes,  Opata,  Ceres, 
Piraos,  Yaqul,  Muyoe,  Yuraas.  and  Turumaras,  which  tuh- 
alst  by  agriculture.  Along  the  northern  tioundary.  on 
the  Rio  the  Appaches  and  Axua  Indians  lead  a wan- 
dering life.  Tho  most  remarkable  places  from  south  to 
north  arc — El  Rosario,  with  6U0U  inhabitants,  in  thu  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mines.  It  carries  on  sumo  coinmorco 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Mazutlan,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  distant.  This  harbour  is  spacious,  but  not  safe,  ns  it 
has  many  dangerous  sliuals  and  islands  at  its  entrance. 
Co&ala,  a well-built  town,  contains  5t)U0  inhabitants:  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  several  rich  gold-mines.  Cuhacan,  with 

11.000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  CuUacan,  just  above  its  conlluencu  with 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade.  El 
Fuerte,  the  capital  of  the  stale,  was  till  lately  a small  village, 
and  has  only  risen  to  be  a thriving  town  since  it  has  been 
made  the  scat  of  tho  state  government.  It  is  built  on  tho 
southern  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  contains  5000 
inhabitants.  Los  Alkmoe,  between  tho  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
Mayo,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  silver- 
mines  in  its  neighbourlKKxL  It  contains  many  well-built 
houses,  and  carries  on  a considerable  commerce.  Santa 
Cruz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  the  principal  town 
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of  the  Mayo  Indians,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Guar> 
mas  is  the  best  port  of  Mexico  on  tbo  PaciGc,  and  capable 
of  containing  200  vessels.  It  is  secured  from  all  winds 
by  the  elevated  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  by 
Bird  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance.  The  town  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitaniB,  but  sufTers  fur  want  of  water: 
tho  climoto  is  hut,  but  healthy.  Its  trade  with  all  tlio 
ports  of  the  Muxit-an  states  along  the  shores  of  the 
Wcific  is  considerable.  Pitic,  on  the  Uio  Piiic,  has  fittOO 
inhabitants,  and  is  irregularly  built ; there  arc  no  streets, 

: and  tlio  houses  are  scallcred  m ever)'  direction.  It  contains 
however  some  good  huu.ses,  and  carries  on  u considerable 
trade.  Arispc,  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance, 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
military  force  which  is  situated  in  this  part  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tho  stale  against  the  Appaches.  The  hilly  country 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  this  town,  called  Pimeria  Alta, 
had  the  reputation  of  containing  rich  gold-mines,  which 
howover,  on  examination,  linve  Wn  found  to  be  of  little 
value.  There  are  however  valuable  coppor-mim^. 

16.  Tho  state  of  Chihuahua  comprehends  that  portion  of 
tho  northern  plain  which  lies  between  the  northern  port  of 
tho  Siorra  Madro  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rki  del 
Nurtc,  together  with  the  mountain-region  of  the  Bolson  do 
Mapimi.  and  a tract  of  country  south  of  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  verv  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes:  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  tho  river  WUoms  and  a narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  but  this 
stale  has  many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hhcep.  ’Hie  mines 
arc  rather  numerous.  7*lie  mo>t  important  are  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  El  Parrat,  BotapiUs,  and  Jc^us  Maria ; those  of 
S.  Eulalia  are  in  a hill  which  stands  Uolaierl  on  the  plain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chihuahua.  Near  the  ba*^e  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary-line  between 
this  slate  and  Sonora,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Casas 
Grandes,  like  ihaae  on  the  Rio  Gila:  these  hK>  are  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  stations  of  tho  Aztoks  in  their  emigra- 
lions.  The  population  of  the  plain  consists  entirely  of 
descendants  of  Europeans;  but  in  the  Bolsoii  de  Mapimi 
are  the  Comanches,  and,  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state,  the  Appaches  and  Chichiraciiuos.  Tlio  capital, 
Chihukkua.  is  a well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  large  houses.  Its  caihe<lral  is  an  extensive  building; 
and  the  town  it  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  is  supplied  by  a river  about  eight  miles  above  the 
town.  Its  population  once  amounted  to»  'O.uuo,  but 
at  present  it  dues  not  e.xucctl  12.0UU.  S.  Barttdonioo,  situ- 
ated towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  contains  a popula- 
tion of  29,0i]0.  It  is  badly  built,  and  iho  streets  are 
narrow,  but  it  carries  on  a consideiable  commerce  with  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  dislriet  in  which  it  is 
situated,  consisting  of  wool,  maize,  cotton,  and  wild  honey. 
Not  far  from  it  to  tho  west  is  El  Parral,  which  contain^ 
5U.OOO  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were  productive,  but 
now  only  7t)U0.  Parras,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  a district  noted  for  its  vineyards. 

1 7.  The  state  of  Coahuila  or  Cohahuila  oxiends  over  tbs 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  northern  plain,  over  that 
which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  on  the  west,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  tho  oast,  and  which 
stretches  soulhwaids  to  the  Uiuiidary  of  Zacatecas  (25*  N. 
lat.).  To  this  extensive  country  is  added  the  still  mure  oxten- 
sivo  tract  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the 
province  of  Texas.  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern 
plain  is  included  in  this  state,  and  lies  along  the  boundary 
of  Zacatecas.  Farther  north,  between  27*  and  29“  N.  lat., 
are  several  watercourses  with  fertile  bottoms,  and  consider- 
able tracts  of  cultivable  grouu'1.  But  cattle,  and  particularly 
mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  coromendal  wealth  of  this 
couutrv,  and  are  exported  in  considcrablo  numbers  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Texas  Urcry  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated.  The  north-western  parts  of  the  slate  are 
much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Appaches 
and  Comanches,  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  the 
hills  of  San  Saba.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Saltillo, 
situated  near  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  edge  of  tho 
table-land.  It  contains  about  I2.00U  inhabitants,  and  is  re- 
markable as  the  only  place  at  which  the  steep  deelivity  witn 
which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  temiinale  towards  the  east 
can  be  pa.sscd  by  heavily  laden  carriages ; farther  south  at 
lea.st  no  such  place  is  known  to  exist.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  communicating  at  right  angles  with  the  Flaza,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a large  reservoir,  which  supplies  the 
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town  with  water.  It  rarru-^  on  runtidorable  commerce.  1 
In  this  town  a fair  is  held,  which  is  much  fr«iuentcd  by  | 
merehanu  from  the  a«ljacetit  stale*.  Montclovoz,  farther  ' 
nortfi,  lias  3i00  inhabitants.  Santa  Rosa,  to  the  north-west 
of  Montelovez.  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  some  mim.-s  in  its 
ncighlKmrh«KMl.  El  Rres’dio  del  Rio  Grande  is  situated 
whoru  the  Rio  del  Norte  begins  to  be  navigable  for  larger 
boats,  and  ha.-i  2000  inhabitants.  Monclovu,  farther  down, 
is  a thriving  place,  with  some  trade. 

Texas  is  almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Spaniards  have  only  fortnecl  a few  settlements  iu  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  Km  del  Norte  and  the  Rio  Guada- 
lupe. anti  their  principal  town  is  S.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a 
Binall  place.  In  the  country  farther  oast  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  Europe  have 
■eitb?«l,bul  none  oftheirKettlements  have  allained  any  degree 
of  importance,  except  S.  Felipe  de  Austin,  a small  town. 

This  country  has  a good  harbour  in  Galveston  Bay,  which 
is  an  extensive  shetd  of  water,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Galveston  Island.  The  enlnnce  to  it,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  ea.stern  extremity  of  llic  islaml,  bas 
always  twelve  feel  of  water  ou  the  bar.  The  bay  has  gene- 
rallyabout  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  but  towards  il.s  northern 
extremity,  into  which  the  navigable  rivers  Trinidad  and  S. 
Jacinto  empty  iberaselvct,  the  bay  is  crossed  by  a bar,  call^ 
Rod  Fish  Bar.  which  at  high  tides  has  only  five  feet,  and  in 
northerly  winds  not  more  Ilian  three  feet  of  water.  The  an- 
chorage between  Galveston  Island  and  another  smaller  one, 
called  Pelican  Island,  is  good,  in  five  fathoraa  of  water,  with 
a muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  of  Texas  who  are  not 
descendants  of  Spaniards  have  been  for  some  years  in  a 
slate  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

IB.  Tlie  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  lies  alrat^t  entirely  to  the 
east  of  the  liiblo-land,  in  the  lower  region  which  extends 
from  it  to  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  docs  not  reach  the 
ahorcs  of  the  sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening 
state  of  Taraaulipas.  Though  ibis  country  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  and  its  climate  re^H^mbiea  that  of  the 
Tierras  Cahentes,  its  surface  is  far  from  being  kj  level  as 
the  country  farther  south.  That  part  which  lies  south  of 
the  Rio  del  Tigro  is  indeed  rather  level,  or  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  of  great  elevation,  probably 
more  than  lO.UUO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some 
rich  mines  are  found  near  Pesqueria  and  Salinas.  The 
lower  parts  of  tlie  countn'  are  very  fertile,  but  only  culti- 
vated m biolatcd  places,  lliuugh  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is 
healthy.  Momeroy,  the  cajiital  of  the  state,  contains  I5,oyo 
inliobitants,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  ncighliouring  rich  mines.  Linares  has  400U  inhabitants, 
and  the  neighbourliooil  abounds  in  entile. 

19.  The  state  of  Tanmiilinas  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  fnim  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuc.i  to  that  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  still  north  of  the  latter  to  the  Rio 
Nueces,  hut  it  doe.s  not  reach  farther  inland  than  from  50 
to  7U  miles,  except  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  may 
be  about  150  miles  arn>9s.  It  is  a low  country,  in  which 
only  a few  hills  occur,  and  it  is  unhealiliy.  Though  very  ' 
fertile,  except  along  the  sundv  sea-shore,  it  is  lm«lly  l ulij- 
vntt‘il  anil  thinly  inhabited.  Its  CivaHt-linc,  which  is  about: 
4UO  mile*,  is  inuccv-ssible  on  account  of  the  long  narrow  : 
isKiiids  which  skirl  it,  but  the  navigation  is  not  dangerous,  | 
as  the  soundings  are  verv  regular  .'tlong  the  whole  line.  ! 
There  are  harbours  only  wliero  the  rivers  join  the  sea.  but 
their  ciitraticc  is  always  c.ruHH.Hl  by  bars,  w ith  only  a few  feet 
water  on  them.  This  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent which,  during  the  nurlhern  gales,  mUs  with  some  force 
to  the  south.  The  coinnietvial  wealth  of  this  state  consist.s 
in  its  forests,  in  which  fustic  and  logwood  arc  cut  to  a great 
extent.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Pueblo  Nuevo  do  Ta- 
maulipas,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  stale,  on  1 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Panuce,  about  six  miles  frmo  ' 
its  mouth.  The  horbuur  is  ^>o<i  and  safe,  and  the  bar  at  iU 
entrance  has  generally  twelve  feet  of  water,  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  scarcely  a cable’s  length  across.  The  town,  w hich 
was  foundr'il  in  l>i25or  Ib26,  is  rapidly  increasing.  I is  com- 
merce is  ccriMderalile.  as  most  of  the  Kuro[>ean  goods  which 
are  consumed  on  ihe  nurlhern  plain  are  here. 

SoUola  Marina  is  A small  harliour,  not  much  frequenteil,  insir 
tin*  muiiili  of  a btile  river,  the  Ri.i  de  Santandeto.  uit  thu 
banks  of  which  i-.  the  small  town  of  Saoiundcio,  formerly 
the  capital.  Mutauioios,  on  the  Hio  dc  No>te.  about  til 
miles  from  us  uiouUi,  has  about  dt'bU  iniiabitan's  ; vessels 


not  (hawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  water  may  ascena 
the  river  to  this  place. 

20.  The  territory  of  New  Mexico  comprehends  the  whole 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  it*  source  aloriij 
its  up|H‘r  course  to  .15*'  N.  lat.,and  also  the  desert  del  Muerio 
and  a fertile  tract  of  country  south  of  it,  extending  from 
32”  3u'  to  31*  N.  lat.  From  the  northern  district  great 
immliers  of  sheep  are  sent  to  the  southern  states,  and 
wool  is  exported.  The  southern  district  contains  some  tracts 
which  are  adapted  to  raising  agricultural  products  and 
fruits.  I'hc  mountainous  country  between  these  two  dis- 
tricts contains  copper-mines.  The  mountains  to  the  east 
and  west  nf  it  arc  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians,  as 
Utahs,  Nanahaws,  and  Kcres.  Many  of  them  are  settled 
among  the  whites  in  the  villages  in  the  level  country.  Sunia 

the  cnpilal,  is  built  on  a small  stream  which  joins  Ihu 
Rio  del  Nurle  from  the  east,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  last-mentioned  river.  It  contains  about  4000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  commerce  with  the  United  Stales  of 
Aincricu  and  the  statu  of  Chihuahua.  North  of  it  is  the 
town  of  Taos,  which,  according  to  Humboldt’s  Malement, 
bas  a population  of  about  9000  souls.  Paso  del  Norte,  in 
the  district  south  of  the  desert  del  Muerto,  bas  a population 
of  more  than  5000  souU,  and  is  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  northern  plain.  Tlie  surrounding  country 
roduccs  abundance  of  maize,  wheal,  and  excellent  fruits. 
Is  wine  and  grapes  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  confederation.  Ii  owes  its  fertility  to  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals  which  convey  the  abundant  water  of  tbs 
Rio  del  Norte  over  a district  of  considerable  extent. 

21.  LowerCalifornia,  and^22,  Upper  California.  [Cali- 
fornia.] 

Jfam</hr/uret.— Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  there  were 
many  flourishing  manufactures,  the  amninl  produce  of 
which  amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish 
dollars,  or  about  two  millions  of  English  money.  The  roost 
considerable*  were  those  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  of 
Puebla,  Chululo,  TIuscala.  (Jucrelaro,  Lagos.  Gnadalaxara, 
and  Tezcuco.  The  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  sad- 
dlery were  also  considerable.  The  manufacturers  owed  their 
prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a system  of 
mono|M>ty,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  country. 
After  the  harbours  were  thrown  o]M;n  to  a free  trade  (iu 
1820)  they  began  to  decline.  The  manufactures  of  cotton 
are  now  almost  coropleicly  destroyed.  Those  of  wool  are  in 
a lingering  stale,  but  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  saddlery 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

— The  commercial  intercniirsc  between  the 
coast  and  the  table-land*  is  diflicult  on  account  of  the  steep 
a.«rcnt  to  the  table-lambs  from  the  coa.st.  On  the  east  there 
are  only  two  caniage-roads,  as  h,is  been  already  obsened, 
which  lend  to  the  table-land;  and  this  is  uUo  the  case  on 
the  western  coast,  where  the  commumcalioii  between  Aca- 
pulco and  Mexico,  and  between  San  Bias  and  Guadalaxara, 
19  carricil  on  by  roads  which  are  only  passable  to  mules  and 
hor.Hrs.  No  such  obstacle  exists  between  the  harbours  of 
Maz  itlan  and  Guaymas  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  country 
fariher  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  over  the  Sierra 
Mailre,  by  which  the  g«>uds  landed  at  those  places  could  l>e 
enmed  to  Uuratigo  nr  the  (owns  of  the  northern  plain. 
Even  in  those  parts  whore  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
carriages  the  goods  arc  commonly  carried  by  mules,  on 
account  of  thu  great  number  of  these  animals,  and  the  low 
price  at  whii  h they  arc  bought 

I he  maritime  commerce  is  considerable.  In  the  begin- 
ning ol  the  present  century  the  exports,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt. amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars 
and  the  imports  to  fiflecn  millions  of  dollars.  Between  1820 
and  183U  however  the  exports  considerably  diminished,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  produce  of  the  minus,  the 
precious  metals  constituting  the  principol  article  of  expor- 
tation ; and  as  they  have  not  yet  been  resion^  to  that  llou- 
ri'hing  condition  in  which  they  were  before  1810,  the  amount 
of  the  exports  probably  siill  falls  considerably  short  of  tlie 
amountslutedliy  Humboldt,  for  the  other  articles  have  not 
incrcaivod  imich.  According  to  Humboldt’s  estimate  the 
exinris  in  1 .803  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  ami  their 
vaiuu  in  dollars 

Gold  and  silver  . 17.000,000  dollars, 

t^ochmeal  . . 2.400,uoo 

•■^"Kar  . . 1.300.000 

F.o;;r  , . 300.000 

Indigo  . . 280,000 
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Salt  meat  . • 

100,000  dollari. 

Hides 

. 8U.U0U 

Sarsaparilla  . 

80,000 

Vanilla 

. 60,000 

Jalap 

60.U00 

Soap 

. 50,000 

Campeaehy  wood  . 

40,000 

Tabasean  pepper 

. 3U,U00 

Spanish  dollars 

21,780.000 

Ward,  following  the  statement 

of  official  documents. 

found  that  in  this  estimate  Humboldt  )iad  overrated  the 
ex)M>rU  by  2,6)8,648  dollars;  as  no  flour  bad  been  exported, 
and  tho  exports  of  cochineal  amounted  only  to  l,tOO,.T27 
dollars,  and  those  of  sugar  to  281,025  dollars.  Though  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowlctlgo  are  isolated,  and 
in  many  instances  not  well  authenticated,  we  shall  attempt 
to  make  a rough  estimate  of  the  exports  for  the  years  fol- 
hiwing  1830.  preserving  Humboldt’s  statement  where  wc 
have  1*0  more  recent  data  t — 

Gold  atid  silver  . 14,000,000  dollars. 

C'oi-hincal  . . l.lOU.OftO 

Sugar  . , 300,000 

Indigo  . . 200,000 

Salt  meat  . , lOO.OOO 

Iliiles  . . 80.000 

Sar>atmrilla  . . 80,000 

Vanilla  , . 100,000 

Jalap  . . 80,000 

Soap  . . 30,000 

Canipeachy  wood  , 100,000 

Fu-.ltc  . . . 80,000 

Tabasean  popper  . 40,000 

CofTco  * . 20,000 

15,230,000 

Tliis  may  be  conHldere<l  as  an  appruximatien  lu  the  amount 
of  Uicexpurts  from  (he  harlHiursof the  Gulfof  Mexico,  namely, 
froiii  Sizal,  Cam (teacliy.  Villa  Hermo^,  Alvarado,  Vera  Crux, 
Tanipicu,  Taiuaulipas,  Sotio  Manna,  and  Matumoros.  No 
estimate  ran  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  the  harbours  of 
the  Pacific,  from  Acapulco.  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guay* 
liias,  and  (bun  tUo»o  of  Upper  California.  We  only  know 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  sent  to  Guayaquil 
and  Lima;  that  at  the  port  of  Guaymos  much  cupper,  which 
cutilains  gold,  is  shipped  fur  China,  where,  as  it  npiiears, 
an  easy  melbud is  known  of  separating  the  metals;  and  that 
large  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides,  with  buiue  tlour. 
are  exported  from  8.  Diego  tn  Upper  Califbiina.  No  kind  | 
of  commercial  intercourse  seems  to  exi&t  between  Central 
America  and  the  Mexican  stales,  but  a considerable  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  ainl  some  wool,  are  exportt^l  to  the 
United  Stales  of  North  America,  chiefly  from  Cobahuila 
and  New  Mexico. 

For  want  of  a general  and  more  recent  ehtimate  of  the 
imports,  wc  shall  transcribe  that  of  UumUuldL,  founded  on 
facts  which  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  may  still  be  u-seful  as  showing  (he  princ^l  articles  con- 
auincd  in  Mexico,  and  their  proportion.  Though  tho  con- 
sumption of  all  these  articles,  with  the  exception  pefha|is  of 
cocoa  and  wax,  must  have  greatly  iticreasod,  and  especially 
tbal  of  cotton  goo<ls,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  their  value 
in  money  is  not  greater  than  was  paid  for  them  at  the  time 
of  llumtxjldt,  ns  most  of  tlie  articles  wx>re  then  sold  for 
double'und  some  even  for  four  limes  the  present  [trices. 
Cocoa  do.  B not  appear  at  present  to  form  a large  article  of 
import,  great  quantities  of  it  being  grown  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco. 

l^Iumboldt’s  estimate  of  the  imports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  is 

Ariicts*.  Value  Ib  «k>IUr«. 

Hopas  (linens,  cottons,  cloth,  and  silk)  . 

1‘aper  ......  l.tUiU.UUO 

Biuiuly i.uuo.uoo 

Cocoa  ......  l.UOo.oOO 

Quicksilver  (for  the  mines)  . . . G50.6U*) 

Iron 6UU.00U 

Steel  .......  20U.0UU 

AVine 7UU.U0U 

Wax  .......  300,000 

14,650,000 


The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  forcigit  voaaels,  aa 
these  stales  have  a comparatively  small  number  of  merchant 
ships.  Tho  vc&seU  of  inu  United  States  of  America  almost 
exclusively  visit  the  smaller  ports,  as  Villa  Hermosa,  Alva- 
raflo,  Sotto  Marina,  and  Mntamoroa.  In  addition  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Uniloil  States,  their  produclsdiffer  from  those 
of  the  Mexican  slates.  All  the  products  exported  from 
Mexico  find  a ready  market  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
oQ'sily  paid  for  by  the  manufactured  goods  of  those  stales 
and  of  Europe.  The  American  vessels,  be‘ing  in  general  of 
a smaller  size,  can  safely  pass  tho  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  bo  done  by  the  larger  British  vessels,  which  are 
therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  and  Taroaulipas.  Next  in  number  to  the  American 
are  the  British  vessels,  and  then  those  of  France,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  Havre,  and  lastly  those  of  the  free  German  towns 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels 
rarely  appear  in  these  ]>orts. 

Hhiory  and  Cob*/»Yu(io«.— Though  Columbus  in  his 
last  voyagu  approached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  did 
not  como  in  sight  of  it  Thirteen  years  later  (151 7)  the 
peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  CapeC-atocbc  toCainpeachy 
Buy.  Thu  following  year.  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  tho 
discoveries  along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
Uie  Rio  Panuco ; he  visit»l  tho  islands  of  Sacriftcios  and 
S.  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  gave  them  the  names  which  they  still  preserve.  His 
account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excit^  the  desire  of 
conquest  In  1519  Heman  Cortes  landed  at  tho  place 
where  Vora  Cruz  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded 
and  called  Villarica  was  some  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
uear  a small  harbour  named  Chihauitzla.  With  his  little 
army  be  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  numerous  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  united  under  a powerful  sovereim,  the 
king  of  the  Azteka,  Montezuma,  or  more  correctly  Mocte- 
zuma.  Within  the  limits  of  this  empire  there  wero'some 
MtiaU  republics,  of  which  that  of  'nascala  united  with 
Ckirtes.  Cholula  was  also  a republic,  and  the  name  of  a 
third  is  preserved.  Iliat  of  Huajocingo ; all  three  were 
situated  w ithin  tho  territories  of  tho  present  state  of  Puebla. 
Tho  empire  of  the  Azteks  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table- 
lands; the  tablo-land  of  Michoucun  constituted  a separate 
and  independent  kingdom.  After  two  years  of  continuous 
ami  laborious  warfare,  Cortes  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
I empire  of  the  Azteks.  and  the  smaller  states  were  subjected 
: to  the  Spuiniards  almost  without  a struggle.  The  position 
which  tho  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  nations  of  German 
origin  mho  uvurtiirned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in 
thticxiunthosuf  AVestern  Europe.  Like  them,  the  Spaniards 
Were  obliged  to  establish  a kind  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
tliemselven  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  popu- 
lation. Ill  Eunipe  the  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  course  of 
time  united  so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  a change  has 
nut  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  probably  never  will  take 
place.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  belong  to  two  different 
races  of  roun,  differing  in  colourand  in  many  other  respects. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  also  hail  attained  a higher  degree 
' of  civilization,  whilst  in  Europe  the  conquerors  learned  from 
the  conquered  the  most  useful  arts  of  civilised  life.  Even 
now,  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the 
Spaniards  and  natives  cunslilute  two  perfectly  distinct 
rioMes. 

As  the  number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions 
of  Curies,  was  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  native 
population,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their 
countrymen.  A considerable  numlier  of  Spaniards  accord- 
ingly annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  odioers  of  government,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were 
possessed  of  extensive  property  in  land  within  Mexico, 
their  descendants  the  Creoles  settled  of  course  in  that 
country,  and  their  numbers  wore  continually  increasrng. 
The  Spanish  government  however  seems  not  to  have  formA 
n correct  idea  of  thoir  condition  among  the  natives,  and  to 
have  thought  that  tho  government  of  that  country  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  S|>ain  as  their  native 
country ; it  therefore  excluded  all  the  Oeoles,  or  dcscundanta 
of  Spaniards  bom  in  Mexico,  ftx>m  all  oflices  of  government, 
and  even  fVom  commissions  in  the  array.  Such  exclusion  ex- 
cited in  them  a considerable  degree  of  ill-wiU  against  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably  have  manifested 
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iUcir  in  t«»itUncc  ftnd  rebellion,  if  they  bad  not  feared  that 
the  native  population  would  toko  advantage  of  auch  a cir- 
cumstance to  effect  their  own  destruction.  Tliey  had  still  to 
fear  another  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  imperceptibly 
among  them.  Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  wivi»« 
with  them.  From  tlieir  inten-H»urs«  with  the  native  women 
sprung  up  a race  called  metis,  or  mcatixos,  which  increaied 
aUll  raster  than  that  of  the  Creoles,  who  however,  being  m 
possession  of  great  wealth,  wore  well  aware  that  as  long  as 
a regular  government  subsisted  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  the  natives  or  the  roestisos.  This  will  account 
for  the  fact,  otherw  ise  difficult  of  explanation,  that  no  sigiw 
of  active  dis^ialisfaction  manifested  themselves  in  Mexico 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  il»e  United  States  of  North 
America  had  obtained  their  independence,  though  the 
Mexicans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
tlieir  neighbours  had  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
political  condition  of  Mexico  would  not  have  undergone 
any  change  for  a long  time,  but  for  the  events  in  Europe 
and  in  Spain  in  IbOB.  By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte  the 
royal  family  wore  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  he  conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.  The  SpanianU  in  Mexico 
and  the  Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance 
to  the  government  establisl»e<l  by  the  French.  The  viceroy 
could  no  longer  receive  oedurs  from  Spain,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  organise  a government  whicn  should  act  inde- 
penduntly  under  a certain  sanction,  and  with  auUumty. 
but  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished  to 
establish  a national  representation  ; the  Spaniards  opposed 
the  measure,  and  prevented  the  eslabli>ihment  of  a system  of 
national  representation  fur  Mexico.  The  Creoles  submitted: 
but  the  public  mind  hod  been  agitated  by  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place,  and  soon  afterwaras,  in  1810,  the 
natives  and  the  mestizos  rose  against  the  government.  They 
were  headeil  by  l>on  Miguel  Hidalgo  y Castilla,  the  cura  or 
parish  priest  of  Dolores,  a small  town  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
naxuato.  Tlic  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  ^vemment. 
Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  sn  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Ouanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid,  whence  he 
advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  ofTenoeb- 
titUn.  The  Spanish  governor  sent  a small  corps  against 
him,  which  was  defeated  by  Hidalgo  on  the  30th  of  October 
■t  Las  Cruces,  a pass  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table- 
lands of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca..  But  notwithstanding 
this  victory,  Hidalgo  retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Calleja  at  Aculco.  Hidulgo  re- 
tired to  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara ; and  in  the  neighrour- 
hood  of  the  last-mentioned  town  ho  was  again  defeated,  and 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  haa  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many 
leaders  liegan  to  act  separately.  Tlic  roost  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Morelos,  cura  of  Nucupetaro, 
who  with  great  activity,  talents,  and  success  maintained 
the  southern  provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  governor, 
and  forrood  a junlti,  or  central  government,  which  in  Sep- 
tember. 1811,  assombliMl  in  the  town  of  Zntacuaro,  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan.  But  that  town  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  by  Calleja.  and  thejunta  were  dispersed.  Calleja  how- 
ever was  soon  obliged  h>  inarcli  against  Morelos,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  Ublo  laiid  of  Tenochtitlan  from  iho 
south.  He  was  attacked  by  Calleja  in  the  (own  of  Cuantla 
y Amilpas.  and  after  defending  himself  for  nearly  three 
months  with  great  skill  and  gallantry,  he  abandoned  that 
place  and  took  Oaxaca.  The  junta  was  now  increased  by 
new  members,  and  under  the  tiilc  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly it  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  on  the  1.1th  uf 
November,  1813.  But  after  that  event  Morelos  had  less 
success  in  his  daring  enterprises  ; and  in  November,  1815, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted  to  Mexico,  and  shot. 
Many  of  his  com]>anions  in  arms  maintained  the  conflict  for 
some  time,  but  they  did  not  act  in  concert  with  one  another, 
especially  after  one  of  them,  Tcr&n,  had  dissolved  the  con- 
greft,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Oaxaca  to  Tchua- 
c:in  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  The  viceroy  Venegas,  sup- 
ported by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Calleja,  destroyed 
suceesaively  the  armies  of  tlieso  chiefs,  so  that  when  Don 
Xavier  Mina,  the  famous  Spanish  guerilla  chief,  landc<l  in 
Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the  insurgents  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  that  be  was  unable  to  restore  their  cause,  and 
he  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  country  grailually  bc^mu 
more  tranquil,  and  in  IK20  it  vian  restored  nearly  to  the 
wme  degree  of  order  which  it  hud  enjoyed  before  18V8,  lo 


which  fortunate  result  the  mildness  of  the  new  viceroj 
ApoeWiica  materially  contributecL 
Tlie  events  whirh  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of 
1820  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  de- 
prived Spain  of  the  must  valuable  of  her  po<isesstons  in 
America,  whkh  it  liad  regained  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  money.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  had  for- 
merly made  common  cause,  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.  Apodaca.  who  in- 
clined lothe  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  ihecoiistilu- 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  Augustin 
de  Ilurbide,  a young  man,  born  in  the  province  of  Valla- 
dolid, of  respectable  but  not  wealUiy  parents.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Ias  Cruces,  and  always 
shown  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish  party.  Ilurbide 
bad  about  8UU  men  under  his  command,  when,  on  the  24tli 
February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Igu»U.  on  the  load 
from  Mexico  lo  Acapulco,  ho  issued  a proclamation,  which 
since  that  lime  has  boon  called  the  Plan  uf  Iguala.  Its 
object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties.  It  was  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  still  to  preserve  its  union  with 
Spain.  To  effei:!  this,  the  crown  of  Mexico  was  to  be  offered 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  one  of 
his  brothers,  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo,  pro- 
vided thev  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  country.  Though 
Ilurbide  bad  certainly  exceeded  the  powers  which  he  had 
received  from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  this  proposal 
met  the  wishes  uf  most  persons,  took  no  step  to  emsh 
Ilurbide  ; and  the  Spaniards  of  the  cspital,  alarmed  at  tbit 
delay,  deposed  him,  and  placed  Don  Francisco  Novella  at 
the  ficad  of  affairs.  But  the  disorders  which  always  attend 
such  violent  changes  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  bis  troops 
with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  still  ex- 
isting in  the  counir)  , and  to  bring  over  to  his  party  all  the 
Western  and  northern  provinces.  Before  the  month  of 
July,  the  whole  country  recognised  his  authority,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  Novella  had  sliut  himself 
up  with  all  the  Euro{)ean  troops.  At  this  moment  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the  new 
constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  O'Donoju.  Iturbide  has- 
tened to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interview  with  O'Donoju,  end 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  Plan  of  Igu&la  as  an  armistice 
and  final  settlement,  if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  This 
is  called  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  Iturbide  thus  got  possession  of  the  capital,  where  a 
junta  and  a regency  were  established,  but  in  such  a form  that 
all  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.  By  a decree  of 
the  Cortes,  dated  the  1 3lh  Februaiy,  1 822,  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova was  declared  lo  be  illegal,  null,  and  void  ; and  Iturbide, 
who  had  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  a great  iiumlicr  uf  ad- 
herents, found  no  difflculiy  in  ascending  the  throne.  The 
army  declared  him  emperor  of  Mexico  on  (he  18th  of  May, 
1822.  and  he  took  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Mexican  congress,  which  had  been 
opened  on  the  24th  of  February ; but  a struggle  for  power 
soon  arose  between  Iturbide  and  the  congress,  whicn  the 
emperor  terminated  bv  dissolving  the  assembly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the 
3Uth  October,  1822.  On  the  same  day  he  formed  anew 
legndative  assembly,  composed  of  persons  favourable  to  his 
wishes  and  inlentionii.  But  he  had  not  skill  enough  lo  re- 
concile his  companions  in  orms  to  these  changes.  Several 
generals  declar^  against  his  proceedings,  and  prepared  for 
resistance.  Iturbide,  terrified  at  the  storm  whicn  was  ready 
to  burst  on  all  sides,  called  together  the  old  congress,  abdi- 
cated in  March,  1823,  and  went  lo  Europe,  whence  however 
he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824.  He  had  been  outlawed  by 
tho  congress,  and  upon  landing  on  the  coavt,  he  was  shot  at 
Padilla,  in  Taroaulipas.  Thus  Mexico  obtained  its  inde- 
denco  and  a constitution,  without  a civil  war.  But  as  this 
object  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  energetic  cooperation 
of  (he  army,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  peace  of  tho  country 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  discontents  of  the  generals. 
This  has  in  fact  occurred  several  times;  but  happily  such 
insurrections  have  been  easily  suppress)^,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tliat  gut  up  by  Santanna,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  struggle  against  Ilurbide.  Under  pretext 
of  the  country  being  discontented  with  tho  administration, 
he  coUccUhI  an  army  in  1832,  brought  some  other  gene- 
rals over  to  his  side,  and,  after  several  conflicts,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  government. 
Being  aware  that  he  wat  less  distinguished  as  a statesman 
Ilian  as  u general,  he  undertook  in  person  an  expedition 
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against  Texas,  the  population  of  wbich,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  men  into  open  rebellion  against  the  ^vernraent. 
After  some  success,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  This  circum- 
stance was  favourable  to  the  government,  and  since  that  lime 
the  peace  of  the  cuunlr)'  has  not  been  materially  disturbed. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  Fundamental  Act  was 
published  on  the  4tb  of  October.  Iu24.  The  ounstitulion 
15  tnodellul  on  that  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and 
most  of  tite  articles  are  transcripts  of  the  corresponding 
articles  in  llic  constitution  of  that  confederation.  1 he  legis- 
lative power  U vested  in  a congress,  which  consists  of  two 
cliamhers,  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate. 
The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
elected  for  a term  of  two  years  by  tho  citUens  of  the  states. 
Kuch  state  elects  a representative  fur  every  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  if  there  is  a fraction  exceeding 
forty  thousand.  Native  Mexicans  alone  can  be  chosen,  or 
such  os  have  resided  in  the  republic  for  more  than  eight 
years,  wlio  must  also  possess  landed  properly  to  the  amount 
of  SUUO  dollars,  or  soino  trade  or  profession  which  produces 
lUOU  dollars  annually.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  a plurality  of  votes  in  the 
stale  legislatures.  Ho  who  has  tho  greatest  number  of 
votes  rolaius  his  seat  for  four  years ; the  other  only  for  two 
years.  The  members  cf  the  senate  must  possess  all  the 
quahtications  retjuisite  for  a deputy,  and  must  also  be  thirty 
years  of  ago;  a deputy  may  be  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
The  congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
closes  its  ordinary  sessions  on  Uie  l5lhof  April;  but  an 
extraordinary  congress  may  be  called  by  tlie  executive. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, both  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  for  a term 
of  four  years.  Native  Mexicans  only,  who  are  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  country,  can  be  elected  to 
these  high  offices.  Though  the  great  outlines  of  this  con- 
stitution resemble,  in  all  important  points,  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  llie  Mexican  congress  is  vested  , 
villi  much  greater  power.  It  has  not  only  a larger  | 
lavonue,  and  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  matters  respecting  ' 
religion,  but  it  has  likew  ise  the  pow  er  of  determining  many 
points  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  belong  to  the 
several  Mates.  This  difference  arises  from  the  different 
way  in  which  the  i^ncral  congress  was  funned.  In  the 
United  States  |of  North  America  the  stale  governments 
were  fully  organised  before  the  formation  of  a general 
government,  and  in  the  Act  of  Confuduration  the  states 
preserved  all  their  original  power  which  it  was  not  thought 
ex{>edient  to  confer  on  the  general  government.  In  Mexico 
however  tho  general  government  had  to  establish  the  state 
governments,  and  could  appropriate  to  itself  os  much  power 
08  it  thought  fit. 

(Humbolcli,  Essai  Politique  *ur  la  Nouv^lle  R»p<^ne; 
Poinsol,  Notee  on  Mexico ; Lyon's  Journal  qf  a Residence 
and  Tour  in  the  Republic  qf  Mexico;  Ward’s  Mexico  in 
18‘27  ; Hardy’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  qf  Mexico  in  1826- 
182S;  Pike’s  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western 
Territory,  S^c. ; A Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  in 
Mexico;  Coulter's  ’Notes  on  Upper  Californio,'  in  the 
London  Geogr.  Journal.  voU  t.  ; Galindo's  ' Description  of 
the  River  Usuroosinta,’  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal, 
vol.  iii. ; luarro’s  History  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Guatemala ; 
Holley’s  Observations  on  Texas;  Conslitua'on  Federal  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  Mexico,  OcL  14,  1824. 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  some  light 
has  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  this  subject,  it  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity ; nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  that  deserve  attention.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  older  and  more  important  monuments  of 
Mexico  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Mexican,  but  the  pro- 
ductions cither  of  thoToltecans  or  of  some  still  more  antient 
nation.  Secondly,  these  remains  arc  by  some  sunposod  to 
exhibit  affinity,  both  in  their  general  character  and  mode  of 
construction,  and  the  stylo  of  sculpture  and  the  costume 
represented  in  them,  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thirdly, 
hierogljphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  edifices  were 
employed  by  both  people. 

With  rejpurd  to  the  aboriginal  architoctnro  of  this  part  of 
America,  it  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  vast 
scale  and  massiveness  of  its  monuments,  but  in  tho  appli- 
cation of  the  pyramid,  or  of  forms  composed  of  it.  Pyra- 
mids not  inforiur  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  even  still 


larger  dimensions  in  their  plan  or  base,  exist  in  the  Mexican 
territories;  and  examples  of  the  second  class  occur  in 
pyramid  towers,  consisting  of  a series  of  truncated  py- 
ramids placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one 
being  smaller  than  tiio  one  on  which  it  immediately  rests, 
so  that  it  stands  upon  a platform  or  terrace.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  pyramid  tower  or  temple  at  Xochicalco,  which, 
accxirding  to  Nebel's  restoration  of  it,  consisted  of  five 
stories,  and  consequently  had  four  terraces:  its  sides  were 
ornamented  with  rude  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  had  a projoctum  of  three  inches. 
The  pyramid  lower  ofCholula  resembles  in  no  small  degree 
the  temple  of  Bel  us  as  described  by  Herodotus,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  eight  stories,  each  forming  a platform  on 
wliich  stands  the  uue  above  it.  The  angle  of  inclination 
of  tliese  truncated  pyramids  is  seldom  less  than  70  degrees, 
which  differs  little  from  that  of  tho  skies  of  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Some  of  these  edifices  appear  to  have  been  not  temples 
only,  but  to  have  containeo  sepulchral  chambers  and  aimrt- 
ments  for  the  priests;  they  had  also  descending  galleries 
leading  down  into  caveriied  recesses  or  halls,  that  were 
doubtless  used  either  for  religious  mysteries  or  as  places  of 
concealment  for  treasure. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  tne  style  of 
architecture  was  the  great  temple  at  Palenque  (built,  accord- 
ing to  the  bold  assumption  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Solomon),  which  comprised  within 
its  extensive  precincts  various  sanctuaries  and  sepul- 
chres, courts  and  cloisters,  subterraneous  galleries,  and 
cells  for  the  habitation  of  the  priests.  The  whole  rusts 
on  a platform,  composed  of  tnree  graduated  terraces, 
and  forms  a spacious  quadrangle  enclosed  by  porticoes. 
Ou  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an  ascent  or  flight  of 
stairs,  and  on  the  east  a second  flight  leading  down,  after 
the  first  is  ascended,  into  the  cluislereil  court.  Beneath 
the  cloisters  are  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  initiatory 
galleries;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  what 
appu.irs  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  'high  place.’  The 
city  of  Palenque  itself  exhibits  a variety  of  buildings,  tem- 
ples, palaces,  baths,  and  private  houses,  all  manifesting 
excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  considerable  skill 
in  design. 

The  remoins  of  a palace  at  Miilm  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  grandeur ; and  tho  walls 
appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  externally,  in  imi- 
tation of  mat  or  basket  work,  a species  of  decoration  charac- 
torislic  of  ToUeean  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a portico  with  plain 
cylindrical  columns  differing  from  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vostness  of 
some  of  these  Mexican  or  ToUecan  constructions,  wo  may 
adduce  tho  instance  furnished  by  the  great  toocalli,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Cbolula,  the  side  of  whose  base  is  1440  feet,  whereas 
that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  only  7C3  feet.  The 
height  however  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  not  mure  than 
177  foet,  and  as  the  receding  terraces  are  very  wide,  and  the 
area  of  tho  upper  platform  or  terrace  small  in  comparison 
with  tho  area  of  the  base,  the  outline  of  the  whole  would  not 
be  that  of  a continuous  pyramid,  but  merely  such  os  might 
bo  inscribed  within  such  figure. 

At  Teotihuacan,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  an  immense  number  of  pyra- 
mids. several  hundred  small  ones  ranged  in  files  or  Iuich, 
and  two  larger  ones  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platforms,  the  slo|>c8 
between  which  consisted  of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
colossal  stone  statue  covered  wiib  plates  of  gold,  which 
were  stripped  off  by  Cortes's  soldiers,  and  tho  statues  them- 
selves  destroyed. 

Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  works  of  magnifi- 
cence, others  oxUt  which  attest  the  high  degree  civilization 
attained  by  the  Tollecans,  such  as  Cyclo|vcan  road/i  {iiid 
bridges.  The  former  of  the»e  were  coiistruclud  uf  huge 
blocks  of  stono,  and  frequently  carried  on  a continue 
level,  so  os  to  be  viaducts  acrobs  valleya  Thuru  arc  aino 
throughout  Central  America  numerous  excavations  or  rock- 
hewn  halls  and  caverns,  railed  by  the  natives  ‘granaries  of 
the  giants.’  They  resemble  the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Argos 
known  by  tho  name  of  tho  Treasury  of  Atreus,  arc  gene- 
rally dome-shaped,  and  tho  central  apartment  is  lighted 
through  sn  aperture  in  its  vault  Other  points  of  resem- 
blaoco  to  Cyclopean  masonry  may  be  found  in  the  doorways 
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to  thc»c  Kubtcrranoous  galleritm  and  apartments,  which  are 
Hinular  to  the  ('utu  of  Myccnao ; ninl  also  in  the  p(^cuIiar 
triangular  arch  formed  by  courses  of  atones  projecting  over 
uucU  other.  Arches  of  this  mode  of  con.itruction  arc  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  tire  building  at  Palenquu.  The  remains 
of  sculpture  found  in  Mexteu  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
variety  Ixith  of  firm  and  mu'.ehal.  Captain  Vetch  has 
desenbed  {Londtm  Geog.  Journal^  vol.  vii.,  p.  Dacolleo 
tiun  of  stone  figures  in  his  possession,  which  were  recently 
prerured  from  the  banks  of  the  nver  Paniico. 

MKXICO,  or.  as  it  is  now  commonly  written,  Mejico.tho 
capital  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in 
N.  lat.  and  ‘jy®  lu' W.  lung.,  746&  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
hca.  Ir  stands  nearly  III  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains, 
i-i  commonly  calleil  tho  Vale  of  Tenochtiilan.  which  was  the 
imino  given  to  the  town  before  the  year  1510.  This  vale 
has  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  south  to  north  fiftydwo 
milc.s  and  from  east  to  west  thirty-four  miles.  Its  circuit, 
measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it,  is 
nearly  ‘iii5  miles;  and  its  area  is  1710  sauare  miles,  or 
nearly  e<iual  in  extent  to  the  county  of  l,ancaster;  but 
about  one-tenth  of  its  surfaci*,  or  164  square  miles,  is 
opcupicfl  by  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of 
Tezeueo,  which  covers  a surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupioti 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  lower  lima  the  great  st|uare  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  its  wt>stcni  shores,  on  swampv  ground.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  is  ifie  lake  of  Chaleo,  which 
contains  a small  island  and  the  pleiuant  village  of  Xico, 
and  is  separated  by  a dike  from  the  lake  of  Xochimilco. 
Thu  surface  of  these  two  lakes  is  nearly  four  feet  above 
the  great  square  in  the  town,  and  they  occupy  nearly  fifty 
Sfjunrc  miluti.  lliuir  water  is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  other 
lakes  is  brackish  or  salL  North  of  the  lake  of  Texcuco  is 
the  lake  of  St  Christoval,  which  covers  about  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  twelve  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Tezeueo.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a dike,  and  its 
northern  portion  is  calleil  the  lake  of  Xaltocan.  The  north' 
western  comer  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Zum- 
pango,  which  is  likewise  divided  into  two  portions  by  a dike: 
the  eastern  is  called  the  lake  ofCoyotcpec,  and  the  western 
that  of  Zitlaltepec.  This  lake  is  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Toacuco,  but  occupies  only  ton  square  miles. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly 
from  the  ranges  which  enclose  the  vale,  is  poure<l  into  these 
lakes,  which  nave  no  outlet:  the  greatest  (quantity  enters 
the  lake  of  Zumpango,  which  is  the  must  elevaleil.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water  which 
accumulated  in  these  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  slrt'els  of  Mexico.  To 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  tho  Spanish  government  caused 
a canal  to  be  made  thmugh  the  mountains  of  Nochistongo, 
which  tie  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the 
superabundant  water  from  the  lake  is  carried  off.  This 
stupendous  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Deaague  of 
Huchuetoco,  is  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
luoo  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  from  6u  to  75  feet  high.  It 
is  justly  considered  ono  of  the  most  astonishing  hydraulic 
works  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vnle  are  lowest  un  the 
north  side,  where  they  rise  only  a few  hundred  feet  above 
tlic  level  grounds  of  the  vale,  but  they  are  higher  on  the  other 
sides,  cs]>ecially  on  the  south  and  south-eust.  Near  the 
Kiuth-eastem  angle  is  Mount  Istaccihuatl,  which  is  l.\7<)4 
feet  above  tho  sea-level,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
It  iS  connected  by  a ndgo  with  Mount  Popocalep«Ml.  which 
lies  farther  south,  and  attains  the  height  of  ]?,8.H4  feet. 
The  Rurfaco  of  tho  vule  itself  is  nut  a level  plain,  but 
is  inlerst'cted  by  very  irregularly  shajwd  rocks,  which  are 
Sometimes  isolatotl  and  sometimes  m groups  singularly 
arrangecl.  The  most  elevated  aro  the  Cuesta  de  Baricntos, 
north  of  the  town,  which  rises  3b«  feet  above  its  base:  nml 
the  Corrode  Chicimuutlo,  which  lies  to  the  ncvth  cast,  and 
rises  1055  feet  alsivo  the  lowest  part  of  the  vale.  Tho  dis- 
tricts between  tlie  western  range  and  the  takes  are  richly 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  cuUivaled  ground,  where  wlwat  and  the  other  grains  and 
vegoiables  of  Europe  arc  raised  in  abundam'e ; hut  large 
tracts  of  country'  east  of  the  lakes  are  blerilc.  the  surface 
hemg  covered  with  a saline  eftloresceiUM',  and  the  cultivatetl 
spot.-,  and  villagi's  are  dUtaut  from  one  atioihor. 

Mexico  IS  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  dry 


season  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  ofTelcueo,  whose 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  aro  sometimes  driven  by  easlerlv 
winds  to  llie  eastern  border  of  the  town,  which  is  prolecic'l 
against  inundations  by  dikes.  The  streets  are  very  wide, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  by  lixikiiig  down 
any  two  at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other,  the 
spectator  commands  a view  of  nearly  tho  whole  town.  Tliey 
are  all  well  paved,  and  have  side-walks  of  flat  stones.  The 
private  houses,  though  spacious,  arc  rather  low,  seldom  ex- 
ccedingone  ktury ; but  being  constructed  eillier  of  umy  gdaluid 
or  porphy^,  they  have  an  airof  solidity  and  even  of  magni- 
ficence. The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate buildings  is  owing  partly  to  the  aifficuliy  of  laying  a 
good  foundation,  ns  water  is  tinifurmly  found  at  a very  lew 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  partly  to  Ihie  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. In  consequence  of  the  water  all  itie  larger  build- 
ings are  raise<l  upon  piles.  The  roofs  of  the  housi^s  are  tlut, 
und  as  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  another  fora 
considerable  flistance,  when  seen  from  an  elevation  they 
look  like  immense  terraces.  The  houses  arc  all  squares 
enclosing  o{»eii  courts,  which  ore  surrounded  by  corridors. 
Thu  entrance  leads  through  a large  gate  into  the  court,  and 
the  stairs  are  opposite  to  the  gate.  The  best  apai  tments, 
which  are  generally  painted,  arc  towards  the  street,  and  all 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

Tho  squares  arc  siracious  ami  generally  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  hewn  stone  in  a good  stylo  of  architecture. 
The  principal  square  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which,  on  two 
sides,  is  sunounded  by  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  and 
on  tho  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Kstado,  or  the  palace  of  Cortes, 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  has  bct>n 
removed  since  the  Revolution.  Tlii.'i  square  is  the  market 
for  vegetables  and  fruila.  those  of  tho  south  of  Europe  being 
cultivated  in  the  vale  of  Tenochlitlan  itself,  whilst  Inc  fruits 
of  the  tropics  are  brought  from  the  plain  of  Cuantla  Amil- 
pas  and  from  IsUa.  [MaxtCAN  States]  Manufiicturo<l 
goods  are  sold  in  the  Portales,  or  covered  colonnoflcs,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  a largo  scale,  and  all  well  sup- 
plied with  goods  from  Europe  and  China.  Several  princi- 
pal shops  open  into  Uie  Purlales,  and  innumerable  petty 
venders  display  their  wares,  crowded  on  tables,  in  boxes 
and  in  baskets.  The  Parian,  orbozaar.is  a square  building, 
divided  into  uniform  compartments  by  two  principal  cru.ss 
streets,  and  others  subdividing  it.  The  ]>alnce,  in  uhich 
the  viceroy  formerly  was  lodged,  and  which  at  present  wrves 
as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Unilerl  Mexican 
States,  niid  also  contains  the  senate-house  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal public  offices,  is  a building  of  great  cxivnt,  mrUuling 
a number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with  separate  stair- 
cases and  suites  of  apartments.  One  of  these  courts  con- 
tains tho  botanic  garden,  which  however  hnsbivii  much  neg- 
lected oflate.  The  College  of  Mines  is  a large  edifice,  biitU  in 
a pure  taste  mid  magnificent  style,  but  though  finished 
hardly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  falling  to  ruins,  owing  to  sumo 
defect  in  the  construction.  It  contains  a rich  collection  of 
minerals,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  a prufos.s<ir  gives  lecimva 
on  chomisiry  and  mineralogy.  The  Acorduda,  or  great 
pnsrm,  is  a substantial  and  large  building,  wdiirh  will  ix»n- 
lain  above  1200  prisoners.  The  ho-pital,  now  comericrl 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a lingo  site,  and  is  well 
buitf.  The  university  budding  is  not  dtslingui^dted  by  taste 
or  iiiagnifiruncc ; it  contains  a colleclion  of  Mexican  aiiti- 
quilius,  uniung  which  is  the  c«debrnte«l  stone  of  saenfice. 
The  Acadomy  of  Arts,  wluch  is  a fine  building,  cuiilaliis  n 
great  collection  nf  niotleU,  with  casts  of  all  the  lH>st.staluC'» 
of  iinticnt  and  tnoilorn  limes  and  a school  for  drawing. 

llie  numerous  churches  and  convents  with  their  cupolas 
and  slcunles  give  the  town  a magnificent  appearance.  Tho 
cathedral  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  g.  eat  reor<i//»,  or  temple, 
of  tiiu  god  Mixitli.  Ono  part  is  low  and  of  bad  (lothic  ar- 
chileeiure;  but  the  other,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  is  very 
handsome.  The  interior  is  lofty,  nmgtiificeiif,  nnd  im|»«»s- 
ing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  cluiren  is  fixed  the  krllendti, 
a circular  stone,  coverwl  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by  which 
iliH  Aztecs  nr  Mexicans  userl  to  designate  the  monihsof  ilio 
year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a ^»erl'etual 
calendar.  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  distinguished  hy  its  extent,  architectural  beauty, 
and  Wealth. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  tho  western  extremity  of 
the  (own,  resembles  a park : it  is  laid  out  in  lines,  diverging 
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from  different  centres,  and  is  plantcil  irith  a great  variety  of 
tri-CK.  In  llic  rentre  is  a fountaui,  ^>l]ich  is  supplitii  with 
Water  frum  thogreal  aqueduct  leading  from  S.  Fc  lo  Ihecily. 
The  water  u carried  aluiig  m treucncs,  no  as  to  water  the 
plants  and  trce-i.  and  u then  discharged  into  the  lake  of 
Tezctioo.  Ah  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stand-i  is  low, 
all  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  fret  aliuve 
its  level ; they  are  broad,  paved  in  the  middlo.  and  planted 
on  both  sides  with  double  rows  of  trees.  These  roads,  called 
pnN<  os.  afford  delightful  rules. 

As  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Temico  is  own  sailer  than 
that  of  the  Baltic,  according  to  the  ex]ieriments  of  Hum* 
boldt,  ancl  as  the  water  which  is  fuimtl  a few  feet  under 
the  suifacc  is  also  brackish,  the  city  is  sujiphed  with  drink- 
able water  by  two  aiiueducts,  which  bring  it  down  from 
sources  sitnnied  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  vale.  The 
larger  aqueduct,  leading  from  S.  Fc  lo  (he  Alameda,  and 
fhciicn  to  the  lake,  is  11,1^5  yards  long,  and  in  one  third  of 
its  course  is  supported  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick  plastered 
over.  Ita  water,  which  is  very  pure,  is  distributed  through 
the  citv.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of  Chapoltepcc,  is  3r>UB 
wrds  long,  mid  rests  on  arches,  which  are  nine  and  a 
liulffcet  apart,  and  the  columns  four  feet  thick.  Tlie  width 
Ls  about  SIX  feet  and  a half.  The  stream  of  water  is  two  ' 
feet  and  a quarter  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  This  water,  j 
which  is  less  pure,  is  consumcil  in  tbo  suburbs  contiguous 
to  the  city  on  the  south. 

The  city  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  v^ctables 
by  small  boats,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of  Tezcuco ; ’ 
but  as  the  lake  is  very  shallow  in  January  and  February,  j 
the  supply  is  then  ecnerally  stopped,  and  the  city  depends,  | 
e»peci^lly  for  vegctAles,  on  the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Izta- 
pulapan.  which  leads  from  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  to  the 
town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  hut  always  cnvcre<l  with  small 
canoes  lottilcd  with  fruits  ond  vegetables:  it  passes  through 
the  chinampas.  or  boating  gardims,  w hich,  in  their  present 
state,  are  long  narrow  strips  of  ground,  rcdccmcrl  from  the 
hurromidiiigbwainp.and  intorsect<'«l  by  small  canals.  They 
aro  well  cultivated,  abound  in  fine  \egeiables.  and  their  ' 
edges  are  pbnu-rl  with  poplars.  It  is  stated  that  they  uri*  ‘ 
gii.ally  coiiNistcd  of  wuoden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
flnuicd  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence 
their  name  is  derived.  At  present  they  are  stationary,  but  j 
it  is  stiid  that  thcru  arc  still  some  ttoaiing  goidens  in  the  : 
lake  of  Xochimilco.  . I 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is 
the  pnla«'e  of  Chapoltepcc,  which  is  built  on  a rock,  lo  the  1 
f./ol  uf  which  ihu  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  exleuded  at  | 
the  lime  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes  (1321).  Thu  palace,  I 
whirh  was  built  by  one  of  iho  viceroys  of  Mv.\ico.  is  properly 
a fiirtrcbs;  hut  it  is  now  in  a very  dilapidated  stale.  | 
Tlic  place  is  fretiuonlly  visited  by  the  native.s  and  foreigners  ! 
on  account  of  the  fine  riew  it  affords  over  the  city  and  the 
greater  jiurt  of  llio  vale  of  Tenochlitlan.  For  the 
of  Tezcuco.  jce  Mrxican  Statis. 

The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  between  IdO.OOO 
and  1 50.0U0  souls,  and  consists  mostly  of  Creoles,  or  dcscen- 
duntsof  Spaniards ; the  Mestizos,  or  duscendantsof  Spanianls 
and  Indians,  not  amounting  to  half  that  number.  The 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  called  Sarugales,  Guachinangos,  1 
or  Le}M)rcs,  live  in  a stale  of  abject  poverty,  which  is  owing  ! 
to  their  indolent  habits.  Tliey  amount  to  about  30.00U.  i 
Thu  manufactures  aru  not  inii>urtant.  except  those  of  plate 
and  tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government,  as  in  all  the  Mexican  stales.  Gold  lace 
is  also  liiadu.  There  aru  also  a few  manufactures  of  soap, 
cotton,  and  hat.s ; but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  manu- 
faciuretl  goods  fur  the  consumption  of  the  inhabil,inls  nro 
imported  frum  : silk  stuffs,  and  especially  stockings, 

also  fiom  China.  Tlie  commcn  c of  Mexico  is  limited  to 
the  importation  of  these  foreign  goiids,  and  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  tile  priKluco  of  the  mines,  Tlie  city  owes  its  pretent  i 
iinportuni«e  to  tho  ctrcumslanco  of  being  the  residence  of 
(ho  federal  government  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  of  a great  ' 
number  of  very  we.ilihy  individuals.  ! 

( Huiiiboldi's  jpwai  P'llitiqtifr  gur  in  Nouk^IU  ; 

Wards  Mexico  in  IB27;  Pyin.M>t‘s  .Vo/c*  nn  Mexico; 
I.yon's  Jimrrml  of  a T'nir  in  ihu  liefuhlir  t(f.\fexico;  .1 
SkeleA  rtf  ihc  CutinmmvMi  Society  Mcxic*u)  ; 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF.  is  a mcililuiranean  sea,  which  is 
united  by  numerous  straits  with  the  Atlantic,  fixmi  which  it 
is  separated  by  a row  of  islands  and  widely  extended  banks.  | 
The  Wg  chaiu  of  the  Antilles  forms  its  eastern  boundary  i 


I between  10**  and  20”  N.  lat.,  and  several  small  banks  wiih 
j the  Great  and  Lilllo  Bahama  Bank,  extend  alon;;  it  from 
I 20”  lo  26”  N.  hit.  It  is  ilividcd  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
' the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  Tim 
length  of  the  whole  Kca.  from  eu>l-soulh-east  to  west- 
north-we.Ht.  is  nut  much  short  uf  30UU  miles.  It  is  divided 
I into  two  portions  by  tho  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  ui:riR,s 
Ihu  sea  from  east  to  west.  Of  these  portions  the  southern, 
in  modern  times,  has  oblumed  ibo  name  of  the  L'aribiscati 
Seu,  whilst  that  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  ihu 
uorihern  portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea,  which  extends  from  east  lo  west 
nearly  20U0  miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  with  an  average 
breadth  uf  less  tlian  6U0  miles,  is  free  from  rocks  and  dangers 
to  navigation  between  the  I.esser  Antilles  ami  8i»®  W.  1<  ng., 
except  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  there  un*  itu- 
ineruus  sleep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  wcslwanl  lo 
?U”.  ^Yest  of  80®.  and  indeed  from  the  innermoHl  rcre-s 
of  the  Gulf  uf  Darien,  tho  coast  is  lined  by  numcr<»uK  i-ecfs 
and  low  wooded  Ulamls,  called  kevs,  which  in  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  increase  in  number,  and 
render  navigation  mure  intricate  and  dao^eruus.  Ihu 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mediterra- 
nean, is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a strait  about  120 
miles  wide,  which  is  formed  by  C^e  S.  Antonio,  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Cutoche, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  Mninsula  of  Yucatan.  Tho 
length  of  the  Gulf,  frum  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  to  the  ea.st- 
em  coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
tow-ards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ; but  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  on  tho  south,  and  the  sbore.s  of  Ixmisiana 
and  Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  docs  not  exceed  530  miles. 
Shoals  and  smalt  islamlsarerarewithin  thebodyofthesca,und 
occur  only  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  nml 
alung  the  peninsula  uf  Y ucatan.  Along  the  coa»t  of  Mexico 
the  soundings  are  very  regular,  beginning  at  a dislanct^  of 
about  30  miles  with  100  fathoin.A,  and  decreasing  gradually  as 
wu  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern  extremitv,  whrro 
the  Gulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  anil  Florida 
Strait,  the  navi^tion  is  rendered  very  intricate  bv  the  Flo- 
rida Reef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  ami 
the  numerous  keys,  shoals,  and  islets  which  surround  tho 
uorihern  coast  of  Cuba. 

Thu  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the 
summer  from  May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border 
along  the  islands  all  the  year  round.  But  alung  the  coast 
of  V enezuela  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Ulhmus  the 
winds  are  subject  tu  a regular  change  from  November  to 
April.  In  the  Caribbean  Rea  calms  and  light  winds  suc- 
ceed tho  trade-winds  in  Nos’cmber  until  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  tho  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  ami  varie.s 
only  to  the  north  up  to  tho  month  of  April.  This  wind 
blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is  attended  with  rain,  but  dut*s 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12®  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of 
whirh  parallel  (he  trade-wind  always  blows.  Calms  and 
light  airs  in  April  indicate  the  change  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  Nurten,  or  northern  gales,  are  much  dr»:aded  by  na- 
vigators. They  begin  in  September  or  OctolxT,  and  be- 
come prevah'nl  in  November:  they  blow  with  the  greatc-t 
force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  tlm  month  of  April. 
Tliese  violent  gales  generally  blow  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  and  last  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  arc 
interruptwl  by  mmlemte  winds  from  the  ca.st,  which  emn- 
luonly  last  three  or  lour  days.  At  the  setting  in  of  a*  noithcr’ 
the  larger  vcssids,  which  cannot  enter  the  stialtuw  linibours 
of  this  coast,  arc  obliged  to  slip  Ihoir  anchors  and  leave 
the  shore. 

The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this 
change  of  winds.  A strong  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean 
Seu  from  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wide  strait  Ih'Iwik-mi  the 
Ulands  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  unc  tu  ono 
mile  and  n half  per  hour,  but  not  sc  quick  in  those  which 
lie  farther  north,  yet  the  rate  is  about  twenty  miles  per  day 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Dominica ; it  then  diniinishis  gradu- 
ally to  ten  and  even  eight  miles,  which  latter  rote  iKcure 
near  the  Virgin  Lslands.  The  strongest  current  within  tho 
Caribbean  Sea  i-i  met  with  along  tho  coaMs  of  Vemzuela 
and  New  Granada:  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year  r-»und 
as  fur  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  viiat  buy  only 
from  May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  eea.ses 
in  November  the  currents  begin  tu  run  to  the  westward  sumo 
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days  before  the  north*we»t  winds  come  on,  and  continue  to  nobility,  and  genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Flanders ; Bruges 
flow  in  that  direction  to  the  month  of  April.  But  in  the  1531,  4to. ; and  ' Chronieon  Flandrieo,  ab  anno  Cbristi  445 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  most  southern  corner  of  the  Caribbean  usaue  ad  annum  1*278,’  Nurnberg,  1538,  4to. ; 'Chronicles 
8ea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  invorted  ; tbc7  run  west*  of  rlandera,  from  the  year  445  to  the  year  1278,’  which  was 
ward  from  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to  continued  by  his  nenbew  to  the  year  1476,  and  published 
November.  These  currents  extend  only  about  24  or  30  under  the  title  of  ‘Annalcs  Uerum  Flandncarum,'  Ant^ 
milts  from  the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  tho  sea  they  are  wurp,  1561.  fol. 

always  westerly,  and  commonly  weak,  except  in  January  MEYKR,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Winterthur  in  iIk;  can* 
and  February,  when  they  run  with  great  force.  This  west-  ton  of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1653.  He  sludie<l  first  under 
erly  current  turns  northward  in  the  strait  between  Cape  an  artist  at  Nurnberg,  and  aficrwards  under  Ermcls,  a 
S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche,  and  carries  the  water  into  good  landscape  painter,  whose  manner  he  adirpled.  He 
tlK!  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  western  portion  of  which  sea  a went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  climate  not  suiting 
strong  northerly  current,  running  about  ten  miles  a day,  is  his  constitution,  he  returned  to  Switzerland.  Tho  beautiful 
perceptible,  even  during  the  northers.  But  along  the  shores  and  sublime  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  him  with 
of  Mexico,  and  at  a considerable  distance  from  them,  no  cur*  ample  materials  for  numerous  designs  which  deservedly 
rent  is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers  blow,  when  a gained  him  a high  reputation  .ind  also  fortune.  To  a lively 
strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores;  and  to  this  and  fertile  imagination  he  addud  groat  facility  ofcxecution, 
circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous  of  which  he  gave  a remarkable  proof  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
long*extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  the  Florian,  in  Upper  Austria,  where  he  happened  to  stop  oa 
bars  which  lie  before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Near  his  travels. 

thu  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  northern  current  Tlio  abbot  desiring  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east.  At  the  in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  anotlier  artist,  who  was  very 
western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current  divides : tho  dilatory,  asked  Moyer  for  his  a<lvice  as  to  the  manner  in 
greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms  the  which  it  should  be  executed.  Meyer,  after  some  minutes* 
Gulf  Stream;  while  the  remainder,  running  westward  along  consideration,  took  a long  stick,  to  which  he  fastened  a 
the  reefs  called  the  Coloradoa,  winds  about  Cape  S.  Antonio  piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  began  to  design,  saying, 
and  Cape  Corrientws  and  returns  to  tbe  Caribbean  Sea.  ‘Hero  I would  have  a tree;'  which  ho  sketched  as  quickly 
The  Gulf  Stream  carries  tho  water  back  to  the  Atlantic,  as  possible;  * in  the  distance  I would  have  a forest,  thus; 
[Atlantic  Ocean.]  here  a fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  so  on  ;* 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  through  all  designing  as  fast  as  he  siK>ku,  to  the  astonishment  of  tbe 
the  straits  which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  an*  abbot,  who  immediately  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  work, 
other;  but  navigators  prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad  which  he  entirely  coronlctod  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
and  Grenada,  an^  between  S.  Vincent  and  8.  Lucie,  when  This  adventure  spread  his  reputation  through  all  Germany, 
they  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  Vessels  and  from  this  lime  he  was  constantly  employed  by  the 
iHiund  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Louisiana,  commonly  princes  and  nobility. 

choose  the  strait  between  Guadaloupo  and  Antigua;  they  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  & 
rarely  sail  through  the  Mona  Passage  between  Porto  Rico  manner  which  should  be  at  unco  more  expeditious  and 
and  Haiti.  But  most  of  the  vessels  returning  from  these  more  pleasing ; but  these  latter  performances  are  not  equal 
countries  to  Europe  sail  through  the  strait  between  Cuba  to  his  earlier  works,  which  give  him  a high  place  among 
and  Florida,  and  follow  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  they  have  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters.  He  was  not  skilfm 
entirely  got  out  of  tbe  Florida  Strait,  when,  turning  cast-  in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  works  have  figurca 
ward,  they  enter  the  Atlantic.  Some  vessels  however,  on  by  R^ios  or  Rugendas.  Ho  died  in  1 713,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  Jamaica  and  the  countries  farther  south,  direct  their  MBZERBITM.  [Daphne.] 

course  to  tbe  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba,  ME'ZERAI,  FRANCOIS  EUDES  DE,  was  tho  aon  of 
and  thence  to  tho  Crooked  Island  Passage,  by  which  they  a lurgron  named  Eudes,  and  born  in  1610,  near  Argcntan, 
enter  the  Atlantic.  in  thu  villageuf  Rye.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Caen, 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tempera-  and  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of  Commit  de  (juttret, 
turo  of  its  waters.  It  raises  tho  thermometer  to  He**,  while  which  situation  he  subsequently  gave  up,  and  at  Paris  took 
;n  the  Atlantic,  between  the  same  parallels,  the  water  docs  the  name  of  De  Slczcrai,  Owing  to  great  application  he 
not  exceed  77*  or  78'*.  This  high  temperature  is  considered  hecamo  dongerously  ill,  on  which  occasion  the  Cardinal 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  temperature  which  the  waters  of  Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  pnimise  of  his  pa 
the  Gulf  Stream  preserve  to  a great  distance  from  the  tronnge.  At  Paris  be  produced  his  * History  of  France/ 
Straits  of  Florida.  In  the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  verses, 
northerncoa8tofYucalanandthe$horcsorLouUiBna,great  made  by  his  friend  Jean  Bauduin.  upon  the  principal  per- 
quantitics  of  fucus  na/oru  are  met  with,  extending  in  naral-  sons  of  each  reign  ; this  latter  edition  had  areal  succesa  in 
lol  linos  from  south*soulh*east  to  north-north-west,  it  was  1646  and  1651 ; and  a second  and  third  volume  appeared, 
formerly  supp(»sed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  plant  both  of  which  were  equally  forlunalo.  Ho  also  published 
which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic  several  pamphlets  directed  against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  under 
Ocean]  was  derived  from  this  sea,  and  that  it  had  been  tho  name  of  Sandricour.  An  abridge*!  edition  of  his  ’ His- 
brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream ; whence  it  obtained  the  tory  of  France’  appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  his  ' History 
name  of  Gulf-woedt  but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  this  of  tbe  Turks,’  which  is  a translation  from  Chalconclylas. 
plant  grows  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  in  those  parts  where  Ho  succeeded  Voilurc  in  the  Academy,  and  died  in  1683. 

It  is  metwith.aud  that  at  certainseasons  ilisdolacbed  from  Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mezerai,  that  he 
its  root.  ^ would  shut  himself  up  from  tho  light  of  the  sun  at  noon- 

(Humboldl's  Pertonal  Narratire,  ; Rcnnell's  fnvft-  day,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer,  pursuing  hU  avocations 
tij^ation  qf  the  Currentt,  <Jxr. ; UUoa’s  Voyage  to  South  by  candle-light ; and,  as  if  fearful  that  this  cccenincity 
America ; and  Lvon’i  Journal  qf  a Hetidence  and  Tour  in  would  not  be  generally  known,  he  lighted  his  visitors  to  the 
the  Fepuhlic  qf  Mexico.)  door. 

MEYER,  J.AMES,  was  bom  on  January  7,  1491,  at  Mezerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  from  bis  works, 
Victor,  a village  near  Hailleul  in  Handers,  from  which  which  much  exceeded  his  expectations,  had  several  foreign 
place,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  took  tho  name  pensions.  His  merits  ns  an  author  are  exceedingly  doubt- 
of  Baliulanui.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  ontient  hil;  for,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Biographic  Univrr- 
languages.  be  came  to  Paris,  and  went  through  a course  of  seile,  the  extraonfinar)*  success  of  his  ‘ History  of  France’ 
philosophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning  to  Flan-  was,  in  a great  degree,  due  to  the  number  of  engravings  it 
ders  he  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  and  establishing  contained,  consisting  of  portraits  of  kings  and  queens,  which 
himself  at  Ypres,  opened  a school,  which  in  a short  time  ac-  however  were  inserted  without  much  regard  to  hislorio 
miired  great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  incumbent  to  truth.  His  stylo  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  generally  clear, 
tnu  living  of  the  church  of  Saint  Donation,  he  removed  his  distinct,  and  forcible.  Voltaire  observes,  that  he  lost  hit 
school  to  Bruges,  and  finally  renounced  it  to  accept  the  TOnsions  for  having  told  what  he  thought  to  he  the  truth, 
curacy  of  Blankenburg,  where  he  died  on  the  5lh  of  Feb-  The  same  author  observes,  that  he  is  more  bold  than  accu- 
ruary,  155*2.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges  and  in-  rate,  and  that  his  style  is  unequal. 

icrred  at  St.  Donalien.  His  principal  works  arc:  ‘Flan-  ME'ZIE'RES,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  dopart- 
diiciirum  Rcrum  Dccus,’  containing  tho  origin,  antiquity,  ment  of  Ardennes,  situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  49®46' Isilat. 
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and  4*  44'  E.  long- ; 121  miliM  in  a direct  line  north-east  of 
Paris,  or  144  miles  by  the  road  through  boissons,  Reims, 
and  Rclhel. 

This  tu\Mi  IS  rhielly  reinarkablo  fur  the  strength  of  its 
foriilicaltons.  In  lo2U  or  1321  it  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chevalier  Ba}ard  against  an  urtny  under  the  count 
of  Nassau,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  besiege  IL 
It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1&16,  oAer  sustaining  a 
lou^  bonihardmcnt. 

Ihe  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  is  washed 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  Meuso,  which  here 
makes  a bend  to  the  west,  in  the  form  of  a horsc'shoe.  The 
houses  arc  ill  built,  and  ihu  public  buildings  little  remark- 
able. There  are  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a theatre.  Altogether  the  town  suffers  by  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  CliarleviUe,  which 
is  to  the  north  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  Meuse,  and  is 
larger  and  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  bettor  built  than 
Mni^res.  [Charluvillr.]  The  population  of  M^si^es, 
in  1B31,  was  3737  for  the  town,  or  3739  for  the  whole  com- 
mune;  in  11^36,  it  was  4093  for  the  commune.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  leather,  which  is  in  high  repute,  and 
carpenters'  and  other  mechanics'  tools:  there  are  some 
breweries.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  serge,  hosiery, 
and  linen  cloth.  Building  stone,  lime,  ami  sand  are  abun- 
dant round  the  town.  There  are  three  ) early  fairs.  Tliere 
are  some  ftscal  and  administrative  guverniuent  offices  here 
and  at  Charleviilo.  There  are  a society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  and  arts;  a public  library;  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  geometry  and  mechanical  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  arrondisseinentuf  M^xieros  nasan  area  of  363  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  99  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  62,737;  in  1636,  it  was 
69.294. 

MEZZOTINTO,  in  engraving,  a peculiar  mode  of  en- 
graving designs  of  any  description  upon  plates  of  copper  or 
steel,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  impressions  therefrom. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  differs  from  every 
other,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  first  indenteil  or  hacked 
all  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  something  like  a 
chisel,  Willi  a toothed  or  serrated  edge,  called  a aadle,  or 
mezzotinto  ^rnunder.  This  tool  being  rocked  to  and  fro  in 
many  dirccuons,  indents  or  barbs  the  plate  uniformly  over 
its  face,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mezzotinto  grain 
or  ground. 

The  barb,  or  nap,  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink  ; 
and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an  impression  were  taken 
fbom  the  plate  upon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a deep- 
bluck  colour. 

The  directions,  or  iraj/r,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
given  to  the  grounding-tool,  are  determined  by  a regulated 
plau,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale  is  used 
which  enables  the  workman  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost 
any  number  of  directions  witliuut  repeating  any  one  of 
them.  The  mezzotinto  ground  being  thus  laid,  it  is  at  this 
iwriod  that  the  business  of  the  artist  properly  comniencos. 
Having  traced  or  drawn,  with  a pencil  or  other  instrument, 
his  outline  upon  the  paper  (uuhms  indeed,  as  is  sometimes 
tho  caso,  this  should  have  been  etched  by  the  wdinary 

rirocess,  previous  to  the  mezzotint  ground  having  been  laidK 
ko  proceeds  to  excise  away  the  nap  or  ground,  in  conformity 
with  the  design,  from  all  thoec  parts  w Inch  nre  not  intended 
to  be  perfectly  black  in  the  impression.  Thu  instruments 
required  for  this  purpose  are  scrapers  and  burnishers ; with 
the  former  he  scrapes  away  more  and  more  of  the  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  tho  light,  and  the  bur- 
nishers are  used  to  produce  perfect  whiteness  where  it  is 
required,  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  (he 
nose,  or  white  linen  in  a portrait,  &c.  As  the  work 
proceeds  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  or  otlierwUe,  to  ascertain  tito  effect;  afier 
which  the  scraping  may  again  be  proceeded  with,  the  artist 
taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongust  lights 
are  intended  to  appear. 

The  greet  facility  with  which  mezzotintos  are  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engravings,  will  be  obvious,  seeing 
that  it  IS  much  easier  to  scrape  or  burnish  away  parts  of  a 
dark  ground  corresponding  with  any  design  sketche<l  u^xin 
it,  than  it  is  lu  form  slmdes  upon  a white  ground  by  un  in- 
finitn  number  of  strokes,  hatches,  or  points,  made  with  the 
rar<rr  or  tlrhin^-nec<Uf..  Herein  consists  the  leading 
iffurencu  between  this  and  all  other  modes  of  engraving; 
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for  while  the  process  in  each  of  these  is  invariably  from 
li^rhi  Xodark,  in  mezzotinto  it  is  from  dark  to  lisht;  and 
oven  the  very  deepest  shades  arc  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  tho  design  is  commenced.  Tho  characleristic  or 
distinguishing  excellence  of  mezzotinto  engraving  wuuld 
seem  to  consist  in  tho  rich  profundity  of  its  shadows,  ilm 
obscurity  of  which  esiiccialiy  sympathises  with  fine  efTccls 
of  chiar'oscuro.  It  u therefore  properly  employed  upon 
subjects  whore  the  quantity  of  dark  prodoininatc».  as 
in  the  works  of  Rembrandt  for  example;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  this  process  been  known  to 
that  great  tnaster,  ho  would  have  availed  himself  of  it  in 
multiplying  bis  works.  This  opinion  is  sufiicicnily  corro- 
borate by  the  fact  of  his  having  sought  and  obtained  tho 
same  effect,  or  nearly  so,  by  leaving  the  burr  on  his  etch- 
ings [Enoravino],  which,  retaining  the  printing  ink. 
through  a limited  number  of  impressions  at  least,  produced 
a result  so  nearly  corresponding  with  mezzotinto,  that  many 
Mrsons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  led  to  attribute  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyii  the  discovery  of  this  more  modern 
mode  of  procedure. 

Having  mentionod  what  we  conceive  to  be  tho  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  mezzotinto,  viz.  the  richness  and  pro- 
fundity of  its  shadows,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  its  cnief 
defect  seems  to  be  a corresponding  poverty  in  the  lights ; 
and  this  objection  will  be  felt  to  have  much  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  to  the  lights  in  a picture  that  liro 
eye  ia  inrariably  attracted.  On  the  lights  therefore  the 
line-engraver  displays  all  that  delicacy  and  beauty  of  line 
which  agreeably  irritates  the  eye  and  compensates  fiir  llie 
absence  of  colour,  by  rendering  the  lights  more  interesting 
than  Uie  shadows.  The  lights  in  mezzotmto,  on  the  corr- 
Irary,  where  they  occur  in  broad  masses,  have  been  ever 
fell  by  the  judicious  to  be  comparatively  cold  and  pour.  Of 
late  however  this  objection  has  been  much  obviated  by  a 
iudicious  admixture  of  etching  with  the  mezzotint^  which, 
by  enriching  the  lights,  hus  dune  much  towards  uniting  the 
energies  of  both  styles.  Objection  has  aUo  been  taken 
to  mezzoiinio  on  account  of  the  very  limited  number  nf 
good  impressions  which  an  engraving  in  this  st)le  would 
yield,  in  consequence  of  the  very  superficial  nature  of  the 
ground.  A work  of  this  sort  however  was  always  snsceptiblo 
of  renovation  by  rolouching,  under  more  easy  and  8ali<ifac- 
tory  circumstances  than  one  produced  by  any  of  the  other 
modes;  and  latterly  the  introduction  of  steel  plates,  which 
are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  copper,  has  re- 
moved the  objection  entirely,  a very  large  number  of  goorl 
impressions  being  thus  ensured  without  the  necessity  of 
retouching.  As  copperplates  however  are  still  occasionally 
used,  it  may  be  proper  to  stale  the  respective  numbers  of 
good  impressions  that  each  may  be  expected  to  yield.  On 
copper,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  ways  it  has  been  passed  over  in  grounding, 
or  tho  closeness  of  the  teeth  in  the  grounding-tool,  tho  fine- 
nett  of  the  grain  depending  iqion  these  circumstances. 

If  tho  grain  be  not  narticularly  fine,  a cop^ier-platc  will 
furnish  about  one  hunared  and  fifty  good  prints.  When 
the  plate  begins  to  wear,  tho  practice  is  to  work  it  over 
again,  partially,  vrilh  the  cradle;  and  afterwards  to  again 
have  recourse  to  the  scrapers,  and  in  this  way  impreiutoiis 
of  fifly  at  a time  may  be  taken;  so  that  by  alternately  re- 
touching and  printing  by  fifties,  five  hundred  prints  ore 
frequently  obtained  from  one  copper-plate. 

But  from  a ttecl  plate  eight  or  ten  times  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  The  process  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  but  heavier  pretsure  on  the  grounding- 
tool  is  requisite  on  a steel  plate.  A greater  number 
of  xcayt  also  is  desirable,  and  the<rc  may  be  effected 
without  rendering  the  sul»sequent  engraving  liable  tu  mure 
rapid  duterioralioti,  as  wuuld  bo  the  case  upon  cupper.  Ah 
many  as  ninety  tcayt  are  frequently  used  on  steel,  while 
the  number  on  a cupper-plate  varies  from  twenty-four  ti» 
forty,  which  latter  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  steel  plates,  being  especially  liable  to  rust, 
retire  particular  care  in  laying  by. 

r rom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
manual  operation  of  laying  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  a very 
important,  at  the  tame  time  that  it  is  a very  laborious  pro- 
cess. It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  some  means  of  effecting 
it  by  inachincrv  could  be  devised ; and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  results  to  those  obtained  by  the  present 
mode  of  procedure. 

VoL.  XVk-Z 
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The  discovery  of  thy  art  of  rnpraving  in  mezzotiuto  has 
been  a subject  of  some  contniversy,  and,  alruosl  up  to  the 
limoofourwritjnp.of  muchunceriainty;  but  circumstances 
have  rccetilly  lran»pire<l  which  we  are  amoni?  the  Hrst  pub- 
licly to  announce,  and  which  enable  us  to  set  the  matter 
roniplelely  at  rest,  and  to  ^ve  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  iUi  real  author,  the  rarity  of  whoso  productions  has  hi- 
therto favoureti  the  pretensions  of  one  who  has  shown  himself 
but  loo  willing  to  strut  in  borrowed  nlumcs,  Thu  account 
commonly  given  of  iu  discovery  is,  inal  Prince  Rupert,  ob- 
served one  morning  a soldier  engaged  in  cleaning  from  his 
musket  the  rust  which  the  night  dew  had  occaMonc<i.  and 
perceived  upon  it. as  bethought, some  resemblance  toafigure; 
it  o<*curred  to  him  whether  or  not,  by  cornxling  or  grounding 
a plate  all  over  in  n manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might 
not  afterwards  scrape  away  a design  upon  it,  from  which 
impressions  might  be  obtained.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  be 
tried  and  suwo*eded,  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of  moz- 
zotinto  engraving-  If  mezaolinto  really  had  its  origin  in 
such  circumsfaiioes  as  these,  which  is  fiiirfrom  being  impro- 
biiblc,  they  must  have  occurred  to  another  rather  than  to 
Prince  Rupert,  since  hu  was  certainly  not  the  discoverer  of 
this  art,  a»  we  shall  presently  show. 

Tim  merit  of  the  discovery  ha.s  been  claimed  by  some 
aulh.ors  (and  even  of  late  by  a writer  now  living)  for  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  on  the  ground  of  a communication 
which  iiti  inmic  to  the  RovarSociety  in  I6f>2,  the  .Tournals 
of  which  .Society  for  October  in  that  year  record  that 
' Doctor  Wren  presented  some  cuts,  done  by  himself  in  a 
new  wav,  whereby  he  could  almost  as  soon  do  a subject 
upon  a plate  of  brass  or  copper,  as  another  could  draw  it 
with  a crayon  upon  paper.’ 

Previous  to  setting  up  the  claims  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  one  would  have  thought  that  an  ordinary  spirit  of 
research  would  have  led  his  biographer  to  consult  tlie  en- 
grav^  works  in  mezzotinto  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  are 
not  numereus.  and.  we  boliove,  do  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  He  would  then  have  found  that  his  principal 
work  (which  is  the  F>ecollation  of  St  John  the  llaptist,  after 
a de-ign  by  Spagnolctio)  Imam  date  1668,  which  is  four 
years  earlier  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  166*i,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
lopher  Wren  made  this  t\>mnumication.  the  Royal  Society 
was  founded;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrnte*!  John 
Evelvn  (who  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  original 
mciubcrs.  and  of  the  council)  published  his  • Sculptura,’  in 
which  tho  first  announcement  oflhe  newart,  in  England  at 
least,  apjicars;  and  he  dUtincily  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  for  Prince  Rupert,  in  a chapter*  on  the  new  me- 
thod of  engraving,  or  mezzotinto.  invented  and  communi- 
cated by  his  highness  Prince  Rupert,  count  palatine  of 
Rhine.*  &c.  He  erabellislies  tho  chapter  with  a specimen 
from  liie  prince’s  own  hand,  and  concludes  it  by  alluding  to 
an  Recount  of  the  process,  which  he  is  ‘ preparing  to  be^ re- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society;’  and.  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  Prince  Rupert's  most  capital  perforraaneo 
actually  bears  date  four  years  earlier:  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  giving  the  invention  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
an  the  ground  of  anything  which  he  produce<l,  or  any  com- 
.tnunicalion  which  he  may  have  made  in  1662. 

But  while  we  luavo  thus  shown  that  the  pretensions  of 
Pnnee  Ru}>crl  completely  supersede  those  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  it  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  those  of  Prince 
Rupert  himself  are  invalid,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  in  imposing  upon  John  Evelyn,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a man  of  his  high  character  to  impose 
in  turn,  however  uucoiiRciously,  upon  the  world,  by  claiming 
for  Prince  Rupert  tho  honour  of  an  invention  to  which  the 
prince  well  knew  all  the  while  that  he  ha«l  no  title. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  art  was  Louis  von  Siegen,  a 
lieuienant  culonel  in  the  service  of  the  I.*n<lgrave  of  Hes.se 
Cn-«5fl,  from  whom  Pniioo  Rupert  learned  the  secret  when 
in  Holland,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  England,  when  he 
came  over  a second  time  in  the  suite  of  Charles  II.  Some 
curious  and  very  rare  prints  recently  purchasod  on  iho 
Continent,  and  now  doiHisitcd  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  claims  of  Von  Siegen  beyond  doubt. 

It  w iruo  th.vt  the  Baron  Heneikcn  long  since  a-icribed 
llie  invention  to  its  true  author;  and  in  his  ‘Idfe  G6- 
iicralo  d’uno  Collection  Complete  d’Kstanipes,’  printed 
at  Leipzig  in  1771,  he  distinrily  assert*  that  Prince  Rupert 
icanil  tho  art  from  Vun  Sicgcn,  whoso  first  specimen  made 
public  wa*  a portrait  of  th«  Prioress  Amelia  Elizabeth  of 


Hesse.  But  although  Banm  Hcncikcn  is  an  author  of 
acknowlmlgcd  credit,  we  must  have  continued  to  speak 
with  (*aution  on  the  subject,  because  we  believe  Baron 
Hcncikcn  does  nut  give  the  date  of  this  engraving,  nor  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  an  impression  of  it.  In  the  collection  how- 
ever lately  purchased  for  tho  British  Museum  there  is  an 
impression  of  this  identical  portrait,  and  it  bears  date  1643, 
which  is  Jiflem  yearn  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Prineo 
Rupert's  dates.  In  tho  same  collection  there  is  another 
curious  work  by  Von  Siegen,  a portrait  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  tho  date  of  which  is  also  K;42.  which  we  think 
places  the  question  beyund  all  dispute.  But  there  is  among 
them  one  s|x^cimcn  whicli  wc  regard  as  more  curious  than 
any  of  the  others ; for  although  without  a dale,  it  bears,  w e 
think,  the  most  conclusive  internal  evidcnct!  of  having  iKen 
produced  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  since  it  exhibits  a 
total  misconception  or  misapplication  of  its  peculiar  local 
powers,  wliirh,  as  wo  have  said,  are  especially  calculated  for 
large  nia.sses  of  shadow  of  an  indefinite  characier,  such  as 
a plain  background  to  a portrait.  Now  the  work  to  which  we 
allude,  which  is  a portrait  of  the  princess  of  Orange  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  is  a iitixliire  of  line-engraving 
and  raezzoiiulcx  and  in  it  the  background  (which,  if  tho 
mixed  style  be  useil,  would  he  bc»l  effected  by  the  incz/o- 
tint  ground)  is  performed  whollv  in  croi^s-hatcbos  by  tho 
old  process  ; while  the  flesh  and  even  the  hair,  in  which 
lino-engraving  might  have  been  applied  with  advantage, 
are  produced  wholly  by  the  new  process  of  mezzotinto. 
There  ore  works  by  Theodore  Cas]iar  Furslcnbiirg,  who 
also  probably  learnt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  which  War 
I dale  1656.  being  earlier  than  anything  hy  Prince  Rupert ; 
but  the  works  both  of  Fiirstcnburg  and  Prince  R»ij»ert  are 
engraved  entirely  by  the  newly  discovered  profos*  of  tnezzu- 
linto,  and  evince  a more  matured  knowleilge  of  its  powers 
than  those  of  its  inventor  Von  Siegen. 

We  will  only  further  add  the  remarkable  fact  that  Von 
Siegen  frw|uenlly  attached  the  word  ‘inventor’  to  liis 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  instance  in  the  insenplion 
to  a * Holy  Family,'  engraved  by  him  after  Cariwcci,  and 
ono  of  his  latest  jKiJbrmanccs : ‘ Eminc'ntissimo  Priiicipi 
Dvimino  D.  Julio  Mazzarini,  S R.E.,  Canlinali,  &c.,  novi 
hujus  .Sculptur®  modi  primus  inventor  Lueluvicus  ii  Siegen 
hurailUsime  offer!,  dinat  et  oonsecrat.  A°  1657.’ 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithHtandiiig  what  we  have  said, 
that  Prince  Rupert,  by  himsolf  or  with  the  a-ssistanco  of 
Wallerant  Vaillaint,  an  artist  whom  he  retained  in  hi* 
suite,  may  have  improved  the  mechanical  mode  of  laying 
the  mezzotinto  ground  ; and  it  should  also  be  stated  tliat 
there  is  by  Sir  (Jliri«topher  Wren  a head  of  a blackamoor 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  done  by  a process  ditfenng 
fnmi  that  of  Prince  Rupert.  But  these  observations  relate 
not  to  the  principle  of  the  art.  but  merely  to  the  tool  with 
which  the  is  pro<luced.  Tho  more  perfect  instru- 

ment at  present  used  (i.e.  the  cradie)  is  said  by  Bailch  to 
have  been  invented  by  Blootcling,  a veryskilfiil  engraver  in 
mezzotinto,  who  produced  many  of  his  works  about  A.a  1672, 

It  is  in  our  own  country  that  mezzotinto  engraving  ha* 
been  carriwl  to  the  greate.sl  perfection.  The  principal 
artists  previous  to  tho  pro>ent  centmy  were  James  M'Ardell. 
Richard  Houston,  Valentine  Green,  Dixon,  the  two  Wat- 
sons (Thomas  and  James),  and  one  who  coulrtbuied  m<»re 
perhaps  to  tho  improvement  of  this  art  than  any  ono  else, 
Richard  Earlom.  whose  works,  embracing  almost  every 
class  of  subject  (history,  portrait,  still  life,  &c.>,  are  well 
known,  and  are  in  almost  every  collection  of  imporlance  in 
the  country. 

MIIEYSIR.  [HiNmisTAN,  vol.  xii.,  p.  211.] 

MIAMI.  [Ohio.] 

MIASMA  Ls  nOret-k  wont  (fiiaefia)  signifying  pollution 
or  corruption  geiierulty;  ami  is  employed  to  designate  a 
certain  vulntiio  deleterious  principle,  arising  either  from  tho 
bodies  of  the  sick,  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or 
from  the  earth,  and  capable  of  c.xerting  a morbid  influence 
on  those  expo-sed  to  its  action.  To  tho  terrwtrial  emana- 
tions the  Italians  have  given  tl>o  name  of  Malaria  (from 
maJa  and  firia.  bud  air),  and  this  word  has  been  gcnorally 
adopted  intoother  languages:  to  tla>se  emanation*  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  (he  sick,  the  term  contagion  is  more  pro- 
perly applied.  In  common  parlance  then,  miasma  is  Heldom 
employed  to  designate  the  contagious  eilluvium  of  disease ; 
but,  with  the  adjunct  marsh,  is  resirictinl  to  tho  sense  in 
which  malaria  I*  used  ; hence  we  s;>cak  of  marsli  miasma 
and  malaria  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  Though  marshes. 
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whether  salt  or  fresh,  are  prolific  sources  of  malaria,  Hioy 
are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  ; the  nuud  whicli  is  left 
by  (be  drying  of  extensive  ponds  and  lakes  the  half-wel 
ditches  of  furtificaihins,  and  neglected  sewers  ami  drains, 
are  capable  of  furnishing  this  pmson.  T)u;  dv(‘om|K>aition  of 
vegetable  mutter,  mother  circumstances  than  in  connection 
M'ith  soil,  is  likewise  capable  of  producing  it ; this  has  been 
exemplified  in  thu  sickliness  of  ships  from  the  leakage  of 
sugar  into  a damp  bold.  The  fever  which  made  such  fearful 
ravages  ainmi^  the  crew  of  the  Priamus  frigate,  arose  from 
the  action  of  bilge-water  on  chips  and  shavings  left  in  the 
hold.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the  sources  of  inissma, 
tlie  quotation  naturally  suggests  ithelf,— hat  are  the  condi* 
tions  essential  to  its  derelopmont  ? The  mere  nameof  marsh 
miasma  suggests  the  idea  of  stagnant  water,  ami  if  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  circumstances  un«h;r  which  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria  takes  ]>lace  beexaminc*!,  it  will  bo  found 
that  Vegetable  matter  an<i  moisture  are  present  in  all  the 
examples,  and  that  animul  mutter  is  so  occasionally.  But 
how  great  soever  may  be  the  share  which  moisture  has  in 
its  production,  it  is  certain  that  onlv  a very  small  propor- 
tion is  necessary:  a marsh,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is 
thoroughly  wet.  is  comparatively  innocuous ; but  if  partially 
or  entirely  dried  by  the  summers  heat,  it  becomes  extremely 
pestilential  in  autumn  ; indeed  inal.iria,  in  its  most  intense 
degree,  has  been  met  with  in  low  lands  which  had  become 
as  dry  as  a brick  ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly  burnt 
up,  and  hence  a high  temperature  seems  to  be  another  agcMit 
necc'Sary,  or  at  least  favourable  to  its  development.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  only  condition  indispensable 
to  thu  production  of  marsh  uuasiua  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absoqition,  is  the  paucity  of  w ater  where  it  had  previously 
receutly  abounded,  a rule  to  which  he  assures  us  there  is 
no  exception  in  climates  of  high  temperature.  Of  the  clie- 
mical  and  physical  properties  of  malaria  nothing  is  known, 
even  the  vety-  obvious  question  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  kind  oi'  poison,  or  whether  a multiplicity  of  these  may 
Hot  exist,  is  one  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
dues  not  enable  us  to  answer.  The  occasional  existence  of 
putrefaction  in  cunjunclion  witli  malaria  is  an  accidental 
concomitant,  hut  by  no  means  essential  to  its  activity  as  a 
)x)isun.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  malaria,  these  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a longer  or  shorter  period  after  exposure 
to  its  induence,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  production  of  in- 
termittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
typhus.  Thu  long-continued  application  of  the  same  poison 
in  a dilutcil  form  gives  rise  to  various  disorders  of  minor 
im|)ori,  gradually  undermines  the  constitution,  ami  produces 
premature  old  age ; even  the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables 
partuku  of  the  general  depravation  which  characterises  ma- 
larious districts.  The  most  elBcient  means  of  preventing 
the  generation  of  the  malarious  poison,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  arc.  the  draining  of 
swampy  lands,  and  preventing  the  accmnulalion  of  putrid 
or  putrescible  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

Ml.AZZI,  G10V.\NN1,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  born  at  Bergamo,  in  16'i9.  wasurigiiially 
brought  up  to  his  futher’K  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self-educated  in  the  profession  which  he 
afterwards  followed:  for  it  was  not  till  he  was  ftirty  (hat  lie 
availed  himself  of  the  inslruciions  of  Preti,  who  was  hU 
junior  by  two  years.  Ho  had  however  prcviou&ly  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  Itio  church  of  La 
Triniti  in  (he  Borgo  of  Aiigaraiio.  One  of  his  later  and  Ik’sI 
works  U the  church  of  S.  Giambattista  at  Bassano,  in  which 
he  successfully  overcame  thu  numerous  obstacles  arising 
out  of  the  site  and  the  conditions  he  was  obliged  to  comply 
with.  Hu  aUo  built  the  irollegiatc  church  at  Schio,  that  at 
Vulclagno.  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a fourth  at  Simonzo, 
besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  $pincda  palace,  at  VtMiegazza,  in  the  Trevegiano,  ex- 
cited much  admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which 
has  since  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the 
chapel  and  corresponding  wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting 
tliem  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beautiful  theatre  at  Treviso 
is  another  of  his  works;  for  although -the  original  design 
pro<  eeded  from  Bibbicna,  he  greatly  improved  it ; and  the 
facade,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  Internal  arrange- 
ments are  entirely  his  own.  Miazzi  died  about  1780,  and, 
notwitlistanding  hui  ago,  continued  vigorous  and  active 
almost  to  the  last. 

MICA.  [Lkpidolite;  M.xrcabitk;  Oderit.] 

MICA  SCHIST,  one  of  the  earliest  groups  of  strati- 


fied rocks  known  to  geologists,  and  very' extensively  distri- 
buted throughout  the  mountain  regions  of  ilie  globe,  often 
in  contact  with  granite,  but  more  frequently  superposed  ou 
gneiss.  It  is  frequently  interstratifieil  wilii  gneiss,  pnmary 
limestone,  quarts  ruck,  chloriiic  schist,  and  clay  slate,  and 
is  deficient  m organic  remains.  There  are  however  venain 
more  recent  nsseinhiuges  of  strata  more  or  less  allied  to  mica 
schist  in  com))usition.  of  very  limited  area,  adjacent  to  gra- 
nitic elevations,  in  Dauphin^,  &c.,  which  do  contain  or- 
ganic remains  of  (lie  secondary  periods.  • 

To  the  British  geologtsl  thu  southern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  rauunlains  of  Done.ral  ofier  abundant  and 
striking  examples  of  mica  schist,  with  its  associated  lime- 
stones, quartz  rocks,  &c.,  while  round  the  granites  of  the 
Isie  of  Man,  Cumbria,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  hardly  a iraco 
of  gneiss  or  mica  schist  lias  been  obi>erved. 

Compofit/o/i.  Mica  schist,  in  its  most  typical  state,  differs 
from  gneiss  by  the  absence  of  felspar,  but  among  the  early 
stralitTed  rucks  the  gradations  aim  permutations  of  ingre- 
dients are  so  frequent  as  to  confound  all  merely  mincial 
distinctions,  from  hand  sj^iinens.  The  mica  is  usually 
spread  through  the  rocks  of  this  series  in  continuous  sur- 
faces overspreading  the  quartz  portions,  whereas  in  gneisa 
this  seldom  hunpens.  In  respect  of  the  magnitude,  relative 
! abundance,  ana  crystalline  as{)cct  of  the  ingredients  of  mica 
schist,  tliere  U every  possible  variation,  so  that  some  speci- 
; mens  approach  oLscurcly  to  granite,  others  to  well  defined 
gneiss,  and  others  today  slate. 

Dr.  M’Cullorh,  a good  authority  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  proposed  the  following  synopsis  of  micaceous  schist. 

Division  1.  Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

Subdiv.  t.  Simply  lainin.'ir  or  foliated. 

u.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  mica. 

6.  CoiniHiscd  principallyofcontituiously  laminar  quartz. 

C.  Tlic  mica  discontinuous,  the  quarlz  granular. 

</.  The  mica  greenish,  approaclimg  to  chloritic  schist. 

e.  Mica  grey,  approaching  to  talcose  Khist. 

/.  Approaching  to  clay  slate. 

The  rocks  of  this  subdivision  are  frequently  and  remark- 
ably contorted. 

Subdiv.  'i.  Granularly  laminar. 

a.  Granular  quartz,  with  scales  of  laminar  mica. 

b.  Laminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  scattered  spots. 

c.  Laminar  quartz,  wilii  distinct  scales  of  mica. 

if.  Luminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
appear  fibrous  on  splitting.  (Avanlurinu  seems  to 
be  of  this  nature.) 

e.  The  mica  bent  and  contorted  round  the  grains  of 
quartz. 

Division  II.  C<>mpounded  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

a.  With  hornblende. 

b.  With  feUpar  (passing  to  gneiss). 

c.  With  chlorite  or  talc  (passing  to  lalcoso  or  chlorite 

schist). 

<i.  With  more  than  one  of  these  ingredients. 

r.  With  earlxmate  of  lime. 

Division  HI.  Conglomerated,  or  containing  superadded 
fragments  of  granite,  gnuiss,  limestone,  &c.  (In  Isla, 
Garveloch,  Rannoch,  &c.) 

Besides  the  minerals  above  noticed,  many  others  occur  in 
mica  schist,  so  as  universally  to  imxiify  its  aspect.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  garnet,  whhdi  is  often  ]>erfeclly 
crystallized  amidst  the  mass  of  fragmentary  mica  and  quartz, 
i and  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  mica  schist,  that  it  ocems  to 
mark  a particular  condition  tlirough  which  iho  ruck  has 
passed  since  its  first  deposition. 

The  curcumstance  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
deserves  attention  in  studying  these  rocks,  is  the  character 
of  iheir  stratification.  Where  limestones  or  clay-slates  allcr- 
ii.-itc  with  the  mica  schUt,  its  strata  are  easily  traced  ; but  in 
cases  where  entire  mountains  are  formed  oflaminatcd  mica 
and  quartz,  the  contortions  to  which  the  whole  is  subject 
render  it  very  ditflcult  to  determine  the  prevalent  dip  of  the 
beds. 

It  is  dirtlcuU  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  sraallor  contor- 
tions of  gnei.^sand  mica  schist  are  due  to  causes  quite  dis- 
tinct from  violent  movement;  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
peculiar  mo<le  of  dupnsiiioii,  or  marks  of  a subsequent  mo- 
difying process;  whether  the  great  cunturlioiis  may  bo  thus 
explained,  or  require  the  supposition  of  great  disturbances 
of  position,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  [Geoi.ooy;  Rocks.] 

MICAH  tnD'TS).  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  pro- 
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^cts,  is  cbIIihI  in  the  title  to  bi«  prophecy  the  Morasthite, 
*iH<(  thiiii  ho  is  distinguished  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Jtnlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  b.c.  837. 
n Kings,  xxii.  8>'28.)  This  appellation  was  probahl)’ 
derived  from  his  birthplace.  Muresnuth*Gath  {Micah,  i.  l-l), 
ur  Marcsliah,  a city  of  tho  tribe  of  Judah.  {Micah,  L 15; 
Jn^.,  xi.  -I  I ; 2 Chron.,  xi.  8 ; xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  wc  learn  that  he 
prophesied  tn  the  days  of  Jotharo,  Ahaz,  and  Hozekiah, 
kitigs  of  Judah,  or  from  759  to  699  b.c.  Tlie  kings  of 
Israel  during  this  period  were  Pokah  and  Hoshea.  Thus 
Micah  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Hosea's 
prophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  con- 
(Irnied  by  a rofcrcncc  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah 
rwvi.  18,  19),  who  quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
de»truction  of  Jerusalem  {Micah,  ill.  12),  and  says  that  it 
w'.ts  uttered  bv  Micuh  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  must 
have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiuh  (BX.  722),  m which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  do- 
rtmyed,  for  he  speaks  of  that  calumity  as  a future  event. 
{Micah,  L 6,  &c\) 

Hartmann  contends  that  Micah  prophcsie<l  arter  the 
i'ourtecnth  year  of  Hezekiah.  and  that  tho  bonk  which  bears 
)iis  name  is  a collection  of  ditTcrent  prophecies  made  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  of  which  are  Micah’s,  atid 
others  not.  {Micah,  neu  ubcrsetzl  und  l^etngo, 

18UU.)  This  h>q«thc.His,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
nil  the  te»timuny  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  sus- 
i-incd  by  internal  evidence,  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
foimdeii,  has  been  amply  ntfuted  hv  Jidm  {Kmlettung, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  4^i>)  and  Iloscnmuller  {Schniia  in  J'et.  Test., 
IVorrm.  in  Mic.). 

Mtcah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (>.  1).  He 
licgins  by  predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids 
them  with  their  cruelty,  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  con- 
clmlcs  this  part  of  the  book  with  the  striking  prophecy  of 
the  dostruciiun  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jeremiah  quotes,  and 
which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  cil^  and 
the  razing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chaps,  i.,  it.,  iii.) 
lie  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  tho  people  to  Jeru- 
salem (iv.  I'K),  after  they  shall  have  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  (iv.  9, 10),  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
(iv.lt,  13).  He  forclcls  the  birth  of  tho  Messiah  at  Belli- 
lehero,  after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry,  and 
final  triumph  (v.  4-15).  In  chap.  vi.  ho  again  reproves 
tho  people  for  thoir  ingratitude,  iireltgion,  and  injustice. 
In  cnap.  vii.  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  complaining  of 
the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of  her  sons,  but  patiently 
wailing  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  1-10).  The  prophet 
consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration  (ver.  1 1*1 .1), 
niid  concludes  hts  book  with  a sublime  prayer  to  God  for 
the  fulfilracnl  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

• Tho  style  of  Micah,*  says  Bishop  Lowth,  ‘ is  for  the  most  , 
part  close,  forcible,  pointc‘<l,  and  concise,  s<>metiines  ap- 
proaching the  obscurity  of  Hosca,  in  many  parts  animated 
and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.’  {Pra-lect., 
xxi.) 

Tlie  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed!.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in 
tho  New  Testament  as  being  understood  by  tho  Jewish 
priests  and  scribes  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
{Malt-,  ii.  6.) 

(Rosenmuller’s  Sch'dia  in  Vet.  Test.;  the  Introductions 
of  Kichliorn.  Bcrlholdl,  Jahn,  De  Welle,  and  Homo;  The 
Minor  Prnjthets,  by  Newcome  and  Horsley ; Micah,  uber~ 
setzt  und  erlHutert,  von  K.  W.  Justi,  Lcipz.,  1820.) 
MICHAEL’S  MOUNT.  [Cornwall] 

MICHAEL.  SAINT.  [Azores] 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  DAVID,  was  bom  at  Hallo  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1717.  His  father,  Christian  Benedict 
Mirhaidis,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Hallo,  and  a distinguished  Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving 
instruction  for  some  time  from  private  tutors,  Michaehs 
s)H'nt  four  years  in  tlie  orphan  school  at  Halle,  where  his 
ottenlion  was  particularly  dirccleil  to  languages  and  philo- 
sophy. In  17.13  he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  it  was  here  that  ho  obtained  from  tho  chan- 
cellor Ludwig’s  lectures  on  German  history  the  foundation 
of  that  knuwlcdlge  of  general  law  and  of  tho  constitution  of 
aoriely  which  was  uflcrwards  displayed  in  his*  Mosaisches 
Recht.'  Aficr  taking  his  degree  in  1740,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, whero  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford,  During  part  of 


his  residence  in  England  ho  preached  at  the  German  chapel 
m St.  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history,  Oriental  languages,  and 
biblical  criticism.  At  the  death  of  the  chancellor  Ludwig, 
Micheelis  was  commissioned  to  arrange  and  catalogue  his 
immense  library.  Tho  catalogue  was  published  in  1 745, 
and  is  consider^  a inodul  for  such  works. 

In  1745  lie  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  at  the 
invitation  of  Miinchhausen ; and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1763,  to  return  to  Prus.«iu.  To  the  university  of  Gottingen 
Michaelis  rendered  the  most  important  services,  as  professor 
of  theology  and  Orienlal  literature  from  1745  to  1791;  as 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences, 
from  1751  to  1770,  when  ho  left  it  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  the  members  ; as  editor  of  the  journal 
entitled  ‘ (^lehrte  Anzeigen’  from  1753  to  1770,  and  as 
librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary,  whieb 
would  hare  been  abamloneil  after  the  de»th  of  Gesner  in 
1761,  if  Michaclis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratui- 
tonsly. 

In  onler  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  science*, 
Michaclis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Cui>ten  Niebuhr.  The  first  pn>ject 
of  this  enturprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756  to  Ihe 
Baron  Tun  BcrnslorfiT.  then  minister  of  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  was  entrusted 
, chiefly  to  Michaclis,  who  drew  up  a series  of  questions  for 
their  guidance. 

In  1775  MirlmcUs  was  made  a knight  of  the  Polar  Star 
by  the  king  of  Swcrlen;  in  1766  he  was  appointed  an  Aulio 
' counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a Fellow 
; of  the  Royal  Society  of  London-  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
I August,  179).  Ho  was  twice  married ; by  his  first  wife  he 
, had  only  one  son,  Christian  Frederic  ; by  bis  second  bo  had 
I nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  sur- 
: vived  him. 

I The  mind  of  Micharfiis  was  strongly  characterized  by  in- 
' dependence.  Ho  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  faU  motto 
' * libera  veritas.’  But  his  love  of  independence  often  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other  learned  men,  and  to 
^ do  injustice  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
; rarics.  He  often  appeared  to  delight  in  discovering  difilcul- 
ties  solely  that  he  might  have  ilie  pleasure  of  removing 
them.  In  tho  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  he  treated 
llie  Masoretic  traditions  with  a contempt  hardlv  less  extra- 
vagant than  the  reverence  entertained  fur  tfiem  by  the 
school  of  Buxtorf;  and  in  every  department  of  criticism  he 
was  apt  to  hazard  ingenious  conjectures  in  opposition  to  all 
real  evidence.  Though  a good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  never 
pos^ssed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  claissiral  languages, 
and  his  acquantaince  with  Arabic  was  superficial.  Not- 
withstanding  these  defectu,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and 
Oriental  learning  arc  invaluable,  especially  when  ho  treats 
of  subjects  capable  of  illustration  from  history  and  philoso- 
phy. HU  religious  opinions  were  never  firmly  fixed,  but  he 
invariably  expresaoil  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  works  of  Michaclis  are  very  numerous;  the  follow- 
ing arc  some  of  the  most  important  In  Oriental  hteraluro. 
grammars  of  Hebrew.  Clialdec,  SvTiac,  and  Arabic,  and 
treatises  on  various  subjcctsconnecira  with  these  languages; 
’Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,’  24  vols.,  New  do.  8 vols. ; 

‘ Suppicmenta  in  Lexica  Hebraica,’  6 vols.  In  philosophy, 
an  es!>ay  ‘On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Language  and 
of  Language  on  Opinions,’  which  obtained  a prize  from 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1759;  a treatise  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and 
chronology,  ' Spicilcginm  Geographis  Hebrscoruro  exters 
post  Bocbarlum  other  treatises  on  geography  and  chrono- 
logy; several  separate  dissertations  on  tho  laws  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  is  embodied 
in  his  ' Mosuisches  Recht,’  in  6 vols.,  1770-75  ; a se- 
cond edition  of  tho  first  5 vols.  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished ill  the  years  1775  80.  ThU  work,  which  U con- 
sidered tho  maatcrpiecc  of  Michaclis,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4 vols.  Svo..  18)4, 
under  tho  title  of  ' Omimcntaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.* 

* Tlie  great  object  of  Michaiilis  in  this  work  is  to  investigate 
and  iUustralo  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show 
their  wonderful  ad.iptation  in  every  respect  to  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  to  whom  they 
wore  given  had  been  placed  by  providence;  and,  while  he 
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take&  even'  o[)pi)rtunity  of  cstabliatiin;;  the  claims  of  Moses 
to  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate 
upon  Immaii  legialutors  the  important  le'son  of  studying 
thoAO  parlicular«  rc»)K‘Cting  the  nature  and  political  situa* 
tif)n,  the  ideas  and  prejudices,  ilic  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymcMi,  by  aiteiilion  to  which  alone  they  can  ever 
hope  to  make  ihuiu  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.'  (Dr. 
Smith's  Prefare,  p.  xvii.)  In  biblical  criticism  Slichaclis's  ' 
Intro'iuciim  to  the  Neic  Testainent  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Irunslatiun  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh;  he  also 
published  part  of  an  * Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
a ‘Translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned,’ 
and  several  other  critical  works.  (ProA^ssor  Hosaencamp's 
Col/eciton  of  Memoirs  refalinff  to  the  Life  arid  IVritings 
of  Michtxcli* ; and  Bio/f.  Unit).,  vol.  '2ri.) 

MICHAELIS.  JOHN  BENJ.AMIN,  one  of  iho  minor 
classic  poets  of  Genuanr,  was  born  at  Ziltan  on  the  lust  duy 
of  the  ye:«r  1 746.  Though  he  had  no  other  itisiruclion  than 
what  tlie  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  afforded  (for  his 
father,  who  was  a clothmakcr,  had  suffered  so  much  in  hU 
circumstances  by  the  war,  as  to  he  unable  to  send  him  else- 
where), his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a happy  memory, 
ati>od  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a regular  classical  education. 
Ilanng  made  himself  a complete  master  of  I^tin,  he  went 
to  I.reipxig  with  the  intciUiuu  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  but  soon  desisted  from  it  as  one  for  \\hich 
he  had  no  relish,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry.  .\t  the 
recommendaiion  of  some  of  bis  friends,  hut  far  more  out  of 
ncce:>.<>ity,  he  published  a vulnme  of  poems  in  1766.  These 
first  prtK)fa  of  Ins  poetical  talent  obtained  fur  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Gellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser  ; the  la.st- 
nieniiiined  of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  suc- 
cess. and  earnestly  recommended  him  to  Glcim,  who  waa 
afterwards  his  truest  patron.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  ‘ Hamburg  Correspon- 
dent;' but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him. 
While  at  Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with 
I^essing,  who  cxened  himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet  in  Seyler's  company; 
hut  his  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  healih  soon  compelled 
him  to  give  it  up.  Ho  now  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  bad  previously 
made  him,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him,  and  make  Lis 
house  a permanent  iioinu.  By  Glcim  he  was  welcomed  as 
if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than  receiving  one ; and 
thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Jacobi  and  Uchtwur,  nothing  further  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  be  might  continue  to 
enjoy  his  happiness.  Uiitbrtunately  he  b^aroe  subject  to 
a spitting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off,  Septerobor  30tli, 
1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  uf  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly 
placed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  had  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  he  would  have  distinguished  himself  among 
the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  eignleeiUli  century.  The 
roductions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
loasoms  of  poetical  talent.  The  principal  ones  among  them 
are  bis  satires,  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epistles;  and 
they  afford  proof  not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the 
exccllenec  of  his  mural  character. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St. Michael  the  archangel, 
29th  of  September.  Brady  soys  it  was  first  established  in 
487.  Michaelmas  day  is  one  of  the  regular  periods,  in  this 
c luntry,  fur  settling  rents ; and  an  old  custom  is  still  in  use 
of  having  a roast  goose  to  dinner  on  that  tlay,  probably 
tiecKusc  gee^  are  at  this  tima  most  plentiful  ana  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Beckwith,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  : 
• Jtjciilar  Tenures,’  p.  223,  says,  'Among  other  services, 
Jolm  dc  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
lurd  of  Lastres  in  the  county  of  Ilerefurd,  for  a parcel  of  the 
demesne  lamU,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the 
fe  ist  of  St.  Michael  the  arcliangel.  And  this  as  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.’  ('Lastres,'i?o/.Cur., 

IW  Edw.  IV.) 

Marlin,  in  his  * Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,’  p.  21.1,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Skic,  says. 'They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Good  Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Micliad's.  Upon  the  latter 
they  have  a cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families 
bake  the  cake  called  St.  Michael's  bannock.' 

(Brady’s  Clovis  Calendanay  vol.  ii.,  p.  176-180;  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  ed.,  vol  1,  p.  ‘291-298.) 


MICHAUX,  ANDRE',  was  a French  botanist,  who 
visited  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  lost  century,  in  all  which  cuunlnes  he  made  consi- 
derable collcciiuns  of  dried  plants.  Ho  is  chictly  known  as 
the  author  of  a valuable  account  of  the  oaks  of  North 
America,  published  in  fulio,  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  the 
‘ Flora  Boreali-Araericana,’  which  appeared  in  180.1,  in  two 
volumes  Svo.  Of  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  been 
less  the  author  than  the  late  Professor  I..ouis  Claude  Rjcljurd. 

MICHAUX.  FRANgOJS  ANDRE',  son  of  Andn\  was 
employed  by  the  French  government  to  explore  llie  forests  of 
North  America,  with  a view  to  tito  introducliun  into  Kuro)>o 
of  the  valuable  limber-trees  of  that  country.  For  this  pur)xise 
he  made  three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  during  which  he 
succeeded  in  sending  to  France  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
His  principal  work  is  the  ‘ Histoiro  des  Arbres  forest  iers  dc 
I'Amerique  Septcntrionalc,’  in  3 volt,  larye  8vo.,  Pans, 
1810-1813;  this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal 
North  American  forest  trees,  abounding  invaluable  itifor- 
matioD  as  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  botanical 
distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of  llieir  timber.  Be- 
sides tliese,  he  published  a treatise  ‘On  the  Naturalization  of 
Forest  Trees  in  France,’  8vo.,  Paris,  1806;  ‘Journey  lu  Ihu 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,'  Svu.,  Paris,  1804;  and 
‘A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas,'  4to.,  Paris.  1806. 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Floren- 
tine sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was  patronised  by  Cosmo  do'  Me- 
dici, to  whom  he  was  so  attacheil,  that  on  the  latter  being 
banished,  in  1133,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It  was  fur 
Cosmo  that  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Rtcrardi  at  Florence,  a noble  monument  of  tho 
older  Florentine  style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possess- 
ing an  air  not  only  of  grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.  The 
facade  consists  uf  a lofty  rusticated  basement,  with  compa- 
ratively small  apertures,  above  which  are  two  ranges  of 
large  arched  windows,  seventeen  on  a floor,  and  eadt 
divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a central  column. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a very  rich  comicionc.  Thu 
interior  court  has  upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries, 
with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  and  with  an  enriched 
frieze  between  the  first  and  second  arcades.  He  also  greatly 
improved  the  court  of  tho  Palazzo  Vecchio,  originally  built 
by  Arnolfo,  and  which  is  in  a rich  though  somewhat  fan- 
ciful stylo  inclining  to  Gothic.  Among  his  other  works  at 
Florence  is  the  Palazzo  Tornabuoni.  now  Oorsi ; and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  tho  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and 
Carregi;  also  a palace  at  Fiesole,  for  Giovanni  de’  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  I.  During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  that  city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in 
the  convent  of  San  Giorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by 
his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging  and  embellishing  a palace 
at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico  Sforza.  His  latst 
work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  monumenial  ^apel  of  the  Annunciation,  erected  by 
Piero  de’  Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  del 
Servi,  at  Florence. 

Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  but  the  preri^e 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known — probablv  it  was.  about  1470. 

M1CHIG.\N,  a portion  uf  the  United  States,  which  lii- 
therto  has  been  governed  as  a territory.  The  peninsular 
part  of  it  will  soon  form  a member  of  tho  Union,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  constituted  an  independent  state ; and  tho 
western  part  will  remain  a territorial  government.  Tho 
peninsula  lies  between  41'’36'and  46‘’60'N.  lal.,  and  between 
82^36' and  86^  60' W.  long.  Thit  part,  which  will  form  tlio 
slate,  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  150  miles 
wide,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  nr 
about  6000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland. 
Michigan  is  a peninsula,  the  western  side  of  which  is  washed 
by  Lake  Michigan  in  all  its  length,  or  about  280  miles.  1‘bo 
strait  of  Michilimackinac,  which  unites  l^ake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  la^l- 
mentioned  lake,  surround  the  peninsula  un  the  north.  On 
the  cast  extends  I.ake  Huron,  u far  south  as  43''  N.  lat., 
where  it  forms  a deep  bay,  called  Saginaw  Bay,  and  comsti- 
tutes,  from  the  Strait  of  ^^lichilimackmac  to  (he  outlet  nf  the 
river  St.  Clair,  a coast  line  of  more  than  260  miles.  South 
of  41*  N.  lal.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  St  Cluir 
for  about  30  miles,  and  by  ibu  lake  of  St.  Clair  for  about 
the  same  length.  Tho  river  Detroit  then  becomes  the 
boundary  (o  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Erie,  a disianco  of 
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about  30  mileii.  ^ Lake  Erie  washes  the  eastern  shores  of 
Michigan  for  aliout  40  miles.  In  the  south  the  peninsula 
is  divided  bv  an  imaginary  Imo  from  the  slates  of  Ohio  und 
Indiana.  The  bouudaiydine  of  Ohio  runs  along  41*  3i' 
N.  lat.  for  about  bU  miles,  and  that  of  Indiana  along  41* 
4^*  N.  lat.  for  ahnul  I lU  mites. 

Hur/are  and  Sntt. — The  interior  of  the  ptminsula  forms  a 
plain  which  has  generally  a level  surface,  but  in  M>me  dis- 
iricU  is  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  Tnii  tract 
is  probably  about  200  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  seadevcl.  so  th.it  (he 

ralest  part  of  Michigan  is  probably  about  ^^00  feet  above 
The  bighe'jt  land  seems  to  traverse  the  peninsula  to> 
wards  its  southern  e.\trcmity  in  a south-west  und  north-east 
direction,  and  to  terminate  on  the  cast  uf  Sagiuuw  Bay  with 
the  smaller  poninsuiu  of  Sanilac.  The  surface  of  this  part 
is  more  undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a 
great  num1>cr  of  small  lakes.  Ttie  sod  is  snid  to  lie  rather 
fbrlilc.  The  slu}>c  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie 
and  St.Clair,  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  is  long 
and  hardly  perceptible.  This  is  probably  the  most  fertile 
district  of  the  country  ; it  contains  little  prairie  laivl,  except 
on  the  alluvial  tracts  near  the  moutlis  of  the  rivers  und 
along  the  lakes  which  are  in  some  i^arts  marshy  but  fer* 
tile.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  trees  of  a heavy  growth.  The  slope  lowanls  Sa- 
ginaw Bay  along  Saginaw  river  and  its  numerous  branches 
is  of  a similar  character:  but  the  pcminsula  of  Salinac  has 
a IHKir  sod  and  is  mostly  sandy.  The  larger  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  ana  Luke  Michigan,  U lei>s  known.  It 
is  however  certain  that  it  contains  no  mountains,  nor  even 
high  hills.  A great  portion  of  it  is  prairie-land,  intersected 
with  numerous  swamps,  at  least  in  the  souiheni  districts 
which  have  been  explored.  The  shore*  of  Iwth  the  great 
lakes  are  poor  and  sandy;  and  along  the  shoro  of  J.,uke 
Michigan  there  arc  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  join  the  lake, 
by  the  action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake: 
the  adjacent  tracts  are  of  very  inferior  fertility. 

Rivert. — As  the  ri\ers  of  the  peninsula  descend  from  the 
table-land  to  the  great  lakes,  they  have  a shorl  course.  On 
the  table-land  they  run  slowly,  but  on  the  declivity  their 
course  is  accelerated  and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most 
important  are  St.  Joseph's  riverand  Saginaw.  St.  Joseph's 
river  falls  into  Lake  ^lichigan,  not  far  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, after  a winding  course  of  about  20U  miles.  Though 
rather  rapid,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.  The  Saginaw  river 
is  formed  by  a great  number  of  branches,  which  descend 
from  the  table-uuid  lying  to  the  cast,  south,  and  wu:it  of  the 
depression  in  which  it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  a prolongation  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Some  of  these  branches 
flow  fifty  miles  before  they  unite.  After  their  union,  the 
river  takes  tiie  name  of  Saginaw,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  its  mouth,  a dintance  of  twonty-flvo  miles.  The  rivers 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit,  as  well  os  the  lakes  of  Michigan,  , 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada  (p.  i 
209).  j 

C/rVna/e.— Tho  climate  of  this  oi>untry  is  severe.  Tlio  I 
winter  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  November  and  ' 
lasts  to  Iho  mitldle  of  March.  The  ico  on  tho  rivers  and 
borders  of  tho  lake  is  strong  enough  to  admit  travelling  on  I 
sledges.  Though  situated  on  both  sides  of  40*^  N.  lat.,  its 
climate  resembles  that  of  southern  Sweden  (57*  N.  lat.). 
This  circumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  also  to  its  nut  being  sheltered  by 
any  range  of  mountains  against  the  cold  northern  anil 
north-western  winds  which  blow’  over  tbo  immense  jdains 
that  stretch  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
surrounding  lakes,  though  large,  are  still  loo  small  to  mo- 
derate in  any  sensible  degree  the  coldness  of  those  winds. 
X.ako  St.  Clair  is  frozen  over  every  year  from  Deeembor  to 
February.  Tho  summers  are  never  hut,  but  subject  to  con- 
sidoruble  change!^.  In  the  hottest  days  the  thermometer 
riims  to  79*,  but  in  the  evening  and  morning  it  is  a.i  low  as  46^. 
Thu  climate  is  rather  dry.  und  tiic  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  not  considertihlc. 

i^wtuctions. — VVhoaf,  innize.  and  potatoes  are  grown  to 
a great  extent ; oats  and  buckwheat  are  not  so  extensively 
cultivated.  Other  vegeiabltrs  thrive  very  well.  The  cuimiry 
along  the  Strait  of  Detroit  is  famous  for  its  orchaixls,  whicn 
tho  Fronch  settlers  have  planted,  and  which  are  extensive 


and  well  toansged.  A great  quantity  of  cider  is  exported. 
TliP  must  common  trees  are  ash,  Inn'ch,  cedar,  cherry-trees, 
elm,  hickory,  maple,  oak.  pine,  poplar,  aspen,  and  walnut. 
Around  the  lakes  of  the  table-land  and  near  the  mouth  of 
sonic  rivorn  large  tracts  nro  covered  with  the  wild  rico 
iZtZ'iuia  o(iuaUca\  on  which  inmienst-  flocks  of  water-fowl 
of  different  species  fml.  Of  domestic  anironls  cows  are 
most  numerous.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer,  di“er,  wolves,  fuxe*.  wdd  cats,  otters,  martens,  racoons, 
opi>ssums,  squirrels  of  different  kinds,  and  musk  rats.  Bea- 
vers are  only  found  on  the  rivers  which  lull  intol.akc  Michi- 
gan. Fish  abound  in  tbe  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not  in  Lake 
Michigan.  Wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  are  abundant. 

There  are  few  settlements  of  the  whites 
north-west  of  u lino  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  St  Joseph's 
river  to  that  of  the  Saginaw.  The  whole  tract  lying 
north  of  it  is  chiefly  in  iwssession  of  the  nlxiriginal 
tnbes  of  the  Oltuwas  and  Miainis.  who,  with  some  Putu»^ 
walamis  and  Chippewus,  have  in  some  plurc.s  villages  withiii 
the  range  of  the  country  inhabitijd  by  the  descendants  of 
Europeans.  These  Indians  generally  cultivate  maize,  and 
some  of  them  wheat  and  ve^Uiblcs;  they  aUo  raise  hor.sea, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  ^he  population  of  tht-^p  tribes 
may  amount  to  about  9000.  That  of  the  whites  was  esti- 
mated in  18)0  at  4700,  in  1820  at  lO.liOU,  and  in  1630  it 
amounted  to  31,070  souls,  and  according  to  an  enumeration 
presented  to  Congre-.s  in  lb34,  it  amoumed  to  upwards  of 
90,000  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  state,  which  ii  a 
greater  relative  increase  than  any  otlicr  stale  or  territory  in 
tbe  Union  has  had  in  the  same  time.  There  are  a few 
coloured  individuals. 

Pnlitical  Division  ami  Townx. — The  country  settled  by 
the  whites  is  divided  into  35  counties.  The  only  place  of 
importanco  is  l>clroit,  built  not  fur  from  the  elllux  of  the 
river  of  tho  same  name  fmm  Lake  Si.  Clair.  It  U the  seat 
of  government,  and  contains  above  3000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  Prunch origin:  it  is  ulw)  the  principal  deposit  fur  thocidcr, 
grain,  and  furs,  which  are  sent  from  ihi.s  place  mostly  to 
Cleveland  in  Ohio,  and  to  Maldon  in  Upi>er  Camida.  It 
also  Cfirriu*  on  a considerable  trade  with  tho  Indiana. 
Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  on  the  island  of  Michiliinac- 
kiiiac  (aWut  nine  miles  in  otrcuil),  wntaiiis  about  ioo 
hou.ses,  ami  has  a giKid  liarbour.  It  is  the  great  place 
of  riNort  fur  the  Indians  both  for  the  sale  of  llietr  furs  and 
for  receiving  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the  Unilu<l  States. 
There  is  daily  communicotiun  by  steam-bouts  )>elwecn 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  a distance  of  above  .'500 
m lies.  Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  arc  of  French  extrac- 
tion, hut  the  largest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England. 

History.— y.^r\\  in  tho  seventeenth  century  the  French 
penetrated  into  this  country  from  Quebec.  In  1670  they 
founded  Detroit.  In  1783  Michigan  was  inelude<l  in  the 
limits  of  the  United  Stutei,  but  not  ucluolly  given  up  by  the 
Bnli.Hh  until  1796.  In  1805  it  was  formed  into  a territory. 
(Darby's  Virir  of  the  United  Btates;  &c.) 

MICIIICfAN,  Uke.  [Canada.] 

MICIPP.A,.  [M.AiiD.tt,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  300.] 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM,*  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  at 
Langholm  in  Dumfrii'sshirc,  where  his  father  was  a Presby- 
terian inimsler.  At  the  ogc  of  si.\teen  he  was  sent  to  the 
counting-house  of  a relation,  who  was  a brewer,  and  re- 
mained there  five  yeoni.  He  afterwards  up  Uumiio-k  on 
his  own  account,  but  failed,  it  is  said,  liccauec  he  dcvolwl 
those  hours  to  his  poetical  studies,  which  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  bustnc-.8.  He  subsequently  became  cor- 
rector of  tho  Clarendon  l*ress  in  Oxfoid,  and  though  several 
of  his  juvendo  piH  ins  had  been  printed,  his  name  remained 
unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  elegiac  ode 
called  ‘ PoUio,’  in  17G5.  This  was  followed  in  1767  by  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  calleil  • Tlie  Concubine,’  pub- 
lished with  many  corrections  and  addiliuns  ten  years  after- 
wards under  the  title  of  ‘ Sir  Marly  ii.'  Ho  also  wrote,  be- 
sides several  other  poems,  a ' Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood,'  against 
the  .\.iian  views;  an  attack  on  Di'isiu,  called  * Voltaire  in 
the  Shades  ;*  ami  n tragedy  entitled  the  ‘Siege  of  MarM'ilU’S,* 
which  was  refused  by  Garrick,  Ilarri-s  and  Sheridan  in 
succession,  and  never  pr'vluiHMl.  In  1775  came  out  his 
translation  of  Camoens's  ‘ Liuiad,'  whioli  had  occupied  him 
five  years.  Governor  Johnstone,  Ins  patron,  having  been 

* Somclimn  c«U»d  WilKwR  Julius  MkkU,  txn  Um  Mcgod  iuqm  wu  msrrlf 
twumed  bf  th«  «iabui  hiiRH'ir. 
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tppomled  comnsanoer  of  the  Romney  man-of-war,  tooK  mm 
out  to  Li»bui),  where  be  was  appointed  joint-agent  for  the 
prizes  ibal  might  be  taken  m an  expected  cruise,  llis 
translation  pioi  ured  him  much  respect  anu  iig  the  Portu- 
guese, and  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  royal  urademy, 
of  which  Prince  Don  John  of  Brag.mza  was  president.  A 

EH'in  calleil  ' .\lma'lu  Hill  ’ was  a result  of  his  residence  at 
id»ou.  After  Nlicklc’s  return  to  London  with  Ciovernor 
Johnstone,  he  wrote  several  pieces  holh  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  last  of  w hich  was  ‘ K'kdale  Braes,'  a ballad.  He  died 
at  Wheally  in  Oxfordslme,  in  i"isy 

His  tiaiislation  of  the  ‘ Lusmd'  has  Imh-mi  severely  cen- 
sui\-<l  on  account  of  the  hberiK's  taken  with  tlic  original, 
and  the  luiw'arranled  difruseiic-sof  the  translation.  Mickle’s 
pocm.s  ns  a whole  are  worth  lillle,  in  le«sl  so  lillle,  that  wo 
may  wonder  how  they  acijuired  the  small  celebrity  which 
iheV  have  attained.  A ballad  hyMickleLMitith'd  ‘Cumnor- 
Iluir  IS  not  without  merit;  it  furnisheil  the  idea  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  ‘ Kenilworth,’  and  is  printed  in  the  iiilrodurtiun  to 
that  work  in  the  late  cumplcto  edition  of  Scott’s  novels. 

MU-0,  or  Fair  Monkev.  one  of  the  common  names  for 
that  Species  of  ()utxlili  ( of  llligcr)  known  to  zoolo- 
gists as  the  JurchuH  GeolV.,  Siiniu  tir;?c«/u/a, 

Liim.  It  is  a very  pretty  little  sperneH,  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genus.  [Jaccmus.!  The  head  is  small  and 
round,  the  fare  and  hands  of  a deep  llesh-c..lour ; indeed 
the  face  and  ears  arc  of  no  lively  a veriiiiUioii,  that  the 
animal,  when  in  full  health,  looks  almost  oh  if  it  had  br-en 
pninted  with  that  colour.  The  body  is  ctivered  with  long 
Kiivery-wliitc  hair,  and  the  tail  is  of  a shining  dark  chest- 
nut, soniciimes  almost  black. 

MICROCE'BUS,  M.  GeofTroy’s  name  for  a form  among 
the  U'muridee : Lemur  l(ialago)  Guineeji\is.  L^icuiily. — 
The  rixer  Amazon  : Para. 

M ICRODA'CTY  IX’S.  [g  ariama.] 

MICROGI.OSSUS.  [PsiTTACiD.®.] 

MlCUOMETKH,  the  term  generally  applied  to  contriv- 
ances fur  Miea-uriiig  small  spaces  or  angles  with  great  accu- 
rncy  or  convenience. 

I'luf  Word  is  not  applied  to  some  artifices  for  subdividing 
the  graduations  of  an  astroiioiiiicnl  instrument  (for  thesu 
•c-o  Vkk:viek>.  nor  when  uiuagmned  portion  of  a subsidiary 
ara  is  uscil,  which  may  be  best  considered  under  the  bead 
of  SKCtoR,  Zkxith  Skcior,  though  they  come  properly 
under  the  deGnitioii.  We  shall  follow  the  usual  meaning 
of  ibc  term. 

1.  H ire  Micnmcler. — When  the  rays  from  any  bright 
object  full  upon  a convex  lens,  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  is  foiuieil,  which  may  be  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  as 
if  it  were  a iiiaierial  body.  If  a fine  wire  or  spider’s  vvub  be 
atrclehoil  ncro:«.s  the  leluseo))e  tube  at  the  place  where  the 
image  is  formed,  this  too  will  be  seen  distineily  through 
the  cye-picce.  Instead  of  fixing  the  wire  to  the  telescope 
tube,  it  U stretched  across  a sluling-piecie,  which  is  moved 
by  a screw  periH.Mulicularly  to  the  length  of  the  telescope, 
and  can  thus  l>e  made  to  measure  the  image  in  terms  of  the 
rovulutions  aiul  parts  of  the  screw.  The  head  of  the.  screw 
is  divide-l.and  there  is  an  index  by  which  the  parts  arc  read 
off.  little  tongue  passing  over  the  notches  of  a plate 
notes  the  wltole  number  of  revolutions. 

An  EngUsb  gentleman  named  Gascoigne  seems  first  to 
have  applied  this  principle  to  practice,  but  he  unfortunately 
lost  his  life  in  the  great  civil  war ; and  though  his  telescope 
fell  into  Towiiley’s  hands,  and  was  use<l  by  him,  the  coii- 
structiun  dues  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known 
until  it  was  re-invented  by  Auzout.  Different  improve- 
ments Were  gradually  made  nearly  up  to  the  present  tune. 
The  plaie  carrying  the  wire  is  drawn  by  the  screw,  and  held 
buck  by  springs,  which  prevent  any  lost  lime.  A microme- 
ter of  this  kind  is  now'  generally  applied  to  circles,  transits, 
ami  tlieodolets,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  wires,  which  of 
course  are  always  neceipsary.  There  are  two  vcrifrcalions ; 
fii  st,  the  uscerlaiiiing  the  value  of  a revolution  of  the  screw  ; 
and  set'ondly,  delerniiiung  the  reading  of  the  screw-head 
when  the  moveable  w'ire  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire.  In 
a circle  or  theoriolel  the  inicromelcr  wire  is  placed  U{H>n  a 
sliarp  dUlant  object,  oiid  the  divided  limb  read  off.  The 
Hcrew  is  lurueil  through  several  revolution!^,  and  the  object 
irt  m;aiii  bUurtud  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  by  its 
tangent  scicw,  and  the  diviiled  limb  read  off  a second 
lime.  We  have  then  the  same  angle  measured  in  revo- 
lutions uf  the  screw  ami  in  the  divUiuns  of  the  mstru- 
meiU,  and  by  a simple  projiortiun  have  the  value  of  a revo- 


lution and  of  a part,  VVitli  a transit,  the  passage  of  Polaris 
over  the  micrometer  wire  is  observed  after  successive  re- 
volutions of  the  screw.  The  angular  motion  of  Polaris  for 
the  iiiturvals  is  computed  from  the  polar  distance,  and  thus 
the  value  in  arc  obtained  for  a revolution  of  the  screw.  To 
deturniine  the  zero  position  of  the  micrometer  wire,  the 
moveable  wire  is  brought  to  touch  the  fixed  wire,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the  screw-head  read  off 
catrh  time.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  bo  that  when 
the  two  wires  are  exactly  siiperimposetl. 

The  jtosition  wire  mirrometer  ha»  lately  come  very  much 
into  use  fur  observations  of  doubio  stars,  and  is  the  wire 
micrometer  proiH.-r  for  equatorials.  In  this  construction 
thcie  are  two  wires  parallel  to  eiu'h  other,  each  moveable  by 
its  own  screw:  the  whole  apparatus  can  also  be  turned 
round  in  the  plane  of  the  wires,  so  us  to  place  the  wires 
in  any  dirci-tiun,  the  angle  round  which  it  is  turned  being 
read  oft'  by  two  verniers  ujutn  a small  circle  called  the  po- 
sition circle.  In  mtasurnig  a double  slur  ihe  wires  are 
brought  near  each  other,  and  llie  npparutus  turned  round 
until  the  two  stars  ure  either  threaded  on  ono  of  tho  wires, 
or,  being  placed  between  them,  are  judged  to  lie  in  tho 
same  direction.  The  division  of  ihe  micrometer  circle  is 
then  read  off.  and  tho  observutiuu  in  position  is  made.  Now, 
hy  the  divided  circle  of  the  micrometer  turn  the  apparatus 
round  *J0°,  and  the  wires  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  two  stars.  By  movitu'  the  c(|iialorial,  place  one 
wire  A on  one  of  the  slurs,  and  place  the  other  wire  B 
by  its  screw,  on  the  second  star.  Read  off  the  >cruw-head 
of  B,  and  then  place  A on  the  tM.H'ond  star  by  moving  the 
equatorial,  and  B on  iho  first  by  moving  its  screw,  and  read 
off  the  revolutions  and  putts  of  B.  The  difference  of  tho 
two  readings  of  H will  give,  in  revolutions  and  parts  of  the 
screw,  twice  the  angle  oetween  the  two  stars.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  repealed,  keeping  B fixed  and  moving  A. 
Befure  or  after  a scries  of  observations  tho  zero  or  index 
error  of  the  position  circle  should  bo  as^Tiaine^l.  Place 
tho  instrument  nearly  in  tho  meridian,  and  make  a star 
run  along  one  of  the  wires  from  end  to  end.  Read  and  notn 
tho  iKifiition  circle,  whit'll  should  mark  9(1**  and  'i70^  and 
the  difference  from  this  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  angles  uf  position  ubseiAud  during  the  evening.  The 
value  of  a revolution  uf  tho  screw  may  be  determined  by 
separating  the  two  wires  a given  numiier  of  revolutions, 
and  observing  a senes  of  transiUv  of  known  stars  over  them. 
As  targe  equatorials  are  always  carried  by  a clock  move- 
ment, wo  should  rcconimeud  fixing  the ponVio/i  imcromc/er 
upon  a by  which  a small  motion  up  or  down 

or  to  the  right  or  left  ran  bo  given  to  the  wires  without 
meddling  with  the  cluck  or  the  equatorial.  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  measurement  of  double  stars  is  perferily  easy. 
The  ivirc  micrometer  requires  illuminAtlon  for  KCoing  the 
wires,  and  the  light  thus  admitted  often  obliterates  faint 
and  ill-defined  objects.  For  a description  of  the  position 
tr.icruineter  and  its  anpliratiuu  to  the  measurement  of 
double  stars,  see  Dc  Morgan’s  Comj>amon  to  Mnp$  qf  the 
Stars,  Jpperuiij:. 

The  niicromctor  microscope,  for  reading  off  the  divisions 
of  graduated  circles,  depemls  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  wire  micrometer.  An  enlarged  image  of  the  divisions 
of  the  limb  uf  the  circle  is  formed,  and  this  image  ismeusurctl 
by  ilie  revolutions  ami  parts  of  a screw.  [Circle.] 

2.  'Die  divided  ohjrct-ghss  mitrrinieter  and  helintneter. 
If  an  object-gta2,s  be  rut  across  so  as  to  form  two  !^;mieirc]es, 
and  the  senuivii-c^  be  separated  by  sliding  ono  lieyund  Iho 
other,  each  I'orlion  will  form  iui  proper  image,  and  thesej 
will  retreat  from  each  other  as  tho  semilenses  are  moved. 
The  semilenses  arc  mounted  on  slides,  and  the  quantity  of 
separation  road  uff  upon  a scale.  In  Bessel’s  hehumctcr, 
the  most  magnificent  and  must  perfect  instrument  of  this 
class,  the  focal  length  of  the  object-fflas.s  is  eight  French 
feet,  and  tho  aperture  nearly  six  Frcnui  inches.  A descrip- 
tion and  plate  will  be  found  in  the  Astrommische  Na- 
rhrichtett.  No,  169.  The  only  objection  which  can  be  nmdo 
to  this  species  of  micrometer,  besides  the  extreme  ditficully 
of  eoibitrucimg  it,  is,  that  stars  are  not  seen  so  round  and 
well  defined  oe  in  an  entire  object-glass.  B^.-ssel’s  measures 
of  double  stars  are  however,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  the  most 
accurate  that  have  yet  been  made.  Sup{H>so  a double  star 
U to  bo  measured  with  the  lieliometer : the  whole  of  tho 
object  end  is  turned  round,  until  four  stars  appear  in  a right 
line,  and  tho  semilcnses  arc  separated  until  the  stars  appear 
to  be  exactly  at  the  same  dutance  from  each  other,  wheit 
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the  scale  » read  off*.  The  Kcmilense^  are  then  Bhiftccl  in  a 
contrary'  <Iti%ciiun,  sliding  llio  two  imagcii  o%er  each  other, 
until  they  again  anpenr  tu  be  at  eiiual  distances,  and  the 
scale  ia  again  read  ofT.  The  separation  of  tlie  scale  is  four 
times  the  angular  distance  between  the  stars.  Tnero  is  a 
position  circle,  on  uhicU  tho  direction  of  the  stars  is  read 
off.  Inroeasuring  the  diumetersof  the  sun,  plunuU,&c.,  the 
two  images  are  made  to  touch  on  op]K>Mi(e  sides ; and  in  ob- 
servations of  Halley’s  e»met  it  was  made  to  coincide  with 
the  neighbouring  stars.  Tlie  divided  object-glass  microme- 
ter is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heliomelur  ; a cup  con< 
ttining  the  divide<l  lenses  is  placed  over  the  object-glass  of 
the  telcsco)K.  A similar  micrometer  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  one  of  the  lenses  of  an  eye-piece;  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  with  large  telescopes,  this  micrometer  may 
be  of  considerable  use  in  measuring  small  angles.  Thore 
is  a good  deal  of  colour  in  the  images,  but  not  at  the  point 
of  contact.  Micrometers  of  this  class  require  no  illumina- 
tion. 

3.  Ifeticiiles  circular  mt'erometer.  Tito  micrometers 
hitherto  described  are  applied  to  the  accurate  meosuros  of 
small  angles;  the  present  class,  though  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain cases,  are  of  much  lower  pretensions.  Tlie  reticule, 
or  diaphragm,  os  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  any  fixed  ar- 
rangement of  wires  or  bars  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  measurement.  They  are  chiefly 
used  when  an  object  will  not  ailmit  of  illumination,  or  where 
the  astronomer  has  no  accurately  divided  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  or,  as  in  the  case  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  object  is  to  fix  approximately  a greater 
number  of  stars  than  could  be  done  in  tho  same  time  with 
ordinary  instruments.  Suppose  u cross  like  an  X or  V to  bo 
cut  out  of  brass-plate  anu  inserted  in  the  principal  focus 
of  a telescope  with  the  axis  of  the  letter  in  a meridian.  A 
star  in  passing  through  the  field  is  occuIte<l  at  its  passage 
behind  each  of  (he  bars,  and  the  time  noted.  The  inlert'ul  I 
will  show,  by  nn  easy  calculation,  how  far  it  passes  /Voni  the 
vertex;  and  the  mean  of  the  times,  tho  moment  when  it! 
passes  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  true  position  of 
any  one  star  so  passing  is  known  from  any  other  source,  all , 
the  other  stars  ran  be  thus  determined  differenlially  with 
respect  to  it.  The  method  is  not  very  accurate,  but  may  , 
often  be  applied  ailvantageouslyand  with  very  small  instru-  j 
mental  means.  If  a fine  wire  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  a bright  star,  observerl  with  illumination,  made 
to  run  along  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm  can  be 
set  in  a meridian,  and  that  is  the  only  verification  neces- 
sary. Tho  computation  in  declination  will  bo  least  if  the 
angle  lH>twt>cn  the  bars  is  such  that  tho  base  of  the  trianglu 
is  equal  to  its  altitude.  This  reticule  is  very  convenient  for 
mapping,  if  placed  in  the  meridian,  or  for  cometary  ob- 
servation, if  the  telescope  is  mounted  os  an  equatorial, 
however  rudely. 

I'iie  circular  inicramoter  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Olbers,  and  perfected  by  Frauenhofer  (/l</ron.  MxcAncAf., 
iv.  2'2),  and  is  much  less  known  and  used  in  tins  country 
than  it  deserves.  A metal  ring  is  sot  in  tho  ciuitre  of  a 
] erforalcd  gla&R-pluto,  and  tho  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  true.  The  plate  is  fixed  in  the  focus  of 
a telesropo,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a ring  suspended 
in  the  heavens.  The  telescope  is  pointed,  and  tlie  observer 
notes  the  time  when  a star  disappears  at  the  oulcr  ring, 
ru-appenrs  on  the  inner  ring,  dUoppears  again,  and  finally 
re-appe»rs.  If  two  stars  W thus  ol«erved,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a mean  is  taken  of  the  disappearances  and  rc-ap- 
pearanccs  of  each,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
means  wiU  be  the  difference  of  right  ascension  between 
tho  two  Stars,  and  therefore  that  if  one  be  known,  the 
other  u determined.  Again,  if  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
has  been  determined,  and  the  dochnalioii  of  the  »tars  nearly 
known,  the  time  of  describing  the  chord  of  the  ring  will 
give,  by  an  easy  eoniputatioii,  the  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  centre,  and  that  the  more  accurately  the  smaller  tlie  , 
citord  described.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  twodistances  ! 
is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  deidinaUon.  The  comptila-  j 
tioii  of  the  second  Mar  with  itsupproxiinatu  declination  may 
be  repealed  if  the  stars  are  near  tho  |ioIc.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  nothing  is  required  fur  the  circular  micrometer,  but  the 
power  of  fixing  the  telesoqie  for  a few  minutes  until  a 
known  star  passes  the  field,  and  that  im  illumination  is 
requireil.  It  is  especially  the  apparatus  for  determining  the 
place  of  a faint  comet  or  planet,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Olbers,  Harding,  and  many  other  German  uslruiiomers,  has 


been  of  infinite  use  in  coraetary  astronomy  and  in  the  dis 
cover)'  and  observation  of  the  small  planets.  When  tho 
comet  has  a large  motion,  or  when  the  position  of  the  star 
is  so  low  as  to  require  attention  to  the  uifferciice  of  refrac- 
tion, the  computation  is  a little  more  complicated,  but  ge- 
nerally scarce!)  any  eoinpuiation  is  required,  and  the  results, 
in  right  ascension  at  least,  are  good.  Tho  observations  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  are  to  bo  preferred.  When 
however  the  object  will  b^r  illumination  and  tbo  astro- 
nomer possesses  a telescope  »>o  mounted  that  he  can  ap))Iy 
a wire  micrometer  to  it,  ibe  results  from  this  are  incom- 
parably more  accurate,  and  the  reticule  above  roeniiuned  is 
certainly  better  for  delcnnining  declination.  Frauenhofer 
afterwards  (Aetronom.  Nach.,  iv.  43)  proposed  another  ring 
and  reticule  micrometer.  He  cut  a series  of  rings  or  linc*s 
upon  a piece  of  plane  glass  which  he  placed  in  tho  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  by  a side  lamp  illumi- 
nated the  rings,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  dark.  It  ‘<i  t 
evident  that  for  certain  observations  this  nucroinetor  would 
have  great  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  micrometers,  but  they  are  not  in 
such  general  use  as  to  demand  any  noticu  here.  The  reader  ^ 
will  find  them  very  fully  and  elaborately  described  in 
Pearson’s  Aitronnmy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12G  to  272  inclusive.  , 

MICROFO'GON,  M.  Toraminck's  name  fur  a genus  of 
Scansuriol  Birds  which  has  the  general  structure  of  Buceo. 

The  gape  however  is  smooth,  llie  three  first  quills  only 
are  graduated.  Mr.  Swaimum  arranges  it  under  the  ‘ Buc- 
coina,‘  or  * BarhuU,*  a subfamily  of  his  Picidee. 

MlCRCyPTERUS,  a name  assigned  by  M M.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  to  a genus  af  Anatidct,  remarkable  for  the  sliurt- 
ness  of  their  w mgs. 

Two  species  are  recorded,  viz.  Micropterut  braehy^derua 
<Quoy  and  Gaini.,  Oidemia  Patachonica,  King,  Anas  in'll- 
chyptera.  Lath.,  Racehorse  of  Cook  and  Byron,  ami  Uteampr- 
duck  of  King),  and  Micropterut  Putachouicus,  King,  w hich 
is  smaller  in  the  body  than  tho  first,  and  is  able  to  lly. 

Description  qf  the  first-named  S;>cc/i»r.— Above  lead-  ' 

colour,  inclining  to  grey;  abdomen  whitish;  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings  white,  at  the  bend  a blunt  spur;  bill 
yellow,  till)  nail  black ; legs  fuscous  yellow'.  Length  froiD  ^ 

tip  of  the  bill  to  end  of  tail,  40  inches ; of  bill,  3 ; of  w ing.  - 

from  carpal  joint  to  apex  of  second  quill  feather,  1 1 ; of  • 

tail,  5;  of  tarsi,  2|.  (King.)  ^ 

Habits,  Pxjd.  4*c.— Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  R.N., 
who  has  described  both  species,  one  in  the  Zoot.  Journal^  '\ 

and  the  second  in  the  Z*>rU.  Proceedings,  first  fell  in  with  i 

the  larger  species  at  Eagle  Bay.  beyond  Cape  San  Isidro  • 

(Point  Shut-up  of  Byron),  in  the  Strait  of  Magallmeiis. 

* Here,’ writes  Captain  King,  ‘we  saw,  for  tho  first  lime,  - 

that  most  remarkable  bird  the  Steamer-duck.  Hefoto  T 

steam-boals  wore  in  general  um).  this  bird  was  denominated,  ^ 

from  its  swiftness  in  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  .k 

water,  the  ‘racehorse,’  a name  which  occurs  frequctuly  m .< 

Cook’s,  Byron’s,  and  other  voyages.  It  is  a gigantic  duck,  t 

the  largest  1 Imvo  mot  with.  It  has  the  lobated  hind  toe,  ^ 

legs  placed  far  backwards,  and  other  cbaracterutics  of  the 
oceanic  ducks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  tluH  bird  ifi  the 
shortness  and  remarkably  small  size  of  the  wings,  which,  £ 

not  having  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to  | 

propel  it  along,  rather  than  through  tlio  water,  and  are  I 

used  like  the  paddles  of  a steam-vessel.  Aided  by  those  ! 

and  its  strong  broad-wehbed  feet,  it  moves  with  astonishing  ' 

velocity.  It  would  not  bo  an  exaggeration  to  state  iis 
speed  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  wing  and  the  short  rigid  feathers  which  ' 

cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possesst's  of 
remaining  a considerable  timo  under  water,  constitute  it  a 
striking  link  between  the  genera  Anas  and  Ap/enody/es. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  former  navigators.  The  largest 
w'c  found  measured  forty  inches  fruin  the  extremity  of  (he 
bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  ihirlecn  pounds;  but 
Captain  Cook  mentions,  in  his  socond  voyage,  tliat  tho 
weight  of  one  was  iwciily-nino  pounds.  It  is  very  ditilcult 
to  kill  them,  on  account  of  (heir  wariness  and  thick  cent  of 
feathers,  which  is  iuir>enetrable  by  anyihing  smaller  than 
sw.m-shot.  The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  so  strong  and 
fishy,  that  at  fiiNl  we  killed  them  solely  for  speciinons. 

Five  or  six  months  however  on  salt  provisions  taught  many 
to  think  sui  h food  palatable,  and  the  seamen  never  lust  an 
opportunity  of  eating  them.  I have  preferred  these  ducks 
to  salt  beef,  hut  more  as  u preventive  aguinsi  scuny  than 
from  liking  their  taste.  I oiu  averse  to  altering  names, 
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Mnieularly  ia  natural  hutor}\  wiihout  vei7  good  rction; 
out  in  thii  com  I do  think  tho  uaiuo  of**  sicamer much 
moro  appropriate  and  dcacriplivo  of  tho  swift  paddling 
motion  of  these  birds  than  that  of  '*  race>horso."  1 bcliovo, 
too,  Uie  name  of  ** steamer”  is  now  generally  given  to  it  by 
those  who  have  visited  these  regions.' 

The  ume  author  informs  us  that  PecUn  vitrem,  whose 
shell  IS  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Fucu*  giganteuM, 
together  with  other  Molluaca^  is  the  food  of  tho  steamer- 
ducks  M.  brachgpterut  and  M.  Patachonicua. 

(Narrative  qf  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  //.  M.  S.  Adven- 
ture and  Beagle,  toI.  i.) 


IlMfr-hone.or  8leua*r-<luck  (Miereptonu  brMhypirnw). 

hfieropterue  comes  very  near  to  Mieroptera,  Graven* 
horst's  name  for  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  and  to 
Mieroptere  of  Lacepede,  who  uses  the  term  to  designate  a 
genus  of  Acaiithopturygious  6shes. 

MFCROPUS.  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  the  first  genus 
of  his  Brachypodins,  tho  first  subfamily  of  the  Meruiid<r, 
according  to  his  arrangement.  [Mbrulii>>k  ] 

Example,  Micropue  chakoeef^alua } Ixo*  ehalcocephalue, 
Temm. 

Deaeription. — Male. — The  whole  head  covered  with  a 
sort  of  hood  of  metallic  black  with  violet  reflections ; the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  tho  bock,  and  wings  dull  gray  or  lead 
c«ilour ; breast  deep  urav .which  becomes  brighter  on  the  other 
lower  parts  of  the  body ; wings  black,  but  tho  secondaries 
grey,  bordered  with  whitish  on  the  exterior  barbs;  Uil 
gray,  with  a transverse  black  band,  and  terminated  with  a 
brood  white  border.  Length  six  inches  four  lines.  Fetnale : 
less  lively  in  colour. 

Loeali'ty,  Java,  where  Van  Hasselt  found  it  in  the  wild 
and  woody  district  of  Bantam. 


hlnnnut  r)wlcocn>li«lw(iiMl«). 
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MICROSCOPE,  tho  name  of  an  instrument  for  enabling 
the  eye  to  see  distinctly  objects  which  are  placed  at  a very 
short  distance  from  it,  or  to  see  roagnifled  images  of  small 
obiects,  and  therefore  to  see  smaller  objects  than  would 
otherwise  be  visible.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words,  expressing  this  property,  /ucpdc,  amall,  and 
crortw,  to  aee. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  tho  microacupc. 
and  BO  certain  is  it  that  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses 
must  have  been  discovered  as  soon  as  lenses  were  made, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  hazarding  any  doubtful  specula- 
tionson  the  question  of  discovery.  We  shall  proceed  there- 
fore at  once  to  describe  the  simplest  forms  of  microscopes, 
to  explain  their  later  and  more  important  improvements,  and 
finally  to  exliibit  the  instrument  in  its  present  perfect  slate. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  assume  that  toe  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  Lionr, 
Lsns.  Achromatic.  Aherration,  and  the  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  science  of  Optics  which  are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  term  magnifying  has  led  many  into  a mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  effect  product  by  convex 
lenses.  It  is  not  always  understood  that  the  so-called  mag- 
nifying power  of  a lens  applied  to  the  eye,  os  in  a micro- 
scope, is  derived  from  its  enabling  the  eye  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  its  object  than  would  otherwise  be  compatible  with 
distinct  vision.  Tho  common  occurrence  of  walking  across 
the  street  to  read  a bill  is  in  fact  magnifying  the  bill  by 
apnrooch ; and  the  observer,  at  every  step  bo  takes,  makes 
a cnangc  in  the  optical  arrangement  of  his  eye.  to  adapt  it 
to  the  lessenii^  distance  between  himself  and  the  object  of 
his  inquiry.  This  power  of  spontaneous  adju».tment  is  so 
unconsciously  exerted,  that  unless  the  attention  be  called 
to  it  by  circumstances,  wo  are  totally  unaware  of  its  exer- 
cise. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  bill  would  be  read  with 
eyes  in  a very  different  state  of  adjustment  from  that  in 
which  it  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
but  no  conviction  of  this  fact  would  bo  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  If  however  the  supposed  individual  should  perceive 
on  some  part  of  the  paper  a small  speck,  which  he  suspects 
to  be  a minute  insect,  and  if  ho  should  attempt  a very  close 
approach  of  his  eye  for  tho  purpose  of  verifying  his  suspi- 
cion, bo  would  presently  find  tnat  tho  power  of  natural  adjust- 
ment lias  a limit ; for  when  his  eye  has  arrived  within  about 
ten  inches,  ho  will  discover  that  a further  approach  produces 
only  confusion.  But  if,  as  he  continues  to  approach,  ho 
were  to  place  before  his  eye  a scries  of  properly  arranged 
convex  lenses  be  would  see  the  object  gradually  and  dis- 
tinctly increase  in  apparent  size  b^  tne  mere  continuance  of 
the  operation  of  approaching.  Yet  tho  glasses  applied  to 
the  eye  during  the  approach  from  ten  inches  to  one  inch, 
would  have  £ino  nothing  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  eye  itself  during  the  approach  from  fifty  feet  to 
one  foot.  In  both  cases  the  magnifying  is  effected  really 
by  the  approach,  the  lenses  merely  rendering  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  tne  approach  compatible  with  distinct  vision. 

A very  striking  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  obtained 
by  tho  following  simple  and  instructive  experiment.  Take 
any  minute  object,  a very  small  insect  for  instance,  held  on 
a pin  or  gummed  to  a slip  of  glass;  then  present  it  to  a 
strong  light,  and  look  at  it  Inrough  ihefincstnoedle-holein  a 
, blacken^  card  placed  about  an  inch  before  it.  Tlio  insect 
! will  appear  quite  distinct,  and  about  ten  times  larger  ihan 
, its  usual  size.  Then  suddenly  withdraw  the  card  without 
' disturbing  the  object,  which  will  instantly  become  indistinct 
and  nearly  invisible.  The  reason  is,  that  the  naked  eye 
cannot  see  at  so  small. a distance  as  one  inch.  But  the  card 
with  the  hide  having  enabled  the  eye  to  approach  within  an 
inch,  and  to  see  dislincUy  at  that  distance,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  08  decidedly  a magnifying  instrument  as  any  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses. 

This  description  of  magnifying  power  does  not  apply  to 
such  instruments  as  the  solar  or  gas  microscope,  by  which 
we  look  not  at  the  object  itself,  but  at  its  shadow  or  picture 
on  the  wall ; and  the  description  will  require  some  modifi- 
cation in  treating  of  the  compound  microscope,  where,  as  in 
the  telescope,  an  image  or  picture  is  formed  by  one  lens, 
that  image  or  picture  being  viewed  as  an  original  object  by 
another  lens. 

It  is  nevertheless  so  important  to  obtain  a clear  notion 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  efTcct  produced  by  a lens  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  that  we  will  adduce  the  instance  of  spectacles 
to  render  the  point  more  familiar.  If  the  person  who  has 
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been  supposwl  to  cri>s»  llio  itrccl  fur  the  purpose  of  rcaaing 
a bill  had  bouu  the  limit  to  the  power  of  adjustracnl 
would  have  been  tliscoveral  at  a greater  dUtance,  and  with- 
out so  severe  a test  as  the  supposed  insect.  The  eyes  of  tiio 
very  agtfl  generally  lose  the  power  of  adjustment  at  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  inches  instead  of  ten.  and  the  spec- 
tacles worn  in  conse<iuence  arc  a.s  much  magnifying  glasses 
to  them  as  the  lenses  employed  by  younger  eyes  to  examine 
tbemust  minute  objects.  Sjjcclacle*  are  magnifying  glasses 
to  tho  aged  because  they  enable  such  persons  to  see  us 
closely  to  their  objects  as  the  young,  and  therefore  to  see 
the  objects  larger  llian  they  could  themselves  otherwise  see 
them,  but  not  larger  llian  they  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 
younger  eye. 

In  saying  that  an  object  appears  larger  at  one  time,  or  to 
one  person,  than  another,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
misconception.  By  llie  apparent  siic  of  an  object  wo  mean 
the  anglo  it  subtends  at  the  eye,  or  the  angle  formed  by- 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ej^  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  tho  object.  In  figure  1.  tlio  lines  AE  and  B E drawn 

Fig.  1. 
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from  the  arrow  to  tlie  eye  form  the  angle  A E B,  which, 
when  the  angle  is  small,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  aa  the  angle  | 
C E D formed  by  lines  drawn  from  a similar  arrow  at  twice  the  | 
distance.  The  arrow  A B will  tlierefore  appear  nearly  twice  | 
as  long  aa  CD,  being  seen  under  twice  the  angle,  and  in  the  | 
same  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  difTerenco  in  dis- ' 
tance.  Tho  angle  in  (jucstiou  is  called  the  angle  of  vision,  or 
the  Yisiial  angle. 

The  anglo  of  vision  must  however  not  be  confounded 
with  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  on  object  is 
aeon,  and  which  is  explained  in  figure  2.  Here  we  have 


Fig.  2. 


drawn  two  arrows  placed  in  relation  to  the  eye  as  before, 
and  from  the  centre  of  each  have  drawn  lines  exhibiting 
the  quantity  of  light  which  each  point  will  send  into  the 
eye  at  the  rcBpective  distances. 

Now  if  E K represent  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  an- 
gle E A F shows  the  site  of  the  cone  or  pencil  of  liglit  winch 
enters  the  eve  from  the  point  A,  and  in  like  manner  the 
angle  E B h*  is  that  of  the  p**ncil  emanating  from  B,  and 
entering  the  oye.  Then,  since  E A F is  double  F.  B F,  it  is 
evident  that  A is  seen  by  four  times  tho  quantity  of  light 
which  couM  be  received  from  an  equally  illuminated  point 
at  B ; So  that  the  no.iret  body  would  appear  brighter  if  it 
did  not  .appear  lorger;  but  as  Us  apparent  src.a  is  increased 
four  times,  as  well  as  its  light,  no  dilTerencc  in  this  respect 
is  discovered.  But  If  we  could  find  means  to  send  into  the 
cve  a larger  pencil  of  light,  as  for  instance  that  shown  by 
the  lines  GAII,  without  increasing  tlw  apparent  sure  in 
the  same  proportion,  it  is  evident  tliat  we  should  obtain  a 
benefit  totally  distinct  from  that  of  increased  magnitude, 
and  one  which  is  in  some  cases  of  even  more  importance 
than  sixe  in  developing  the  structure  of  what  wo  wish  to 
examine.  This  H will  bo  hercaAer  shown,  is  sometimes 
done ; for  the  present,  wo  wish  merely  to  explain  clearly 
tho  distinction  between  apparent  magnitude,  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  seen,  and  apparent  brightness,  or 
the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  each  of  its  points 
is  and  with  thc.so  explanations  wo  shall  continue  to 
employ  the  common  cxprc.^sioiu  magnifying  gloss  and  mag- 
nifying power. 

The  magnifying  jiowcr  of  a single  lens  depends  upon  its 
focal  length,  the  object  lycin^  in  fact  placed  nearly  in  its 
principal  focus,  or  so  that  tlw  light  which  diverges  ftom 


each  point  mav,  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  procee<l  ‘t*  pA- 
rallel  lines  to  the  o\c,  or  os  nearly  so  as  is  r«|Uisito  for  dis- 
tinct vision.  In/".  3,  A B is  a double  convex  lens,  now 
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which  is  a small  arrow  to  represent  the  object  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities  are 
portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  fmm  those  |K»ints  and 
falling  upon  the  lens.  These  rays,  if suflerod  to  fall  at  onco 
upon  the  pupil,  would  be  too  divergent  to^iennit  tbeir  being 
brought  to  a focus  upon  the  retina  by  the  optical  arrange- 
nieuis  of  the  eye.  But  being  first  passed  through  the  lens, 
they  are  bent  into  nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  lines  diverg- 
ing from  some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  viskm,  as 
from  U and  D.  Thus  altered,  the  eye  receives  them  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  emanated  from  a larger  arrow  plnccd  at 
Cl),  which  we  may  suppose  to  bo  ten  inches  from  the  eye. 
and  then  tho  diflerenre  between  the  real  and  tho  imaginary 
arrow  is  called  the  mwgmfying  power  of  the  Ions  in  ques- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  two  per- 
sons whose  eyes  differed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
obtained  distinct  vision,  would  give  different  results  as  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  a lens.  To  one  wlio  can  see  dis- 
tinctly with  the  naked  eye  at  a dUtanro  of  five  inches,  the 
magnifying  power  would  Kt-m  and  would  indeed  be  only 
half  what  we  have  assumed.  Such  instances  are  however 
rare;  the  focal  length  ofthe  eye  usually  ranges  from  six  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  so  that  the  clisinnce  we  fir^t  as- 
sumed of  ton  inches  is  very  near  the  true  average,  and  is  a 
convenient  number,  innsmuch  as  a cipher  added  to  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  focal  length 
of  n lens  gives  its  iiuignifying  power.  Thus  a lens  whoso 
focal  length  is  onc-sixicenth  of  an  inch  is  said  to  magnify 
160  tiroes. 

When  the  focal  length  ofa  lens  is  very  small  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  accurately  the  distance  Wtween  its  centre  and 
its  object.  In  such  cases  tho  bot  way  to  obtain  the  focal 
length  for  parallel  or  nearly  pavallel  rays  is  to  view  the 
image  of  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  lens  in  question 
through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  focal  length,  keeping 
both  eyes  open  and  comparing  the  image  prc*«*ntefl  through 
tin*  two  lenses  with  that  of  tho  nake<i  eye.  The  proportion 
between  the  two  images  so  »>ccn  will  be  the  focal  length  re- 
' quired.  Thus  if  the  image  seen  by  the  naked  eye  is  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  shown  by  the  lenses,  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  m question  is  onc-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  panes 
of  glass  in  a window,  or  courses  of  bricks  in  a wall,  arc  con- 
venient objects  for  this  purpose. 

In  whichever  way  tho  focal  length  ofthe  lens  is  ascer- 
tained, the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  magnify  ing  power 
arc  nut  rigorously  correct,  though  they  arc  sufTK-ienily  so  fur 
all  practical  purpose’s  particularly  as  tho  whole  rests  on  an 
O-ssumption  in  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  and  as 
it  docs  not  in  any  way  affect  the  actual  mcasuiement  of  the 
object.  To  calculate  with  great  precision  the  magnifying 
power  of  a Ions  with  a given  focal  length  of  eye,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  thickoessof  the  lens  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  also  tho  focal  length  of  the  eye  itsidf. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  a magnifying  lens  only  in 
reference  to  its  cnlarecraenl  of  tho  object,  or  the  increase  of 
the  angle  under  which  the  obji-ot  is  seen.  A further  and 
equally  important  consideration  U that  of  the  number  of 
rays  or  quantity  of  light  by  which  every  point  of  the  object 
is  rendered  visible.  The  naked  eye.  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  ad- 
mits from  each  jwint  of  every  visible  object  a cone  of  light 
having  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  for  its  bas<',  and  most  ^-r- 
sons  are  familiar  with  that  Dcautiful  provision  by  which  in 
castes  of  excessive  brilliancy  the  pupil  spontaneously  con- 
tracts to  reduce  the  cone  of  admitted  light  within  bearable 
limits.  This  effect  is  still  further  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment already  described,  of  looking  at  an  object  through  a 
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neo»\le-bo1e  in  a car<l,  which  i»  equivalent  lo  rcducintj  the 
pupil  to  the  size  of  a needle-hole.  Seen  in  thU  way  llie  ob- 
ject heroines  comparatively  dork  or  obscure;  because  each 
iwinl  is  seen  by  means  of  a very  small  cone  of  light,  and  a 
litllo  consideration  will  sulHce  to  explain  the  difTerent  elTccU 
produced  by  tho  neodlo-hule  and  the  lens.  Both  ehangu 
the  angular  value  of  tho  cone  of  light  presented  to  tho  eye, 
but  the  lens  changes  tbc  angle  by  bonding  the  extreme 
rays  within  tho  limiU  suited  to  distinct  vision,  while  the 
necdle-lvde  efTecls  tbu  same  purpose  by  cutting  off  the 
rays  which  exoued  tliosc  limits. 

It  has  Wn  shown  that  removing  a brilliant  object  to  a 
greater  distance  will  rcduco  tbc  quantity  of  light  which 
each  point  sends  into  tho  oyo,  as  cfloetually  os  viewing  it 
through  a needlo-holc  ; and  magnifying  an  object  by  a lens 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  samo  thuig  in  somu  respects  as 
remo\ing  it  to  a greater  distance.  Wo  have  lo  see  the 
iiiagniriM  picture  by  the  light  emanating  from  the  small 
object,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of  dillkuUy  to  obtain  from 
each  point  a sutllcieiH  quantity  of  light  to  bear  the  diiTusiou 
of  a great  magnifying  power.  We  want  to  perform  an  opo- 
rition  just  the  reverse  ofapplying  the  card  with  the  necdle- 
Iiolo  U)  the  eye-— wc  want  m somp  cases  to  bring  into  the 
oyo  tlie  largest  possible  pencil  of  Ugbt  ii\)m  each  )>oiQt  of 
Iho  object. 

Uclcrring  to  fig.  3,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  eye 
could  see  the  small  arrow  at  the  distance  there  shown  with- 
out the  intervention  of  tho  lens,  only  a very  small  portion  of 
llio  cunc»  of  light  drawn  from  its  extremities  would  enter 
the  pupil ; whereas  we  have  supposed  that  after  being  bent 
hy  the  Icus  (he  whole  of  this  ligiiLculers  the  eye  as  part  of 
the  cones  of  smaller  angle  whose  (ummiU  aru  at  C and  D. 
These  cones  will  further  explain  the  difference  between 
large  and  small  pencils  of  light ; those  from  the  small  arrow 
are  large  pencils ; the  dolled  cones  from  the  large  arrow  are 
sinuU  iiencils. 

In  assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  light  could  have  been 
suffered  to  enter  tho  eye  through  the  lens  A B,  we  did  so  for 
the  sake  of  not  perplexing  tho  reatlur  with  too  many  con- 
siderations at  once.  Ho  must  now  learn  that  so  largo  a 
pencil  of  light  passing  through  a single  lens  would  be  so  dis- 
torted by  the  spherical  figure  of  tlie  leii.s,  and  by  the  chromatic 
dis|iersioti  of  the  ^lass,  as  to  produce  a very  eonfusud  and  im- 
peiVut’t  image.  1 his  confusion  may  be  greatly  diiuinisbod  by 
reducing  the  pencil ; for  instonoe.  by  applying  a stop,  as 
it  is  culfo*],  to  Uie  lens,  which  is  neither  more  nor  loss  liian 
the  needle-hole  applied  to  the  eye.  A small  pencil  of  light 
limy  be  thus  traiisrnitled  through  a single  lens  without  suf- 
fering from  spherical  aUerraitun  or  chromatic  dispersion  any 
amount  of  di»tortion  which  will  malei  jiilly  affect  the  ilguru 
of  the  object;  but  this  quantity  of  light  is  iusuflicient  to 
bear  diffusion  over  the  luagniSetl  picture,  which  is  tlivrefore 
too  obscure  to  exhibit  wbat  we  most  desire  to  see, — those 
beautiful  and  dclioote  iitarkiogi  by  which  one  kind  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  distmguisbed  from  another.  With  a small 
aperture  these  markings  are  not  seen  at  all ; with  a largo 
aperture  and  n single  lens  they  exhibit  a faint  nebulous  ap- 
peurant-c  enveloped  in  a chromatic  mist,  a slate  which  is  of 
course  utterly  valueless  to  the  naturalist,  and  not  even 
amusing  to  the  amateur. 

It  becomes  therefore  a most  important  problem  to  recon- 
cile a large  aperture  with  distinctness,  or,  as  it  is  called,  de- 
fiuitixn  ; ami  this  hns  been  done  in  a considerable  degree 
by  effoi'ting  tho  rer|uii\:d  amount  of  refraction  thruugh  two 
or  more  lenses  instead  of  one,  thus  reducing  tho  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  and  producing  other  effects  which 
will  be  slhirtly  noticed.  This  was  first  accomplished  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by— 

Dr.  fVoliaUm'a  Doublet, 

Fig.  4.  inventeil  by  the  cclebralcil  pliilosopher  whose 
name  it  hears;  it  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
ess=t  lenses  {/fg.  4)  having  their  f.ical  lengths  in 
the  proportion  of  l to  3,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed 
at  a distance  which  can  be  ascertained  bc^t  by 
actual  experiment.  Tlicir  plane  sides  aro  placed  towards 
the  object,  and  tbc  lens  of  shortest  focal  length  next  tho 
object. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Wollaston  waus  led  lo  this  invention  by- 
considering  that  the  Achromatic  Uuyglicncan  Eye-piece, 
which  will  be  hervancr  described,  would,  if  reversed,  possess 
similar  good  projiortics  as  a iMmple  microscope.  But  it  will 
be  vtident  when  Uiu  eye  piece  is  umlerstood,  lliat  the  cir- 


cumstances which  rcTuU  r it  achromatic  are  very  imperfectly 
applicable  to  the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  doublet, 
without  a nice  adjustment  of  the  stop,  would  be  valueless 
Dr.  Wollaston  makes  no  allusion  to  a stop,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  be  contemplated  its  introduction,  although  his  illness, 
which  terminated  fatally  soon  after  the  presentation  of  his 
paper,  may  account  for  the  omission. 

The  nature  of  tlie  corrections  which  take  place  in  the 
doublet  is  explained  in  the  annexed  diagram  ( fig.  6),  whore 
L O L'  is  the  object,  P a portion  of  the  pupil,  and  D D llio 
stop,  or  limiting  aperture. 


Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  pencils  of  light 
from  the  cxlrcmitios  L 1/  of  the  object  is  rendered  cxcen- 
trical  by  tlio  stop,  and  of  consequence  each  passes  through 
tile  two  lenses  on  opiiosile  sides  of  their  common  axis  O P ; 
thus  each  becomes  affected  by  opposite  errors,  which  lo 
some  extent  balance  and  correct  each  other.  To  take  tho 
pencil  JU  for  instance,  which  enters  the  eyo  at  R B R B,  it  is 
Dcul  lo  the  right  at  tho  first  lens,  and  to  the  left  at  tho 
second;  and  as  each  bending  alters  the  direction  of  the 
blue  rays  more  than  the  red,  and  moreover  as  the  blue 
rays  fail  nearer  the  margin  of  tho  second  lens,  where  tho 
refraction,  being  more  powerful  than  near  the  centre,  com- 
pensates in  some  degree  for  the  greater  focal  length  of  the 
second  lens,  the  blue  and  red  rays  will  emerge  very  nearly 
parallel,  and  of  comwjuence  colourless  to  tho  eye.  At  the 
same  time  the  spherical  aberration  has  Ijoeii  diminished  by 
the  circumstance  that  tho  side  of  the  pencil  which  pa.'i'CS 
ono  lens  nearest  tho  axis  posses  the  other  nearest  tho 
margin. 

This  explanation  applies  only  to  the  pencils  pear  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  olijoct.  The  central  pencil,  it  is  obvious, 
would  pass  both  lenses  symmetrically ; the  same  portions  of 
light  occupying  nearly  Iho  same  relative  places  on  both  lenses. 
The  blue  light  would  enter  the  second  lent  nearer  to  its 
axis  than  the  red,  and  being  thus  less  refracted  than  iho 
rod  by  tho  second  lens,  a small  amount  of  compensation 
would  take  place,  quite  different  in  principle  and  inferior  in 
degree  to  tliat  which  is  produced  in  tho  excontrical  pencils. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces  the  corrections  are  still  more  im- 
perfect and  uncertain;  and  tins  explains  the  cause  of  tho 
aberrations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  oven  in  tlie  best- 
made  doublet.  It  >8  however  infinitely  superior  lo  a sii^le 
lens,  and  will  transmit  a pencil  of  an  angle  of  from  3iMo 
50®  without  any  very  sensible  errors.  It  exhibits  therefore 
many  of  the  usual  test-objects  in  a very  beautiful  manner. 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  tho  simple  micro- 
scope bears  more  analogy  to  tbc  oyo-picce.  This  improve- 
raeni  was  made  by  Mr.  I^olland,  and  it  consists  (as  shown 
in  fig.  6>  in  substituting  two  lenses  for  tho  first  in  tlie 
doublet,  ami  retaining  the  slop  Initwoen 
Fig.  fi.  tliem  and  tho  thinh  Tho  Qnl  bending, 

— -V.  being  thus  effected  by  two  lenses  instead 

^ of  one,  is  accompanidl  by  smaller  aberra- 

tions,  which  are  th^fore  more  completely 
fcZx  balanced  or  corrected  at  llio  second  Ijcnd- 
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ing,  in  tho  opposile  direclion,  by  ibc  Ibiid  lens.  This  com- 
biiiatiun,  ibongli  ealieil  8 tr>plet,  is  esaeiitmlU  a doublet,  in 
which  the  anterior  Ions  is  divided  into  two.  For  it  must  be 
recollecled  that  the  first  pair  of  leitM»  merely  aco.tmplishos 
what  )uighl  have  been  done,  though  with  less  precision,  by 
one  : but  the  two  leiistw  of  the  doublet  arc  opposed  to  each 
other;  the  second  diminishing  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
fii-st.  The  first  pair  of  l«n««  in  the  triplet  concur  in  pr<> 
ducing  a certain  amount  of  magnifying  power,  which  is 
diminished  in  nuantity  and  corrected  us  to  aberration  at  the 
third  lens  hy  the  change  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  which  lakes  place  m the  iieiieil  between  what  is  virtu- 
ally the  first  and  second  lens.  In  this  combination  the  errors 
are  still  further  reduced  by  the  close  approximation  to  the 
object  which  causes  tlie  refractions  to  take  place  near  the 
axis.  Thus  the  transiiiissioti  of  a still  larger  angular  pencil, 
namely  Cd'',  is  rendered  compatible  with  uistinctiiess,  and  a 
more  intense  image  is  presentiMl  to  the  eye. 

Every  increase  m the  number  of  len»e.s  is  attended  with 
one  drawback,  from  (he  circumstance  that  a certain  portion 
of  light  is  lost  by  reflection  ami  absorption  each  time  that 
tho  ray  enters  a new  medium.  This  loss  bears  no  sensible 
proportion  to  tho  gain  arising  from  the  increased  aperture, 
which,  being  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  multiplies  rapidly ; 
or  if  wc  estimate  by  the  angle  of  the  admitted  |>encil,  which 
is  more  easily  ascertained,  the  intensity  will  be  as  the  square 
of  twice  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle.  To  explain  this,  let 
D B ijfg‘  7)  represent  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  of  that 


Fig.  7. 


jKirl  of  it  which  is  really  employed ; C A 
the  |HT|>«ndicular  drawn  from  its  centre, 
' and  A B,  A P,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  in- 
cident pencil  of  light  DAB.  Then  (he 
diameter  being  2CB.  the  area  to  which 
the  intensity  of  vision  is  pruporlional  will 
be  (2C  B)*,  and  C B is  evidently  (he  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  CAB.  which  is  half  the 
angle  of  the  admitted  pencil  DAB.  Or, 
if  u be  used  to  denote  the  angular  apur- 
lure,  the  expression  for  the  intensity  is 
(2(an.i|nV'.  which  increases  so  rapidly 
with  the  increase  of  a,  as  to  make  the  loss  of  light  by  rellec- 
tion  and  absorption  of  little  consequence. 

Tliu  combination  of  three  lenses  approaches,  os  has  been 
stated,  very  close  to  the  object ; so  close,  indeed,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  more  than  three;  and  this  constitutes  a 
limit  to  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope,  for  it  is 
calUfd  a simple  microscope,  although  consisting  of  three 
lenses,  and  although  a compound  microscope  maybe  made 
of  only  three  or  even  two  lenses ; but  the  different  arrange- 
tnent  which  gives  rise  to  tho  term  compound  will  be  better 
understood  wlicn  that  instrument  Is  explained. 

Before  wc  proceed  to  describe  the  simple  microscope  and 
its  appendages,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  such  other  points 
in  reference  to  the  form  and  materials  of  lenses  as  arc  most 
likely  to  be  interesting. 

A very  useful  form  of  lens  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton, and  called  by  him  llie  Pcriscopic  lens.  It  consisted  of 
two  hemispherical  lenses,  cemented  together  by  their  plane 
faces,  having  a slop  between  them  to  limit  the  aperture. 
Fig.  8.  ^ similar  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Cod- 

A*  dinglon,  who  however  executed  the  pnijecl 

in  a better  manner,  by  cutting  a groove  in 
a whole  sphere,  and  filling  the  groove  with 
opaque  matter.  His  lens,  which  is  the 
well-known  Coddington  lens,  is  shown  in 
.^g-  8*  gives  a large  field  of  view,  which 
is  equally  good  in  all  directions,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  pencils  A A'  and  B B' 
pass  through  under  precisely  tho  same  cir- 
cumstances. Its  spherical  form  has  the 
further  advantage  of  rendering  tho  position 
in  which  it  is  held  of  comparatively  little 
consequence.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient os  a hand-lens,  but  its  definition  is  of 
course  not  so  good  as  that  of  a well-roado 
doublet  or  achromatic  lens. 

Another  very  useful  form  of  doublet  was 

firoposed  by  Sir  John  Horschel,  chiefly 
ike  the  Coddington  lens,  for  the  sake  of  a 
wide  field,  and  chiefly  to  be  used  in  tho 
hand.  It  is  shown  in/4f.  it  consists  of 
a double  convex  or  crossed  lens,  having 
the  radii  of  cut^aturc  as  1 to  6,  and  of  a 


plane  concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  to  that  of  tho 
convex  lens  as  13  to  i. 


Fig.  9. 


Various,  indeed  innuroenible,  other  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  lenses  have  been  projected,  some  displaying  m'uch 
ingenuity,  but  few  of  any  pnielical  ustt.  In  tho  C^tadioptric 
lenses  the  light  emerges  at  right  angles  from  its  entering 
direction,  being  reflected  from  a Hurfuoe  cut  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  tho  qnui  of  the  curved  surfaces. 

1 1 was  at  one  time  hoped,  as  the  precious  stones  are  more 
rufractive  than  glass,  and  os  the  increased  rcfhictive  power 
is  unaccompanied  by  a correspondent  increase  in  cbrumatio 
dispersion,  that  tliey  would  furnish  valuable  materials  for 
lenses,  inasmuch  os  the  refractions  would  be  accomplished 
j by  shallower  curves,  and  consequently  with  dmimUhed 
I spherical  aberration.  But  these  nopcs  were  disannuinted: 
everything  that  ingenuity  and  persevoraiioo  could  accom- 
plish was  tried  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr  Pritchard,  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Goring.  It  np]>eared  however  that  the 
groat  reflective  iwwer,  the  doubly-refracting  property,  the 
colour,  and  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  the  jewels  which 
were  tried,  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  benefits 
arising  from  their  greater  refractive  power,  and  left  no 
doubt  of  the  superiority  of  skilfully  made  glass  doublets  and 
triplets.  The  idea  is  now,  in  fact,  abandoned ; and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  attempts  at  constructing 
fluid  lenses,  and  to  the  projects  for  giving  to  glass  other 
than  spherical  surfacos,— none  of  which  have  come  into  ex- 
tensive Use. 

By  the  term  simpU  microscope  is  meant  one  in  which  tlie 
object  is  viewed  directly  through  a lens  or  combination  of 
lenses,  just  as  wo  have  supposed  an  arrow  or  an  insect  to 
bo  viewed  through  a glass  held  in  tho  hand.  When  how- 
ever the  magnifying  |iow'er  of  the  gloss  is  considerable,  in 
other  words,  when  its  focal  length  is  very  short,  and  its  pro- 
per distance  from  its  object  of  consequence  equally  short,  it 
requires  to  be  placed  at  that  proper  distance  with  great 
precision : it  cannot  therefuro  bo  held  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  steadiness  bv  the  unassisted  hand,  but  must  be 
mounted  in  a frame  having  a rack  or  screw  to  move  it 
towarrls  or  from  another  frame  or  stage  which  holds  tho 
object.  It  is  then  called  a roicroec.ope,  and  it  is  furnished, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  lenses  and  mirrors  to 
collect  and  reflect  the  light  upon  the  object,  and  with  other 
conveniences  which  will  now  be  describ^. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  a stand  for  a simple  microscope 
is  shown  in  /Ig.  10,  where  A is  a brass  pillar  screwed  to  a 
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the  fttom  by  tcrewi,  whoso  milled  heads  are  at  C.  By 
roeana  of  tlte  laryo  milled  head  D,  a triangular  bar,  having 
a ruck,  is  clo\’ated  out  of  the  stem  A,  carrying  tho  lens- 
bolder  K,  which  has  a liurizonial  movement  m one  di- 
rection. by  means  of  a rack  worked  by  the  milled  head  F, 
and  in  tlio  other  direction  by  turning  on  a circular  pin. 

A concave  mirror  O retlects  the  light  upw'ards  through 
the  hole  in  tho  stage,  and  a lens  may  bo  attached  to  tlio 
stage  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  an  opaque  object, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  forceps  U for  bolding  such  ob- 
jects is  attacboa.  This  microscope  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  its  broad  stage  and  its  general  steadiness,  for  dissecting ; 
and  it  b rendered  more  convenient  for  this  purpose  by 
placing  it  between  two  inclined  planes  of  mahogany,  which 
support  the  arms  and  elevate  the  wrists  to  the  level  of  the 
stage.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  dissecting  rest.  When 
dissecting  is  not  a primary  object,  a joint  may  be  made  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  stem  A,  to  allow  the  whole  to  take  an 
inclined  position ; and  then  the  spring  clips  shown  upon 
the  stage  are  useful  to  retain  the  object  in  iu  place.  Nume- 
rous convenient  appendages  may  bo  made  to  aecompony 
such  microscopes,  wnich  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  in 
detail:  the  most  useful  are  Mr.  Varley's  capillary  cages  for 
containing  animalculsD  in  water,  and  parts  of  aquatic  plants; 
also  his  tubes  for  obtaining  and  separating  such  objects, 
and  his  phial  and  phial-holder  for  preserving  and  exhibiting 
small  living  specimens  of  the  Chars,  Nitella,  and  other 
similar  plants,  and  observing  their  circulation.  The  phial- 
microscope  B^ords  facilities  for  observing  the  operations  of 
minute  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  will  probably  lead 
to  the  most  interesting  discoveries.  The  recent  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contain  un  immense 
mass  of  information  of  this  sort,  and  to  these  we  refer  the 
reader. 

Ihe  mode  of  illuminating  objects  is  one  on  which  we 
must  give  some  further  information,  for  Ihe  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  lighted  U second  in  importance  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  gloss  through  which  it  is  seen.  In 
investigating  any  new  or  unknown  specimen,  it  should  Ih.* 
viewed  in  turns  by  every  description  of  light,  direct  and 
oblique,  as  a transparent  object  and  as  an  opaque  object, 
with  strong  and  with  faint  light,  with  large  angular  pencils 
and  with  small  angular  pencils  thrown  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions. Every  change  will  probably  develop  some  new  fact 
in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  object,  which  should  I 
itself  be  varied  in  the  mode  of  mounting  in  every  possible  I 
way.  It  should  be  seen  both  wet  and  dry,  and  immersed 
in  fluids  of  various  qualities  and  densities,  such  as  water, 
alcohol,  oil,  and  Canada  balsam,  for  instance,  which  last  has 
a refractivu  power  nearly  ecjual  to  that  of  glau.  If  tho  ob- 
ject bo  delicate  vegetable  tissue,  it  will  be  in  some  respects 
rendered  more  vtsiblu  by  gentle  beating  or  scorching  by  a 
clear  Are  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  In  this  way 
the  spiral  vessels  of  asparagus  and  other  similar  vegetables 
may  Is*  beautifully  displa)ed.  Dyeing  the  objects  in  tincture 
of  iodine  will  in  some  cases  answer  this  purpose  better. 

But  the  principal  question 
in  regard  to  illumination  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  illumi- 
nating poncil,  particularly  in 
reference  to  transparent  ob- 
jects. Generally  speaking  tho 
illuminating  pencil  should  be 
as  lai^o  as  can  ho  received  by 
the  lens,  and  no  larger.  Any 
light  beyond  this  produces  in- 
dutinctnoss  and  glare.  The 
superfluous  light  fh>m  the  mir- 
ror may  be  cut  off  by  a screen 
having  various-sised  apertures 
placed  below  the  *t^e ; but 
the  best  mode  of  illumina- 
tion is  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
IVoUaston,  and  called  the 
Wollaston  condenser.  A tube 
is  placed  below  the  stage  of 
the  instrument  containing  a 
lens  AB  {Jig.  11),  which 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed 
within  certain  limits  at  plea- 
sure ; and  at  the  lower  end  is 
a stop  with  a limited  aperture 
CD.  A plane  mirror  EF  receives  tho  rays  of  lignt  LL 
from  the  sky  or  a white  cloud,  which  last  is  the  best  source 
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of  light,  and  reflects  them  upwanls  through  the  aperture  in 
Cl),  so  that  they  arc  refracted,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
aperture  at  G,  which  is  supposed  to  be  neatly  the  place 
of  the  object.  Tho  object  is  sometimes  best  seen  when  the 
image  of  the  aperture  U also  bust  seen ; and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  elevate  the  summit  G of  the  cone  ABGabuvo 
the  object,  and  at  others  to  depress  it  below : all  which  is 
done  at  pleasure  by  the  power  oi  moving  the  lens  A B.  If 
artificial  light  (as  a lamp  or  candle)  be  employed,  the  flamo 
must  be  placed  in  tho  principal  focus  of  a large  detached 
lens  on  a stand,  so  that  the  ra>a  L L may  fall  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  mirror,  or  as  they  would  fall  from  the  cloud. 
This  will  be  found  un  oilvantage,  not  only  when  the  Wol- 
laston condenser  is  employed,  but  also  when  the  mirror 
and  diaphragm  are  used.  A good  mode  of  imitating  arti- 
ficially the  light  of  a white  cloud  opposite  the  sun  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Varley  : he  covers  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
under  tho  stage  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  any  similar  mate- 
rial, and  then  concentrates  tho  sun’s  light  upon  its  surface 
by  a large  condensing  lens.  The  intense  wliitu  light  diffused 
from  the  surface  of  the  soda  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  while  cloud,  wliich,  when  opposite  the  sun  and  of 
considernble  size,  is  tho  boat  day-light,  as  the  pure  sky  up{x>- 
sito  to  the  sun  is  tho  worst. 

The  Compound  .l/icro#cope  may,  as  before  stated,  consist 
of  only  two  lenses,  while  a simple  microscope  has  been 
shown  to  contain  sometimes  three.  In  the  triplet  for  the 
simple  microacopu  however  it  was  explained  that  the  eflect 
of  too  two  first  lenses  wsui  to  do  what  might  have  been  ac- 
complished. though  not  so  well,  by  one ; and  the  third 
merely  effected  certain  mcKlifications  in  the  light  before  it 
entered  tho  eye.  But  in  the  compound  inicrosixipe  the  two 
lenses  hove  totally  different  functions;  the  first  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object,  and,  bringing  them  to  new  foci,  fc^s 
an  image,  which  the  second  lens  treats  as  an  original  object, 
and  minifies  it  just  as  the  single  microscope  mognified  the 
object  itself. 

The  annexed  figure  (12)  shows  T)g.  12. 

the  course  of  the  rays  through  a K 

compound  microscope  of  two  Unscit. 

The  rays  proceeding  from  the  object 
A B are  so  acted  upon  by  tho  lens 
C 1),  near  it.  and  thence  called  the 
object-glass,  that  they  are  converged 
to  foci  in  A^B',  where  they  form  an 
enlai^(cd  im^e  of  the  object,  as 
Would  bo  evident  if  a piece  of  oiled  ] 
paper  or  ground  glass  were  placed 
there  to  receive  them.  They  arc 
not  80  intercepted,  and  theiofurc 
tho  image  is  nut  rendered  visible  at 
that  place;  but  their  further  pro- 
gress is  similar  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  rooll^roccedcd 
from  an  object  at  A' B'.  Tlieyarcat 
length  received  by  the  eye-lens  L M, 
which  acts  upon  them  as  the  simple 
microscope  has  been  described  to  act 
on  tho  light  proceeding  from  its  ob- 
jects. They  are  bent  so  that  they 
may  enter  tho  eye  at  £ in  parallel 
lines,  or  as  nearly  so  as  U requisilo 
for  distinct  vision.  When  we  say 
that  the  rays  enter  the  eye  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  we  mean  only  thoso 
which  proceed  from  one  point  of  the 
orimnal  object.  Thus  the  two  ^>a- 
rallel  rays  M £ have  proceede<l  from 
and  arc  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
CAD,  emanating  from  the  point  A 
of  the  arrow  ; but  they'  do  not  form 
two  pictures  in  the  eye,  because  any 
numoor  of  parallel  rays  which  the 
pupil  can  receive  will  bo  converged 
to  a point  by  tho  eye,  and  will  con- 
vey tno  impression  of  one  point  to 
the  mind.  In  like  manner  tho  rays 
LE  are  part  of  the  cono  of  rays 
emanating  from  B,  and  the  angle 
LEM  is  that  under  which  the  eve 
will  see  the  magnified  image  of  the 
arrow,  which  is  evidcnily  mony 
times  greater  than  the  arrow  could 
be  made  to  occupy  in  the  naked  ey  e 
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at  any  distanco  «it)iin  the  limits  of  distinct  vlKion.  Tlie 
magnifying  power  clcpeiuU  on  two  circutnatan<'es:  first, 
on  tho  ratio  Wtwctni  the  anterior  distance  AC  or  HU 
and  the  pustorit»r  focal  length  CIV  or  DA';  ami  secondly, 
on  the  power  of  the  eye-lona  LM.  Thu  iirhC  ratio  is  the 
i^mie  at*  that  l>etwecti  the  object  A U and  the  image  A'  U': 
thkH  and  the  f«»cal  length  or  power  of  tho  cye-lena  aru  both 
easily  obtained,  and  tbcir  product  is  the  {>owor  of  the  com* 
jiound  inalrument. 

Since  tho  jKiwer  clo|>end&  on  the  ratio  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  foci  of  tho  object*glo>s,  it  is  evident 
that  by  incieaaing  that  ratio  any  power  may  ho  obtained, 
the  same  eye-glass  being  us<’d;  or  liaving  doturmined  tho 
first,  any  furtlicr  |>ower  may  bo  obtained  by  increasing  that 
of  liiu  eye-glass;  and  thus,  hy  a pre-arrangement  of  the 
relative  profiortions  in  which  the  magnif}itig  power  shall 
be  divided  between  tho  object-glass  and  tho  eye  glass, 
ulnnwt  any  given  distance  (wilbiii  certain  limits)  between 
the  first  and  its  object  may  be  iiccured.  Tiiis  is  one  valuable 
pi'culiarity  of  tho  compound  instrument;  and  another  is 
t!ie  largo  fiold,  or  large  angle  of  >iew,  which  maybe  oh- 
taiiicMl,  uverv  part  of  which  wilt  be  nearly  equally  good; 
" wiiereas  witfi  the  lawt  simple  iaicrotco]x‘s  tbc  fluid  is  small, 
iind  is  good  only  in  tbo  centre.  Tho  field  of  tho  compound 
insirument  is  further  increased  by  using  two  glosses  at  the 
eye-end;  the  first  being  called,  from  its  puriiusu,  the  field- 
kIoss,  and  the  tw'«i  constituting  what  is  called  the  eye  piece. 
This  Will  be  more  }»articularly  oxplainoil  in  llui  figure  oi  the 
achromatic  ruiniKiuiid  microscope  presently  given. 

For  upwanU  of  a century  the  cein])ound  micn)Sco|»u,  not- 
w'iihstamliiig  the  advanta^^cs  above  mentioned,  was  a com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefiicient  instrument, owing  lothodis- 
tance  which  the  light  had  to  traverse,  and  the  coiiBCj{UiMit 
increase  of  the  ohruiuaiu!  and  »;diuru‘al  aberrations.  To 
explain  this  wo  have  drawrn  iii^g.  a second  imago  near 
A' H',  the  fact  being  tliat  the  ubject-glaMi  would  nut  form 
one  image,  as  has  betMi  supposed,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
variously-coloured  and  vaiious-sizi'd  images,  occupying  tho 
space  between  the  two  dotted  arrows.  Those  nearest  the 
uuject-glass  would  be  red,  and  th<MC  neare;>t  the  e)u-g]ast 
would  be  blue.  Tho  effect  of  this  is  m produce  so  much 
con  fusion,  that  the  iiiHiruiuont  was  reduced  to  a mure  toy, 
although  these  errors  were  dimmiobtHl  to  tire  utmo»t  {Hissibie 
extent  by  limiting  the  aperture  of  theobjcct-gluss.  and  thus 
restricting  the  angle  of  die  pencil  of  light  from  catdi  ^xiiut 
of  the  object.  Hut  this  involvcil  the  defects,  already  ex- 
plained. of  making  the  picture  obscure,  i>o  tlut  on  the 
whole  the  be^t  compound  iiii-trumeuts  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  microscopes  of  a single  Icna,  with  which  indeed  till 
ttio  important  observations  of  the  last  century  were  made. 

Even  ufiur  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope  by 
the  use  of  doublets  and  triplets,  ihe  lung  ixiurso  of  the  rays 
and  the  large  angular  peiicd  requin.-<i  in  the  compound 
instnimont  deterre*!  the  most  sanguiue  fr«>m  amiciputiiig 
(he  }H*riod  wlion  they  should  l>o  roaducted  through  such  a 
patii  free  both  from  spherical  uml  chruiDalic  errors.  Wilhm 
twenty  \cars  i>f  the  present  periorl,  philosophers  of  no  Icim 
cjumcnce  than  M.  H;ot  and  Dr.  WolUslim  predicted  that 
tho  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  nucroscope,  i 
and  that  the  idea  of  achrouiaUsing  its  object- glass  was 
hujK'less.  Nor  can  these  opinions  bu  woti<£ered  ut  when  ! 
we  consider  how  mauy  years  lliu  achromatic  lek’seopu  ‘ 
had  existed  without  an  attempt  to  apply  iu  pruiciptus  to 
the  compound  microscope.  When  wo  consider  ihe  small-  ; 
ness  of  the  pencil  re<{uired  by  the  telescope,  and  the  enor-  1 
inous  increa'ie  of  difilcuUy  attending  every  etiUrguiucut  of  | 
the  pencil — when  we  consider  further  ihul  these  dilliculLes  j 
had  In  be  contended  with  and  romovod  by  operations  on  , 
portions  of  glas-i  so  small  that  they  arc  themselves  almost 
microscopic  object.'*,  we  shall  not  be  surpnseit  that  even  a 
cautiuu'*  philosonhcr  imd  most  able  manipulator  like  Ur. 
Wollaston  should  presenbe  liroiU  to  nuprovuiutml. 

Fortunately  for  science,  and  OkpcciaU}  for  tho  duparlmeuls 
of  animal  ami  vegetable  ph)*iol^y,  thcau  predictions  have 
l>een  sliown  to  bu  unfoundod.  The  last  fifteen  years  have 
sulSk’cd  to  elevate  tho  comi>uuud  inicroscopo  from  ihu  con- 
ditiuii  we  have  described  to  that  of  being  Ui«  most  im|H>rianl 
instrument  over  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  invosugator  of 
nature.  It  now  hold*  a very  high  rank  among  phi- 
los-iphical  impleraunls,  while  the  traiiscoudunt  beauties  of 
form,  colour,  and  organixution  which  it  reveals  to  us  in  the 
minute  works  of  naiuro,  render  it  subservient  to  the  mo*t  ! 
delighlTui  and  instiucuvo  pursuits.  Jo  tluisc  claims  on  . 


our  attention  it  appean  likely  to  add  a third  of  slill  higher 
importance.  The  microseopic  examinuliou  of  tho  blood 
and  other  buroaii  organic  matter  will  in  all  probability 
atford  more  satisfactory  and  conclusivo  evidence  rogarding 
the  nature  and  soat  of  disease  than  any  hitherto  api>ealed 
to.  and  will  of  consequence  lead  to  sUiiiUr  certainty  in  tho 
choice  and  opphcatioii  of  remediai. 

Wo  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  thua  at  largo  the 
dairas  of  the  modem  achromatic  uiicroiicopo  upon  the  at- 
tention of  tho  reader,  as  a justification  of  the  length  at 
which  W'c  slmll  give  its  recent  liialory  and  explain  its  con- 
struction ; and  wo  are  furtlier  induced  to  this  course  by  tho 
ronriideralion  that  tho  subject  is  entirely  new  gnmnd,  und 
tbot  lliero  arc  at  this  time  not  more  than  two  or  throo 
makers  of  achromatic  microscopes  in  England. 

Soon  after  the  year  1K20  u scries  of  oxperimenu  van 
begun  in  France  by  M.  SeUigues,  which  wore  followed  up 
by  Frauenhoferat  Munich,  by  .\mici  at  Modena,  by  M.Che- 
' valier  at  Paris,  ami  by  the  late  Mr.  Tullcy  iu  London.  Jii 
j 1B24  the  last-named  excellent  arliss  wlihoul  knowing  what 
I had  been  done  on  the  Gmiinent,  mado  Uic  attempt  to  cou- 
I struct  an  achromatic  object-glass  fi>r  a compound  micrukcopc, 

I and  produced  one  of  mne-lunlhs  of  an  inch  focal  length, 
ooin|Hjsed  of  ihrue  lenses,  aiul  trausmitliug  a pencil  of 
eighteen  degrocs.  This  was  tho  first  that  had  b^n  made 
in  England;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Tullcy  to  say,  tiiat  as 
regards  accurate  correction  througliout  the  field,  that  gloss 
has  not  bi^cu  excelled  by  any  subsequent  combinatiun  of 
three  lenses,  buch  an  angular  iH-nciI,  and  such  a focal 
length,  would  bear  an  ayo-picco  adapted  to  produce  a gross 
luagnifying  power  of  one  hundred  and  twonly.  Mr.Tulley 
afterwards  made  u combination  to  be  placed  in  front  of  ibe 
first  mentioned,  which  increase*!  tlie  angle  of  Ihe  Iransroitted 
nemd  to  thiriy-edght  degrees,  and  bore  a |>ower  of  three 
uundred. 

Wlulo  these  practical  investigations  were  in  progress,  the 
subject  of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  orsome  of 
! the  most  profound  mathematicians  in  England.  Sir  Joha 
[ Herschel.  Professor  Airy,  l*rofcs.>or  Barlow,  Mr.  Cod- 
I dmgtun,  and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  tbcorctical 
I exammatiuii  of  the  subject ; and  though  ihcrcsullsof  tbcir 
: labours  were  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  microstujpc, 

; the^'  essentially  promoted  its  improvement. 

I I'or  sumo  time  prior  to  Ik'iV  the  subject  liad  occupied  the 
mind  of  a gentleman,  who,  not  entirely  practical,  like  the 
first,  nor  purely  mailuuualical.  like  the  last-mentioned  class 
I of  iuciuirers.  was  led  to  the  discovery' of  certain  properties 
in  aclirumatin  combinations  which  liad  been  before  unol> 
served.  The>o  were  afterwards  cxpcrimenially  verified; 
am!  in  tho  year  lt*29  a paper  on  the  subject,  by  the  dis- 
coverer. Mr.  .loscph  Jai'kw)i)  l-ister.was  read  and  published 
by  (lie  Uoyol  Society.  Ttio  priuciplus  ami  results  thus  ub- 
tainerl  enabled  Mr.  Lister  to  form  a combination  of  lenses 
which  transmitted  a pencil  of  fifty  degrees,  with  a targe 
field  oorrect  m every  part : as  this  {vaper  was  the  foundation 
of  the  recent  improvcniuiitu  in  achromatic  muTusropo&.and 
as  its  results  are  indispciisablo  to  all  wlio  would  make  or 
ur.dci'stand  the  instrument,  we  shall  give  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  it  in  dutail,  und  in  Mr.  Lister's  own  words. 

*I  would  premise  that  the  plano-concave  form  fur  Ihocur- 
rurling  Hint  lens  has  in  that  quality  a strong  Tecurnmcmla- 
tiun,  parliuulnrly  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  error  which 
otherwiso  exisU  in  centring  Ihe  two  curves,  on«l  thereby 
admits  of  correct  Wurkman-diip  for  a shorter  focus.  To 
cement  together  also  the  twoKuiiaces  of  (hcglassdimiui>hcs 
by  veiy  nearly  half  tho  loss  of  light  from  rellexiou,  whirli  is 
considerable  at  the  numerous  surfaces  of  a curobination.  1 
Uavo  thought  tbo  cloamoss  of  the  field  and  brightness  of 
tho  picture  evidently  increased  by  doing  this;  it  prevents 
any  dowinass  or  vegetation  from  forming  on  the  inner  sur- 
faces ; and  1 see  no  disadvantage  to  bo  anticipate*!  from  it 
if  they  are  of  identical  eurvoa,  and  pressed  closely  together, 
and  Ihu  cementing  medium  pennanenily  homogeueous. 

’Tlmsctwo  oondiiions  then,  that  the  Hint  lens  shall  be 
plano  concave,  and  tliat  it  shall  be  joined  by  soma  cement 
to  tho  convex,  seem  desirable  to  be  taken  as  a basis  for  the 
inicruscopic  object-glass,  provided  they  ran  be  rewucilcd 
with  the  destruction  of  the  spherical  and  diromatic  aberra- 
tions of  a large  pencil. 

‘Now  in  every  such  glass  tliat  has  been  tried  by  me  which 
has  had  its  corroding  Ions  of  cither  Swiss  or  Englisli  glass 
With  a double  rouvex  of  plate,  and  has  been  matle  achroina-. 
tic  hy  ihc  form  given  to  the  outer  curve  of  Ihe  oinvcx.  tlie 
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proportion  has  been  such  between  the  refractive  and  dis- 
persive powers  of  it*  lenses,  that  its  figure  has  been  correct 
for  mvs  issuing  from  some  point  in  its  axis  not  far  from  its 
principal  focus  on  its  plane  aide,  ami  cither  tending  to  a 
conjugate  fijcus  within  the  tube  of  a iiiicroscojtc,  or  emerg- 
ing near!/  parallel. 

‘ Let  A B {/ig.  13)  be  supposed  such  an 
t*  obicct-gla&s,  ami  lei  it  be  roughly  con- 
' siderod  as  a piuno-couTcx  lens,  with  a 
cur\'e  .\BC  running  through  it,  at 
which  the  spherical  and  chromaiic- 
errors  ore  correctwi  which  are  generatcil 
at  the  two  outer  surfaces ; and  let  the 
glu:s«  ho  thus  free  from  alierraltun  for 
rays  F D K G issuing  from  tlio  radiant 
point  F,  H E being  a perpendicular  to 
the  convex  surface, and  I D to  the  plane 
am*.  Under  these  circumstance*,  the 
angle  of  emergence  GEIl  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  incidence  F D I,  being  pro- 
bably nearly  three  limes  os  great. 

I f the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  glass,  so  that  the  course  of  the  ray 
FDEGslmllbe  moro  divergent  from 
the  axis,  as  the  angle*  of  incidence  and 
emergence  bocoroo  moro  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  the  spherical  abCTralion 
pnxluceil  by  the  two  will  be  found  to  bear 
a loss  proportion  to  thu  opposing  error 
of  the  single  correcting  curve  ACB; 
for  such  a focus  therefore  the  ra/s  will 
be  over-corrected. 

' But  if  F still  approaches  the  glass, 
the  angle  of  incidence  continues  to  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing  divergence  of  the  ray,  till  it  will  exceed  thiil  of 
emergence,  which  has  in  the  meanwhile  boon  diminishing, 
Bii'l  at  length  llto  spherical  error  produced  by  them  will  re- 
cover its  original  proiHirlion  to  the  opposite  error  of  the 
curve  of  concction.  When  F has  reached  this  iwint  F" 
(at  which  the  angle  of  inriden*^  does  not  excoeu  that  of 
emergence  so  much  as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it),  the 
rays  acain  pass  the  glass  free  from  spherical  aberration. 

'If  F be  carried  frtim  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  out- 
wards from  its  original  place,  the  angle  uf  incidence  in  the 
former  case,  or  of  emergence  iti  the  latter,  hei  omes  dispro- 
portionately effoclive,  and  cither  way  the  aberration  exceeds 
the  correction. 

* These  facts  havel>ccn  cslablldicd  by  careful  experiment ; 
they  accord  with  every  app(>arance  in  such  combinations  of 
the  plano-convex  glasses  as  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  may,  1 believe,  be  extended  tothis  rule, that  in  general 
an  achromatic  object-glass,  of  which  the  inner  surfaces  aro 
in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of  it  two  foci 
ill  iu  axis,  for  (he  rays  proceefling  from  which  it  will  bo 
truly  corrected  at  a moderate  aperture  ; that  f>r  the  space 
hetwi'cn  these  two  points  its  spherical  aberration  will  be 
over-corrcricd,  and  beyond  them  cither  way  undur-cor- 
retted. 

• The  longer  apl.vnatic  focus  may  be  found,  when  one  of  the 
plano-convox  objcct-ghasses  is  placml  in  a microscope,  bv 
shortening  the  tube,  if  the  glass  gliows  over-correction;  if 
unih  r-corrocUon,  by  lengthening  it,  or  by  bringing  the  rays 
together,  should  they  he  parallel  or  divergent,  by  a very 
small  good  telescope.  The  shorter  focus  is  got  at  by  sliding 
the  glass  before  another  of  sutUcient  length  ami  large  aper- 
ture that  1*  finely  corrcctv<l,  ami  bringing  it  forwards  till  it 
gives  the  reflexion  of  a bright  point  from  a globule  of 
i|uick«ilver,  sharp  and  free  from  mist,  when  the  distance 
can  be  t«vkcn  between  the  glass  and  the  object. 

'The  longer  focus  is  the  place  at  which  to  ascertain  tho 
utmost  aperture  that  may  be  given  to  the  glass,  and  whore, 
in  the  absence  of  spherical  error,  its  exact  state  of  correction 
as  to  colour  is  seen  mo*t  distinctly. 

*Tiio  correction  of  the  chromatic  aliorralion,  like  that  of 
tho  spherical,  lends  to  excess  in  the  marginal  rays  ; so  that 
if  tt  glass  which  is  achromatic,  with  a moderate  aperture, 
has  its  cell  opened  wider,  tho  circle  of  rays  thus  a<ldcd  to 
the  wnril  will  be  rather  over-corrected  a.s  to  colour, 

‘ The  s-imc  tendency  to  over-correction  is  produced,  if, 
•without  varying  the  aporUire,  the  divergence  of  the  incident 
ray*  is  mueh  augmvntcfl,  as  in  an  object-glass  placed  in 
front  of  another  ; but  generally  in  this  position  a part  only 
of  its  aperture  come*  into  U!<c ; so  that  tho  two  projiorlics 


mentioned  neutralize  each  other,  and  its  chromatic  stafa 
remains  unaltered.  If  for  exaiii{ile  the  outstanding  colour* 
Were  obscrvwl  at  the  longer  focus  to  be  green  and  claret, 
which  show  that  thu  nearest  procticablo  approach  is  made 
to  tile  union  of  the  spectrum,  they  usually  cuulmuc  nearly 
thu  same  fur  the  whole  space  between  the  foci,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  them  either  way. 

‘ The  places  of  these  two  foci  ami  their  proportions  to  each 
other  depend  on  a variety  of  circumstances.  In  several  ob- 
juct-glas.se*  that  1 liave  hud  made  for  trial,  plano-convex, 
with  their  inner  surface*  cumented.  their  diameters  the 
radius  of  the  fliut  lens,  and  their  colour  ivctly  well  corrected, 
those  coiQ|x)sed  of  dense  Hint  and  light  plate  have  had  the 
ray*  from  the  longer  focus  emerging  nearly  parallel ; and 
this  fucu-s  bus  bet'll  not  quite  three  time*  the  distance  of  the 
shorlor  from  thu  glass:  uith  Ktiglish  Hint  tho  rays  have 
had  more  cunvergenre,  and  the  suoricr  focus  has  borno  a 
rather  lc>>s  proportion  to  tho  longer. 

‘If  the  surfaces  arc  not  cemented,  a striking  oficct  is  pro- 
duced by  mimito  dilferencus  in  their  curves.  It  may  give 
Homo  idea  of  this,  that  in  u glass  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
disk  w’as  covered  with  colour  from  contact  of  the  lenses,  the 
addition  uf  a film  of  variiisb,  so  thin  that  this  colour  was 
not  destroyed  by  it,  caused  a sensible  change  in  the  spheri- 
cal correction. 

‘ I have  found  that  whatever  exlendeii  tho  lunger  npla- 
natic  focus,  and  increa.Nud  tho  convergence  of  it*  rays,  dimi- 
nished tho  relative  length  uf  llio  sliurler.  Thu*  by  turniug 
to  the  concave  lens  the  flatter  instead  of  the  deeper  side  of 
a convex  Ions,  whose  radii  were  to  each  other  os  31  to  35, 
thu  pencil  of  tho  lunger  aplanatic  focus,  from  being  greatly 
divergent,  was  brought  toeonvergo  at  a very  small  distance 
behind  tlic  glass ; and  the  length  of  the  shorter  focus,  which 
had  been  one-half  that  of  the  longer,  liceumu  but  one-sixth 
of  it. 

‘Tlio  direction  of  thu  opiaiiatic  pencils  ap]M'urs  to  bo 
scarcely  afTecied  by  thu  uin'erences  in  the  thickness  of 
glasM;*,  if  their  statu  as  to  colour  i*  the  same. 

‘One  other  pro^H-rty  of  the  double  object-glass  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  when  the  longer  aplanatic 
focus  is  used,  thu  marginal  rays  of  a pencil  not  coincident 
with  tho  axm  of  the  gloss  aro  distorted,  so  that  a coma  is 
thrown  outwanls;  while  the  contrary  efiect  <»f  a coma 
directed  towards  the  centru  uf  the  fluid  is  produced  by  the 
rays  from  tho  shorter  focus.  I'licse  peculiarities  of  tho 
cuma  seem  iiisepatablu  attendants  on  tlic  two  foci,  and  aro 
as  Conspicuous  in  the  achromatic  incniscus  as  iu  the  pluno- 
convox  object-glass. 

' Of  several  purposes  to  which  the  particulars  just  given 
seem  applicable,  1 must  at  present  confine  nnsulf  to  the 
must  obvious  one.  They  furnish  the  means  uf  destroying 
w ith  the  utmost  ease  both  aberrations  in  a large  focal  |iencil. 
and  of  thus  surmounting  w hat  has  bilhortu  been  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  petfeclion  of  the  tnicroicupe.  And  when  it 
is  connidered  that  thu  curves  of  its  diminutive  objcct- 
glusse*  have  rc(|uuoil  In  bo  at  least  as  exactly  proportionv<l 
as  those  of  a largo  telescope  to  give  the 
imago  of  a bright  )roinl  equally  sharp  nnd 
colourless,  and  that  any  change  made  to 
correct  one  aberration  was  liablu  to  dUturb 
tbo  other,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  the  amount  of  that  obstacle  must 
have  been.  It  will  however  bo  evident 
that  if  any  object-glass  is  but  made  arhro-  f 
matic,  with  its  lenses  truly  worked  nnd  ^ _ 
cemented,  so  that  their  axes  coincide,  it  1 

may  with  certainty  bo  connected  with  an-  1 

other  possessing  the  same  requisites  and  of  | 
suitable  focus,  so  that  the  combination  shall 
bo  free  from  spherical  error  also  in  thu 
centre  of  its  field.  For  this  the  rays  have 
only  to  bo  received  by  the  front  glass  B 
{fig.  14)  from  its  shorter  aplanatic  focus 
F".  and  lranstniue«i  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  correct  pencil  F A of  llie  other  glass 
A.  It  is  desirable  that  the  latter  pencil 
should  ooilhcr  converge  to  a very  short 
focus  nor  bo  more  than  very  slightly  if  at 
all  divergent;  nnd  a littio  attention  at 
first  to  tlio  kind  of  glass  used  will  keep  it 
within  this  range,  tlie  denser  flint  being 
suited  to  the  glasses  of  shorter  focus  and  larger  angle 
aperture. 
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* The  adjujtmont  of  the  microncopo  i*  then  perfoclod,  if 
Tieccssof)’,  by  slij^htly  varying  tho  distance  between  ilie 
object-glaases ; end  after  that  is  done,  the  lentrih  of  the 
tube  which  carries  the  eye-pieces  may  be  altered  greatly 
without  disturbing  ihe  correction,  opposiio  emivs  which 
balance  each  other  being  pnxluwd  by  the  clinngc. 

•If  the  two  glasses  which  iti  the  diagrain  are  drawn  at 
some  distance  apart  are  brought  nearer  together  (if  tho 
place  of  A for  instance  is  carried  to  the  dottc*d  figure^  the 
rays  transmitted  by  B in  ihcdirectionof  the  longer  aplanatic 
pencil  of  A will  plainly  be  derived  from  soma  point  Z more 
distant  than  V",  and  lying  between  the  apluuaiic  foci  of  B ; 
therefore  (according  to  what  has  been  slated)  this  glass, 
and  consequently  the  combination,  will  then  l>c  spbencaliv 
over-corrected.  If  on  theother  hand  the  distance  between  A 
and  B is  increased,  the  opposite  eflcels  are  of  course  pro- 
duced. 

* In  combining  sev'eral  glosses  togetlier  it  is  often  conve- 
nient to  transmit  an  under-corrected  pencil  from  the  front 
glass,  and  to  counteract  its  error  by  over-correction  in  the 
middle  one. 

* Slight  errors  in  colour  may  in  the  same  manner  be  de- 
stroyed bv  opposite  ones;  and  on  tho  principles  described 
wc  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for  the  central  ray,  but, 
by  the  opposite  eflects  at  the  two  foci  on  the  transverse 
pencil,  all  coma  can  bo  destroyed,  and  tho  whole  field  ren- 
dered beautifully  flat  and  distinct.' 

Mr.  Lister’s  paper  enters  into  further  particulars,  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  investigations  and  results  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  v-alueto  the  practical  optician,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  was  in  consequence  extremely 
rapid.  The  new  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  with  a degree  of 
success  which  had  never  been  anticipated  ; so  perfect  indeed 
were  the  corrections  given  to  the  achromatic  object-glass — 
so  completely  were  tlie  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destroyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering 
the  ohjert  with  a plate  of  the  thinnest  glass  or  tain  disturbed 
the  corrections,  if  they  had  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered 
object,  and  rendered  an  object-glass  which  was  perfect  under 
one  eonditioii  senribly  defective  under  the  other. 

This  defect,  if  that  sliould  bo  called  a defect  which  arose 
out  of  improvement,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
immediatelv  suggested  tho  means  of  correcting  it,  oml  )>re 
sented  to  the  f^iciy  of  Arts,  in  1637,  a paper  on  tho  sub- 
ject, which  was  published  in  the  51st  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  and  which,  as  it  is,  liko  Mr.  Lister’s, 
essential  to  a full  understanding  of  the  ultimate  refinoments 
of  the  instrument,  we  shall  extract  nearly  in  full. 

* In  the  course  of  a practical  investigation  (says  Mr. 
Ross>  with  the  view  of  constructing  a combination  of  lenses 
for  the  object-glass  of  a compound  microscope,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  effecli  of  abmalion,  both  for  central  and 
ohli(}UC  pencils  of  great  angle,  1 combined  the  condition 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  object  ond 
object-glass;  for  in  object-glasses  of  short  focal  length 
their  closeness  to  the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many 
rases  to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers,  and  is  a con- 
stant source  of  inconvenience. 

*In  the  improvcil  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  proper  pencil ; the  convex  lenses  arc 
wrought  to  an  edge,  and  the  concave  have  only  sutficient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure;  conseciuently,  the  com- 
bination is  the  thinnest  possible,  and  it  mllows  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  distance  l-etween  the  object  and  the 
object-glass.  The  focnl  length  is  ^ of  an  inch,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  CO’*,  with  a distance  of  ^ of  an  inch, 
and  Q magnifying  |x>wcr  of  97(1  times  linear  with  (icrfoct 
definition  on  (lie  most  ditficuU  Podura  scales.  1 have  made 
object-glasses  of  an  inch  focal  length;  but  as  the  angular 
apeiturc  cannot  be  advantageously  ihcrea.sed,  if  the  greatest 
distance  Iwtweun  the  object  and  object-glass  is  preserved, 
their  us«  will  be  very  limited. 

‘The  f[iiality  of  tho  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic 
comiKiund  micrasco))c  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  aberrations,  both  chromatic  and  spherical,  arc 
balanced,  together  with  the  general  perfeclicm  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  ill  Wollaston’s  doublets,  and  Holland’s  trip- 
lets, there  are  no  means  of  producing  a balance  of  tho 
aberrations,  as  they  are  comiwseil  of  convex  lenses  only; 
therefore  tho  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  aberra- 
tions a miiuatuu : the  remaining  positive  aberration  in 


these  forms  produces  its  peculiar  effect  upon  objects  (parti 
cularly  the  detail  of  the  thin  transparent  class),  which  maw 
lead  to  misapprehension  of  their  true  structure;  but  with 
the  achromatic  object-glass,  whore  the  aberrations  are  cor- 
rectly balancetl,  the  most  rainuto  parts  of  an  object  are 
accurately  displayed,  so  that  a satisfactory  judgment  of 
their  character  may  bo  formed. 


Kg'.  15.  Fig.  16. 
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* It  will  bo  seen  by  Jig.  15,  that  w hen  a certain  an^Iar 
pencil  A O A'  procceiU  from  the  object  O,  and  is  incident 
on  the  plane  side  of  the  first  len>i.  if  the  combination  is 
removed  from  the  object,  as  in  J!g.  16,  the  extreme  rays  of 
the  pencil  iropinf^  on  the  more  mai^tnal  parts  of  the  glass, 
and  as  the  refractions  are  greater  here,  tho  aberrations  wjU 
be  greater  also.  Now,  if  two  compound  object-glasses  have 
their  aberrations  balanced,  one  being  situated  os  in  ^g.  15, 
and  the  other  as  in  16.  and  the  same  disturbing  power 
appUetl  to  both,  that  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
the  aberrations  are  small  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed  as 
where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where  consequently  the 
aberrations  increase  rapidly. 

* When  an  object-glass  has  its  abcrration.s  balanced  for 
viewing  an  opaque  object,  and  it  is  rei|uircd  to  examine 
that  object  by  transniitleil  light,  the  correction  will  renmm  ; 
but  if  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  object  in  a fluid,  or  to 
cover  it  with  glass  or  talc,  an  aberration  will  arise  from  these 
I circumstances,  which  will  disturb  the  previous  correction, 

and  consequently  deloriorate  the  definition;  and  this  effect 
! will  be  more  obvious  witli  the  increase  of  the  distance  bo- 
i tween  the  object  and  tho  object-glass. 
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‘Tlic  aberration  produced  with  diverging  rays  by  a piocer 
of  fiat  and  parallel  glass,  such  as  would  be  us«l  for  covering 
an  object,  is  represented  at  17,  where  G G G (t  is  the 
refracting  mwlium,  or  piece  of  glass  covering  the  objeot  O; 
O P,  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  |>crpendicuUr  to  the  flat  sur- 
faces; OT.araynear  theaxu;  and  O T'.  the  extreme  ray 
of  the  pencil  incident  on  tho  under  surface  of  the  glass: 
then  T R,  T'  R^  will  be  the  directions  of  the  rays  in  tlie 
medium,  and  R E,  R*E^  those  of  the  emergent  rays.  Now 
if  the  course  of  these  rays  is  continued,  as  by  tho  dotted 
linos,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  the  axis  at  differont 
distances,  X and  Y,  fnim  the  surface  of  the  glass;  and  tho 
distence  X Y is  the  aberration  produced  by  the  medium 
which,  as  before  stated,  interferes  with  the  previously  ba- 
lanced aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  composing  tho 
object-glass.  There  arc  many  cases  of  this,  but  tho  ono 
hero  selected  serves  best  to  illustrate  the  principle,  I need 
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not  encumber  the  description  with  the  theoretical  deter- 
mination of  this  quantity,  as  it  varies  with  exceedingly 
minute  circumstances  which  we  cannot  accurately  control ; 
such  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  under  side  of 
the  glass,  and  the  slitsbtest  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  itself;  and  if  these  data  could  bo  readily  obtained, 
the  knowledge  would  be  of  no  utility  in  making  the  cor- 
rection, that  being  wholly  of  a practical  nature. 

* If  an  object'glass  is  constructed  as  represented  in  fig.  16, 
where  the  posterior  combination  P and  the  middle  M nave 
together  an  excess  of  negative  aberration,  and  if  this  be 
corrected  by  the  anterior  combination  A,  having  an  excess 
of  positive  aberration,  then  this  latter  combination  can  be 
made  to  act  more  or  less  powerfully  upon  P and  M,  by 
making  it  approach  to  or  recede  from  them ; for  when  the 
throe  are  in  close  contact,  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
tho  object-glass  is  greatest ; and  consequently  the  rays  from 
the  object  are  diverging  from  a point  at  a greater  disiaiice 
than  when  the  combinations  are  separated;  and  as  a lens 
bends  the  ravs  more,  or  acts  with  greater  effect,  the  more 
distant  the  object  is  from  which  the  ravs  diverge,  the  effect 
of  tho  anterior  oombinaibn  A upon  tlie  other  two,  P and 
M,  will  vary  with  its  distance  from  thence.  When  there- 
fore the  correction  of  the  whole  is  effected  for  an  opaque 
object  with  a certain  distance  between  tho  anterior  and  i 
middle  combination,  if  they  are  then  put  in  contact,  the 
distance  between  the  object  und  object-glass  will  ho  in- 
creased; consequently  the  anterior  combination  will  act 
more  powerfully,  and  the  whole  will  have  an  excess  of 
positive  aberration.  Now  the  effect  of  the  aberration  pro- 
duced by  a piece  of  flat  and  parallel  glass  being  of  the 
negative  character,  it  is  obvious  that  t&c  above  considera- 
tions suggest  the  means  of  correction  by  moving  the  lenses 
nearer  together,  till  the  positive  aberration  thereby  produced 
balances  tho  negative  aberration  caused  by  the  mudium. 

* The  preceding  refers  only  to  the  spherical  aberration,  hut 
tho  effect  of  the  chromatic  is  also  seen  when  an  object  is 
covered  with  a piece  of  glass ; for,  in  the  counoof  my  expe- 
riments, 1 observed  that  it  produced  a chromatic  thickening 
of  the  outline  of  the  Poduraand  other  delicate  scales  ; and  if  . 
diverging  rays  near  the  axis  and  at  the  margin  are  projecivd 
through  a piece  of  Hat  parallel  glass,  with  the  various  in- 
dices of  refraction  for  the  different  colours,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  ray  will  emerge  separated  into  a beam  consisting 
of  the  component  colours  of  tho  ray,  and  that  each  beam  is 
widely  different  in  form.  This  difference,  being  roagnilled 
by  the  rawer  of  the  microscope,  readily  accounts  for  thechro* 
matio  thickening  of  the  outime  just  mentioned.  Therefore 
to  obtain  the  finest  definition  of  extremely  delicate  and 
minute  objects,  they  should  be  viewed  without  a coveting; 
if  it  bo  desirable  to  immerse  them  in  a fluid,  they  should  bo 
covered  with  tho  thinnest  possible  film  of  talc,  as,  from  the 
character  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
varying  tho  distances  of  the  combinations  will  not  sensibly 
affect  ine  correction;  though  object-lenses  may  be  made  to 
include  a given  fluid  or  smid  medium  in  their  correction 
for  colour. 

‘The  mechanism  for  applying  these  principles  to  tho  cor- 
rection of  an  object-glass  under  tho  various  circumstances, 
is  represented  in  Jig,  18,  where  the  anterior  lens  iasot  in  the 
Fig.  18. 


end  of  a tube  A A,  which  slides  on  the  cylinder  B contain- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  combination;  the  tube  AA,  bold- 
ing the  lens  nearest  the  object,  may  then  be  moved  upon 
the  cylinder  B,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  tho  distance 
according  to  the  thickness  of  tho  glass  covering  the  object, 
by  turning  the  screwed  ring  CC,  or  more  simply  by  sliding 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  damping  them  togutlier  when 
adjusted.  An  aperture  is  inauu  in  the  tura  A.  within 
wliich  is  seen  a mark  engraved  on  the  cylinder,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  arc  two  marks,  a longer  and  a shorter,  eu 
graved  upon  tho  tube.  >Vlu*n  the  mark  on  tho  cylinder  coin 
cides  with  the  longer  mark  on  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is 
perfect  fur  an  uncovered  object ; and  when  the  coincidence 
IS  with  the  short  mark,  the  proper  distance  is  obtained  to 
balance  the  aberrations  produced  by  glass  T^s^b  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  such  glass  can  be  readily  supplied. 

* It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  fur 
this  correctiun  is  wholly  independent  of  any  particular  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass ; as  in  all  cases  where  the 
object-glass  is  correctetl  for  an  object  uncover«l,  any  cover- 
ing of  glass  will  create  a different  value  of  aborralion 
to  the  first  lens,  which  previously  balanced  the  aberra- 
tion resulting  from  the  rest  of  tbe  leiu^es ; and,  as  this 
disturbance  is  effected  at  the  first  refraction,  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  other  part  of  the  combination.  The  visibility  of 
the  cffuct  depemls  on  tho  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
object-glass,  the  angle  of  iho  pencil 
transmuted,  tho  focal  lengtli  of  the 
combination,  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  covering  the  object,  and  the 
general  perfection  of  the  corrections 
for  chromatism  and  the  oblique 
pencils. 

' With  this  adjusting  object-glass, 
therefore,  we  can  have  the  requisites 
of  tbe  greatest  possible  distance  be- 
tween tho  object  auid  object-glass, 
an  intense  ami  sharply  ddined 
image  throughout  tbe  field  from 
tho  large  pencil  transmitlcd,  oud 
tho  accurate  correction  of  tho  aber- 
rations; also,  by  the  adjustment,  tho 
means  of  preserving  that  correction 
under  all  the  varied  circumstances 
in  whicli  it  may  be  necessary  to 
placo  an  object  for  tho  purpose  of 
observatiou,* 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  /g. 

19,  we  have  shown  tbe  triple  achro- 
matic object-glass  in  connection  with 
the  eye-piece  consUliiig  of  the  field- 
glass  F r and  the  eye  glass  E E, 
forming  together  the  rooilern  achro- 
matic microscope.  Tlio  course  of 
the  light  is  shown  by  drawing  threo 
rays  from  the  centre  and  three  from 
each  end  of  the  object  O.  These 
rays  would,  if  left  to  themselves, 
form  an  image  of  the  object  at  A A, 
hut  being  bunt  and  converged  by  tho 
field-glass  F F,  they  form  tho  imago 
at  BB,  where  a stop  is  placed  to 
intercept  all  light  except  what  is 
requiira  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  From  B B therefore  tho 
rays  proceed  to  tho  vye-gloss  exactly 
as  has  been  described  in  referuiice 
to  tbe  simple  microscope  and  to 
tbe  compound  of  two  glasses. 

If  wo  stopped  hero  we  should 
convoy  a very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  b^utiful  series  of  corrections 
effected  by  the  eye-picee,  and  which 
were  first  pointed  out  in  detail  in  a 
paper  on  the  subject  published  by 
Mr.  Vartey  in  tbe  SIst  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  cyo-piece  in  quesiion 
was  invented  by  Huyghons  for 
telescopes,  with  no  other  view  than  t O 

tliul  of  diminishing  tho  sphcricul  aberration  by  producing 
the  rcfractiona  at  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  field  of  view.  It  was  reserved  for  Boscovich  to 
VoL.  XV.-2  B 
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Soint  out  that  Uuyghonit  had  bjr  lUU  arrangatncnt  acci- 
entalljr  oorrectod  a p*rt  uf  (bo  chromatic  aberration, 
and  this  subject  is  further  investigated  with  much  skill  in 
(wo  paTOrs  by  Professor  Airy  in  (be  Cambridge  Philoto- 
phieai  ^anniction$,  to  which  we  refer  the  mathematical 
reader.  These  investigations  apply  chiefly  to  the  telcscopu, 
where  thu  small  penc^  of  light  and  great  distance  of  tne 
object  excludo  cunsideralbns  which  ^'cotno  important  in 
thu  microscope,  and  which  are  well  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Varley's  paper  hofore  mentioned. 

Fig.  20. 
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Let  Jig.  20  represent  the  Huyghonean  ovc>piocu  of  a 
microsco|H!;  KF  and  BK  being  me  field  glass  and  eye- 
glass, and  LM  N tho  two  extreme  rays  of  each  of  the  three 
pencils,  emannting  fhim  the  centre  and  ends  of  tho  object, 
of  which,  but  for  the  field-gloss,  a scries  of  coloured  iroaites 
Would  be  formocl  fn>ra  H R to  B B ; those  near  R R being 
red.  thueu  near  B B blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green, 
yellow,  and  so  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  This  order  of  colours,  it  will  be  ob- 
seneil,  is  the  reverse  of  that  described  in  treating  of  the 
cuiurooii  compound  microscoM  (yf^.  12),  in  which  the  li^lo 
o^ecl-glaas  projoclud  the  red  image  beyond  the  blue.  Tho 
effect  just  ds^ibed,  of  projecting  the  blue  image  beyund 
tho  red,  is  purposelv  produce*}  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
given,  and  is  calle<t  over-correcting  (ho  object-glass  as  to 
colour.  It  is  to  be  obser>od  also  that  the  images  B U and 
R R are  curvinl  in  the  wrong  direction  to  be  distinctly  seen 
by  a convex  eyc-lens,  and  this  is  a ftirther  defect  of  the 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses.  But  the  (leld-glass,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bends  the  rays  and  converges  them  to 
foci  at  B'B'  and  R' R',  also  reverses  (he  curvature  of  the 
imogM  as  there  shown,  and  gives  them  tho  Ibrmbest  adapted 
for  distinct  vUbn  by  the  eye-glasa  EE.  Tlie  field-glass 
has  at  tho  ssmo  time  brought  the  blue  and  red  images 
closer  together,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  pass  uncoloured 
through  (he  eye-glass.  To  render  this  important  point  more 
intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  (hat  the  object-glass  had  net 
been  over-corrected,  that  it  had  been  perfectly  achromatic ; 
the  rays  would  then  have  become  coloured  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  Uio  field-glass ; iho  blue  rays,  to  take  (he  central 
pencil  for  example,  would  converge  at  6 and  the  red  rays 
at  r,  which  ia  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  cye-lens  requires ; 
for  os  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than  its  red,  it  would 
demand  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be  at  r and  the 
red  at  b.  This  effect  wc  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
ovcr-currcetbn  of  the  obieet-glass.  which  protrudes  the  blue 
feci  B B as  much  beyond  the  red  foci  R R as  the  sum  of  the 
distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the  fiold-lens  and 
eyo-lens  ; so  that  the  separatbn  B R u exactly  taken  up  in 
pauing  through  those  two  lenses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
colours  coincioo  as  to  focal  distance  os  soon  as  (he  rays  have 
passetl  the  oye-lens.  But  while  (bey  coincide  as  to  distance, 
they  differ  m another  respect ; tho  blue  images  are  rendered 
ampler  than  tho  red  by  tne  superbr  refrac(it*e  power  of  the 


field-glau  upon  tho  blue  In  tracing  the  pencil  L tor 
instance,  it  will  be  noticed  that  after  passmg  the  flcld-flsM, 
two  sets  of  lines  are  drawn,  one  whole,  and  one  dotted  tho 
former  retweseoting  the  red,  and  the  latter  the  bluo  rays. 
This  is  tho  accidental  effect  in  the  Huyghenean  eve>pieco 
pointed  out  bv  Bosoovich.  This  separation  into  colours  at 
the  field-glass  is  like  the  over-correctum  of  the  ob^t-glasa ; 
it  leads  to  a subsequent  complete  correction,  ror  if  tho 
differently  coloured  ny*  were  kept  together  till  t^v 
reached  the  eye-glass,  (hey  would  then  become  colouretl* 
and  present  coloured  images  to  the  eye;  but  fortunately, 
and  roost  beautifully,  the  separation  effected  by  tho 
field-glass  causes  the  blue  re>s  to  fall  so  much  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  where,  owing  to  the  spherical 
figure,  the  refractive  power  is  loss  than  at  the  margin,  that 
the  spherical  error  of  the  eye-lvns  constitutos  a nearly  per- 
fect balance  to  the  chromatic  dispersion  of  the  fiolu-iens, 
and  the  red  and  bluo  rays  L'  and  emerge  sensibly  {wral- 
lel,  prosonting.  in  oonscimonce,  the  }>orfoct  definitmn  of  a 
single  point  to  tho  eye.  same  reasoning  ia  true  of  the 
inlermediato  colours  and  of  the  other  poncila. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that  wo  moon  by 
an  achromatic  object-glass  one  in  which  the  usual  order  of 
dispersion  is  so  far  reversed,  that  the  light,  aAer  undergoing 
tho  singularly  beautiful  sories  of  changes  effected  by  tlio 
eye-pioce,  shall  come  uncoloured  to  the  eye.  W'e  can  give 
no  specific  rules  for  producing  these  results.  Close  study 
of  luo  furroulie  for  achromatism  given  by  (he  celebrated 
lualhomaticiaus  wo  have  quoted  will  do  much,  but  the  prin- 
cijiles  must  be  brought  to  (ho  tost  of  repeated  experiment. 
Nor  will  tho  experiments  be  worth  anything,  unless  (be 
curves  bo  most  uccuralely  measured  ami  worlmd,  and  thu 
lenses  centred  and  adjusted  with  a degree  of  precision 
which,  to  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  tclosoopes,  will 
be  Quito  unprocedentod. 

The  Huyghenean  oyc-piece  which  we  have  described  m 
the  best  for  merely  optical  purposes,  but  when  it  is  required 
to  measure  the  magnified  image,  we  use  the  eje-piece  in- 
veiitod  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  called,  from  its  purpose,  ibu 
micrometer  eyo-pioco.  When  it  is  stated  that  we  sometimes 
rc<iuire  to  measuro  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
a hundred  times  smaller  than  any  divisions  that  can  be 
artificially  made  on  any  measuring  instrument,  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  tho  scale  to  the  magnifl^  image  will  bo 
obvious,  as  compared  with  (ho  application  of  engraved  or 
mechaiilcaljuicrumeiers  to  tho  stage  of  the  instrumouL 

llie  arrangement  is  shown 
ill  At-  21,  where  E E and  F F 
are  (ho  eye  and  field  glass, 
thu  latter  having  now  its  plane 
face  towards  the  olgcrl,  'nus 
rays  from  tho  object  arc  hero 
uiude  to  converge  at  A A,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  tlio  Oetd- 
gbiss,  and  here  also  is  phuwd 
a plane  gloss  on  which  are  en- 
graved divisions  of  t^th  of  an 
inch  or  less.  The  markings  of 
these  divisions  come  into  focus 
tbereforo  at  the  same  time  as 
the  image  of  the  object,  and 
both  are  distinctly  seen  to- 
gether. Thus  the  measure  of 
the  roagnifiiMl  image  isgivon  by 
more  in»pcciion,  and  (ho  value 
of  such  lueojiures  m referenoo 
to  the  real  object  may  be  ob- 
tainotl  thus,  which,  when  once 
obtained,  is  constant  fur  t^ 
aanio  objoct-glasa.  Place  on 
the  stage  of  Uie  instrument  a 
divided  scale  the  value  of 
which  is  known,  and  viewing 
this  scale  as  the  wnicroscopio  object,  obsorve  how  many  of 
the  divisions  on  the  scale  ailaolied  to  tho  e)*e-pieoo  cor- 
respond with  one  of  those  in  the  roagoified  image.  If,  for 
instance,  ten  of  those  in  the  eyo-pieoe  correspond  with  one 
of  those  in  tho  image,  and  if  tlie  mvisions  are  known  to  be 
equal,  then  the  imago  is  ten  limes  larger  than  tho  object, 
and  the  dimensions  of  tho  o^ect  are  ten  tiroes  less  than 
indicated  by  the  micrometer.  If  the  divisions  on  the  micro- 
meter and  on  the  magnified  ecalo  wero  not  equal,  it  bocomea 
a mere  rulc-of-ihree  sum,  but  in  general  this  trouble  is 
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by  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  rrho  furnishes  a table 
showing  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  micrometer  for 
everv  object-glass  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

\Vhtle  on  the  subject  of  measuring  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  llio  mode  of  ascertaining  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  compound  microscope,  which  is  generally  taken  on  the 
assumption  before  mentioned,  that  the  naked  eye  sees  most 
dislinctly  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches. 

Place  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument,  as  before,  a known 
divided  scale,  and  when  it  is  distinctly  seen,  hold  a rule  at 
ten  inches  dislanco  from  the  disengaged  eye,  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  by  that  eye.  nvorlapping^or  lying  by  side  of  the 
magnified  picture  of  the  other  scale,  x hen  roox'e  the  rule 
till  one  or  more  of  its  known  divisions  correspond  with  a 
number  of  those  in  the  magnified  scale,  and  a comparison 
of  the  two  gives  the  magnifying  power. 

Having  now  explained  the  optical  principles  of  the  achro- 
matic compound  microscope,  it  remains  only  to  doscribo  the 
moehaniral  arrangements  for  giving  thosu  principles  their 
full  effect.  Tlie  rnechanUm  of  a microscope  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  might  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  steadiness, 
or  freedom  from  vibration,  and  most  particularly  fireedom 
from  any  vibrations  which  ore  not  equally  communicaterl  to 
the  object  under  examination,  and  to  the  lenses  by  which  it 
is  viewofl,  is  a point  of  the  utmost  consequence.  When,  for 
in^ance,  the  body  containing  the  lenses  is  screwed  by  its 
lower  extremity  to  a horizontal  arm,  wo  have  one  of  iho 
roost  vibratory  forms  conceivable ; it  is  precisely  the  form  of 
the  inverted  pendulum,  which  is  exprcsslv  contrived  to  in- 
dicate otherwise  insensible  vibrations.  1‘he  tremor  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  such  an  arrangement  is  magnified  by  , 
the  whole  power  of  llie  instrument ; and  as  the  object  on  | 
the  stage  partakes  of  this  tremor  in  a comparatively  insen-  i 
sihle  degree,  thu  imago  is  seen  to  oscillate  so  rapidly,  os  in  I 
Some  cast's  to  be  wholly  undistinguisliable.  Such  micro-  ' 
scopes  cannot  possibly  be  used  with  high  powers  in  ordinary 
houses  abutting  on  any  paved  streets  through  which  car- 
riages arc  passing,  nor  indeed  are  they  adapted  to  he  used 
in  houses  in  which  the  ordinary  internal  sources  of  sliaking 
exist. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  mounting  a compound  micro- 
scope is  shown  in  the  annexed  view  {jfig.  22),  which,  though 
too  minute  to  exhibit  all  the  details,  will  sorv'o  to  explain  the  j 
chief  features  of  the  arrangement. 

A massy  pillar  A is  screwed  into  a solid  tripod  B,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a strong  joint  at  C,  on  which  the  whole  in- 
strument turns,  so  ns  to  enable  it  to  take  a jierfectly  bori-  ] 
zontal  or  vertical  position,  or  any  interroe<liata  angle,  such,  ' 
for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  engraving. 

This  movcablo  portion  of  the  instrument  consists  of  ono 
solid  casting  D E F 0 ; from  F to  G being  a thick  pierced 

{dale  carrying  the  stage  and  its  appendages.  The  compouiul 
mdy  H is  attached  to  the  bar  D K,  and  moves  up  and  down 
upon  ii  by  a rack  and  pinion  worked  by  either  of  the  milled 
heads  K.  The  piece  I)R  F Q is  attached  to  tho  pillar  by 
the  joint  C,  which  being  the  source  of  the  rcquinwl  move- 
ment in  the  instrument,  is  obviously  its  weakest  part,  and 
about  which  no  doubt  considerable  vibration  takes  place. 
But  inasmuch  a.s  the  piece  D E F G of  necessity  transmits 
such  vibrations  equally  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  and 
to  the  objects  on  the  stage,  they  hold  always  the  same  rela- 
tive posuion,  and  no  vmftfe  vibration  is  esused,  how  much 
soever  may  really  exist.  To  the  under  side  of  the  stage  is 
attached  a circular  stem  L,  on  which  slides  tho  mirror  M,  ! 

filane  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  to  reflect  the 
ight  through  the  aperture  in  the  stage.  Beneath  the  stage 
is  a circular  revolving  plate  containing  three  a|Hn-lurcs  of 
Tarious  sizes,  to  limit  tnc  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  object  umlcr  examination. 
Besides  these  conveniem^  tho  stage  has  a double  move* 
nicnt  produced  by  two  racks  at  rignt  angles  to  each  other, 
and  worked  by  milled  heads  beneath.  It  nas  also  the  usual 
a]))>cndages  of  forceps  to  hold  minute  objects,  and  a lens  to 
condense  the  light  upon  them,  all  of  which  are  well  undcr- 
stiM)d,  and  if  not.  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a few 
minutes'  examination  of  a microscope  than  by  the  most 
lengthened  description.  One  other  point  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  movement  produced  by  the  milled  head  K is 
not  sufficiently  delicate  to  adjust  the  focus  of  ve^  power- 
ful lenses,  nor  indeed  is  any  rack  movement.  Only  the 
finest  screws  are  adapted  to  this  purpose ; and  even  these 
are  improved  by  means  for  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the 


screw’s  movement.  Fur  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the 
Compound  body  U,  which  carries  the  object-glass,  consists 
of  a piece  of  smaller  tube  sliding  in  parallel  guiiles  in  the 
main  Wly,  and  kept  cunstamlv  pressed  upwards  by  a spiral 
spring,  but  it  can  bu  drawn  downward  by  a lever  crossing 
the  body,  and  acted  on  by  an  extremely  fine  screw  whose 
milled  head  is  seen  at  N,  and  the  fineness  of  which  is  tripled 
by  means  of  the  lever  through  which  it  acts  on  the  object- 
glass.  The  instrument  is  of  course  rouglily  adjusted  by  the 
rack  movement,  and  finishe<l  by  the  screw,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  are  chosen  for  the  purpose.  One  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  applied  to  tho  stago  instead  of  tho  body  of 
the  mioroscope,  invented  by  Mr.  Powell,  will  bo  found  de- 
S4Tibe<l  in  the  &0lh  volume  of  the  TransaclionK  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts. 

Tlie  greater  port  of  the  diivcUnns  for  viewing  anil  illu- 
minating objects  given  in  reference  to  the  simple  inicrosco(ie 
are  applicable  to  tho  compound.  An  ai'gand  lamp  placed 
in  tho  focus  of  a large  detachcil  lens  so  as  to  throw  parallel 
rays  upon  the  mirror,  is  the  b<>st  artificial  light;  end  for 
opaque  objects  tho  light  so  thrown  up  may  be  reflectefl  by 
metallic  specula  (called,  from  tbcir  inventor,  Lieberkhun:-) 
attached  to  the  object-glasses. 

It  lias  been  recently  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
by  M.  Dujardin  to  render  tho  Wollaston  condenser  achro- 
matic, and  they  have  accordingly  been  made  with  three 
pairs  of  achromatic  lenses  instead  of  the  single  lens  before 
described,  with  very  excellent  effect.  The  last-mentioned 
gentleman  has  also  projected  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called 
tne  Hypltuscopo,  attnehed  to  the  eye  piece  fur  tho  purpose 
of  erecting  the  magnified  picture. 

The  erector  commonly  applied  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope consists  of  a pair  of  lenses  acting  like  the  erecting 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  But  this,  though  it  is  conve- 
nient fur  the  purpose  of  dissection,  very  much  impairs  the 
optical  performance  of  the  instrument. 

For  urawing  the  images  presented  by  the  microscope  the 
best  apparatus  consUts  of  a mirror  M i Jig.  23),  composed 
of  a thin  piece  of  rather  dark-coloured  glass  cemented  on  to 
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ftpioro  nf  plate-gluA  inclined  at  nn  angle  of  in  front 
(if  the  c\o-gla&»K.  The  light  f^ftcaping  from  the  eyc-glasa  is 
assiated  in  its  reileclion  upwards  to  the  eye 
by  the  dark  gliu^s,  which  effects  the  fur- 
ther useful  purpose  of  rendering  the 
paper  less  bnltianl,  and  thus  enabling 
the  eye  better  to  seethe  reflected  image. 
The  lens  L below  the  reflector  is  to 
cause  the  light  from  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil to  diverge  from  the  same  distance  as 
that  received  from  (he  eye-glnss;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  reach  iho  eye 
in  parallel  hues. 
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Dr.  Wollaston's  Camera  Lucida,  as  shown  in  24,  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  eye-picce  of  (he  microscope  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  this  instrument 
f}'g.  24  the  rays  suffer  t«*o  internal  reflexions 
within  the  glass  prism,  as  will  be  seen 
explained  in  the  article  Camera  Lucida. 
In  this  minute  figure  wo  have  omi(te<l  to 
trace  the  reflected  rays,  merely  to  avoid 
confusion. 

Anncxcfl  are  four  engravings  of  micro* 
scopio  objects,  the  true  < harac(cr  of  which 
it  is  however  impossible  to  give  in  wood, 
ami  is  chllifult  indeed  to  accomplish  by 
any  descniition  of  engraving. 
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F/g.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 
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^4T-  2®  shows  a scale  of  the  small  insect  called  Podura 
Phimbeo,  llte  rommmi  Shiptail,  magniflod  about  five  hun- 
dred times.  To  define  the  markings  on  this  scale  clearly  is 
the  highest  test  of  a deep  achromatic  object-glass ; and  (his 
drawing  is  given  rather  to  explain  wliat  the  obserx'er  should 
look  for.  than  as  a very  correct  representation.  FYg.  2d  is 
a scale  or  feather  of  the  Menelaus  Butterfly ; 
Fig.  27  is  (he  hair  of  a singular  insect,  the 
Dennestos;  and  Fig.  2H  is  a longitudinal 
culling  of  fir,  showing  iho  rircular  glands 
on  the  vessel.s  which  distinguish  coniferous 
woods.  These  latter  ohjocu  may  be  seen 
by  hulf'ineh  or  quarter-inch  achromatic 
glares  Opaque  objects  are  generally  bet- 
tor exhibited  by  inch  and  two-inch  glasses 
when  a general  view  of  them  is  required, 
and  hy  higher  powers  when  we  wish  to 
cxainino  their  minute  structure.  In  (he 
latter  cose  the  light  roust  bo  obtained  by 
condensing  lenses  instead  of  the  metallic 
specula. 
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Although  toe  reflecting roicrosnope  is  nowvery little  used* 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  mention  it.  In  this  in- 
strument, at  Fig.  29, 
Fig.  29.  the  object  O is  reflected 

by  the  inclined  face  of 
tlie  mirror  M,  and  lh« 
rays  are  again  reflected 
and  convergudby  t he  el> 
lipsoidal  reflector  RH, 

■ — woich  effects  tlie  same 
purpose  as  the  object- 
glass  of  tho  compound 
microscope.  1 1 forma 
an  image  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the  over-correction  as 
to  colour  before  described,  ami  which  therefore  becomes 
Coloured  in  passing  through  the  eyepiece.  This  furl,  and 
tho  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  will  probably  always  render 
the  reflecting  luicru&copo  inferior  to  the  achromatic  re- 
fracting. 

The  solar  microscope  has  been  so  nearly  superseded  by 
the  oxy-hydrogen,  that  a brief  description  of  tlie  loiter  mutt 
suffice,  particularly  as  their  optical  principles  are  similar. 

The  primary  object  in  both  is  to  throw  an  intense  light 
upon  the  object,  which  is  somutimos  done  by  mirrors,  and 
sometimes  by  lenses.  In  Jig.  30,  L represents  the  cylinder 


of  burning  lime,  R R the  reflector,  which  concentrates  the 
light  upon  the  object  OO;  the  rays  from  whicli,  passing 
through  the  two  piano  convex  lenses,  are  brought  to  foci 
upon  a screen  placed  at  a great  distance,  and  upon  which  is 
formed  the  magnified  imago. 

Fig.3\  shows  a combination  of  lenses  to  condense  the 
light  upon  the  object. 
In  cither  case  the  o[v 
tical  arrangements  by 
which  the  image  is 
formed  admit  of  the 
same  perfect  ion  as  those 
which  have  been  de- 
scribed for  the  com- 
pound microscopes.  A 
few  achromatic  glasses 
for  oxy-hydrogen  mi- 
croscopes have  been  made,  and  they  will  ultimately  become 
valuable  instruments  for  illustrating  lectures  on  natural 
history  and  physiolo^'.  Oue  made  by  Mr.  Rush  was  exhi- 
bited a few  months  since  at  the  Society  of  Arts  to  illustrate 
a lecture  on  the  physiology  of  woods.  It  should  be  observed 
however  that  the  oxy-hyurogcn  or  solar  microscope  re<juires 
either  a spherical  screen,  or  that  the  objects  should  he 
mounted  between  spherical  glasses,  in  order  to  bring  the 
whole  into  focus  at  one  time.  This  latter  plan  was  adopted 
on  the  occasion  just  mentioned  with  perfect  success. 

MICROSCO'PIVM  (the  Microscope),  a constellation  of 
Locaille,  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus  at  the  junction  of 
(^pricornus  and  Sagittarius.  Tho  only  star  in  it  worth  no- 
tice is  <r.  of  tho  4^  magnitude,  (307)  in  the  catalogue  of 
Piazxi,  and  2454  in  that  of  the  Astronoroical  Society. 

MIC-'RO'TUS,  Schrank's  name  for  a genus  of  Murine 
Rodents,  embracing  o«ir  English  Wotor-ral,  Afitr  ampAibiut, 
Linn.,  &c.  [Mtmin.w..] 

MICROZO.VRIA(literally,‘Hltlcanimals*).  Thisisthc 
title  employed  by  M.  do  Blainville  for  the  Animalcula  infti- 
soria  of  earlier  writers,  who  commonly  clas-ied  these  singular 
objects  of  microacopic  research  among  the  Zoophyta.  Baker, 
Needham,  Buffbn,  and  Spallanzani,  occupied  with  the  sin- 
gular facts  and  hypotheses  regarding  tho  origin  and  vitahiv 
of  these  animated  poinU,  gave  little  attention  to  their  zooli^ 
gical  relations;  the  works  of  Linntcus  contain  almost  no 
notice  of  more  than  the  larger  Vorlicelltc,  Bracliioni,  and 
Volvoces,  which  are  ranked  among  the  Vermes  Zoophyta. 
Tlie  grrat  founder  of  all  tlie  classifications  of  the  minute 
Infusoria,  the  first  carefiil  obsorrer  of  their  permanent 
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cliaraefm  of  forre,  turfucc,  movomcnta,  anil  internal  struc* 
ture,  is  the  orcuraio  O.  F.  Muller,  author  of  iho  ‘ Zoologia 
Danica.*  Considering  that  in  I78C  (the  date  of  his  work) 
the  microscope  had  been  scarcely  at  all  improved  since  the 
days  of  Hooke,  the  numeious  figures  which  Miillcr  pre- 
sented were  higlily  creditable  to  his  eye  and  hand.  They 
have  been  frequently  copied  (as  in  the  * EncyclopMie 
Mf^ihodique*),  and  yet  retain  a high  value. 

Muller's  classillcatiun,  founded  upon  the  figure  and  sur- 
face of  iho  animal,  is  convenient  tu  the  observer  who  de- 
sires to  name  the  active  molecules  which  pass  under  his 
microscope,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the  zoological  student. 

The  genera  are  arranged  in  some  degree  according  to 
their  apparent  simplicity. 

A.  Without  external  organa. 

* Substance  thick. 

A/omu.  A mere  point. 

Protfui.  Of  variable  figure. 

yoli'nx.  Spherical. 

Enchetis.  Cylindrical. 

Vibrio.  Round,  elongated.  (Several  of  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  this  group  should  have  been  ranked  among  the 
Vermes.) 

* Membranaceous. 

Cyehdium.  Oval,  complauato  (generate  by  division). 

Paramecium.  Of  an  oblong  Agure  (generate  by  division). 

Koli>oda.  Sinuate,  complanate  (generate  by  division). 

Gonium.  An  an;^ilur  mass. 

Burtaria.  Hollow  hke  a purse. 

B.  With  external  organs. 

• Naked. 

Cercaria.  With  an  extension  like  a tail.  Some  ore  said 
to  have  c>  es. 

Tr\chftda.  Named  for  its  hairiness  (generate  by  division). 

Kertjua.  With  little  horny  protuhcnuiccs. 

Himantoj.us.  With  slender  exicnsiuns  or  cirri. 

Leucophru.  Ciliated  over  nil  the  surface  (generate  hy 
division). 

Vttrticella.  Ciliated  about  the  mouth,  contractile.  The 
ciUsD  have  a whirling  motion. 

••  Covered  with  a shell. 


Brachionut.  Ciliated  nearly  as  Vorticcllo. 

On  this  classiAculion  Lamarck  {Anim.  earn  J’erffbret) 
has  made  few  alterations ; he  preserves  the  sumo  crenera 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  naked  Infusoria,  but  re- 
jects from  those  with  external  organ.s  (lufusoircs  appcndi- 
enU's)  Vortieclla  and  Brocbioniis  (which  he  places  among 
bis  Polypi),  and  re-arranges  the  otlicra  thus; 

Infusoircs  appendicules. 

. ..  f TrfrAodd  (including  Lcucophra  of  Miillcr). 

^ \ Kerona  (including  Hiinantopus  of  MiUler). 

k t»‘i  f Cercorm. 

* I Furcocerearia- 

The  remaining  groups  are  thus  classed  among  the  Polypi : 
Polypi  ciliati. 

Section  I.  Vibratiles  with  oral  cilise,  having  vibratory 
movement. 

Pattuhu.  (Trichoda  raltus  and  T.  clavus  of  Miillcr.) 

Trichoccrca.  (Cercaria  forcipata,  &r.,  Muller.) 

Vaginknia.  Trichoda  inquiliini.  &c.,  Miillcr) 

Section  II.  Holifeiee,  with  oval  ciluD  having  rotatory 
movement. 

rolliculina.  (Vortieclla  ampulla,  v.iginata,  &c,  Miillcr.) 

Brachionut.  (Divided  into  set'iiaiis,  with  or  without  a 
tail.) 

Fureularia.  (Includes  the  Vorticella  rotatoria,  or  wheel- 
animal  and  others  allied  to  it.) 

Vrccolaria.  (Vorticella  viridis,  bufs.aria,  &c..  ‘Miilier.) 

Vortkella.  (The  pedunculated  species  of  Miillcr,  boih 
«inu)Io  and  compound.) 

TtUricolaria. 

Cuvier  constitutes  fur  the  Infusoria  bis  Afib  and  last  class 
of  zoopbyla,  observing  howevor,  what  always  struck  the 
least  informed  zoologist,  who  contemplated  the  various 
forms  and  habits  of  these  atiimals,  that  among  them  were 
several  grades  of  organization,  and  some  forms  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  zoophylic  structure.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent had  adopted  iEnq/clop.  MHhod.y  1^26)  eighty-two 
genera,  but  Cuvier  even  reduces  the  number  of  Lamarckian 
genera. 


Blainvillc  {.Actinologie,  p.  1C2)  gives  the  following  o^ 
rangumentof  the  Micruzoaria. 

Division  I.  Microzoaria  Heteropodo. 

Section  1.  Rotiforte.  Body  distinguished  in  parts  ante- 
rior, medial,  posterior  (sometimes  really  showing  head, 
thorax,  abdomen),  with  anterior  bundles  of  ciliv.  which  in 
thoir  rapid  movement  resemble  wheels.  Posterior  appen- 
dices simple,  terminal. 

The  genera  are  os  in  Lamarck,  with  indications  of  the 
subgonera  adopted  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 

^tion  2.  Cdiiferte,  with  lateral  cilitform  appendices. 
The  genera  are  taken  from  Miiller,  viz.  Kerona.  Himmi- 
topus,  Paramaedum,  Trichoda,  Lcucophra,  Volvox.  Cych- 
dium,  Monas,  with  indications  of  the  subdivisions  adopted 
by  Boryde  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

Division  II.  Microzoaria  anoda,  with  no  external  appen- 
dices, including  Bursaria,  Kulpoda,  Trachelina  (Vibrio, 
MiUler),  Proteus,  Cercaria,  Enclielis,  Gonium.  Many  of 
these  ore  thought  by  Blainvillc  to  bo  young  Planarim  or 
Hirudincs. 

Nearly  all  the  real  information  which  accompanied  these 
slight  transformations  of  Muller’s  system  of  classiAcaiion 
was  derived  from  the  numerous  and  acute  observations  of 
that  eminent  naturalist,  whose  figures  and  descriptions  we 
havo  uf'leu  compared  with  the  iiidicutiuns  of  tho  mimisciipe 
before  this  instrument  received  the  manoUoii^  impioic- 
mcnis  of  Amici,  Chevalier,  Pritchard,  Plii?),  and  Srinek. 
By  their  inventions,  and  the  able  use  made  of  tbein  since 
lu2.'j,  a now  mino  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  on  the 
history,  struct urc,  and  zoological  relations  of  the  InfusoriB. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin  has  been  highly  successful  m 
detecting  unoxpecicil  points  of  strucluro  even  in  the 
minutest  auimalculeo,  and  h.is  in  consequence  proposed  a 
new*  and  remarkable  clas&iAcalion,  depending  on  a great 
variety  of  organizations,  which  he  has  discovered  and  al- 
ready inacunvidcrablc  degree  made  known.  (Organization 
(!er  Jn/uvionthieiThen,  Bcrliii,  18.'t0;  Ann.  des  Sckncee 
SaturrlleM,  18.1-*-;  Taylor’s  Sctenlijic  SUntoir^,  lhd7.) 

Tho  fundamental  division  proixtsed  by  Ehrenberg  give* 
two  distinct  classes  of  Infusoria,  viz.  tho&c  which  ajipcar  to 
have  in  their  body  a complicated  digestive  cavity,  r«>n.<.isiiiig 
of  a great  number  of  cells  [Pot.Y(JA,rrR!CAj.  and  those 
which  have  a simple  digestive  sac,  and  wheel  organs  about 
the  mouth.  [Rotatoria.]  To  these  articles  the  reader  in 
referred  for  a full  statement  of  Ehrunberg's  latest  dashificu- 
lion. 

MICRU'RA.  [ViPSRto^,] 

Ml'CrYRIS.  [Pl.VTfOTMZUtANS.] 

^I1D.\8  (Zoology),  M.  C»«ofrroy’z  name  for  a subgenus 
of  the  small  South  American  monkeys  called  OviHiitis. 
[Jacchus.]  The  common  name  for  the  species  of  Uus  sub- 
genus  is  Tamarin. 


M»14U 

Subgeneric  CAarac/er.— Muzzle  short,  facial  angle  6<P, 
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farobcad  vrith  an  appearance  of  prominence,  arising  from 
the  great  angle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbits.  Upi>er  in- 
cisors contiguous,  under  incisors  same  size  as  the  upper 
Nails  like  claws,  excepting  tliose  on  tho  Ihuntbs  behind; 
tail  os  in  ya<vAur.  Goneral  dental  formula  as  in  Jarchwt. 

There  are  seven  si>orics,  of  which  we  seleet  as  the  example 
MitUu  Rosalia,  the  Manikina,  or  Silky  Tamarin. 

Description. — This  pretty  little  monkey  is  entirely  of  a 
golden  yellow,  varying  to  a redder  tint,  and  palest  on  the 
bark  and  thighs.  Thu  hair,  which  is  fine  and  silky,  is  so 
long  about  the  head  and  neck  as  In  form  a ruif  or  mane, 
whence  it  has  been  called  tho  Lion-monkey.  Its  beauty 
and  gentleness  render  it  a very  interesting  pet;  but  gre.'it 
care  is  rec|uired  to  keep  it  from  damp,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  it.  It  is  supposed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  trees, 
and  to  be  s<)uirreMike  in  its  habits. 

Jj)cality. — Guyana,  and  the  south  of  Brazil  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Cape  rrio. 

l>psmare.st  notices  a red  and  black  variety  (Guyana),  and 
one  of  a bright  shining  red  from  Brazil. 

N.B.  This  must  not  bo  confounded  with 

Irofrina,  llumb.,  the  i>onct7o,  or  Lsoninr  Tamarin, 
which  is  probably  the  smallest  monkey  known.  The  lost  is 
brownish,  and  has  a very  well  developed  mane  of  that 
colour,  which  it  bristles  up  wlnm  angry,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
little  lion.  Tlic  face  is  black,  tho  mouth  white,  and  the  tail 
black  al>ovc  and  white  below.  It  inhabits  tho  plains  bor- 
dering tlie  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  rare. 
MID.AS'S  EAR.  [Aurici’la.] 

MIDDELBURG.  [Zrfla?«i>.] 

MIDULK  LATITUDE  (Navigation),  the  mean  of  two 
latitudes.  It  is  the  dUlinctivo  name  of  a method  calletl  in 
navigation  middle  latitude  sailing,  which  imtans,  that  in  es- 
timating the  difference  of  longitude  by  means  of  the  differ- 
ences of  latitude  and  tho  intermiiliiate  departuic,  this 
departure  is  sunposc<l  to  be  an  arc  of  a parallel  of  longitude 
at  tho  intermediate  or  middle  latitude.  (Riddle’s  t^uviga- 
tion,  in  which  a (able  may  be  found  eoirectivc  of  thu  results.) 

MIDDLE  VOICE  is  a term  employed  in  Grwk  gram- 
mar to  indicate  a class  of  verbs  which  are  called  reflec- 
tive in  some  other  languages.  The  refloctive  moaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oriiiinal  and  main  signification  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  it  is  ditficult  in  many  of  the  middle  verbs 
in  Greek  to  trace  the  reflective  notion.  Although  a sepa- 
rate voice,  that  is,  a distinct  mode  of  conjngaiian  has  been 
as-signed  to  verbs  with  a middle  signification,  there  arc  only 
two  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  which  have  a form  peculiar 
to  the  middle  notion,  namely,  (he  first  and  second  aorists  in 
trnfti}v  and  oftriv',  which,  in  the  model  verb,  arc 
and  irx‘TtnfH)v.  There  are  four  tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification,  namely,  the  two  futures  in  Otjfrcfiai  and 
and  the  two  isorists  in  9>iv  and  (rv^-Gljaofiai,  rvw-iisofiat, 
hv^’dijv,  irtnr-tiv).  The  future  in  ffo/mi  (rvv-eofiai,  \iy- 
aofiat),  which  is  called  in  most  grammars  tho  future  middle, 
lias  a passive  signification,  as  well  as  a middle.  (&I«>nk 
on  Eurip.,  1.1458;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Julucahon, 

toi.  iv.,  p.  158.)  Thu  following  table  will  make  the  matter 
clearer: — 

Tenses  common  to  the  jiastive  and  miVM^  signijicaiions. 

PrcM?nt  rl’irroiuu.  Perfect  rirvfiftai. 

lm|>erfect  IrvwTiftny.  Past  Perfect 

Future  rvt^o/«n».  Future  Perfect  rtTv^oftai. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  the  middle  signification. 

1st  Aorist  irv^apTiv.  2nd  Aorist  irvw6pr}v. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive  signification. 

1st  Aorist  2nd  Aorist 

1st  Future  2nd  Future  rvir^ffo/uii. 

Since  them  so  many  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  have  tho 
same  form  both  fur  the  middle  and  passive  signification, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  wdutihcr  wo 
should  assign  the  priority  to  the  passive  or  middle  notion? 
This  question  has  usually  been  answered  by  grammarians 
in  favour  of  the  pa.isive;  btit  the  comparison  of  other  Ian- 
guigcs  etymologically  connected  with  the  Greek,  would 
leod  US  to  a contrary  supposition.  Very  few  of  tho  Indn- 
Oermanic  languages  have  a form  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification ; even  in  Sanskrit  the  passive  verb  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Hindu  grammarians  as  a distinct  voice,  but  is 
classed  among  the  derivative  verlw.  There  arc  however  two 
voices  in  the  Sanskrit  verb,  answering  to  the  Greek  active 
and  middle,  which  are  called  respectively  }>arasmai}>adwn 


axu\  atmancfiadum;  the  former  answering  to  tho  active  in 
Greek,  and  the  latter  having  generally  a reflective  or  roeilial 
but  never  a passive  signification.  The  tenses  of  the  passive 
verb  ore  formed  by  prefixing  the  syllable  ya  to  (he  person 
endings  of  the  aimanepadum  conjugation.  These  person 
endings  are  evidently  the  same  as  ihoko  of  tho  middle  voice 
in  Greek,  us  the  following  table  of  the  present  tense  will 
show : — 


5 ikship-fi 
sjkahip-a,  sd 


cc  ''ksliip-a,  It* 
fkship-fi.  vah^ 
3 I ksliip-il  lh?l 
Q (kship-dtfi 
•s  fkshij»-a,  mahS 
9 < kstiip-a,  dhi' 
b lkshi|>-a,  ntS 


(irr*k. 

Ti'WT'O,  pat, 

ri’WT’t,  eat  (afterwards  ri-wr-tat  = 
Tvirr-p). 

W-irr-i,  ro*. 

TvitT-b,  ptOov 
riiTT-f,  <r0ov. 

Tvirr-i,  tiQcv. 
rvxr-6,  piOa. 
rcirr-i,  e9i. 

TvwT'O,  vrat. 


That  the  passive  signifiention  should  in  course  of  lime 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  middle,  w ill  not  appear  surpris- 
ing. when  it  is  recollected  that  a reflective  verb  is  arluallv 
used  in  many  languages,  where  a passive  is  used  in  uthcra 
to  express  the  same  thing.  An  instance  occurs  in  such  a 
phrase  ns 6<z.t  se  I'endrnt  iei,  stockings  sell  themselves 
here;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Italian  we  have  such 
phrases  as  si  dicono  rmdte  cose,  many  thing  say  themselves, 
or  are  said  ; si  loda  f uomo  motiestn,  a modest  man  praises 
himself,  that  it,  is  praised;  mi  si  domanda  uno  sciulo,  ti 
dollar  demands  itself  of  me.  that  is,  is  demanded  of  roe. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  both  in  Spanish  and  Fortuguese. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  deny  to  llic  I.,atin  language 
the  possession  of  a middle,  except  in  the  cose  of  de]>onent 
verbs.  But  in  such  a phrase  a.s  llhenut  Oceano  miscetur, 
j the  verb  is  rather  of  the  middle  than  the  passive  character, 
and  this  ccriainly  must  1h>  alb>w(>d  when  it  is  said  of  a sol- 
I dicr  ir-duitur  galenm,  or  when  a genornl  milites  armari 
jubet ; or  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil  {Georg.,  iii.  215) >— 

I Psiriinr  In  aiann  *\Un  furmota 


Tltc  above  explanation  of  the  middle  form  or  voice  is  one 
which  has  been  j^oposed ; still  the  matter  may  requiie  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  the  clas.siQcation  of  v'vrba 
into  active  and  passive,  or  into  active,  ]iassive,  and  middle, 
is  a very  imperfect  one,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a philoso- 
' pliical  exhibition  of  grammar  a new  classification  is  wanting. 
I The  expresshuiA  ' 1 walk,’  ' I eat,’  &c.,  are  in  aignification 
: allied  to  the  middle  voice,  though  the  form  of  these  words 
‘ docs  not  differ  from  the  form  ' 1 kill,’  * I cut,’  &c.  In  wxlcr 
to  express  the  notion  of  the  person  ‘ 1 ’ being  ‘ killed,’  some 
mollification  of  the  primitive  form  * kill  ’ roust  be  made,  and 
another  mudificatioa  may  be  necessary  to  exprese  (he  act  of 
‘self-killing.’  Thus  in  f’rench  we  have  il  tue,  il  fut  tue, 
and  il  s'est  tui.  In  the  last  instance  the  act  of  sclf- 
killing’  is  dUtinguislioil  from  the  uct  of  ‘ being  killed ' by 
the  addition  of  a word.  In  the  Greek  language  the  present 
tense  of  the  passive  form  may  be  used  to  express  either  the 
act  of  the  )>erson  being  killed,  or  killing  himself.  In  tho 
first  and  i>cci>nd  aorist  tenses  a {teculiar  form  is  used  to 
express  the  act  of  self-killing ; but  os  this  peculiar  form  lias 
the  charactei’ii'^tic  termination  of  what  is  called  a i>as»ivo 
verb,  and  not  of  an  active,  it  might  be  classed  unaer  the 
pa^ijive  voice  as  a peculiar  tense,  and  tlie  term  middle  voice 
might  1)0  gut  rid  of  altogether 
MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Ilerlfurdsliiro  ; un  the  cast  by 
Essex,  from  which  it  is  scparateil  by  the  river  Lt'n : on 
the  Koiith-eo-At  by  Kent,  and  on  the  soutnby  Surrey,  from  both 
ofwliichit  isseparated  by  Ihcrivcr  Thames;  and  on  the  west 
hy  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Ciulno.  Its  greatest  length  is,  from  north-cast  to  south- 
west, from  the  Lea  near  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  Thames 
opposite  Chcriscy,  28  miles,  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  on  lh« 
great  north  road  to  Limehousc,  !7  miles.  Its  area  is  osti- 
mated  at  282  square  miles.  The  number  of  inliabitnnts  in 
1821  was  1,14-1.531  ; in  1831,  1,358,330;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  213,799,  or  about  19  per  rent.,  ami 
giving  4817  inhabitants  to  a srjuareroile.  It  ix  the  smallest 
of  all  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland;  in  amount  of 
population  it  i*  exceeded,  and  that  only  in  a small  detrree, 
by  Yorkshire  alone;  in  density  of  ]Kipulation  it  very  far 
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exceeds  any  otbn^  English  county.  The  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  arc  held  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
at  Clerkenwcll,  in  the  suburbs  of  London ; but  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  Brentford,  seven  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner  on  the  great  western  road,  is  the  county  town. 

Stirjact;  Geologirai  CAorcic/er.— The  surfuco  of  the 
county  consists  for  iho  most  part  of  gentle  undulations, 
affording  a suflieient  slope  for  the  purfKiscs  of  drainage.  A 
range  ot  hills  extends  along  tl>o  iionhcm  or  Hertfordshire 
borilor  by  Barnet,  EUlree,  Stanroore,  and  Pinner,  averaging 
•too  feel  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Another 
range  of  hills  skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  by 
llornscy,  Highgatc,  and  llaronstead;  Harrow  occupies  an 
insulated  emmenco  between  tneso  two  ranges.  That  por- 
tion of  the  county  which  lies  south-west  of  a line  drawn 
from  Brentford  |lo  Uxbridge  is  an  almost  unbroken  flat, 
Rcarcoly  rising  more  than  from  10  to  20  foot  above  thcIcAol 
of  iho  TTiaraes. 

The  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  cloy.  En- 
field Chare,  the  must  northern  portion,  and  a strip  along  the 
western  boundary  byllarefiuld  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied 
by  the  plastic  clay,  which  here  crops  out.  The  high  ground 
about  Hampstead,  Iligbgatc,  and  Hornsey  consists  ^ Bai^- 
shot  sand,  a marine  formation  of  unascertained  dentn 
covering  the  London  clay.  The  thickness  of  the  Lonn<m 
clay  is  very  variable.  At  Bromley  near  the  Lea,  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  county,  it  was  found  to  tie  only  44 
feet  (covered  with  lU  feet  of  alluvium),  while  at  While’s 
Club-house,  St.  James’s,  Lindon,  it  was  2.15  feet.  The 
thickness  of  thu  plastic  clay  in  this  county  appears  to  bo 
from  100  to  120  feet 

The  county  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first 
touches  the  border  just  above  Staines  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  the  arras  of  the  Colne,  and  flows  alxiut  six  or  seven  miles 
to  Iho  southernmost  p<unt  of  the  county  near  Shepperton, 
where  (on  the  Surrey  side)  it  receives  llie  Wey.  brom  the 
junction  of  the  Wey  U tloWii  in  acircuilous  channel  eastward 
8 miles  to  Tliamos  Ditton,  above  Kingston,  and  from  thence 
i)  inilei  in  a winding  channel  northward  to  Kew  Bridge, 
just  below  Brentfom,  From  Kew  Bridge  the  Thames 
flows  eastwanl  20  miles,  with  many  bends,  to  the  junction 
of  the  I..ea,  just  above  which  it  makes  a circuit,  nearly  en- 
compassing a marshy  peninsula  at  tho  south  eastern  angle 
of  the  county,  called  the  Isleof  Dogs.  Tins  river  is  crossed 
hv  several  bridges:  at  Staines  and  Chertsey  (both  of  slunc), 
AValtcm  (brick  and  stone),  Hampton  Onirt  (wixkI),  Kings- 
ton, Richmond,  and  Kew  (all  of  stone),  Hammersmith  (a 
suspension  bridge),  and  Putney  and  Clielsua  (wood). 
There  aro  six  hrulges  in  the  metropolis : VauxhaU  (an  iron 
bridge),  Wcslminster,  Waterloo,  ami  Blaekfriars  (all  of 
sloneX  Southwark  (an  iron  bridge),  and  Tendon,  the  lowest 
on  the  river,  a stone  bridge.  Between  Rolherhiihc  and  Wap- 
ping,  alfout  a mile  and  a half  below  London  Bridge,  a tunnel 
18  in  progress  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  has  a donblo- 
arehed  roadway,  with  footpaths.  The  entrance  at  each  end 
is  to  be  by  an  inclined  plane  for  carriages  and  horsey  and  a 
flight  of  steps  for  fool  pa.sscngers.  The  river  is  navigable 
thioiighout  fur  laden  barges  ; but  locks  are  required  in  the 
upper  part  to  keep  up  the  water.  The  lowest  of  these  locks 
is  nt  Teddiiigton,  between  Kingston  ami  Rirhinond  bridges. 
Up  to  Lon'hm  Bridge  the  Thames  is  navigable  for  sea-borne 
vessels,  and  the  space  between  that  bridge  and  the  junction 
of  the  Ix*a  forms  the  port  of  Londun.  [London.]  The 
btinks  of  the  Thames  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  and 
in  some  places  nmr»hy.  The  I»lo  of  Dogs  would  bo  over- 
llowt-d  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  protected  bv  embankments. 

The  Lea  funns  the  eastern  bonndan'  of  tfic  county,  which 
it  touches  below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the 
ptkiiit  of  junction,  divided  between  two  or  three  channels, 
which  reunite  very  toon  after.  Its  course  is  southward 
through  a belt  of  low  marsh  land,  8 miles  to  the  foot  of 
Slnmford  Hill.  In  this  part  there  i&  a navigable  cut,  dis- 
tinct from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  extending  from 
StewarcLstonc  below  WuUham  Abbey  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toltonhaiu.  The  natural  channel  is  in  several 
parts  dividi-d  tu  as  to  insulate  portions  of  tho  marsh.  From 
Stamford  Hill  the  Lea  flows  south-east  6 miles  by  Lea 
Bridge,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bmraley,  into  the  Thames. 
Below  Lea  Bridge  it  is  dividerl  into  several  channels,  which 
reunite  a little  above  the  uutfal.  In  one  part  (namely, 
between  Lea  Bridge  and  Old  Ford)  (he  navigation  iscarried 
on  bv  an  artificiul  channel.  A navigable  cut  o|>ci)s  a com- 


munication between  tho  Lea  at  Bromley  and  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  avoiding  the  tedious  circumnavigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Do^.  There  ore  several  mills  on  those  channels  of 
the  Lea  which  are  not  used  for  navigation. 

Tho  (>)lne  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It 
first  touches  the  border  below  Rickmaiisworth, and  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels, 
which  enclose  a number  of  islands.  It  flows  southward 
post  or  near  Uxbridge,  West  Drayton,  Harmond-sworih.and 
Colnbrook  (Bucks),  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  above 
Staines.  Its  whole  length  on  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  18  miles  : it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  useful  in  turning 
a number  of  mills.  Two  channels  from  tins  river  near 
Colnbrook  commuuicate,  one  with  the  Tlianics  at  Hampton 
Court,  thu  other  with  the  Cran  near  the  powder-mills  at 
Hounslow;  a third  stream  from  a little  above  Staines  fluas 
into  tho  Thames  between  Shepperton  ami  Sunbury. 

The  Brent  rises  just  wilhm  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and,  after  crossing  a comer  of  Hertfordshire  north 
of  Toticridgo,  flows  by  Kiiichloy,  Brenl-strect  in  Hendon, 
Kingsbury,  Twyfurd,  Hanwcll,  and  Bienlford,  into  the 
Thames.  Its  course,  which  is  very  circuitous,  is  alraut  18 
or  20  intlos : it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  some  part  of  its 
lower  course,  where  it  forms  part  of  tho  line  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  Cran  rises  between  Harrow 
and  Pinner,  and  after  a very  circuitous  course  of  19  or  20 
miles  past  or  near  Ickeiiham,  Cranford,  and  the  jiowdcr- 
mills  at  Hounslow,  joins  the  Thames  at  Isluworth. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Grand  Junction,  which  enters 
the  county  near  Hnrcfield,  in  tho  north-west  comer,  and 
runs  southward  along  the  valley  of  the  Colne  by  Uxbrulgo 
to  West  Drayton : from  this  place  it  runs  coslward  across 
the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  llanwell:  it  then  follows  tho 
valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  must  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that  river,  till  it  joins  tho  Thames  near 
Brentford.  About  18  miles  of  its  course  uro  in  this  county. 
A branch  from  this  canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to 
Northolt,  and  from  thcnco  cast-south-east  by  Twytbid  to 
Paddington,  a distance  of  1 2 or  14  miles.  Toe  main  Hne 
and  the  Paddington  branch  have  an  average  width  of  43 
feet,  and  a depth  of  5 feel.  There  is  only  one  lock  between 
tho  wharf  at  Paddington  and  Uxbridgo. 

Tho  Regent's  Canal  commences  in  llie  Paddington 
branch  of  the  Grand  .Function  Canul,  and  passes  along  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis  bv  the  Regent's  Park, 
Camden  Town,  Islington.  Kingsland,  Hackney,  Milo  End, 
and  thcCommcrcial  Rood,  into  the  Thames  near  Lirachouse. 
Its  length  is  8^  miles,  with  a fall  of  9b  feet:  it  has  twelve 
locks  exclusive  of  tho  tide-lock.  It  ]t;issi‘s  under  Islinglmi 
and  the  New  River  by  a tunnel,  and  iiu:,  one  or  two  sliort 
branch  cuts  or  basins  in  its  course,  one  of  which  (Sir  Goo. 
Duckett’s  canal)  comrouniciitcs  with  thu  Lea  near  Old 
Ford. 

Tlie  New  River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  thu 
metropolis  with  water,  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side 
between  Enfield  ami  Cbe>hunt,  and  is  conveyed  in  a very 
winding  channel  to  a reservoir  at  Penlonville,  on  the  north 
side  of  London.  [Middleton,  Sir  Huok.] 

Tliu  south-western  road  (to  Sali>bur}'.  Kwter,  &c.)  leaves 
I/ondun  by  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  runs  by  Hammersmith, 
Kremford,  Hounslow,  and  Be<lforit,  to  Staines,  where  it 
crosses  tho  Tliames  into  Surrey.  The  Portsmouth  ruad, 
branching  from  this  near  Hyde-park  Corner,  erosses  the 
Thames  at  Putney  Bridge;  and  the  w'oslein  (Bath  and 
Bristol)  road,  branching  from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  tho 
Colne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford  and  Birmingham  road 
leaves  the  metropolis  at  Tyburu  turnpike,  ami  passes 
through  Sbepheras’  Bush,  Acton,  Haiiwell,  Southall,  and 
Uxbridge,  b^ond  which  it  crosses  thu  Colne  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  great  north  rood  (to  Derby,  Leuils,  Man- 
chester, &c.)  leaves  London  by  Islingluii,  and  passes 
through  Uighgate,  Fryern  and  Chipping  Barnet,  to  South 
Mimms  whero  it  branches  off,  ono  brunch  pasbiiig  by  St. 
Alban’s,  the  other  (the  York  road)  passing  by  IfalQvld. 
Another  York  road  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch  church, 
and  passes  through  Kingsland,  Tuttenhum,  Edmonton,  and 
Enfield.  Of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads,  one  leaves 
London  by  Shuretlilch  church,  passing  through  Hackney, 
and  crossing  tho  I^a  at  Lea  Bridge  into  Es>ex  ; snolhur 
leaves  by  \Vbitccha|i«l  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow  Bridge 
into  Essex.  Those  are  the  most  important  roads;  but  there 
are  others  well  frequented.  One  (the  Edgwaru  road)  leaiU 
from  Tyburn  turnpike  by  Paddington  and  Edgwve  into 
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IlortfurUi'hirc,  joining  the  north  road  at  St  Albans ; another 
pa-wes  by  Harrow  uml  Pinner  to  Rickmansworlh  ; and  a 
Third,  called  ‘ the  Greon  leads  by  Stoke  Newington 

ami  Wmchtnure  Hill  lo  Kiiflcld. 

The  Birmingham  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at 
Enston  Grove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  and 
runs  past  Harrow  to  Waiford  in  HertforcUhirej  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Pad- 
dmeion.ond  runs  by  Acton,  Ealing,  Hanwcll,  and  Southall, 
to  Maidenhead.  I'he  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  com- 
mences at  Mile  End  and  runs  by  Bow  and  Stratford  across 
the  Lea  into  Essex:  it  is  to  communicate  with  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  another  railway  in  progress, 
called  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  which  also  com- 
mences at  Whitechapel,  and  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cambridge.  Acts  have  been  obtained  for  the  Com* 
inerciat  Railway,  to  run  from  tho  eastern  side  of  London 
lo  Blac-kwall ; and  fur  the  Bristol,  Birminghatn,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway. 

Jgricuiture.—The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 
qualities;  )Kior  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  tbe 
hills  and  in  various  sjHita  in  the  plain  ; a heavy  poor  clay  in 
the  north  and  nOTlh-we&t  portioii.w  Inch  is  chiefly  covered  with 
permanent  grass,  enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ; 
and  a gooil  fertile  loam  over  a tied  of  gravel,  and  sometimes 
of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which  the  Tliames  flows.  To 
these  must  be  addeil  M>me  rich  deposits  from  the  Thames, 
of  a lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  ha%'c  been  almost  entirely 
<‘onverled  into  a rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abun- 
dant application  oT  dung,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a few  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  -lUO 
feet  above  the  Thames,  may  be  described  os  a plain,  almost 
perfectly  level  as  it  approaches  the  Thames  but  w ith  a suffi- 
riunt  full  for  the  waters  to  prevent  any  of  it  being  marshy. 
The  Thutnes  has  bcc'n  long  kept  wiihin  its  present  channel 
hy  artificial  embankmenls,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
But  it  is  evident  tlml,  in  tiroes  beyond  memory,  it  frequently 
changed  its  bed,  which  actounis  for  the  irregular  deposition 
of  gravel  in  various  places,  and  the  uniform  covering  of 
loam  which  U fouiul  aliuYu  it. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay, 
which  IS  know  n by  the  name  of  the  Ixmdon  clay : and  the  hills 
which  rise  above  it  arc  formed  of  a basis  of  day  covered  by 
a poor  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel.  In  various  places  the 
clay  appears  near  the  surface  at  a level  considerably  above 
the  loamy  de|>osit  mentioned  above. 

The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  cultivation, 
until  its  nature  is  allcr^  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  When  the  commons,  which  are  now 
mostly  enclosed,  remained  open,  the  grass  was  poor  and  of 
little  value ; but  that  part  which  has  b^n  long  cnclosc<l  has 
a coat  of  rich  mould  over  it,  caused  by  the  annual  applica- 
tion of  dung  to  produce  a suffirient  crop  of  gras.s  to  make 
hay  of.  and  Us  fertility  is  so  much  increoiicd  as  to  afford  two 
good  crops  every  year.  Hay-making  is  nowhere  better 
understood  than  in  Middlesex.  Tlic  value  of  hay  so  near 
tho  metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers, 
enable  the  occupiers  of  gmss-Iaiid  to  tako  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  fine  weather  to  secure  their  hay.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex,  by  Middleton,  has  generally  been  held  out  as 
a pattern  to  all  farmers.  It  is  no  doubt  excellent  where 
labourers  aro  plentiful,  but  would  be  attended  with  some 
risk  where  the  number  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  grass 
to  be  mown  is  considerable.  Tho  principle  is,  to  expose  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  to  tbe  sun  and  wind  by  keeping 
it  constantly  shaken  up  and  moved,  which  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  the  bay-making  machine.  It  may  thus 
be  carried  in  a very  few  days,  and  Stacked  in  a dry  state; 
and  when  it  is  cut  out,  it  appears  of  a fine  green  colour,  not 
much  changed  by  heating.  The  hay-ricks  are  generally 
large  and  neatly  finished,  tbe  sides  being  pulled  and 
trimmed  smooth,  and  the  top  welt  thatched  with  straw. 
\Vhcn  the  old  hay  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  tied  up  in  neat 
trusses  weighing  56  lbs.  each,  and  36  such  trusses  make  a 
load,  llic  trusses  of  new  hay  are  made  of  60  lbs.  weight. 
It  is  called  old  when  it  h.ns  been  in  (he  rick  three  months,  j 
Some  enclosures  uf  jmsturo-land  arc  made  profitable  by 
taking  in  lioracs  to  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green  , 
food  after  having  been  overworked ; hut  for  this  purpose  the  i 
marsh  pastures  bordering  ou  Essex  along  ibo  Thames  are  ^ 


preferred.  There  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  requires 

little  manure  to  recruit  it. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  county  lies  chiefly  towards 
Buckinghamshire,  and  between  tho  Great  Western  Railway 
and  thu  Thames.  Some  e.\tremcly  good  loams  of  consider- 
able depth  on  a bed  of  flinty  gravel,  well  adaptor!  to  every 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in  several  places.  Tho 
lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards,  market- 
gardens,  and  nur»ery-grourids.  Almost  the  whole  of  Iho 
land  in  the  parishes  of  ChuUea.  Hainroersmitli,  Chiswick, 
Islewurth,  anu  Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  Hero 
the  spade  is  the  principal  instrument  of  cultivation.  [Gar- 
OKN  llusBANORY.] 

Beyond  Hounslow,  including  what  was  formerly  Houns- 
low ileath.  the  land  is  cultivated  more  extensively,  by 
faiiners  properly  so  called ; and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
2U0  to  1500  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  tlic  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  is  readily  adopted;  the  best  implements 
are  in  use:  and  it  only  requires  a view  of  the  fields  along 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  western  road  to  perceive 
that  fbc  land  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  crops  are  good. 
The  system  is  greatly  modified  by  tho  short  distance  from 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  many  head  of  cattle  or  great  Mocks  of  sheep  to  pro- 
duce manure  for  the  land.  A smaller  portion  of  the  farm 
is  devoted  to  raise  food  fur  callle.  Routs  arc  dispO!>ed  of  to 
ouwkecjiers  in  London;  but  the  expense  uf  carriage  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  profit.  The  produce  is  generally 
conveyed  in  waggons  with  four  horses,  or  in  tumbrils  with 
two  or  three.  A roan  and  a boy  aro  required  in  eitlier  rase. 
Light  single-horse  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  Scotland, 
would  be  more  economical,  if  one  man  could  take  charge 
of  several  carls,  as  is  usually  done  there,  and  also  in  France; 
but  the  great  traflu-  on  the  roads  near  London  renders  this 
very  dangerous,  and  the  law  prohibits  it.  Every  waggon 
with  four  horses,  a man,  and  a boy,  coals  the  proprietor 
from  1/.  to  If.  for  every  working  day.  If  half  of  this 
be  placed  lo  the  account  uf  the  load  taken  lo  I,ondon,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  of  (he  innnuru  hroUKht  back,  it  will 
appear  that,  however  eunvement  it  may  bo  to  be  able  to 
procure  manure  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  it  is  not 
so  cheaply  obtained  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  The 
number  ofliorses  required  fur  a Muldlesex  farmer  is  much 
greater  than  where  the  land  lies  at  a greater  distance  from 
any  large  town.  The  slablc-dung  is  brought  in  a vorv  fresh 
and  loose  slate;  it  is  put  together  in  large  hea|>s,  where  it 
heats  very  soon,  and  is  tlien  turned  over,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  eartli  or  sods.  By  the  limo  it  is  carried  upon 
the  land  it  will  have  cost  the  farmer  not  much  less  thin 
If.  per  waggon-load  ofthroe  tons.  Upon  tlio  lighter  loams, 
which  are  improved  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  it  is  proba- 
bly more  advantageous  to  raise  turnips,  and  fold  the  sheep 
on  them,  than  to  soli  the  turnips  and  buy  town  manure. 

Tbe  course  of  crops  on  the  farms  in  Middlesex  is  not  so 
regular  as  in  many  other  counties;  but  the  alternation  of 
white  and  green  crops  is  very  generally  adopted.  Naked 
fallows  arc  almost  entirely  disused,  even  on  tbe  heavier 
soils.  Tho  land  is  kept  clean  by  tares  cut  green,  peas 
gathered  in  the  pod,  beans,  and  similar  crops,  which  allow 
uf  ploughing  and  cleansing  tbe  land  in  summer,  and  sowing 
roots  ancrward.t.  Tlic  crops  arc  usually  drilled  and  well 
hoed : the  princijial  aro  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beans,  oats — 
often  in  this  order.  Turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  arc  not  to 
extensively  cultivated  as  tiiey  are  where  manure  must  be 
made  on  the  farm.  A succession  of  lares,  lo  cut  green  for 
tbe  horses,  is  indispensable ; some  of  those  are  occasionally 
taken  to  London  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  well  in  small 
quantities,  tied  up  in  bundles.  Potatoes  arc  not  planted  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  supposed,  consiiUring  llio 
great  consuiu|>tion  of  this  root  in  London:  the  reason  is, 
that  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by  cargoes  which  come  by 
sea  from  Scotland,  Yorkahiro,  Dcvoii.sbiic,  and  Jersey, 
whore  lalrour  is  cheaper  and  the  land  does  nut  pay  so  bigh'a 
rent.  Potatoes  consume  much  manure,  whatever  may  have 
been  pretended  by  some ; and  tho  com  which  comes  after 
them  is  generally  WMker  and  le»s  productive.  \Vhcn  the 
rent  of  good  land  in'Middlcsex  is  taken  into  i»nsidetalion, 
the  carnage  of  manure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  be  car- 
ried to  market  by  land,  it  will  be  found  that,  however  valu- 
able may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cuUi- 
valcd,  tho  expense  is  so  great  that  llie  net  return  is  hulo 
more  than  that  of  wlioat,  beans,  or  clover.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  potatoes  are  planted  os  a substitute  fur  the  olil  fallow 
Beaiu  or  peas  m wide  rows,  aud  carvfviJly  hoed,  ore  much 
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prcferiblo.  Co>o  or  rapo  is  frequently  sou  it  on  stiflT  loams, 
instead  of  tutnips,  aud  fed  ulT  with  sheep.  If  the  rape  is 
drilled  and  hoed,  it  Trill  clean  the  land,  and  furnis  an  exc4*l* 
lent  preparation  fur  wheal.  It  should  have  plenty  uf  manure, 
which  uili  be  decomposed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  the  wheat  is  sown.  Thus  the  latter  crop  cannot  fail 
tu  ho  good. 

The  eruss-land  is  everywhere  well  managed.  Tlte  sur- 
face in  kept  intersected  with  water-furrows  wherever  the 
soil  is  inipervious  to  water,  so  that  it  never  stagnates  in 
wiiilor.  The  grass  is  ponerallv  cut  twjco  in  the  season,  and 
nmdo  into  hay;  but  the  land  is  well  manured,  generally 
after  the  Orst  mowing,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Midsummer  rains  wash  it  in,  and  the  aAermath  is  much 
increased  by  it.  Two  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and 
one  ton  at  the  second,  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  a statute  acre.  The  rent  uf  grassland  about 
ten  miles  from  London,  including  rates  and  tithe,  averages 
from  4/.  to  6/.  per  acre.  Nearer  London  grass  land  leU 
very  high  for  milch  cows,  and  likewise  fur  pleasure  horses 
to  graze  in.  But  the  rapid  increnso  of  buildings  has  con- 
verted so  many  holds  into  streets,  or  broken  up  the  surface 
for  the  sake  of  the  brick-earth,  that  the  green  meadows  are 
every  year  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

Kvery  breod  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex. 
Horses  and  milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  must 
useful.  The  cart-horses  are  generally  fine  and  strong. 
Some  large  hurses,  a little  too  heavy  fur  a carriage  and  loo 
alow  for  stage-coaclics,  but  which  make  excellent  cart-horses,  , 
are  brought  tu  London  in  large  quantities  by  dealers,  who 
collect  them  in  tl>e  northern  and  midland  counties.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  of  the  large  Holdcmess  breed  or  the 
short-hurii.  Ayrshire  cows  have  been  tried,  and,  os  far  as 
milk  goes,  thev  are  fully  equal  tu  the  other  breeds,  taking 
the  quanlity  of  fuod  consumed  by  each  into  consideration; 
but  they  do  not  yield  such  heavy  carcasses  to  the  butcher 
when  fatted  off.  The  must  approved  system  of  London 
dairyiuen  is  to  let  a cow  be  milked  till  goes  dry,  and 
never  allow  her  to  go  to  the  bull.  By  very  high  feeing 
she  will  increase  ui  Ihtsh  while  she  gives  milk,  and  by  the 
time  she  is  (by  will  be  very  fut.  Private  families  in  the 
iieighhourboorl  of  London,  who  have  gross-land,  have  a pre- 
dilection for  the  small  Alderney  cows,  which  give  a small 
quantily  of  extremely  rich  milk.  They  are  very  quiet 
animals,  and  may  be  totbered  or  lad  about  to  graze  in  a 
halter.  On  good  pasture  they  are  very  profitable.  Alder- 
ney dairies  have  been  established  ; but  must  of  them  have 
no  title  to  that  name,  the  large  cows  having  soon  super- 
seded the  smaller. 

The  price  of  lalruur  in  Middlesex  is  nut  so  high,  when 
cumpared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  counties,  as  might  be 
ex|>ected.  Very  near  ].4>ndun  market  gardeners  pay  their 
labourers  frum  Ida.  to  1/.  per  week  for  day-labour;  but  as 
much  as  possible  is  dune  by  the  task.  Digging  and  trench- 
ing are  done  by  (he  s<]uare  perch,  the  price  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  thu  depth  of  the  work.  A go^  workman 
will  earn  3«.&d.  or  mure  in  a day,  but  fur  this  be  must  work 
hard.  A mower  has  from  3«.  to  6«.  per  acre  fur  mowing 
grass,  2«.  6d.  to  3a.  Gd.  for  clover,  and  the  same  fur  oats  or 
iMrley;  tares  and  jK‘as  are  huoked  at  from  3r.  to  da.  per 
acre;  wheat  and  rye  arc  /tisged,  that  is.  cut  close  to  the 
giuund  with  a large  reaping-hook,  for  Uia.  to  l^a.  per  acre, 
as  tlie  crop  may  be  more  or  less  heavy ; beans  for  6a.  to  9a. ; 
thrashing  wheat  costs  4a.  to  da.  per  quarter,  and  la.  per  load 
for  tying  up  the  straw ; oats  are  thrashed  for  2a.  or  2a.  6d. ; 
beans  and  pease,  la.  6d.  to  2a.;  hay  is  cut.  tnissed,  and 
every  iruas  weighed,  for  2a.  6d.  to  3a.  the  load  of  thirty-six 
trusses;  turnips  hoed,  first  time,  6a.  or  7a.;  second  time,  da. 
Women  making  hay,  and  gathering  peas  or  fruit,  earn  about 
] a j>er  day.  i 

These  were  the  prices  about  thirty  years  ago ; they  had 
increased  with  the  price  of  ooni  and  meat,  but  have  again 
fallen.  At  this  moment  they  ore  rather  on  the  increase ; yet 
the  above  prices  may  be  relied  upon  as  fair  averages  in  n 
circle  of  twenty-five  mites  round  I»ndou.  Thu  principal 
weeklv  markets  in  Middlesex,  out  of  London,  are  Barnet, 
every  Monday;  Southall  and  Finchley, on  Wednesday;  Ux- 
bridge, Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thur^y  ; 
Staines,  on  Friday;  and  Enfield,  on  Saturday.  Uxbridge 
is  a great  corn-market ; Southall  chietly  for  cattle  and  sheep : 
thoee  which  remain  unsold  are  sent  loSmilhfieldon  the  Fri- 
day.  Staines  is  also  a good  corn-market. 

ITiero  are  fairs  at  Brentford,  May  17,  18,  19,  and  SepU 
P.  U.,  No.  936, 


12.  1.1, 14;  Eufiidd.  Sept.  33,  Nuv.  30  ; ll<iun),Iow.  Trinity 
Monday,  and  Monday  alter  Sept.  29;  Starnes.  May  11  ; 
Uxbridge,  July  31,  SepL  29,  Oct.  19;  Barnet  fairs,  April 
8.  and  September  4,  arc  noted  for  voung  cattle  of  every 
description. 

Dipttwns,  Towns,  4*0. — Middlesex  U divided  mto  six 
hundreds,  os  follows : — 


Acw. 

Pop.  in  1S31. 

Edmonton,  N.E.  • 

31.410 

26.930 

Gore,  N.  • 

28.660 

11,313 

Klihorne.  N.W. 

33,690 

20.091 

Mcwurlh,  S.W. 

9,280 

13,368 

Spelthorne,  S.W. 

23.300 

13,212 

O^Mulsion,  S.E.,  including 

Finsbury  division  , 

11,9.14 

131,409 

Holborn  ,,  . 

7,808 

346,233 

Kensington  „ . 

19,220 

87,961 

Tower  „ , 

8,988 

339,864 

London  city  , * , 

600 

123,68.1 

WV&tmiusier  city  . 

2,300 

201,842 

Militia  • 

200 

1 

79,390 

1.338,330 

The  cities  of  Londun  and  Westminster  are  locally  in  Os- 
sulston  hundred.  The  suburbs  of  Lunduii  form  the  newly 
constituted  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylobonc,  Fins- 
buj^,  and  thu  Tower  Hamlets. 

'I'here  are  four  market-towns,  Barnet,  Brentford.  Staines, 
and  Uxbridge;  besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow, 
the  markets  of  which  have  been  discontinued ; and  a num- 
ber of  other  places,  which,  though  not  ranking  higher  than 
villages,  derive,  from  their  proximity  to  the  melroiKjlis,  suf- 
firietii  interest  and  importance  to  require  notice.  [Baknkt; 
BaKNTi'ORt);  Chblska;  1/Onuon.J 

Staines  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,  16|  miles  from  Hyde- 
park  Comer,  on  the  road  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  an  area  of  1710  acres,  with  a population  of 
24hG.  The  principal  street  extends  half  a mile  along  tho 
road,  and  leads  to  tho  Thames.  Many  uf  tiu;  bouses  in  the 
main  street  are  good.  A new  stone  bridge  has  been  built 
ovur  the  river.  Tho  church  is  a neat  modem  structure, 
with  a s({uare  embattled  tower,  and  there  are  some  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  Tho  market-house  is  a small  build- 
ing near  Uie  bridge.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yeorly  fairs.  There  are  several  flour-mills  near  the 
town.  The  living  is  a vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries 
of  Laleham  and  Ashford,  of  the  joint  annual  value  of  42ii., 
with  a glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school,  with  9U  children  ; a school  of  industry  fur  26  girls,  a 
Lancosterian  school  with  SO  boys,  and  a national  school 
with  40;  one  other  day-school  with  30  boys,  three  boarding- 
sobools  with  86  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
193  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Uxbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon,  in  BUhomo  hun. 
drod,  about  llAeon  miles  from  Tyburn  turnpike,  on  tho 
Oxford  road.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  strength,  and  a 
corporate  town,  and  in  tho  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  was  tho 
scene  of  an  unavailing  negotiation  for  peace  between  the 
commissioners  of  tho  king  and  tlioso  of  tho  parliament. 
Tho  nianskm  iu  which  the  conferences  were  hold  is  still 
standing.  The  area  of  Hillingdon  parish  is  4720  acres; 
the  inliabitants,  in  1831,  amounted  to  6883,  of  whom  3043 
were  in  the  chapelry  of  Uxbridge.  The  town  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a railo  in  let^lh,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  and  two  or  throe  smaller  ones.  Inore  are  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  two  bridges  over  the  arms  of  tho  river  Colne, 
and  one  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  There  are  a commo- 
dious market-house  of  brick,  supported  on  woodun  columns ; 
a chapel  behind  the  market-house,  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  destitute  of  architectural  beauty,  capable  of 
holding  8U0  persons ; and  several  dissenting  mceting-liouses. 
The  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  tnust  im- 
portant eoro-markots  in  the  kingdom.  A second  market, 
fur  provisions,  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several 
yearly  foirs.  There  are  wareliouset  and  wharfs  on  the  Grand 
j unction  Catial,  and  there  are  many  tlour-mills.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  the  town,  and  briek-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tliu  perpetual  curacy  of  Uxbridge  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  1 1 lA,  with  a glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  167  boys;  a school  of  industry, 
with  lOrgitU;  three  other  day-schools,  with  114  children: 
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three  boarding  and  day  icbool*.  with  87  children ; and  three 
Sunday-schoola,  with  5i5  children. 

Edgware  it  in  Gore  hundred,  8 miles  from  Tyburn 
turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylesbury.  The 
rorith  has  an  area  of  H9U  acres,  with  a |iupulation,  in  1831, 
of  69).  The  place  has  one  long  straggling  street,  but  iHin- 
Ifling  some  resiHfCtable  houses.  Tlu;  church  is  of  brick,  and 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; the  tower, 
more  antient.  is  of  flint  and  atone.  The  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  on  Thursiiay,  has  H(?tm  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  west  side  of  the  main  street  is  in  the 
parish  of  Stanmore  Par\a,  or  Whitchurch.  Near  this  place 
w Canons,  a neat  villa,  enn’tod  on  the  silo  and  from  the 
materials  of  a stately  mansion  built  by  the  duke  of  Chaiidos, 
whose  tasiolos.s  vanity,  os  displayed  in  this  establishment,  was 
bitterly  satirised  by  Pope  in  his  * Mural  Essays’  (Ep.  iv>.  The 
church  of  Stanmore  l*ar>‘a,  close  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was 
decorated  by  the  duko.  Little  Stniimuru  has  an  area  of 
1420  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  876.  The  living 
of  Edgware  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4U3/.. 
with  a glebe-house;  that  of  Stanmore  Par\a  is  a |>erpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  267/.,  with  a globe- 
house.  The  two  parisnoB  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  or  dame 
school,  with  41  children  ; eight  day-si'huols  (one  endowed), 
with  152  children;  and  two  Sunday-scliools,  with  91 
children. 

Enflold  is  in  Edmonton  hundred ; that  part  which  is 
called  Enfield  Highway  is  9^  miles  from  Shoreililch 
Church,  on  the  York  ami  Edinburgh  road.  Enfield  ma- 
nor-houso  was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth  (afterwar<ls 
oueen)  for  a short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  bru- 1 
^cr  Edward  VI. ; and  she  resuK-d  al  Enfield,  at  the  manor- ' 
house  or  at  EUynge-hall,  at  several  {leriods  during  her 
reign.  Of  the  manor-bmise  imo  room  on  the  ground-door 
remains  as  in  the  queen’s  lime.  Klsyngc-hall  bus  dnsap- 

wred,  and  its  exact  silo  is  not  known.  The  parish  of 

iifield  has  an  area  of  12.4GU  acres,  with  a }>o|niiatioD.  in 
1831,  of  8812,  about  oiic-third  agricultural.  The  houses 
constitute  two  principal  groups  ; and  many  <>f  them  are  well 
built.  The  church  is  an  antieiU  structure,  comprehending 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  ni4es,  with  a low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  a cha\>eI-of-case.  lately  erected,  and  several  dis- 
senting places  of  wondiip.  Edward  I.  gmnted  a charter  for 
a market  on  Monday,  and  James  1.  for  one  on  Saturday; 
but  ihcv  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  two  yearly 
fairs,  'i’iierc  are  in  the  parish  a royal  manufactory  for  fire- 
arms (partly  carried  on  here  and  partly  at  Waliliam  Abbey), 
a manufactory  fur  finishing  ctsik?,  and  two  or  three  other 
trading  establishments.  The  Lea  navigation  and  the  New 
River  pass  by  or  through  this  parish.  Petty  sessions  an<l  a 
Court  of  Requests  are  held  here.  The  living  of  Enfield  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 174/.,  with  a glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  |mrish.  in  1 833,  two  infant  schools, 
with  145  children ; a school  of  industry,  with  45  girls;  seven 
other  day-schools,  with  181  children;  five  boarding  ami 
day  sch(K)U,  with  152  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools, 
with  635  children. 

Enfield  Cltasc,  formerly  a large  chase  or  park  north-west 
of  the  town,  extending  into  several  parishes,  is  now  ciitirely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Islcworth  and  Heaton, 
in  Islcworth  hundred,  but  chiefly  in  Hestun.  The  area  of 
the  two  parishes  is  684U  acres ; the  population,  in  1831,  was 
8997.  The  town,  which  is  10  milw  from  Hydc-ivark 
Owner,  is  at  the  point  where  the  Rath  and  Bristol  road 
branc-hes  off  from  that  to  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  consists 
of  a long  street  on  the  Excti^r  road,  irregularly  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Hounslow  had  an  antient  priory  of  the 
order  of  tlie  Holy  Trmilv.  which  at  its  suppres-vion,  a.d. 
1530,  had  a revenue  of  8u/,  I5r.  gross,  or  74/.  br.  clear.  The 
conventual  chape),  loog  used  ns  a chiipel-of-easc,  was  taken 
down  a few  years  since,  and  ha,s  been  replaced  by  a new 
chuit'h,  capable  of  seating  above  luoo  porsons.  The  mar- 
ket, formerly  held  on  ThurMlay,  has  liecn  discontinuiHl  for 
some  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  has  of  late 
years  arisen  from  its  situation  on  a great  thoroughfare,  but 
this  business  is  nearly  dcstroved  since  the  c(^ning  of  tlio 
Great  Wustoni  Railway.  'I'here  arc  somo  powder-nhlls 
and  a flax-dressiiig-miil  near  the  town.  Adjoining  to 
the  town,  on  the  west,  was  formerly  an  extensive  heath, 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  On  this  heath  tho  army 
of  James  II.  encamped  liefuro  the  Revolution.  Thero  are 
U>^  cavalry  barracks  and  an  exorcisv-ground  on  whut  was 


formerly  the  heath.  Tho  remainder  is  now  enclosed.  The 
living  of  Hounslow  is  a por|H.*lual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  125/.  There  were  in  Heston  parish,  m 1«33, 
two  infant  schools,  with  about  321  children;  three  day- 
schools,  with  about  108  children;  one  boardiiic-schoul,  with 
19  boys;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  7t)cUilureu. 

Totiimhum  is  in  Edmonton  hundred,  about  4 ml1t-s 
fi'om  Shoreditch  church,  on  the  York  road.  The  pari»h, 
which  is  divided  into  four  wank,  has  an  area  of  4t>8iJ  acres, 
with  a ]K)puUtiun,  in  1831,  of  6937.  The  main  strtx.*t  is 
formed  of  giHid  houses  irregularly  ranged  along  the  road. 
In  this  street  is  a brick  cross,  erected  a.i>.  1699,  m place  of 
a former  wooden  one.  Tlie  cliurch  is  on  a small  einincnro 
a short  distance  west  of  the  village,  and  is  an  antient  build- 
ing, with  a sijuaro  embattled  tower  covereil  with  ivy.  The 
font  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  there  are  many  roonurDt-nis. 
A new  church  of  considerable  size  has  been  built  on  Tut- 
teiibam  (>reon,  and  there  ore  several  dLssenting  roeeiing- 
huuscs.  Brui-e  Castle  (now  occupied  as  a school)  is  a brick 
mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A detached  brick  tower,  which  covers  a deep  well, 
k the  only  remain  of  the  previous  edifice,  which  was  built 
by  the  Comptons  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  edifice 
takes  its  name  from  a castellated  mansion,  the  residence  of 
Robert  Bruce  the  elder,  futhor  of  the  king  of  Scotland  of 
that  name,  which  antiuntly  occupied  the  silo.  The  river  Lea 
forms  the  eastern  boundajy  of  the  parish.  Tlicre  are  exten- 
sive flour  and  oil  mills.  The  living  of  Tottenham  is  a vicar- 
age, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  978/,  with  a glebe-house.  The 
chapelry  attached  to  the  new  church  w of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  3u9/.,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicur.  There  were, 
in  1833,  two  infant  scliooU,  with  85  children ; an  endowed 
free  grammar-school  with  80  boys;  a ‘ blue-coat  ’ school, 
with  girls,  and  a 'gncn-coal'  sch»x»l,with  40;  two  Laii- 
castcrian  schools,  with  28.1  children ; a Cuthohe  school,  W’lth 
65  children  : and  several  pnvale  day  and  boarding  schuuU. 
There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  450  or  460 
children. 

Kdiuunion  is  on  the  York  road,  7 miles  from  Shore- 
ditch church,  between  Tottenham  and  EnlieUl.  Ilie  parish 
has  an  area  of  7480  acres,  and  is  divided  into  four  wards  or 
‘ streets,'  be.sitle  an  allotment  of  Enfield  Chase  a».signed  to 
this  parish.  'I'he  population,  in  1831,  was  8192.  llie  village 
of  Edmonton  consMts  of  two  principal  groups  of  houses, 
called  Fore  Street,  or  Upper  K«liuonion,  and  Ciiurch  Slnvi, 
or  I-ower  Kdiuonton,  exteiiding  along  the  nunh  road  for 
mure  than  a mile,  and  consislmgofsome  reH|»cctahle  ranges 
of  houses,  with  detached  niaiisiotis  and  villas.  Soulhgalc, 
a detacheii  village  west  of  Edmonton,  is  in  ‘ South  Stri'ct,’ 
one  of  the  four  wards,  and  contains  many  residences  of  a 
superior  description:  among  them  is  Minchemlcn  lixuse, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Ruckinghtun. 

Tlie  parish  church  is  for  the  most  part  of  modern  date,  but 
the  tower  ami  some  other  portions  are  of  givater  antiquity  ; 
theru  are  some  antient  moiiumonts.  Theie  are  chapels  nt 
Southgate  ami  on  Wmchmore  Hill,  and  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  I’hc  living  of  Edmotilon  is  a vicarage, 
of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  1550/,  with  a glebe- house.  I'he 
chapelries  of  Southgate  ami  St,  Paul,  Wuichniore  Hill,  are 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  l80/.  and  Uiu/.  respectively,  and 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Edmonton.  Tliero  wore  in 
the  parish,  tn  1833,  an  endowed  day-M'huol,  with  106  chil- 
dren, 60  of  whom  were  clothed;  another  endowed  day- 
school,  with  72  girls;  three  d.xy-8chooU,  pjirlly  or  wholly 
supported  by  charitable  contributions,  containing  233  chil- 
dren : eight  other  ilay-scliooU,  with  117  cbimreii  ; ten 
boarding-schools,  with  4GU  children;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  253  children;  and  one  Sumlay-ichool,  with 
184  children.  Wver  House,  tn  the  |>ansh  of  Kdinontun. 
about  a mile  north-west  of  tho  village,  is  a fine  old 
mansion-house  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  sevcntetMilli 
century. 

Harrow-oti-the-Hiil  is  in  Goro  liUndred.  10  miles  from 
Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Kickraansworth.  The 
parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Harrow  Weald  and  Gn*en 
Hill)  has  Hii  area  of  9870  acres,  wuli  a populaiKiti,  in  I8JI, 
of  3861.  Thu  village  is  irregularly  laid  out.  It  derives 
Its  celebrity  and  chief  suppvirt  from  its  gratiiniar-school, 
which  was  founded,  under  leUer>-pateiit  of  quoeii  Eliza- 
beth. by  John  Lyon,  a weultby  yeouiaii  of  tins  parish,  a-u. 
1571.  Theru  are  cousiderable  estates  which  were  leh  by 
J.  Lyon  fur  Ihu  support  ol'tho  s<'hool  and  utlier  chantablo 
purposes.  Thu  kLooI  coiiUmed,  in  1833,  ubuut  250  schoUn  * 
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it  is  frco  to  all  boys  of  the  parish  of  Harrow,  but  there  are 
very  few  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity ; the  srho* 
lurs  are  chieHy  the  sons  of  the  nobility  ond  gentry.  Many 
eminent  men  have  been  «<lucRtcd  at  Harrow:  as  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Sir  William  Jones,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  late  Lord  Bymn,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
many  «>ihcrs.  The  parish  church  is  a spacious  structure  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill : there  are  some  small  purlions  in  the 
Norman  style;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a lofty  tower,  with  a 
^p|^e.  The  grammar-school  is  near  the  church.  Tlierv  arc 
ia>me  di.Mcntmg  mccling-housea;  there  are  two  chapeU-of- 
casc,  one  at  Pinner  (which  is  considered  as  a distinct  parish^ 
and  the  other  at  Harrow  Weald,  a group  of  houses  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  living  of  Harrow  is  a 
vicanigc,  of  the  clear  yearly  valuo  of  with  a glebe- 
house.  The  vicar  has  the  right  of  prcscniatiun  to  the  per* 
pctuul  curacy  of  Pmner,  which  is  ecclesiaslicnlly  dependent 
on  Harrow,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  nf  100/.  Harrow 
and  Pinner  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Tliere  were  in  tho  parish,  in  throe 
iiifatit  or  dame  schools,  with  93  children  ; four  day-schools, 
supported  by  subscription,  with  197  children  ; two  ooardins- 
schuols.  with  76  children;  and  four  Sunduy-schools,  with 
409  children. 

Tnickcnliam  is  in  Islcworlh  hundred,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tliames,  I U miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  It  has  derived 
celebrity  from  it.s  being  the  residence  of  Alexander  Pope 
and  several  other  eminent  persons.  Tho  parish  has  an  area 
of  2-MO  acres,  with  a population  in  13.11  of  4571.  The  village 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a number  of  gcutcel  re- 
sidences. The  church  is  near  the  rivur,  and  is  a plain  bri<*k 
structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an 
6niient  embattled  tower.  It  contains  monuments  erected 
by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  bv  bishop  War* 
burton  to  PojH*  himseii.  Therv  is  a chapel-of-ease,  erected 
A.D.  1720  or  1721,  between  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Among  the  private 
residences  ore  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Wuthen 
AValler.  iMipularly  termed  ‘ Pope’s  Villa,’  because  it  occupies 
tho  site  of  tho  i>oet’s  residence.  Strawberry  Hill  was  in 
great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpolo,  lord  Orford,  and  is  a 
nunlley  of  castellated  and  ecclesiastical  Oothiu  architec- 
ture. Tliere  arc  powder  and  oil  mills.  The  village  is  much 
fre«|Uonted  by  visitors  from  London.  The  steam-boats  which 
ply  between  London  and  Richmond  frequently  proceed  up 
to  ’ Twickenham  ait,' a small  island  in  the  nvor  Thames, 
comprising  a few  acres  chietly  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds. 
There  is  muc-h  garden-ground  in  the  parisn,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  The  living  is  a 
vic!ira:^e  of  the  clear  yearly  valuo  of  717/.,  with  a glebe- 
houM\  Tliere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  or  dame 
seh<H>l  of  2U  rhihhen  ; an  endowed  day-school  with  166  chil- 
dren : three  diiy-schools,  partly  supported  by  charitable  con- 
tributions, containing  104  children  ; ftvc  other  day-schools, 
with  154  children;  and  five  boarding-schools,  with  110 
children. 

Isleworth,  adioining  Twickenham  on  the  north  side, 
is  in  Isleworth  hundred,  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner. 
The  pari-sh  has  un  area  of  3120  acres,  with  a population 
of  5-590.  At  Sion  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly 
a iDxiiastery  of  Bridgctine  priests  ana  nuns,  founded  a.d. 
1414  by  Henry  V.,  ami  originally  settled  at  Twickenham. 
Tlio  yearly  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dissolution  were 
19li/.  I |;r.  8i/.  gross,  or  1731/.  8s.  4(/.  dear.  IntbcwallHof 
this  monastery  after  its  desecration, Catherine  Howard,  queen 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  was  coiiflm’d  shortly  before  her  execution. 
Till!  site  wa.v  granted  by  Edward  Vl.  to  the  Protector  So- 
iiitrsel,  who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion  House, 
Vhicli  1ms  received  great  additions  and  alicratioiis  from  the 
dukes  of  NorlhumlK.'rland,  the  subsequent  proprietors. 
Tins  imble  residence  contains  some  valuable  |K>rirait*. 
The  village  of  Isleworth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
o])nosite  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  consists  of  several  substantial 
villas  and  resiliences,  with  others  of  less  pretension.  The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  re- 
built A n.  1705  or  1706  ; the  tower,  more  antient,is  of  stone. 
There  arc  some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  chief 
bu>iuess  of  the  parish  is  gardening;  great  quantities  of 
ra.-pberries  and  Mrawborrics  are  grown  for  the  I.,oniloii 
market.  There  are  two  Hour-mills  and  u brewery.  There 
arc  three  ranges  of  almshouses  in  tho  parish.  The  living  is 
a vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  681/.,  with  a gloln;- 
bouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  iiifaDl-school.  with  from  5*> 


to  70  ehildrcn  : an  endowed  school,  with  150  children ; a dae 
and  Sunday  school. with  30  girls;  and  a Sunday-school,  with 
1 26  children  ; besides  a large  day-school  in  llounslow  (which 
is  partly  in  this  parislu,  supported  partly  by  subscription. 

Hampton  is  in  SpeUhorne  hundred,  about  15  miles  from 
Hyde-park  Corner.  The  parish,  including  tho  luimlut  of 
HamptonWick.husan  area  of  3190  acres,  witha  population 
m IR.'tl  of  3992,  of  whom  1463  were  in  Hampton  Wick. 
In  this  parish  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  tho 
site  of  W'hich  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Order  the  fee  of 
the  manor  was  retained  by  the  crown.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
took  a h-ase  of  tho  manor  from  the  prior  of  8t.  John’s  before 
the  dissolution,  which  lease  he  surrendered  to  the  king 
Henry  VIII..  who  formeil  a royal  park  or  chaco,  compre- 
hending Hampton  and  several  other  (lurishes,  which  he  en- 
closed and  stocked  with  deer.  This  ehace  was  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  broken  up  on  the  romonsimnce  of  the 
aggrieved  parishes,  but  the  crown  has  since  retained  mra- 
mount  authority  over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While 
Wol.sey  held  the  lease  uf  the  manor  he  pulled  down  a man- 
sion which  stood  hero,  and  erected  in  its  place  a sumptuous 
palace,  which  Henry  Vlll.  subsequently  enlarged.  Here 
Edward  VI.  was  born,  and  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  This  palace  was  the  scene  uf  the  celebrated  confercnco 
of  16U3-4  helwccii  tho  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  bishops 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  at  which  tho  IfLing  James  I.  was 
moderator,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  were  auditors. 
Charles  I.  resided  hero  during  part  of  his  cunRiiement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II-  made  it  their  occa- 
sional residence.  William  HI.  rebuilt  a considcrablo  part 
of  the  palace,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  llieir 
present  form.  Since  the  time  of  George  II.  it  has  not  been 
the  abode  of  royalty,  and  is  now  occupied  by  private  families 
who  have  grouts  of  residence  from  tho  lord-chamberlam. 
The  number  uf  residents,  including  servants,  is  stateii  to  be 
709.  The  |)alace  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles, 
with  some  smaller  courts.  The  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and 
Some  of  the  siilMirdinatu  chambers  and  domestic  ottlces  are 
part  of  the  building  erected  by  Wol&ey  and  cnlargcil  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  are 
the  most  modern  parts  of  the  building ; the  eastern  front  has 
an  extent  of  about  .1.10  feet,  the  southern  of  328  feet.  These 
jiortiuns  were  creeled  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  arc 
neither  in  keeping  with  the  moro  antient  portions  of  the 
structure,  nor  thstiuguished  by  any  great  beauty.  Tliu 
palace  contains  a number  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  but 
the  Cartoons  of  RalTaelle  constitute  itschief  treasure.  The 
gardens  arc  laid  out  in  very'  formal  taste.  The  park  has 
several  avenues  and  fine  clumps  of  trees.  Bush^  Park  and 
lodge  are  an  appendage  of  Ham]itun  Court  Palace;  the 
lod^;u  was  the  re*4ideiii‘e  of  William  IV.  when  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  now  belimgs  to  the  i|ueeii-doHCigi  r tor  her 
life. 

The  villitgu  of  Hampton  ha?  some  sul«lanlial  houses  and 
liand^nif  villas : among  the  latter  i.i  that  which  hohMigcil 
to  Garrick.  Hamptim  rn;cs  aro  held  on  Moultcy  Hur5t,on 
the  opp<iMti*su!e  of  the  Thames.  The  lisiisg  oMIaitipiim  is 
a viiaragi;  of  the  clear  yenrty  value  of  35G/.,  tn'th  a glebe- 
hou-io,  Hamjittm  Wick  is  a chaj>clry  of  ilu*  clear  yearly 
value  of  87/-,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Hampton.  There 
were,  in  183.3.  in  the  whole  itarir.h,  iiitie  day-.-irhoolsi  (one  cn- 
dowod  and  one  school  of  uidiistryi,  with  :ilmut350  children; 
seven  boanlnig-M:iuM>lb,  wah  94  cliddfen ; and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  76  children. 

Hammersmith  is  in  Kensington  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  4 miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  The  chapclry 
of  Hammersmith,  a dependency  of  Fulham  parish,  has  an 
area  of  2 1 4U  acres,  with  a population,  in  183 1,  uf  10,222.  llie 
principal  street  extends  nearly  two  miles  along  the  western 
road,  ami  consi-^ts  of  several  ranges  of  good  modern  houses. 
An  elegant  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  this 
place.  There  are  two  rluirches:  one  erected  iu  1631,  a ijia- 
cious  brick  building ; the  other  a Doric  edifice,  built  within 
the  last  few  yearn.  Tlio  Dissenters  have  several  places  of 
worship,  and  tho  Catholics  have  a chapel  and  a convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Brandonburgh  House,  a villa  erected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispo  in  tho  scvcnieenlli  century,  and  im- 
pnivcfl  by  subsequent  occunants,  was  tho  rcsidcnro  of  the 
lute  queen  Caroline  during  her  la.si  abode  in  England.  She 
died  here,  and  after  her  death  tho  house  was  inilled  down. 
There  are  large  nursery-gruumls  in  the  parish,  and  hrick- 
making  is  exicnshely  carried  on.  Tbo  living  of  Ham* 
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menmith  is  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of  310/.  There 
wcnr  in  tlio  chapulry.  in  1833,  an  endowe<l  tchool  railed 
‘ Lalymcr’s  school.’ with  80  boys;  a charity  school  for  50 
i;irls.  a school  of  industry  with  57  girls,  three  other  charity 
whools  (one  of  them  supported  bv  Catholics),  with  90  chil- 
dren ; twenty-nine  other  day-sciii>ols,  with  53i  children; 
eighteen  boarding-schools,  with  4C6  children;  and  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  572  children. 

Fulham,  4 miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner,  is  in  the 
same  hundred  and  division  as  Hammersmith.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  chapelry  of  Hammersmith,  has  an  area  of 
lK2U  acres,  with  a |)opulatiim,  in  )H31,of  7317.  It  wasthe 
scene  of  some  military  movements  in  the  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament,  a.d.  1542  ; and  in  1647  the  council  of 
oflirers  and  agitators  sot  at  Fulham  and  Putney  (a  village 
in  Surrey  on  tne  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames),  to  overawe 
the  parliament  ana  watch  the  king,  who  was  then  in  con- 
finement at  Hampton  Court.  The  village  contains  many 
gixxl  houses  and  villas;  the  manor-house  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  church  is  of  stone,  and  has  a 
Slone  tower  in  the  decoratc'l  English  stylo.  There  is  a pro- 
rietary  chapel,  built  by  Richard  Hunt,  Esq.,  a d.  1813, 
elwcen  Fulnam  and  Hammersmith. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  this  idaco  is  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  market-gardens  in  the  parish,  which 
are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  <»f  1 135/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  J>ondiin.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  18.13,  two 
infant  schools,  will)  159  children;  two  national  schools,  with 
249cljildrcn ; three  cbarily-sehools,  with  72rhiMrcn  ; eJevon 
other  day-schools,  with  213  children  ; ten  lnHuvling-schfsds, 
with  about  2U7  children  ; and  one  Sunday-schoul  w ith  GO  to 
80  children. 

Kensington,  in  the  same  division  and  hunnred  a*  the 
preceding  parishes,  is  now  a suburb  of  Lmdon.  Tlic 
parish,  with  the  extra-parochial  chapelry  of  Twyford,  lias  an 
area  of  2980  acres,  with  a pomilaiion,  in  18.11,  of  20,945. 
Part  of  the  cliajHilry  of  Kniglitshridge  is  in  Kensington 
parish.  The  princif^il  street  of  Kensington  consists  of 
ranges  of  well-built  houses  extending  along  (he  great 
western  road  ; and  there  are  other  streets.  Urompton 
and  Little  CHielsoa.  on  the  south,  and  Kensington  gravel- 
pil.s,  on  the  north,  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  at  Ken- 
sington a royal  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a residence 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Finch,  carls  of  WmchelHca 
and  Nottingham,  from  whom  it  was  purchase<l  by  Wil- 
liam III.  That  prince  converted  the  dwelling-house  into 
a palace,  rebuilding  the  principal  parts,  and  making  manv 
additions  1o  it.  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmentcfl. 
The  palace  is  of  red  brick,  ornamentcfl  with  columns 
tind  coignes  of  stone,  and  consists  of  throe  principal  qua- 
drangles. The  suites  of  apartments  are  noble  and  ex- 
tensive, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings  by 
Flemish  and  English  artists.  The  gardens  and  ground^ 
which  arc  agreeably  laid  out,  are  throe  miles  in  circuit. 
There  arc  barracks  for  detachments  of  the  guards.  Several 
members  of  tho  Royal  family  have  apartments  within  the 
^lace.  Holland  House,  an  antient  mansion,  chiefly  in  the 
Elixabethnn  style,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died 
here;  and  much  of  the  early  life  of  Charles  James  Fox 
was  passed  here.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Holland : 
it  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  C^mpden  House  is 
another  antient  residence  in  tho  same  style.  Kensington 
Church,  a large  modern  brick  building,  is  near  the  principal 
street:  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Addison  Road 
and  at  Rrompton.and  there  isarh^cl-ofcasent  Brorapton, 
erected  about  seventy  years  ago.  There  are  dissenting  and 
Catholic  cliajicls.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1242/.,  with  a glcbc-houso.  To  the  new 
churches  in  Addison  Road  (St,  Barnabas)  and  Brompton 
(Trinity  Church)  arc  annexed  curacies,  of  the  respective 
value  of  405/.  and  639/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton. “niorc  wore,  in  18.33,  five  infant  or  daroc  schools, 
with  44  children;  a national  school,  with  290  children;  a 
school  for  17  girls,  supported  out  of  the  parish  rates;  two 
schools,  partly  or  w holly  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, with  104  children;  twcnt)-thrco  other  day-schools, 
with  489  children;  forty-nine  boanling-srhools,  with  827 
children;  and  three  Sunday-.^'hools,  with  265  children. 
Tliere  wore  also  two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  with  about 
iKO  children. 

The  lonshes  of  St. Marylcbono  (pop.,m  1831,  122,206), 
Su  Puiicras  (pop.  103.548),  and  Paddington  (14,540),  in 


the'  Holbom  division  of  OssuUton  hundred,  oonstitule  the 
pirliiimcntar)'  borough  of  Marylelxme.  They  are  for 
the  roost  part  united  to  London.  [Lo.'vdom.'}  The  hamletw 
of  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Highgatc,  are  in  St.  Pancras  parish.  Camden  Town 
consists  uf  some  streets  of  good  houses;  and  Kentish  Town 
of  some  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas.  Omden  Towr 
is  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  especially  since  the  completion  of  tho  London  ami 
Birmingham  Railroad.  There  is  an  Episcopal  chapel  at 
Camden  Town,  and  one  in  Kcntisli  Town,  l^ide  several 
dimonling  meeting-houses.  There  is  a veterinary  rollege 
at  Camdi^i  Town.  The  Regent’s  Canal  passes  between  these 
two  hamlets. 

Hampstead  is  on  high  ground,  4 miles  from  Holbom  Bars, 
in  Hollwrn  division  of  0»»uUton  hundred.  The  parish,  wlikdi 
contains  2U70  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  8588, 
was  separated  from  that  of  Hendon  in  1598.  It  contains 
the  \ illngc  of  Hampstead  and  the  hamlet  of  Kilhum.  Tho 
village  of  Hampstead  contains  mineral  springs,  onoe  in 
considerable  repute.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  tho 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  it  enjovs,  have  made  it  a favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence: on  the  hill,  north-cast  of  the  village,  is  an  extensive 
heath,  on  w liich  are  some  large  ponds,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
used  for  supplying  Camden  Town  and  llio  adjacent  parta 
with  water.  Tfic  church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  two  proprietary 
Episcopal  cliaiielt,  and  severai  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  hying  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  cU>«r  yearly  value 
of  887/.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with  159 
children  ; three  charity-schools  (two  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  one  supported  by  ILimtn  (Jatholirs), 
with  287  children  ; nine  other  day-s^-hejoU,  with  155  chil- 
dren ; seventeen  toarding-schiX}ls,  with  384  children;  one 
day  and  Sunday  school  (at  Kilbum),  with  85  children  ; and 
five  Sunday  schools,  with  585  children. 

iKlinglon,  one  mile  north  of  Hicks's  Hall,  on  tho  gri-at 
north  roail,  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  OssuUitm 
hundred,  and  included  in  the  roetronolilan  parliamentary 
borough  of  Finsbury.  The  parish  lias  an  area  of  3050 
acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  37,316.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  under  the  designations  of  High  Street,  Upiier 
Street,  and  Holloway,  runs  for  several  miles  along  the 
north  road  to  iliu  foot  of  Highgato  Hill.  Ixiwer  Street 
branches  off  fnim  High  Street,  and  runs  towards  Newington 
Green  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  Liverpool  Road  forms  a 
hack  road  to  Holloway:  the  new  north  road,  and  tho  new 
road  from  King's  Cross  to  Holloway,  have  been  laid  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Ilighbury,  Canonbury, 
Ball's  pond,  and  Holloway,  are  portions  of  the  vilhige, 
which  comprehends  a number  of  ranges  of  good  housew. 
The  New  River  passes  through  the  parish,  and  tlio  Regent's 
Canal  is  carried  by  a tunnel  under  the  High  Street,  which 
is  on  an  eminence.  an<l  under  the  New  River.  A ntnsi 
derablo  part  of  the  parish  is  occupied  as  pasture-land  by 
cow-kecpcrs,  who  supply  the  metropolis  witli  milk.  There 
ore  some  nursery  grounds,  and  one  or  two  manufactories, 
together  with  lime  and  coal  wharfs,  in  the  part  adjacent  to 
the  Regent's  Canal.  The  church  is  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  streets,  and  is  of  brick,  with  a tower  of  the  sumo 
materials,  surmountcil  by  a stuno  spire  of  good  design. 
There  is  a cha]iel-of-onsc  at  Lower  liuiluway,  a plain  and 
rathor  heavy  brick  building,  built  A.n.  1814;  and  there  are 
district  churches  at  Upper  Holloway  (St.  John's,  a neat 
building,  with  a square  embattled  tower,  crowned  with  pin- 
nacles), Ball’s  Pond  (St.  Paul’s,  a structure  of  similar 
character  to  St.  John's),  in  Cloudosley  Square,  near  the 
back  road  (Trinity  Church),  and  St.  Peter’s,  the  last  erected. 
There  nro  also  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  At 
Islington  is  a college,  belonging  tn  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  dcsigiu*<l  for  furvign 
missions;  and  at  Highbury  an  academy  for  the  eduraln»n 
of  young  men  for  ibo  ministry  among  the  IndopemU-nis 
Tlie  Caledonian  Asylum  is  a handsome  building,  on  tho  road 
leading  from  King’s  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  to  Holloway.  Ca- 
nonbury  Tower,  a heavy  square  brick  building,  is  a relic  of 
Canonbury  Hou^e,  the  former  mansion  of  the  priors  of  St 
Barlholnmcw’s  Monastery  in  Stnithfield.  ami  has  been  tho 
residence  of  I>.  Goldsmith,  Chnmhcrs,  author  of  theCjclo- 
jwdia,  and  otlicr  |»ers<in8  of  literary  note.  The  living  of 
' Islington  is  .a  virarugo,  of  tho  clf-or  yearly  value  of  1 155/. , 
the  )>erpciuul  curacies  aro  of  the  following  clear  ycorlv 
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valiw:— Lrtwpr  Holloway  Oiapel,  35W. ; St.  John’s,  Upper 
}lolloway,  25U/. ; St.  Paul's,  Ball’s  Bond,  335/. ; MidTrinitT, 
Cloucle»luy  S^juare,  4H5/.  Of  the  rhapclry  of  St.  Polers 
there  is  no  rcMurn.  There  were,  in  1633,  four  infant'schools, 
with  576  ohildrcit ; thirty-eight  boarding-schools,  and  sixty' 
one  day-schools  among  which  were  included  throe  national 
schools  t*ith  204  children  ; three  other  chanty  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  with  562  children;  a 
I.,anca8terian  acliool,  with  160  girls;  asebool  of  industry  for 
35  girls  and  three  other  charily  schools  with  260  children. 
There  are  a {H'oprietary  school  for  160  boys  and  nine  Sun- 
day-schools, with  1646  children.  In  the  British  Orphan 
Asylum  43  children  are  maintained  and  educated,  and  in  the 
CaliMlonian  Asylum  about  loO.  There  is  a Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Hornsey  is  in  the  same  hundred  and  division,  r>orth  of 
Islington.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2*160  acres;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1631,  was  4656.  It  contains  the  village  of  Horn- 
sey, and  the  hamlets  of  Crouch  End,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Stroud  Green.  Fow  villages  near  London  have  re- 
tained a more  rural  character  than  Hornsey.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares;  the  New  River 
pasties  cluso  to  it  The  church,  which  U of  stone,  has  been 
recently  reslurod  or  rebuilt  nil  but  the  tower,  which  is  more 
antiunt.  There  were,  in  1633,  two  national  schools  at 
Hornsey,  with  1 15  children.  The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  4'J3/.,  with  a glebe-house. 

Higligntc  Is  on  high  ground  on  the  great  north  rood,  4 
miles  from  London.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pnneros,  and  part  in  Hornsey  |)arish.  Thu  village, 
which  comprises  some  good  villas  and  other  houses,  is  on 
the  top  of  a hill.  A new  church  has  been  latelv  built,  and 
anew  school-room  for  the  endoweil  grnminnr  scnool.  which 
was  founded  by  Chief-Justice  Cholmeley  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  master  has  a good  salary  and  a house. 
There  are  some  almshouses  at  Highgate,  and  one  or  two 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  Some  ponds  at  Highgate 
rontributu  to  supply  part  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  with  water. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  steep  declivity  at  Highgate,  a project 
was  formed  in  1609  for  carrying  the  north  road  through  a 
spacious  arched  tunnel.  The  work  was  commenced ; but 
in  1612  the  earth  over  the  tunnel  fell  in,  the  plan  of  a tunnel 
was  given  up.  and  a road  was  cut  through  the  hill. 
A road  which  crosses  the  north  rood  is  carried  over  it  by 
means  of  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  An  extensive  ce- 
metery has  lately  bmn  formed  at  Highgate,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  just  lielow  the  church  : the  grounds  arc  well  laid  out, 
and  the  entrance  gateway  contains  a chapel  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  catacombs  in  this  cemetery. 
There  were  in  Cbolmeley’s  grammar-school,  in  1833,  33 
boys;  in  another  endowed  school  were  26  girls;  and  in  a 
national  school,  9h  boys.  A room  for  a national  school  for 
lUO  girls  was  building  at  the  some  time. 

Hackney  is  2 miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  3300  acres,  with  a population,  in  1631,  of 
3I,U47.  Itcontains  thesevcral  villages  or  hamlets  of  Hack- 
ney, Homerlon,  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Slamfurd  Hill, 
DaUton,  Sliacklewull,  the  greater  part  of  Kingsland,  and  a 
part  of  Sioku  Newington.  Ilackncv,  properly  so  calle<l,  has 
one  principal  street,  known  ns  ^{are  Street  and  Church 
Street,  and  some  other  streets,  containing  many  good  houses, 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  for  this  was  one  of  tlic  earliest 
places  of  rural  retirement  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  of  Ixmdon.  The  church  was  rebuilt  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century ; it  is  a largo  brick  building  devoid  of 
external  beauty,  but  its  interior  construction  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.  It 
has  a stone  tower  of  modern  erection,  but  as  this  was  insuf- 
ficient to  bear  the  bells,  the  tower  of  the  former  church  has 
lietm  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  which  is  spacious 
and  pleasantly  laid  out.  South  Hackney  church,  onginally 
built  as  a chapel-of-easc,  but  since  made  a district  church, 
has  little  architectural  beauty.  Homerton  adjoins  Hackney 
on  the  north-east,  and  consists  of  one  street,  half  a mile  long, 
leading  down  to  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.  It  has  a proprie- 
tary Episcopal  chapel,  and  n college  rebuilt  a few  years  since 
for  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers.  Clapton  lies 
north  of  Homerton,  and  Stamford  Hill  north  of  Clapton. 
There  are  at  Clapton  a neat  iron  bridge,  called  Lea  Bridge, 
over  the  I-ea,  and  a handsome  building  orcctc<l  for  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum.  At  Stamford  Hill  is  an  Episcopal 


chapel,  onginally  a proprietary  chapel,  but  since  purchased 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlarged.  Those 
parts  of  Kingsland  and  Newington  which  are  in  this  parish 
are  on  the  York  road.  On  this  road  is  the  district  church 
of  West  Hackney,  a Doric  edifice  of  good  design.  It  has  a 
large  churchyard  and  a parsonage  house.  There  is  a small 
antient  chapel  at  Kingsland,  pertly  in  this  parish,  partly  in 
Islington.  DaUton  and  Sbacklewcll  lie  between  Hackney 
proper,  Kingsland,  and  Newington.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting rocenng-houses ; and  several  ranges  of  almshouses 
in  tho  parish;  among  the  latter  is 'the  Retreat’  fur  the 
Widows  of  twelve  Inuependcnt  or  Baptist  Ministers.  Dyo- 
ing,  calico  printing,  and  some  other  manufacturing  processes 
aro  carriea  on  in  tho  parish;  and  there  are  considerable 
brick  fields.  Tho  Regent’s  Canal  and  the  Lea  navigation 
pa.\s  through  tho  parisn. 

Hackney  narisn  originally  constituted  one  benefice;  hut 
it  has  lately  been  divided  into  four  districts,  which,  with  tho 
clear  yearly  value  of  their  benefices,  arc  as  follows:— Hack- 
ney itwtory  (the  mother  church),  1062/.,  with  a glcbo- 
house  ; South  Hackney  Rectory,  399/. ; West  Hacknoy 
Rectory,  464/ , with  a globe-house ; Stamford  H ill  Chupclry, 
165/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1633,  sixtv-three  day  ami 
boarding  schools  of  all  kinds,  four  day  and  Sunday  schools 
and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Of  these  schools  four  were  infant 
schools,  supporte<l  chiefly  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
with  470  to  490  children ; fifteen  others  were  charity  schools, 
including  two  national  and  two  Lancastorian  schools  tho 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution,  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  tho  boys’  establishment  of  the  Children’s 
Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick.  There  aro  two 
proprietary  •grammar-schools ; one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  open  to  all  sects  The  school- 
house  of  the  former  is  a brick  building  at  Clapton,  with  a 
Doric  front  and  }>orttco  finished  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone;  that  of  the  latter  is  near  Hackney  churchyard,  and 
is  of  C^tliic  archiiecturo. 

Bow  is  on  the  other  and  main  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  mads,  2^  miles  from  Whitechapel  church.  The 
name  of  the  parish  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  but  we  have  given 
the  colloquial  abbreviation  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Stratford  I^angthurn.  or  colloquially  Stratford,  which  is  ju>>t 
across  the  Lea  in  Essex.  Between  Bow  and  Stratford  is  an 
antient  bridge  over  the  Lea.  Bow  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  chiefly  in  tho  early  English  style,  but  there  are 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.  A yearly  fair, 
much  resorted  to  by  tho  Londoners,  has  boen  of  late  years 
suppres-sed.  7’ho  parish,  which  lias  an  area  of  630  acres, 
with  a population,  in  1831,  of  3371,  whs  separated  from  that 
of  Stepney  in  1730-  At  the  hamlet  of  Oldford,  in  the 
parish,  are  the  East  London  waterworks.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  319/.,  with  a glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  IS.%3,  three  dame-schools,  with  48 
children;  three  boarding-schools,  with  66  children;  five 
day-schools,  two  of  them  endowed,  with  109  children,  and 
three  unendowed,  with  42  children ; and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  244  children. 

Bromley  is  adjacent  to  Bow.  Distilling  and  calico  print- 
ing are  carried  on,  and  many  of  tho  inhabitants  aro  nuicli 
engaged  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent dockyards  in  Limehouso  and  Stepney  parishes.  Tho 
church  has  some  traces  of  Norman  urcliitecturc : it  was 
robably  tho  chapel  of  a Benetlictme  nunnery  once  existing 
ere,  whose  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  121/.  I6v.  Or/, 
gross,  or  lOH/.  U.  Hr/,  clear.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
620  acres,  with  a population,  in  18.31.  of  4646.  The  living 
of  Bromley  is  a donative,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  uf  190/. 
The  parisl)  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  school,  with  2U  children  ; 
an  onduwed  duy-school,  with  17  boys;  two  national  iicliools, 
with  195  children  ; one  other  day-school,  with  12  children  ; 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Stepney  and  Limehouseare  immediately  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  cast  side.  The  parish  of  Stepney  comprehend.s 
an  area  of  2130  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  humicis 
of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Mile-End  New  Town,  Poplar  Cha- 
pel (with  Blackwall),  and  Ratclifie,  having  a population  in 
all  of  67,672.  Limebouso  parish  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stepney,  and  comprises  280  acres,  with  a populaium  of 
15.695.  These  two  parishes  comprehend  the  l.sle  uf  Dogs, 
and  tho  adjacent  districts  extending  northward  to  the  nmd 
(o  Bow,  on  which  road  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  are  situated. 
Along  this  road,  and  along  tho  Commercial  Road,  extending 
fit'iu  Lenduti  to  Limebousc,  as  well  as  in  ihe  immediate 
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8tm*U  and  Rq\iarc&,  are  &cveral  ranges  of  good  Itotisos.  Sfep- 
ni*)'  church  is  a spaetdus  building  uf  stone  uiid  IHul.  proba* 
id)'  erected  in  the  14th  ceiilury.  A new  church  was  erected 
in  the  parish  in  the  year  1 822.  There  is  at  Stepney  a col- 
lege or  academy  for  ibo  education  of  ministers  among  the 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Along  the  Mile-End 
Road  are  several  huspklals  ur  almshouses;  of  which  the 
principal  arc  the  Jews’  hu>piiah  Bancroft's  almshouses,  and 
those  uclunying  to  the  Trinity  House.  Litnehousc  church 
is  one  of  the  fifty  orecli-d  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Poplar  chapi-1  is  a neat  structure,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  lust  century.  Tlie  East  India  Hospital, ; 
in  connection  with  this  chapel,  contains  a dwelling  tor  a 
chaplain,  and  fur  the  widows  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
Company’s  service. 

These  two  parishes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  peo- 
ple. or  by  those  engaged  in  the  building  or  fitting  out  of 
vessels.  They  contain  the  East  India  Docks  and  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  the  basin  at  the  junction  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal  with  the  Tliaiiies.  There  are  ship-building  yanb.  and 
ropewulks,  also  tnanufaelnries  for  anchors  and  chain  cables, 
sail-clotli,  ships'  blocks,  &c.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  a 
cut  from  the  river  lx‘u  to  the  Thames  cross  this  parish.  A 
tramruad  lea<U  along  tho  south  side  of  the  Commercial 
Road  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Whitechapel:  and  a 
railroad  U to  run  from  London  to  Blackwall. 

The  living  uf  Stepney  is  a roetory,  of  tho  clear  yearly  volue 
of  1 with  a glcbu-huuse.  Tliere  is  a chapelry  uttaclied 
to  the  new  chureli,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2 1 8/.  Poplar 
is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  632/-,  with  a glel>e- 
house.  lainehouse  is  a rectory,  uf  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
"14/. 

The  parish  of  Slopnoy  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present:  those  of  St.  Paul.  Shadwell ; St.  Mary, 
Whitecliapel ; .St.  John,  Wapping ; St.  Mary,  Sirstford-le- 
B-tw;  Christchurch,  Spitalflelds;  St.  George’s  in  the  East; 
St.  Ann*4^  LimehouM^ ; and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
have  bivn  formed  by  separation  from  it.  Had  the  parish 
retained  its  former  extent,  the  population  in  1631  would  liave 
U-eii  26n.t)UU. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  parishes  contained,  in  1833,  three 
infant  Kchouls,  seventy-throe  day-scht>ols,  and  sixteen  Sun- 
day'schools.  Of  the  day-schuuU,  the  principal  are,  Bancroft's 
M'hool.  in  which  100  buys  aro  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed ; the  Jew’s  hospital,  for  the  employment  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  with  66  children;  Stepney  proprietar)’ 
school,  with  120  buys;  an  endowed  free-school  under  the 
nianagetuciil  of  the  Cooper's  company,  with  36  boys;  and 
hi'veral  national  or  other  charily  scIhioU.  There  arc  several 
di»M.mung  cungreguiions. 

lire  parishes  descril>ed  above,  frum  Hackney  inclusive, 
are  in  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  buiulred,  which  is 
ciiinprehendcd  m tlie  now  metropolitan  parliamentary  bo- 
ruugii  of  the  Tower  Hamtels. 

Ouitfon*  fw  Kre/etioitical  atul  Lef^nl  Purpofcs. — Tins 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  is  divided 
between  the  archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex.  Tlie 
City  of  Ljndon  within  and  without  the  walls  (with  tho  ex- 
ception of  thirteen  |tan»hes  w hich  are  i>ecuiiars  of  the  arch- 
bi.^hopric  uf  Cuntcriinry,  one  paiish  which  is  a {rcculiar  of 
the  hishoprie  uf  Lundun,  and  lour  parishes  which  arc  m the 
|>eruliur  juriMlictum  uf  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Baul’sk 
tho  parishes  of  St.  .lames, Clerkenwell,  Si.  Leonard,  Shore- 
dilein  and  St.  Mary,  Ulingluii,  and  the  precincts  of  l*urt- 
Hoxion,  Norton  Fulgato,  and  Goswell-strcet,  cunslilute 
the  archdeaconry  uf  London.  The  rest  of  the  county  (with 
the  exception  of  twelve  parishes  which  are  in  the' iieculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  seven  which  arc  in 
the  |wculiar  juriwlicliou  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
I*.inrs,  and  two  which  are  iieculiurs  of  the  archhi.-,hop  of 
Canterbury)  is  iiu-luded  in  tbe  an  hdeucuiiry  of  Middlese.x. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  chaj>elnes  in  the  county, 
when  Newcourt  drew  up  his  account  of  the  diocese,  was  as 


follows:— 

In  l^mdon : 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London  . 92 

Peculiars  . . . ,18 

111  the  rest  of  Middlesex . 

Under  tlie  urctidcai'oti  uf  London  , 3 

Under  the  archdeuctm  of  Middlesex  . 52 

Peculiars  . , , .21 

Total  . . 186 


Since  Xcwcourt’s  time  the  number  of  ecclesi.istical  diet 
sions  and  benefices  bns  considerably  inrrca«ed, through  tho 
subdivision  of  the  larger  parihhes  near  London,  suc  h a.-.  Step- 
ney, Hackney.  Islington,  St.  Puncras,  and  St.  Marylebone. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  superior  courts  sitting  in  the  metroptdis.  In 
criminal  cases  of  the  more  imiMirtant  class  it  U within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  bold  in  the  Oid 
Bailey  in  London.  Sessions,  at  w hich  lighter  criminal  ufTenech 
are  tried,  are  held  at  the  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell,  twelve 
times  in  the  yv*ar,  and  at  Gutidliall,  for  the  city  of  London, 
eight  tiim's  in  the  yvar.  Stasions  are  also  held  for  the  city 
of  Westminster.  The  city  is  under  the  police  jurisdiction 
of  its  own  aldcnncn : other  parts  inimediutdy  round 
London  have  policc-ofliccs,  with  stipendiary  magistrates. 
Till*  parts  more  distant  from  Lindon  are  under  the  county 
magistrates 

Tlie  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  I/m- 
don.  Two  sheriffs  arc  annually  chosen  by  the  Liver)'  of 
London  in  common  hall.  London  has  a body  of  police  of 
iu  own:  the  suburbs  arc  watclieil  by  the  metruixditaR 
police,  a numerous  body  uf  men  under  the  direction  uf  two 
cunimissiuneni. 

Fourteen  members  of  parliament  are  returned  from  Mul- 
dlese.x,  namely,  two  fur  tbe  county,  four  fur  the  city  of 
London,  two  for  tbe  city  of  Westminster,  and  two  each  for 
the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Marylebone.  Fiimbury. 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  borough  of  Mu])le1>ouu 
compndiends  the  three  parities  of  Si.  MarylelKUic,  St. 
Paiienis,  and  Padilingtun  ; that  of  Finsbury,  various  parishes 
and  liberties  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  OssuUton  hundred ; 
and  that  uf  the  Tower  Hamlets,  tho  liberties  of  the  Tower 
and  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulstun  hundred. 

Iliil'/ryuitd  AutiijuilirM, — In  the  earliest  periotl  of  aullien- 
Ik  history  this  (>art  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  do- 
mainsof  the  Tnnohantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  tra- 
versed by  Caesar  in  his  second  expedtUon  into  Britain  (u.c. 
64),  afier  his  succo».sful  attempt  to  cross  the  Tluimes  at 
Coway  Slakes  near  CherUey.  [Brit.vnma.]  It  fell  under 
the  Roman  duminUm  in  the  time  uf  Claudiub,  but  was 
ovorrun  by  the  Britons  in  Ihc general  revolt  under  Buadicca. 
[Boauk'ka.]  Lomliiiiura  (Lundon)  was  already  a place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans.  In 
the  Roniun  division  of  the  island  the  county  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Klavia  Cx^iariensis,  anaeuntuiiieU 
the  stations  of  Londiiiium,  Pontes  (accortUng  to  some), 
and  Sulloiiiaca*.  Of  Londinium  [lai.NUON]  nothing  iiecil 
here  be  said.  Ponte*  has  l«cn  variously  fixed,  at  Colnbrook 
and  at  Old  Windsor  m Ikrk».  aitd  at  Longford  uml  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  Sulloiiiacai  was  at  Brockley  Hdl,  between 
Eilgwuru  and  Elstree.  There  aro,  or  were  till  lutely.  troros 
of  Roman  cami>s  at  Stanniore.  in  the  fields  near  Llington, 
and  at  Shepperum,  near  the  place  where  Ca-sar  crossed  the 
Thames.  The  Roman  Walling  Street  from  I^ndniiimi  ran 
llirough  Snllumuca*  to  VorulamiumCnear  St.  .-\lbair*j.  Er- 
mine Street  ran  from  Lniiliniuiu  norihwurtl  bv  Stoke  New- 
ington to  Enriukl,  and  oilier  roads  led  from  Lundiniuiu  by 
i*untesaiid  across  lli©  Thames  to  ihe  souih-west  parts  of 
Engluml,  and  acit>ss  the  Lira  into  Es^ex.  Of  this  last  tho 
fragment  of  ustunccaiibeway  in  the  niarnhes  of  the  Jam,  be- 
tween llackiiey  Wn  k and  Old  Ford,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
remain.  The  Thames  wus  known  to  the  Romans  l>y  the 
names  lanicsis  and  Jutiiissa.  The  Roman  name*  of  the 
Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  Brent,  are  not  known. 

Beside  various  Kuiiian  mili<iuilios  found  in  London, 
(tthevs  have  hwn  discovered  in  various  parts  of  tlie  county. 
At  Bentley  near  SUnmorc  filly  gold  coins  and  several  of 
silver  and  copper  were  found,  logeilier  with  two  rings  and 
a bracelet,  all  of  gold.  Coins,  unis,  or  other  Ruman  anti- 
quities hove  been  dug  up  ul  Hampstead,  Shcpperiuii,  and 
Turiiham  Green  near  Brenilbrd. 

In  the  Saxon  divi.sion  uf  tlieisland  this  county  Ugenorallv 
coiisideretl  to  have  been  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ea^l 
Saxons;  but  we  think  this  may  be  (iue*,lioiied.  Sir  F. 
Palgruv©  Ims  shown  that  among  the  Saxon  states  theto 
Were  more  llian  seven  or  eight  wliieh  were  projierly  di*tiiict 
from  each  other,  although  the  weaker  were  coiumonl)  held 
in  Bubjeeiion  by  tlieir  more  jKiwerful  neighbour*.  ifJttfvry 
of  Ji’tgiand  lAnfilifSiiTon  /Vrnx/gin  the /ii/wr/y  L<6rai^.) 
Of  these  petty  kingdoms  or  slates  wu  consider  Mufdlesex  Ulie 
territory  of  the  Mtddle  Saxoiis)  to  have  been  one:  lor  wo 
do  not  lliifik  the  name  would  have  been  gi\en  had  Middle- 
sex been,  according  to  the  coiunmn  opinion,  only  a frontier 
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district  of  the  Eo»t-8axon  king»lom.  It  may  have  been 
govurno<l  occasionally  by  the  kingH  of  E>»ex, — it  is  known 
(hut  (hesu  at  least  possesnul  many  extensivu  righls  in 
the  city  of  tiondon  ; hut  Essex  was  ilself  little  tnuru 
than  a dependeiu-y  of  Kent,  and  never  enjoyed  a i)eriod  of 
political  independence.  It  favours  our  supposition  that 
Middlesex  was  not  a more  province  or  county  of  the  East 
Suxuns,  to  find  that  in  the  division  of  England  under  Al- 
fred, while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  llcrifordahire 
were  imluded  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  tmitory,  London 
and  the  rest  of  Middlesex  were  placed  under  the  alderman 
of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  JHjiS  and  Progreu  <if  the. 
English  Commotncealfh,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i..  pp.  116,  402  ; pt.  ii., 
pp.  cclxxxiii.,  ccev.)  It  is  Imwevcr  to  be  observed  that  some 
early  authorities  make  Middlesex  a part  of  the  Danelagh. 
(Sir  F.  Palgravo,  Ibid.,  pt,  i.,  pp.  4!i,  572.) 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with 
the  Danes,  London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people. 
In  the  great  struggle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chief- 
tain Hastings  the  citizens  boro  a distinguished  part.  In 
tlbu  reign  of  AthuUtan,  London  becamu  (he  occasional  resi- 
dence of  tho  king.  In  a.o.  101.1  London  submitted  to  the 
Danes  under  Svein  or  Swevne,  Ethclred  IL,  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  support,  naving  tied.  In  the  following 
Year  the  citizens  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  recalled 
klhelred.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  II.  Ironside,  London  was 
besieged  by  the  Danisu  king  Canute,  but  the  siegewas  raised, 
nfter  continuing  some  tuuc,  on  (ho  ap^iroach  of  Edmund. 
A battle  between  the  rival  princes  was  fought  the  same  year 
at  Brentfurd.  tho  issue  of  which  enabled  Canute  to  resume 
the  siege  of  London,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute. 

London,  having  become,  under  tho  later  Saxon  princes 
or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government,  w as 
the  scene  of  many  events  which  belong  nut  to  tho  provincial 
but  to  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  a.d.  1 1B9,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  there  was  a dreatlful  ma-ssat-po 
of  the  Jews  by  the  populace  at  Westminster.  In  a.d.  1126 
a groat  tumult  arose  in  London,  headt'il  by  Willutm 
Fitz-Osbom,  surnaiaod  Longbeard.  In  ad.  1212  London 
wa.s  much  damaged  by  a great  fire.  In  (he  civil  wars  of 
John  tho  citizens  look  the  side  of  frcerlom.  The  Great 
Charier  was  signed  by  that  king  close  upon  the  bonier  of 
tho  cemnty,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  against  the  king,  the  citizens  supported  tho 
cause  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  however  ultimately 
shut  up  in  London,  and  oimpellcd  to  relinquish  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom.  In  a.d.  1222  another  tumult  of  (he  Lon- 
doners arose:  it  was  however  quelled,  the  ringleadersoxecutod 
orothorw  ise severely  punished,  and  the  city  severely  mulcted. 
In  A.D.  1232  another  great  fire  happened.  In  tho  following 
yx'ars  many  struggles  weru  maintained  against  the  injustice 
and  oppresAion  of  Henry  HI.  by  the  citizens,  who,  on  tho 
bruaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  a D.  1264,  eagerly  joined  the 
insurgent  barons.  They  burned  the  palace  of  the  King  of  tho 
Romans  at  Islcworih,  and  a summer-house  belonging  to  the 
king  at  Westminster.  On  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion. after  the  battle  of  Evesham  (a.d.  126  5),  tho  cit izeus  were 
n'lnpelled  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  loss  of  their  privi- 
leges by  heavy  payments.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
this  insurrection  there  was  a great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
London.  In  tho  year  1267  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
carl  of  Gloucester,  who  rcpellctl  fur  a time  tho  king's  army. 
He  was  however  obliged  to  submit. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Eilward  II.  the  city  was  first  threat- 
ened ami  then  occupied  by  the  insurgent  barons,  a.d.  1320. 
At  a subsequent  stage  of  the  troubles,  A-D.  1322,  several  ofthe 
aujiporters  of  the  king,  and  his  favourites,  the  two  Despen- 
cers. were  put  to  death  by  the  populace.  In  the  sub»«iucnt 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  a considerable  tumult  was  excited  on 
occasion  of  Wicliffe  being  cited  before  a synod  at  St. 
Paul’s.  Tlie  duko  of  I.nucastcr  and  I.xn‘d  Percy,  earl-mor- 
shal,  afterwards  well  known  as  the  carl  of  Northumber- 
land. supported  WiclifTy,  the  citizens  supported  the 

bishop  of  London,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  threaloiiod 
by  those  nobles.  This  tumult  had  almost  cost  the  city  its 
municipal  pri\nloges,  and  lod  to  tho  removal  of  tho  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  properly 
exerted  theras«*lvw»  to  put  the  citizens  down. 

The  rising  of  the  Commons  umlor  Wat  Tyler,  a.d.  13SI, 
WlougR  to  the  history  of  England.  In  1367  the  earls  of 
Warwick  sud  Aruudel  oud  the  duko  of  Gloucester  ossem- 


hled  a considerable  force  at  Hornby  Wood,  to  oblige  the 
king  to  pul  away  his  followers.  In  a d.  I3SH  the^ame  louls 
witlt  their  fuliowerx  assembled  a force  an<l  marched  to 
Loudon,  into  which,  nfter  some  hesitation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted. In  A.O.  131)U  the  citizeusof  Dmdon,  having olTcmlwl 
the  king,  were  obliged  to  appease  him  by  a gift  of  lU.UOl)/. 
to  prevent  much  heavier  consequences.  The  alienation 
producetl  bv  the  king's  oppre.ssive  conduct  induceil  tlm 
citizens  earfy  to  declare  for  his  rival  Henry  of  Buliugbroke, 
afierwards  Henry  IV. 

In  tho  reign  of  Henry  V.,  early  in  the  year  141.1,  several 
WicUffUes  were  scizerl  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  by  the  king  in 
jierson,  who  came  ui»n  them  with  an  armed  forco.  Trea- 
sonable purposes  were  impulcHl  to  them,  and  a great  num- 
ber were  nut  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a.d. 
1450,  l^nOun  was  seized  by  the  insurgunts  uiulerCade,  who 
committed  great  excesses,  but  after  a sharp  struggle  was 
driven  out  by  the  citizens.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  tho  Roses,  a meeting  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
was  held  at  London,  with  a view  to  a reconciliation,  and  a 
compromise  eflected;  but  some  tumults  arising  between 
their  retinues,  suspicions  arose  again,  and  each  party  pre- 
pared for  war.  In  a.d.  1460  the  Yorkists  were  ndmilled 
into  the  city,  while  the  king's  troo^is  occupied  the  Tower. 
IVora  which  they  fired  on  the  city.  The  ciUzens  however 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  the  same  year  llie 
king  WHS  brought  captive  to  Dmdon,  anti  a pvacif  was 
effected,  which  was  ver)‘soon  broken.  TTic  queen  was  about 
to  re-enter  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  March 
obligdl  her  to  retire.  The  earl  was  declared  king  by  his  army, 
the  citizens,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  first  in  St.  John's 
Fiedds,  Clcrkonwell,  and  uflerwar'ls  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in 
London,  A.D.  1461.  Ho  usKumed  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  year  1465  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  again  taken,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 

1470  he  was  released  by  the  carl  of  Warwick.  During  tho 
troubles  of  this  period,  a baud  of  plunderers  comraitteil  great 
excesses,  but  were  put  down  by  (ho  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  tho  leaders  immediately  hanged.  In 

1471  (lie  Yorkists  recovered  tho  city,  and  Warwick  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  tho  battle  of  Barnet.  An  obelisk 
erected  on  tho  spot  records  the  event. 

Edward,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Barnet,  marched 
to  London,  and,  after  parailing  tho  captive  Henry  through 
tl)o  streets,  quitted  the  capital  to  engage  Margaret,  Henrv's 
queen,  at  Tewkesbury.  In  his  absence,  London  was  al- 
tackud  hy  tho  Bastard  of  Fauconhridgo,  who,  after  several 
repul-sos,  retired.  Henry  died  in  the  Tower  very  soon  alter, 
and  Edwanl  diwl  ot  Westminster,  a d.  148.1.  The  murtler 
of  Edward  V.  and  the  usur)>ation  of  Richard  IIL,  the  euro 
nation  of  Henry  VIL,  his  marriage,  and  tlio  coronation  of 
bis  queon,  at  Westminster  (a.d.  1483-87),  took  place  in  Iaui- 
don.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Perkin  Warbcck  was 
sot  in  the  stocks  in  I.ondon,  and,  about  a year  after,  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  for  attempting  to  o.scape  from  the  Tower, 
where  he  bad  been  confined. 

London  was  tho  scene  of  many  of  those  acts  of  cruellv 
that  have  stained  the  memory  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  which 
need  not  bo  hero  enumoratod.  In  Wynt's  rebellion  against 
Mary  (a.d.  1554),  the  city  was  threalenod  hy  the  rebels, 
who,  after  obtaining  potscsston  of  Southwark,  raarchotl  to 
Kingston,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  inarched  through 
Brentford  and  Tumham  Green  to  attack  London.  Wyat 
was  however  repulsed  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  exe- 
obtton  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  followed;  fifty 
of  Wyal's  followers  wore  hangiHl  in  different  |>arls  of  tho 
city,  and  Wyat  him.scif  was  beheaded  soon  after.  At  tho 
time  of  tlte  Armada.  London  raised  a body  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  county  1000  more,  with  a few  light 
horse  and  lancers.  Tho  city  also  furnished  twenty-nine 
ships  and  barks,  and  above  2000  men ; and  the  mvrchiuit 
•dventurers  ten  ships  of  war.  In  a-d.  1601  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumuU  excitcil  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  wlio  was 
taken,  and,  with  many  of  his  supporters,  beheaded.  In  a.d. 
1605  tho  well-known  gunpowder  plot  was  formed  and  de- 
tected. 

The  ooramonoemont  of  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
wa.*i  marked  by  some  disturbances  nt  London,  whicb  was 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause;  and  on  tho  breaking 
out  of  tho  war,  the  px<«ages  about  the  city  wore  fortified, 
and  tho  trained  bauds  rui.scd.  After  the  battle  of  Edgu 
Hill,  the  carl  of  Essex  returned  to  Duulou;  and  the  king 
pursued  him  os  far  as  Breutfurd,  whicb,  after  a sharp  action, 
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he  raptured.  On  Ihii,  the  trained  bands  and  other  forces 
under  Essex  marched  lu  Turiiham  Green,  but  no  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  king  soon  quitted  the  county.  In  a.o. 
1643  the  cities  of  London  and  ^Ve9tminster  with  South* 
work  Were  surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  extent, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  parliament,  about  four 
ears  afterward.  In  1646  tliu  conferences  for  peace  at  Ux* 
nd^e  were  held.  In  1648  a tumult  arose  in  the  citv,  and 
the  holers  were  not  put  down  until  after  some  bloodshed; 
and  in  1649  Charles  1.  was  beheaded. 

In  1661,  after  tlie  Restomtion,  London  was  again  made 
Iho  scene  of  tumult  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men  under 
Venner.  The  great  plague  of  London  in  1666,  and  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  are  events  well  known;  also  the  great 
agitation  of  the  metropolis  during  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot  Tlie  attempts  upon  the  city  charters  and 
the  severities  inflicted  upon  some  leading  citizens  in  the 
( losing  years  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  reign  of  James  11. 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the  year  1688  James  11.  formed  a camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath ; but  his  army,  partaking  of  the  national  fueling,  de- 
serted him.  In  a.d.  1710  London  was  much  agilat^  by 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacbeverell.  In  the  rebellion  of  1746,  a 
camp  was  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  and  ibe  city  trained 
bands  and  county  militia  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march, 
in  1780  London  was  the  scene  of  destructive  hots,  ocxut- 
sioned  by  popular  hatred  to  Catlwlicism.  In  1816  there 
Were  some  tumults  on  account  of  the  corn-laws,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  on  account  of  reform  in  parliament. 
Since  then  there  has  boon  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
county  of  sufficient  importance  lu  bo  noticed  here,  (^eou- 
ties  (if  Btigland  and  Ordnattce  Maft*;  Coiiybeare 


and  Phillip’s  OuiUnci  of  the  Geology  o/  England  and 
H'alee;  Parliumeniary  Piq^ere.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Middlesex,  as  containing  the  great  rod  ro~ 
polls  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  of  England,  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  being  vastly  greater;  the  population 
of  the  other  part  of  the  county  not  includi^  in  the  metro- 
polis is  not  a fourteenth  of  tho  whole.  As  an  agricultural 
county  Middlesex  therefore  ranks  very  low,  being  the  42nd, 
or  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale.  Of  368,621  males  twenty 
years  of  oge  and  upw'ards,  living  in  1831,  only  12,61  6 were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  11,064  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery.  In  this 
latter  number  is  not  included  that  numerous  class  of  work- 
men of  the  best  kind  in  all  descriptions  of  manufactures, 
who  are  employed  in  London  for  combining,  fitting,  and 
finishing  all  tho  commodities  requisite  for  the  consumption 
ond  vast  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Workmen  so  em- 
ployed are  clasiwd  and  specified  in  the  detail  of  trades  and 
uandicrafts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  different  kinds. 
Independent  of  these,  the  manufactures  of  Middlesex  are 
not  of  importance.  More  than  6000  males  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  at  Bethnal  Green  and  iu  neighbourhood.  At  and  near 
Whitechapel  440  men  are  employed  in  sugar-refinery.  At 
Limehouse.  sail-cloths  and  chain-cables  ore  made ; crapeand 
oiled  leather  at  Enfield ; copper-works  exist  at  llorelleld, 
and  rousiard-roills  at  Staines. 

The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  population, 
&c.  of  ever)'  hundr<;>d,  as  taken  in  1631 : — 
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79 
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1586 
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2,411 
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13,961 

26,930 

6.242 

Klihorno  „ 

3,791 

4,224 
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220 

1*248 

1,606 

1,471 

9,'998 

10.093 

20,091 

6,143 

Guru  „ 

1,726 

2,019 

9 

82 

794 

619 

6.36 

5,697 

6.618 

11,316 

2,718 

Isluworlli  „ . 

2,464 

•2.871 

43 

161 

976 

736 

1,169 

6,616 

7,063 

13,668 

3, *209 

Finsbury  division  . 

20.616 

.34,669 

668 

2,049 

827 

21.866 

11,877 

70,641 

80.768 

151.409 

38,153 

Holborn  „ 

3b, 66*1 

83.467 

1428 

2,391 

676 

41,898 

40,993 

164.743 

191,612 

346,266 

93.148 

Kensington  „ . 

13,416 

20,179 

296 

1.060 

2062 

9.468 

8.669 

39,217 

48.744 

87,961 

20,827 

lower 

67,170 

84,282 

977 

6,940 

801 

62,897 

30,684 

168.146 

191,718 

3S9.H64 

89.304 

Rpclihurne  hundred  . 

2.716 

3.176 

29 

166 

864 

961 

1,367 

7.325 

7,887 

16,212 

3.798 

the  Walls  L 

j 8,00*2 

11,719 

32 

705 

1 

7,077 

4.641 

27,327 

28,461 

65,778 

16.869 

the  Walls  ^ 

1 8,733 

16,884 

49 

426 

29 

11,101 

4,764 

33.413 

34,492 

67,905 

19.147 

Weslininster  citJ  . 

20,616 

46,004 

412 

864 

119 

24,092 

21,793 

96,219 

106,623 

201,842 

69,963 

Militia  under  training  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

- 

200 

— 

Totals  • 

180,493 

314,039 

3919 

14,413 

9882 

173,622 

130,336 

631,410 

726,920 

1,368,330 

368,621 

Tlie  population  of  Middlesex,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing  periocU,  wus:— 

Malof.  Fenwlr*.  Tol«L  Isermus  per  cral. 


1801 

373,665 

444.474 

818,129 

1811 

434.633 

618,643 

953,276 

1821 

6.33,673 

610,968 

1.144,631 

1831 

631.410 

7*26.920 

1.368,330 

16-62 

20*06 

18*69 


snowing  an  increase  between  tho  first  and  last  periods  of 
640,‘2Ul,  or  about  67  per  coni,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
(hruughout  England. 

Couniu  Exvemet,  Crime,  4*e.— Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tne  poor  at  the  four  dates  of-~ 


C. 
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were  349.200, 
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10 
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for  each  inhabitant. 


n 


Tile  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  tlie  ve.ar 
ending  March,  1^8.  was  383,076/. ; and  assuming  that  the 
population  bad  increased  at  tho  wiinc  rate  of  progression 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  yemrs,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  nearly  6s.  fur  each  inhabitant.  This  lu&t 
average  is  below  that  for  the  whole  of  Eneland  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  fur  poor-rate,  oountvralc, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  tlie  year  ending  *i6th  March, 
1833,  was  968,724/.  19s.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  os  follows 

On  land  . . £69,833  13s. 

Dwelling-houses  . 823,248  16 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  . 67,362  2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &e.  I8,29U  9 


ToUl  £968,724  19 
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The  amount  cxpcnficd  w'as — 

For  the  rdiuf  of  iho  poor  . . X<347,Ot3 

In  suits  of  law,  rcmuviU  of  paupcra,  &c.  13 

For  other  purposes  , , 336/^3'i  18 


Total  money  expended  1,003»88S  19 
In  the  returns  made  up  fur  subsequent  years  the  de- 
scriptions of  property  assessed  are  not  specitied.  In  the 
vcitrs  1834,  1833,  1836,  1837.  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
939.890/.  6#.,  754.660/.  17#.,  641,378/.  13#.  (not  stated  in 
tahhis  for  1837),  atkd  373,106/.  respectively ; and  the  expen- 
diture of  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

1834.  1835.  1836. 


For  ihr  r«llrror  ill#  poor  683.412 
III  Miila  of  law.rpiiKiTsI  of  I W4?7 
{•Aupera,  Ita.  . i ‘ > 
r.-ijrRi#ul»  towaidi  tlte ) 

omnljr-ral*  . . [ 313.679 

Fur  all  otltor  purpoari  J 


483.011  16  406.037 
14.685  3 1343S 

4I.S68  10  66,164 

187.044  18  174.174 


1837.  19 

i 

360.961  383.076 

»;j5i  7.715 

i>ot#ivM.  71>380 
173.460  165.359 


TuU)  mosey  «ip«nil#ti  #:916.517  749.360  7 660.G90  543.795  637.730 


The  aiving  effected  on  tlic  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
‘2HU.787/.  13#.,  or  about  3l4  per  cent.;  and  the  saving 
effected  on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
199.336/.,  or  rather  mure  than  34  per  cent,  as  compared 
vmh  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Middlesex,  as  as- 
certaincfl  in  1833,  under  the  acta  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80.  was  7 ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  138.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1833) 
96,744/.  14#.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows:— 


Manual  labour  ■ . 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  . 

T.and  purchased  « . 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
I'nidcsmcn’s  bills  . 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  sun'eyor 
Law  cbargeK  . « . 

Interest  of  debt  . 

Improvements  . . . 

I>obts  paid  off  • . 

Incidental  expenses  . . 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed • . . 


£. 

#. 

rf. 

14,169 

19 

0 

12,741 

11 

0 

36,207 

13 

0 

30 

to 

0 

47 

14 

0 

4.992 

4 

0 

4,030 

17 

u 

1,303 

2 

0 

3,806 

7 

0 

4,306 

19 

0 

9.IUU 

0 

u 

8,313 

12 

0 

26 

3 

0 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  satno 
years  was  1707,  1701,  and  2977  respexUvely. 


The  number  convicted  was 
Acquitted  . • 

Discharged  by  proclamation 


183!. 

1S38. 

1«3X 

293 

342 

1368 

109 

1D3 

239 

1303 

1234 

1370 

In  1838  there  were  3488  persons  charged  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Middlesex.  Of  these  329  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person.  2U4  of  which  were 
oommoii  assaults;  130  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  and  2740  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  4 were  charged  with  arson;  143  with  for- 
gery, and  with  uttering  counterfeit  coin ; 11  with  perjury, 
27  for  riot,  and  84  fur  various  other  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  2576  wore  convicted, 
623  were  acquitted,  29  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill  was 
I found  against  246,  and  lOwero  found  insane.  Of  those 
: convicted,  4 were  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  of  whom  was 
executed;  the  sentences  against  them  being  commuied  to 
transportation  for  various  periods:  of  the  remaining  offend- 
ers, 22  were  transported  for  life,  2 for  Afteen  years,  86  for 
ten,  and  7U7  for  seven  years.  Sentence  of  imphsonnieiit 
for  3 years,  or  above  2 years,  was  passed  on  3 ; 70  were 
imprisoned  for2  years,  orabovo  1 year;  193  for  1 year,  or 
above  6 months;  and  1363  for  6 months  or  under:  I2C 
were  Aned.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders.  2663  were 
males  and  825  females;  919  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1818  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  682  couhl  road  and 
write  well,  7 had  receivcfl  superior  instruction,  and  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  of  the  remaining  62  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members,  and  registered,  in  1837,  was  12,817.  Of  these, 
9483  were  freeholders,  1063  leaseholder  973  copyholders, 
and  1292  occupying  tenants,  l>eiug  one  in  106  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  28  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  number  of 
electors  that  voted  at  that  election  was  9214,  viz.  6739  A’ce- 
holders,  730  copyholders,  8U9  leaseholders,  and  936  occu- 
pying tenants. 

This  county  contains  27  savings'  hanks;  the  number  of 
dcpiMitors  ana  amount  of  deposits  on  (he  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 


im  im  1834  1835. 

NnmWrordcimilort  , , 60.837  66.709  6)>43  6N.237 

Aiai>untor>ltpwil>  . i£l,Sa3,36<l  i61.55J.9iK)  .Al,7V5.3u8  iC1344.350 


) 


Total  expenditure  £101,498  13  U 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  69,373/.  18#.,  disbursed  as  fol- 


Tho  various  sums  place<l  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1638,  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1836.  1837.  1938. 


£.  #. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  2,831  17 

Gauls,  iKmses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 

taining  prisoners,  &c.  . 22,819  7 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &sc.  . 1,943  4 

Prosecutions  . . • 6,674  4 

Clerk  of  tho  peace  . • 1,782  9 

I,unatic  Asylums  . • 1,631  4 

Vagrants,  apprehending  end  conveying  1,103  19 
Constables,  high  and  special  . 120  19 

Coroner  . . . 1,534  12 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  26,190  0 
MiaceUaneous  . . . 2,740  3 


d. 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tutol  expenditure  69,373  18  0 
The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
ill  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1634,  were  respectively  16,692,  19,883,  and  24,965 ; making 
an  average  of  2387  annually  in  tho  first  period,  of  2840 
ill  tho  second  period,  and  of  3366  in  the  third  perioil.  The 
numbers  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  oach  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  202.  224,  and  1180 
res|>ectively.  Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences, 
there  were  eoromittea  for — 

15131.  1839.  1833. 

rolonics  . . 128  132  1094 

Misdemeanors  , 74  73  86 

P.  C..  No.  937. 
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Uepo-  TVpo- 

■iiwrt.  Dcpntlia.  •lU.ii.  DtpntiU.  Dr|n*il«. 

43.134  A970J»6  47.200  K.748  A331.3:M 

19896  swjtns  VI.&27  06.M01  24075 

3JU2  565,050  8/UO  Cit)’J.370  9685  666,125 

%902  301677  £/>8J  323.618  3,140  37r,648 

1,»1  914.280  U16  224.555  9f6.c«5 

201  49.757  1/9  44.994  1/9  45.005 


75.195  2.014,178  81M1  2,1^.300  91.379  2.424.239 


Education. — Tho  following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  Iho 
Education  Returns  laid  before  parliament  in  1833:— 


Scbools.  SchuUrt.  Tt«UL. 


Infant  schools  . » . 1U9 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2 to  7 ) cars ; — 

Males  . * 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified  • 

Daily  schools  , • .2,132 


3.065 

2,441 

3,226 


Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4 to  1 4 years : — 

Males  , . 49,991 

Females  . ♦ 34,446 

Sex  not  specified  . 8,031 

■ 92,488 


Schools  . • 2,261  ■ 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction . • • 101,220 

VoL.  XV.—2  D 
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SciM»U.  Scboknw  ToUl. 

Sunday-schools  . • . 329 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools  ; 
ages  from  i to  1 5 vears  : — 

Males  . . 23,440 

Females  . » 23,223 

Sex  not  specified  3,466 

52,121 

If  wo  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
8 and  15  years  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  us 
the  whole  population  since  IH21,  an<l  that  the  wliule  po- 
pulation hod  increased  from  1831  to  1S33  in  the  same  ratio 
us  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1H31,  wo  find  that  the 
nuinl>eruf  children  between  the  ages  of  2 and  16  residing  in 
MidiUcscx  in  1H33  was  469,663.  Only  two  Sunday'schuols 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist, 
wherefore  it  may  be  said  that  alt  Sunday-school  children 
in  this  Cduniy  haveopiwrtunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pro]Kirtion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  seme  children  is  thus  prutlueuil,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Suventy*nveiU'houts,  containing  1 1,629  children, 
which  are  huth  dailyaml  Sunday  sclKH>ls.are  returned  from 
various  places,  ami  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  At  u few  of  the  schools  there 
are  some  scholars  twenty  years  uf  age.  Making  allowance 
therefore  for  these  two  causes,  for  utu^riainly,  it  appears 
that  not  more  than  on^uarier  of  ihocliiMren  bctxieen  the 
ages  of  2 and  15  arc  under  mstruclion  in  this  oounly. 
maintenance  <lf  SchrtoU. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  tlie 
above  stateinvnU,  are — 

8cho)ar«. 

Infant  schools  • . 7.  containing  577 

Daily  sebuoU  • . 103  . 9,170 

Sunday'schools  . . 160  . 27,639 

The  schools  established  since  1016  are^ 

Hcltoldkri. 

Infant  and  Other  daily  schools  1,719,  containing  67,168 
i^unday-iH^huols  . . 219  . 37,434 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boarding-sohixiU  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  uf  daily  schools  given  above.  No 
school  in  this  county  appears  lo  be  (xmlinod  totho  children 
of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  reli- 
gious dcnommaliun,  such  exclusion  being  disc1amic<I  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Metliu- 
dUts,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  Lemling  libnities  of 
books  are  attached  to  164  schools  in  Middlesex. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS,  a celebrated  dramatist  in 
the  reigns  of  Eluabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the  cventh 
of  wlioho  life  are  even  less  known  than  those  uf  most  uf  his 
contcmjMjniries:  indeed  not  a single  circurastaiice  is  re- 
corded respecting  him  by  a writer  of  his  own  time;  and 
excepting  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  chrunuloger  to  the 
city  of  London  in  1620,  mentioned  by  Ohlys  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  Langbainc,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  uf  bis  bio- 
grn)>hy.  He  is  supposed  by  Mahmo  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  by  Xfiddleton  are  verv  minierouB. 
three  of  them,  ‘ A Mad  World,  my  Musters,'  tiie  ' Mayor  of 
C^ucvnlxwough.'and  the  ‘ Roaring  Girl,’  are  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection, and  the  rest  can  only  be  procured  separately.  The 
* Roaring  Girl*  is  extremely  valuable,  as  giving  a picture 
of  London  manners  m the  author's  time;  it  is  inior- 
sperse<l  wtih  much  uf  the  slang  which  we  find  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  ‘ Beggar  s Bush,’ and  the  heroine  is  a real 
character,  the  notorious  MollCutpurse,  who  was  introduced 
by  Nat.  Field,  a contem|>urary  dramatist,  in  hi.s  piece, 
'Amends  for  Ladies.'  A play  of  Muldletun’s.  callo<l  ‘The 
Wiich.Mias  gained  celebnty  from  the  ciicurostaneo  that 
Shakspcrc  is  suppos'd  by  some  to  have  borrowed  from  it 
bib  incantations  in  ‘Macbirtb.’  Besides  the  nuincruus  pieces 
by  himself  alone,  Middleton  osaisted  Rowley  in  ‘ The 
Cbangaliiig,*  ‘Tlie  Si>anish  Gipsy,’  and  ‘Tiie  Fair  Quarnd,’ 
and  both  him  and  Massinger  in  ' The  Old  Law  he  also 


joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonsou  in  the  composition  of 'The 
Widow,’  which  is  printed  in  DocUlcy. 

Middleton  does  not  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  drama- 
tists of  his  day.  His  two  best  known  plays,  ‘ A Mad  World, 
roy  Masters/  and  the  ' Roaring  Girl,'  are  chiefly  marked  by 
a bustling  variety  of  plot,  a succession  of  ineidents  somewhat 
extravagant,  and  a familiarity  with  low  life.  He  was  how- 
ever valued  by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  proved  by  bis  being 
chosen  to  assist  such  men  as  Jonson  and  Massinger. 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Richard  Middleton,  fisq.,  who  was  governor  of  Denbigh 
Castle,  in  Denbighshire,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Klisabcth.  The  name  was,  variously  spelt  in 
those  times,  Mydellon,  Mvddlelon,  or  Midleton.  The  dato 
of  Hugh  Middleton’s  birth  is  unknown,  and  nothing  liaa 
been  lecorded  of  tlie  course  of  his  life  previous  to  his  great 
undertaking  of  forming  the  Now  River  and  bringing  it  lo 
London,  except  that  be  was  a goldsmith  in  London,  and 
had  realised  a very  large  projwrly  by  the  working  of  soino 
copper-mines  in  Wales;  and  the  decisive  boldness  with 
which  he  engager!  in  so  vast  and  difiicull  an  enterprise  was 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  llio  conducting  of  hia 
own  mining  speculations, acquired  that  practical  kiiowlodgo 
of  levelling,  draining,  uuibanking.  and  all  the  diversity  of 
skill  and  ferlility  of  resources  necessary  fur  the  manageinviit 
of  such  a work.  [MiNt.NCi.] 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  EUrabelh,  the 
raelropoUs  of  England  being  very  inadequately  supplied 
« iih  water,  the  citileiis  of  London  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
nieiil  which  gave  them  the  legal  authority  to  bring  water 
fann  any  i>ari  of  Middlesex  or  HertforiUhire.  For  a con- 
siderable time  however  nothing  was  done,  lill,  on  ihu  28th 
of  March,  1606,  Hugh  Middleton,  ‘citixeii  and  goldHinilh/ 
offererl  to  bring  tol^ondoa  a sufficient  ^upply•  of  pure  wa^er 
; at  his  own  cost.  His  offer  was  accepted ; the  citizens  made 
I over  to  Iiim  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
act ; and  four  years  were  allowed  lo  complete  the  work. 
Having  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  preparations,  and 
fixed  on  the  ChadwuU  and  AmwoU  springs,  near  Ware, 
in  Hertfor<Uhirc,  us  the  sources  out  of  w hich  his  New  River 
was  to  be  formed,  on  the  2Uth  of  April,  1608,  he  com- 
menced a work  which, considering  the  iinjierfocl  mechanical 
resourt  e.-r  of  Ibul  age,  may  justly  bo  regarded  s.*,  stupendous. 
Tlio  distance  from  lajndon  by  the  road  is  about  twenty 
miles,  but  the  whole  course  of  tfie  river  is  ihirty-seveu  raiU*s. 
The  ground  through  which  it  was  to  be  brought  prescnlcxl 
much  difficulty  from  its  diversity  of  bottom  os  well  as  nf 
levtd.  In  some  places  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a channel 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep;  in  others,  to  conduct  the  stream 
over  valleys  in  troughs  on  womlen  Bup|Knts  upwards  of 
twenty  feel  high  ; and  a vast  number  of  bridges  were  to  be 
cuiiatructod  for  the  aceommodatum  of  those  through  whose 
grounds  the  stream  w as  curried.  TlK?se  difficulties,  together 
wiih  others  arising  from  the  oppositioti  of  interested  and 
iiilluoutial  |iersoiis,  rendertsl  it  impossible  lo  complete  the 
work  ill  the  stipulated  four  years,  and  Middleton  applied  for 
an  extension  of  the  lime,  which  was  granlcfl.  Soon  afler* 
wards  however  he  found  that  bis  large  proiierty  was  entirely 
exhausted.  He  applied  to  liis  fcUow-cilizuns  for  assistance, 
but  he  applieil  in  vain.  Ho  then  solicilcrl  the  king,  Janies 
1.,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1612,  entered  into  a covenant 
with  Middleton,  hy  which  he  engaged  to  j>ay  half  the  ex- 
pense, past  and  future,  on  condition  of  being  cntitleil  lo  half 
the  property.  The  work  was  now  pushed  forward  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  on  the  29lh  of  September,  1613,  fi\e 
years  and  five  months  from  the  cummencement  of  ibe 
undertaking,  ami  the  day  on  wliicli  Sir  ThunuiH  Midrlletun, 
Hugh'n  brother,  was  elected  lord-mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  stream  was  udiiutled  into  the  reservoir  prepared 
for  it  at  Sarller’s  Wells, near  Pciitonville.  In  the*  Biographia 
Britannka’an  inleresiing  account  w given  of  the  ceremony 
on  this  occasion,  w hich  was  altciidetl  by  the  lord-mayor  then 
in  office,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens.  1110  whole  expense  of  the  vrork  was  about 
500,009/.  Middleton  was  knighted  soon  atlerwards,  but  fur 
eighteen  yeans  after  the  completion  of  his  undertaking  no 
diiideiid  was  returned,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  the  first 
dividend  onl>  anuuinlcd  to  II/.  J9s.  Id.  on  each  slmro. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  wag  cum]Kdletl  to  sell  his  share?^  and 
to  support  Imuhclf  by  the  pn>rcasion  of  what  is  now  called 
a civil  engineer.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1622,  he  was 
create<l  a baronet  for  Ibe  following  reOMms  (tlia  king  by 
special  warrant  kimUy  excusing  him  from  the  payment  of 
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iho  usual  fine  of  1095/.):— ' 1.  For  bringing  to  tho  city  of 
London  with  exccMSiVe  rhargo  and  greater  difliruliy  a now 
cut  or  river  of  fiOHh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  ineKtima- 
ble  prcscnalion  thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a very  great  and 
kpacious  quantity  of  land  in  Bruding  Haven  in  the  Ule  of 
■\Vjgbt,  out  of  the  bowcUoh  of  the  sea ; and  with  banka  ond 
pylesand  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  mouii* 
Inins,  fortifying  tho  same  against  the  violence  and  fury  of 
the  wave*.  3.  For  finding  out,  M'illi  a fortunate  and  prosper- 
ouH  skill,  oxceeiling  industry,  and  no  small  charge,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  a royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whence  he 
hath  exlractitl  many  silver  plates,  which  havo  been  coined 
ill  the  Towor  of  London  for  current  money  of  England. 
W.  Camden,  Clarcnceux,  November  I,  162‘i.’  {Harleian 
Mttc.)  On  the  loth  of  November,  1636,  Charles  1.  re- 
Kr-.inled  to  Sir  >lugh  tho  whole  of  King  James’s  shares 
for  an  annual  rent  of  5Ub/.  Middleton  is  supposed  to  havo 
died  rtuun  afterwards,  leaving  a numerous  fomily  in  very 
imlifiereiit  circumstances. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  clear  and  very 
copious ; but,  a great  many  years  ago,  the  supply  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increased 
)»opulation,  the  New  River  Couiiany  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commis-sioncrii  of  the  Lea  River  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware,  which  was  conveyed  at  first 
through  pipes,  but  some  years  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  opening  matlc  of  six  feet  by  two,  which 
is  called  the  Marble  Gauge.  The  AmwoU  spring  now  runs 
into  the  l>:a  River,  and  has  done  so  for  a great  number 
of  years  ; but  an  ample  supply  having  been  obtained  fVom 
the  Lea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  New  Rivor  Company  made 
no  objection  to  the  AmwoU  spring  being  turned  from  its 
original  course ; the  time  howevor  when  it  was  done  is  not 
certainly  known. 

The  fall  of  the  Now  River  is  three  foot  mile,  which 
gives  a Velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  average 
width  Is  about  21  feet,  and  the  nveraip}  depth  about  four 
feel  in  the  centre;  so  that,  taking  it  at  Imlf  the  depth,  there 
is  a section  of  forty-two  sr|uaru  feet  tlowing  to  Loiuiun  at  the 
rale  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Sluice,  near  Highbury, 
the  river  is  dammed  back  to  the  height  of  taeniy  inches,  at 
Enfield  to  two  feet  four  inches,  and  there  arc  three  or  four 
more  similar  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the 
current.  This  has  been  dune  hecauw  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Ix*a  complained  that  the  New  River  Company,  by 
enlarging  the  bridges  and  taking  olT  iho  bends  of  the  rivor 
to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  I>mdon.  took  more  water  than 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  They  could  take  ouo-third 
more  if  they  had  the  right ; but  not  having  enough,  they 
have  erected  a stenni-enginc  at  Broken  Wharf,  which 
pumiiy  up  an  additional  supply  fn^m  theTliames,  pouring 
it  directly  into  tlic  main-pipe.  To  get  rid  of  the  eiiKinc  at 
BmUen  Wharf  the  New  Itiver  Company  have  tried,  but 
hiilierto.  We  believe,  in  vain,  to  get  an  act  of  parliament 
granting  the  right  to  take  an  additional  supply  from  the 
Lea  at  ToUenham,  and  with  that  view  have  purchased  Tot- 
tenham mill,  together  with  flfiy  acres  of  ground,  which  they 
Could  cunv^rt  into  a reservoir. 

The  New  River,  especially  in  winter,  is  occasionally  ren- 
dero<l  dirty  by  drainage  from  the  land  and  villages  along 
ts  course,  and  tlie  company  have  boon  at  great  expense  to 
purity  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  For  this  purpose  two  settling  reservoirs  were 
fonned  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mylnv,  the  Com]>any’s  engineer.  The  water  covers  an 
area  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in 
s^ime  places,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  average.  A parlor 
he  whole  ef  the  New  River  can  be  turne«l  into  tho  upper 
} csurvoir,  where  it  settlvs.  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a steam- 
nnginc.  and  poured  into  the  lower  reservoir,  where  another 
settlemenl  takes  place,  ami  the  water  U then  turned  again 
into  the  channel  of  the  Now  River.  Bathing  in  thu  Now 
River  is  now  entirely  prohibited ; and  men  called  walks- 1 
men  mow  thu  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven 
miles  from  each  other,  where  the  woods  are  taken  out 

Thu  capital  uf  the  Company  has  been  stated  by  tbemselrcs 
to  bo  l,tl38,‘126A,  divided  into  <2  shares,  or  1-1,426/.  per  sliare. 

We  subjoin  a short  table  founded  U]ion  a ‘Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,’  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Cuiu- 
muns.  in  August,  1834  ; by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie 
New  River  furnishes  almoet  as  much  as  the  other  seven 
companioa  united,  supplying  79,145  houses  (including  large 


raanufaclorios,  breweries.  &o.)  with  16,903.000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  average  rate  of  241  gnllons  jht  day  to 
each  hou.se,  at  an  average  charge  ofless  than  \d.  per  day. 

ru»rg<>  warly 
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(Stow’s  Surt'ey  of  the  City  Lonlon:  lUngraphta  Bri- 
tanniai ; Nelson's  History  of  UUngton;  Ilej,ort  on  the 
MetropoUe  IVateVt  1^34.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONYERS,  Iwrn  August  2nd  or  IX- 
cember  2"tb,  1683,  was  the  son  of  Wiihara  Mi'^dleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell.  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  tho 
age  of  seventeen  ho  w;is  sent  to  Trinity  (College,  Cai  abridge, 
of  which  collego  he  wo.h  two  years  afterwards  thuseii  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  17U2,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  deacon.  In  1 766  he  was  eiocicd  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  txillege;  and  in  1708,  joined  w ith  other 
follows  of  his  college  in  a petition  to  the  bi»hop  i f Ely,  as 
the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  lha  master. 
Middleton,  who  was  then  a young  man,  did  not  lake  a pro- 
minent part  in  this  proceeding;  but  the  feelings  of  husiility 
to  the  master  origmutud  bv  tlicHi  disputes  sank  deep  into 
bis  mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  must  determined 
and  dangerous  uf  his  enemies. 

Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  rcsideil  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a small  living  in  the  gift  of 
his  wife,  but  the  uiihealtliiness  of  the  situation  induced 
him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at  the  ond  of  u year. 

When  George  1.  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1717,  Middleton,  with  several  others,  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinitj' ; but  Bentley,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divi 
nity,  retused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a fecof  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  broad  pieco  which  was 
the  antient  and  customary  compliment  on  this  uceosion. 
This  demaixl  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
he  restored  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  wa.s  ati  illegal 
demand.  Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor’s court;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  degrees  hy  a grace  of  the  senate,  October  17,  171K. 
[Bkntlky.J  As  Bentley  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a commission 
might  DC  issued  by  the  crown  to  iiKjuiro  into  the  slate  of 
the  university ; and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  accordingly  published  ' A full  and  impartial  Account 
of  all  the  lute  Procee<lingg  in  the  University  of  Cambridgo 
against  Dr.  Bentley,’  which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  * was  the  first 
published  specimen  of  a style,  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  tho  whole  compass  uf  the  English 
language.  The  acrimonious  and  rcscutful  feeling  which 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disgui->e<l  by  tho 
pleasing  language,  the  harmunyof  thu  periods,  and  the  vein 
of  scholarship,  whicii  enliven  tho  whole  tract.’  (Life  <f 
Bentley,  p.  3»S.) 

A few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published  ' A Second 
Part  of  the  full  and  imjmrtial  Account  uf  all  the  lulu  Pro- 
cee<lings,  &c..’  and  also  *A  true  Account  of  the  present 
Stale  of  Trinity  Oillege,  in  Cambriilgo,  under  the  oppres- 
sive Government  of  their  Master,  H.  Bentley,  late  D.D.’ 
In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  declared  ‘ that  thu 
fellows  uf  Trinity  (College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proper  court  in  England  which  would  receive  their  com- 
laiiits and  Bentley  perceiving  that  his  adversary  liad 
cen  guilty  of  an  expression  which  might  bo  considered  as 
a Ubelupun  tbewhole  administration  of  justice  in  the  king- 
dom, brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King\ 
Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  nronounce  sentencu,  and 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  by  Middleton’s  begging  par- 
don of  Bentley  and  consenting  to  pay  all  tlic  expenses  of 
the  action,  which  must  have  been  considenible,  since  tho 
share  of  the  exiieosoa  of  the  prosecutiou  not  allowed  by  (he 
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Tno-Hlcr  of  the  courl,  au<l  paid  l»y  Triuily  College,  amounicd 
to  lf«u/. 

While  this  matter  uas  peiiihng,  BcMilley  published  Pn>- 
posnU  for  a new  edition  of  the  (Ireck  Testament,  wtlli  a 
sperinien  of  the  intended  work.  The  proposals  and  speci- 
men weru  drawn  up  by  candle-light  one  evening,  acconliiig 
to  Bentley's  own  coofesMon ; and  the  whole  sheet  bore 
niarksof  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly  availed 
himself  or  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  bis 
great  enemy  hml  afforded  him,  and  accordingly  published 
a severe  critique  upon  it,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  ' Remarks, 
paragraph  by  |iaragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  pub- 
lished by  R.  Bentley  for  a new  eilition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,* and  followwl  up  bis  attack  by  * Some  further  Re- 
marks ’ a few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Middleton  pro- 
fessed. in  the  commencement  of  tho  pamphlet,  that  ‘ his 
remarks  were  nut  drawn  from  him  by  personal  splocn  or 
envy  to  the  author  of  the  Proposals,  but  by  a senous  con- 
viction that  he  had  neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  ami  that  religion  was  much 
more  likely  to  receive  deirnnent  than  service  from  it,’  he 
iieveriheless  condescended  to  the  lowest  abuse  against  his 
antagenisl;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  iianlly  a mutch  fur  the  master  of  1 rinity. 

As  Mnldlcton  had  been  put  to  great  exi>«nse  and  trouble 
by  his  lecenl  prosecution,  nil  friends  in  the  university,  re- 
garding him  as  a sufferer  in  a public  cause,  resolved  to 
liestow  lumc  public  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly established  a new  utlice  of  principal  librarian,  to 
which  Middleton  was  electod  notwiihstanaing  the  violent 
npp«MMtiou  of  the  other  party.  Sliortly  oAer  his  election,  he 
published  a plan  for  arranging  tho  university  library,  which 
wns  entilletl  * Bibliotheca*  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinands)  Me- 
tluMhis  qiito^laiD,’  17‘23;  in  the  deihcaliou  of  which  to  the 
vice-chancellor  he  expressed  himself  in  a manner  which 
appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench;  for  which  ho  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bi’iiiiev,  and  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  oO/. 

Having  lost  hU  wife  shortly  after  this.  I>e  travelled  on 
tho  Contment,  and  spent  soinu  months  in  Romo  in  17-2-1. 
On  his  return  to  Englaml,  he  renewed  his  suit  against 
Rmlley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four  guineas,  who  at  length 
paid  the  money  to  MuUllulun  in  1723.  In  1726  he  pub- 
hslidl  a short  treatise  ‘ De  Mmlicurum  apud  vetercs  Ro- 
manos degentiumConditione  DisKcriatio;  i|ua  &c.  servilcm 
aiquo  ignobilcm  earn  fuisse  ostenditur;'  which  was  consi- 
dered an  insult  upon  tlie  whole  medical  profession.  Several 
pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to  it,  to  which  Middle- 
ton  replied  in  tho  fullowing  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  publisfie<l  hiii  celebrated  * Letter  from 
Rome,*  in  which  he  atiemplcd  to  show  that ' the  religion  of 
the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
uncestors,’  and  that  in  particular  the  riles,  ceremonies, 
dresses  of  the  priests,  &c.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
Were  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  re- 
reived  with  the  greatest  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  tho  author’s  life-time  ; but  the  free 
m.vnncr  in  which  ho  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Human 
Cathtdic  church  gave  offence  to  many  divines  of  his  own 
rotiimuniun,  who  suspected  and  maintained  that  the  author 
had  as  little  respect  for  tho  miracles  of  the  apostles  as  for 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  susnicion  was 
cmifirmed  by  his  next  publication  in  1731.  which  was  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Watcrland,  containing  some  remarks  on  \Va- 
terlaiid's  reply  to  Timlal’s  attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in 
a work  written  by  the  latter,  which  w»s  entitled  • Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.*  Tliis  letter,  which  was  tlrst 

fiubiisluMi  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  bo  written 
•y  Middle-ton,  gave  the  greatc.st  ofTence  to  the  clergy. 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester,  replied  toil;  and  so  strong 
was  the  ftK>ling  against  Middleton,  that  ho  was  nearly 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly  degradeil  from  his  uince 
uf  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to  make  an 
•-xplicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published,  in  1732,  * Some  Remarks  on  a l^ply 
to  the  Ih'fcnce  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Watcrland,  wherein  the 
Author's  Si-ntimonts  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  fully  and  clearly  explained,’  in  which  he  expressly 
asscricMl  ins  belief  in  Christianity,  and  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  attacking  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
It  must  huwever  be  admitted  tlat  Middleton  hod  s|Kjken 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a manner  that  w.1.4  calculated  to  give 
just  cause  uf  uITeiicc ; and  tberu  is  ubundancu  uf  evideuce 


m his  writings  to  prove  that  he  regarded  Christianity  m 
scareely  any  otlier  light  than  a repuhlicatiunof  the  law  of  na- 
ture, uud  thatheendeavuureil,  likeacertaiii  elo-ssof  morlern 
divines  in  Germany,  to  redwe  an  fur  as  pcusiblu  cvvryihing 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena,  lie 
expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictious  in  the 
four  evungelisls,  which  could  nut  be  reconciled  (Jfe/ieriiofis 
on  the  Variaiiont  found  in  the  four  Kvangelitit) ; he  ac- 
cused Matthew  'of  wilfully  suppressing  or  neghgeuily 
omitting  three  successive  descents  from  father  to  sun  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gosiiel  ‘ {IVorks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2-1,  4to.  ed.) ; 
be  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  inUlnkeii  in 
their  applications  of  prunhecics  relating  to  Christ  (/forAv, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  69);  ho  eonsiuored  the  'story  of  the  full  of  man 
as  a fable  or  aUegury’  (HbrAr,  vol.  iu.  p.  131);  and  with 
n^spect  to  tbe  prouhecy  given  at  the  fall,  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  sur;>ent's  head,  he  did  nut  he- 
sitate to  declare,  in  another  {lart  of  his  works  (vol.  iii.,  p.  I f*3X 
'that  men  who  itu|uire  into  things  will  moot  with  many 
absurdities  which  reason  roust  wink  at,  and  many  incn*di- 
bilities  which  faith  must  digest,  before  they  can  admit  the 
authority  of  ihis  prophecy  upon  t)>e  evidence  of  this  his- 
torical narraliou.’  Such  being  tlic  opinions  of  Middleton 
(and  passages  of  a similar  nature  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  from  his  works),  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  be  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  brethren  with 
suspicion,  and  have  been  looked  upon,  notw  ithstanding  his 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  a disbeliever  in  tlic  funila- 
nientul  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history,  w liich  hod 
been  recently  founded  by  Dr.Woodward,  which  appuiiilmeiit 
he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon  after  married  again.  In  (he 
fullowing  year  he  published  ' A Dissertation  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Kngland,'  showing  that  it  was 
first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  counlrymun  William 
CaxUm  at  \Ve.st minster,  and  not,  a.s  is  commonly  sup|Hisc-d, 
by  a foreign  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  rubhslied  hy 
subscription  his  most  celebrated  work,  ‘ The  History  of  the 
lufe  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,’  Ixmd.,  2 vols.  4lo.  There  were 
3U00  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
iu  sale  were  so  considoruble,  aii  to  enable  Middleton  <0 
purchase  a small  estate  at  HUdersham,  six  miles  fium 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  restdu<l  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life.  Middleton’s  ‘ Life  of  Cicero’  i»  written.  like  all 
his  other  works,  in  a pleasing  and  perspicuous  style;  hut 
the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in  favour  uf  his  hero  has  fre- 
quently led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  very  question- 
able actions,  and  oven  to  misrepresent,  perha]w  nut  inten- 
tionally, those  events  which  did  nut  reflect  rrvfht  on  the 
character  of  his  favourite.  [Cickro,  p.  158.]  Dr.  Parr,  iu 
a preface  to  a republication  of  Bellendcnus,  entitled  *l>e 
Statu,’  asserts  that  Muhlleton,  in  Ins  ' Life  uf  Cicero,*  bor- 
rowed very  largely  from  a work  of  Bellendcnus  on  the 
character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical  opinions  of 
Cicero,  which  is  ent tiled 'DeTiibusLuminibuHRomanoruin.’ 

Two  years  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a tramlatum 
of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus’s  to  Cicero,  with 
the  Ijitin  text,  and  a prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  ho  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  against  the  objections 
ofTunstall,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  coinjXMMtjou 
of  some  sophist  Tho  arguments  of  Middleton  weru  com- 
bated by  Markland  in  his  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  m a letter  (o  a 
friend.’  [Markland.] 

In  1745  he  published  * Germana  qusdam  Antiquitatis 
erudiliD  Monumenta,'  &c.,  in  which  he  gave  an  an-uuiit  of 
the  x-nrious  specimens  uf  antient  art  which  he  hud  coltecied 
during  his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  years  afterw-aids  he 
published  his'Trcati)^  on  the  Roman  Senate,’  in  whii-h  l»e 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  GUed  up 
by  the  {leople;  and  in  tho  same  vear  he  published  ' An 
Introductory  Discourse  to  a larger  work,  designed  tiereatlcr 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  winch 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  ages.’  which  was  followi-d  in  1749  by  ‘ A 
Free  Inquiry  into  tlie  Miraculous  Powers,’  &c.  This  work 
gave  even  more  otfuncu  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  Watcrland  ; 
it  was  tttlockeil  by  lyudwcll.  Church,  and  Chapnuin,  and 
was  generally  condemned  by  the  clergy  as  tenuing  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  miracles  in  gcnci^.  Middleton  how- 
ever disclaimed  all  such  intention;  and  it  must  be  allow^k 
that  whatever  may  Iiave  been  his  private  opinions^  he  does 
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not  m lhi«  work  aJvanco  anything  which  could  f.iirly  he 
conntruwi  into  an  attack  upon  revcalo<l  religion;  perhaps 
the  forraer  contn>ver»y  had  inailo  him  more  cautious.  The 
ubjurt  uf  the  * Kreo  lu<|uiry  ’ was  to  place  the  divmos  of  Ins 
own  church  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  edhcr  denying 
the  authority  of  the  father#  altogether,  or  eUe  of  aihuilling 
the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  maintains  to  bo  satisfactorily  eslublistiod 
by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early  fathers.  Ed* 
ward  Gibbon,  who  was  then  a young  man  at  Oxford,  chose 
the  latter  nllentative.  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  uf  iho  fatlicrs, 
[Gihbon.] 

In  1760  Middleton  published  ‘ An  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  Tendon’s  (Ur.  Sherlock)  Uiseourscs  concerrdng 
the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  and  his  A|H>$tles.  was  drawn  entirely  from  single  and 
separate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  uf 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  applied,  independently  ol 
each  other  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument 
that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  were  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  (hose  of  the  preceding  age,  ami 
that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  scries  from  the  time  j 
of  the  anteililuvians  to  the  prophecies  of  Malochi. 

Mitlilletun  died  at  Hildersham  on  the  28th  of  July,  1760. 
lie  sccuptod,  sliortly  before  his  death,  a small  living  from 
Sir  John  F'r^erick.  His  subscription  to  the  thiriy-nino 
articles  and  the  caiKins  of  the  church  on  that  occasion 
was  represented  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or  net 
it  is  dilTictdt  to  sav,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  works  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  * Life 
of  Cicero.'  Were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  4to.  1752,  and  subsequently  in  Qve  volumes, 
8vo.  Several  treatises  api>carcd  in  this  collection  which 
hod  not  been  published  befure,  of  which  the  roost  im|>ortant 
aro — ‘ A Prefui  e to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  the  Free  Inquiry;'  ‘Some  cursory 
RcHections  on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened 
at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul ;’  * Retlections  on  the 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  which  are  found  among  the 
Four  Evangelists;'  ‘ An  Ehs;iy  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues;’ 

* Some  Short  Remarks  on  a Story  told  by  the  Antients  cuu- 
cermnz  St.  John  the  Bvangclist  and  Cerinlhus  the  Heretic ;' 
and  * An  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  Littoral  Iiitcrprcta- 
liun  of  the  Full  of  Man.' 

MIDDLETON.  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D..lhe  first 
English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  rector  of  Retlleslon,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  WHS  bom  at  that  village  on  the  26th  of  January,  1 769. 
In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital.  Lomfuii,  and 
from  thence  ho  procecfleil  to  Fembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  uf  B.A.,  with  honours,  in  Jan., 
J792<  In  the  following  XIarch  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire 
Hero  ho  eiiilcd  a periiidical  work,  entilleil  the ‘Country 
Spectator,’  which  continued  to  ap|>ear  for  about  seven 
months,  and  most  of  the  papers  in  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Middleton  liimself.  In  1794  ho  became  tutor  to  the 
two  son.s  of  Dr.  John  Preiyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
ami  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment ho  remove^},  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Muncruft  in 
1 799.  having  already,  in  1795,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Prety* 
man  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1797  hs  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddii^n.  Esq.,  of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only 
brought  him  a great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but 
also  assisted  him  in  his  literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all 
his  raanuscripU  for  the  press.  In  1802  Dr.  I*retyman  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Bylhum,  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work.  ‘ The  IXictrinc 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  Now  Testament,*  which  he  published  in  1808. 
with  a dcflication  to  Dr.  Preiyman.  In  the  same  year  ho 
took  hU  degree  of  D.D.  at  (jambridge,  and  romov^  to  his 
living  at  Taiisur,  whore  he  discharge  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  afifection  and  esteem  of  his  people. 
In  I8U9  ho  was  appointed  bv  Bishop  Pretyraun  to  a stall  in 
thecalltLslral  of  Dncoln.and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaiumry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  181 1 he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the 
vicarage  of  St.  i*a&croit,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectorv  of  Rot- 


Icnham,  in  Hertfordshire.  Ho  fixea  ms  restdcnco  at  St. 
Pancras,  and  made  the  ac(|uaintaiu»  of  several  dignitaries 
uf  the  church  and  other  distinguished  individuals. 

About  this  time  a provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  frtr 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enabling 
the  crown  to  constitute  a bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was 
forthwith  made  a bishop’s  see.  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  and  consecratod  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  uf  May,  1814.  A her  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Society  fur  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a warm  supporter,  requesting 
his  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  India, 
and  after  being  elecl^  a fellowof  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Middleton  saifed  on  thobth  of  June,  and  arrived  inCaicuttu 
on  the  28th  of  November,  after  a voyage  which  ho  had  di- 
ligently employed  in  increasing  his  qualifications  fur  his 
olhee,  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As 
bishop  uf  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of 
which  ho  directed  his  particular  atlention  to  the  slate  of 
tho  Syrian  Christians  in  the  ncighbourliood  of  Cochin,  on 
tho  coast  uf  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's  Cullcgo 
at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  {Kissessions  in  Asia;  and 
ho  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  I6(h  of  De- 
cember, 1820.  Ho  instituted  a consistorv  court  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras,  but  fur 
ilie  upinionof  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  that  such 
a ines-sure  would  bo  illegal. 

Bishop  Middleton  died  of  a fever  on  the  8lh  of  July, 
1822,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Hu  was  buried  at 
CsIcuUa,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  meinury 
both  in  India  and  at  home,  lie  was  of  a tall  and  command- 
ing person;  uniinatod  in  his  nianncr;  sanguine,  generous, 
and  amiable  in  his  dispusitiun ; and.  in  his  rcligiuus  prin- 
ciples, firmly  attached  (o  the  Church  of  England.  As  all 
his  ]>apers  were  destroyed  by  a direction  in  his  will,  none  of 
his  works  have  appeared  besides  the  * Doctrine  of  tlie 
Greek  Article,*  the  {leriodical  publication  mentioned  above, 
and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts,  w hich  have  l>een 
collected  into  a volume,  to  which  a memoir  of  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton is  prefixed,  by  II.  K.  Bouncy,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford  (I.xmd.,  1824). 

Tho  object  of  Bishop  Middleton's  work  on  tho  Greek 
arlicle  is,  first,  to  establish  the  rules  which  govont  tho  use 
of  the  article,  and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  iniorprc- 
tatioii  of  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  fur 
or  against  ihu  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  arlicle.  Owing 
to  lliis  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  lias 
become  tho  subject  of  warm  discussion  among  thoolugians ; 
and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly  opposed  the 
views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have  however  b<‘en 
received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 
A second  and  improved  editiun  of  Middleton’s  wurk  wa.s 
edited  bv  Professor  Scholefiuld  in  1828,  and  a third  edition 
by  tho  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1833.  An  abstract  of  ihe 
work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

MIDDLEWICH.  [Chkshikx.] 

MIDHEAVEN  (Astronomy),  a technical  term  for  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  U on  the  meridian  at  any  given 
moment. 

MIDIANITES  Ma^uzvirat,  Ma^iqvuiot),  the  do- 

■T  1 • 

scendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturali  (Gen., 
XXV.  2,  4),  who,  with  the  other  sons  of  Abroliam’s  concur 
bines,  migrated  eastward  frum  Canaan  during  Abraham's 
life  XXV.  6).  In  the  time  of  Jacob  tlieir  merchants 

had  caravans  from  Gilead  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  (Geu.t 
xxxviL  28,  36).  In  the  lime  of  Muses  we  find  them  in 
Arabia  Potriea,  under  the  government  of  a high-piesl 
(Exoti.,  ii.  15),  and  leading  tneir  docks  as  far  as  Muiint 
Sinai  {Exod.,  iii.  I) ; but  they  did  not  extend  to  tho  west  of 
this  monnl,*im,  fur  the  Israelites  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  but,  un  the  contrary, 
Jethro,  their  high-priest,  came  out  of  his  country  to  visit 
Mosoa,  when  the  Israelites  wore  encamped  at  the  foot  uf 
Sinai  iEroiL,  xviii,  1-5;  Numb.,  x.  2‘J).  They  are  next 
metiiiomMl  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  of 
Muab,  to  tho  east  uf  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan^ 
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wlicrc  thoy  siifTerod  a ilefoat  from  the  Edomites 
xxxTL  3j),  and  where  they  a^aiii  appear  os  ulliea  uf  the 
Moahitt>H  when  the  IsraeUiits  orrived  the  second  time  on 
the  borders  of  l*iik*slino  (Xurnd..  xxu.  4K  Here  they  cor- 
rupted the  Isrneliieit  witit  the  lirentiuut  worship  of  their 
gud  Hanl-p«H>r,  aitd  wero  puninhetl  by  a dreadful  massacre 
( AV«^.,xxv.  xxxi.;  yo*A.,xiii.  21).  Thi*  calamity  however 
fell  only  upon  a part  of  the  nation,  for  they  afiorwarda,  with 
the  Auialekstea  and  other  ea?»tern  tr«he*,  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Uraulitoa,  atid  destn>ycfi  the  harvests,  during 
seven  successive  vcurs  (JuJjsn,  vi.  1-3,  33).  At  last  Gideon 
Uiulsft,  ri.  11)  'fercalcd  the  Midianiics  and  Ain&lckites  in 
the  plain  of  Jeiroel,  and  pursued  them  Iwyoiid  the  Joidat) 
vi.  33  ; vii.  viii.).  !n  the  lime  ot^  Uuiuh,  the  Mi- 
diuniies  were  still  knuw'n  us  a commercial  tribe  (/#.,  lx.  €), 
but  their  name  afterwards  laereed  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 

'J'lie  exact  country  uf  the  Mtdianites  U not  determined 
With  certainty.  Some  indetKl  suppose  that  those  in  Arabia 
Petrwa,  luonlioned  in  K.rt>din,  ii.  15,  were  quite  a different 
nation  from  those  on  the  cast  of  Palirsiuie,  the  former  being 
rclatisl  to  the  descendants  of  Cush  {Numb.,  xii.  1 ; Hab. 
in.  7).  Hut  the  raort!  cummon  and  more  probable  opinion 
i«.  that  the  Mtdianites  were  an  Arabian  noraa<lc  tribe,  whose 
imss4‘s^jims  extended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  up  towards  tho  plains  of  Moab.  while  there  may 
have  Utm  other  IkkHcs  uf  them  in  tlio  western  part  of  Ara- 
bia (I  A'»/;^s,  xL  18).  The  Arabian  gcogi-aphers  Abulfeda 
and  Hdri>i  mention  a town,  Madian,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  /Klanitic  gulf  of  the  Ro<l  Sea,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  the  niiKlern  Moilah,  which  is  probably  the  Mr)/iat’a  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  and  the  Macmvii  of  Josephus  (/fn/.,  xii. 
11.  I),  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Kusehius  and  Jerome. 

The  Midianitea  were  ffoverned  by  their  elder*  (Numb., 
xxit.  4).  ami  by  chiefs  or  kings  xxv.  15. 18;  xxxi.  8; 

J/o/iT***.  vii.  25 ; viii.  3,  5).  When  they  invaded  Palestine 
thev  were  very  numerous;  thev  jv*s.se»sed  many  camels, 
anif  had  acquinnl  gn*at  wenlih,  probably  by  commerce 
(Jutlni-n,  vi.  5;  vii.  12;  viii.  10,  24:  It.,  lx.  6).  Their  re- 
ligion was  tho  worship  of  Baal-pcor.  [Baal.] 

They  are  twice  called  Ishmuelitcs  {G>«.,  xxxvii.  28; 
viii.  24),  which  is  a proof  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  Arabians.  (Relandi,  Paltfttina,  98;  Winer’s 
b/itr/u‘1  Itfaiu'urterbuch.) 

MIDSHIPMEN  are  roun>.r  gentlemen  ranking  as  the 
higlieiil  of  the  (irst  class  of  petty  otTicers  on  hoard  a ship  of 
war  ; their  duty  is  to  pass  to  the  seamen  the  orders  of  the 
captain  or  other  superior  otficcr,  and  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  tho  duties  to  commanded.  They  arc  edu- 
cated for  their  profession  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and 
are  rcquiro«l  to  complete  two  years  service  at  sea  before  they 
can  be  rated.  Such  as  arc  appointed  by  the  st»ecial  authoritv 
of  the  Lords  Commivsioners  of  tho  Adiairaliy  arc  denorai- 
imlcil  Admiralty  midshipmen. 

By  (ho  regulations  of  18.13,  the  whole  number  allowed  to 
be  entered  on  board  a ship  of  war  varies  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  latter:  a sixth-rato  ship  may  have  eight,  and  a 
first-rate  may  have  twenty-four  midshipmen.  And,  on  a 
ship  being  put  in  commission,  the  ra]>tuin  or  commander 
may  lelecl  them  from  the  R»>yal  Naval  College,  subject 
however  to  the  approbation  of  llic  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Should  them  bu  more  Admiralty  or  College  niiddiipmen 
than  can  bo  provided  for,  their  lordships  may  give  apiMiint- 
meiilA,  as  extra- midshipmen,  to  two  nt  uiutl  for  anv  one 
ship;  tlicse  iniisit  be  in  the  places  of  an  iH)ual  number  of 
seamen,  and  they  are  iticludcd  in  the  complement  of  raid- 
slmunun  when  vacancies  occur. 

llie  monthly  pay  of  an  oHiccr  of  this  class  is  2/.  St.  for 
ships  of  all  rati**. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.  On  tho  eve  of  (he  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  tho  Baptist,  or  Midsumnier-day,  it 
was  long  the  custom  to  kindle  fires  at  midnight,  sotnetimes 
uiK*n  the  hills,  in  hononr  »if  the  summer  solstice ; n practice 
which  Gehelin,  in  hi*  ‘Allegories  Orienlal«i,*  says  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  antient  nations.  In  later  tiroes  these 
Were  sumcittnea  called  St.  .lohn’s  fires;  and  they  are  still 
lighted  in  Ireland.  The  ' Times’ new»ji.vper  of  June  29, 
1^33,  contains  an  account  of  a riot  at  Cork  in  consequence 
nf  sotno  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  numey  toward  the 
fire*  which  were  to  Im*  lighted  on  St.  John's  Eve. 

(Brand’s  I^tjait.  4lo.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  233  : Milner’s 

IfUjuiry  into  fcr(nm  Vu/ffar  Of»'ui<ma  foneernin^  the 
Cu/Ao/ic  luhiiintunit  and  th«  Antiquitiet  qf  Ireland,  bvo.. 


I»nd  , 1808,  p.  100;  Vallancev,  CirUect.  de  Rebus  Hibem.t 
No.  1..  p.  123.) 

MIEL.JAN  (calMl  GIOVANNI  DKLLO  VITEl.ono 

of  tho  most  eminent  uf  the  ElemtsU  artiittn.  was  Iwirn  in  15U9. 

Ho  ktudicHl  under  Gerard  Sci^rs,  in  whose  school  having 
highly  distinguislied  himself,  ho  went  to  Ko.hc,  wliero  he 
esi«ctany  studied  and  copied  the  work*  of  the  Caracci  ami 
Corre^io.  On  being  receive*!  into  the  academy  of  Andrea 
Sacclu,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  extraordinary  genius,  iliat 
Sacchi  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  a grand  design  which  ho 
had  already  begun.  But  in  nmsequeuco  of  some  disgust, 
the  cause  of  which  does  not  app<‘ar.  Miel  uhandoue*!  the 
elevated  subjects  which  hiul  hitherto  engage*!  liis  attention, 
declined  thu  friendly  pru|H>sal  of  Sncchi,  and  resolved  (o 
adopt  thu  stile  of  Haniboccio.  to  whom  he  u nowise  inferior 
in  lorco  or  brilliancy.  His  favourite  subjeetH  were  boltilay 
parties,  eamivaU,  gi])sies,  beggar*,  and  pastoral  scenes  ami 
persons.  We  speak  of  his  easel  picturu.s  which  arc  h.s 
finest  perfunnanccs;  but  he  likewisi*  painted  historical  pic- 
tures on  a largo  smlu.  bijlli  in  fix^sco  and  oil,  which,  though 
wanting  m elevnliuit  uf  design  and  gr.uo  in  the  hcad-s  «r« 
far  superior  to  whut  might  he  cx{)eetcd  from  an  nrtUt  whose  | 
subjects  were  in  geneinl  of  so  much  lower  a class,  lii*  piC' 
turc*  of  hunling-|iartiot  are  (inrlicularly  adinirerl;  the  j 
figures  and  animals  of  all  kmd>  are  designed  wiiii  exlruor- 
dinaryspiiit  and  truth  to  nature;  the  udounng  is  beautifully  ' 
transparent,  ami  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extremely  clear 
and  delieato.  His  great  niurit  procurcil  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appoinie*!  him  his 
prinrqial  nainter,  conferred  on  him  tlie  I'rucr  of  St.  kfau-  ! 
rilius,  aim  presented  him  with  a enws  set  with  diamond*  of 
great  value.  There  ure  many  capital  pictures  by  this  ai  list 
in  tho  imperial  gallurv-at  Vienna  ; and  in  a grand  saloon  in 
the  hunting  scat  ut  Turin  there  is  a iH'ries  of  his  nnbU’st 
productions,  representing  the  chace  of  various  kinds  of 
animaU. 

MIKHIS,  FRANCI.*:^  tcalied  the  Elder),  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  16.15.  This  admirable  artist  wa.A  at  fiist  plareil 
under  the  care  of  Abraham  Toornc  Vliet.  one  of  the  best 
designers  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  after  having  made 
ronshlurablo  progiTss  under  him,  he  became  a pupil  of 
Gcrtnl  Douw.  He  stKiii  so  far  surpassed  all  his  feUoa-*tu« 
dents,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  thu  prince  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Ho  e.xcellcd  Douw  in  elegance,  in  correctness  arul 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  sdk,  velvet, 
satin,  and  other  rich  stufl's,  ami  was  nearly  equal  to  him  in 
finish.  His  works  arc  rarely  lu  Im>  *eon,  and  moie  rardv  to 
be  sold,  and  their  price*  arc  very  high.  Besides  portraits, 
he  painted  conversations,  person*  |)crrorniiiig  on  musical 
instruments.  p.ntien(s  aitcnded  by  their  phvsirian.  kc. 

His  own  price  far  his  pictures  was  calculated  nccuiding  to  I 
the  time  he  spent  U|K>n  them,  at  the  rate  of  a ducal  an 
hour.  His  finest  |iomait  is  that  of  tho  wife  of  M.  Cornelius 
Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  carefully  rrcservtd,  according 
to  Pdkingtuti,  though  very  large  sums  had  l>een  ufTered  fur  . 
It.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  He  | 
died  in  1681,  aged  forty-six. 

MIERIS,  WILLIAM  (called  the  Younger),  the  son  i 
and  disciple  of  Francis,  was  born  at  ]..eyden  in  I6C2.  H« 
had  made  considerable  nrogru^s  during  the  life  uf  his 
father;  but  having  lost  liiiu  when  only  niiietoeu  year*  of 
age,  he  devote*!  himself  to  the  study  of  nature.  His  first  | 
subjt'Cts  were  taken  from  private  life,  like  those  of  Ins 
father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  after  iialuie- 
He  afterwards  attemptotl  historical  composition*,  and  lus 
firit  performance  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldo  asleep  on  the 
lap  of  Armida,sum>unde*l  by  the  Loves  and  Graces,  which 
was  so  highly  admirtH],  that  he  w'as  prevailed  u]k>ii  to  paint 
throe  ri'potitions  of  the  same  subject.  He  likewise  pniiitcd 
landscapes  and  animals:  and  was  so  admirable  a mo<lelii-r 
in  clay,  that  he  might  be  ranked  among  thu  most  eminent 
sculptors.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  design,  group- 
ing, and  effect ; nor  lias  ho  the  same  exquisite  touch.  His 
finishing  is  oxtrcmcly  delicate,  and  almost  ovcr>cai'erul.  He 
died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  cighty-fivc,  equally  esteemed  a* 
a man  and  an  artist.  The  above  account  is  taken  from 
Pilkington  and  others : but  Dr.  Waagen  is  much  less  f.ivuur- 
able  in  his  opinion:  he  says,  'The  degeiierai'y  of  Dutch 
painting  into  mere  mertianical  industry,  without  spirit,  wu* 
nianifi^ted.  in  all  its  dull  samcnesv,  in  this  master,  rao>t 
of  whose  works  are  extremely  chsagrccable  to  mo.’ 

MIEKLS.  FRANCIS  (vuHh*!  the  Young  Francis),  was 
tho  sou  of  William,  but  much  inferior  to  hrm.  Hu  made 
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numerous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  father  onH  f^ramlfatber, 
nit'l  it  is  probable  that  such  copies  are  put  off  at  public 
sales  as  (heir  pcrfurnmnccs.  Hois  more  (Ustinguisbeil  as  an 
historian,  by  his  ' Historio  der  Ne<lerlundsche  Vorsten.’ 
3vols.  fol.,  the  Hague,  1732-5;  and  ‘Groot  Chorterboek 
Her  Graven  van  Hmland,  Zeeland,  on  Vriesland,’  4 ruls.. 
Leipzig.  1753-6.  The  hi^tor)'  of  his  native  town  Leyden 
was  leH  unfinished,  one  volume  only  having  been  published. 
He  dtinl  in  1 7fi3,  aged  w?^’enlv-six. 

MIGNARD,  PETKR  (caiied  the  Roman),  was  born  at 
Troyes  in  16iy.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his 
fhthcr,  who  was  of  English  origin,  look  the  name  of  Mig- 
nard.  Ho  was  at  first  intended  for  the  rntnliral  profession ; 
but  as  he  manifested  a decided  talent  for  painting,  his  fatlier 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at  Bourses,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  celebrated  Voiiet,  Having  seen 
some  capital  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  left  Vouot 
and  went  to  Romo,  in  1636,  to  study  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  A.  Caracci.  He  sjient  iwenty-lwo  years  at 
Home,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  historical  pic- 
tures and  p«jrtrait8,  among  which  those  of  popes  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  were  Ihe  finest.  In  165S  he 
was  invitcil  lo  Paris  at  tho  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on 
his  way  through  Italy,  hud  thu  honour  of  painling  the 

fortniils  of  several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  their  families, 
n Fran«'e  be  acquired  the  fa\‘oiir  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  who  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and  gave  him  a jiatent  of 
Ti(»bility;  and  after  the  death  of  Ix;  Brun,  appointed  him 
principal  jiainter.  director  of  the  Royal  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory*. 
Mignard  executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  frewo  in 
France,  the  cupola  of  Va!  de  Grace.  He  also  adorned  the 
great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  subjects,  undertook 
sovirral  works  at  Versailles,  and  painte<t  numerous  portraits. 
Though  Mignard  was  far  inferior  to  the  great  !no<leU  that 
he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas  have 
much  duHcncy  and  grace;  his  compositions  are  rich;  his 
colourin|;;,  in  general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious;  and  he 
un<[uesiionably  is  in  thu  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  tho 
French  school.  Ho  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Nicholas  Mignanl,  Peter’s  brolluT.  two  years  ohlor.  was 
a very  respectable  artist:  he  studied  two  jears  at  Rome 
with  Peter.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1669,  where  he  was  di- 
rcTtor  of  the  Hoval  Acatlcmy  of  Painting. 

MlGUEU  SAN.  [Mexican  States.] 

MiniRU  ST.  [Meusb-I 

MILA'NO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Ctimo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ber- 
gamo (from  which  it  is  divided  hy  the  Adda),  on  the  south 
by  the  provinces  of  Lofli  and  Pavia,  and  on  tho  wont  by  the 
Ticino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sanliiiian  territory.  Tlic 
province  of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  I>jm- 
nardy,  and  is  watered  bv  the  Lamhn»,  the  Olona,  and  other 
niniienls  of  the  Po.  N’umorous  canals,  sonic  fur  irrigation 
and  others  for  navigation,  communicate  with  Ihe-^c  various 
rivers.  TTio  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
well  culliralcd,  full  of  large  villages,  farm  houstis,  and 
c<iuntry-Iiinises;  and  the  appearance  of  prusperily  is  gene- 
ral. The  rhii'f  products  are  corn,  rice,  fruit,  grass  for  cattle, 
ami  silk.  The  iwpulnlioii  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
citv  of  Milan,  in  1837,  consisted  of  377, .324  inhabitants,  and 
is  increasing  every  year.  Tlie  province  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts:  Milano,  Rtllafc,  Saronnn,  Barlaisiiia,  Monz.a. 
Verano.  Vimercatc,  Gorgonzola,  Gallamtc,  Cuggiono,  Busto, 
Ai*itizio,  Soma,  Melzo,  Melcgnaiio.  The  only  town,  besides 
Milan,  is  Moutu,  fen  miles  north-east  of  Milan,  with  alxnit 
10.000  inhabitants,  and  a fine  old  cathedral  founded  by  the 
).ongobanl  queen  ThciHlelindat  it  contains  several  cqckI 
]>!untings,  and  the  ;»orlralt»  of  all  the  Mvcreipns  wlm  nave 
worn  llio  iron  crown  of  Lonthardy.  from  AcilulpUiis,  the 
husband  of  Thcodrliinla,  to  Charles  V.  The  iron  crown,  so 
calliyl  Ik'c.iuso  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  tu  be 
mride  of  one  of  the  nails  frun  the  cross  of  Je.sus  Christ,  is 
kvpt  in  tho  catlicdral  of  Monz,!.  The  archives  contain 
many  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the 
iiiiK*  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  Monza  h.vs  al.so  a handsome  royal 
pnl.ice,  witii  a vast  jwnk  and  gardi-ns.  Tho  neighbourhood 
of  Milan  i*oniains  many  other  line  cmintiT  residences  bc- 
longuig  lo  the  Milaiic^*  nobility  and  landcif  gentry:  among 
otbera  Oinate,  Lcinatc.  Castclfazzo,  GiTiiietto,  Villa  Tru- 
vursi  near  l>?Hio.  and  Monluhello.  This  last  is  memonible 
from  having  boon  the  hcad-({uurters  of  Bonaparte  after  the 


campaign  of  1797,  and  during  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ccdefl  llic  peace  of  Carapoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello 
that  ho  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are  numerous,  wide,  and 
kept  in  excellent  rejiair. 

MILA 'NO,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  tho  third  city 
of  Italy,  being  next  to  Naples  and  Romo  in  population 
and  importance,  stands  in  tho  midst  of  a vast  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Olona  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  com- 
municotes  by  a canal  called  NavigHo  Grande,  which  flows 
all  round  the  original  old  town,  of  which  it  marks  the 
boundary.  This  Naviglio  and  another  canal  called  Navig- 
lio  di  Martesana  put  Milan  in  communication  with  the 
LagoMaggiore  and  thcLakoof  Ckimo  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Po  on  the  other.  Tlie  suburbs,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
space  than  tho  original  city,  arc  enclosed  and  surr<iuiul(.sl 
by  a line  of  ramparts,  wfiioh  is  pliuilcd  with  trec.-i.  and 
serves  as  a promenade.  This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is 
nearly  ten  miles.  Much  of  the  space  however  between  thu 
Naviglio  and  tho  ramparts  is  not  built  upon,  and  is  occu- 
pied By  gardens  and  fields.  The  population  of  Milan,  in 
1837,  was  145,397.  {lioUeUino  Slatialieo.)  In  1 770,  when 
tho  abb6  Richard  wrote  his  tour,  it  did  not  amount  to 
160,000.  In  1810,  under  Napoleon,  it  was  132,000.  In 
1816,  after  (ho  change  of  government,  it  fell  to  I29,0ou, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  incroasing  yearly.  The  widi'sl 
and  finest  streets  of  Milan  arc  in  (he  external  part  of  tho 
town,  or  suburbs:  (hose  which  lead  to  the  principal  gales 
are  callcil  0)rso,  and  servo  ns  fa.shionablc  promenades.  Tho 
Corso  di  Porta  Orieniale,  which  leads  to  the  Bergamo  road, 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  aiu 
mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  Tho  duoiiio,  or  cnlhednil, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tho  town,  and  its  lofty  spire, 
which  is  seen  from  almost  every  ] art  of  it,  serves  as  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  This  magnificent  building, 
all  of  white  stone,  and  dcdi«*ated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
begun  by  Gtoianni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
March,  1.366,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finUlieil.  The  exterior, 
with  its  liumlred  ^pires  and  its  three  lKoii>atid  statues  of 
various  sizes  looks  like  a forest  of  marble.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  a kind  of  florid  or  modem  Gothic ; (he  front 
» of  a mixed  style.  Tho  interior  is  vast  and  imposing, 
and  not  loaded  svith  ornaments.  TIhtc  aro  520  slops  lo 
ascend,  in  order  to  rcacdi  a galler)*  which  runs  rouinl  thu 
principal  spire,  from  which  tlicre  is  a most  splendid  view  of 
(ho  wliolc  Lombard  plain,  and  of  tho  chain  of  Alps  which 
borders  it  in  the  form  of  a orescent  on  the  north  slile.  The 
churches  of  Milan  ol>ound  with  fine  puintingy:  the  famous 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  tlie  refectory  of 
tlie  former  convent  of  Santa  Maria  dclle  Grazie,  though 
sadly  injuri'd,  is  not  yet  (juite  obliterated. 

Milan  is  a gay,  tfiriring,  modern  city:  its  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizen.s 
aro  generally  fond  of  good  living.  Numerous  cofree  houses, 
sideiulid  hotels,  abundance  of  hundsume  carriages,  elecanlly 
clressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well  supplied  with 
actors  and  singers.— all  attest  the  habits  of  a luxurious 
capital.  Milan  has  been  styled  ‘ the  little  Paris;’  and  the 
appellation  is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  (bat  ra]iiial 
mther  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  B*jI  Milan  is  also  u 
centre  of  learning:  it  is  the  place  of  residence  of  several  of 
the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are  published 
yearly  at  MiKan  than  in  all  (he  rest  of  Italy.  Gioja,  Ho- 
iiiagnosi.  and  Monti  made  Milan  their  habitual  residence ; 
M:inzuni,  Grossi,  Sacchi,  and  other  living  writers  Atdl 
reside  in  it.  The  fine  arts  arc  successfully  cultivated  at 
Milan,  ns  the  annual  exhibition  of  thu  works  of  living 
artists  proves.  Tho  engravers  Longhi  (lately  dead),  An- 
dcrlimi,  and  others  rank  among  the  first  in  Italy.  The 
museum  of  Brcra  contains  several  excellent  pamlings  of 
tho  great  masters ; among  others  the  Agar  of  Gnorcinn, 
tho  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  8t.  I’oter  i.iid 
Paul  by  Guido.  The  Ambrosian  library  is  well  known  f.r 
it.s  numerous  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  especially  for  its 
palimpsests,  derived  from  the  monastery  of  Bubbio,  and 
.aimmg  which  Mat  discovered  the  treatise  ‘I'b*  Rcjniblica* 
of  Cicero,  fragments  of  several  of  his  lost  orations,  the  letters 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable  remains 
of  antient  literature,  llio  library  of  Brcia  contains  160.060 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  (ho  public.  Among  the  privatu 
libraries,  that  of  the  nmrmiis  TriviiLz'o  coiuains  3U.UU0 
printed  volumes  and  20U0  M!SS. 
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Milnn  abounds  with  charilablc  institutions.  Tlic  mat 
hi>s]iilnl,  one  of  the  finest  and  Inrfjcsl  in  tlic  worhl,  has  been 
rklily  endowed  by  numerous  benefactors,  who«*  iwrtraits 
are  preserved  within  it.  A linguiar  but  harmless  distinc- 
tion bas  been  observed  in  these  portraits.  Those  boncfoc- 
tors  who  have  contributed  Iwlow  a certain  sum  are  repre- 
sented standing,  whilst  those  whose  donations  or  legacies 
have  been  moreconsidiTablc  are  painted  silting  comfortably 
at  tlicir  ease.  Four  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  ehilJrcn  arc 
sup|)ori€ftl  by  public  eonlributioiu.  Two  large  workhouses 
for  the  uneroploye<l  poor  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  as  well  as  a house  of  correction  for  criminals,  who 
are  cmployeil  in  useful  labour,  and  which  is  said  to  be  ad- 
inirably  well  regulated.  {Bollrltino  Stati$tico  di  Mihtno, 
January,  lb33.)  Milan  has  a savings'-bank,  the  deposits 
in  which  are  between  five  and  six  millions  of  livn^  or 
above  2bU,0bU/.  sterling,  an  insurance  company,  a mditary 
college,  a veterinary  w;hool,  a eon<K?rvalono  or  school  of 
music,  anda  school  of  ihcfinoarts.  For  general  education, 
there  are  two  r»>yal  colleges  or  Lyrea,  three  gymnasia,  a cle- 
rical seminary,  and  three  colleges  or  houses  for  female  eilu- 
cation.  The  elementary  schools  are  noticed  in  the  article 
I.omhahdo-Vknktian  Kingdom.  The  Society  of  Arts  and! 
Sciences  bestows  annual  prircs  for  inventions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance: 
they  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plntc-glass, 
jewellery,  nrtificiid  tiowers,  braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  IS  an  archbishop's  see,  the  resilience  of  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  It  has  a court  of  ap]H.-Hl.  a tribunal  of  prima 
istansa  fur  civil  and  another  for  niminal  matters,  and  a 
commcrrial  tribunal,  called  * Tribuimlc  mercantile  u di 
Cambio,’ 

The  public  gardens,  tbe  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which 
occupies  tbe  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  (he  several  avenues 
planted  with  trees  which  lend  from  the  gates  in  various 
directions,  afford  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  climnto  of 
Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occA.’jioniilly  cold  and  foggy  in 
wmler:  it  is  however  con.sideru«l  healthy. 

The  Circo,  <x  modern  ainphilheatre,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  French  dominion,  for  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and 
horse  races,  bull-fights  and  other  gniiies,  is  of  an  oval  form. 
Tlie  arena,  which  is  about  800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled 
with  water,  and  be  transformed  into  a naumachia  for  boat- 
races. 

nie  Duomo  and  La  Scala  theatre  have  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  travellers,  that  few  of  tnem  have 
done  more  than  barely  mention  any  of  the  other  erlifici*s, 
notwithstanding  that  Milan  contains  several  which  de«ervu 
examination  on  account  of  their  architecture.  Even  Woods, 
in  his  ' letters  of  an  Arrhiti.'ct,’  speaks  only  of  some  of  the 
older  churches,  scarcely  naming  any  one  building  besides, 
ur  any  work  of  the  last  or  present  century,  the  theatre  of  Iji 
Scala.  and  the  Arro  della  Fare  itself,  nut  exerpted.  Not- 
wiihstanilmg  the  imposing  grandeur  of  some  of  the  older 
palatzi,  or  private  mansions,  and  the  elegance  of  somo  of 
tile  inodurn  ones,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  been 
described,  or  rather  they  hnvo  scarcely  been  named ; ami 
yet  among  the  former  are  the  i*a!az7.o  Arcivcscovilc,  with  its 
fiHjwle  of  simple  grandeur,  the  Falazzo  Visconti,  remark- 
able  for  the  series  of  large  busts  im  the  pediments  of  the 
pnnripal  floor  windows;  the  Palazzo  Annone, by  Francesco 
Ricliiiii,  in  a rather  peculiar  rot  majcHlic  style;  the  Pa- 
I.TZZO  Marini,  now  the  Palazzo  di  Finanza.  the  work  of  Ga- 
Icazzo  AliAsio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste,  and  too 
much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque  as 
well  as  extensive  pile  of  building,  whose  principal  fai;ndo 
exhibits  three  cnlers,  a Doric,  an  Ionic  {in  pilnsfers),  and 
one  consisting  of  fluted  termini,  siirmuuntcd  by  masks 
ur  busts  fur  their  capitals.  Among  the  mure  recent 
sirurturcs  of  this  rla.ss  » the  Palazzo  Beigiuioso,  by 
{itiiscppc  Picrmanni  (who  died  l“y8Xtho  architect  of  the 
Toalro  della  Scala,  the  Monto  or  public  bank,  and  various 
other  edifices;  tho  Villa  Belgioioso,  bv  the  architect  Leo- 
piddo  Poliak  (died  IHOO);  and  the  i’alazzo  Bclloni,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewise  erected  the 
magnificont  marble  triumphal  arch  called  the  Arro  della 
Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  last-mentioned  structure 
are  w^vcral  of  the  arches  or  gateways  forming  the  cn- 
Irpiices  into  the  city.  Among  thono  the  most  remark- 
able m point  of  d*.**«ign  is  the  Porta  Ticinonsc,  or  di  Ma- 
rengo, a classical  piop)licum  of  the  Ionic  order,  prcsontiiig 


a double  distylo  in  antis,  that  is,  one  in  each  front,  conneclod 
by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by  a single  plain  arch,  lliis 
also  was  designcil  by  Caumda.  The  Porta  Nuova,  by  the 
architect  Zaiioja,  who  dietl  in  1817,  and  who  it  known  also 
as  a poet,  IS  a very  tasteful  design,  and  one  that  shows  con- 
siderable orimnahty.  The  Porta  Oricntalc  again,  With  ihc 
adjoining  buildings  a*  complete<l  a few  years  since  by  Van- 
tmi,  makes  a rich  archiU-clural  display.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Duomo,  not  one  of  these  cflificcs,  not 
even  Ihc  go^geou8ly-plclu^e^que  fagade  of  Santa  Maria 
proMo  San  Celso,  the  work  of  Galeozzo  Alessio,  nor  the 
luoro  rcttnc<l  elegance  which  stamps  many  of  the  build- 
ings by  (Jagnula,  Zanoja,  Poliak.  Gilardoni,  and  other  mo- 
dern architects,  has  been  described  by  the  pencil  of  any  of 
our  English  artists,  wlio  seem  to  have  visited  Milan  fur  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  delineating  w'hat  is  as  familiar 
to  us  from  print*-  a.<;  our  own  St.  Paul’s. 

The  Aroo  della  Pace  calls  for  more  particular  notice,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  embellishments  of 
Milan,  and,  after  the  Arc  dc  I’Eloile  at  Paris,  the  most  iui- 
p<irtant  monument  of  the  kind  erected  in  modern  tiraea; 
likewise  as  being  tho  principal  work  of  its  architect,  tbe 
Marchese  Luigi  Cagnola,  by  whom  it  was  commenceil  in 
1H07,  and  earned  on  until  his  death,  August  10.  1833,  after 
which  it  was  contimie'l  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and  finally  conv 
pleiod  in  1837.  It  stands  on  the  norlh-west  side  of  the  city, 
where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  Simplon 
into  the  spacious  Piazza  d’Armi,  and  is  not  only  completely 
insulatctl,  but  so  siiuntod  us  to  l>e  seen  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vaniBge  from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  as  regards  its 
two  principal  fronts,  one  of  which  fores  tho  noble  avenue 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards  the  city,  is 
viewed  betwoen  two  elegant  Doric  marble  buildings  (serving 
os  guard  and  toll  bouses),  which  are  placed  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  are  about  three  time?  the  breadth  of  its  front 
apart  from  each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entirely  faced 
with  marble,  and  higlily  enriched  in  every  port  with  relicTs 
and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both  upon  and  in  front  of 
the  attic,  forms  an  orcbileciural  mass  whose  general  dimen- 
sions are  7‘.2^  feet  English,  by  4'.^^  in  depth,  and  74  in 
height,  or  including  (he  sestiga  ami  statue  on  its  summit, 
the  extreme  height  is  feet.  Each  of  the  principal  frunU 
exhibits  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  witn  half-culumns 
behind  them,  ami  between  them  a centre  arch  (24  feet  wide 
and  48  high)  and  a smaller  one  (10  feet  9 inches  wide  and  28 
ft^et  high)  on  each  side  of  iU  The  entablature  (the  frioie  of 
which  18  enriched  throughout  with  figures  of  genii  holding 
festoons)  is  not  made  to  break  over  each  of  the  columns,  a» 

! in  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  neither  is  it  continued 
unbroken  througbuul.  ns  is  the  coso  in  the  arch  in  the  Green 
Park,  London,  but  it  forms  only  a single  projecting  break  on 
I each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  inconvuiieneo  is 
! avoided  of  such  a ma.ss  of  stone  being  suspended  over  the 
I wider  centre  intercoUimn.  This  di>po3itioii  of  the  enta- 
j blaturc  has  led  to  another  novelty  in  the  design,  for  instead 
i of  a statue  being  placed  over  each  column,  n single  rocum- 
. bent  one,  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  else  be  suitable,  is 
I placed  on  these  projecting  onlahlaturos.  Those  on  the  sidu 
towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers  Ticino  and  Po,  on  the 
, other  the  Adige  and  Taglinmento,  the  (wo  former  of  which 
' were  executed  by  Caeciatori,  and  the  latter  by  Pomiico 
I Marchesi. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  Arco  della  Pace, 

I there  being  no  transverse  passage  through  it  from  end  lociid, 

^ as  in  the  Are  dc  I'Etnilo,  but  roorely  an  opening  through  (ho 
I piers  separating  the  larger  arch  from  the  one  on  each  side  of 
; it,  owing  to  which  (ho  external  sides  or  ends  of  the  struc- 
ture have  the  expression  of  greater  solidity.  At  each 
' angle  of  the  attic  is  a bronze  e<|uestrian  statue  of  Victory, 
nb(.iut  thirteen  feet  high  ; and  on  the  side  towards  the  city 
the  centre  is  crowned  by  a colossal  figure  of  Peace  (ino- 
ilellefl  by  Sangiorgio,  and  cost  in  bronze  bv  Luigi  and 
Antonio  Manfreilini)  in  a car  with  six  horses.  KurlhW  than 
this  neither  description  nor  emimeratiem  can  be  given  of  the 
various  oilier  sculptures  and  reliefs  that  so  worthily  adorn 
this  magnificent  work. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a town  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  fv.  34)  and 
E'oljbius  (1>.  xi.).  It  was  taken  by  the  consuls  M.Marccllus 
and  0.  Cornelius  Sripio,  u.c.  221.  IJttle  is  said  in  history 
of  Milan  aftorwnnU  until  the  end  of  iIk*  third  century  of 
oiir  tpr.i.  when  Maximinmis,  the  culleagiie  of  Diocletian, 
A.xed  his  residence  at  Milan,  utul  surrounded  U with  walls. 
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which  were  twomilca  in  circumfcrcnco,  au4  wlncn  conti- 
nuinl  to  oiiclose  the  area  of  the  town  till  the  tune  of  Frc<leric 
I.,  in  the  tvelfih  century.  Valonlimaii  II.,  Tliooduaius  I., 
Honoriu<(,  and  other  em|>orurs  of  the  fourdi  and  t\fth  centu- 
ries, resided  oci-asionaUy  at  Milan.  At  the  fall  of  the 
AV(»torn  empire,  Milan  was  twice  dcvostatotl,  once  by 
Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges,  \.d. 
639.  and  it  did  nut  recover  from  their  ravaG^cs  fur  several 
centuries  after.  The  Longobard  kings  had  their  residence 
at  Favia,  and  Milan  is  little  noticed  in  history  during  their 
dominion.  It  remained  in  obscurity  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  centurj’,  when»  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  archbishop  Anspcrlus  restored  the 
walls  huilt  by  Maxiroianus,  and  thus  gave  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  From  that  time  Milan  recovered,  and  grow  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  became  gradually  the  principal 
city  of  Lombardy.  Tlio  remainder  of  its  history  is  given 
under  I^ourardy  and  Lomijaro  Citibs.  The  present  cilv 
of  Milan  lias  no  claims  to  classical  antiquity,  tho  onlv  soli- 
tary remains  of  Homan  construction  being  sixloun  handsome 
Iluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S.  Loreiuo,  which  are  sup* 
poso<l  to  have  formed  part  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Hercules 
by  Maximianus. 

The  history  of  Milan  has  been  written  by  Corio,  Ripa- 
monti,  Cateo,  Giulini,  and  lastly  by  Verri,  who  is  the  most 
critical  and  enlightened  of  the  native  historians,  ‘Storia  di 
Milano,’  with  a continuation  by  Custodi,  4 vols.  8vo.,  18'i5. 
Argelati  has  written  the  literary  history  of  Milan,  ‘Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum  Mediolancnsium,’  4 vols.  fob,  1745. 
Pirovano  has  published  a description  of  Milan,  'Nuova 
Guida  di  Milano,  coi  suoi  Stabdimenli  di  Scienzo,  di  Fub- 
blica  Bcneficenra  ed  Aromiuislraziuni,  Cbicse,  Palugi, 
Tcatri,'  &c.,  18'J4.  Numerous  other  authors  have  written 
upon  particular  buildings  and  other  subjects  relative  to  this 
important  city.  Sec  also  the  Phin  nf  Milan,  published  by 
the  * .Society  for  the  Ddfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.* 

MILDEW  is  a disease  which  attacks  both  living  and 
dead  vegetable  matter,  and  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
owing  to  fogs,  dew,  meteors,  and  noxious  exhalations,  but  in 
reality  is  cause^l  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  fungi.  This 
malady  is  often  of  little  impurtanco  to  the  subjects  of  its 
attack,  as  it  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  tho 
most  essential  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  are  fulfilled,  or 
in  such  a small  degree  os  to  produce  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  plants  inflated.  But  it  very 
often  liecomes  a most  serious  evil,  destroying  the  straw  of 
corn,  and  so  preventing  (he  maturation  of  tlie  grain,  ra* 
raging  the  fields  of  peas  and  beans,  destroying  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener  by  seizing  upon  his  peaches  and  nectarines, 
especially  when  forced,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  its 
evil  influeneo  to  the  orchards  and  every  description  of 
kitchen-garden  crop. 

The  species  of  fungi  which  produce  these  effects  are 
always  very  minute,  and  often  of  mirroseo|>in  smallness. 
Some  are  intestinal,  attacking  plants  internally,  and  only 
becoming  visible  when  they  break  through  the  surface  of 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  their  spores;  others 
arc  siqicrtlcial,  rooting  and  fructifying  upon  tho  outside  of 
the  epidermis.  These  two  classes  of  mildew  fungi  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguinhed. 

Of  the  inteslinai  fungi  the  following  are  the  more  com- 
mon, viz.: — 

1.  Vreda  ealle<l  the  Pepper-brand.  Tliis  plant 

attacks  wheat,  filling  the  young  seed  with  its  jelly-like 
spawn,  and  producing  myriads  of  fcclid  deep  brown  spores, 
which  end  by  occupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  ripe  grain. 

i.  Kriu^um  f^riteutn,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  which  overrun  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  ash,  the 
sycamoro.  See.,  forming  broad  grey,  orange,  or  brown 
blotches. 

3,  Various  kinds  of  Piteania.  The  mildew  of  wheat- 
straw  is  caused  by  Puccinia  graminum,  which  is  generated 
in  cavities  below  tlie  epidermis  of  the  stem,  and  protrudes 
when  ripe  in  the  form  of  dull  groyLsh-brown  broken  strim. 
Putrinia  Ueraclei  occasionally  attacks  crops  of  celery  and 
endive,  spreading  over  tho  flold  and  producing  the  appear- 
ance of  scorcliing. 

4.  jUcidium  caneellatum  occasionally  does  much  harm  to 
pcar  tree.s  in  the  orchards  of  Herefonlsbire.  It  appears  at 
first  like  bright  yellow  sjwts  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves;  by  degrees  a liquid  matter  is  exuded  from  them; 
at  the  same  time  small  conical  processes  appear  in  clusters 
from  the  under  side  of  tho  loaf ; (ht^sc  processes  enlarge, 
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become  fibrous,  open  at  the  sides  by  numerous  slits,  and 
thunco  discharge  their  s)>ure«.  This  fungus  often  produces 
tbo  most  dcstruclivo  consequences,  appearing  upon  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruits,  and  generally  (lestroying  the  tn^c. 
Another  s|)ccies,  ^Ecidium  lacertUum,  somelimc^  spreads 
over  hawtliorn  lK<lges  : and  the  common  orange-red  mildew 
of  the  Berberry  is  .Ecidittm  Zf<»r6cr<V/r>. 

5.  ScUrvtium,  a hard  kemel-like  fungus,  is  a less  com- 
mon but  sometimes  very  troublesome  visitor.  *9.  comj  nr- 
tum  occasionally  establishes  itself  in  the  rind  of  fiuits,  ren- 
dering them  uneatable ; S.  Cy/wir/zricr  and  others  attack 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  particularly  of  the  pear-tree. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  usually  found  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous individuals  arc  the  first  afrcc(e<l  by  the  mildew,  espe- 
cially in  the  caic  of  Uredo  and  Fuccinia  ; and  it  is  probablo 
that  the  spores  from  which  these  plants  arc  propagated  are 
drawn  into  the  circulation  from  the  sod.  along  w ith  the  fluid 
matter  on  which  plants  feed;  that  they  nre  carried  along 
into  the  stem,  and  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  thev  find  them- 
selves in  a suitable  situation,  disturbing  and  (Cisoi^anising 
the  tiiumu  by  the  production  of  their  spawn,  and  taking  to 
tbomsclves  that  nutriment  which  uould  otherwise  have 
been  applic<l  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Bauer  found  (but  he  could  alwavs  cause 
wheat  to  produce  the  Uredo  ftciida  by  rubbing  its  grains 
with  the  sporcsof  that  fungus  previous  to  their  being  sown ; 
and  Mr.  Knight  ascertained  that  by  sowing  pearstK-’ds  in 
soil  infested  with  the  Aicidium,  the  very  youngest  leaves  of 
the  seedling  plants  were  attacked. 

Of  svjte^icial  fungi  the  following  arc  tnc  most  remark- 
able:— 

1.  Cylindrosponum  mncfntricum,  a pulvcmlcnt  species, 
which  appears  in  dots  airanged  in  a circular  manner  upon 
tho  leaves  of  (he  cabbage. 

2.  Arroapartum  motnli>)trUa.—A  fi^qucnt  cause  of  the 
whiteness  of  leaves  ami  stems  in  vomjs,  &c.  It  conwita  of 
vast  multitudes  of  filaments  jointeil  like  a necklace. 

3.  Dntryiis  diffitxa  and  species  of  ihe  genus  Atpe^giUus, 
whoso  filaments  bear  tufts  or  branches,  covered  with  spores. 
These  form  the  white  mealy  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
onions  and  similar  soft-leaved  plants. 

4.  Erysiphe  commtmis,  which  formA  iho  mildew  of  peas. 
It  consists  of  white  cobweb-hke  spawn,  radiating  from  a 
solid  grey  spherical  centre,  filled  with  the  spores  of  the 
species.  Peach  mildew  is  often  caused  by  another  of  this 
genus,  the  E.  jHinnijsa. 

Tho  attaeks  of  superficial  fungi  aro  generally  brought  on 
by  tho  debility  of  the  species  attacked ; and  It  is  prolwible 
that  unhealthy  individual*  only  are  suited  to  the  growth  of 
these  parasites.  This  is  like  what  occurs  among  animals, 
which,  when  heallhv,  aro  scarcely  attackeil  by  paraHitical 
vermin,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  sickly  arc  overrun  by 
them.  Heavy  rains  occurring  suddenly  after  long  drought 
are  mentioned  as  a cause  of  this  kind  of  mildew ; and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  llio  plants  are  debilitated  by  the  dry 
weather,  at  which  time  tne  fnngi  seize  upon  them,  and  that 
as  goon  as  rain  falls  they  grow  with  rapidity  and  quickly 
overrun  the  plants.  It  is  said  that  deep-coloured  roses 
and  peaches  arc  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others:  this 
maybe  referred  to  constitutional  debility,  for  their  colour  is 
connected  with  a want  of  jiower  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  vital  functions  in 
tho  vegetable  kingdom.  Transplante<l  onions,  which  are 
less  vigorous  than  untransplanted  ones,  arc  the  most  subject 
to  mildew. 

These  couses  of  mildew  being  rightly  understood,  tho 
methods  of  preventing  the  evil  are  sufticienlly  obvious.  To 
euro  intestinal  mildew  the  soil  should  be  neither  too  rich  nor 
too  freely  watered,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  sporcsof  the  mddew-plants  from  being  eommu- 
nicatcvl  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Knight  stopped  the  attacks  of  ^Eci- 
dium  cancellalum  by  taking  up  his  mildewed  pear  trees, 
washing  their  roots  clean,  pruning  them  closely,  and  remov- 
ing thorn  to  a new  situation;  those  removed  became  healthy, 
those  left  in  the  soil  eventually  perishefl.  It  would  also 
appear  that  in  some  cases  plants  may  be  rendered  irjcapablo 
of  taking  tho  mildew.  Mr.  Bauer  says  that  if  com  attacked 
by  popper-brand  is  soaked  in  lime-water  for  at  Ica^il  12 
hours  and  then  well  dried  in  the  air,  before  sowing,  not 
only  are  all  Ihe  fungi  adhering  to  it  deslroywl,  but  the 
plants  themselves  arc  incapable  of  nourishing  tho  fungus; 
at  least  ho  found  that  prepnroil  grains  eould  not  lie  in- 
oculated. altlwuEh  unprepared  grains  could  ho.  With 
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rcgnrd  to  Jostroyinjf  superficial  mildew,  a restoration  of 
rigour  or  its  preservation  seems  to  otfer  the  best  chances  of 
success.  Mr.  Knight  prevented  his  peas  from  mildewing 
bv  watering  them  abundantly  and  constantly ; in  Scotland, 
w’here  the  climate  is  more  equable  than  in  England,  and  the 
night  dews  more  abundant,  pea  mildew  is  unknown ; the 
writer  ofthui  has  seen  a crop  of  onions,  perishing  under  the 
attacks  of  Botrytis  diffusa,  gradually  restored  to  neallh  by  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  schemes  of  slopping 
superficial  mildew  by  the  application  of  sulphur,  qoick-hroe, 
frenii  wood-ashes,  and  similar  substances,  all  of  which  have 
been  recominonded.  it  does  not  appoar  (bat  any  advantage 
follows  their  employment  Wlien  trees  ire  attacked  by  super- 
ficial parasites,  the  iiesi  plan  of  removing  the  evil  is  by  cutting 
off  all  the  raildewctl  branches  and  destroying  them,  together 
with  shreds,  nails,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  made 
use  of  it)  training  the  plants.  Mr.  Hayward  roeommemlH 
in  addition  that  ]>cnch-trees,  which  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew, should  be  subsequently  washed  with  a fluid  consist- 
ing of  4 gallons  of  rain-wntcr,  2 lbs.  of  soft  soap.  1 lb.  of 
flower  of  sulphur.  1 lb.  roll  tobacco,  1 quart  of  fresh-slaked 
lime,  and  I pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  whole  boiled 
topi?tber  for  half  an  hour. 

MILE.  This  word  is  deriveil  from  miliaret  the  mUle 
pastus,  or  thousand  paces,  of  tho  Roroan.s.  Each  pace  was 
five  feet,  and  each  foot  certainly  contained  between  ll’liO 
and  n*G4  modern  English  inches.  [Standabds  op 
Lrnoth.]  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  II ‘62  English 
inches,  tho  original  Roman  mile  was  therefore  1614  yards, 
<ir  nine-tenths  and  ono-sivlicth  of  an  English  statute  mile, 
very  nearly;  while  the  English  mile  is  a Roman  mile  and 
nine  hundredths  of  a Roman  mile. 

The  English  statute  mile  is  8 furlongs,  each  of  220  yards, 
or  40  pules  of  61  yards  or  feet  each.  It  is  also  SU  sur- 
veying chains  of  22  yards  each.  It  is  therefore  1760  yards, 
or  5280  feet.  Tho  square  mile  is  G400  square  chains,  or 
C 10  acres. 

The  remaius  of  the  Roman  mile  and  the  Gallic  or  Celtic 
league  [LEAdUE]  are  found  in  the  itinerary  measures  of 
most  European  countries.  The  following  list  (taken  from 
Kelly's  ' Cambist,'  eveept  the  statement  of  tho  Roman  mile) 
fwiU  show  the  itinertuy  measures  of  various  countries,  as 
they  arc  visually  reputed  in  English  yanls  and  statute 
miles.  We  have  placcil  them  in  order  of  magnitude.  The 
last  column  shows  in  round  numbers  how  many  of  each 
make  1000  statute  miles: — 


Y*nt«. 

SOtt.  miW«. 

Na  in  1000 
91  tniWft. 

1614 

Aniicnt  Roman  mile  • 

•917 

1091 

1628 

Modern  Roman  mile 

•925 

1081 

1760 

English  statute  mile  • 

1*000 

1000 

1808 

Tuscan  mile  . . 

1027 

974 

1984 

Antient  Scottish  mile 

1127 

887 

2210 

Irish  mile 

1‘273 

786 

4263 

French  posting  league 

2*422 

ill 

46.15 

Spanish  judiciallesguc  . 

2*634 

380 

48G() 

French  league  of  *25  to  the 
degree  . , 

2*761 

362 

6766 

Portugal  league  . , 

.1*841 

2C0 

6959 

German  sliorl  mile 

3*897 

257 

6H6-1 

Flanders  Icuguo 

3-900 

256 

7416 

Spanish  common  league  . 

4*214 

2.17 

8237 

PruRvian  mile  . 

4*680 

214 

8214 

Danish  mile  , 

4'694 

213 

8475 

I>anizic  mile  , . 

4*815 

205 

9113 

Hungarian  mile 

5‘  178 

193 

915.1 

Swiss  mile 

5-201 

192 

10126 

(ierman  long  mile  . 

5*753 

174 

11559 

Hanoverian  mile  . 

G ’ 5G8 

152 

11700 

Swedish  mile  . 

6*648 

150 

Tho  metrical  mile  of  1000  French  metres,  or  one  kilo- 
metre, or  100.1  English  yards,  is  put  down  among  the 
measures  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands;  the  geo- 
graphical mile,  or  the  Rtxlieth  of  a degree  of  latitude,  or 
about  2026  yards,  is  used  in  England  and  Italy:  tho  gco- 
graphic.il  longue  of  three  such  miles,  or  6076  yards,  is  used 
m Knglonil  ami  France  ; the  German  geographical  mile  is 
four  English  giMgrapbical  miles,  or  8100  yards  ; the  short 
mile  used  in  rubnd  (which  is  also  the  league  of  Brabant) 
IS  the  goograpbicoi  league  (C076  yds.),  and  the  long  mile  of 
the  same  country  i.s  the  Gentian  gtMigraphical  mile  (8101 
jdA.),  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  nulo  in  Holland.  The 
Arabmn  ruile  is  2148  yards ; the  Chinese  li  G?2  yards;  the 


Persian  parasang  6086  yards;  the  Russian  werst  1167 yards; 
and  the  Turkish  hern  I82G  yunU.  .All  the  preceding  state- 
ments relative  to  modern  measures  rest  on  the  auihuriiy  of 
the  work  cited. 

This  diversity  of  itinerary  measures,  particularly  as  ob- 
servable ill  countries  which  were  formerly  under  Homan 
sway,  can  only  be  conjecturally  explained  : partly  by  sup- 
posing that  the  mile  (Roman)  and  the  league  (Celtic)  were 
m pn>res5  of  time  eonroumlud  with  each  otiier(aslngulplius 
asserts  to  have  been  the  case  in  England),  partly  by  recur- 
ring to  the  well-known  tendency  to  give  tho  same  name  to 
measures  which  were  multiples  oac  of  the  other.  [League.] 
It  would  lie  much  beyond  us  to  attempt  any  derivation  of 
the  preceding  anumalous  measures,  cither  from  the  mile  or 
the  league,  and  we  shall  in  the  present  article  confine  our- 
selves to  the  history  of  the  English  mile. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  at  some  lengllu 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  ractrulogisu  and 
antitjuaries  havo  passed  it  over.  The  legal  hisloryissimply 
this;  that  previously  to  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  statutes 
on  weights  and  measures  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
the  regulation  of  (he  smaller  standanU;  while  in  tho  3Sih 
year  of  that  (}ueen  an  act  was  pasMNl  wliich  (perhaps  un- 
dosignedly  on  the  part  of  its  framers)  has  fixed  the  mile 
at  its  present  length.  This  statute,  though  it  is  always 
appealed  to  as  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion. yet  in  fact  does  nothing  more  than  incidentally  define 
a mile  for  a |mrticular  purpose.  Persons  aro  forbidden  to 
build  within  three  mrTci  of  lamdon,  oiid  the  mile  is  to  he 
% furlongs  of  40  jierches  of  161  feet  each.  But  whether 
this  mile  bad  become  common,  ami  only  wanted  (he  sanc- 
tion of  law,  whether  it  was  a new  measure  intended  to  be 
generally  enfurecd,  or  whether  it  wasmesrit  ns  the  measure 
fiir  the  particular  purpost*  indicated,  and  fur  that  purpose 
only,  cannot  be  gathered,  at  least  from  (he  recital  m the 
Statutes  at  large.  It  will  howevcrsubsequcntly  appear  that 
we  aro  not  without  something  like  a probable  account  of 
the  derivation  of  the  measure;  and  whatever  doubt  may 
rest  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  conHidcied 
by  an  xuthority  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  ((Jowcih  as  a 
general  declaration  of  the  length  of  the  mile.  Previously 
however  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
any  uniform  mile  was  in  existence.  Most  unquestionably 
many,  perhaps  most,  writers  made  use  of  a imlo  of  60('t) 
feet,  prebably  not  being  aware  of  the  English  foot  having 
become  lunger  th:ui  the  Hmiian.  and  intending  to  use  tho 
Homan  mile.  (Sec  (he  citations  in  League.)  Thus  Roger 
Bacon,  in  his  general  description  of  the  earth,  follows  (ex- 
cept as  heruinartcr  mentioned)  the  I^tin  writers,  and  uses 
their  mile  as  a matter  of  course,  without  the  least  warning 
of  his  being  aware  tlut  ho  was  using  a measure  different 
from  the  popular  one  of  his  time.  In  a writer  ihen  on  any 
malhetnatical  or  cosmographical  topic  tho  mile  may  bo 
presumed  to  have  6000  fret.  If  however  the  subject  had 
any  connuction  with  astronomy,  and  if  Arabian  writers  w ere 
referred  to.  it  was  nut  unusual  to  use  tho  Arabian  mile  of 
2UUU  yards  (according  to  Roger  Bacon’s  estimation,  Jebb, 
p.  141). 

If,  as  we  believe  wo  shall  presently  show,  a longer  mile 
was  in  popular  use,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  tho  authors 
above  alluded  to  were  aware  of  the  difference,  lliey  cer- 
tainly did  not  perpetuate  such  knowledge;  for  Dr.  Bernard, 
the  most  profound  of  English  roctrologisis,  found  the  mile 
of  5000  feet  suftlciently  common  in  old  writings  to  induce 
him  to  give  it  a uunie,  and  call  it  the  English  germetriral 
mile,  meaning,  wo  suppose,  that  principally  used  in  mathe- 
matical writings;  but  lie  does  not  give  the  least  hint  that 
any  other  mile,  except  this  gcomemcal  mile  and  the  statute 
mile,  was  ever  in  exUtence.  Nor  docs  his  predecessor 
Greaves,  when  ho  rentarks  that  great  differences  have  been 
observed  between  mcasurwcl  and  statute  miles,  hint  ut  such 
discordances  being  derived  from  llie  remaius  of  an  old  and 
different  measure,  or  at  any  acknowledged  measure  different 
from  tlie  statute  mile.  Tiiis  mile  of  6000  feet  continued  in 
use  among  seamen,  whoso  measures  depend  more  upon 
writers  on  navigation  than  on  acts  of  parliament,  until  the 
earth's  dimensions  became  biitter  known.  A very  obi 
notion  as  to  the  earth's  magnitude  gave  60,  or  at  mi>»i  62^. 
Komau  miles  to  the  degree.  The  sea  mile  tallied  with  that 
of  writers  on  shore,  until  the  measures  of  Picanl.  &c. 
became  well  known ; but  the  sixtieth  part  of  a degree  of 
latitude  is  so  convenient  a stamlnrd  measure  for  the  sailor, 
that  under  tho  name  of  a nautical  or  geographical  mile  it 
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has  lengthened  with  thocommun  estimation  of  the  degree  of 
latitude.  Tbuii  in  iho  time  of  Guntur  uo  find  the  degree 
described  as  6U  railcgi  of  ^000  feel  each;  though  he  cer- 
tainly says  (On  the  Crost-StaJ^e,  b.  xl,  cap.  6),  that  by 
coropariMii  of  obiH^irvatiuns,*  ho  tbmks  352,000  feet  nearer 
the  truth.  £\un  almost  as  late  as  the  Rovolution  common 
works  written  for  landsmen  describe  the  sea  league  as  three 
Italian  miles,  which  answers  nearly  to  1.5, OUU  feet.  By  the 
time  of  Dr.  Bernard  however  we  find  the  &eu  mile  described 
as  coinciding  with  the  statute  mile  (De  Mens,  et  Pond,,  p. 
2U2);  but  this  is  in  a work  of  science  and  authority:  and 
Oughtrod  (before  thn  date  of  Bernard's  book)  says  that  it  is 
* taken'  (or  rather  mistaken)  that  60  statute  miles  make  a 
degree.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  soa  league  would  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  from  the  common  league ; and  cer- 
tainly 15,000  fbet,  or  2’S4  statute  miles,  is  almost  the  same 
OH  the  length  which  diQ'ercnt  de<lucliun8  will  give  for  the 
old  land  league. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  tho  main  question,  the  length  of  the 
old  English  mile : premising  that  the  utmost  we  can  attempt 
is  a clear  proof  that  tho  old  popular  mile  dilTercd  consider* 
ably  fniin  the  modern  mile.  The  gradual  changes  of  this 
old  milo  (which  the  general  history  of  itinerary  measures 
may  lead  us  to  suspect)  must  be  traced  out  by  closer  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  authorities  than  mathematicians 
have  been  wont  to  make,  and  better  estimation  of  their  rela- 
tive values  in  a mathematical  point  of  view  than  antiquaries 
have  hitherto  been  capable  of  making. 

There  is  a trfuiitvin  among  antiquaries  (Sir  II.  Ellis, 
Prefiv:s  to  DomfS(Uiy)  that  this  old  mile  was  somewhere 
about  a statute  mile  and  a half.  This  tradition  is  not 
to  bo  relieil  on ; for  though  in  all  probability  it  agrees 
with  tho  truth,  yot  it  may  havo  arisen  from  another  circum- 
stance. Wc  have  more  than  once  heard  it  proved  by  tho 
assertion  that,  even  within  (ho  memory  of  man,  distances 
were  measured  in  tho  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  a 
longer  than  the  statute  mile;  for  instance,  that  York  was 
said  to  be  150  miles  from  I>mdun,  while  it  is  really  more 
than  l!)9  statute  miles.  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  the 
reason  )>crliaiis  difTerenl  from  that  given,  as  the  following 
account  will  show;*— 

The  first'actual  measurement  of  tho  roads  in  England, 
in  statute  miles,  was  made  by  John  Ogilby,  cosraogniphoi 
to  Cliarles  11..  and  was  pubUshod  by  him  in  1675,  under 
the  title  of  ' Britannia,’  with  copious  descriptions,  and  100 
copper-plates  of  the  mads,  in  a large  folio  volume:  tho  in- 
strument u*ed  was  called  by  him  a trh'‘irl-tUmensnr(itnr,SiX\d 
answers  entirely  to  the  pcnirabulntor  now  in  use.  Various 
editions  of  this  work  were  publishcrl,  of  which  wc  have  seen 
three,  and  D'Anvillc  mentions  a fourth.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  measurement,  as  compared  with  older  ones,  soon 
camo  into  general  use : thus  in  a little  work  for  men  of 
business,  called  ‘Tho  Complete  Tratlcsroan,  or  Exact  Deal- 
er’s Daily  Companion,’  L/mdon,  16S4,  we  lliitl  a list  of 
Ogilby's  distances  from  town  to  town,  compareil  with  those 
formerly  adopted.  The  latter  were  called  by  Ogiiby  cow- 
imled  miles,  and  ihcmcaningof  this  word  might  be  doubted, 
out  it  is  proved  to  mean  miles  in  common  use  by  previous 
publications.  Titus  in  Samuel  Morland’^  ‘Description  and 
Use  of  Two  Arithmetiu  Instruments,*  &c..  1673  (or  two 
years  before  Ogilby’s  publication),  wc  llnd  tho  distances 
calle<l  ‘comput^’  byOgilhy  sot  down  as  iho(suppr>se<l)  real 
distances.  D’Anvillc  appears  to  have  seen  an  edition  of 
Ogilby  (of  which  there  is  one  at  lea.^)  in  which  the  word 
com;>n/4f(i  is  always  contracted  into  com.  This  he  supposed 
to  mean  common,  and  the  whole  of  his  chapter  on  English 
itinerary  measures  {.Mesuret  liineraires,  cap.  x.)  must  in 
roosctpienee  be  read  cautiously,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be 
indisputable  that  there  was  a common  mile  in  use  at  the 
Revolution,  which  va.s  about  a quarter  longer  than  the 
statute  mile.  But  on  the  authority  of  tho  silence  of  Bernard 
and  Groaves,  above  referred  to,  wo  must  remain  of  a 
dilTercnt  opinion,  and  mu<it  suppose  that  the  computed 
miles  preserved  by  Ogilby  hud  been  iniendud  to  represent 
the  number  of  statute  miles,  but  erroneously  given. 

What  then  may  these  computed  miles  mean,  which  had 
served  the  common  purjx-^o  m the  estiuialiou  of  distances? 
Tho  word  computed  never  meant  reputed,  but  was  always 
applied  to  a result  of  reckoning  of  sumo  kind  or  other. 
Ogilby  says,  'Whence  these  compulations  aru^o  is  altogether 
unceriaiu  ; the  neurcsl  conjecture  is,  that  they  seem  to  ex- 

* ThU  of  oooiM  rvtwr*  lo  Uw  mHUure  of  Sscll,  which  |hi>e  3^,285  ftet 
(A.D.  1619) 


dude  tho  whole  length  of  tho  towns,  and  to  be  tho  distance 
from  the  end  of  one  town  to  Iho  beginning  of  the  next,  not 
regarding  the  fractional  parts  of  a mile,  but  taking  the 
lesser  integer.’  The  computed  miles  always  give  a smaller 
figure  than  tho  measured  ones,  or  the  same,  never  a greater ; 
and  a tittle  examination  will  render  it  difficult  to  supp'.isc 
that  the  preceding  explanation  can  be  the  true  one.  For 
independently  of  its  having  been  the  known  practice  to 
measure  the  roads  iVnm  a conspicuous  part  of  every  town, 
the  preceding  will  not  explain  difienmccs  of  four,  five,  and 
even  seven  miles  in  a stage  of  less  than  thirty;  neither 
will  it  explain  long  stages  being  often  of  tho  same  number 
of  computed  os  of  measured  miles.  Our  own  eonvictma 
is  that  the  computed  miles  are  nothing  more  than  distances 
measured  on  a map  in  a straight  line  from  town  to  town, 
which  differ  from  those  metvsurcd  on  the  roads  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  deviations  and  curvatures  of  the 
roads.  Should  this  opinion  be  correct,  we  might  ox|wct 
beforehand,  first,  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  would  appear  more  direct  than  the  general 
average ; secondly,  that  the  principal  roads  would  show  in- 
dications of  being  more  straight  tlmn  the  average  de»luced 
from  all  classes,  and  from  cross  os  well  os  direct  roads. 
Both  these  things  appear  in  the  general  results,  and  we 
can  clear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  bias  in  our  selection 
of  instances  by  thniwing  that  task  on  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  roads  near  I>»ndon  agitsc  so  much  hotter  in  tho 
computation,  so  called,  and  the  measurement,  that  both 
Ogilby  and  D'Anvillo  notice  the  circumstance,  and  con- 
clude that  a shorter  mile  was  in  use  in  the  neighbourhootl 
of  the  great  city.  Wc  find  on  examination  Umt  such  is 
tho  case  with  most  of  the  twenty-mile  distances  about  Lon- 
don, which  Yield  about  12U  measured  miles  for  lOU  computcxl 
miles;  and  this  happens  particularly  with  those  raulos 
which  come  earliest  m Ogilby's  work ; but  120  would  have 
been  increased  almost  up  to  the  general  average  by  taking 
twenty  miles  on  every  road  out  of  London. 

Secoivlly,  in  the  * Exact  Dealer's  Daily  (Companion,' 
already  quoted,  there  is  a selection  of  the  roads  to  which 
most  importance  was  attached,  upon  the  wluilc  of  which 
3953  computed  miles  answer  to  5020  measured  miles,  or  1 00 
computed  miles  mvc  127  measured  miles.  According  to 
D'Anville,  Ogilbya  whole  work  gives  76791  measured  miles 
of  road,  and  5765  computed,  so  that  100  computed  miles 
make  13.1  measured  miles.  Hence  the  remaining  2659 
measured  miles  give  1812  computefl  miles ; or,  olT  tho  prin- 
cipal roads,  100  computed  miles  give  147  measured  miles. 
These  results  place,  in  such  large  numbers  of  miles,  insu- 
perable difliculticH  in  tho  way  of  any  explanation  which 
should  equally  apply  to  the  greater  and  lesvor  roads;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  remains  only  the  hypothesis  that 
the  computed  miles  were  map-mea.sured*  (fistanccs,  and 
that  tho  larger  and  more  important  roads  were  straighter 
than  the  rest. 

It  is  bcliewd  that,  since  the  time  of  Ogilby,  the  roads 
have  been  much  shortened  by  the  various  acts  uf  (mrliameni. 
Have  the  miletirmei  been  altered  accordingly  f or  has  the 
increased  speed  of  stage-coaches  been  in  part  the  result  of 
calling  a shorter  line  of  road  by  the  same  number  of  miles? 
To  try  this  question,  wc  shall  roniparc  a few  distances  from 
place  to  place,  as  given  in  Ogilby's  ‘ Britannia,’  with  tho<<o 
in  Mogg’s  edition  of  Paterson's  * Roads’  (I8'2-1),  altered  m» 
as  to  start  from  tlie  .same  point,  namely,  the  old  standa^i 
in  CJornhill: — 


I.tondon  to  Worcester  . 

Ofilby. 
. , 112 

Mog|. 

114 

,,  Berwick  . 

. . 339 

337 

, , Bristol  . . 

. . 115 

117 

, , Bridgnorth 

. . 142 

142 

The  meaiurea  in  Ogilby  may  of  course  bo  erroueous ; but 
as  they  wore  certainly  made  with  a sufficient  instrument, 
and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  care,  and  as  in  our  country 
it  is  nobody’s  business  to  see  that  all  succeeding  milestones 
are  altered  when  a mile  of  road  is  saved  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  w'e  suspect  strongly  that  a remeasurement  would  »huw 
our  present  distances  to  bo  too  long. 

Tno  credit  of  the  antiquaries'  tradition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  considerable,  is  destroved  liy  lU  probable 
origin,  as  above  stated.  Wo  now  come  to  unuilier  i>(H:cies 

• If  onr  hypolh«b  be  ronort.  tl>**c  "ompuuM  *ho«U  dl*- 

laom  ut)  aa  iDcurreet  m*|',  •hieh  in  'ncuhey  iki.  We  (iiniHl  il.»m  •tre«' 
fphat  belter  with  ihe  county  napi  in  oUl  ediUout  ot  CaindeD’i ' Urium.ia ' ibes 
wua  out  awSna  owpi. 
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of  evidence,  tbo  leslimony  of  foreign  wiilcrs.  Tlio  new 
lui'aMircsofany  counlry  fouml  their  way  abroad  but  slowly 
ut  the  beginning  of  the  sovealeenlh  century,  an«l  we  shall 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  foreign  writers  of  the 
middle  and  end  of  that  century  varying  fiom  then  existing 
measures  in  their  statements.  Wo  shall  first  lake  the  ceo* 
grophy  of  Varenius.  first  publi'ihcil  in  i6o0,  and  c<litcu  in 
1672  by  no  less  a person  than  Newton,  then  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor. The  following  sentence  was  allowed  by  the  editor 
to  pass  without  comment  Triplicia  habenl  Angli  mil* 
liuria:  majorn,  quorum  2"4  o>quant  graduin  sivo  V)  Hol- 
landica;  mcdiocria  quorum  50;  minimu  quorum  60  vul  55/ 
Now  the  mile  of  Varenius  is  descnlwd  by  hiiusclf  as  con- 
taining la, 000  Rhineland  feet,  each  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  is  1 033  English  feet.  AVhence  it  may  Ikj 
deduced  that  the  throe  miles  described  as  KiiglUli  by  Va- 
reniuH  severally  contain  2'43,  1*3.1.  and  1*11  statute  miles 
(taking  * 60  vcl  55  * to  be  60).  We  liave  no  doubt  that 
Varenius  has  here  got  hold  of  the  leuca.  the  old  mile  or 
half  the  leuca,  and  the  modern  statute  mile,  which,  being 
not  sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote,  was  not,  tliough  the 
conlemporary  legal  mca.sure,  more  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  Again.  Ozanam,  in  his  ' Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary,’ A.n.  1601,  makes  tho  English  mile  a quarter  longer 
than  the  Italian  iiulo,  that  is,  considerably  above  the  statute 
mile;  but  his  accounts  of  ilinerory  measures  are  so  evi- 
dently theorisL-d  into  round  hundrctls  and  thousands  of 
gcomotncal  paces,  that  no  dependence  can  be  plai  cfl  on  any 
apcciQc  results  drawn  from  them.  If  his  geoinctrical  pare 
be  five  French  feet  (Paucton,  p.  179),  this  English  mile 
fwhich  he  states  at  1250  paces)  is  6250  French  feet,  or  2219 
English  yards,  that  is,  I '26  statute  miles.  But  this  is  hardly 
Worth  notice,  for  no  value  of  the  geometrical  pace  can  be 
taken  which  w ill  makeOzanam’s  account  of  measures  con- 
sistent with  itself.  We  shall  take  one  more  conjectural  de- 
termination of  the  mile,  derived  from  the  sea  league  of  the 
aevenleenth  century.  Gunter  slates  this  at  three  miles  of 
5000  fee!  in  a mile,  the  league  lieing  the  twentieth  of  a re-  | 
puted  degree.  Thu  author  of  the  ‘ Exact  Dealer’s  Daily 
Companion,’  above  cited,  calls  it  three  Italian  miles,  or 
4904  yards.  Now  if  the  original  league  were  the  land 
measure,  then  the  mile  (or  half  of  the  leuca)  would  have 
been  2452  yards,  or  1’4  statute  mile. 

D’Anville  endeavours  to  make  the  old  mile  the  same 
thing  as  the  original  French  league,  or  tho  Roman  mile 
and  a half  [Leaovr],  taking  the  computed  mile,  already 
discussed,  as  the  old  measure.  But  indc)>endently  of  the 
mile  thus  considered  not  being  long  enough  (and  we  have 
no  instance  of  an  itinerary  measure  shortening  by  time),  the 
distinction  between  the  mile  and  the  league  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  roost  common  notoriety  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  manuscripts;  and  previous  to  this  time  the  con- 
fusion which  might  have  made  D’Anvillc’s  supposition  true 
had  already  Icngthcnc'd  the  league  by  300  paces. 

The  only  way  of  detecting  the  Icni^h  of  any  measure,  a 
copy  of  which  is  not  absolutely  presen'cd,  is  by  the  know- 
ledge of  some  quantity,  which  having  been  handeil  down  in 
terms  of  the  old  meiuiure,  and  being  still  in  existence,  can 
be  rc-cstimated  in  term.s  of  tho  new  measures.  Unfortu- 
nately we  luivo  no  vei^  exact  measurements  of  well-known 
lengths;  nevertheless  by  using  such  as  we  have,  and  taking 
tho  mean  of  a considerable  number,  the  odds  are  much 
against  any  verv  serious  error  remaining  in  the  result-  i 
.\boul  1478  \Villiam  Bistoncr,  commonly  called  William 
Wircestre,  or  W’illiam  of  Worcester,  made  a tour  in  various  i 

tiarls  of  England,  and  vroto,  apparently  fur  his  own  use,  a 
arge  number  of  memoranda,  w hich  remained  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  were  published 
in  1778,  bv  Dr.  Nasmyth,  with  the  title, •“  Itincrarium  Wil- 
Iclmi  de  \VorceRire."  The  dale  of  the  writer  is  well  settled, 
for  he  asserts  that  in  the  year  1473  he  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  his  own  translation  into  E^igliith  of 
CM*ero  de  Scneclutc.  This  William  of  Worcester  was  given 
to  measurement : he  recocils  the  dimensions  of  the  churches 
which  ho  visited,  and  the  number  of  miles  between  the  se- 
veral towns.  From  the  latter  ciiumeration.s  wc  liave  col- 
lected the  most  definite  instances,  wiiich  wc  have  compared 
with  our  latest  road-books,  as  follows  (W  is  the  number  of 
miles  in  W.  of  W.’s  account ; R in  the  rood-books) : — 

• With  li  pat>Vuh(>il  U>«  • lllof-rarv  ef  llie  Iti  ly  Lftod,'  by  5imon 

■ rx]  wlioetet  woijld  cooiutl  ibf  bo>,K  at  ibr  »>i»t  l«>ok  uudrr  ihf  lMt<*r 

name  Is  lire  CaUtocup.  WliU  it  aliM*  publurbeU  the  Itaci  oo  Lirf<tuii« 
Veraet  rcfcned  Ui  in  Ui«  articic  uo  ibat  eubjeet. 


Oxford  to  Farrin^don  , 

12 

irk 

Furringdon  to  Woolon  Basset 

15 

9 

Gloucester  loTcwkcsburv 

7 

n 

Shepton  Mullet  to  Glastonbury  5 

Glastonbury  to  Bridgewater 

9 

15  j 

Bridgewater  to  Taunton 

7 

Uk 

Taunton  to  Wellington 

6 

7 

Wellington  toColliimpton  . 

10 

121 

Ck)lluinpton  lo  Exeter 

10 

III 

Ouery  St.  Maty  to  Exeter 

10 

13 

Plymouth  to  Saltash 

3 

Totals 

93 

1314 

To  give  the  best  chance  of  a correct  result  which  our 
present  means  afford,  we  must  increase  this  131  ( modern 
njad  miles  in  such  proportion  as  will  make  them  correctly 
represent  tho  same  roaus  at  the  time  w hen  W’llliuiu  of  Wor- 
cester travelled.  This  wc  have  no  data  fur  doing,  and  any 
supposition  wo  may  make  must  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic 
probability.  To  neglect  this  correction  altogether  would 
make  the  precinling  give  100  old  miles  equal  to  141  sta- 
tute miles,  and  this  is  the  lowest  conclusion  which  can 
be  formed.  But  if  five  per  cent,  of  deviation  lia$  boon  cor- 
rected since  the  old  account,  tiiat  is,  if  what  is  now  lou 
miles  would  have  been  105,  then  100  old  miles  may  be  stated 
at  148  statute  miles.  This  conclusion,  and  even  a stronger 
one,  may  be  reinforced  from  a totally  distinct  quarter.  But 
first  let  It  bo  observed,  that  since  roads  hare  no  tendency  to 
lengthen,  but  the  contrary,  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  of 
the  preceding  instances  as  make  the  old  rode  least  are  must 
probably  those  m which  the  distances  have  been  shortened; 
and  instead  of  being  the  cases  of  must  weight,  sro  precisely 
the  reverse. 

Though  the  preceding  instances  arc  quite  sufilcienf,  yet 
it  may  1^  satisfactory  to  name  one  or  two  short  distances  in 
which  a very  largo  mistake  is  impossible.  The  following, 
were  they  the  only  ones,  would  lead  us  to  Busi>ect  that  the 
old  mile  was  even  longer  than  a mile  and  a half  statute. 
William  of  Worcester  says  that  Wokev  Hole  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  Wells  whereas,  by  the  Ordnance  Map.  it  is  a 
mile  and  six-tenths  in  a straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Again,  Merkysberrv  (now  Ma.sberry)  Castle  is  placed 
by  him  at  two  miles' from  Wells  on  tho  oppo^itc  side:  it  is 
now  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  a straight  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Lastly,  Fenny  Castlu  is  said  to  U> 
a mile  and  a half  westward  towards  the  marsh,  whereas 
what  is  now  called  Castle  Hill  is  two  miles  and  three-quar- 
ters wustwanl.  'Hiese  instances  are  more  convincing  than 
the  preceding  as  to  the  mere  use  of  a longer  mile,  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  its  determination. 

Wc  must  now  remove  the  question  to  Palestine.  In  the 
description  of  the  earth  given  by  Roger  Bacon  (Jebb,  pp. 
180-236)  he  generally  follows  Pliny,  and  gives  di.staiicvs  in 
Roman  miles,  except  only  when  treating  of  those  parts 
which  the  Crusaders  visited,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
In  this  part  of  his  account  Bacon  relies  much  on  the  conver- 
sation and  writing  ofa  certain  W'llliclmus,  who  went  on  a 
mission  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  Tartars  in  125.3,  and 
on  the  oral  accounts  of  other  travellers.  But  the  country  on 
tho  distances  of  whose  (owns  he  is  most  precise  in  his  in- 
formation is  Palestine  itself.  By  taking  fifteen  well  defined 
instances,  and  measuring  the  eorrcs]Hmding  distances  on 
Moj'»r  RenneU’s  map  m parts  of  inches,  wc  have  the  fol- 
lowing, the  first  column  being  the  number  of  Icucm  in 
Bacon,  tho  second  the  number  of  inches  in  Reimell.  (We 
omit  sea-distances,  as  likely  to  err  cotisidcrably.) 


Gaza  to  A.scalon 

. 9 

•65 

Ascalon  to  Joppa 

. 12 

1*12 

Joppa  to  Aeo 

. 24 

2*48 

Aco  to  Can»arca  . 

. 12 

1*10 

Aco  lo  T)  re  . , 

. 9 

1*18 

Tyre  to  Sarepta  • 

• 

•49 

Sarepta  to  Sidon  . 

•34 

Sidon  to  Baruth  • 

. bk 

l-IO 

Bunith  to  Giboleth  , 

• 9 

•87 

Gibelcth  to  Tripolis  . 

. 9 

1*21 

Jerusalem  to  Joppa 

. 12 

1*50 

Jerusalem  to  Jericho 

. 9 

•67 

Samaria  to  Jerusalem 

. 12 

1*57 

Samaria  to  Cmsarea 

. 12 

ro3 

Aco  to  Nazareth  . 

. 7 

•72 

Totals 

15Si 

16*03 
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Tl«  scale  of  RenDcU’s  map  is  three  inches  to  n degreo  of 
latitude;  and  iho  only  rutnainiug  <|Uc3tion  is,  buw  much 
must  this  16 '03  inches,  which  is  a total  of  distances  mea- 
sured in  the  shortest  lines  from  phvo  to  place,  be  increased 
to  allow  for  the  deviations  of  Iho  rwids?  If  we  assume  that 
the  deviation  was  c<}ual  to  that  in  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  must*  increase  16'03  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
J‘i7,  which  gives  '20‘36SI.  It  must  bu  rt*mctnberc<l  that 
the  more  atlownnco  is  made  for  deviation,  the  longer  is  the 
leuca;  and  we  think  it  is  the  least  supposition  which  can 
be  made,  to  suppose  the  deviation  on  routes  in  Paleslino  no 
greater  than  m England.  Dr.  Bernard  states  that  it  was 
thu  practice  of  the  Oriental  geographer  Abu  Rihan  (A1 
Biruni  or  Hirunius)  to  deduct  onc-tinh  from  distances  mea- 
sured on  tho  roads,  to  obtain  the  true  distances  in  a straight 
line.  This  amounts  to  increasing  the  number  of  miles  mea- 
sured on  thu  map  in  the  pruportion  of  100  to  l‘JS,  and  is 
practically  accordant  with  the  prece<ling  rtilc  in  a question 
of  which  the  data  arc  as  rough  os  in  the  present  one.  I1ie 
testimony  is  valuable  as  referring  to  roads  in  the  East,  uml 
at  the  period  to  which  Bacon's  account  refers.  The  Icuca  is 
then,  on  these  suppositions,  ‘1335  of  an  inch  on  Renneirs 
map,  or  ‘0-I45  of  a degree.  Tho  length  of  the  degreo  in 
these  latitudes  being  a.ssumcd  at  303, 50U  fix't,  wo  decluce 
3*u6-l  slulutu  miles  as  the  length  of  a leuca,  or  1 *332  statute 
miles  as  tlic  length  of  the  old  mile.  If  we  were  to  reject 
the  correction  for  deviation,  the  result  would  bo  1 ‘206  sta- 
tute miles,  which  is  unquestionably  too  small. 

In  14‘22  Sir  Gilbert  de  l.;rnnoy  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  a tour  of  military  obsi-rvatiou  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  His  account  is  published  (from  a manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian)  in  the  21st  volume  of  thu  * Arvhaeologia.'  Ho 
never  mentions  the  league  more  than  once  or  twico,  and 
gives  all  his  distances  in  miles.  From  his  account  of  Egypt 
we  soon  found  that  iu>  hvpolhosis  would  make  his  distances 
agree  with  modern  travcliurs.  He  places  the  city  of  Cairo, 
fur  instance,  three  miles  from  its  port  Boolak,  which  dis- 
tance is  now  called  only  nn<t  mile.  [KaIIIRa]  But  on  ex- 
amining his  distance.^  in  Palestine  there  appears  almost  a 
certainly  that  he  used  a smaller  mile,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  (and  not  two)  make  the  league  of  Roger  Bacon.  The 
following  arc  all  tho  comparisons  which  his  work  affords  us 


the  means  of  making  :— 

Lmick-  ia 
MiUmi. 

From  Joppa  to  Aeo 

, 24 

6U 

25 

„ Aco  to  Tyro 

• 9 

25 

2*78 

„ Tyre  to  Sidon 

. 8 

20 

2*5 

„ Sidon  to  Baruth 

. 8* 

25 

2*94 

„ Jerusalem  to  Joppa 

. 12 

30 

2*5 

But  even  Lannoy’s  mile  must  bu  lunger  than  our  statute 
mile ; and  it  is  difGcuIt  to  explain  tiic  difference.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lannoy's  rode  in  1422  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  with  that  of  William  of  Worecstoc  in  1473,  or 
that  of  Bacon  in  1250,  being  shorter  than  either. 

So  fur  our  conclusions  proceed  upon  assumptions  of  the 
highest  probability;  and  (he  result  is,  that  from  the  English 
nicasurementa  we  may  infer  that  lUO  antient  miles  certainly 
exceed  141  statute  miles,  while  from  those  in  Palestine  they 
are  most  likely  nut  much  less  than  153  such  miles.  It  is 
highly  pcobable  that  the  result  is  nearer  to  153  than  to  141. 
If  we  were  to  take  a mean  of  both  results,  giving  them  equal 
weights,  tho  mile  thus  obtained  would  be  probably  too 
small,  and  this  result  is  I ‘47;  so  that  (as  mentioned  in 
LKAGiPii)  the  ratio  of  145  to  IVO  (misprinted  45  to  iUO)  is 
the  very  least  which  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  too  small 
oven  fur  n miaimum.  It  seems  to  us  that  a more  prub.'ible 
result  would  be  obtained  by  taking  153  as  a result  of  the 
measure  in  Palestine  (for  it  is  bard  to  believe  that  tho  cor- 
rect’on  for  deviation  could  have  been  too  much),  and  giving 
this  number  twice  as  much  weight  as  141  in  forming  a 
mean  of  the  two.  This  gives  149  in  place  of  147:  or, 
roughly  speaking,  wc  think  it  by  no  means  iraprobablo  that 
100  antient  miles  are  as  much  as  150  statute  miles,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  they  e.xceedcd  145  such  miles.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  evidunce  enough  that  very  different 
miles  were  in  use  among  writers,  ami  also  that  the  most 
ignorant  confusion  between  antient  and  modern  measures 
frequently  e.xisted.  Sir  John  Maunduvile,  for  instance, 
says,  ‘ Aftro  the  auctuurcs  of  astronoroye,  700  furlonges  of 
erthe  answoren  to  a degree  of  the  Armament:  and  tho 

* W«  take  Uiis  ftxifn  *oirc  roaEti  trial*,  out  of  ( book,  but  we  rely 
more  i»  Uk  ewtern  icofnpber  pnaandy  meotkHMyl, 


ben  87  miles  and  4 furlonges.  Now  be  that  hero  multiplyed 
by  360  sithes;  and  than  thci  ben  31,500  mylcs.  every  of 
8 furlonges,  aftre  rayles  of  ourc^ontree.’  Tho  old  astro- 
nomical  authors  uxo  the  stiuliuni,  which  is  here  made  to  bo 
thu  English  furlong,  a mcasuru  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nectiun. 

There  is  certainly  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  [LKAarp.] 
the  antient  minimum  distance  between  two  market-towns 
must  have  been  19  lumlern  statute  miles,  which  seems  a great 
distance.  But  it  must  be  remeniliurud  that  this  appearance  is 
a consequence  of  the  notions  derived  from  the  modern  inter- 
pretations of  (he  courts,  which  make  the  Icuca  to  be  a statute 
mile ; so  that  seven  miles  has  long  been  tho  legal  distance. 
This  interpretation  is  so  preposterous  that  it  must  be  thrown 
asidu ; for  even  if  tlic  mile  of  Bruuton  and  Klein  were  the 
mile  of  the  bfioks,  and  not  tho  mile  of  the  the  leuca 

would  bu  10,000  fuel,  or  two  statute  miles  all  but  the  tenth 
ufa  mile.  And  the  reason  given  by  Bmetun  certainly  re- 
quires some  greater  dtsiancu  than  seven  miles.  Fur  ho 
implies  [La  veur,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  376]  that  thu  third  of  a day’s 
work  should  bo  half  thu  distance  of  two  markets;  aiid 
gives  a time  for  buying  and  soiling  nut  lunger  in  duration 
than  that  allowed  fur  going  to  the  market.  Reading  this 
paragraph  by  the  inudern  interpretation  of  the  courts,  tho 
lime  of  business  would  be  that  in  which  a laden  horse 
ur  market-cart  would  go  tliruo  miles  and  a half;  and  if. 
taking  into  account  thu  batlncss  of  roads  in  the  Afleunth 
century,  wo  allow  even  os  much  as  two  hours  for  this,  then 
the  day's  work  would  be  only  six  hours.  According  to  our 
reading  thu  time  of  going  nine  miles  and  a half  would  bo 
thu  time  of  businuss;  or  allowing  tbreo  miles  an  liuur,  the 
day’s  Work  would  be  something  more  than  nine  hours.  It 
may  however  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  the  mile 
of  5U00  feet,  or  that  of  tho  books,  was  that  of  the  courts  of 
judicaUire,  which  would  give  about  12i  statute  miles  as  tho 
distance  in  question. 

^Vo  conjecture  that  the  length  of  tho  antient  mile  arose 
from  that  confusion  helwecu  the  mile  and  tho  leuca  which 
is  referred  to  by  Ingulpluis.  [kE.votru.]  Thu  leuca  of  Aflecii 
hundred  paces  would,  when  the  foot  attaincfl  its  |K'rmanunt 
length,  bu  1*42  ino<Iern  statute  miles,  to  which  the  terra 
inilu  being  applied,  wu  have  the  probable  beginning  of  the 
old  mile,  that  is,  we  ailont  DWiiville's  conclusion  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  If  in  tho  meanwhile  the  luuca  of  2utl0 
paces  came  into  use  (a.s,  according  to  Ingulpiius,  it  did), 
which  would  bo  called  in  tho  books  two  miles  (ns  in  fact  it 
was  two  miles  of  the  tenters)^  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a now  luuca  of  two  long  miles  should  be  formed  frum 
tho  mile  of  the  people.  Ttiis  would  be  but  a poor  conjec- 
ture fur  tho  cstahlisnmuiit  of  a measure ; but  it  has  great 
force  in  reference  to  a mile,  the  existence  of  which  U sepa- 
rately proved.  And  though  Ingulpiius  status  that  the  word 
Icuca  was  introduced  os  meaning  a mile,  yut  it  is  more  likely 
that  tho  new  measure  should  have  been  introduced  under 
the  old  name,  than  the  new  namu  for  tlie  old  measure : it  is 
moreover  tolerably  curtain  that  the  conquerors  would  attempt 
to  intruduco  both  their  measure  aud  its  nunu',  while  tho 
people  would  be  able  to  resist  the  latter,  but  nut  the  former. 

I'lio  origin  of  tho  statute  mile  may  pcrlia[i>s  bo  explained 
as  follows:— The  furlong,  or  quaraiiteiia,  was  not  a pari  of 
thu  Roman  itinerary  system  of  measures.  It  grew  out  of 
the  perch,  or  pcnicata,  a measure  originally  of  small  lengths, 
as  in  buying  or  selling  of  land,  40  of  which  wore  made  into 
one  by  (he  simple  name  of  forty-long,  or  furlong.  The 
great  variations  ofthe  pcrdi,  indifferent  parts  of  the  country, 
imliiccd  thu  legislnluru,  at  a very  early  period,  to  Ax  it  at 
Avc  yards  and  a half.  It  did  not  harmonise  with  ihc  book- 
system  of  measures,  and  we  see  [Losikat’K]  tiiiit  when  it  was 
introduced  there,  tho  mile  was  awkwardly  dusertbud  as 
seven  furlongs  and  a half,  three  perches,  and  two  palms. 
The  legislators  of  Elizabeth,  who  were  well  acquainted  w ith 
thu  stadium,  seeing  the  mile  of  the  books  (and  perhaps  of 
the  courts)  making  upwards  of  seven  furlongs  and  a half, 
might  very  naturally  restore  the  nominal  accordance  of  the 
old  and  modern  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
fractional  quantities,  by  lengilioning  tho  mile  into  eight 
furlongs. 

MILFORD  HAVEN.  [PaMnnoiiKSHiRR.] 

MILHAU,  a town  in  Franco,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron ; in  41*  5'  N.  lat.  and  3*  5'  E.  long. : on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Narhonne,  through  Moulins,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Flour:  the  distance  is  not  given  in  the  road-books. 

Milhau  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
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nimc  of  itmilianum,  a naino  which  indicates  a Roman 
oTiKin.  It  i«  not  however  noiicetl  by  D’AnviUe.  In  the 
religious  wart  of  the  sixlatnih  and  fcoventeemh  centuries, 
it  was  one  of  the  stRingholds  of  the  Culvtniats.  Xllh 

potscst^'d  hinv'clf  of  it  in  a D.  1629,  and  ordere<l  iho  fortill- 
rationt  to  Iv  dc^trojctl.  The  town  U situated  on  the  ri;<hl 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  in  a pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  lull* 
covcre<i  with  peach  and  almond  ln.*cs.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
but  the  htrecta  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  and  the 
public  founlauis  arc  hamUonu*:  there  is  a good  ‘place  or 
Mj  litre  and  some  agreeable  i>romenudes.  There  is  a bridge 
over  the  Tarn,  supposed  to  be  of  Homan  vrerlioi]. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  for  the  town,  or  9Sb6  for 
the  whole  aminninc;  in  1836  it  was  lO.-ioO  fur  the  com- 
inunu.  The  inhabitant*  manufacture  a conbidertble  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  chamois  and  other  leather,  and 
gloves.  Cbeew;,  %vhich  resembles  the  ‘ Koquefori  cheese,' 
mid  is  sold  under  that  name,  is  made  in  the  neiulibourhood  ; 
in  rvllar>  lujUowed  out  of  the  rock.  Considcrablo  trade  in 
raw  and  spun  wo<d.  leather,  liraher  for  various  uses, 
wine,  and  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  is  carried  on.  There 
lire  a suhordinate  court  of  justice,  a commercial  court,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  mmuc  fiscal  government  ofliccs;  an  agri- 
cultural  society,  a high  school,  a drawing-schouh  and  an 
hospital.  There  is  a Rrolestanl  church,  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistory  of  Su  Afriquc. 

The  arroiidisscmeiit  of  Milhau  has  an  area  of  772  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  39  communes:  it  is  divided  into  9 
cuntuns  or  disti  icis.  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population,  m lt)3l,  was  C3,6U3;  in  1836,  it  was  63,800. 

Ml'L10I..\.  a funulv  of  Foraminifkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  3-18, 

MILITARY  FRONTIER  (Hungary).  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a tract  of  country  w hirh  extends  from  the  vVdriatic 
bca  to  the  Rukowina,  botween  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  those  of 
Turkey.  Its  length  is  about  lUOO  miles,  from  Povilc,  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  16"  4!*'  E.  long.,  to  the  delHc  of  Ostocz,  in  26" 
E.  long,  and  it  lies  between  44" 7' and  47"  36' N.  lat.;  its 
breadth  varies  in  ditfcrcnt  (larts:  the  area  is  about  18,000 
si^are  miles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  divided  into — I. 
the  Westera  or  Croatian  Military  F'ronlier  j 2.  the  S/uvoman 
Military  Frontier:  3,  the  IIu>iguri‘in  or  lianni  Military 
Frontier;  4,  the  Tran»ylvaninn  Military  F' rentier. 

This  tract  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  by  baring  its  own  purely  military  government.  All 
tho  pcaiauls  arc  soldiers,  of  whom,  in  lime  of  piraev,  43,UUU 
men  are  always  under  arms;  but  in  ibl5,  hefJrc  the  pem'e, 
there  were  62,000.  This  force  was  originally  intended  as  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  Jly  this  tenure  the 
peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usufruct  of  their 
lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
vices of  a great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms),  which  in  lime  of  pea(*e  costs 
the  state  nothing.  These  well-trained  and  dtscipliiie<l  sol- 
diers defend  thoir  own  frontier  both  agaimt  hostile  attacks 
and  the  plague  without  pay,  and  in  time  of  war  serve  the 
state  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  re- 
ceive the  usual  pay.  Thi-y  ate  dividtsl  mto  seventeen  regi- 
iiients  of  infantry,  one  of  hussars,  and  one  battalion  of  sailors. 
Kuch  regiment  consists  (in  limeuf  peace)  of  two  battalions. or 
twelve  comtianies,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  slaff,  and 
i»  cemmaiulcd  by  a colonel,  who  exercise*  both  tlie  civil  ami 
military  authurity.  Two  regiments  make  a brigade.  The 
military  authurity  is  divided  among  what  are  called  four  ge- 
neral commaiuls,  the  scats  of  which  are,  at  Agram  fur  the 
Croatian  fhmticr;  at  Peterwardein  fur  the  Slavonian;  at 
Tutuoiivar  for  the  Hungarian ; and  at  Hermann  for  the 
Transylvanian  : thcwholc  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to  the  mili- 
tary cuustitution,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  affairs 
ami  the  adumiislration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are 
the  regimental  commanders,  who  are  in  tho  place  of  ihstrict 
authorities;  in  short,  all  civil  utlicers  hold  military  rank. 

Face  of  the  Co«n/ry ; Soil;  and  Climaie.’—X  great  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  western  part  being  tra- 
vers'd by  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of 
ihu  Carpathiuns.  Many  line  valleys,  some  of  them  rich  in 
piclurt-*que  beauty,  he  between  the  branches  of  the  moun- 
tains; the  remamder  of  the  country  is  pretty  (lat.  The' 
wesicrn  v*arl  of  the  Hanat  is  a sandy  plain  covered  with 
samlhdU  from  GO  to  189  feet  hiL,h.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Thei*»,  and  tho  TeincR,  there  are  exleiisive 
toaishes.  In  the  mounlaiuuus  parts  the  temperaturo  is 


that  of  more  northern  countries  ; whereas  the  lower  central 
parts  enjoy  a climate  resembling  that  of  Italy.  The  soil  u 
on  the  whole  very  fruitful,  esjHTially  in  the  plains,  and  in 
several  valleys  of  the  Batiat.  Fur  the  natural  pruduettons, 
bC'ti  IIU.NGAKY. 

3/(j/ii(/ar/i/rej.— There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. TIm!  women,  as  well  as  thu  men.  show  great  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  almost  every  article  fur 
their  own  cunsumplioii.  There  is  a voty  great  export  trade 
in  the  pro<luctions  of  the  country.  The  extensive  forests 
.supply  great  nuaniiliea  of  excellent  timber.  That  of  Jab- 
laitarz  is  much  e!,icemc*d  in  England  fur  ship-hutlding. 

Variety  n/  Satiaru;  Languages;  Helig^on;  and  Educa- 
tion.— Tlie  i>o|iuialH)n  is  at  present  (1839/ul  least  1.2UU.UU9, 
and  is  of  many  different  races,  lwo-third»  however  huing  uf 
Slavonian  origin,  namely,  Croutians,  in  the  Croatian  Military 
F'rontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and  Servians  (Illyrians  or  Rus- 
sians), m Slavonia  and  the  Bunat.  The  three  other  principal 
nationsarelcssnumerous,  namely,  the  Wallachiuua  lperha|is 
above  150.996),  in  the  Transtlvaniun  and  Bunat  Military 
Frontier,  and  the  Hun^rians  and  Szcklcr  in  Transylvania, 
Besides  these  there  ore  Magyars,  Gormans.  Greeks  J ewg.  and 
I Oip>ies.  Tlie  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin,  so  otlled 
from  their  leader  Clement.  They  are  not  above  2090;  they  in- 
habit two  villages  in  the  district  of  Peterwardein,  and  havo 
rctainc<l  their  manners  and  language.  Thu  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  not-uniied  Church,  in  450 
parishes;  next  in  number  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  3.30  parishes.  Tho  united  Greeks  have  150  parishes; 
tho  Protestants  (alniut  50,009  in  all)  arc  Calvinists,  hav,ng 
85  parishes,  Unitarians  10,  and  Luilicians  4 parishes.  ‘ All 
' tho  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Frontier,'  says  Ilavsel, 
j ‘are  endowed  with  admirable  natural  faculties, and,  whetber 
I in  the  rudo  climate  of  the  Carpathians,  or  the  rodder  tem- 
perature of  the  plains,  are  distinguished  for  talent.  But  all 
' these  excellent  gifisof  nature  arc  still  burk'd,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  profound  slumber ; and  it  is  but  lately  that  some  elforls 
arc  perceived  to  call  them  into  action.  The  government  has 
done  mucli  to  promote  public  instruction;  but  the  number 
of  schools  is  far  too  small,  especially  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  Church ; so  that  frequently  tlicru  is  not  a single 
school  in  a tract  of  many  leagues  in  extent.'  This,  it  is 
true,  was  written  twenty  years  ago;  but  it  would  seem  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  for  the  number 
Ilf  schools  slated  to  exist  in  1820  is  quoted  w ithout  alteration 
in  tlie  Austrian  ' Encyclopmdia  ’ in  1838.  The  great  va- 
riety of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a stranger ; for  while 
persons  in  othce  and  the  ladies  in  the  towns  adopt  the 
fashions  of  Vienna,  each  nation  and  tribe  has  its  own  cos- 
tume, which  in  Croatia  and  some  other  parts  has  a striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  some  countries  of  the  East.  \'urious 
and  often  unjust  judgments  have  been  passed  on  the  character 
(if  these  people:  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  they  may 
be  described,  acairding  to  Hasscl,  Bluineaboch.  and  utluT 
writers,  as  a i>eoplo  of  great  natuial  talents,  acute,  docile, 
very  patriotic,  devotedly  atiaclied  to  tho  Imperial  house, 
brave,  fruiik,  hospitable,  fund  of  music  and  poeiry.  and  pos- 
sessing a great  degree  of  national  pndc.  Their  domestic 
arrangements  arc  founded  on  the  patriarclial  way  of  life, 
derived  from  remote  age%  which  the  governnient  Iibh  care- 
fully maintained.  All  the  branches  uf  a family  (calUtl  a 
house  communimi)  live  together,  and  several  genrraiions 
are  found  at  iho  same  time  in  one  house.  The  head  of  tho 
family,  called  thu  Oostpodar,  exercises  a kind  of  pati'iarehal 
authority,  which  all  the  toombere  are  bound  to  respect  and 
obey.  The  males  who  arc  of  age  have  however  a rote  in 
the  discussion  of  all  important  family  conoerns.  Tiie 
mother,  who  is  called  Goszpodaricza,  presides  over  tho  in- 
ternal affaira.  and  superintends  the  fbmolc  members  of  tho 
family.  The  properly  of  tho  family  is  in  common,  and  no 
one  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  working.  Each  ihitsod  w ho 
Works  has  an  equal  share  in  the  produce,  but  the  Goszpodar 
and  his  wife  have  each  a double  portion.  No  member  i« 
allowed  to  have  land  or  cattle  of  hu  own;  but  he  may 
possess  money  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  the  house 
wiiliout  the  consent  of  the  cldcra  and  the  regiment  is  ro- 
uted a deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  another  houso 

avc  a smaller  portion.  Such  a family  often  consists  of  30. 
40.  and  even  80  members.  [Fetbuwarokin;  Sewli?*.] 
(V’ou  Hiotzuiger,  Statistik  der  MtUtargrenze,  1822; 
reiehitchc  yational  Encychjedie,  1»38;  Hasstd,  vul.  ii.; 
also  Stein,  Honvchclmann.  and  other  writers.) 

MILITARY  POSITIONS  arc  tho  sues  occupied  by 
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armies  either  for  the  purpose  of  covering  and  defending 
certain  tracts  of  country  or  preparatory  to  the  cominent  c- 
inent  of  offensive  operations  against  an  enemy. 

A posiitou  is  eunsidoriMi  as  advantageously  chosen  wlien 
it  is  on  ele\-alcd  ground;  when  it  is  not  commanded  by 
eminences  within  the  range  of  artillery ; and  when,  from  the 
existence  of  natural  obstacles,  as  rivers  or  marshes,  on  the 
wings,  it  is  incapable  of  being  turned,  that  is.  the  enemy 
cannot  without  making  an  extensive  movement  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  array  by  witich  the  position  is  occupied.  In  the 
event  of  such  points  of  supiwrt  being  wanting,  the  position, 
whether  it  be  a plain  or  an  eminence,  should  have  its  hanks 
protected  by  villages,  or  by  redoubts  raised  for  the  purpose; 
for  the  Hanks  being  the  weakest  points  of  the  lino,  since 
the  imops  there  arc  only  defended  by  their  own  fire,  they 
particularly  require  to  be  strengthened  by  the  impediments 
of  ilu*  ground  or  by  forliflcalions,  in  onler  that  the  enemy, 
in  any  ultcmpt  to  turn  the  position,  may  be  retarded  tul 
reiufirccincnts  can  be  brought  up  to  opp«>sc  him. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  an  army  on  commanding 
gr.*und  consist  in  the  troops  being  able  to  see  the  raana*uvres 
of  the  enemy  while  their  own  are  concealed ; the  fire  also, 
being  dirwted  downwards,  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  whicli  is  made  upwards  from  a lower  level.  The 
existence  of  worlds  or  hollow  ways  in  front  of  a position  U 
aonsidered  as  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  since  an  enemy 
might  there  place  divisions  or  parties  for  tho  purposti  of 
attacking  the  line  bysuqirise;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  a 
wood  in  the  rear,  if  it  shouhl  not  be  such  as  U)  create  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  troops  through  it,  might 
b<‘ci)ine  advantageous  in  the  event  of  a retreat,  as  it  wtiuld 
nffiird  a lemi»orary  cover  for  the  retiring  columns.  A vil- 
lage or  even  a single  building  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  army  may  become  the  key  of  tho  jwsition  ; aiul  as, 
frecjuently,  on  the  preservation  of  this  point  depends  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  such  point  should  bo  well 
‘iupp<wte»i  by  troops  and  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Coruila, 
in  istl'l,  the  village  of  Elvina  wa.s  twice  contested  by  llic 
opposing  armies;  and  on  the  fiehl  of  Waterloo,  theChd- 
lean  do  Goumont  was  the  object  about  which  the  action 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  highest  point  of 
ground,  particularly  if  near  the  lines  of  operation  (ino  roads 
leading  to  the  magaiincs).  may  also  constitute  the  key.  and 
it  is  usually  strengthened  by  one  or  more  redoubts.  It 
would  evidently  Iw  advantageous  if  such  key  were  near 
the  centre  of  the  line,  because,  on  any  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  latter,  the  key  might  siill  bo  retained,  and 
if  the  wings  are  separatetl  from  each  other,  it  might  prevent 
either  of  them  from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy ; whereas 
if  situated  at  one  extremity,  it  might,  on  awheel  of  the 
army  taking  piac^^  become  so  remote  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  supported. 

The  elevated  ground  which  constitutes  the  position  should 
he  able  to  contain  all  the  troops  who  are  to  occupy  it,  but  it 
should  not  much  exceed  the  extent  necessary  fur  this  pur- 
piisc,  lest,  not  being  able  to  defend  tho  whole,  tho  army 
should  lie  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a supe- 
riority of  command,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  gaining 
some  part  of  tho  height. 

However  favourable  a position  may  bo  with  respect  tu 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  be  of 
small  value  if  tho  troops  and  artillery  cannot  be  con- 
veniently placed  on  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  ground 
nffurd  ample  room  for  the  manasuvres  of  that  species  of 
troops  in  which  the  strength  of  the  army  chiefly  hes:  and 
at  the  same  lime  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  making  choice 
of  a position,  thu  ground  in  front  should  be  as  much  as 
i^ssible  disadvantageous  in  that  respect  for  tho  enemy. 
The  Spanish  General  Cuesta  U blamed  for  having,  pre- 
viously to  tho  battle  of  Rio  Seco  in  180^,  placed  his  array  in 
such  a situation  that  the  ground  before  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  favonrnble  for  tho  action  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  was  particularly  numeruus.  Artillery  should  always 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  most  effect ; and  when  the 
ground  occupied  by  an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and 
retired  points  along  the  front  of  the  line,  tho  batteries  should 
bo  placed  at  all  such  points.  At  the  former,  in  order  that 
the  lines  of  fire  may  effeclually  command  the  approaches  by 
which  the  enemv's  columns  may  advance ; and  at  the  latter, 
that  they  may  ((efend  the  descending  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  the  others.  Infantry  may  occupy  any  kind  of 
ground,  but  should,  if  possible,  always  form  a close  line:  it 
is  u.'mally  placed  between  the  lotteries;  and,  if  exposed  to 


a distant  connonado,  the  troops  may  bo  drawn  up  in  a 
trench,  the  earth  from  which  will  servo  to  cover  them 
without  preventing  them  from  marching  out  in  line  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Cavalry  must  l»o  posted  on  a level  plain,  over 
which  it  may  advance  with  regularity  when  a chaiige  is  to 
bo  made;  if  eumjielled  to  act  on  broken  ground,  it  is  formeil 
in  small  detachments  behind  the  infantry,  through  whoso 
intervals  it  may  jiass  at  proper  opportunities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  every  disposition  of  an  army  for  defence  should 
correspond  to  (hat  of  the  works  which  constitute  a fortified 
place.  The  batteries  ot  the  advanced  points  of  the  lino 
serve  a purpoiw  similar  to  that  of  the  guns  in  the  Hanks  of 
bastions ; and  the  intermediate  lincof  troops  forms  a sort  of 
curtain. 

In  the  choice  of  positions  for  offensive  operations,  such 
should  bo  taken  as  have  no  rivers  or  broken  ground  in 
front:  since  these  would  impede  the  contemplated  move- 
ments towards  the  enemy : small  inciiualitios,  behind  whicli 
infantry  or  cavalry  may  be  concealed,  are  however  advan- 
tageous, as  they  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  making 
attacks  by  surprise.  On  the  other  liand,  w hen  an  army  is 
on  (ho  defensive,  the  front  as  well  as  tho  wings  should  bo 
protected  by  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
which  nature  may  present  or  art  can  devise : among  those 
affortled  by  the  latter  may  be  mcniioncsl  the  blocking  up  of 
roads  by  abatis  or  traverses;  preparing  countermines,  by 
which,  on  the  enemy’s  advance,  the  roails  may  l»c  destroye*! ; 
rendering  fords  impassable  and  even  forming  inundation*, 
by  constructing  dams  across  tho  streams.  It  should  be 
observed  however  that  when  a defensive  position  is  covereil 
by  a river,  the  line  of  troops  should  be  at  8U0  or  lUOt)  yanks 
in  rear  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  suflicient  space  may  be 
afforded  for  the  troops  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  (he  event 
of  his  forcing  a passage  across ; and,  in  all  cases,  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a free  communication  within  (ho 
position  ought  to  be  removed,  that  the  troops  may  easily 
succour  each  other  when  attacked.  Whatever  w the  nature 
of  tho  ob.siai'les  opjKiseil  to  the  I’nemy,  they  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  line ; and  then  the  position 
mav  bo  considered  as  impregnable,  since  an  enemv  would 
flnil  it  scarcely  possible  either  to  form  or  deploy  his 
columns  of  attack  on  hrokeu  ground  and  under  a destrur- 
tivo  cannonade.  Good  roads,  on  the  other  hsiid,  should 
exist,  or  should  he  formed,  in  the  rear,  both  to  facilitate  (he 
arri\al  of  supplies  from  tho  magaxines  or  depots,  and  to 
favour  a rutix’nt,  should  the  latter  step  become  necessary. 
An  army  always  retire*  in  disorder  under  (he  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  danger  is  greatly  increased  when  the  retro- 
grade movement  i*  embarrassed  by  walls,  ravines,  streams, 
or  other  inqiediinents ; the  divisions  then  become  separated 
from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  genomlly  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  before  tl>«y  can  be  supporlwl.  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  the  ground  in  rear  should  command  that  of 
the  position  itself;  for  then  tho  army,  in  retreating,  would 
obtain  a superiority  of  elevation  over  the  pursuing  enemy; 
and  it  might  even  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
action  with  a prospect  of  success. 

A knowledge  of  (be  art  of  choosing  military  positions  is 
an  important  qualification  in  tho  staff-officers  of  an  army; 
and  these  officers  slioithl  continually  exercise  tliemselvei*  in 
forming  correct  judgments  concerning  the  fitness  of  grouml 
fur  buc1i  positions.  I1iey  should  be  able  to  ascertain  at 
once,  by  the  eye,  it*  extent  and  the  stations  it  may  afford 
fur  troops  of  the  different  anus,  so  that  those  of  all  kinds 
may  act  with  the  greatest  effect  and  duly  support  each 
other  : and,  eoiisequeully,  (hey  should  bo  able  to  ik*termino 
the  order  of  battle  which  is  tho  most  advantageous  for  the 
ground  to  ho  occupied.  They  oro  also  to  jvnlgo  of  tho 
facilities  which  the  roads  may  present  for  an  advance  or  a 
retreat,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  supplier  from  the  maga- 
zines; and,  finally,  of  the  obstacle*  which  the  ground  in 
front  may  oppose  to  the  movements  of  tho  enemy.  The 
power  of  readily  appreciating  the  character  of  ground  in  all 
these  repents  is  what  is  called,  by  foreign  writer*,  thu  mili- 
tary coup*d’oM! ; and  this  con  only  bu  ncquirc<l  by  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  war  joined  to  much  ex|ie- 
rience  in  the  practice  of  executing  military  surveys,  and  of 
contemplating  the  appearance  of  ground  from  all  possible 
points  of  view’.  These  points  bemir  the  suppo&efl  stations 
of  the  enemy,  tho  staff-officer  should  accustom  liiraself  to 
obsono  from"  thence  how  (he  latter  might  make  his  attack  ; 
for  then  only  can  he  judge  in  what  manner  an  attack  ought 
to  be  oppoiKKi ; that  is,  what  dis^iosition  of  troops  and  artil- 
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lery  would  bo  the  most  favouroblc  for  relating  it  when 
made.  Continual  raeihlalion.  from  his  youth,  on  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  is  stated  by  Livy  to  hate  dUtin- 
euished  the  Ach»an  general  i'hilopmroen.  who  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  ground 
in  the  «UiK)sition  of  tn>opft  for  action. 

MILITIA.  The  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  defence  of 
a nation  may  he  called*  the  militia  of  that  nation ; but  in 
Gntal  Britain  and  Ireland  the  term  is  applied  particularly 
to  those  men  who  are  choacn  by  ballot  to  serve  for  a certain 
number  of  years  within  llie  limits  of  these  realms.  The 
regulations  of  the  militia  service  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  conscription  on  the  Continent ; since  under  the  latter 
the  tr<K>ps  become  memlicrs  of  the  regular  army,  and  may 
be  marrhod  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  state;  whereas  the 
militia  is  enrolled  only  for  home  service,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  n domestic  guard.  Nothing  corresponding  to  a 
modern  militia  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
aiiticnts.  In  the  Grecian  states  every  citiren  was  a soldier; 
and  every  person,  between  certain  ages,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  provinces,  was  obligwl  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
wherever  they  might  be  employed. 

The  military  force  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  was  formed  by  a species  of  milili^  and  every  five 
hydes  of  land  were  charged  with  the  equipment  of  a man 
for  the  service.  The  ceorles,  or  peas-anls,  were  unrolled  in 
liodics  an<l  placcvl  under  the  command  of  the  Kalderraen  or 
chiefs,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes. 
After  the  Norman  c<«H|Ucst  of  the  country  the  proprietors 
of  land  were  compelled,  by  providing  men  and  arms  in 
proportion  to  their  estates,  to  contribute  to  llio  defence 
of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  a threaienc<l  invasion,  'pie 
troops  were  raised  under  the  authority  of  commuuons 
t'f  urnty,  which  were  issued  by  the  crown ; atnl  the  com-  ^ 
inaiid  was  suinclimcs  vested  in  the  persons  to  whom  the 
commissions  were  granted ; thou:ih  frcfpiently  tiie  h-gli 
constables,  or  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  connuaiided  in 
their  own  districts.  This  militia  seems  at  firht,  to  liavc  | 
been  liable  to  be  nmrrhed  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  at 
leasure,  but  in  the  reign  of  E«\ward  III.  it  was  decreed 
y a statute  that  no  m.'ui  thus  roisaxl  should  be  sent  out  of 
his  countv,  except  in  times  of  public  danger.  Fioin  the 
reign  of  l*hilip  and  Mary  the  lords-lieuteiumts  hove  had 
the  charge,  under  the  sovereign,  of  raising  the  militia  in  their 
mspertive  counties. 

Charles  I.  having,  by  the  ‘ Petition  of  Right,  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  maintaining  a disposable  bo«ly  of 
troojis  in  the  country,  found  himself,  in  1G4I,  unable  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ; and  was  in 
con«xjuence  induced  to  commit  the  charge  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  care  of  the  parliament.  The  latter  immediately 
availed  itself  of  the  circumstance  to  get  into  its  own  hands 
nil  the  military  force  uf  the  nation;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  houses  passed  a bill  in  which  it  wa.-i  decreed 
that  (he  power  over  the  raiUlia,  and  also  the  command  of 
all  forts,  ca-slles,  and  garrisons,  should  be  vested  in  certain 
comtni.ssinnen!  in  whom  they  could  confide.  The  king 
having  refused  his  assent  to  (he  bill,  (he  parliament  made 
a declaration  that  it  was  necc'sary  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  immediately  issueil  orders  to  mus- 
ter the  militia;  on  (he  other  hand,  the  king  issued  com- 
missions of  array  for  a like  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobility, 
und  thus  commenced  that  war  which  dc^ulateil  tlie  country 
for  several  Tears, 

Wiieii  CiiarlcsII.  a-iccndcd  the  throne,  the  national  mili- 
tia was  re  establi»hed  on  its  former  fimting.  and  the  chief 
command  was  vested  in  the  king.  Tlio  lords-lieulenants  of 
counties  were  immediately  subordinate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
gmntc<l  commissions  (subject  however  to  the  king's  ap]>ro- 
batioii)  to  the  field  and  regimental  officers  who  commandv^l 
tinder  them.  New  regulations  respecting  (he  amount  of 
property  which  rendered  persons  liable  to  the  charge  of 
providing  men  and  arms  were  then  established ; ami  at  that 
lime  no  one  who  had  less  than  200/.  yearly  income  or  less 
than  2400/.  in  goods  or  money  could  lie  com(>cUod  to  furnish 
% fool  soldier;  nor  could  one  who  did  not  possess  500/.  jK'r 
aiuium  or  an  estate  worth  COOO/.  lie  made  t»  provide  a man 
for  the  cavalry.  Por-ons  having  less  proiicrly  were  renuire*!, 
according  to  their  means,  to  contribute  towards  finding  a 
foot  or  a horse  soldier.  The  militia  was  then  mustered 
and  trained,  by  regiments,  once  n year  and  during  four 
(lays;  but  (lie  men  were  mustered  and  trained,  by  <‘om- 
ptnies,  four  times  in  the  year,  and  during  two  days  each 


time.  At  the  periods  of  mustering,  every  man  wm  obliged 
to  provide  himself  with  his  own  ammunition. 

Tliesc  regulations,  being  found  to  be  expensive,  at  length 
ceased  to  bo  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  the  militia 
were  discontinued  in  every  part  of  the  realm  except 
the  city  of  London.  In  1 756,  under  an  apprehension 
that  the  country  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  a French  army, 
considerable  bodies  of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  were 
brought  over  fur  its  defence ; Uie  ^pi^it  of  the  nation  revolted 
however  at  the  disgrace  of  being  indebted  to  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  protection ; and  these  troops  being  sent  back  to 
the  Continent,  a national  militia  was  again  raised  and 
organised  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
.tOlh  year  of  George  II.  The  measure  was  generally  popular, 
though  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbaliun:  and 
there  were  many  persons  who  maintained  the  opinion  that, 
for  want  of  military  knowledge  and  habits,  this  species  of 
force  could  not  be  rclieil  on  in  the  event  of  its  being  called 
into  active  service.  Experience  ha*  however  shown  that 
such  an  opinion  is  quite  destitute  of  foundation ; und  it  was 
soon  afterwards  ailmitted  that,  when  well  dwiplined,  these 
constitutional  battalions  rivallid  those  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the  performance  of  all  military  evolutions.  It  may  l>e 
observed  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  16, COO  Rrtltsh 
troops  who  gained  the  battle  of 'Talavcra  were  men  drafted 
from  the  militia  regiincnu  at  home;  and  so  recently  had 
they  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  that  in  the  action  many 
of  them  bore  on  their  accoutrements  the  numbers  of  their 
former  corps.  (Napier,  vol.  ii.) 

nie  milnia  law  s were  repealed  in  the  2nd  year  of  George 
III.,  when  a new  act  regulating  the  service  of  this  lorce 
was  paiised;  and  in  the  26th  George  111.  all  the  previously 
existing  statutes  relating  to  the  force  were  formed  into  one 
haw.  New  regulations  liowcver  were  made  by  net#  jm^Mod 
in  the  42nd,  51st,  and  52nd  year#  uf  the  same  reign.  The 
militia  of  the  kingdom  i#  now  emlKKlitsl  under  general 
olliccr#,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act, 
or  articles  of  war.  Tlie  king  is  cnqKiwercd  to  employ 
it  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  not  out  of  it. 
The  militia  of  (ireat  Britain  may  serve  in  Indand.  and  that 
of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain : the  period  of  service  for  each, 
out  of  (he  island  to  which  it  belongs,  being  at  roust  two 
year.*.  When  callwl  into  active  service  the  officer#  rank 
with  those  of  an  equal  grade  in  the  regular  army,  but  as  llw 
junior#  of  each  graile,  and  they  may  receive  promolioti  for 
meritorious  services  during  a reUdlion  or  an  invasion  ; but 
no  ofllrcr  of  militia  can  sene  on  a court-martial  at  the  trial 
of  an  otlicer  or  soldier  of  the  regular  troops. 

All  perwons  not  labouring  under  bmlily  infirmity  and  not 
specially  excepted,  arc  liable  to  be  chosen  for  privulo  militia 
men  and  to  serve  cither  personally  or  by  substitute.  The 
person# cxcepied  are — peers  of  the  realm;  commi'^sionedanrl 
non-commisi,ioncd  officers  and  privates  serving  in  the 
regular  forces ; half-pay  officers  of  (he  nai^,  army,  and 
marines,  and  comuuiyiioncd  ollicers  who  have  sen-wl  four 
years  in  the  militia;  members  of  corps  of  yeomanry  and  vo- 
lunteers, and  privates  serving  in  the  local  militia  ; seamen 
and  iiersons  doing  duty  in  the  royal  docks,  af  ihcgun-wharf#, 
and  powder  magazines;  al*o  persons  empioutl  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  resident  mcmlwn  of 
the  two  universities;  clergymen  of  the  E«^tablished  church ; 
also  Frolestant  dis-senting  preachers,  provnleil  they  take  the 
oath#  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  exercise  no  other 
occupation,  or  only  that  of  sclHKdiiiaater ; cimslabh*#  or 
other  in^acc-olficersi ; articled  clerks;  apprentices;  free 
watermen  on  the  'riiamcs;  poor  men  having  more  than 
three  legitimate  children,  and  persons  above  45  years  of 
acc.  To  nlU-viate  the  distress  of  a poor  roan,  when  drawn 
fur  the  militia,  and  who  ha#  provided  a substitute,  the 
churchwatdens  of  the  parish  are  bound  to  return  to  him  a 
sum  not  cxceefling  5/„  or  half  the  current  price  of  a su'n- 
stitute.  No  one  having  served  piersonally,  or  by  Kubsiiiutc, 
during  three  year#  in  the  militia,  can  Iw  obligtxl  to  serve 
again  till  it  come#  to  his  turn  by  rotation ; but  if  a man  ha# 
sensed  ns  a snb#(iUito  f>r  another,  this  docs  not  exonerate 
him  from  serving  again  if  chosen  by  the  ballot. 

The  militia  is  timni'd  and  exercised  by  baltalions  or  regi- 
ments twice  in  a year,  and  during  fourteen  days  each  (mu*, 
or  once  in  a year  fi>r  twenty-eight  day#,  at  the  diwrciioti  of 
the  lords-licutenants  or  (heir  deputies.  1 

The  siipidemeniarv  militia  is  an  additional  iKwly  of  men 
which  wa#  first  raised  in  17U3,  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  juncture.  It  is  still  continued  to  be  ruined  w lieo 
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tbe'neoessities  of  the  state  ^uire  it,  and  it  is  subject  to  t)ie 
same  regulations  as  tbe  ordinary  mHltia.  The  local  militia 
was  a body  raised  in  1809,  for  tbe  purpose  of  replacing,  in 
certain  districts,  the  corps  of  volunteers.  By  tbe  ^2nd  ; 
George  III.,  this  forco  may  bo  marched  to  any  part  of  Great  | 
Britain  in  the  event  of  a rebellion  or  an  invasion,  and  it  I 
may  be  kept  embodied  till  six  months  after  the  former  is 
terminated  or  the  latter  repolleil.  Persons  enrolled  in  the 
local  mihlia  cannot  bo  compelled  to  sei^'o  in  tbe  regular 
militia  till  one  year  after  their  period  of  service  in  the  former 
has  expired. 

The  wliole  amount  of  the  several  militia  forces  in  Eng- 
land alone  exceeds  200,000  men ; and  during  tbe  late  war, 
when  an  invasion  of  tbe  country  was  apprehended,  the 
force  which  might  have  been  assembled  in  arms  amounted 
to  more  than  twice  that  number  of  men. 

In  France  a militia  was  first  raised  from  the  provinces 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ; but  the  several  corps  were 
disbanded  after  the  peare  of  Ryswick.  In  1726  was  or- 
ganised a force  of  the  like  kind,  consisting  of  men  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  towns  and  villages,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
be  tfcssembled  when  required:  and  in  1779  these  provincial 
troops  were  formed  into  106  battalions.  Since  the  great 
Revolution,  the  National  Guard  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  militia  of  France. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1792,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  aro  still  in  force,  all 
able-bodied  while  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia;  and  when  draAs  are  to  be  made  for  active  service, 
the  individuals  are  selected  by  ballot  os  in  this  country. 
The  persons  excepted  are  the  executive,  judicial,  and  re-  ! 
presentativo  officers  of  tbe  Union,  those  who  are  employed  : 
ID  tbe  post-office  department,  &c. ; and,  in  some  of  the  j 
states,  persons  are  exempted  who  have  scruples  of  con- ! 
science  against  bearing  arms.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  states ; and,  when  on  active 
service,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  the  regular  troops,  but  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mi- 
litary otrenderi  are  composed  of  militia  officers  only. 

A national  militia  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  utility 
to  a state ; tbe  men  being  engaged  in  military  occupations 
only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  becoming  qualified  to 
serve  as  soldiers  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and 
being  at  all  other  times  employea  in  labours  subservient  to 
the  practice  of  the  useful  arts.  They  thus  possess  the  united 
characters  of  defenders  of  their  country  and  of  contributors 
to  its  prosperity,  while  they  remain  connected  in  social 
union  with  their  fcUow-eiuzens,  and  are  interested,  like 
them,  in  the  support  of  tbe  laws  and  in  the  preservation  of 
good  government.  It  is  in  some  respects  otherwii<e  with 
the  soldiers  of  a regular  armv,  who,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  tnough  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars,  have  few  feel- 
ings in  oommoh  with  the  civil  portion  of  the  commumtv; 
and  who,  except  in  a nation  like  Great  Britain,  where  the 
militar)'  power  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
might,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  chief,  become 
dangerous  to  tbe  liberty  of  their  country. 

MILI'ZIA,  FRANCESCO.  According  to  the  autobio- 
flrophical  sketch  which  he  has  left  us,  Milizia  was  born  at 
Oria,  a small  town  of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  1725,  and  was  of  a noble  and  wealthy 
family.  When  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  tbe 
charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practised  medicine  at 
Padua.  With  him  be  remained  aliout  seven  years,  when 
be  ran  away  from  him  and  joined  his  fotber,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  and  who  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied 
logic  and  metaphysics  under  the  celebrated  Genovesi,  and 
physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Orlandi.  He  was 
more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  sot  out  from 
Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  to  France,  but  his 
finances  would  carry  him  no  farmer  than  Leghorn.  After 
this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leading  a half 
studious,  half  indolent  life  at  Oria.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  he  married  a young  lady  of  family  at  Gallipoli,  and 
having  obtained  a handsome  allowance  from  his  fattier,  went 
to  Rome,  where  be  ultimately  settled  with  his  wife,  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  be  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  [architecture,  and  published  his  Lives  of  the 
Architect^  or  * Vite  degli  Architetti  piu  celebri,'  in  1769, 
which  was  followed  by  his  treatise  *Del  Tealro,’  in  1772, 
a production  that  excited  so  much  scandal  on  account  of 
P d,  No.  939. 


certain  observations  in  it,  th^t  it  was  suppressed  by  with  - 
drawing  all  the  copies ; yet  was  soon  afterwards  republished 
at  Vemeo.  His  'Principles  of  Civil  Architecture,'  first 
published  in  3 vols.  8vo..  in  1 781,  and  considerably  improved 
in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1 785,  greatly  extended  his 
literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  to  expose  the  ^icdantry  with  which  it  had  been 
taught.  It  is  moreover  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
seasoned  with  not  a litilc  mordacity  and  causticity  in  some 
of  the  remarks.  On  this  latter  account,  while  it  was  ad- 
mired bv  young  studunU,  it  was  censured  by  many  more 
advanced  professors,  who  charged  the  author  with  speaking 
too  freely  of  many  eminent  nSmos,  with  attacking  autho- 
rities, and  propounding  his  own  views  without  regard  to  the 
example  of  others.  His  * Arte  di  vedere  nelle  Bello  Arti,'  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a strong  partisan  of  Mengs,  is 
another  work  written  with  great  eloquence,  and  with  equal 
foecdom  of  opinion,  impugning  Michael  Angelo,  among 
others,  with  unsparing  severity.  He  also  published  a work 
entitled  ‘ Roma  delle  Bello  Arti  di  Disegiio,'  and  his 
‘Diziunnario  delle  Belle  Arti,'  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Bassano,  in  1797,  2 voU.  8vo.,  is  chiefly  a translation  from 
the  * Encyclop^'die  Methodiquo.’  After  tins,  disgusied  at 
the  attacks  levelled  against  his  * Roma,*  he  not  only  desisted 
from  publishing  tbe  second  and  third  parts  which  be  had 
proposed  of  that  work,  hut  abandoned  the  fine  arts,  ami 
took  up  the  study  of  natural  histoiy.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
March.  1798. 

Milizia  had  for  a short  time  hold  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  (he  buildings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
belonging  to  the  king  of  iho  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned 
it  in  1786,  not  caring  to  have  any  such  responsibility  or  tie 
upon  him.  His'Lettcre  inedite,’  addressed  to  the  Count 
Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1627,  serve  to 
portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  (he  testimony  of  his 
other  writings,  to  oonviiicu  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry 
and  dogmatism,  false  cnihusiasro,  and  quackery.  They 
abound  with  very  free  remarks  on  iicrMins,  and  are  seasoned 
with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English  translation  of  his 
‘Lives  of  the  Architects’  appeared  in  2 vols.  five,  in  1826, 
but  besides  being  badly  executed  and  full  of  gross  errors  of 
the  press,  it  does  not  supply  those  names  which  Milizia 
omitted,  nor  tho  numerous  other  names  that  ought  now  to 
find  their  place  in  such  a work. 

MILK  is  an  opaque  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  tbe  females  of  the  animals  lielonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  adapted  to  the  nourUhment  of  their  young 
offspring.  It  is  of  a specific  gravity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  distilled  water,  and  possesses  a peculiar  Mour,  which 
is  due  to  several  acids.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  watery 
portion,  scrum.  &c.,  of  globular  particles,  which  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  globules  of  human  blood, 
having  a diameter  of  about  ono  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
They  are  composed  of  a fatty  matter  (butter)  and  a coagu- 
lable  substance,  which  in  many  points  resembles  albumen, 
termed  coxeum. 

The  globules  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  and  easily  ascend  to  tho  tup 
when  tho  milk  is  allowed  to  stand.  This  constitutes  the 
cream,  and  consists  of  the  butter,  with  some  cascutn  and  a 
portion  of  serum.  By  agitation,  such  as  is  eficcie<I  by  tho 
various  modes  of  churning,  the  fatty  globules  unite  into  a 
mass  (butler),  leaving  the  buttermilk,  which  consists  of 
caseum  and  serum. 

Milk  from  which  the  supernatant  fluid,  or  cream,  has 
been  removed  is  termed  skitn-milk,  and  still  retains  a con- 
sideiahle  quantitv  uf  coagulabic  or  cosenus  mailer,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  serum,  or  whey,  by  moans  of  a 
rennet  or  any  acid.  This  cuairulated  portion  constitutes  tho 
curd,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  If  a rennet  be  used,  and 
all  the  portion  coagulated  by  its  means  he  separated,  tho 
addition  of  vinegar  causes  some  of  what  remains  to  coagu- 
late; and  this  has  been  termed  zifger  by  Schubler,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  differs  from  caseum.  What  remains 
after  both  these  coagulated  principles  have  been  removed  is 
tbe  whey,  which  contains  sugar  of  milk,  some  azotized 
substauco  (perhaps  osmazome),  lactic  acid,  and  various 
salts. 

I The  different  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  diffcrencet 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  them  in  some  of  the  common 
I domestic  animals,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  Ubles 
i drawn  up  by  M r.  Pereira 
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f Fatty  Matter,  Mill)  at  unllnvy  Ump«nlum • SU'trmt. 

' ‘ By  M|>i)utftrdtiua,  ysrliUng  Butyric.  Capruic,  Ca{irk,  Margaric,  aad  OUic  Aciii^  Ual ) Q^tvrtMg 

(iiyMrtua  y™*- 


Fatty  Matter,  aolin  at  uni 

!!  By  M|>i)ui 
(iiyvtrt 

Ry  MiNJui 


Ry  MiNjuifteaUua.\t«Ulinf  DO  Butyric.  Capnik,  DOT  CapricAeiila  • • a • 

I UalurB  which  aw  euas'llahle  { hilt  by  Acatic  AcM  t t * ! I t iliajwr. 


isii 


rum  or  Wli»y 


Ab.iiirMl  Maitn 
[^tlc  Acid. 

!f  Lactatea  of  Potaah,  Soda.  AuDOuia,  Lima,  and 
Swluhla  io  Alcotiol  ^ MacocMa. 

( Chlcfklaa  of  Potawiam  aod  Sodsum. 

Soluble  in  Water.  ( Sulphataof  Putaab. 

sot  lo  AlcnHol  \ Ptio«p]taU  of  HHaah  aatl  Soria. 

In*«luble  la  Water  Plxnphalea  of  l.iioe,  Maj(Ti«sia.  atui  Iron. 


From  tlicM  analyses  it  wouM  appear  that  milk  U a com-  ' 
pound  fluid,  cliictiy  consisting  of  oleuginous  and  albuminous 
mnleriaU,  with  dinerent  salts. 

i According  lo  Dr.  Prout,  * albuminuus  and  oleaginous 
principles  mav  bo  constderotl  aircatly  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  ibe  animal  cconunty,  witliout  undergoing  any  essential 
change  in  thoir  composition/  And  thus,  bv  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  the  parent,  the  food  is  hrouglit  into  a state 
Terr  favourable  for  its  assimilation  in  the  bony  of  the  young, 
vriinout  taxing  severely  the  digestive  organs  of  the  latter. 
Tho  salts  prusent  in  the  milk  ser\c  also  important  uttes, 
csjiecially  liie  phosphate  of  limu  by  consolidating  the  bones 
which,  at  the  time  of  birth,  are  soft  and  cartilaginous. 
The  period  when  lactation  in  the  human  offspring  should 
cease  must  vary  uitb  the  vigour  and  p^resa  of  develop^ 
nii'iit  of  tho  infant;  but  in  general  nine  months  is  the 
proper  time  for  suckling,  and  its  continuance  beyond  that 
period  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  child. 

The  milk  of  eou-s  or  other  animuU  is  extensively  used  as 
the  food  even  of  adults,  and,  though  insulliciont  alone.  U a 
most  valuable  ingredient  of  diet.  It  is  oHen  enjoined  oa 
the  food  of  invalids,  especially  of  persons  wlio  have  a ten* 
deiicr  to  consumption. 

Milk  is  alho  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  iHiisoning  by 
some  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  aubliiualc,  pcrchluride 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper.  &c. 

Though  chee  o is  in  general  difficult  of  digestion,  fiesb' 
pressed  curd  is  often  found  to  suit  the  stomach  of  persons 
aBccle<l  with  disease  of  that  organ.  (See  Abercrombie, 
On  Diifitset  nf  the  Stomach.) 

Mtlk  may  be  brought  to  a dry  state,  and  powdered,  in 
which  condition  it  keeps  for  a length  of  time ; and  by  dis- 
solving it  in  tepid  water  an  artificial  milk  may  be  formed, 
capable  of  being  used  at  sea,  particularly  for  children  during 
long  voyagcA 

tSee  Mr.  Pereira's  * Lectures’  in  the  Medicai  Gazette.) 

MILKY  WAY'.  It  is  desirable,  in  describing  astrono- 
mical objects,  to  keep  as  closo  Oa  jiotfiblo  lo  the  words  of 
those  who  arc  accustomed*  lo  the  sight  ami  doscripiioii  of 
such  things.  Two  passages  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  ‘ Astro- 
nomy ’ (pp.  163,  375,  376,  Ijirdncr's  Cucloytedia,  No. 
will  describe  the  Milkv  Way,  and  the  theory  of  it,  by  Sir 
William  Herschcl,  with  excellent  brevity  and  disliuciness. 

* MADy  fDpalkr  wori:«  on  uir.>aDrey  ronuin  oothins  Imt  dewripUtfiu  of 
riM«rtpUt>a«.  IB  *bii^  waat  of  ab«i>liit«  pl*s.4irikai  U no  merit,  but  Ike  revrnw. 
We  teeummead  Ui«  work  cited  Iw  ibute  o(  uur  rwuler-  •ho  are  But  already  ar 
queialed  «rus  It.  w that  of  an  aetual  olweiter  whu-e  WirJiy  of  i)e*ri>pli<jn  U 
WT«  Dotmioiu  UBub^  Utwae  y>ho  la  the  habit  of  vw«lBg  lU«  crlrfUal 


* There  are  not  wanting  natural  districts  in  the  heavens, 
which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character,  and  strike  every 
observer:  such  is  the  Milky  Way,  that  great  luminous  band 
which  stretches,  every  evening,  all  across  tho  sky,  from  ho- 
rizon to  horizon,  and  which,  when  traced  with  diligence, 
and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a zone,  completely  en- 
circling the  whole  sphere,  almost  in  a great  circle,  which  is 
neither  an  hour  circle  nor  coincident  wub  any  other  of  our 
astronomical  grammata.  It  is  dividetl  in  one  part  of  its 
course,  sending  off  a kind  of  branch,  which  umies  again 
with  the  main  uody  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  150*. 
Tills  remarkable  belt  has  maintained,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars;  and  when 
examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found  (wonderful  to 
relate !)  to  ronnst  entirely  oj  itare  tcaltered  hy  rniilions,  like 
glittering  dust  on  tho  black  ground  of  the  general  lieaveiiA 
*If  tho  comparison  of  tho  apparent  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  with  their  numbers  loads  to  no  general  coucUisiun, 
it  is  otherwise  when  wc  view  them  in  connection  wiih 
tlioir  local  distribution  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brighicst  classes,  wo  shall 
find  them  distributed  with  tolerable  impartiality  over  tho 
sphere  ; but  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount  vuiblc  to  the 
naked  eye,  we  shall  perceive  a great  and  rapid  increase  of 
number  os  we  appruarb  ihe  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  And 
when  we  come  to‘t«l<»<opic  magnitudes,’  or  start  of  so  Atiiall 
a magnitudu  os  to  bo  invisible  except  through  a telescope, 
* we  find  them  crowded,  beyond  imagination,  along  the  extent 
I of  that  circle,  and  of  tlie  branch  which  it  sends  off  from  it ; 
so  that  in  fact  its  whole  light  is  cora|ios«d  of  nothing  but 
I slar^,  whose  average  magnitude  may  be  slated  at  about  the 
; tenti)  or  eleventh. 

i 'These  phenomena  agree  with  the  supposition  that  the 
I stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all 
I directions  indefinitely  tlirmigh  spare,  form  a stratum,  of 
j which  the  thickness  is  small,  in  comparison  w ith  its  length 
1 and  breadth ; and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a place  iiuuie- 
I where  about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  |K>int 
, whore  it  subdivides  iuto  two  nrincipal  laminB,  inclined  at 
i a small  angle  to  each  other.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  an 
I eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing 
! them  prcUv  equally  scatlerod  through  the  space  they  oc- 
I cupy,  would  be  least  in  a direction  of  Ihe  visual  ray  (as  b A) 
I perpendicular  to  tho  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its 
I orcadth,  as  SB,  SC^  SD;  increasing  lapidiy  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  we  sec  a slight  haze 
in  the  altiiospbore  Uiickeniiig  mlo  a decided  fog-hank  near 
the  horizon,  oy  the  rapid  increase  of  tho  mcie  length  of  the 
I visual  ray,  Accordingly,  such  is  tho  view  of  the  euustruc- 


o 


tion  of  tnc  sUrry  firmament  taken  by  SirWilliam  Hersche), 
whose  powerful  telescopes  have  effected  a cmupleie  analvsis 
of  this  wonderful  zone,  and  demonstratud  the  fact  of  its  con- 
sisting entirely  of  stars.  So  crowded  are  (hey  in  some  ]>arts 
of  it,  that  by  counting  tho  stars  in  a single  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  5().uuo  had  passed  under 
his  review  in  a zone  two  degrees  in  breadili,  during  a single 
hour's  observation.  The  immense  distance  at  wbicii  tiie 
remoter  regions  must  be  situate<l.  will  sufficiently  account 
fertile  vast  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  aro 
observed  in  it.*  [Hbrscuiil;  Nkbul^v.]  But  to  the  above 
it  must  bo  adde4  that  the  fifty  thousand  stars  thus  men- 
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tioncd  as  contained  in  a zone  of  1S°  by  2°  include  only 
those  which  could  be  steadily  seen  and  distinctly  num- 
bered ; besides  which,  twice  as  many  more  were  suspected, 
of  w hich  only  occasional  glimpses  could  be  got  for  w ant  of 
sufficient  light. 

The  ^^ilky  Way  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  ex- 
tending three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  a great  circle 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  to  the  ecliptic,  which  it 
ruts  in  the  northern  hemisphere  between  the  horns  of  Tau- 
rus and  the  feet  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
beiwcfti  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio.  Beginning  with  iho  part 
nenrei<t  to  the  North  Pole,  it  nearly  covers  Cassiopca  and 
Perseus,  and  then,  becoming  thinner,  posses  through  Au- 
riga, l>e(w6en  Taurus  and  Gemini,  and  near  the  leek  of 
Canis  Major  through  Argo.  It  then  narrows  considerably, 
and  passing  under  the  hind  feet  ofCentaurus,  widens  again 
near  Arn.  A little  above  the  last  constellation,  and  before 
it  again  meets  the  ecliptic,  it  divides  into  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  which  contain  between  them  n long  thin 
strip  passing  through  part  of  Scorpio,  Serpens,  Aquila, 
Vulpecula,  and  Cygnus.  In  Cygnus  the  streams  reunite, 
but  immc4iiaiely  separate  again,  finally  reuniting  higher 
up  in  the  same  ronstellatiun,  from  whence  the  main 
stream  reaches  Cassiopca.  See, 

The  Milky  Way  was  called  by  the  Greeks  yaXofiac,  or 
K6»Xoc7<TXam»oc(whonce  our  won!  Gu/ary),  and  by  the  Ro- 
rnans  Orbis  lacteun.  The  mythology  of  the  former  people 
on  the  subject  is  as  edifying  os  usual : Hyginus  fixes  on 
Brotosthenes  the  most  common  story,  namely,  that  the 
Galaxy  arose  from  the  milk  of  Juno,  who  pushed  Hercules 
avvav  from  her  breast  (where  he  had  been  placed  by  Jupiter) 
on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of  Maia.  Nor  does  the 
above  a»; urate  writer  for^t  to  mention  that  others  held  the 
appearance  to  have  orisen  from  young  master  Hercules 
having  been  a greedy  child,  and  having  filled  hit  mouth  too 
full.  Others  thought  that  the  whole  was  not  milk,  but  ears 
of  com  which  Isis  droppe<l  In  her  flight  from  Typhon.  An- 
other fable,  memionea  by  Plato,  makes  theMiltty  Way  to  be 
a brood  causeway  through  the  heavens  for  gods  and  lieroes  to 
walk  upon  : another,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  heaven  which 
was  singed  when  (he  horses  of  the  sun  ran  avrtywith  Phae- 
ton. These  stories  are  a proper  prelude  to  the  speculations 
of  the  philosophers  which  followed.  Some  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans are  reported  to  have  supposed  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
an  old  and  disused  ]iatli  of  tlie  sun,  out  of  which,  some 
said,  he  was  frightened  by  the  banquet  of  Thyestes;  others, 
a rcHexion  from  the  sun.  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have 
thought  it  was  the  shadow  of  (he  earth  : Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  l>e  sublunary,  and  to  consistof  exhalations,  of  the  same 
matter  as  comets.  Posidonius  took  it  for  a hand  of  fire  ; 
Theophrastus  fur  a solid  and  luminous  band,  joining  to- 
gether the  two  hemispheres  ; while  Diodorus  thought  it  was 
celestial  fire  shining  through  the  clefts  of  (he  solid  heavens. 
Democritus  hit  the  true  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
congeries  of  little  stars  too  small  to  be  separately  seen— 
on  opinion  which  both  Plutarch  {De  Platit.  Philot.,  1.  iii,, 
e.  1)  and  Manilius  mention.  Shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  Galileo  announced  that  he  had 
resolved  the  whole  of  (he  Milky  Way  into  stars.  ‘Kst 
enitn  GnlaTtn  nihil  aliud  quam  innumerttrwn  atetlarum 
roaren\Uim  ermtitarum  congeriet:  in  quameunque  enim 
regionem  illius  perspicillum  dirigas,  statim  stellarum 
ingens  fi'oquentia  scse  in  conspectum  profert  quarum  com- 
plurcs  satis  magnsectvalde  oonspicunvidentur,  sed  cxigua- 
rum  multitudo  prorsus  inexplorabilis  est.*  {Nttneius  Side- 
reus.)  It  is  however  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Galileo's 
resolution  of  the  Milky  Way  was  complete ; and  we  may  here 
ace  how  necessary  U attention  to  minute  description.  When 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the  paragraph  cited  above,  stattt  the 
stars  to  appear  * like  ehttering  dust  on  ike  biack  grotmd  qf 
ihs  general  heavens,  we  know  that,  if  the  obsen*er  can  be 
depended  upon,  he  has  completely  resolved  the  continuous 
light  in  question : but  if  he  only  says,  with  Galileo,  that  he 
detected  innumerable  stars,  we  are  only  sure  that  he  has 
distinguished  the  nearer  stars,  and  may  suppose  that  the 
more  distant  ones  still  formed  a Milky  Way  behind  them. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  Galileo  (whose  tele- 
scopes would  never  distinctly  show  Saturn's  ring)  may  be 
confidently  asserted.  It  must  also  bs  remembered  that 
Galileo  had  completely  resolved  several  nebnlte,  and  might 
easily  have  completed  his  assertion  as  to  the  Milky  Way 
from  analogy.  iCepIer  (‘  Dioptr.  Pref *)  describes  this  reso- 
lution in  a way  which  will  be  some  guide  as  to  its  chsrsetor: 


* Nebulosa  Stella  ostendit,  ut  in  Via  Lacted,  duos,  (res.  vel 
qualuor  clarissimas  Stellas  in  arctUsimo  spatio  collocatas 
tnat  is,  two.  three,  or  four  stars  were  seen  in  the  smallest 
space:  this  may  very  well  correspond  to  Sir  W.  Hvrsiciiers 
estimate  of  SO.UOO  in  the  zone  above  mentioned,  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  those  stars  were  seen,  which  the 
for(y'f(K)t  rofiector  would  only  show  by  glimpses.  Sir  W. 
Herschcl  counted  seventy-nine  stars,  on  the  average,  in  a 
field  of  fifteen  minutes  in  diameter,  showing  about  as  much 
of  tho  heavens  as  is  covered  hy  onc-fuurth  part  of  the  moon. 
If.  which  tuay  be  suspected,  the  ' arctissimum  spatiura  ' of 
Kepler  meant  the  field  of  his  telescope,  the  resolution  thus 
obtained  would  not  quite  justify  the  conclusion,  except  as  a 
probable  deduction  : the  real  ami  necessary  inference  would 
only  have  been,  that  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  Milky  Way  in  considerable  nunihors. 

MILL,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Simp,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1645.  In  1G6I  ho  entered  as  serv'ilor  at  (Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  16G6,  of  M.A. 
1669,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  a fellow  and  tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1676  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Lamplugh,  bishon  of  Exeter,  and  in  166)  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  BIcchinguon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  IL  In  1685  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  which  olltce  he  lield  till  his  death, 
which  happened  June  23rd,  1707. 

Mill  ia  known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Te»- 
tament,  which  was  publisheil  only  fourteen  days  before  his 
death,  with  the  following  title : ‘Novum  Testament  um  Grs»- 
cum,curoLectionlbus  variantibus,  MSS.  Exomplarium,  Ver- 
lionura,  Editionum,  SS.  Palrum  ct  Scriptorum  Ecclesios- 
tioorum,  et  in  casdem  Notis.’  This  edition,  which  was  the 
labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originallv  begun  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  ana  retlocu  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  diligenco  and  critical  acumen  of  its  learned 
editor.  Ho  inserted  the  various  readings  that  bad  been 
previously  collected,  procured  extracts  from  several  then 
uncollatcd  MSS.,  and  added  many  readings  from  the  an- 
tient  versions  and  the  writings  of  tho  fathers.  Mill  how- 
ever made  no  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a re- 
print of  Robert  Stephens’s  edition  of  1550.  These  various 
readings,  which  amounted  to  mtM'o  than  30,000,  were  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  awork entitled  'Exaroen 
Varuintium  Lectionum  Johannis  Millii in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a collection  of  so  many  various  readings  tended 
to  unsettle  the  text  of  the  New’  Testament,  and  to  intro- 
duce doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Dr.  Whitby’s  arguments  were  applied  by 
Antuny  Collins,  in  his  ‘ Discourse  on  Frcc-thinking,  against 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament ; whose  work  was  an- 
swered by  ^utlcy,  a personal  friend  of  Mill's,  under  tho 
signature  of  Pliileluuthcrus  Lipsiensis. 

The  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Malala,  published  at  Ox- 
ford. in  IC9I,  which  is  frequently  said  to  nave  been  edited 
by  Mill  [Bbntlxy],  was  merely  published  under  bis  super- 
intendence, since  tho  printing  of  the  work  was  finished 
under  the  revision  of  Cmlmead.  [Malalx.] 

MILIa  JAMES,  was  born  at  Montrose,  on  the  Cth  of 
April,  1773.  Ho  ia  said  to  Lavo  received  tho  early  part  of 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  was,  subsequently  at  least,  educated  m 
tho  houso  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (originally  Belcher),  who  was 
for  a long  time  memlier  of  parliament  for  Kincardinushire. 
Mr.  Mill  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
be  was  educated  for  the  church  and  where  he  disttnguisht^ 
himself  os  a Greek  scholar.  Mutapliysical  and  e:hical  phi- 
losophy also  occupied  a great  part  of  his  lime  at  the  univer- 
sity. 1 lo  was  a (avourito  of  Dalzel,  the  then  Greek  profes- 
sor in  Edinburgh,  who  recommended  him  os  a tutor  to  ihe 
Marquis  of  Twe^alo.  He  was  liccn-ed  to  preach  about 
1798.  By  tho  advice  of  a friend  he  chanced  his  views,  and 
in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London,  where  he 
settled.  He  became  editor  of  ' Tho  Literary  journal,’  a 
review,  which  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  dis- 
continued in  conso(|ucncc  of  the  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
Macdiarmid,  and  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  were  the  chief  contributors.  Ha 
afterwards  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  for  periodi- 
cal publications;  and  for  several  years  he  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  tlie  ' Edinburgh  Review.’  He  married  mkm) 
after  he  had  aettled  in  London.  His  acquainlence  with  Mr. 
Bentham  commeDoed  at  an  early  period  of  hia  residence  in 
the  metropolis. 
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His  ‘Hiitory  of  British  India’  was  comwcii.ct  about 
1806,  but  being  a work  of  great  labour,  and  tl\e  author  be- 
ing obliged  to  dovolo  a rotisiderable  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  avocations,  it  was  not  published  till  the  winter  of 
1817-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high  praise  of  this  work  to 
say  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  history  of  British  India,  but 
the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  general  | 
reader  any  clear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo-  ; 
Indian  affairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  tlieso.  | 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  I 
have  administered  Indian  affairs  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  I 
Mr.  Mill’s  work  was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinking  on  the  I 
subject  of  India ; and  the  measures  of  government  in  that 
country  are  stalcnl  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more  and  more  the 
irapre^is  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unatiractivc.  Mr. 
Mill  certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament, 
at  least  in  what  is  usually  considered  such  by  modem  writers, 
for  lus  stylo  reminds  us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and 
terseness  of  some  of  the  antient  masters  of  the  difhcult  art 
of  wriiing,  than  that  of  any  modem  except  Hobbes.  The 
reader  who  t»  really  in  search  of  a meaning  will  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  far  less  labour  than  where  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  a crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rallier  to  Mr 
Mill’s  philoMipbical  than  to  his  narrati%c  stylo.  But  al- 
though nut  possessing  narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as 
8ir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David  Hume,  there  arc  passages 
of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest  many  readers  as 
much  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance;  for  instance, his 
account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  Cornwallis’s 
night  attack  upon  the  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His 
narrative  of  military  operations  is  good  ; clearness,  in  which 
Mr  Mill  excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And 
some  of  his  characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are 
drawn  in  a few  bold  and  forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  cons(-qucnce  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject displayed  in  his  hislurv,  and  although  he  had  in  some 
parts  of  it  freely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directoi's.  in  the  spring  of  1819.  in- 
troduced him  into  their  liomc-cstablishment,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  tlieir  correspondence  with  India 
in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  aAcrwards 
rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  W head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  corrcspondeiico  with  Indio. 

About  three  years  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in 
the  India  House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a contributor  to  the 
* Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’  his  principal 
contributions  to  which  were  the  articles  on  Government, 
Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations,  IJberly  of  Iho 
Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  a senarato  form,  and  are  probably  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Mill’s  productions.  They  exhibit  great  powers 
botli  of  analysis  and  ratiocination,  and  have  product,  wo 
believe,  more  marked  effects  than  any  other,  not  only  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  any  other  writer  of  this  ago 
00  such  subjects,  on  tho  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  ‘ Elements  of  Political  Economy,*  whatever  maybe 
its  merits  or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  origin- 
ality, published  in  1831-2,  has  at  least  the  very  grest  merit 
of  being  written  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision  of 
language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  'Analysis  oft’ne  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,'  a work  on  which  he  bestowetl  more  of 
the  labour  of  thought  than  on  any  other  of  his  productions. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the 
|H)wers  of  tho  human  mind  into  a very  small  number  of 
simple  elements.  From  an  examination  ofa  number  of  the 
more  eomplicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  throo  sim- 
ple elements — sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas.  Ho 
thus  explains  what  ho  means  by  the  terms  tifnsnfhnit  and 
idras.  *Wo  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one,  that  which 
exists  when  tho  object  of  sense  is  present ; another,  that 
which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be  pre- 
sent The  one  doss  of  feelings  I call  sensations ; the  other 
class  of  feolinn  I call  ideas.'  (Analutito/  (he  Phenovifrm  of 
the  Human  Sitnd,  vx>l.  i.,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begins  with  tho 
aimplcr,  and  thence  process  to  the  exposition  of  tlio  more 
complex  phenomena.  ‘The  feelings,’  be  says,  ‘which  we 
Iiave  through  the  external  senses  are  the  most  simple,  at 


least  the  most  familiar,  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings.* 
(Anaiysit,  vol.  1.,  p.  1.)  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  Keiisa- 
tion,  under  which  liead  ho  ranges  the  feelings  which  wo 
have  by  the  five  senses— smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and 
sight.  6,  Sensations  of  disorganization,  of  the  approach  to 
disorganization,  in  any  part  of  lire  body.  7,  Mu^>cular  sen- 
sations, or  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  action  uf  tho 
muscles.  8.  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Hu  next 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensations. 
Ho  then  treats  of  ideas  pul  together  or  associated  in  trains, 
and  of  the  order  of  their  association  and  the  causes  of  that 
order.  Before  proceeding  to  the  exposition  of  tlie  more 
complex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language  ; that  process 
bv  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  one  man  are  commu- 
nicated to  atiolher,  and  by  which  likewise  a record  is  pre- 
served of  sensations  and  ideas  after  they  are  passed,  lie 
then  treats  of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philoso- 
phers, he  says,  have  erroneously  created  into  wliat  they 
called  powers  of  the  mind:  whereas,  be  says,  consciousness 
is  merely  a name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  whether 
simple  or  complex;  to  all  tho  feelings  of  our  sentient  nature: 
and  conception  a name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and  lu  ideas 
only  in  a state  of  combination.  But  consciousness  may 
surely  be  said  to  be  the  power  of  having  sensations  and 
ideas;  and  conception  tlie  power  of  having  ideas  in  a state 
of  combination. — In  this  sense,  which  is  notai  variance  w ith 
Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  them,  both  consciousness  and 
conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  lie  aays,  is  tho  namo  of  a train  of 
ideas.  ‘ I am  aaid  to  have  an  imagination,  when  1 have  a 
train  of  ideas ; and  when  I am  said  to  imagine,  1 have  il>« 
same  thing;  nor  it  there  any  train  of  ideas  to  which  the 
term  imagination  may  nut  be  applied.’ 

‘There  is  great  diversity  of  trains.  Not  only  lias  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a diffbrcut 
character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pau 
through  tho  minds  of  different  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals.  The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideas 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.  One  man  is  a 
merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  bu)s 
and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual  in  his  mind.  An- 
other man  is  a lawyer,  and  ideas  of  clicnis  and  fees,  ami 
judges  and  wiineiKus,  and  legal  insiruniunts  and  points  of 
conleatalioD.and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  liabitually 
passing  in  his  mind.  Ideas  of  another  kind  occupy  the 
mind  uf  the  physician  ; of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  ilic 
warrior.  The  statesman  is  occupied  with  a train  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  one  statesman  with  a very  different  train  from  another, 
according  os  liii  mind  is  running  upon  expedients  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which 
may  sccuro  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  gcneraiioo 
to  generation.  A peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  tram 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  roalhemalician. 
The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied  by  a tnun 
distinguished  firom  that  of  other  classes.  And  thero  is  one 
man  yet  to  bo  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiarity  of  whose 
trains  has  been  a subject  of  particular  obsciration.  To  such 
a degree  indeed  have  the  trains  of  the  poet  been  singled  out 
for  distinction,  that  the  wiN'd  imagination,  in  a more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  appropriated  to  them.  Wo  do  not  call  the 
trains  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  ima- 
gination. We  do  not  speak  of  them  as  imagining  when 
they  are  revolving  each  the  ideas  which  belong  to  hu 
peculiar  occupation  ; it  is  only  to  the  puci  that  the  epithet 
of  imagining  is  applied.  His  train  or  trains  analogous  to 
his  are  those  which  receive  the  name  of  imagination.' 
(Vol.  i..  p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Mill  has,  wo  think,  been 
led  into  error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  his  notion  iT 
association  as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  too  far. 

, Thus  in  the  chapter  on  classiQcatiun,  after  very  ably  »how- 
j ing  how  long  men  had  been  led  oway  by  more  jargon  from 
, the  real  nature  and  object  of  classidcalion,  bo  says,  ‘ Man 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  first  names 
individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumerable;  and  ho 
cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must  make  oiiu  name 
serve  for  many  individuals.'  AAer  then  alludiog  to  the  case 
of  ' synchronous  sensations  so  concreted  by  constant  con- 
juDclion  as  to  appear,  though  numerous,  only  one;  of 
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whirh  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects,  a rose,  a ploui^h,  a 
house,  a ship,  are  examples'— he  thus  proceous:  * It  in 
easy  to  see  wherein  the  preaeiU  case  agrees  with  and  wherein 
it  differs  fhun  those  familiar  cases.  Tlic  word  man.we  shall 
say,  is  first  applied  to  an  individual;  it  is  first  associated 
with  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  acquires  tho  power  of 
railing  up  the  i<lea  of  him ; it  is  next  applied  to  another  in* 
dividual,  and  acquires  tho  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of 
him;  so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  asso* 
ciated  with  an  indefinite  number,  and  lias  acquired  tlie 
]M)wer  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  in- 
thfforcntly.  What  happens?  It  docs  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs; 
and  calling  them  up  in  close  ronncction.  it  forms  them  into 
a aperies  of  complex  idea.'  (Vol.  i.,  p.  204.)  Mr.  Mill  then 
says  there  can  be  no  ditbculty  in  admitting  this,  ‘ because  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact.*  Mr.  Mill  himself  furnishes  what  he 
considers  the  reason,  for  he  says,  * It  is  also  a fact  that  when 
an  idea  becomes  to  a certain  degree  complex  from  the  multi* 
plicity  of  the  ideas  it  comprchancls.  it  is  of  necessity  indistinct, 
^ua,  when  the  word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  inde* 
finite  number  of  individiials,  not  only  of  all  those  to  whom 
1 have  individually  given  tho  name,  but  of  all  those  to  whom 
I have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagitie  it  will  ever  be 
given,  and  forma  all  tliose  ideas  into  one,  it  is  ovidetitly  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  thoreforo  indistinct.’  {lOid.) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  cxi>usiiion  of  abatrac* 
tion,  memory,  lieticf,  ratiocination,  evidence,  and  some  of 
the  mure  complicated  cases  of  naming,  devotes  tho  latter 
half  of  ihu  second  volume  of  his  .Analysis  to  tho  phenomena 
in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to  bo  considered  as 
not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting  to  action.  Ho 
treats  of  pleasurable  anil  painful  sensations,  and  of  tho 
causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations;  then  of 
ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  them.  Ho  treats  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity, 
and  their  contraries,  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  ob* 
jerts  called  sublime  ami  beautiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplate*!  as  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter 
22  isduvoted  to  the  subject  of  motives;  and  Chapter  24  to 
that  of  the  will.  Chapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr. 
Mill’s  exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply  tho 
fact  that  the  or*ler  of  occurrence  amongst  our  ideas  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations,  of  which 
those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill’s  last  work  was  tho  ' Fragment  on  Mackintosh,'^ 
published  anonymously  in  1835.  This  it  a very  severe  cri- 
ticism upon  the  ' Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,’  contributed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the 
‘ Rncyclopcedia  Britannica.’  This  work  contains  some 
very  valuoblo  disquisilions  on  morals,  legislation,  and  juris- 
pnidcnce,  with  some  very  clear  and  just  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  subjects,  which  ore  often  confounded. 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  several  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  ‘ Westminster  Review.*  Among  the 
contributions  which  are  considered  his  best,  are  the  article 
on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,'  in  No.  XL,  and  the  article 
on  the  Ballot,  in  No.  XXV. 

Mr.  Mill  dicil  at  Kensington,  Juno  23.  1836. 

MILLAR  (Professor),  JOHN,  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Millar,  minister  of  tbo  parish  of  ShoUs,  was  born  in  that 
parish  on  the  22nd  June,  1 735.  Two  years  after,  his  father 
was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Hamilton  in  tho  same  pres- 
bytery, and  young  Millar  was  about  the  same  time  placed 
under  tbo  charge  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Millar  of  Milbaugh, 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Blantyre.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  put  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and 
thence  sent  to  Glasgow  college,  where  hedisiingui.shed  him- 
self by  his  diligence  and  attention.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  tho  church  ; but  while  at  college  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying  for  the  bar.  On  leaving  college  he  became 
preceptor  to  ihe  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kames,  in  whose  family 
he  spent  two  years,  during  which  ho  fitrmed  an  intimacy 
With  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1769,  Millar  passed  advocate  (Faculty 
Itecord)\  but  having  undertaken  ut  this  early  period  of 
his  life  the  cares  and  burden  of  a family,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  his  prospects  at  the  bar,  and  an  oppor- 
tune vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  m 
Glasgow  college,  he  applied  fur  and  ubtaiued  that  situation 
the  following  year(176 1).  Ho  now  devoted  lumiclf  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere,  and  by  his  conduct  in  it 


rsised  the  class  from  a very  low  and  languid  condition  to  bo 
the  most  popular  of  tho  law  chairs  in  the  kingdom.  * His 
manner  w'as  familiar  and  animated.  approachiuK  more  nearly 
to  gaiety  than  enthusiasm;  and  the  lacts  which  he  had  to 
State,  or  the  elementary  positions  ho  had  to  lay  down,  were 
given  in  tho  simple,  clear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in 
which  a well-bred  man  would  tell  a aiory  or  deliver  an 
opinion  in  aociety.  All  objections  that  occurred  were  slated 
in  a forcible,  clear,  and  lively  manner;  and  the  answers, 
which  wore  often  thrown  into  a kind  of  dramatic  form,  were 
delivered  with  all  tho  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  easy  phrase- 
ology of  good  conversation.  His  illustrations  were  always 
familiar,  and  often  amusing;  and  while  nothing  could  he 
more  forcible  or  conclusive  than  tho  rea.sonings  which  he 
employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  delivered 
ga%e  them  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a pro- 
found and  learned  discussion  the  charms  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  conversation.’  (Edinhurgh  Rerit^r,  vul.  iii.*)  But 
this  was  not  all.  It  was  al.4o  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  practice  of  eTomining  his  pupils,  and  prescribing  essays 
on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures,  that  Millar 
acquired  tho  high  reputation  as  a professor  of  law  which 
still  attaches  to  nis  nanm.  Every  dav  before  he  began  his 
address  from  tho  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination of  his  pupils  wbelher  they  had  rollow'ed  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preceding  day  ; and  when  the  lecture  was  over 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  class-room  to  converse  with 
such  as  were  desirous  of  fartlicr  information.  By  engaging 
with  them  in  an  cosy  dialogue  ho  remove<l  obscurities  and 
corrected  misapprehensions;  and  the  students  were  accus- 
toine<l  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they 
derived  the  full  benout  of  the  lectures.  (Junline's  Outlinet 
o/ a Phi/osophicai  Education,  p.  403.)  Mr.  Miliar  had  also 
the  good  fortune,  as  wo  may  call  it,  of  long  having  tenrea 
any  rival  chair  to  contend  with;  fur  from  the  titno  of  Mr. 
Erskinu’s  resignation  in  1765  onwards  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  ap|>ointe(1,  the  chair 
of  Scots  law  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  by  Wofessor  Wallace, 
who  had  too  many  employments  to  allow  of  his  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  any.  Such  accordingly  was  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Millar's  prelections,  that  his  pupils  rapidly 
increasetl  in  number,  ami  the  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
Edinburgh  college,  after  seeing  his  students  proportionally 
diminished,  was  obliged  to  abandon  tho  practice,  which  had 
till  then  prevailed  in  hU  class,  of  locluring  in  Latin,  with 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  mostofhis  lectures  were  attended  with  interest, 
yet  remaraing  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention 
manifested  to  such  of  them  as  referred  to  the  progress  of 
society  and  government,  Mr.  Millar  was  induceil  fKim  this 
circumstance  to  publish  a short  treatise  on  the  subject. 
This  he  did  in  1771,  and  tho  work  was  favourably  received. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  began  to  turn  bis  attention  in 
particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  tho  English 
government;  and  in  1787  ho  published  his  ‘Historical, 
triew  of  the  English  Government,  from  the  settlement  of' 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of' 
Stuart.*  This  work  U described  as  * remarkable  for  the 
sagacity  of  its  conjeclures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanations, 
the  boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  the  total  freedom  from 
prejudice;  but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and 
will  not  bring  conviction  to  a mind  that  has  received  ila 
first  impressions  from  the  plausible  but  delusive  representa- 
tions of  Hume.'  (Edinburgh  Review,  xxx.,  166-7.) 

Mr.  Millar  was  in  stature  about  the  middle  size;  his 
person  was  athletic,  and  his  countenance  very  animated 
and  expressive.  He  continued  in  good  health  till  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1799,  when  ho  was  seized  with  an  intlam- 
raatory  complaint,  from  which  however  he  in  a certain  de- 
gree recovered ; but  having  al>out  a year  and  a half  after 
expose*!  himself  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  a pleurisy,  of 
which  he  died  30th  May,  1801. 

MILLENNIUM,  a Latin  word  meaning  a porHxl  of  a 
thousand  years,  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  tho 
period  during  which  it  is  predicted  in  Scripture  that  tlu> 
Church  will  ho  in  a state  of  extraordinary  pn>s|>eril}’,  and 
which  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  hor  enemies, 
accompanied  at  itscommcncerocntby  the  first  resurrection, or 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  followeil  by  the  destruction 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  general  judgment.  (Rev.  xx). 

* The  cUbmle  erllele  of  which  live  ahort  quotation  h s port  hai  for  He 
TTf  ulrd  author  Fraacia  who  b suppoeed  tO  lhar«  hem  a pupil  of  Pro- 
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Kesperting  the  state  of  the  church  during  the  Millen* 
nium  two  opinions  are  held,  hiih  of  which  can  be  traced  up 
nearly  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  one  is  that 
Christ  will  reign  in  person  upon  the  earth  at  Jerusalem, 
that  the  saints  will  reign  with  him  and  enjoy  corporeal  plea* 
surer,  and  that  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  Palestine  and 
exalted  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Thu  doctrine  was  held  by  Irenceus  and  others  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  not  merely  as  (heir  own  opinion,  but  as  the  faith 
of  the  church  received  from  tlie  Apostles.  These  tenets 
were  also  held  by  Lactanlius.  who  expected  the  Millennium 
to  commence  very  soon  after  tlie  time  at  which  he  lived. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  licUl  by  Jerome  and  other  fathers, 
who  warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  jiut  mentioned,  that  the 
passages  of  scripture  on  which  they  are  founded  must  be 
taken  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  that  the  Millennium  will 
only  bo  distinguished  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  pure 
Christianity  in  tho  world,  and  a consequent  decrease  of 
pliysical  and  moral  evil.  Tliis  opinion  was  adopted  os  the 
belief  uf  (ho  orihuflox  church,  and  has  been  almost  univer* 
sally  received  in  modern  limes.  The  followers  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edwanl  Jrving  and  j^ume  other  small  sects,  as  well  as 
many  individuals  among  other  bodies  of  Chriatiana,  still 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  pmonal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  persons  are  commonly  called  Millennarians,  the  name 
applied  in  the  early  ages  of  tho  church,  together  with  the 
corresponding  Greek  word  Cluliasts,  to  those  who  held  these 
opinions.  (Lardner's  CrediMUif ; Middleton’s  Free  En- 
quiry, page  46.) 

M 1 LLE  PO'III  In  the  Linnsaan  * Systems  Natune* 
tho  genus  Millepora  included  fourteen  species  of  solid  corals 
perforated  with  conical  non*lameIliferous  pores.  Several  of 
these  have  been  taken  as  types  of  new  genera  or  subgenera, 
and,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  moilem  xoology.  the 
linnman  genus  is  transformed  into  a great  family.  La* 
march  {Anim.  s<m»  Vertibrea,  II)  places  many  of  the  Mil* 
lepores  in  his  fourth  section  of  Polyparia.  the  fomminated 
corals,  with  Cateni|M)ra  andTubipora,  which  belong  to  other 
groups.  The  Milleporidm  form  a distinct  order  in  the  For»> 
minated  Polypiaria  of  Lamouroux  (Erpoa.  J/cModX  and 
include  no  less  than  eighteen  genera,  vix. 

Opulitti,  Rete{>ora,  LtmuUt^i,  OrbuUtes,  Ocellaria,  Mclo* 
besia,  Eudea.  Alreoiites,  Theonea,  Chrysaora,  Millepora, 
TereheUaria^  Spiropura,  Idmortra.  (DtsUcliopora,  Hornera, 
Krusensterna.  and  Tilcsia  arc  includutl  among  Milleporidse 
in  (he  table,  but  not  in  the  body  of  tho  work.)  The  genera 
in  Italics  are  fossil. 

J.amcmroux  dullnos  the  Milleporidm  thus: — Po/uparia 
stony,  polymorphous,  solid,  internally  compact ; ceilf  very 
small  or  poriform,  scattered  or  in  scries,  never  laroellifcrous, 
though  the  parietes  are  sometimes  lighily  striated. 

RUinvillo  collects  the  Milleporids  into  groups  according 
to  the  form  of  the  cells  in  the  coral,  and  detlnes  the  family  by 
characters  drawn  both  from  the  animal  and  the  stony  support. 

Animals  in  general  very  slender,  and  provided  wiih  a 
single  circle  of  slender  tenlacula;  cc//«  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size,  out  always  ttithout  lamellee  or  tlrice  within 
or  without  the  tubes;  polyparium  fixed,  varying  in  shape. 
Retrenching  from  the  group  tho  palmated  kinds  (to  form 
the  genus  P.nlmipora  among  the  Miulrephyllioea),  there 
remain,  according  to  Blainville,  23  genera,  which  ore  thus 
anangcfl 

1.  C>//s  poJysfoncU,  f^en  rn/Acr  /orge.— Favosites  (Eu* 
noniia).  Alveolites,  Apsendesia.  Thei>neii,  Pelagia,  Terebyl- 
laria.  Polvtrcroa,  Frondipora,  Lichunopora. 

2.  Cflii  rounds  very  Jine,  poriform,  i/nmrrscrf.— Orhicu- 
lilcs,  Marginopora,  .Struniatopora,  Tilesia,  Spinopmu,  Chry- 
saora,  Ceriop>)ra,  l>atichoi>ora,  Ilcteropora. 

.1.  Cett$  round,  more  or  left  -—Pustulopora,  Hor- 

nera.  Idmonoa,  Cricoporx 

Tho  following  are  tho  principal  characters  of  these 
genera: — 

(I.  Cells  polygonal. 

FaroMites. — unknown ; eelia  prismatic,  contigu- 
ous. vertical  or  diveiging,  the  parietes  pierced  with  pores, 
tho  cavity  divided  by  transverse  septa ; potyparium  branched 
or  massive,  sometimes  basaltiforra. 

A genus  of  Lamarck;  Goldfuss  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  Its  structure,  but  changed  its  name  to  Calamopora. 
Blainville  thinks  Eunomia  of  I..amouroux  may  be  included 
in  It,  but  tho  dusenutiuns  are  tmhkc.  Ehrenberg  places  it 
near  Astrsa,  in  tue  family  of  Madrephylliuea,  and  we 
think  with  reason. 


The  Favosites'are  only  known  in  a fossil  stale,  and,  we 
believe,  only  in  strata  of  the  ' Transition  ’ and  carboniferous 
eras,  in  the  former  of  wliich  tlu>y  are  specially  abundant, 
in  the  Eifcl,  Siluria,  at  Dudley,  &c. 

Example,  Favosites  Gotblandica.  (Goldfttis,  t 26,  £ 3.> 


Karo«U*4  GtAklandir*. 


<1.  liro  tprritnvnt ; e,  Boclct  pf  th«  tulw« ; i,  Uib««  nui{nJfl(«l ; f,  pnrtioa  of 
a vcrtiodl  •rctwu. 

Eufinmui.^Animalt  unknown;  relit  tubular,  long,  pa- 
rallel, internally  sulcatcd  longitudinally,  and  transversely 
annalated : the  parietes  thick  and  solid.  (Lamouroux, 
Krptn.  Mfthod.) 

'i'ho  only  species,  Kunomia  radiala,  is  fossil  in  the  oolitic 
series  of  Caen. 

Alvrolitrt. — Animal*  unknown;  relh  i^hort,  tubular, 
prismatic,  alvpoliform,  the  parietes  thin ; polyparium  formed 
into  reticulated  layers,  enveloping  each  other. 

A genus  of  l^miarck,  subsequently,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  reunited  by  Goldfuss  to  Favosiles,  under  the 
name  of  Calamopora. 

Two  living  species  and  a few  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  series  of  Dax.  Blainville  includes  in  the  genu* 
(not  correctly)  many  of  the  Calamopora  of  Goldfu».s  which 
are  to  be  rnnkeil  as  Kavosites. 

Frondipora. — Animal*  unknown ; crlU  unequal,  subpo- 
lygonsl.  accumulated  irregularly,  prominent  only  on  the 
external  surface  of  a finely  branched  polyjMtnum,  which 
is  fixed,  arborescent,  variously  reticulated.  an«l  longitudinally 
striated  on  the  non-cclluliferous  face. 

One  of  the  species  is  ranked  as  a Retepora  by  Lamarck, 
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Lamouroux  (following  Tilesius)  calU  il  KrutcnsUima.  The 

KIcft  aru  recent  in  tbo  seas  of  Kaoiicliatka  and  the 
iterrancaii. 

Example,  Frondipom  reticulata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  I.) 
Licfieuoptjra. — Animals  unknown;  cells  ratlier  large, 
ponform  or  eubtubulor,  Bubpol>gona1,  accumulated  and 
Bcattercd  on  the  interior  surface  of  a fixed  orbicular,  cupu* 
liforiu  polyparium,  which  is  quite  smooth  externally. 

A genus  of  Defrance,  including  one  ret'eiit  and  three 
fossil  »i>cci('s  from  the  cretaceo'js  and  tertiary  strata. 
Example,  Lichenopora  turbinata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  68,  f,  •I.) 
Theonea, — Animals  unknown ; cells  rather  largo  and 
deep,  subpolygonal,  accumulated  irregularly,  prominent  on 
the  tumid  or  angulated  fuco  of  the  polyparium,  which  is 
fixed,  irregularly  lobed,  and  more  or  leas  lacunoso  between 
the  accumulations  of  pores. 

Example,  Theonea  clatlirata  (Lamouroux,  pi.  SO,  f.  17), 
from  tlie  oolite  of  Cnen. 

Apsemlesia. — Animals  unknown;  cells  subpolygonal, 
small,  ponform,  irregularly  disposed,  occupying  the  upper 
and  external  edge  of  sinuous  ridges,  smooth  on  one  side, 
pUitcnl  on  the  other;  poli^iarium  globular  or  honiisplu^ 
heal,  diverging  from  the  bue  to  the  clrcumrercnce. 

A genus  of  Lamouroux,  from  tho  oolite  of  Cnen. 
Exituplc,  A.  dianthua.  (Blainv.,  pi.  (j'j,  f.  -,1.) 
Terebellaria. — Animals  unknown : cells  small,  oval,  sub* 
trigonal,  qiiincunciully  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the 
pariumt  which  is  composed  of  short  conical  upparoiiUy 
twisted  branches. 

This  beautiful  oomi,  thus  ebaracteriacd,  is  found  in  tho 
oolito  of  Caen,  and,  it  U bclievud,  uUo  abuiidaully  near 
Bath.  Perhaps  only  one  species  is  known,  which  Larnou* 
roux  divides  into  two. 

Example,  Torebullaria  raraosbsima.  (Lamour.,  nl,  82,' 
f.  l.a.) 


Pelaj^ia. — Animals  unknown  ; ceils  subpolygonal,  close* 
irregular,  occupying  the  convex  edge  of  numerous  vertical 
ridges,  disposed  in  a radiating  form,  and  either  simple  nr 
dichotomous,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  coral ; polyparium 
free,  fungiforn),  excavated  and  lameUifcruus  above,  convex, 
pedunculated,  und  circularly  wrinkled  below. 

Example,  Pclugia  clypeaia.  (Lamour.,  jd.  79,  f.  5,  6,  7.) 
From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Po/ylrcma.— Animals  unknown ; cells  ponform,  poly- 
gonal, irregular,  unequal,  numerous,  occupying  tbo  knotty 
branches  of  a small  fixed  polyparium. 

A genus  of  HUso. 

Example,  Polytrema  miniaceum.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  4.) 

^ 2.  Cells  rounded,  poriform. 

OrbiloHtes. — Animals  unknown  ; jtolyparium  a regular, 
orbicular,  discoid,  cellular,  cretaceous  mass ; cells  in  two 
layers,  sometimes  apparent  externally,  and  especially  at  the 
margin,  which  is  thickened. 

A genu*  of  Lamarck,  apparently  founded  upon  an  inter- 
nal coral.  One  recent  European  species,  and  several  fossils 
from  the  chalk  and  tertiahes  of  Europe,  sro  mentioned. 

Example,  Orbitolites  complanaliL  (Blainv.,  pi.  72.  fig.  2.) 

Marffinnpora. — Animals  unknown;  cells  poriform,  ex- 
cessively small,  round,  close,  situate<l  in  the  narrow  tortuous 
folds  of  the  circumference  of  tho  polyf  arium,  which  is  free, 
irregular,  diMk»d.  ihickoned  at  the  margin,  and  concentri- 
callv  striated  on  both  surfaces. 

(Probably  an  internal  ooralline  plate.) 

Example,  Marginopora  vorlobralis.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  6.) 

Stromatopora. — Animals  unknown  ; polyparium  hemi* 
pberical  or  subgloboeto,  formc<l  of  alternately  solid  and 
porous  adherent  suporposcrl  layers. 

The  eliaracter  is  from  GoIdfu.<ui,  the  author  of  the  genus. 
The  cells  aro  vury  small,  tho  external  surface  cooccnincally 
wriaUid*  Tbespeows  are  fuesil  in  tho 'Transition 'Umo- 


stone,  &c.  of  the  Eifel,  Sduria,  Dudley,  fcc.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
has  described  a new  species  similar  to  a NumznuUte  m 
figure. 

Example,  Stromatopora  conoentrica.  ((^Idfus^  'Petri- 
facta  Europe,’  tab.  8.) 


ipora  ooitotBlrica. 


a,  furraca  r*doc«d : TcxticAl  Mctiga  redacod ; c,  portion  highly  magniSoL 

Ceriopora.— Animals  unknown;  cells  poriform,  round, 
close,  irregularly  distributed  in  concentric  layers;  po/pp<i- 
rium  polyniorphoiLs,  often  globular  or  lamellar. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Goldfuss,  but  is  curtailed 
by  a stricler  definition,  by  Hlainvillc.  to  suit  fossils  which 
appear  in  tho  chulk  of  Maestricht  and  tho  ’Transition* 
rocks  of  Bamborg. 

Example,  Ceriopora  micropora.  (GoMfuss,  t.  10,  f.  4.) 

Chrysaora. — .4nimals  unknown ; cells  periform,  very  fine, 
with  a round  opening,  accumulated  on  tlio  intorvaU  of 
ridges,  which  anastomose  on  tho  surface  of  the  fixed  irre- 
gularly mmoso  polyparium. 

A genus  of  Lamouroux,  to  which  Blainvilic  refers  many 
of  the  CerioporiD  of  Goldfuss,  which  belong  to  the  oolitic 
formations. 

Example,  Chry  saora  spinosa.  (Lamour.,  pi.  61,  f.  6.) 

Tilesia.—'Animais  unknown ; the  polyjiarium  formed  of 
tortuous,  verrucose,  cylindrical  branches;  cells  small,  arru- 
roulated  in  irregular  p«tebos  which  project  above  tho  gene- 
ral surface,  and  are  separated  by  smooth  intervals. 

Example,  Tilesia  distorts.  (Lamour.,  pi.  74,  f.  5,6.)  From 
the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Spinopora. — Animals  unknown;  polyparium  adherent 
by  a concave  concentrically  striated  face  below ; abovo  reti- 
culated, tuberculated,  and  bearing  between  the  tubercles 
poriform  cells. 

Fossil  from  the  chalk.  Three  species. 

Example,  Spinopora  mitra.  (Blainv.,  pi.  70.  f.  3.) 

Disiichopora.— Animals  unknown;  re//r  of  two  kinds, 
some  stelhform,  scattered,  superficial,  shallow;  the  others 
poriform,  deep,  uno<iiial,  forming  three  lateral  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  branches  of  an  arborescent  polyparium ; those 
branches  are  compress<^>  obtuse,  subilexuous,  and  lubulose 
within. 
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This  lAiuarckian  gcDUS  contains  llie  Milleport’violocca 
of  Linnieus.  (Blainv^  pi.  55,  f.  2.) 

HeteropoTo.—AnimtUf  unknown  ; celU  rouml.  ponfonn, 
completely  immersed,  of  two  sorU;  some,  larger  than  the 
others,  are  regularly  dispersed  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
^yparium,  which  is  fixed,  lobed,  or  branched,  and  fonned 
of  superposed  lamina). 

A genus  of  Blainville,  formed  to  include  oertain  Cerio* 
pora>  of  Goldfuss  which  have  two  sorts  of  pores. 

Example,  Ueteropora  crypU>i>ora.  (Goldfuaa,  t>  10,  f.  3.) 


Fossil  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  mentions  one  from  the  Silurian  Rocks. 
(Murchison's  Hilurian  Sys/cm,  p.  8H0.) 

J 3.  Cells  round,  and  more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent. 

PuslulojHfra. — AnimaU  unknown;  cc//a  rather  promi- 
nent, pustulosc  or  mammcUaicd,  distant,  with  round  o|)en- 
ings;  polypurium  formed  ofiiUiHjrposcd  lamina;,  cylindrical, 
digitiform,  or  a little  branched,  fixed.  , 

The  few  fossils  which  have  these  choraclcrs  arc  separateil 
from  the  Ceriopor®  of  Goldfus*  by  Blainvdle.  They  aro 
from  the  chalk  and  oolite. 

Example,  Pu&lulopora  madrcporacea.  (Goldfuss,  pi.  10, 
f.  12.) 

Uontera.-- Animal*  unknown ; ctlU  with  a circular  open- 
ing, prominent,  detached,  dispersed  almost  quincuncially  i 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  branches  of  a fragdo  ramuloso  ( 
polyjMjrium,  which  is  fistulowj  and  furrowed  on  the  non- 
(tolypiferous  face. 

A genus  of  Laniouroux.  formed  from  Retepora  of  La- 
marck. It  includes  several  living  species,  from  the  seas  of 
Europe  and  Australasia,  and  more  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  strata,  but  Mr.  ].«nsdalo  notices  one  from  the 
Dudley  limestone. 

Example,  Hurnera  frondiculata.  (Lamour.,t.  T4,f.  7, 8, 9.) 


Idmonea,  — AnimaU  unknown;  celU  prominent,  sub- 
conical.  distinct,  with  a circular  opening,  arranged  in  half 
rings  or  short  cross-lines,  on  Iwo-tliirds  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  branches  of  the  iJo/yponWn,  which  is  not 
porous,  but  slightly  cliannelleu  on  the  non-celluliferous 
face ; the  branches  arc  divergent  and  triquetral. 

One  living  species  belongs  to  thU  genus  of  Lamouroux, 
and  several  fosails  from  the  oolite  of  ('uen,  and  chalk  and 
terharies  of  Maastricht  and  Paris.  Goldfuss  has  included 
two  of  them  among  Retepor®. 

Example,  Idmoncatriquctra.  (Lamour.,pl.  79.)  From  the 
oolite  of  Caen. 

Cricupora.— Animal*  unknown ; cell*  tubular,  rather 
prominent,  with  a circular  opening,  arranged  in  rings  truns- 
vcrwly  or  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a frogilu  polypariutn, 
which  branches  into  cylindrical  parts  obtuse  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

'Hiis  genus  was  named  Spiropora  by  Lamouroux,  but  it 
is  only  rarely  that  the  cells  take  anything  approaching  to 


a spiral  arrongoment.  Tlie  coral  i*  alveolar  through  ita 
moss.  8ome  of  the  most  characteristic  species  are  fossils 
from  Caen.  C.  Faujusii  is  from  the  chalk  ot  Maastricht,  and 
Blainville  joins  to  the  group  two  recent  s[»oeiei*,  Seriatopora 
annulata  and  S.  nuda  (luimarck).  Ehrenberg  calls  the 
group  Mvriazoon,  and  Wieamann  Truncularia. 

MlLLfeR,  SIR  THOMAS,  Baronet,  second  son  of 
Mr.  William  Miller,  writer  to  the  signet,  was  admitted 
advocate  nt  the  Scottish  bar  in  February,  1742,  in  tbo 
twenty-fifth  year  of  bis  ape.  In  1748  he  was  constituted 
steward  (or  sheriff)  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  same  year 
elected  joint  principal  clerk  of  lire  city  of  Glasgow.  Thcne 
offices  he  resigned  m 1755,  being  then  appointed  solicitor  to 
the  excise  in  Scotland.  In  March.  1759,  he  was  made 
king’s  solicitor-general : in  April  of  next  year,  ho  was 
advanced  to  be  lord  advocate,  soon  after  which  ho  was 
returned  to  parliament.  In  November.  1762,  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  Glai^uw  college.  He  continued  in  the  post  of 
lord  advocate  till  April,  1 766,  when  he  was  rai.«t«d  to  the 
bench  of  the  court  of  session,  and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  lord  justice  clerk,  decease^! ; on  wfhich  occasion  he 
took  his  seat,  by  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  right  hand  of 
' the  lord  president ; and  ihemc.  on  Dumlas's  death,  ho  was, 

I in  January,  1788.  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of 
Session,  being  the  first  lord  justice  clerk  so  promoted.  The 
following  month  he  was  created  a baronet.  He  died  27th 
September,  1789,  leaving  the  present  Sir  William  Miller, 
a judge  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  titular  designation  of 
Lord  Glenleo,  and  other  children. 

It  is  to  this  distinguished  person  that  the  poet  Bums 
alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  * Vision  :* — 

* TliTOiUltt  mutv  s «'iM  romanlif 
Near  luny  • WtbU  tiu»fW  ««*«■. 

Ml  lisuou  fur  rrU)fMJ*)iii>  or  for  fcm>. 

in  mufinx  mood. 

Ao  «sr0  1 liln  R»e. 

good.' 

MILLER,  JOHN  MARTIN,  born  ot  Ulm  (where  his 
fother  was  preacher  in  the  cathe<lral  and  professor  of 
I Oriental  languages),  December  2,  1750,  was  a novelist, 

I whose  productions  made  a great  sensation  in  Germany  ill 
the  last  century.  At  Gottingen,  where  he  went  to  study 
theology,  in  1770,  he  became  ac<]uain(ed  with  Voss,  Holty, 
Burger,  the  two  Slullburgs,  and  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  time,  and  afterwards  with  Klopstock,  whom 
ho  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  After  taking 
orders,  he  was  appointeil  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  town  in  1783,  and  in  1797  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Gymnasium.  In  1810  the  king  of  Wirtemberg  be- 
stowed the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him  ; but  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  it  many  years,  for  ho  died  on  tbo  21st  June,  1814. 

Although  now  olmost  forgotten,  his  romance  of  * Sieg- 
warl*  (first  published  in  2 vuls.,  1776,  shortly  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  re-written)  hud  asto- 
nishing success.  It  called  forth  a host  of  imitators,  and 
had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Polish,  Dutcli,  Danish,  and  Italian. 
Like  his  * Siegwart,’  his  ' Karl  von  Burghvim  ’ and  other 
novels  have  little  action  or  interest  of  siory,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  pure  morality  and  an  amiable  though 
exaggerated  sensibiliiy.  This  excess  of  sensihilitv  and 
sentiment,  which  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  his 

firufessed  imitators,  qualified  him  well  for  an  elegiac  and 
ync  poet;  and  his  productions  of  that  class  aro  distin- 
guished by  the  teuderaess  and  religious  feeling  w hich  they 
lircaihc.  His  sermons  arc  likewiao  comiHisilions  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  attractive  in  style,  eloquent,  and  impressive. 

In  liis  personal  character  he  is  said  tu  have  been  rather 
cold  and  reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  many  who  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  author  of  * Siugwart  ’ an  impassioned 
enthusiast.  His  romances  may  be  forgotten,  but  his  poems 
never  can. 

MILLES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  wu<r  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  MLlles.and  nephew  to  Di.  Thomas  Mdlcs,  bi^shop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Bishop  MUles  left  his  fortune 
to  his  nephew  Jeremiah,  who  was  horn  in  1714,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton.  He  arierwards  wont  to  Curpus  Christi  (Jol- 
lege,  Oxford,  whore  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1735, 
and  that  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  uncle  collated  him  to  u 
prebend  in  tbo  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  presenled  him 
to  a living  near  that  city,  which  he  held  but  a short  time, 
choosing  to  reside  in  England.  Upon  his  return  ho  mar- 
ried Edith,  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Potior,  through 
whoto  means  ho  obtaiuvd  the  uxuled  roctories  of  Bu  Edmuud 
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the  Kiitff  and  St.Nicholaa  Aeon,  in  Lombard  Street,  with 
that  of  Merstham,  in  Surrey,  and  thu  sinecure  rectory  of 
\Vest  Terrinc.  in  Su&scx.  In  1762  Dr.  MiUcs  was  nomi- 
nated (u  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  the  advancement  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lyttelton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  he  also 
suc(»^cd  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1769.  In  the  * Archeeclogia’ are  several  communications 
by  iiim : particularly  one  entitled  * Obseirations  on  the 
Wardrol>e  Account  of  the  Year  U83,  wherein  are  contained 
the  Deliveries  made  for  the  Coronation  of  King  Richard  the  : 
Third,  and  some  other  Particulars  relating  to  that  Monarch , 
and  anotimr  {Archaol.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331-346),  in  which  he  i 
joined  the  abb6  Barthelemy  in  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  Apumtoan  medal.  Mr.  Gough  informs  us  that,  while 
dean  of  Exeter,  he  formed  a large  collection  of  materials  for 
the ‘History  of  Devonshire.'  His  most  unsuccessful  literary 
attempt  was  to  vindicate  the  aullienticity  of  Rowley's  Poems, 
in  an  edition  which  he  printed,  in  4to.,  in  1782.  The  deou 
died  February  13.  17H4. 

(Nichols's  Literary  Anerdotet,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  471,  472  ; 
Chalmers’s  Bifjgr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  168,  169.) 

MILXBT,  a plant  which  botanists  class  among  the 
grasses,  though,  in  some  species  and  in  fiivourablo  situa- 
tions, it  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  (Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Nudia^  p.  280.)  The  stalk  of  all  the  species  of 
millet  resembles  a jointod  reed,  having  at  every  joint  a long 
broad  loaf,  which  embraces  the  stalk  with  its  base.  The 
plants  are  all  annuals,  and  grow  quickly,  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  small  grains  which  aro  set  round  a compact  spike  at 
the  top  of  tho  stalk.  The  stalk  itself  is  filled  with  a saccha- 
rine juice. 

Millet  thrives  best  in  a light  sandy  soil,  and  if  suffi- 
cient space  is  allowed  between  the  plants  to  weed  and  hoe 
them  during  their  early  growth,  they  will  aAcrwards  over- 
tup  and  smother  all  weeds,  and  yield  an  abundant  return 
with  little  labour  and  without  much  manure.  Tho  seeds 
however  require  a climate  warmer  and  drier  than  that  of 
England  to  ripen  properly.  Millet  is  cultivated  largely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe — in  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Germany;  but  it  is 
grown  most  extensively  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
tlie  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Guinea  com,  and  is  used 
os  food  for  the  negroes. 

Ill  ilio  East  millet  is  used  as  food  for  men ; but  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  sometimes  made  into  loaves  and  cakes,  and 
fronuently  into  puddings,  it  is  mostly  used  for  feeding 
poultry  and  domestic  animals.  Tho  leaves  and  panicles 
are  given,  both  green  and  dried,  as  fodder  to  cattle. 

Millet  has  been  described  by  botanists  under  the  generic 
terms  Holcus  and  SorgAum.  'fbe  most  general  species,  the 
common  Indian  millet  (Hofcu#<SorgAum,  Linn.),  known  in 
Nubia  by  the  name  of  Durra,  is  described  under  Sorghum 
vuLoxRS.  We  brietty  notice  the  most  important  of  the 
other  species : — 

Black  millet  (Holcus  niger,  Arduino)  is  one  of  tho  largest 
species.  Caffre  raiUet  {Holeus  Ca/er,  Arduino)  is  a native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yellow-seeded  millet  {Holcus 
saccharatus,  Lann.)  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  Two- 
coloured  millet  {Holcus  bicolor,  Linn.)  is  said  to  be  a native 
of  Persia.  Drooping  millet  {Sorghum  eemuum)  is  culti- 
vated in  Arabia.  Syr^  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant. 

MILLIN,  AUDIN  LOUIS,  born  in  1758,  was  an  emi- 
nent French  anlujuary,  who  succeeded  Bartbclemy  as 
keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  medals  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  His  ‘ Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  .Arts,’ ' Chetionnaire 
(le  la  Fable,*  ‘ Monumens  Antiques,'  and  ' Gal6ric  Mytholo- 
giquo,’  are  all  useful  contributions  towards  archmologv  and 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  works,  his  * Maga^in  Kncy- 
clop^dique,*  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without 
seeking  anv  profit  from  it,  was  a highly  valuable  literary 
jourual,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a repository  containing 
much  important  information.  To  the  above  may  bo  added 
his  ‘ Voyage  dans  les  Departimens  du  Midi  de  la  France,* 

‘ Voyage  dans  la  Savoie,’  and  * Voyage  dans  le  Milanais.’ 
These  works  pomess  a permanent  interest  on  account  of  tho 
historical  ana  antiquarian  matter  which  they  contain.  He 
died  August  14th,  1818. 

MILUON.  [Ncmkration.] 

MlLLSTONE-GRlT  is  the  title  of  a remarkable  group 
of  strata  which  belong  tp  the  carboniferous  system  and  se- 
parate the  coal  formation  from  the  mountain  limestone.  It 
may  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  ' traosi* 
P.  C.i  No.  940. 


tion’on  a largo  scale,  which  reveal  to  the  geologist  local 
changes  of  level  and  position  of  the  antient  lands,  whereby 
now  currents  were  occasioned  in  the  sea,  and  new  depositions 

f>roduced  in  its  bed.  Instead  of  tho  deposits  of  mountain 
imestono  generated  by  processes  almost  purely  marine,  we 
have  in  the  millstone-grit  group  evidence  of  streams  from 
tho  interior  uf  elevated  lands  and  periodical  currents  which 
spread  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay,  with  land-plants,  over  sur- 
faces where,  previously,  corals  and  shells  were  accumulated 
in  the  quiet  sea.  The  character  of  this  group  varies  accunling 
to  a certain  law  of  development,  in  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  England.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  South  Wales,  or  any  of  the  midland 
coal-fields,  but  in  Derbyshire  it  acquires  great  thickness,  und 
appears  in  some  of  the  roost  striking  scenes  of  that  roman  tie 
county.  Hero  it  is  a scries  of  thiek  arenaceous  rockii,  al- 
ternating with  shales  and  flagstones  below  the  coni  ntid 
above  the  limestone.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  feature 
in  English  geology  can  be  noticed  than  the  bold  crags  of 
millstono-^it  which  aro  crossed  as  the  traieller  pniceeds 
from  the  coal  of  Sheffield  to  the  limestone  of  Castlelon. 

Farther  to  the  north,  between  the  deep  limestone  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  the  millstone-grit  rocks  appear  on  the  summit 
of  Inglclxirough,  Punyghunt,  and  Wnamsido,  mixeil  with 
shales,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  beds  of  coal.  At  least 
three  distinct  bands  of  coorse  pebbly  millslone-grit  here 
occur,  though  nut  in  one  hill,  and  a similar  character  be- 
longs to  the  scries  in  Durham  andNi^thumberland.  Through 
all  the  extreme  north  of  England  indeed  tho  milUlone-grit 
group  passes  by  its  coal,  ironstone.  &c.  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion above,  and  by  its  limestones  and  peculiar  shales  to  the 
mountain  limestone  below,  by  so  easy  a gradation  that  the 
whole  appears  one  vast  scries  of  associated  deposits. 

The  rock  from  which  the  group  is  named,  tl>e  millslone- 
grit,  is  a very  coarse-grained  quarizose  sandstone,  with  layers 
of  pebbles,  often  defining  the  upper  or  under  surAces  of 
beds,  and  sometimes  (as  near  Keighley)  containing  remarka- 
ble masses  of  laminated  mica,  which  is  not  common  in  the 
substance  of  the  stone.  Tlie  most  coarse  and  quartsose  parts 
of  the  stone  have  a vague  resemblance  to  unmicaceous  gra- 
nites (as  that  of  Ravenglass),  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the 
occasional  abundance  of  felspar,  in  laigo  masses  crystallized 
within,  but  flagroented  or  worn  to  a pebbly  aspect  exter- 
nally. This  discloses  probably  the  true  history  of  the  rock. 
It  is  a re-aggregated  mass  of  the  disintegrated  materials  of 
granite;  and  as  almost  every  sandstone  of  the  coal  districts 
is  liable  to  assume  locally  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  the 
roillstone-grit,  and  all  appear  to  contain  felspar  grains  and 
fragments  (often  decomposed  to  porcelain  clay),  the  impor- 
tance of  a study  of  the  millstone-grit  becomes  evident.  Tbe 
organic  remains  are  a mixture  of  those  belonging  to  the 
coal  formation  (plants)  and  tboee  of  the  subjacent  limestone 
(conchifera,  mollusca). 

MILNER,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  I,Aie^  on  tbe  2nd  of  January,  1744.  He  was  sent 
to  the  grommar-Khool  at  Leeds,  where,  by  his  industry 
and  talents,  among  which  a memory  of  most  extraordinary 
power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained  tbe  warm  regard  of  bis 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  who  resoh'ed  to  have  him 
sent  to  college.  This  plan  was  nearly  fhistrated  by  the 
death  of  Milner's  father  in  very  narrow  circumstances ; but 
by  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whoso  chil- 
dren Milner  bad  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the 
offer  of  the  office  of  chiap«l-clerk  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. he  was  enabled  to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  In  tho  year  1 766  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
gained  the  chancellor's  second  gold  mMil  for  classical 
knowledge.  He  now  became  assistant  in  the  school,  and 
afterwards  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Thorp 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  Hero  he  preceded  in  tbe  composi- 
tion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  ‘ Davidets,’ which  be  bad 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  and  which  he  aflerwanis  finished 
at  Hull.  Itwas  submitted  to  Dr.  (afterwards  buhop)  Hurd, 
who  highly  complimented  the  author  on  the  talent  it  dis- 
played but  advised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Not  long 
after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  Milner  was  elected 
head-roaster  of  the  grammar-school,  and  aftemoon-liiciurer 
of  the  principal  church  of  Hull.  The  school  increased  under 
hU  care.  He  not  only  introduced  his  younger  brother  to 
those  literary  pursuits  in  which  be  was  aAerwards  diiim- 
guished  [Milner,  Isxxcj,  but  he  also  took  bis  mother  and 
two  orphan  children  of  his  elder  brother  to  live  with  him. 
About  the  year  1770  be  embraced  tbe  sontimenu  of  tbo 
VOI..XV.--2  0 
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©mligeUail  pkHy  ift  thfe  church  of  Engltnil.  ThU  ehitiRc 
ill  hi*  religious  view*  brought  upon  him  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  open  opposition  from  many  among  the  upper 
classes  who  had  once  been  his  admirers  and  iriends;  but 
his  church  was  soon  crowded  with  other*,  chierty  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  senlimenis  and  manners 
his  preaching  pri^uced  a striking  change ; and  at  length  he 
not  only  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-towiwmi  n,  hut 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so  popular 
in  the  town  lliat  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were 
filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he  himself  was  chosen 
vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  His  election 
took  place  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  I&th  of  November,  1797,  in  tbo  54tli  year  of 
nis  age.  For  seventeen  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  near  Hull.  A monument,  execulwl 
by  Bacon,  wa.s  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of 
Hull  by  several  gentlemen  who  bad  boon  bis  pupils. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Milner's  personal  chameter  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all 
his  conduct,  singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheur- 
ful,  and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cslabUtbi^  order  of  things 
in  church  and  state. 

Tlie  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  ‘ History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,’  which  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  completed  by  his  brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  which  extends  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  tbo 
Reformation.  Thu  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
5 vols.  8vo.,  1794  to  IB12,  and  a second  edition  in  IHIO. 
It  has  been  mure  than  oiioe  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the 
history  is  thus  stated  in  the  author's  Introduction:  after 
htating  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church  there  have  existed 
'men  who  have  been  rtai,  not  murely  nominni  Chri>tians,' 
he  proceeds: — 'It  is  tho  history  of  these  men  which  I 
propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  resjiect  to 
ray  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  1 believe,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  what  external  church  they  belonged.  1 intend 
not  to  enter  with  any  nicety  into  an  account  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  cburcb-govcrniueiil,  much  less 
into  tlicir  secular  history.  Even  coatr<A.ertie$ 

shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history 
of  his  real  church  requires  some  aocount.  Lot  not  the 
reader  expect  that  the  actions  of  grtat  men  (great  in  a 
secular  view,  1 mean)  will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  No- 
thing but  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  be  admitted  : genuine  piety  is  Uiu  only  thing  which  1 
iiileml  to  celebrate/  It  is  maiiifust  that  on  ihu  plan  no 
eontJileU  church  history  can  be  written.  Such  a work 
ougDt  assuredly  to  recoil  the  religious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices which  have  at  any  time  prevailed  among  any  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  faith;  leaving  the  reader  to  con- 
clude, from  these  materials,  which  parties  have  been  right 
and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner’s  plan  we  have  avowedly 
the  history  of  only  one  class  of  opinicHis,  and  the  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  v£  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
(euiptatimi  to  do  violence  to  facts,  to  which  an  author  is 
exposed  wlio  is  dcTermiued  to  trace  the  oxistonoe  of  certain 
principle*  iu  all  age*  of  tlic  drarch  (a  temptation  from 
which  it  is  but  just  to  odd  that  MUner  has  escaped),  it  is 
clear  that,  writing  on  Ilua  plan,  two  eccle^iastu-al  historians 
of  opposite  creeds  would  piuduoe  works  cunlauiine  very 
diffuront  tots  of  facts,  but  each  professing  to  be  a ‘ History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.'  Though,  for  these  reasons,  Mil- 
ner's work  cannot  be  called  a coeui/cfe  church  history,  iu 
value  as  a contribution  to  church  bistor)'  is  very  groat,  it 
is  written  in  tliat  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  deep  interest  in 
wlkul  the  author  believes  to  bo  trim  religion,  which  is  not 
aUsys  found  in  our  celebrated  church  historians;  and  fur 
the  very  reasuiui  which  prevent  its  being  complete,  it  con- 
tains many  important  facta  which  had  previously  been  little 
attended  to.  It  surpasses  must  other  church  histories  in 
the  use  made  of  llie  writings  of  the  Falliors,  though  the 
revereiii'o  which  tho  author  professes  for  those  venerable 
men  has  led  him  to  trust  them  too  much. 

Tiio  other  works  of  Mr.  Milner  are, — I, 'Gibbon’s  account 
of  Cliristiatuiy  considered;  together  with  some  Strictures 
on  iiumo's  Utalugues  concerning  Natural  Religion.'  2, 

• Some  Passages  in  the  Lil^e  of.W  lUiain  Howard.’  3,  * Essays 
on  the  liillueiKQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  4, ‘Tracts  and  Essays, 
Thuoloijical  and  Historical.^  5,  ‘Practical  Sermons;  with 


an  Account  of  hit  Life,  by  the  I>can  of  Carlisle,'  2 volt.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  was  edited  by  the  dean  of 
Carlisle,  8 vols..  1810. 

MILNER,  ISAAC,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  brotlier  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  I7A1.  At  the  agu  of  six  hu  began 
to  accompany  his  brother  to  the  grainmar-sohoul  at  ].et-us; 
but  at  his  father's  death  his  studies  were  interruplod,  and 
he  was  employed  in  learning  the  woollen  manufactory  at 
Ixieds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  api>oinlod  bead  muster 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  he  released  his  brotlier 
I from  his  engagemunls  at  Leeds,  and  took  him  under  his 
; own  tuition,  employing  him  as  bis  assistant  in  teaching 
tbo  youncer  boys.  In  his  life  of  his  brother  the  dean 
expresses  his  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness  with  an  affec- 
tianale  warmth  which  shows  the  attachment  that  exisied 
lietweeii  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  credilablu  to  the  feelings 
of  both.  In  1770  Isaac  Mililer  entered  Queen  s College, 
Cambridge,  where  ho  took  his  degree  of  B A.  m 1774,  and 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  In  1775  be  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1783  Jacksonian  Pruibssur  of 
Experimental  Philosophy;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.U-.  and  was  elected  Master  of  Qut'cn's  College;  and  in 
1 79S  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Malbemalic*. 
In  1791  hu  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  was  twice 
Vice'CbanrcUor,  in  1792  and  18U9.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a close  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce.  br 
whom  he  was  introdueim  to  Mr.  Pitt ; and  in  company  with 
those  eminent  men  be  mad*  a tour  on  tho  Continent  about 
the  year  1 787.  He  died  at  tho  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at 
Kensington  Gore,  on  tho  Ut  of  Apnl,  1820. 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accu- 
rate learning,  which  be  always  hud  at  his  command.  He 
hod  great  talents  fur  coiivcrsatiun,  and  a dignified  sim- 
plicity of  roaniior.  His  religious  and  political  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brotberV  Ho  wrote  tbe 
following  Wkirks,  besides  several  scientific  papers  in  the 
‘ Philosophical  'Transactions,'  and  tho  continuation  of  his 
brother's  ‘Church  Histo^:’  — ' Animadversums  on  Dr. 
Haweis's  History  of  the  Church  of  Chri.it;'  ‘ Sihclures  on 
some  of  the  PubLieatious  of  tli*  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  in- 
tended as  a Reply  to  some  of  his  Objoctious  against  tlie 
Bible  Society.’  The  following  were  published  after  bis 
death  : — ' Sermons,'  2 vols. ; * Essay  on  Huraaii  Liberty.’ 

('Memoir  of  Dean  Milner,’  in  tho  Chrittian  Obserctr  for 
May,  1829,  vul.  xix.,  p.  289.) 

MILO',  MELO^  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades  in  the 
i^geati  sea,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and 
65  east  of  tho  coast  of  the  PclopoDiiesiu.  It  is  14  miles 
lung  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  about  eight  mile*. 
Its  northern  coast  is  iudentcil  by  a deep  bay,  which  forms  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  lU  tlie  levant. 
Tbe  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  of  volcanic 
formation ; it  has  hot  uiinoral  spring  and  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
fruit,  wine,  oil,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  population, 
which  was  above  2U.IHIU  in  the  time  of  Touniufurt.  about  a 
century  ago,  has  greatly  decreased ; it  is  now  stated  vaguely 
at  7009  by  Balbi,  and  at  only  1500  by  Thiersch,  but  iliiii 
lost  eslimato  appears  too  low. 

Besides  tho  chief  tow  u,  called  also  Milo,  which  is  iu  tbe 
oast  part  of  tbe  island,  near  tbe  port,  there  are  several  vil- 
lages, called  Pollone,  San  Dimitri.  Castro,  &c.  Tlie  lower 
grounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  said  to  render  the 
air  unwliulesome  in  summer. 

Melos  is  said  to  have  boon  colonised  first  by  the  Phmni- 
cians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedmmutiians.  During  Uie 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  sent  an  annaraent  to 
reduce  it  under  the  command  of  Nicios,  the  son  of  Niceratus. 
but  the  altumpl  failed.  Sumo  Years  later  in  tho  wax  a new 
expedition  from  Athens  landed  on  the  island,  and  after  a 
siege  of  sievcral  months  tuok  the  tuwn  of  Melos,  when  tlie 
Athenians  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  carried  away 
the  Women  and  children  os  slaves,  after  which  a colony  of 
Athenians  was  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  (Thur.)d.,  hi.  91 ; 
V.  84,  kc.)  At  a later  period  Melos,  like  the  ulhur  Greek 
iklauds,  became  subject  to  Romo,  and  afterwoids  to  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  now 
form*  part  of  the  new  kingtloin  of  Greece. 

Tiicrc  are  extensive  reiuams  of  the  aiiticnt  capital  of  the 
island,  Melos,  near  the  great  harbour,  consisting  of  part  of 
an  ampliilheatre,  c>clo)iean  waU-s  a temple  of  Venus,  and 
numerous  subterranean  goDcries.  A fine  statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  M< U in  tbe  museum  of  tho  Louvre  at  Paris. 
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A number  of  rases  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins. 

Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  M>k)  U the  rocky  island 
of  Ciraoloe.  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  Argentiera;  the 
channel  between  the  two  is  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  and  noted  for  shipwrecks.  (Dapper,  Description 
de*  Jsl^M  de  I' Arehipel. ; Porcaechi;  Tournefort. 

MILONOV,  MICHAEL,  a Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talent,  and  who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  proba- 
bly have  risen  to  greater  literary  eminence,  was  born  in 
1792,  and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
abilities.  His  puoms.  which  were  first  published  in  a collec- 
tive form  in  1SI9,  consist  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and 
various  lyricn)  pieces,  and  display  elevation  of  mmd,  acute 
thinking,  and  tender  feeling.  Among  them  are  some  trans- 
lations and  imitations  from  Horace,  Schiller,  and  otliers. 
He  died  October  1 7-29,  1821. 

MI'LTI  ADES  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon 

(who  wa*  sprung  from  a noble  Athenian  family),  and  nephew 
of  the  elder  Miltiadcs,  who,  during  the  life  of  Pisistratus, 
had  founded  a tyranny,  or  arbitrary  govoriimont,  in  tbo 
Chersonese.  The  elder  MiUiades  had  been  succeeded  by 
Stesagoras,  the  elder  son  of  Cimon,  on  whose  death  tlie  yonng 
Miltiades  succeeded  to  hit  place.  Tlie  first  important  afluir 
in  which  Mdtiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the 
Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  b.c.  513,  when  the  Greek 
commanders  who  guarded  the  raft  over  the  Danube  de- 
bated whether  they  should  not  cut  off  the  Persian  king’s 
retreat  by  breaking  up  thu  passage.  Miltiadcs  advised  tlie 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  although  his  opinion  was 
overruled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  bis  reason  for 
advocating  it  was  exactly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
rejected.  So  shrewd  a politician  could  baidly  have  failed 
to  observe,  that  to  annihilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as 
Histieus  suggested,  tantamount  to  giving  ail  the  tyrants  of 
individual  cities  their  dismUsal. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  MiUiades  was  called  upon  to 
act  a more  important  part.  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisitlrstus,  had  fallen  by  tlic  hands  of  Harmodtus  and  Aris- 
togiton  ; and  Uippias,  the  other  son,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens  chicHy  by  the  aid  of  tlie  Spartans,  had  re- 
tired. as  Greeks  both  then  and  subsu'quently  often  did 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  Persian  court.  In 
loiiio.  the  burning  of  Sardis  was  followed  by  a war  which 
laatcrl  for  six  years,  in  which  each  party  seemed  tu  have 
learned  a lesson : the  Pcniiaiis,  that  their  cneaiv  was  not 
altogether  despicable;  and  the  Greeks,  that  without  unity 
of  plan  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

In  B.c.  492,  Mardunios  led  the  first  Persian  amiament, 
which  was  dispersed  by  a storm  in  doubling  the  peninsula 
<ff  Athns.  In  b.c.  490,  a second  armament  under  Dalis  and 
Artaphernes  was  sent  against  Greece.  This  force  crossed 
to  Naxos,  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Eubcca.  A few  days 
sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Kulxea,  and  the 
whole  anuament  made  for  the  coost  of  Attica.  Ciuided  by 
Hippies,  who  knew  tlie  ca|Mibi1ilie9  of  every  spot  of  ground 
in  his  country,  the  army  landed  at  Marathon.  [Ma.Ratho.v.] 
The  plain  of  Marathon  extends  inwards  from  (be  sea  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a narrow  glcti  by  the 
spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  base  of  these 
spurs  and  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a T,  the  top  stroke  representing  that  part  which 
borders  on  the  sea,  and  the  leg  of  the  letter  curresponding 
to  the  glcn,  which  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a mountain 
stream.  Through  this  glcn  lay  the  road  to  Athens,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  army  posted  itself. 

According  to  custom,  the  army  was  under  the  direction 
often  generals,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one 
day  in  turn.  One  of  the  ten  was  Miltiadur,,  who  had  just 
been  acquitted  on  a charge  of  tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing 
to  the  politic  way  in  which  he  had  used  his  power  in  the 
Chersonesus,  than  to  the  real  merits  of  his  conduct.  He 
had  a powerful  ally  in  the  polcraarch  Callimachus,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  oomroande<l  the  right  wing,  and  had  an 
equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals.  The  votes  of  the  generals 
being  divided  on  the  qneistiun  of  an  engagement,  Callima- 
chus, by  his  vote,  decideil  fur  fighting ; and  when  the  day 
of  command  came  round  to  MiUiades,  the  battle  took  place. 
‘ Tho  Persian  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Persian  host  were  stationed  their  best 
•oldiers  y pracautioa  neoeitarj  in  order  to  give  some  sta- 


bility to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  different  tribes, 
but  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  them  to  thu  very  ma- 
ntcuvre  which  MiUiades  practised,  and  with  a view  to  which 
he  apparently  arranged  his  forces,  so  that  tho  centre  might 
be  weak  and  the  wings  strong,  l^u  Persian  centre  broke 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  them  toward  thu  hlUs.  but 
in  each  wing  tho  Athenians,  who  had  charged  at  double- 
quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persians.  This 
decided  the  battle.  The  vanquished  perished  in  tliousand.s, 
by  the  sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attempting  to  embark 
on  board  their  ships;  and  the  Atirenians  and  their  allies 
the  Plalseans  were  left  completely  masters  of  the  field. 
Herodotus  states  G4U0  as  the  number  of  the  Persian 
deail,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  fell.  The 
tactics  practised  at  thu  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  be- 
ing so  completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving 
a close  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  modern  warfare.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever 
reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that 
of  Marathon  on  MiUiades;  though  it  should  be  observeil, 
that  be,  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  uf 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only 
one  occasion  in  hU  wholelife  was  engagecl  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom ; but  fur  the  same  man  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own 
country  and  a despot  in  another  is  no  incontistcDcy,  os  tho 
course  of  human  events  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
beaded  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  and  the  career  uf  MiU 
tiadei  dosed  soon  after.  He  appears  next  at  Paros,  la 
which  be  laid  siege  with  seventy  Athenian  ships.  The 
' Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus.  MiUiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  uf  which  ho  received  a wound,  which,  with  general 
ill  Kucc'ess,  compelled  a retreat.  On  his  return,  while  yet 
lufl'ering  from  a gangrene  in  the  wound,  he  was  acoused, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  deceiving  the  )>eople.  The  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  for  a fine ; but  being  unable  to  pay 
it,  he  died  in  prison. 

Hie  character  of  MiUiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  which  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge  too 
exactly.  The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that,  if  filled 
up,  would  scum  fittest  to  contain  the  very  model  of  a suc- 
cessful statesman  in  an  age  when  the  prime  minister  of 
Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren  has 
briefly  noticed  tho  transition  which  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  MiUiades  to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Pericles, 
and  tliciice  to  the  orator,  wlio  to  his  rlietorical  skill  unilHd 
no  military  prowess.  MiUiades  with  great  generalship 
showed  great  power  as  a statesman,  and  some,  but  not 
much,  as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  bis  ^e.  Whether 
he  was  a true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action, 
which  for  his  country  produced  a most  decisive  result.  Tho 
unfiirtunato  close  of  his  career  may  be  considered  by  some 
OH  showing  the  ingratitude  of  deiDocraeies  ; but  perhaps  a 
judicious  nistorian  will  draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind, 
especially  with  such  Imperfect  materials  before  him  as  we 
possess  for  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  v.,  vi. ; Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  bio- 
graphy of  MiUiades  is  of  no  value;  Plutarch;  Ttiirlwairs 
Hifttory  Greece ; and  Clinton’s  Fasti;  fur  the  office  of 
Strategus,  Schumann  and  Meier’s Process;  and  for 
the  tojiugraph)  of  Marathon,  Pausanias,  Dodwell,  and  £.  D. 
Clarke’s  Travels) 

MILTON.  [Kent.] 

MlLTONt  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton,*  was 
born  December  9,  1608,  at  his  father’s  bouse  in  Bread- 
street,  London.  He  was  of  a good  family,  his  father  having 
been  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  was  disinhe- 
rited for  turning  Protestant.  He  was  a man  of  great 
musical  acquirements,  and  specimens  of  his  composition  are 
preserved  in  Burney’s  * History  of  Musio.' 

Milton's  education  appears  to  have  been  sedulously  con- 
ducted; first  under  a person  of  Puritan  opinions  named 
Young,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  Collie,  Cambridge, 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s  Scbwl 
under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St.  Paul’s  he  proceeded  to 
Christ’s  College,  (Cambridge,  where,  as  the  College  Register 
informs  us,  ho  was  admiuM,  February  12,  1624. 

At  the  University  ho  was  distinguished  for  the  peculiar 
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f xpfllence  of  hi*  T.Alin  verses,  aivl,  according  to  his  own  ; 
expression,  met  with  * more  liian  ordinary  favour  and  re- 
S{i«cl ' during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there.  It  will  be 
uune<x‘S!iary  here  to  go  into  the  momentous  question  whe- 
ther Mdiun  was  whipped  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Johnson  is 

* a»]iamv<l  to  relate  what  he  fears  U true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered 
the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction,’  and  Warton,  in 
an  elaborate  commentary  on  Milton’s  first  elegy,  draws 
from  the  words  a meaning  which  would  have  startled  the 
author:  but  there  appears  small  reason  to  behove  the  fact. 

After  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he 
retired  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where,  during  a residence  of  five  years,  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  l^atin  classics,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his 
‘Arcade*,’  ‘Comu*,’  *L’ Allegro,’  *11  Penseroso,’ and  ‘ Ly- 
ciilas.’  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place 
where  some  oi  Mdton's  minor  poems  were  w'rittcn,  by  a 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them. 
It  appears  to  us  that  t(ie>o  attompts  depend  on  a mistaken 
principle;  that,  namely,  of  assuming  the  poet’s  mind  to  be 
iiiHuenced  in  such  matters  by  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
at  the  time  familiar.  Now  that  localities  mustaffoct  a per- 
son who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will  deny ; but 
in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  *L' Allegro’  or  *11  Pen- 
M'ru'o,' we  cunnul  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  consr- 
derntions,  pariicularly  when  the  descriptions  arc  so  general, 
and  when  the  describer  is  Millon. 

In  1637,  on  the  death  of  bis  mother,  Milton  travelled 
into  Italy,  during  which  murney  he  was  introduced  to  Gro- 
tins,  to  tialilou,  and  to  Tasso’s  patron,  Manso.  While  in 
Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progress  of  tho  troubles  in 
England.  Relinquishing  his  original  intention  of  prolong- 
ing bis  journey  to  >Sirily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips, 
and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on 
his  system : Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it ; and  more 
modem  authorities  have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support 
a convenient  theorv,  each  perhaps  without  reflecting  much 
on  the  subject.  l*he  tendency  of  his  scheme  was  not  to 
supply  tho  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  sulMtitute  some  other  treatise  on 
such  matters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as 
quietly  *<>  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  dcridedly,  the 
merely  formal  routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which 
the  b><oks  that  were  read  might  arouse  thought  as  well  as 
exerri'C  memory.  H is  list  comprises  almost  all  the  technical 
treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  excludes  history  and 
aliuosl  all  the  belter  known  books  of  poetry,  probably  l>c- 
eauec  he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such 
subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years. 
His  aims  were  not  those  of  a mathematician  or  the  philo- 
sopher of  nature  ; the  state,  not  science,  was  in  hii  view, 
and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a uni- 
versity, but  well-informed  cilisens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogy 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  fora  common  table,  which 
cuuld  have  had  little  importance  in  the  eye*  of  a iludent. 

Ill  1641  Millon  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a 
trcaiise  * Of  Reformation.*  which  was  followed  in  the  tame 
year  by  those  on  * Prelatical  Episcopacy,’  ‘The  Reaion  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,' and  some  ani- 
madversions on  a tract  of  Bishop  UaU's,  and  in  the  next  by 
‘ An  Apology  for  Smectyronuus.’ 

In  1643  he  married  bis  first  wife,  who  was  tho  daugh- 
ter of  a country  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles  began,  by  the  refusal  of 
hU  wife  to  return  to  him  from  a visit  to  her  father.  He 
accordingly  repudiated  her.  and  in  1C44  and  164.')  published 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  Tho  former 
year  is  also  remarkable  as  tliat  in  which  ho  produced  his 

* Tractate  on  Education.'  and  that  most  able  oi  all  appeals, 
the  ' Aroopagitica,  or  a Spoech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,’ a work  which  contains  in  the  same  space  more 
pas»ages  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  other  which  pro- 
eeedeil  from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  this  time  Millon  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  whose 
family  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  tbeir  devotion  to 
the  royal  cause.*  Hi*  pen  was  silont  until  aAcr  tho  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  when  he  produced  a tract  on  ‘The  Tenure  ' 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  \ proving  that  it  is  lawful!  to  call  ^ 
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to  account  a tyrant  or  wicked  king,’  &<*.  Tliis  was  followed 
by ‘Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Animad- 
versions on  the  Scotch  Prc>bylvry  at  Belfast,’  in  the  same 
year  (IC49).  His  next  work,  ‘The  History  of  England,' 
was  interrupted  by  bis  appointment  to  the  of  l<atin 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  Mhicli  had  determined 
that  the  Latin  language  should  bo  used  in  all  foreign  nego- 
tiations, a custom  which  has  not  been  dispensed  with  until 
lately  as  far  as  treaties  are  concerned.  At  present,  treaties 
arc  written  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  languages  of  the 
parties  to  it;  and  disputes  on  tho  text  arc  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  French  version.  Tho  Council  could  not  have 
chosen  any  man  in  England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by 
his  sound  scholarship  and  his  ready  command  of  the  Latin 
language;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  cimtroversies 
with  S^lmasius  he  should  have  stooficd  to  criticiso  style 
instead  of  weighing  arguments.  In  his  new  capacity  Milton 
was  deputed  to  answer  * Eikon  Basilike,’  which  be  did  in 
hU  ‘Eikonoklastos;’  and  soon  after  to  rebut  Salmasius's 
vindication  of  monarchy,  by  his  ‘ Defensio  PopuU  Anglicani.’ 
of  which  two  books  Hobbes  declared  himself  unable  to 
determine  whoso  language  was  best  or  whose  ai^uments 
worst. 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  secretary  he  changed  his 
abode  to  Westminster.  Upon  the  death  ofhis  first  wife  he 
married  a daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who 
died  in  childbed  within  a year  of  tbeir  marriage.  In  1C54, 
or  perhaps  before  that  time,  he  became  totally  blind,  a mis- 
fortune which  bis  enemies  considered  as  a Judgment  from 
Heaven.* 

Tho  duties  of  his  office,  occasional  pamphlets  on  politics, 
and  his  'History  of  England,’  whicli  appeared  in  1670, 
employed  him  till  he  began  ‘Paradise  Lost.’  At  the  Re- 
storation he  retired  into  obscurity;  but  he  seems  to  have 
incurred  no  particular  danger,  although  he  was  once  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Some  ascribe  bis  safety  to 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  act  passed  in  1660, 
he  married  hit  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Miushull ; and  in 
1665,  according  to  Elwood  the  (Quaker  (who  acted  in 
some  measure  as  his  secretary),  ho  had  completed  ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a visit  paid  by  Milton  to  some 
friends  of  Elwood's  in  Buckinghamshire.  'The  poem  was 
liccnseil  and  published  in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  paid  by 
Samuel  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  for  the  ropy,  with  a 
promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies  should  have 
been  sold,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions  respec- 
tively. The  ' Paradise  Lost’  first  consisted  of  only  ten  books. 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1674,  three  years  before  whicli  time  he  had^ 
produced  ‘ Paradise  Regained*  and  * Samson  Agunistes.’ 

In  1673  he  puhlishcd  a ' Summary  of  Logic  in  1673  a 
treatise 'Of  True  Religion,'  &c.;  and  in  1674  his  Latin 
letters  and  exorcises.  His  last  work  was  a translation  of 
tho  Polish  declaration  in  favour  of  John  111.  He  died  on 
Sundav,  November  8.  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles,  Crippli^te. 

For  full  information  on  Milton’s  life,  his  habits,  appear- 
ance. &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  copious  Life  by 
Todd,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton’s  Poetical  Works. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a name  in  his  time 
expressive  both  of  religious  and  of  political  tenets.  He 
teems  to  have  been  as  bold  in  speech  as  in  writing,  and  this 
boldness,  so  early  os  the  date  of  his  Italian  journey,  gave 
bit  friends  some  uneasiness  for  his  safety,  l^ut  Milton  did 
not  consider,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  in  entering  on  con- 
troversy he  w’as  following  the  bent  of  his  nature : ho  calls  it 
expressly  a ‘ manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to 
another  task.  1 have  the  use,  as  I may  account  it,  but  of 
my  left  hand.’  After  the  deatli  of  Charles  he  took  a decided 
pert  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  by  his  tract  on 
the  Tenure  of  Kings,  and  liecamc  the  champion  of  republi- 
canism against  Salmasius.  This  was  the  period  of  bis 
greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  held  an  official 
residence  for  eight  years,  and  divkled  the  curiosity  of 
foreigners  with  Ororowell  himself.  Yot,  at  the  Restoration, 
he  had  no  hardships  to  complain  of.  except  the  exorbitant 
foes  charged  by  the  sorjeanl-at-orms.  ami  it  is  even  said 
that  be  h^  the  refusal  of  his  original  otfic'C. 
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It  would  bo  out  ot‘ place  here  to  do  more  tban  notioo  in  a 
cursory  manner  Dr.  Johnson’^  critique  of  Milton'a  puetry. 
To  attempt  by  writing  to  impress  the  beauties  of  an  imagi> 
native  work  upon  those  acquainted  with  that  work  is  a task 
more  easy  than  useful ; fur  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
poetic  beauty  without  the  guidance  of  another  man’s  judg- 
ment will  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  wortli 
possessing:  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their 
own  taste  directed  to  see  the  faultiness  of  a critique  like 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  probably  derive  little 
benedt  from  being  told  that  it  has  faults.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  refers  to  whom  it  may  be  well  to  direct  a 
few  observations  ; those,  we  moan,  whose  taste  is  accurate 
enough  to  enable  them  to  trace  faultinoss  as  pervsiding  the 
system,  though  they  cannot  discern  its  particular  mUtakes. 
In  any  criticism,  on  whatever  subject,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  subjected  to  criticism  was 
written,  snould  bo  kept  in  view  by  the  critic.  With  this 
restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like  * Lycidas,’ 
written  in  the  style  of  a school  of  Greek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  called  * easy,  vul- 
gar, and  therefore  disgusting  ;*  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers 
would  not  have  been  stigmatised  as  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasing  by  any  one  who  reflected  that  Milton  liad  Italian 
modeUm  view  when  he  wrote  'Lycidas*  in  verses  of  unequal 
length. 

Ix't  no  one  try  to  render  a poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic, 
into  an  historical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attempted  it ; a 
rnnn  perhaps  more  likcdy  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age; 
and  his  prcMie  Shakspere  would  rather  deter  than  provoke 
imitation.  The  absunlity  of  reducing  a chapter  of  Hume’s 
* History  of  England*  into  a metrical  shape,  and  then  criti- 
cising it  as  a poem,  is  sufficiently  manifest;  but  when  wo 
ronio  to  an  imaginative  work  like  ' 11  Penseroso.’  dissect  it 
into  elements,  and  make  these  elements  purely  narrative, 
persons  are  and  have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this 
dissection  to  be  legitimate  criticism. 

' Paradise  Lost,'  perhaps  the  greatest  continuotis  effort  of 
human  imagination,  had  originally  tho  form  of  a drama,  of 
which  several  plans  remain.  Tho  epical  form  however  at 
last  asserted  its  superiority,  although  enough  of  tho  drama 
remains  in  the  present  ptiem  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some 
distinctness  tho  shape  which  it  probably  assumed.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  ‘ Paradise  Lost,* 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observ'alion  must  bo  to  a consi- 
derable extent  allowed,  that  it  is  ' one  of  tho  books  which 
tlio  render  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  tako  up 
again.’ 

Much  of  this  inattention  it  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  age.  Learned  poetry  suits  us  not.  We  require 
nit  her  passionate  and  powerful  description,  like  Byron’s;  imi- 
tations of  anliquity  so  disguised  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  able 
t4«  trace  ihoro,  lito  Waller  Scott’s;  or  thoughtful  pootrj', 
either  couched  in  sensuous  imagery,  like  that  of  Shelley,  or 
aspiring  to  be  philosophical,  like  that  of  Wordsworth.  But 
for  allusions  to  classical  authors,  however  bcantiful,  for  an 
exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  con- 
voyed in  the  form  of  a poem.  In  other  words, ‘Paradise 
Lost*  is  not  and  cannot  be  extensively  popular:  and  even 
among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect  many  who  judge  of  it 
not  as  a |K>etical  but  as  a theological  production.  Taken  ns 
n whole,  a proper  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  it  by  ony  one 
who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  per- 
ceive the  learning  of  the  author;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Milton,  for  the  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  which  arc  contained  in  the  first  tew 
pages  of  ‘ Samson  Agonistes*  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  lines  themseUes. 

Milton’.s  poetry  cannot  be  dismisaod  witliout  a word  or 
two  on  his  versification.  His  matchless  car  led  him  to 
choose  blank  verse— a measure  till  then  almost  unknown 
except  in  dramatic  works—as  tho  best  metre  for  an  epic 

fmm.  To  the  same  quality  is  owing  the  harmony  of  his 
yrical  verses,  in  which,  as  in  everything  else,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  cha- 
rscieriscs  almost  all  tho  vorsillers  of  the  last  century  who 
aitcniptcil  ihe  octave  stanza,  the  difference  will  be  im- 
mediately discerned.  It  was  not  until  Milton  began  to 
supersedo  the  French  school  that  English  ooets  produced 
verses  approaching  his  ovm  in  sweetness.  Buch  are  some 


of  Coleridge's  and  Shelley’s,  not  to  mention  Scott,  who  l>or» 
rowe<l  his  measures  from  other  sources. 

Of  all  authors,  antieni  and  modem,  respecting  whom 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has 
bad  more  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of 
his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  Milton. 
Living  at  a time  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  identifying 
himseV  with  one  of  tho  extremes,  his  character  has  been 
assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a few 
have  made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  diiicretiun. 
It  is  part  of  our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  who 
can  be  so  regarded,  not  according  to  his  eminence  in  art  or 
scienco,  so  much  as  acconling  to  his  station  as  a political 
partisan.  This  is  no  thooiy.  hut  a positive  fact,  which 
hict  has  become  more  generally  true  during  tlie  last  half 
century  from  the  accident  of  that  literature  by  which  the 
opinions  of  a great  portion  of  the  reading  public  is  guided 
— the  periodical  literature — having  assumed  a tone  decidedly 
political.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not  as  a poet,  not 
as  a writer  of  all  writers  must  eloquent,  but  as  a partisan. 
And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton’s  prose  works  as  they 
ought  to  be  read;  we  shall  never  sec  in  them  the  commen- 
taries on  his  own  poetry  which  they  supply;  never  trace 
those  models  of  eloquence  which  they  contain  ; never  reflect 
that  in  Milton's  polemics  wc  find  the  perfection  of  a re- 
viewer’s style,  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heavi- 
ness of  Bentley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  contro- 
versy than  any  which  havu  been  exhibited  from  his  time 
until  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century ; that  in  his  his- 
torical fragment  exists  a mythological  narrative  written  not 
less  {loetically  than  Niebuhr’s  'Lays’  and 'Legends*  of 
Roman  Histor}',  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed. however  unconsciously,  this  great  example ; and  that 
in  his  ' Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing*  the 
sentiments  are  noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in 
any  English  composition  before  the  dais  of  Uurke.  It  is  os 
rhetorical  models  that  we  must  view  Milton’s  proso  works  ; 
his  logic  may  fail,  bis  facts  and  arguments  maybe  insuf- 
ficient, but  his  eloquence  remains  unrivalled. 

- A curious  change  took  place  even  during  Milton’s  life- 
time in  regard  to  public  taste.  Tlio  Shaksnerian  drama, 
that  wonderful  combination  of  active  and  rclloctivo  poetry, 
gave  place  to  a bad  imitation  of  an  unnatural  model,  the 
French  lieroic  plav.  Italian  measures,  (hose  which  Surrey, 
Shaks^wre,  ana  Milton  Iiad  all  more  or  less  practised,  were 
supplanted  by  tho  ten-srilabic  rhyming  couplet  of  Dr}'den, 
imitated  also  from  the  French.  In  fact  the  nation  took 
their  cue  from  the  court  in  matters  of  taste,  and  the  court 
was  not  loss  subservient  to  French  influence  in  literature 
than  in  politics.  Whenever  a good  history  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  shall  be  written,  tho  historian  will  do  well  to  trace 
distinctly  the  way  in  which  English  literature  has  been 
gradually  recovering  from  the  taint  which  it  contracted 
after  Restoration,  as  affording  a curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  on  taste  and  on  politics  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  no  such  history  can  bo  written  without  in- 
cluding a deliberate  investigation  of  the  influence  which 
Milton  has  exercised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
held,  particularly  among  the  nonconformists,  a body  of  men 
whose  power,  because  silently  applied,  has  been  often  un- 
derrated or  even  overlooked. 

The  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  are  very  numerous. 
His  prose  works  have  been  much  neglected,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  a uniform  edition  including  the  tract  on  Christian 
Doctrine  has  yet  appeared. 

lu  the  year  1823  a Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  ‘ I)c 
Doctrine  Christiana,  libri  duo  posthumi,*  was  discovered  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  and,  from  internal  and  other  evi- 
dence, was  ascertained  to  be  tho  work  which  Milton  was 
known  to  have  written  on  (bis  subject,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  It  was  edited  by  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  (Sumner),  and  a translation  was  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  by  the  usual  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  pervade  all  Milton’s  writings.  As  a 
theological  work,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  considered  of  little  value  by  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 

(Todd's  L(/e  r^Milion ; Milton’s  fForh.) 

MILVUS.  [FALCONin.«,  vol,  X.,  p.  187.] 

Mime  (from  the  Greek  mimus  (^7^oc),  an  imilalor),  a 
dramatic  iwrformance  of  irregular  form  among  the  Greeks, 
in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were  clothed  in  a poetical 
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clrcj^.  It  usually  consisted  of  a single  scene,  mostly  corajc,  I 
sometimes  with  such  dmlugtie  ailded  as  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  prompted.  Mimes  appear  to  have  been  CA»m-  ] 
nion  entertuuimcnts  at  feasts.  Sometimes  they  wore  acted  | 
on  the  stage.  Sophron  of  Syracuse  (born  about  b.c.  4201,  | 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric.  Greek  of  Sicily, 
it  considered  the  inventor  of  tin*  species  of  composition.^ 
His  mimes  wero  in  rhythmical  nrose,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  to  Athens 
tin?  taste  for  this  species  of  cumiK>8ilion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few-  fragments,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  iiiimi, 
the  works  of  Sophron  are  lost.  The  fragments  of  Sophron 
arc  eollecled  in  the’MujwnimCriticum.’No.  Vll.  We  have 
M’leciraens  of  a tnitne  in  tht;  tlftccrtth  idyll  of  Theorrilus. 
Philestion  of  Nicina,  another  writer  of  mmies,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  latter  yean  of  Socrates.  Suidas 
calls  his  mime*  biutngic,  or  * pictures  of  life.* 

Among  the  Romans,  mimes  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  irregular  harlequinades,  probably  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
our 'Punch.*  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Bathyllusaiid  Pyladcs 
divided  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital  as  actors  of  mimi. 
Among  the  mimographers  of  Rtm»e  we  find  Mattius,  Labc- 
nus.  and  Publius  tho  Syrian,  the  second  of  whom  died  b.c. 
41.  when  the  third  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Labe- 
rius  acted  as  well  as  (*om]x>sed  mimes.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  em|Hirors  we  meet  with  other  mimographers  of  cele- 
brity, but  none  came  up  to  the  reputation  of  Laburius  and 
Publius. 

(Macro!).,  Sa/.,  ii.  7;  Suetonius,  c.  39;  Ziegler, 

De  Mimis  /?of/mnorwm,  Glittingen,  17y9,  quotetl  in  ' 5on- 
versatitms  Lexikon.’) 

MIMNERMUS  OF  COLOPHON,  a Greek  elegiac 
poet,  contemporary  with  Solon.  Mfillor,  quotitig  a fragment 
of  MimiierniUi’s  elegy  ' Nanno,*  tays  that  ho  m as  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Smyrna  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose 
ancestors  at  a still  earlier  period  came  rrom  tho  Neleari 
Pylos,  To  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  to  Halyaitos,  he  ascribes 
the  melancholy  character  of  liis  poems.  (.History  tj"  the 
Literature  o/ Antieni  Greece,  p.  115.)  From  Horace  and 
Propertius  we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  for  the 
most  part  to  those  appetites  which  are,  in  poetical  langtiage, 
expressed  by  the  name  of  love.  His  mind  however  was  m a 
melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a pensive  cast 
not  traceable  in  the  writings  of  other*  who  belonged  to  the 
same  *rh«)ol.  In  the  few  fragments  which  we  have  remain- 
ing of  Mimnermus.  he  complains  of  the  briefness  of  human 
enjoyment,  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  roisoriw  to  w hich  man  is  subject.  Mimnermus  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  subjects 
which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  coni»idered  a.s 
proper  to  it;  Calhnus  its  in^’entor,  having  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  wrarlike  strains.  The  fragments  of  Mimnermus 
have  been  several  tinu^  edited,  in  tho  collections  of  Stephens. 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Hoissonude,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bach’s  separate  edition,  published  at  Ixdprig  in  182G. 
They  have  been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stulberg,  Herder, 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  otlicrs. 

(Ulrici’s  (ieschichle  <ler  Hellem'xrhen  Diehtkunet.) 

MIMO^SE.'B  are  a division  of  the  Leguminous  order  of 
plants,  whose  flowers  are  regular,  the  stufnens  long,  usually 
indefinite  in  number,  and  hypogynous,  and  the  flowers  vab 
vato  in  cDstivation.  They  aro  in  many  co.ses  jK.dygnniout, 
and  their  leaves  arc  always  more  or  less  compound.  TIkj 
principal  genus  of  the  division  is  the  Acacia.  [Acacia,]  Mi- 
mosa Itself  consists  of  a considerable  number  of  specica, 
many  of  which  aro  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of  their 
leaves,  a curious  property  which  has  always  rendered  them 
objects  of  interest.  [Skhvitivr  Plants.]  The  species 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  exhibition  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  Mimosa  pudira.  a South  American  annual.  Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Miinosote,  and  not  included 
in  the  genus  Acacia,  arc  the  Ingas  sauida,  dulcis,  biglobosa, 
and  some  others,  whose  pods  contain  a sweet  nutritious 
fcvculo.  which  renders  them  fit  for  food ; and  several  kinds 
of  Prosonis.  the  astringenry  of  whoso  pods  and  bark  renders 
them  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  In  general,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mimose®  are  confined  to  tropical 
^uiurics,  or  to  those  which  have  a high  summer  heat;  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  extend  beyond  such  limits, 
as  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  Acacias,  called  Wattles, 
are  tho  commonest  wood. 

MINANGKABOU.  [Sumatra.] 

MINAliKX  Iba  menaruh^  a lautvxu)»  iu 


Turkish  and  Eastern  architecture,  a very  slender  ami 
lofty  turret,  having  one  or  more  projecting  balconies 
anvund  it,  that  divide  it  externally  into  two  or  more 
Stories.  They  arc  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  f)r  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  people  to  prayers,  and  iherefnrc  aerve 
the  purpose  of  belfries.  Tltey  are  however  generally  more 
numerous  than  such  ptirpojrft  aclunlly  demands,  there  being 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  a greater 
number,  and  hence  they  become  highly  characteristjc  fea- 
tures, as  well  on  account  of  their  frequency  as  their  fall 
column-like  shape,  which  causes  them  to  contrast  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  domes  that  crown  the  c<li(1re,  and 
together  with  which  they  serve  to  produce  a pleasing  and 
varied  architectural  outline.  Tin*  resemblance  to  the  column 
form  is  frequently  greatly  increased  by  the  uppermost  gal- 
lery being  corbelled  and  ornamented  for  a short  dialaiicc 
downwardR,  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  and  ma.ss  of  a capital, 
above  which  the  structure  is  usually  made  to  terminate  in  a 
small  polygonal  alcove,  with  open  arches  on  its  sides,  and 
crowiusl  by  an  ogive  or  bulbous  dome. 

MINAS  GERAES.  [Br.\zil.] 

Ml'NClO.  fPo] 

MINDANA^O.  [Philippinr  Islands.] 

MINDRN,  one  of  tho  three  governments  into  which  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  comj>osed  of 
the  antient  principalities  of  Minden,  Paderborn.  and  Coi  vey, 
of  the  county  of  Ravenshurg.  the  bailiwick  of  Reckenberg, 
and  the  lordships  of  Rheda  and  Ritiberg.  Its  area  is  about 
2000  s<iuare  miles,  and  the  population  397.870.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  10  circles;  there  wove  forraerlv  13  circles,  but  some 
hove  been  incorporated  with  others.  The  soil  is  of  umxjual 
quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  corn : hemp  and  fla.x  also  are  generally  cultiv*atod. 
and  supply  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  The  psslumge  is  good,  and  cattle 
abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  tho  most  important  mi- 
neral productions.  The  Wescr  is  the  princiMl  river,  and 
the  trade  on  its  honks  is  very  considerable.  That  part  of 
this  government  which  form^  the  principality  was  formerly 
a bishopric,  which  was  secularised  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenbui^. 

MINDEN,  tho  capital  of  tho  government  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  52°  18'  N.  lai.  and  8°  53'  E.  long.,  in 
a very  pleasant  spot  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Woser,  partly 
in  a plain,  and  partly  on  tho  declivity  of  a mountain-chain, 
in  which,  at  the  disitancc  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
there  is  sn  ojMjning  thmugh  which  the  Wesev  flows,  forming 
the  celebrated  Porta  We^lphalica.  Minden  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germany.  Tho  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular;  the  houses  arc  in  general  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  old-fashiimcd.  Tlie  Dumplatz  (the  Close)  is  however  a 
handsome  square,  planted  with  trees.  The  little  river 
BiuUun  flows  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Weser. 
Over  tho  laller  river  there  is  a very  old  stone  bridge.  600 
feci  long  and  25  feet  broad.  Tlie  French,  in  their  retreat 
in  1813,  blowup  tvro  of  the  arches.  Since  1815  Minden  has 
been  again  converted  into  a fortress,  und  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Germany.  It  has  six  gates.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  four  Protestant  and  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which  is 
the  caUiedral.  Besides  the  gy  mnasium  and  a seminary  for 
schooUnostors,  there  arc  several  public  schools,  a Lutheran 
convent,  an  orphan-house,  a biblc  MX'ioty,  and  other  usefbl 
iiulicutiotis.  Tlie  manufactures  arc  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  tobacco,  &c.  Of  laic  years  the  refining  of  sugar 
has  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  Tlic  vinegar  manu- 
factories and  beer  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  are  con- 
siderable. In  the  vicinity  there  are  uif  and  saw  mills.  As 
tlie  seat  of  the  administration,  tho  various  public  offices 
and  tribunals  of  tho  government  and  the  circle,  and  carry- 
ing on  a considerable  trade  on  the  Wescr,  exiwrting  hemp, 
corn,  brandy,  timber,  yarn,  &Cn  Minden  is  on  the  whole  a 
thriving  town,  and  the  population  (now  8000)  is  increasing. 

Tlie  history  of  Minden  presents  some  interesting  particu- 
lars. In  the  year  102G  tho  emperor  Conrad  II.  held  a 
diol  hero,  in  order  (o  have  his  s<m  Henry  III.  elected 
king  of  the  ILimanu.  The  Reformation  having  been 
intnxluced  in  1529,  the  town  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire  in  1 538,  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1547.  In  1626  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in  16.14  by  Gmrge 
duke  of  Luneburg.  In  1651  thirty-one  persons  were  be- 
hcaded  iu^the  to?ta  lur  witclicitift^  aad  aAeiwo^.btua^ 
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ou  viliveh  ocoftxion  a debate  took  place  in  the  provincial 
assembly  on  the  question  * whence  they  should  ^et  wood  to 
bunt  the  witches?'  In  1757  it  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
in  1 75S  by  the  Hanoverians,  and  again  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Broglie  in  1759.  The  movciuonts  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand having  cause^l  the  French  under  Castries  to  take 
up  a position  to  thu  west  of  the  town,  near  the  neigh- 
bouring Village  of  Todicnhausen,  they  were  attacked  by 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  bad  only  4u,0i>0  British  and  ilam^ 
verinn  troops,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1759,  and  defeated,  with 
tlio  loss  of  hUUO  men.  of  whom  3090  were  made  prisoners. « 

Ml'NUORO.  [Philipfink  1»lani>s.1 

MINE,  a sysiciu  of  subterranean  works  or  excavations 
formed  in  or  going  down  upon  any  loinerul  or  tneiulli- 
feruus  deposit,  fur  the  purpose'  of  exploring  its  contents, 
and  extracting  such  portions  of  them  »s  may  be  of 
Kuflicient  value.  These  excavations  are  arrangdl  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  the  drainage  and  vcntilatiuu  of  the 
works,  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  miners,  and 
to  ocunomise  the  application  of  labour  in  the  extraction  of 
the  mctallu:  ores  or  other  mineral  produce.  In  addition  to 
the  underground  works  which  constitute  the  mine,  properly 
so  enlltil,  the  term  usually  comprubends  also  the  ground  at 
the  surface,  togetlior  with  tlic  numerous  appendages  which 
nrn  requir^  there,  as  steam-oiiginos,  water-wheeU.  and 
Ollier  machinery  for  drainage,  the  extraction  of  the  ores  and 
ihuir  luechamcal  preparation,  with  various  buihUngs  and 
erections.  Thu  various  works  which  constitute  a mine, 
and  their  construction  and  arrangement,  are  fully  described 
in  the  article  MiJtiso. 

Mines  arc  usually  worked  by  companies,  who  hold  grants 
or  leases  of  the  property  from  the  miueral  proprietors,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  commonly  IwuiUj-ouc.  Tlie  risk  and 
ri's|x.Mibibility  of  the  undertaking  entirely  devulvo  upon  the 
former  party,  by  whom  the  capital  is  providwl  and  the  ma- 
iiai’einciit  cutiductud,  the  proprietor  of  thu  mineral  receiving 
a stipulated  portion  of  the  gross  returns  of  the  mine  as  a 
consideration  for  the  use  and  deturioraliun  of  his  property. 
This  proportion  varies  much  acconling  to  circumstances.  In 
tile  north  of  England,  whcic  the  mines  are  coint>arativeIy 
shallow  and  cheaply  worked,  it  is  commonly  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth;  but  in  CtirnwuU.  wheru  the  mines  are  deep  and  ex- 
pensive, it  seldom  exceeds  a llfleeiith,  on  eighteenth,  or  a 
twenty-fourth,  and  U sutnclimes  as  luw  as  u ihirty-sucond. 
Although  ihi-v  {myiiivmt,  which  is  denominate!  ’ dues'  or 
‘ruyahy.’  fVom  the  ciroum>tance  of  all  minerals  having 
originally  been  tlie  properly  of  the  king,  is  of  course 
a matter  of  right,  and  ciaiinud  as  such  whether  thu  mine  is 
prod  table  to  the  parties  working  it  or  not,  it  is  frequently 
good  as  well  a.s  liberal  puticy  to  greatly  roduou  or  even  re- 
mit it  for  a time,  during  |Kiriu4ls  of  temporary  poverty  or 
Iriss,  as  a company  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  further 
trials,  which  in  the  end  may  occasion  discoveries  highly 
bcucilcinl  to  both  parties.  Cunsidurud  os  property,  mines 
are  exceedingly  vaiied  and  fluctuating,  some  making  very 
largo  pruOts,  others  barely  paying  their  expenses,  while  upon 
many  there  is  a heavy  loss.  Of  the  capital  required  to  open 
mines  in  this  country,  no  general  average  can  be  given  : in 
some  cases  not  more  than  4,li90f.  or  5,000/.  have  been  ex- 
pended ; in  others,  the  sum  has  amounted  to  150.UOU/.  In 
the  older  and  best  estabii^hod  undertakings,  the  number  of 
shares  is  small,  as  64.  100,  or  TJB.  In  some  recent  compa- 
nies it  has  been  subdivide<l  intosevcnil  thousands  ; butmosl 
of  these  have  been  unsuccessful.  Of  the  profit  of  mines  no 
general  estimate  can  be  given.  In  some  cases  it  little  more 
than  repays  the  capital  expended;  in  others  it  uiuouiits  to 
Iwu  or  three  hundred  thousand  |ioundi  after  paying  back  this 
sum,  while  of  course  every  intermediate  gradation  exists.  The 
duration  of  mines  is  very  uncertain  : some  few  are  now  work- 
ing which  arc  known  to  havs  been  opened  centuries  ago.  but 
these  have  been  abandoned  time  after  lime  in  consequence 
of  poverty  or  difficulties  arising  from  imperfect  machinery, 
amt  re-opoDC<l  as  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  afforded 
a further  scope  for  enterprise.  It  may  probably  be  slated 
that  mines  of  the  soft  metals,  as  copper,  tm,  and  lead,  rarely 
continue  in  a unifurmly  productive  state  for  mure  llian  fit- 
leuii  or  twenty  yuars  together,  although  the  discowry  of 
frcnh  (U'iMjsils  of  ore  muy  prolong  their  existence  greatly 
beyond  this  period.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  on  the  cunlrary, 
are  more  ]»crmuiicnt  in  thuir  prudneo,  and  may  oonliime 
to  be  w orked  fur  an  indefinite  term  of  years. 

Great  Britain  is  pro  eminently  a mining  oountry.  WUtli 
the  exception  of  quicksilver  anti  tlie  precious  metals,  it  oofi- 


Uins'every  variely  of  mineral  in  groat  abundance,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  produce  annually  a greater  amount  of 
mineral  wealth  Uion  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  toge- 
ther. Rich  and  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  tin  are 
worked  in  Cornwall  and  Dcvonsliire ; and  in  Wales  and  the 
north  of  Euglaad  there  are  immensely  productive  lead- 
mines.  There  are  rich  minus  of  eop;>or  in  Ireland,  and 
lead-mines  are  worked  both  in  that  country  and  in  Scoi- 
l»nd.  The  roost  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
world  arc  opened  in  South  W'ale^  in  Staflurdsbire.  and  in 
Scotland,  wliile  valuable  coal  mines  arc  worked  in  I^n- 
casbire,  Cumborland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumbcriatid, 
and  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  IrelaniL  Buds  of  rock-salt 
are  extensively  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  ate  obtained  from  brine-springs  in  WotccHlcrshire.  The 
depth  which  mines  have  attaiued  in  this  country  is  very  consi- 
derable. amounting  in  many  coses  to  from  to  300  fathoms. 

The  quantity  of  water  drawn  fiom  them  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  tlte  machinery  employed 
is  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfuct  description.  The  extent 
and  produce  the  English  mines,  the  large  capital  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  the  buUluess,  the  skill,  and  ability  with 
which  their  management  is  conducted,  are  tlie  admiration 
of  foreign  engineers,  who  make  IVequent  visits  to  this 
country  to  inspect  them. 

Mines  are  worked  ou  a more  or  less  extensive  scale  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  almost  in  every  country,  but 
mere  especially  in  those  in  which  igneous  and  melamurphic 
rocks  are  abundant.  France  and  Belgium  have  numerous 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  many  in  which  cupper,  lead, 
xinc,  and  other  metals  arc  worked. 

Spain  is  a rich  mineral  country,  and  even  in  its  present 
distracted  slate  tlie  produce  of  its  lead-minus,  and  more 
especially  of  its  quicksilver-mines,  is  considerable.  Germany 
has  long  been  relebtated  os  a mining  country,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a mctol  which  is  not  new  produced  Uioto.  The  miiu-s 
of  (he  Han  and  of  Saxony  ore  well  known  fhmt  tlie  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  they  produce,  as  well  os  copper,  lead,  and  other  roelals. 
Austria  has  numorout  mines,  producing,  together  with  other 
mineral  substances,  a large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  mines  of  Russia  are  rich  in  iron  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  sparingly  productive  of  cool ; those  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  produce  copper  and  iron.  Of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  little  is  known,  but  mince 
of  coal  are  worked  in  India  and  in  Qtina.  Tin  » obtained 
ill  Banco,  Burnuu,  and  iho  Malayan  peninsula,  and  gold- 
wa»hinga  have  long  been  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Tlic  continent  of  .\niericn.  although  abounding  in  luetuls 
and  minerals,  is  must  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines;  ibo  furiucr  are  cbiclly  situated  in  Brazil ; the  latter 
have  been  uxtcnsively  w orked  in  Feru  and  Mexico.  I hu 
once  celebrated  quickailvcr-mincof  Guanca-Velica  is  situated 
in  the  former  country,  and  rich  copper-minus  are  now 
worked  in  Chili  and  Cuba.  There  arc  many  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  otlier  minerals,  now  working  in  iho  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  although  hitherto  htilo 
worked,  mineral  produce  is  probably  abundant  tbroughout 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal mines  now  existing  are  those  of  coal  in  Nova  Soutia. 
The  gruatest  depth  to  which  any  mine  lias  ever  penuimled 
is  nearly  5U9  lalboms,  or  3(Kj0  feet,  and  this  only  in  one  in- 
stance. in  the  Tyrol.  The  Samson  mine  tu  the  Harz  is 
about  2300  feet  deep,  and  the  celebrated  Valenciana  mine 
in  Mexico  attained  tho  depth  of  IbOO  feet,  which  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

MINE'IJ.IUS,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1685, at  Rottar- 
dam,  and  died  in  1683.  Ho  was  rector  of  Uie  public  scltonl 
in  his  native  town,  and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  classk*, 
with  short  notes  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published 
a translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1663. 

MINERAL  VEINS.  (Vkims,  Minbral.] 

MINERAL  WATERS.  [Watkr.] 

MlNKR.AlXXxY,  according  to  the  definition  nven  by 
Kirwau,  is  tho  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  suliatancotf 
from  each  other;  and  it  is  further  otoerved  b^  Mr.  Brooke 
( EncjfricfMrdia  Metrop.,  Mineralogy  *),  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded both  as  a science  and  an  art : os  a acicnoe,  in  re- 
ference to  the  knowledge  requisite  fur  supplying  accurate 
descriptions  of  minerals,  and  ibrming  what  may  Im  termed 
a ntjiurfti  classification;  and  an  art,  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  tho  descriptive  characters  fur  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  disUnguishing  minerals  from  each  other. 
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Mineralogy  then  must  be  cx>ntiderc<l  u including  the 
chemical  composition  of  bodies,  and  an  account  of  their 
external  or  physical  properties.  Both  are  i^uisile.  for  sub- 
stances occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition, 
and  exhibit  differences  in  their  external  characters;  while 
there  arc  other  bodies  which  differ  in  their  chemical  con- 
Slilulion,  but  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Various  meUiods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have 
l>e«n  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  vre  shall  not 
minutely  describe  or  discuss,  as  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  in  ibU  work  precluding  any 
other  here.  We  may  however  observe  that,  acconling 
to  Werner,  minerals  were  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  earthy  minerals,  saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and 
metals:  Karsten  classed  them  undor  tlio  heads  of  earths, 
salts,  combustibles,  and  metals:  lluiiy  divided  minerals 
into  acidiferous  earthy  substances,  earthy  substances,  non- 
metallic  combustible  bodies,  metallic  bodies,  substances  not 
sufficiently  known  to  ailmit  of  classincation,  rocks,  and 
volcanic  products.  In  Phillips's  * Elements  of  Mineralogy,' 
the  classes  are  earthy  minerals,  alkalino-cortliy  minerals, 
acids,  acidiferous  cartiiy  minerals,  acidiferous  alkaline  mi- 
nerals, native  metals,  metalliferous  minerals,  and  combus- 
tible minerals.  Berzelius  has  attempted  a strictly  chemical 
classidcation  of  minerals:  be  bas  however  candidly  admitted 
that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this  method,  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  uncertainly  which  exists  as  to  what  are 
the  essential  and  wliat  the  occidental  constituents  of  a mi- 
neral. Tlie  arrangement  of  Berzelius  has  however,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  liecn  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  in 
tile  work  to  which  wc  luivc  already  alluded. 

We  have  already  observed  that  mineralogy  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  phy^cal  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  groat  classes  of  crystallized  and  uncrv'stallized. 
W'ith  respect  to  regularly  crystallized  minerals  we  refer  for 
an  account  of  their  forms  to  what  is  stated  under  Crystvl- 
LOGRAPHY.  There  arc  some  substances  which  do  not 
assume  regular  forms,  but  have  an  impfitfect  cryttaltine 
itrueture;  while  those  bodies  which  are  not  either  crystal- 
lized or  crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  de- 
scribed as  Ttuusivf,  and  these  are  subaivided  into  such  as 
possess  parUcuhir  formt,  as  botryoidal,  raammellated,  no- 
dular, stalactitic,  reniform,  globular,  and  amorph>M»,  or 
tcithoul  any  particulnr  fornu 

The  ttructure  of  bodies  is  also  an  important  character  in 
some  cases,  and  it  may  be  compact,  granular,  fibrous,  fo- 
liated, earthy,  scaly,  or  laminar,  and  it  is  applicable  both 
to  crystallized  and  massive  minerals. 

Fracture  is  a very  distinguishing  characteristic  in  many 
cases;  the  principal  aro  the  conchoidal  fracture,  earthy, 
uneven,  coarse,  fine-grained,  splintery,  hackly,  and  irregular. 

Hardneit.^lw  this  respect  minerals  differ  greatly. 
[HAJlU?fRSS.] 

Specific  G’rari/y.— In  this  respect  also  minerals  are  very 
different  from  each  other:  for  tho  modes  of  ascertaining  it, 
see  SpKCiPtc  Gravity. 

Colour. — Minerals  occur  not  only  of  every  colour,  but  of 
every  mixture  of  colours,  and  also  colourless.  Colour  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  a very  distinctive  character,  for 
there  are  some  minerals  which  exhibit  all  colours:  of  this 
quartz  is  an  example  ; for  it  is  met  with  colourless,  black, 
grey,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  slightly  bluish, 
pale  grey,  and  slightly  greyish. 

C^ournf  Stre^. — Sometimes  resembles  that  of  the  mi- 
neral itself,  but  is  often  extremely  different,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forctcl  what  it  is  likely  to  bo.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  character.  tSometimes  the  streak  is 
merely  shining,  and  its  colour  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  ramoral. 

Trantparency,  4^. — Minerals  exhibit  every  degree  of 
transparency,  from  the  most  perfect  to  absolute  opocity. 
The  different  degrees  are  expressed  by  transparent,  semi- 
transparent, translucent,  translucent  on  the  edges,  opaque: 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  some  transparent  bodies  are 
d)ubly  refractive,  as  calcareous  spar,  &c. 

Luttre.  — Minerals  are  described  as  having  vitreous  lustre 
(which  is  that  possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  them), 
resinous  lustre,  mcloliie  lustre,  adamantine  lustre,  pearly 
lustre,  resinoso- metallic  lustre,  vitreo-resinous lustre.  When 
perfectly  devoid  of  lustre,  the  mineral  is  described  as 
dull. 

PHoephoreeccnce  is  the  property  which  some  minerals 


possess  of  becoming  luminous  when  healed:  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  apatite  and  fluor  spar. 

Electricity.— T\\ot9  are  certain  minerals  which  become 
electric  cither  by  friction  or  by  treat:  this  is  the  case  with 
the  tourmaline,  diamond,  &c. 

Magnetitm. — Tliore  are  certain  oxides  of  iron,  some  of 
which  arc  natural  magnets  or  loadstones,  and  others  which 
obey  the  magnet  No  minerals  but  oxides  of  iron,  or  such 
as  contain  this  metal  or  tho  oxide,  possess  either  the  power 
of  attracting  as  a magnet,  or  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

^ides  the  above  more  general  and  distinctive  characters, 
tho  clastkily  ami  flexibility  of  minonils  ore  sometimes  de- 
scribed ; thus  mica  is  flexible  and  clastic,  while  talc  is 
flexible  but  not  clastic.  The  touch,  smell.  to.ste,  and  adliesiun 
of  minerals  to  the  tongue,  are  in  some  (but  comparatively 
few)  cases  mentioned  by  mineralogists. 

Without  submitting  the  mineral  to  a regular  analysis 
advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  efl'cets  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  with  or  without  llio  aid  of  certain  fluxes,  sv 
soda,  phosphoric  salt.  See. ; and  the  mineral  is  stated  to  l>c 
cither  fusible  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  different 
fluxes,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound  is  de- 
scribed; Bumetiraes  it  is  a colourless  glass,  at  other  times 
coloured,  transparent,  or  opaque,  &c. 

MINE'RVA.’orMENE'RVA.on  antient  Italian  divinity, 
known  to  tho  Greeks  as  Pallas  Athene.  [Athene.]  Her 
oUributes  corresponded  in  most  respects  to  those  of  tho 
Grecian  goddess.  Sbo  was  the  patroness  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry. surh  os  spinning,  weaving,  &(■.,  and  wax  the  godiU>i»s 
of  all  the  mental  powers.  Her  statuo  was  usually  placed  in 
schools ; and  the  pupils  were  accustomed  cveW  year  to 
present  tlieir  masters  with  a present  called  Mtuerrai.  ( Varro. 

Be  Bwtt.,  iii.  2;  compare  Tertull.,  De  Id'tl.,  e.  Hi.) 
Minerva  also  presided  over  olive  grounds  (Varro,  De  Be 
Bust.,  i.  1);  and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according 
to  Varro,  because  that  animal  was  considered  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive  (De  Re  Rtat.,  i.  2). 

There  was  an  annual  festival  of  Mmerva  cclobratc<l  in 
Rome  in  the  month  of  March,  which  was  called  Quimjwt- 
true,  because  it  lasted  five  days.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  r. 
3;  Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.  6U9 ; Gell..  ii.  21.)  On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  Uio  other  four 
there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  &c.  There  was  also  another 
festival  of  Minerva  celebrated  in  June,  which  was  called 
Quimjuatrut  Minores.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.  651.)  Tliere  were 
severu  temples  in  Rome  sacre<l  to  Minerva.  Ovid  mentions 
one  on  theCslian  Hill,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  under 
(he  name  of  Minerva  Clapta,  but  the  origin  of  (be  name  is 
unknown.  (Fast.,  iii.  635-839.)  It  also  appears  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  sho  is  called  Minei^'a  Mcdica, 
that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  picside  over  the  healing  art. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Minei^'a  is  doubtful.  Tho 
first  part  (wobably  contains  the  same  root  min,  men,  or  man, 
that  we  have  in  the  Latin  mc-roin-i,  men-s,  &c.,  tho  Greek 
^'v-oc,  fn-pvTi-estit,  &c.,  and  the  Sanskrit  man-as.  Cicero 
Sat.  Deor.,  iii.  2 J)  gives  a very  curious  etymology.  ‘ Mineira, 
quia  minuit  aut  quia  iiiinatur;'  but  some  of  the  antient 
grammarians  appear  to  have  been  nearer  the  truth  in  con- 
sidering it  a shortened  form  of  Memiuei'va,  since  she  was 
the  goddess  of  memory.  Fesius  connects  it  with  the  verb 
monere.  Miiller  {Etr.\  ii.,  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  word  it 
of  Etrurian  or  Sabine  origin. 

MINES,  MILITARY,  arc  excavations  made  in  the 
rampart  of  a fortress,  or  underground,  in  order  to  contain 
gunpowder,  which,  lieing  exploded,  the  rampart  may  be 
breached,  or  any  works  of  the  enemy,  above  or  near  the 
mine,  may  be  destroyed. 

The  term  offensive  is  applied  to  the  mines  which  arc 
formedby  tho  besiegers  of  a fortifi^  place;  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  garrison  are  called  defensive  mines,  or  coun- 
termines. The  cavity  in  which  the  powder  is  deposited  is 
called  the  chamber ; and  the  approach  to  the  Utter  is  called 
the  gallery.  [Gallery.] 

Two  kinds  of  mines  were  ontiently  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses.  One  of  them  was  merely  o subterranean  pox- 
sago  carried  under  the  walU  from  the  exterior  ground ; and 
being  suddenly  opened  within  the  town,  the  assailants  wen> 
enabled  to  enter  the  latter  by  surprise.  The  other  kind  was 
executed  in  a similar  manner,  and  was  intended  to  lay  the 
rampart  of  the  place  in  ruins  ; for  this  purpose,  the  gallery, 
having  been  driven  as  far  as  the  walls,  was  carried  on  to  the 
right  and  left  under  tho  latter,  which  were  supportci  by 
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prop*  of  timber  till  tho  timo  appointed  fbr  the  waa 

come  : then,  the  props  being  drawn  away  or  consumwl  by 
fire,  a portion  of  the  rampart  fell  into  the  ditch;  and  tlic 
triiops,  who  were  kept  in  readiness,  passed  u%-cr  the  ruins 
into  Uie  town.  Mines  of  this  kind  are  described  m a rela- 
tion of  the  sictre  of  the  castle  of  Bovea  near  Amious,  at 
which  siege  Philip  Augustus  attondod  in  person.  At 
the  sieiro  of  Melun,  which  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  king 
of  Ellwand,  and  the  duke  of  Bu^undy,  in  the  year  14‘2U, 
the  besiegore  having  driven  their  mine  almost  up  to  tho 
walls,  ana  the  besieged  having  executed  a mine  in  opposi- 
tion, a barrier  was  orceted  where  the  two  galleries  met,  and 
thea*  tho  king  and  duke  fought  with  lances  against  two 
Dauphinois. 

Ai  the  parlies  engaged  two  abreast,  it  is  evident  that  tl>e 
galleries  roust  have  been  much  broader  than  such  are  made 
nt  present.  Tlie  old  French  writers  occasionally  applied  the  | 
term  mines  to  wlmt  wero  also  (hen,  and  are  now,  called 
Irenchoii.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Hartleur,  in  1449,  mention 
is  roailc  of  broad  and  deep  trenches  by  which  tho  approach 
to  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  secure  ; and  the 
saiuo  Works  aru  immediately  afterwards  called  mines. 

Ciunpowder  was  n 1487,  used  in  military  mining  by  (ho 
Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Screzsnollo,  a town  belonging  to 
the  Florentines;  but  on  this  occasion  without  success.  It 
is  staled  however,  in  the  life  of  Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  that 
Peter  of  Navarre,  a Spanish  engineer,  formed  mines  with 
gunpowder  at  tho  siege  of  Cepholunia,  near  the  end  of  the 
hfteenth  century,  when  the  Venetians  and  Spatiiards  took 
the  island  from  tho  Turks  And  in  1503  the  same  en- 
gineer, or,  according  to  Vallidrc,  an  Italian  called  Francis 
George,  succeeded  in  taking  by  such  a mine  the  Castle 
deP  Uvo  at  Naples.  This  fortress  was  situated  on  a rock 
nearly  surrounded  by  tbo  sea,  and  had  during  three  years 
resisted  (he  united  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 
Fi-om  that  time  tho  practice  of  forming  mines  with  gun- 
|Kiwder  has  been  almost  constantly  followed  in  the  attack 
and  {kfenco  of  fortresses.  By  means  of  1 173  mines,  great 
and  small,  the  Venetians  defended Candiaduringmore  tlian 
two  years  (1666  to  1669)  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turks  : by  mines  also,  in  1 7G-2,  the  town  of  Schwoidnitz  was 
defended  during  63  days  by  tho  Austrians  against  the  Prus- 
sians. In  the  course  of  this  lost  siege  two  of  the  mines 
fire<l  by  the  besiegers  had  charges  of  powder  amounting  to 
oUOU  pounds  each ; and  the  depth  of  trie  charges  below  tho 
surface  of  tho  ground  was  from  18  to  20  foet. 

In  the  siege  of  any  place  the  mining  operations  of  tho 
besiegers  are  directed  to  the  discovery  ana  destruction  of 
tho  galleries  of  countermines;  to  the  blowing  up  of  any  ad- 
vanced works  belonging  to  the  garrison ; to  tho  demolitiun 
of  the  wall  of  the  cuuntcrscarp,  in  order  that  tho  desyont 
into  the  ditches  may  be  facilitated;  and  occasiunally,  to 
the  formation  of  breaches  in  the  principal  ramparts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countermines  are  employod  by  the  de- 
fenders to  destroy  tbo  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers beyond  the  foot  of  and  upon  tho  glacis;  and  also 
the  lodgments  which  may  be  made  on  the  breaches  or 
within  tho  works.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  countermines  must  add  greatly  to  tho  strength  ot 
a place,  by  obliging  the  besieger  to  proceed  with  circumspec- 
tion in  his  approaches  aboveground,  in  ortier  to  avoid  tho 
risk  of  being  blown  up  at  every  step;  and,  according  to 
Dousmard  ('  Essai  general  dc  Fortincation'),  if  the  glacis  of 
a fortress  be  countermined,  the  duration  of  the  siege,  w hich 
otherwise  would  have  extended  to  one  month  only,  may  be 
prolonged  to  six  weeks. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  powder  U placed  is  a cubical 
excavation  formed  on  one  side  of  the  gallery,  very  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  box 
which  contains  the  powder ; when  this  is  deposited,  tho  ver- 
tical face  of  tho  chamber  is  covered  with  boords,  which  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  short  timbers  fixed  in  horizontal 
positions  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^llor}*. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  oartb,  well  rammed,  to  an 
extent  in  the  length  of  the  gallery  greater  than  that  of  what 
U called  tho  line  of  least  veswtance.  tliat  is,  a lino  imagined 
to  be  drawn  from  tho  chamber  perpendicularly  to  tbo  sur- 
face of  the  ground  above.  The  mass  of  earth  thus  filling 
the  gallery  is  called  the  tamping  of  the  mine.  A train  of 
powder  in  a cloth  hose,  forming  a tube  about  ihreo-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  security  contained  in  a 
wooden  trough  called  an  auget,  or  a (wing-tube,  is  laid  from 
the  box  in  the  chamber  through  the  tamping,  to  tbo  place 
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whero  the  fire  is  to  l>e  applied  ; to  its  exlremtly  js  attached 
a piece  of  port-lire,  as  it  is  called,  which,  being  lighted,  the 
fire  communicates  by  means  of  tho  train  wiili  tho  jiowder 
in  tho  clwraber,  and  an  c.xplosiun  takes  place. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crater  or  funnel  formed  by  the 
explosion  depend  on  tho  amount  of  the  cliargc ; its  form 
may  be  considered  as  an  irregular  frustum  of  a cone,  or 
paraboloid,  and  tho  mine  is  denominated  one-lined,  two- 
fined,  &c.,  according  as  tho  diameter  of  the  crater  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  equal  to  once,  twice, &c.  tho  length 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Every  explosion  of  this  kind 
necessanly  produces  a compression  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  chamber,  to  a certain  extent ; and  the  mines 
formed  with  high  charges  have  been  denominated  glftbes  qf 
comprcMeion  from  this  circumstance.  A line  drawn  from 
the  chamber  to  the  circumference  of  tho  crater,  on  the 
ground,  is  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  globe  of  compros- 
, sion,  or  the  distance  from  the  chamber  to  which  the  lateral 
eficct  of  the  mine  will  extend.  The  last-mentioned  kind  of 
mine  is  used  by  tho  besiegers  only,  as  it  consumes  more 
powder  than  the  defenders  can  generally  spare:  its  object 
is,  by  compressing  the  earth  lateniliy  to  n considerable  ex- 
tent, to  destroy  a side  wall  of  an  enemy’s  gallery  or  blow 
down  tho  counterscarp  of  a ditch. 

Tlio  rules  fur  determining  the  charges  of  mines  aro 
founded  on  the  results  of  ex)K'rinienl,  and  it  is  evident  timt 
the  charges  must  vary  both  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  prupiMGil  figure  of  the  mine,  that  is,  with  the  ra- 
tio between  the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  the  length  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  When  a mine  of  the  kind  called 
two-lined  is  formed  in  common  cartli,  the  amount  of  tho 
charge  in  pounds  is  considered  as  very  nearly  equal  to  onr>- 
tenlh  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  feet ; but 
for  a thrce-lined  and  a four-lined  mine  it  is  sup)iosod  that 
tlic  cube  of  (his  line  should  be  multiplied  by  *21  and  by  '45 
respectively.  In  an  e.xperimcnt  made  at  Potsdam,  when  a 
four-lined  roino  was  formod  in  a sandy  soil  by  tho  Prussian 
Major  J.0  Febrre,  tlie  cube  of  tho  line  of  least  resistanco  in 
feet  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  charge  in  poutuU.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  experiments  of  (ho  French  engineers, 
the  charges  of  powder  necessary  to  remove  one  cubic  yard 
I (English)  of  material  are  as  follows 

Ckimmon  earth  . . l“2l  poundn  (Bnzlish) 

Strong  sand  ...  1*64  „ 

Potters’  clay  , , . 1*73  „ 

I.4>ose  sand  . . . I '85  „ 

Old  masonry  . . . 194  „ 

Freestone  . . . S'14  , 

Now  the  figure  of  tho  crater  being  sup^tosed  tube  a para- 
boloid, of  whici)  (he  centre  of  llie  chamber  is  the  focus— if 
a be  the  length  of  the  hnc  of  Icaal  resistance  in  yards,  and 
I na  represent  tho  radius  of  (he  crater  at  the  surface  of  tho 
I ground,  also  if  w b 3'14IG,  wc  shall  have 

n*  JT 

0+  v'n»-M) 

for  tho  volume  of  tho  crater  in  cubic  yards : therefore,  mul- 
tiplying this  volume  by  (he  nimibcrs  in  the  above  table,  we 
shoulil  have  the  charge  in  pounds. 

In  order  to  dotonninc  the  proper  size  of  the  chamber,  or 
rather  of  the  box,  wluch  is  to  contain  the  powder,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder  occupies, 
in  Volume,  about  3U  cubic  inches. 

Experience  has  shown  tluitthe  greater  tho  charge  of  pow- 
der, the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  by  tho 
explosion.  But  this  fact  has  its  limits ; for  when  the  cliarge 
is  considerable,  since  tho  whole  of  the  powder  does  not  take 
fire  instantaneously,  it  will  happen  that  tho  earth  is  par- 
tially displaccnl  before  tho  inllammation  is  complete;  so 
that  fissures  being  formed  in  the  ground,  the  force  pf  the 
owder  is  spent  in  tho  air  without  producing  any  effect, 
lenco  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a certain  charge  of 
powder  which  will  produce  a maximum  of  eficct;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  Belidor  that,  in  earth  of  mean  tenacity,  the 
greatest  craters  will  bavo  their  diameters,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  equal  to  about  six  limes  the  length  of  the  line  of 
least  resistanco. 

MINGRELIA.  [Gsorgia.] 

MINHO,  River.  [Portuoal-] 

^IINIATURE,  a species  of  painting  which,  owing  to  its 
mode  of  execution  being  adaptea  only  to  very  small  simjccts, 
and  more  particularly  portraits,  has  acquired  such  a distinct 
VoL.XV.-3H 
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meaning  in  popular  languugt?,  that,  unleat  it  bo  olhcrwiic 
expr«'5scil,  tbe  term  is  ustd  (o  sigmiy  a very  small  portrait, 
It^t  It  Iw  executed  in  whatever  mode  it  may,— a»  for  niKtaiice, 
in  enamel  on  the  lid  uf  a anuff-box,  £cc.  The  term  is  also 
applied  adjectively  as  synonymous  with  minute.  A very 
small  portrait  in  oil  is  likewise  so  termed.  But  miniature 
painting  lUelfisin  wate^colou^s,  Uiougli  it  is  nut  at  all  similar 
in  its  process  to  that  employed  in  water-colour  drawings  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  applied  in  washes  or  by  differ- 
ent tints  laid  over  each  other,  the  colours  are  entirely  dotted, 
stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface;  although  sometimes 
only  the  face  and  other  llcsli  parts  are  so  executed,  as  those 
ri-quirtng  greater  finish  and  delicncv,  while  the  dm]>ery  and 
b.iekground  are  either  partially  or  wliully  executed  according 
to  the  usual  or  less  laborious  mode  of  water-colours.  The 
material  employed  for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivory  (the 
surface  of  w mcli  is  first  prepa^  for  receiving  the  colours), 
or  vellum  ; soinetinies  Bristol -board,  or  other  drawing-paper 
of  that  sort.  Ivory  liowever  is  preferred,  as  not  only  being 
more  durable,  but  bearing  out  the  colours  with  greater  bril- 
liancy. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  mi- 
niature painting  requires  great  nicety  and  patience,  and  is 
also  cxcecihngly  limited  in  its  subjects,  being  scarcely 
fitted  for  anyliiing  beyond  the  face  and  bust  of  a figure. 
It  it  therefore  very  sehlom  used  except  for  likenesses,  for 
which,  besides  possessing  tbe  advantage  of  portability — and 
they  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  worn  even  in  a finger-ring — 
it  recommends  itself  by  the  extreme  softness  and  delicacy 
of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all  those  harsher 
markings  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  in  any  picture  of  the 
size  of  life. 

Formerly  miniature,  though  of  a somewhat  difierent  kind 
from  that  now  in  use,  was  employed  for  decorating  or  illu- 
minating missals  and  other  books,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  when  the  books  themselves  were  entirely  the 
work  of  the  hand,  and  consequently  of  such  cost  and  value 
at  to  be  considered  worth  such  expensive  adornment  Verv 
lately  that  style  of  book  decoration  has  been  partly  revived, 
by  means  uf  ornamental  margins  and  borders  of  Iknciful  or 
arabesque  patterns  printed  from  wood-blocks. 

, MINIEH.  [Egypt.] 

^MINIM,  in  Music,  a character,  or  note,  formed  of  a round 
ojieii  head,  ami  a stem  descending  or  ascending  from  its 
right  side — 


^Vl1en  first  introduced,  the  minim  was  the  shortest  note 
in  music,  as  its  name  (from  minimu$,  the  least)  indicates. 
It  is  half  as  long  in  duration  as  the  semibreve,  and  double 
that  of  tin?  crotchet.  [CRcvrcnKT.] 

MINIMS,  or  MTNIMI,  an  order  of  religious  who  im- 
proved on  the  humility  of  the  Friars  Minors,  by  calling 
tbciiisclvos  the  Least,  or  smallest  They  were  instituted 
about  the  year  1440.  by  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  con- 
firmed in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  by  Julius  II.  in  1507. 
In  France  they  had  the  name  of  BorU‘hommft;  and  in 
Spain  that  of  the  Fathers  of  Victory,  in  consequence  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  gaining  a victory  over  the  Moors,  according 
to  a predioiion  of  Saint  Francis  do  Paulo.  In  Spain  a con- 
vent of  nuns  of  this  order  was  founded  as  early  as  1495, 
followed  in  the  course  of  time  by  other  similar  establish- 
ments. In  France  there  was  no  female  convent  of  thi.s 
order  till  I6'21 ; when  one  was  established  at  Abbeville,  and 
another  subsequently  at  Soissons.  (Moferi,  Dirt.  Hit- 
toritjue ; from  Louis  Don i d’Attichi,  Hnt.  Gen.  deTOrd. 

Minimet.)  No  house  of  this  order  was  ever  established 
in  England. 

MINING.  The  art  of  mining  embraces  the  contrivance 
and  management  of  the  operations  necessary  to  effect  the 
various  objects  requisite  in  a mine,  as  the  discovery  of 
mineral  dep(»sits,  the  preliminary  trials  of  their  value,  and 
the  final  extraction  oi  their  produce  by  means  of  suitable 
excavations  sod  the  application  of  (he  requisite  machinery. 
Tliese  occupations  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  miner  in  the  more  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
term,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  demand  an  extensive 
raiigo  of  acquirements  in  which  knowledge  both  practical 
aii\l  Hcientiflc  must  be  blended. 

Hittory  nf  A regular  or  detailed  history  of 


mining,  however  interesting  in  itself,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article ; we  shall  therefore  brielly  glance  over 
some  of  the  most  important  steps  by  which  mankind  have 
been  led  to  their  presuni  bold  and  extensive  operations  for 
the  extraction  of  metals  and  other  mineral  substances.  The 
use  of  the  metals,  and  consequently  some  process  for  their 
extraction  and  separation,  may  bo  traced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  is  Uicrc  lost  in  the  obscurity  which  veila  the 
early  history  of  our  species.  Moses  ascribes  the  first  use 
and  manufacture  of  the  metals  to  Tubol-Cain.  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  (he  * in- 
structor uf  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.’  Upon  so  brief 
a notice  we  are  not  cniilled  to  build  much,  but  it  proves 
nevertheless  that  the  use  of  tlie  mciaU  is  almost  coeval  with 
the  human  race.  Profane  history  likewise  shows  that  it 
was  known  to  the  earliest  nationsof  antiquitv,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  Gold  and  silver  were  ubinulant  among  the 
aulicnts;  an  alloy  uf  copper  and  tin  formed  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  Greeks,  although  iron  was  not  unknown 
among  them,  and  of  this  metal  the  Roman  weapons  were 
formed.  These  fai'Is  do  not  however  imply  any  great  know  - 
ledge of  mining,  proiierly  so  called,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
melalliferous  deposits  are  often  found  near  the  surface,  fre- 
quently in  a stale  of  extreme  purity,  as  gold  and  cupper  for 
example ; and  in  early  ages,  when  they  liad  been  so  much 
less  ransacked  by  the  ramer,  these  superficial  deposits  must 
have  been  much  more  abundant  than  at  present,  and  nro- 
bably  furnished  a large  proportion  of  the  metallic  produce 
of  those  times.  Most  uf  the  mines  uf  antiquity  were  probably 
of  a similar  nature  to  Uie  stream-works  of  Cornwall,  and  it 
appears  from  Strabo*  (175,  Casaub.)  that  tbe  Phmnicians  at 
that  early  time  used  to  trade  to  Cornwall  for  tin  and  lead. 
In  early  times  tbe  demand  Ibr  the  metals  could  not  have 
been  very  great ; their  use  was  then  either  as  instruraenls 
of  luxury  or  war,  and  thus  confined  to  a limited  class,  so 
tliat  (he  quantity  found  near  the  surface  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity fully  adequate,  leaving  but  little  inducement  for  deeper 
and  more  laborious  research. 

There  is  however  evidence  enough  tosliow  thatoporatioiis 
similar  to  those  of  modern  mining  were  carried  on  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  (vi.  46,47)  observes  that  a 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Thasos  was  completely  burrowe<l 
by  the  Pbmnicians  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metals ; 
and  the  curious  fragment  of  Agathsrehides  preserved  in  Dio- 
dorus (b.  iii..  ch.  12,  13)  shows  that  Uie  art  of  forming  shaAs 
; and  passages  for  exploring  mines  and  prixurins  the  metals 
I was  well  known  in  Kirvpt.  The  silver-mines  of  Lauiium  m 
' Attica  were  worked  by  the  Athenians,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  early  as  the  lieginning  of  the  fourth  century  u.c. 
Under  the  Romans  the  quicksilver-mines  of  Alroaden  in 
Spam  [MKRCtmv]  were  extensively  worked. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  an  art  fur  which  this  country 
possesses  such  great  natural  facilities,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly cultivated  hero  both  before  the  Roman  conquest  and 
during  (he  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  sliould  aAer- 
wards  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  inileed  for  a time  have 
been  chiefly  practLve<l  by  foreigners.  Prior  to  tbe  Norman 
conquest  our  mines  had  been  much  neglected,  probably  m 
consequence  of  incessant  civil  commotion ; and  subso- 

uenily  to  this  period  they  were  rhiefiy  worked  by  Jews. 

n the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  art  uf  mining  had  fallen  inlu 
so  much  draay  that  an  iniporlation  of  foreign  skill  was  found 
necessary  to  renve  them ; and  the  Germans,  long  and 
justly  celebrated  as  skilful  miners,  received  every  encou- 
ragement to  settle  in  this  country  and  turn  their  nttcntion 
to  them.  From  this  measure  some  success  appears  to  have 
resulted,  and  in  the  following  reign  wo  find  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton. a citizon  of  I.,ondnn,  deeply  concerned  in  the  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  he  denvcil  a 
large  revenue,  which  was  expended  in  that  noble  work 
from  which  (he  motnipolis  still  bcnefils-^tiie  formation  of 
the  New  River.  About  this  time  a new  and  important  aux- 
iliary was  furnished  to  the  art  of  mining  by  the  application 
of  gunpowder  for  blasting,  and  an  invention  which  had  re- 
volutionised the  art  of  war  thus  became  tlie  means  of 
offei^tiiig  an  equally  extensive  change  m one  of  tbe  most 
prominent  arts  of  peace.  Of  the  early  use  of  gunpowder  in 
raining,  and  more  especially  in  this  country,  we  have  pro- 
bably no  veiy  accurate  account ; the  following  partirulars 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  a history  of  nnimi^ 
in  Rees's  Cyelopeedia Tbe  application  of  gunpowder  to 

* Sliabo  nf  llte  C'lUiiUrUlr*,  which  rw  BO  other  ^laco  thsa 
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the  purpoflcsof  mining  first  tools  place  in  Hungary  or  Gor- 
inany,  abotil  the  year  tG’20,  and  it  was  first  inlrmluced  tutu 
Kngiand  at  the  cupper-uunc  alKcton  in  StaffunUhire,  about 
ititf  year  1620,  by  some  German  mmera  brought  over  by 
prince  Rupert.  It  was  in  use  in  Somersetshire  about  ]6b'1, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  ibis  period  probably  that  the  Cornish 
miners  became  acquainted  with  tins  powerful  assistant  to 
their  operations.  Its  importance  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
amount  of  tho  present  consumption  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall alone,  which  has  heon  calculated  at  an  annual  value 
of  about  forty  thousand  ]Kmnds  sterling.’ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  im- 
portant event  took  place  in  the  histor)’  of  EngH.sh  mining. 
The  rich  deposits  of  coniier  which  havo  long  constituted  tho 
principal  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall,  had  up  to  this  time 
i)cen  neglectcil,  partly  perhaps  from  this  ore  being  con- 
founded with  ‘ mundic,*  or  worthless  iron  pyrites,  cumuioit 
in  most  mines,  and  partly  from  its  lying  deeper  in  the  veins 
than  the  ores  of  tin,  which  had  always  formed  the  chief  ol>- 
ject  of  search.  When  at  length  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Cornish  copper  oro  was  fully  rtK'ognised,  a jjowcrful  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  this  new  branch  of  mining,  wliich  has 
Inien  carried  on  to  the  present  time  with  great  and  increas- 
ing activity,  the  copper-mines  of  that  county  being  now  the 
deepest,  the  moat  extensive,  and  most  productive  in  the  world. 

Tho  great  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  tho  progress  of 
which  during  the  lost  century  exercised  such  vast  lullueiice 
upon  our  arts  and  manufactures,  was  early  rendered  appli- 
cable to  mining  in  this  country,  and  in  a great  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  present  perfect  stale  of  the  art.  Savory, 
who,  if  we  except  the  soinew  hat  equivocal  claims  of  the  mar- 
quis of  W’orcester  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  person  who 
cnnstructed  a practically  useful  engine  worketl  by  steam, 
sought  in  the  first  instnneo  the  patronage  of  persems  inte- 
rested in  mines,  as  wc  see  by  his  puhlication  entitled  the 
’ Miner’s  Friend,’  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
invention  and  its  applicability  to  draining  mines.  At  this 
period  our  mines,  although  eomparativelv  shallow,  were 
much  inconvenienced  by  water,  esi>eciany  those  whicli  were 
not  in  siluuiivms  where  hydraulic  machines  could  bo  um- 
jiloywl,  and  hence  the  yiplicatton  to  them  of  this  new  power 
was  at  once  obvious.  The  introduction  of  Savory’s  engine 
iiiio  our  mining  districts  probably  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  Newcomen,  a resident  in  Devonshire, 
w hich  vastly  extended  its  utility,  and  indeed  completely  I 
altered  its  principle.  Their  conjoined  patent  wa.s  taken  ' 
out  in  1 705,  and  Iroin  (hat  date  tile  steam  (or  rather,  atmo-  I 
spheric)  engine  became  a must  useful  auxiliary  in  the  hands 
of  the  miner,  and  w.ns  very  genertdiy  employed  for  draining 
mines  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  coal-mines  of  Stafi 
funUhiro  aud  thu  north  of  England.  The  great  improve- 
ments introduced  hy  Walt  in  I 765  and  succeeding  years 
were  quickly  appreciated  by  the  mining  inleicst,  and  his 
engines  were  speedily  introduced  in  the  mining  dislricts  of  j 
Cornwall,  where  they  effected  a great  saving  of  fuel,  and  j 
therefore  of  expense,  the  coal  used  in  that  county  being 
brought  from  South  Wales.  It  is  chiefly  to  tho  object  of 
economy  that  the  efforts  of  late  engineers  liave  been  directed, 
and  so  successfully,  that  their  improvements  have  fully  kept 
paix’  with  tho  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  many  of  the 
must  productive  of  wbidi  would  havo  lung  since  been  aban- 
donwl  had  not  this  bixm  the  case.  These  CTcal  improve- 
menta  havo  chiefly  originated  in  Cornwall,  where  ingenuity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  pricD  of  coal ; and  among 
tho  numerous  individuaU  who  liavo  contributed  to  them,  the 
names  of  Woolf,  Trevithick,  and  Grose  may  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

Tho  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  which 
took  place  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  they 
vastly  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  thus  gave  a great 
stimulus  to  tho  working  of  this  metal,  and  of  coal  also  fur 
its  reduction,  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  mining 
yem'rallv,  by  enabling  the  miner  toemploy  iron  pumps  instead 
of  wooden  ones,  which  wore  beforo  used.  This  change 
allowed  a better  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pit- 
work,  one  of  the  most  impori.int  apparatus  employed  in 
mining,  and  hence  greater  depths  nave  been  attainable 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Among  many 
minor  improvements  which  mivy  be  traced  to  tho  same 
source  may  also  bo  mentioned  the  laying  down  of  iron 
tram-roads  underground  in  mines,  as  well  as  their  use  upon 
the  surface : the  carriage  of  the  mineral  to  different  parts  of 
tho  works  has  thus  been  greatly  facilitated  and  economised. 


Simultaneously  with  the  improved  machinery  and  appa 
ralus  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  la-st  centurv.  gri-nl 
iinprovcmcnis  aUo  took  place  in  the  internal  economy  of 
mines  and  tho  arrangements  of  tho  underground  works. 
The  antient  mo<lo  of  following  down  tho  ore  by  irregular 
isobled  excavations,  and  of  sloping  thu  bottoms  of  the 
mine  in  the  German  manner,  gave  place  to  tiiu  present 
system  of  laying  open  the  grmmn  for  iliscover)'  and  extrac- 
tion. by  a well-arranged  series  of  shafts,  levels,  and  winzes. 
Uy  this  plan  the  ore  or  mineral  is  divided  into  more  con- 
veniunt  massscs  for  extraction,  and  can  be  worked  much 
more  economically  than  by  the  former  mode  of  sloping  or 
cutting  away  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  (he  levels,  as  still 
practised  on  (he  Continent. 

The  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  mining  are  those  which  regard  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  ores  after  they  hare  been  extractctl  flora 
the  mine,  and  previous  to  their  being  fit  for  the  furnact;. 
The  processes  used  for  (his  pur|K««e  are  technically  termed 
' washing'  and  * dressing,’  by  means  of  which  llie  ore  is 
freed  from  manybf  its  earthy  impurities,  ami  thus  rcnderu^l 
much  richer  for  metal,  in  an  equal  bulk.  In  effecting  this 
object,  several  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed,  chiefly  the 
stamping-mill,  the  crushing-mill,  ond  tho  jigging-machiiic, 
tho  uso  of  whifli  has  been  known  from  time  immemoriol; 
but  more  attention  has  laticriy  been  paid  to  their  applicHtion, 
and  it  hay  also  become  far  more  general,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  mines,  especially  those  in  w'hich  a large  proportion  of  the 
jKiorcr  ores  are  obtained.  The  competition  with  foreign 
mines,  in  which  labour  can  bo  obtained  more  cheaply  tlian 
in  this  country,  has  done  much  to  promote  this  class  ofim- 

firovcroents,  which,  though  less  striking  than  some  othem, 
lave,  witfiin  the  last  few  years,  been  productive  of  extremoly 
bi’iieficial  effects,  and  may  still  be  considered  as  in  progrc'-s. 

Tho  history  of  coal-mining  is  in  great  measure  distinct 
from  that  branch  of  (he  art  which  we  havo  been  tracing, 
and  which  chiefly  relates  to  tho  extraction  of  the  metals. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  the  stcajn- 
engine,  and  the  improved  manufacture  of  iron,  have  formed 
however  epochs  or  cominun  importanco  to  both,  having 
greatly  contributed  to  tho  present  extended  scale  upon 
which  our  coal-mines  arc  worked.  The  great  objects  to 
which  improvement  has  within  the  present  century  been 
directed  arc  the  ventilation  of  the  works  and  the  invention  of 
lamps  which  should  not  be  liable  to  explosion  on  contact 
with  (he  fire-damp.  Tho  system  of  ventilation  in  our  col- 
lieries has  been  greatly  improved  of  lato  years  by  Mr.  Buddlo 
: and  otlicra  ; and  the  beautiful  and  well-known  invention  of 
the  hafetv-lamp.  in  1815,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has 
' afforded  the  raiucr  a valuable  though  not  in  all  cases  an 
! effectual  preservative  against  explosion.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  the  safetv-larap,  but  nuno 
of  tho  improved  lamps  have  been  gener^rty  adopted ; and 
it  is  highly  probable  tnat  in  most  cases  of  explosion,  where 
Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  invention  baa  been  used,  the  acci- 
dent has  arisen  rather  from  thu  carelessness  of  the  men 
than  from  any  defect  in  tho  contrivance  itself. 

One  of  the  moat  important  events  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country  la  only  at  tho  present  moment  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  iho  establishment  of  suitable  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  mining  engineer.  This  de»idcratmn  was 
first  supplied  hy  the  university  of  Durham,  which  opened 
a class  for  instruction  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  in 
January,  1838.  In  tho  latter  part  of  the  sarao  year  a simi- 
lar department  was  opened  in  rCing’s  College,  London ; and 
a similar  institution  has  just  commenced  its  operations  at 
Truro,  in  Corntrall,  having  been  orranisod  uader  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  at  length  supplied 
a deficiency  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
that  great  mining  county.  Thu  local  position  of  the  Durham 
University  and  of  tho  Truro  Institution  is  highly  favourable 
to  tho  joint  acquisition  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion ; an  advantage  in  which  King’s  College  cannot  par* 
ticipatc,  although  it  may  afford  valuable  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mining  engineer.  These  institutions  can  hardly 
fail,  in  time,  to  produce  an  important  effect  on  tho  mining 
industry  of  this  country. 

Mineral  Dejiosits. — In  proceeding  to  treat  of  tho  practico 
of  mining,  some  preliminary  details  will  bo  useful ; for  as 
mining  operations  are  of  course  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  tho  mineral  oc  metalliferous  depi>sit»  to 
which  they  are  directed,  and  by  which  are  determined  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  mine,  and  much  of  its  internal 
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economv.  jt  will  be  necessary  briefly  (o  Rianceal  ihissubjccl, 
and  to  TOint  out  some  of  the  m*>st  important  modes  in  which 
mineral  ma&acs  nro  prescnlcd  by  nature  to  otir  rt>carch. 
Or  iho  variou*  classes  itito  which  inineral  dc(H>sit8  may  be 
divided,  it  w ill  be  sulRcient  for  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
four  only,  veinf,  bedt,  muMtet,  and  fragmentary  deposits, 
each  of ’which  is  the  repository  of  vast  mineral  treasures, 
but  more  especially  the  first  two. 

l eins  have  originally  been,  in  most  cases,  long,  narrow, 
and  irregular  tissures,  traversing  the  rocky  crust  of  the 

f;lob«,  which  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  at  a 
ugh  angle  of  inclination.  The)  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  sparry  and  stony  substances,  called  the  * veinsluric.’  or 
the  ‘ gangue’  of  the  vein,  but  contain  here  and  there  irre- 
gular mas^es  or  ‘bunches’ of  tlm  metallic  ores,  often  of 
uuraense  size  and  value,  and  which  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  miner  to  discover  and  exlraet.  Must  of 
the  metals  are  of  common  occuncnco  in  veins,  as  in  this 
country,  copper,  tin,  lead,  ami  zinc,  to  which,  in  ullivr  parts 
of  the  'world,  may  be  added  gold  and  silver.. 

Bede  are  layers  of  mineral  substances  interposed  between 
the  strata  of  solid  rock,  which,  except  in  their  containing 
valuable  matter,  they  very  uiucli  resemble.  The  layers  of 
flint,  which  may  be  often  seen  imbedded  in  chalk  wherever 
a section  of  this  rock  is  made,  will  convey  a good  idea  of  a 
mineral-bed.  Several  of  the  metals,  especially  lead,  are  oc- 
casionally found  m beds;  coal,  clay-ironstone,  and  rock- 
salt,  exclusively  so;  but  the  la.sl-mcnliuncti  mineral  is  far 
less  regular  and  continuous  ihan  Iho  former. 

Mattes,  or  ‘ pipe-veins,’ as  they  are  often  termed  by  Iho 
miner,  are  not  to  easily  defined:  the  best  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  them  U that  of  an  irregular  branching  cavity 
descending  either  vertically  or  obliquely  into  the  rock,  and 
filled  up  with  meialUferous  matter.  De{)u$a.s  of  Ihls  nature 
arc  less  common  than  the  two  former  classes;  they  usually 
contain  either  copper  or  lead,  and  some  of  the  rich  oxides  of 
iron  appear  to  belong  to  a similar  formation. 

Fragmentary  Depotits  occur  associatofl  with  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  many  of  the  louse  su^ierficial  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  occur  in  the  vallevs  of  mineral  districts, 
consisting  of  the  detritus  of  the  nuigbbouring  mountains, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  thence  at  remote  geo- 
logical epochs.  The  mineral  substances  found  in  these 
deposits,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  originally  been 
derived  from  veins  or  beds  in  the  vicinity,  arc  not,  in  must 
cases,  mixed  up  indiscriminately  witli  the  alluvial  matter, 
their  greater  specific  gravity  having  occasioned  them  to  be 
deposited  in  distinct  layers  by  themselves,  usually  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Tin  and  gold  arc  the  metals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

6'po/o^icui — The  above-mentioned  mineral  and 
mctaUiforoiis  deposits  are  not  found  nmmiscuinisly  distri- 
buted throughout  ail  rocks  or  soils ; on  the  contrary',  there  are 
certain  rocks,  or  rather  assemblages  of  rocks,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  great  measure  peculiar.  Grunile, 
porphyry',  and  the  older  igneous  rocks,  generally  are  metal- 
liferous, and  uflon  eminently  so  ; but  mineral  deposits  arc 
on  the  wholo  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  more  especially  in  and  near  situations  where  these  two 
cla.sses  ofrocks(thc  igneous  and  sedimentary)  arc  in  contact, 
or  where  a motamorphic  vtructuvu  has,  from  the  action  of  in- 
ternal causes,  been  superinduce<l  upon  the  latter,  ltdoes  not 
an;>ear  that  nature  has  confined  particular  metals  to  any  cx- 
clu^ve  kind  of  rock,  yet  traces  of  a general  a.ssociation  may 
still  bo  perceived.  Thus  tin,  copj>cr,  ^old,  silver,  and  certain 
deposits  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  m the  class  of  rocks 
usually  termed  primary  ; while  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  and  the 
earthy  ores  of  iron,  arc  most  abundant  in  the  older  secondary 
rocks,  which  also  contain  our  principal  doiKisits  of  rock-salt. 
Veins  arc  of  most  common  occurrence  in  igneous  and  pninary 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  derivative 
fragmentary  dcjKwita  are  therefore  most  often  found,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall  and  the  alluvial 
gold  districts  of  Brazil.  Mineral-beds,  although  sometimes 
occurring  in  primary  rocks,  are  most  common  in  secondary 
countries;  and  irregular  masses,  or  pipe-veins,  are  most 
strikingly  developed  in  limestone  districts,  where  they  pro- 
bably uccupv  original  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Airtallic  bret  and  Mineralizing  Suhsla/ieei. — ^The  state 
in  which  the  metuU  ore  found,  tlie  full  consideration  ot 
which  belongs  to  chemistry  ami  romcralogy,  will  next  re- 
quiro  our  attention,  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  miner.  It  must  be  well  known 


that  the  metals  arc  very  rarely  presented  to  us  in  a pure  or 
metallic  state,  although  native  masses  of  copper  and  iron 
are  occasionally  met  with ; but  gold,  from  its  small  affinity 
for  oxygen  ami  oiher  mineraluing  substances,  aUbougn 
froi|Ucntly  alloyed,  is  nover  minermized.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  metals  then,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  found  iii 
the  state  of  oret,  that  is.  chemically  combined  with  certain 
mineralizing  sub.sUnccs,  which  completely  disguise,  and.  in 
fact,  till  separated  by  metallurgical  processes,  destroy  their 
usually  recognised  and  useful  properties.  The  roost  im- 
portant of  these  minoralizing  bodies  aroo.xygeii  und  sulphur ; 
Uic  next  in  rank  arc  chlorine,  and  the  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
and  pbosphoric  acids.  The  mode  in  which  they  combine  witli 
tlie  metals  is  eilher  in  binary  compoumls,  or  in  the  union  uf 
two  pairs  uf  such  compounds.  Of  the  former  we  have  exam- 
ples in  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  which,  when  luincralued 
oy  sulphur,  form  respectively  the  following  suIphurcU,  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  and  cinnabar:  wo  observe  the  latlor  m all 
COM'S  where  the  mulsU  are  mineralized  by  acids,  as  in  spa- 
iho»o  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  which  one  binary 
compound,  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  unilcd  to  another,  the  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  naturally  com(>ound  stale,  m wb.cli 
the  metals  almost  invariably  occur,  arises  the  art  uf  metal- 
lurgy, winch,  although  generally  considered  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  mining,  is  nevertheless  most  iiauuatuly  con- 
nected with  it. 

Earthy  Imj/uritiet. — Independently  however  of  those 
cbcmicaf  coinuiiiations  from  which  the  metals  can  only  Ih; 
freed  by  the  smeller  when  treated  in  the  furnace,  there  am 
other  mocbunical  Impurities  scarcely  loss  important,  winch 
require  to  bo  partially  separated  on  the  mine,  and  which 
therefore  fall  entirely  within  the  province  uf  tho  miner. 
Although  large  masses  of  tho  metallic  ores,  as  before 
noticed,  are  concentrated  in  bunches  or  deposits,  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  also  a great  pro- 
porliuii  of  the  ore  in  all  mines,  which  is  more  or  less  mier- 
unxi'd  with  (he  veinstone,  or  often  indeed  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  it;  and  as  the  expense  uf  fusing  this  large 
moss  of  earthy  matter  would  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the 
metal  which  it  contains,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  Axms 
too  large  a proportion  of  the  produce  uf  most  mines  to  be 
: thrown  aside  and  rejected,  great  skill  has  been  shown  in  all 
mining  countries  in  contriving  mechanical  processes  for 
cfTecting  its  si'parntiun  as  soon  as  extracted  from  the  mine. 
When  this  separation  has  been  properly  accompUsbed,  ibo 
metallic  residue,  before  worthless,  can  be  profitably  smelted, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all,  more  especially  the  poorer  class 
of  mines,  wtiilo  those  in  which  the  precious  metals  arc 
worked  arc  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  performed.  The  raechaiiical 
impurities  here  spoken  of  arc  often  suflicicnily  obvious  oven 
in  hand  specimens  of  the  metallic  ores,  which,  unless  pur- 
pos^cly  selt*tcd  from  the  richest  part*  of  the  vein,  will  often 
exhibit  thin  alternate  layers  of  tho  ore  and  veinstone,  or 
sometimes  irregular  masses  of  ore  of  different  sizes  which 
nro  cumplctcly  intcrmixefl  with  and  imbedded  in  sparry 
and  stony  matter,  and  this  must  bo  considered  the  character 
of  a very  large  proportion  of  ores  in  their  natural  stale.  It 
frequently  happens  too  that  ores  of  a worthless  character  aro 
mixed  up  with  the  more  valuable  ones  ; thus  cupper  and 
lead  arc  very  generally  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  and 
blende,  both  of  which  must  bo  regarded  as  impurities,  and 
therefore  separated  as  far  os  possible  previous  to  any  pro- 
cess in  the  fumaro.  The  groat  bulk  of  the  metallic  ores, 
when  in  their  natural  situation,  constitute  in  fact  a most 
heterogeneous  mixture,  in  which  the  really  valuable  metal 
exists  only  in  a small  proportion,  chemically  combined  with 
one  or  more  mineiwlizing  substances,  and  completely  inter- 
mixed  with  sparry  ami  earthy  matter  and  ores  of  inferior 
metals.  A proper  perception  of  this  fact,  which  is  scarcely 
noticed  in  works  on  mineralogy,  is  mo.st  essential  to  a right 
understanding  uf  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  various  in- 
gonious  processes  which  in  this  and  other  countries  have 
arisen  out  of  it,  having  for  their  object  the  separation  and 
concentration  of  the  metallic  matter  drawn  from  the  mine, 
previously  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Preliminary  Mining  Operationt. — As  the  construction 
of  a mine,  or  the  arrangement  of  tho  underground  works, 
roust  depend  in  great  measure  u(>on  the  nature  of  (lio 
mineral  aeposit  to  bo  wroiigbt,  if  we  refer  to  tlie  great  divi- 
sion of  inineral  dejKisits  into  veins  and  beds,  before  noticed, 
it  is  evident  that  this  construction  must  be  principally  uf 
two  kinds,  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  cases,  indepcudeiUl/ 
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of  the  iei»s  definite  proccbiscs  adapted  to  the  workini;  of  irre- 
gular roinunU  maaKcs  and  fni^^cutiutary  depu&ita.  Thus  in 
isorkin^  a mineral  vein,  os  in  a copper  ur  tin  mine,  the 
excavations  will  bo  formed  either  vertically  or  in  a highly 
inclined  position,  and  pursuc<l  laterally,  or,  os  the  miner 
terms  it,  ' upon  the  course  of  the  vein,'  while  the  adianced 
points  tend  progroasivcly  downwards,  or  ' in  depth.*  In  work- 
ing a mineral  bed,  on  tlic  contrary,  taking  a coal-mine  for 
example,  the  principal  excavations  will  he  formed  horison- 
tally  around  tliu  pit  or  shaft  by  which  access  is  ilrst  obtained 
to  tho  deposit. 

As  a very  large  portion  of  tho  metallic  produce  extracted 
by  the  miner  from  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  the  suit 
metals,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  U derived  from  veins,  it  U to 
the  former  of  tbi*se  arrangements  that  attention  will 
bo  first  directed.  The  working  of  coal  and  iron  is  con- 
sidered bereafier,  together  with  that  of  those  minerals 
which  are  found  in  more  irregular  dcuomts.  Tho  general 
view  of  mining  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the  following  considers- 
titins:  the  discovery  of  mineral  veins  or  other  dei^its — the 
first  opening  of  a mine  and  subsct{uvnt  extension  of  the 
workings— the  machinery  and  other  appendages  required 
by  these  operations,  both  underground  and  at  the  surface, 
with  a brief  notice  of  the  surface  works,  and  of  mining 
economy  and  statistics. 

tVorkt  of  Discovrry. — Mineral  veins  or  beds  are  seldom 
visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  generally  con- 
cealed by  tho  thick  covering  of  diluvial  matter  which  is 
spread  over  almost  every  |iorllon  of  tho  globe,  and  hides 
from  our  view  the  solid  rocky  strata  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed. In  some  cases  however  where  this  covering  is  par- 
tially wanting,  they  may  be  distinctly  traced  at  the  sarfaco, 
and  still  more  frequenllv  they  ore  rendered  visible  by  the 
indentation  of  excavated  valleys,  and  the  channels  xvom  by 
mountain  torrents.  Tho  same  effect  is  ollen  produced  by 
cliffs  on  the  sea-sborc,  where  veins  occur  in  that  situation, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

As  mineral  deposits  however  present  in  most  cases  no 
trace  of  their  existence  at  the  surface,  certain  general  indica- 
tions must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  discover)'.  Tho  most 
general  of  these  indications  (which  can  be  but  briefly 
noticed  here)  are  furnished  by  geology,  which  teaches  us 
that  certain  metals  are  most  abundantly  found  in  certain 
rocks,  and  furtber  points  out  that  they  do  not  occupy  any 
position  indiscriminately  in  those  rocks,  but  are  almost 
exclusively  found  near  their  junction  with  other  rocks  of  a 
different  character,  more  especially  near  the  contact  of 
igneous  masses  with  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  they  com- 
monly occur  where  rocks  alternate  together,  and  are  broken 
and  dislocated.  Thus  the  tin  and  copper  veins  of  Cornwall 
are  situated  chiefly  in  a species  of  clay-slate  provincially 
termed  * killas,’  and  either  near  its  junction  witn  protruded 
masses  of  granite,  or  where  it  is  intersected  by  channels  of 
a porphyritic  rock  termed  ‘ clvan.’  In  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England  the  lead  veins  are  chiefly  situated  in  tho  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  rocks  associated  with  it,  especially 
in  places  where  they  are  intersected  and  broken  up  by  enor- 
mous faults  and  dislocations.  Similar  circumstances  to 
these  are  very  generally  observed  in  all  parts  of  tho  world, 
and  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  the  local  enrichment  of 
veins  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  intersection  with  one 
another ; and  often  indeed  closely  corresponds  with  the  points 
of  junction. 

In  addition  to  tho  general  presumptions  furnished  by 
geological  science,  another  and  more  precise  indication  of 
the  cxistunco  of  metalliferous  deposits  is  afforded  by  finding 
pebbles  or  fragments  of  ore  on  or  near  the  surface,  generally 
either  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  mixed  up  with  superficial 
detritus.  These  scattered  fragments,  the  result  of  diluvial 
action  upon  the  outcrop  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits, 
may  often  be  tracetl  to  particular  spots,  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  deposits  from  which  they  originated  may  be 
established.  In  tho  north  of  England  they  are  termed 
‘ shoad  stones,’  and  this  mode  of  discovering  veins  is  called 
’ shoadiog.'  Should  the  exact  situation  of  tho  vein  whose 
existence  bos  been  ascertained  in  this  or  any  other  manner 
not  be  observable,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  trenches 
in  the  alluvial  soil  deep  enough  to  expose  the  solid  rock, 
their  fliroctiou  being  at  rij^ht  angles  to  that  in  which  ana- 
logy or  the  position  of  other  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  render  it  probable  that  tho  vein  or  veins  in  question 
migbl  lie.  This  mode  of  findiog  veins  is  proviucially 


termed  in  Cornwall  ‘ costeening.’  Tlie  object  of  discovery 
may  be  still  mure  effectually  attained,  but  at  a greater 
expense,  by  excavating  a nearly  horizontal  passage  termed 
a * level,'  ' drift,'  or  * adit,’  from  the  bottom  of  thy  nearest 
valley,  carrying  it  through  the  solid  rock  in  tho  direction 
before  mentioned,  sous  to  intersect  or  ‘cut 'any  mineral 
deposit  which  may  exist  in  tho  ground  through  which  it 
passes.  This  last  nlaii  is  however  seldom  adopted,  unless 
It  is  previously  well  ascertained  that  mineral  veins  do  actu- 
ally exist  Ihera,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  too  expensive  to  l^ 
undertaken  upon  uncertain  grounds.  Discoveries  are  some- 
times made  also  by  driving  on  the  course  of  veins  which  occur 
in  cliffsor  are  exposed  in  the  sides  of  brooks:  trials  of  this  kind 
fall  within  the  ccmpa&s  of  working  miners  or  persons  of 
very  small  capital,  and  in  some  instances  form  the  first  step  in 
opening  mines  which  ultimately  become  of  great  importance. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
and  sometimes  are  originally  discovered  has  been  thus 
detailed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  tbat  the  process  is  one  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Tho  principal  mineral  districts 
in  this  and  most  other  countries  have  been  known  and 
explored  for  ages,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  mineral 
produce  is  extracted  from  deposits  which  have  long  becu 
worked,  the  principal  new  discoveries  being  either  mudo 
upon  untried  portions  of  known  veins,  or  simply  by  excavut- 
I ing  passages  or  ‘ cross-cuts  ’ fkxim  mines  now  working,  in  a 
' direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  vein  upon  which  they  aru 
I wrought,  so  as  to  prove  the  adjoining  ground. 

I Financial  arrangementi,  ^'C. — When  however  a new  vein 

or  mineral  deposit  has  boon  by  any  process  discovered,  if 
the  indications  of  metallic  produce  arc  such  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  work  it,  tho  most  usual  step,  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  formation  of  a company 
for  this  purpose.  For  although  mines  are  sometimes  worked 
by  individuals,  experience  lias  shown  that  a company  is 
best  adapted  for  carrying  on  mining  operations,  the  omount 
of  capital  required  being  large  and  uncertain,  and  the  risk 
great,  while  a long  wriod  may  elapse  before  adequate 
returns  arc  made.  Hence,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
most  other  countries,  the  system  of  working  mines  by  com- 
panies has  been  adopted,  being  found  decidedly  advantage- 
ous. Certain  stipulations  are  then  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which  the 
vein  or  deposit  is  situated,  or,  should  the  mineral  right  nut 
belong  to  nim,  with  the  person  who  does  possess  it  The 
princi^l  terms  of  this  agroeraent  are  to  determine  the  extent 
of  ground  within  which  operations  may  be  carried  on,  and 
to  stipulate  the  proportion  of  the  gross  mineral  prcKliicc  or 
its  equivalent  in  money  which  tho  owner  is  to  roccivo  free 
of  all  expense  in  raising  and  making  it  marketable.  It 
often  includes  also  compensation  for  damage  done  to  tho 
surface,  and  other  considerations  of  less  imporlanco  which 
are  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
other  circumstances. 

Before  commencing  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain with  some  correctness  (if  it  should  not  be  previously 
known)  tho  hearing  or  direction  of  the  vein,  and  also  its  dip 
or  'underlie,'  wbicn  may  be  done  by  sinking  a few  shallow 
pits  upon  it.  These  circumstances  ^ing  known,  tliere  aro 
two  methods  which  the  vein  may  be  explored,  either  by 
sinking  upon  its  course  from  tho  surface,  or  by  forming  a 
horizontal  passage  to  intersect  it,  commenced  from  some 
neighbouring  valley  or  the  lowest  point  on  iho  surface 
which  may  1^  convcnienllv  situated  for  the  purpose ; or  both 
these  modes  may  be  earned  on  together  it  desirable.  As 
however  the  practicability  of  forming  a lovel  or  adit  to  prove 
the  vein  at  a sufficient  depth  and  within  moderate  limits  as 
to  time  and  expense  must  entirely  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, tbeformer  method,  as  being  most  expeditious,  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to,  and  is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

Early  l^ogrett  of  the  Works. — A spot  determined  either 
by  convenience  or  by  some  promising  indication  is  selected 
as  the  site  of  a slia^  which  is  frequently  sunk  in  an  in- 
clined Erection  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  or  if  intciide<l 
to  be  perpendicular,  it  is  commenced  upon  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  vein  inclines  or  underlies,  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  its  ‘back’  or  outcrop,  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  a given  depth,  soy  10,  20,  or  30  fathoms.  This  depth 
is  regulated  by  tho  means  of  the  portiea  to  prosecute  the 
trial,  and  the  depth  at  which  analogy  may  lead  them  to 
suppose  that  ore  in  any  quantity  may  be  found,  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  veins  being  usually  quite  unproductive, 

On  cutUog  the  veiH;  the  sbafi  is  for  a time  sustHindeth 
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an<l  Inro  horizontal  pawages,  often  termed  * galleries,'  but 
hy  tlioiniiiur  ‘le\cls.*  aru  cxra\uted  or  'driven'  upon  the 
vein  ill  both  directions.  Thc»e  passages  arc  usually  about 
kix  feet  in  height  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  rather 
smaller  above  than  below.  They  are  the  principal  means  of 
exploring  the  ronteuts  of  veins,  and  ore  made  larger  or 
smaller  aecunlitig  to  their  richness  or  povertv.  their  width, 
and  the  nature  of  tho  enclosing  rock.  Should  the  shaft  be 
intended  to  cut  the  vein  at  any  considerable  depth,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  explore  it  al>ovc  the  point  of  intersection,  and 
this  is  done  by  driving  a short  transverse  level  or  * cross-cut* 
to  it,  and  di'iving  two  IcvcU  from  the  place  where  the 
‘cross-cut’  meets  it,  as  before  described.  Should  the  depth 
nf  the  shaft  before  reaching  the  vein  he  very  considerable, 
two  or  three  of  these  cross'cuts  w ill  be  driven  first,  and 
levels  extended  from  them.  The  per|>endiculur  distance  of 
the  levels  from  each  utlicr  is  regulated  both  by  custom  and 
local  circumstances,  but  is  usually  about  ten  fathoms,  that 
interval  having  been  found  most  convenient  for  the  objects 
of  the  miner. 

After  cutting  tho  vein,  there  are  two  motlcs  of  proceeding 
— cunlinuing  the  shaft  pcrpoudicularly  through  the  vein,  i 
or  obliquely  upon  the  rein.  Which  of  these  two  plana  is  | 
followed  will  (lepcud  in  great  measure  upon  its  produce  and 
promise,  as  already  ascertained  by  the  upper  levels,  and! 
ponly  also  on  the  means  of  the  miner,  tne  former  plan  * 
being  most  expensive  and  requiring  the  longest  time,  al- 
though ultimately  most  advantageous,  while  the  latter, 
though  a cheaper  and  quicker  mode  of  exptorinf^  tho  vein, 
since  it  renders  cross-cuts  unnecessary,  and  is  itself  con- 
tinually proving  one  portion  of  it,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  application  of  pumps  and  machinery*,  an  evil  which  may 
not  at  Qrst  be  very  sensibly  felt,  but  which  increases  pro- 
portionally with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  and  stuff  which  lequire  to  be  drawn  from  it 

Supi>osii)g  the  shaft  to  proi-eed  perpendicularly  ofter 
cutting  tho  vein,  on  reaching  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms  or 
thcn*ulK>uts  below  the  point  of  intersection  another  cross- 
cut will  be  driven  to  it;  but  as  the  shaft  is  now  on  the  op- 
|M).-ite  side  of  the  vein,  this  cross-cut  will  have  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  former  ones;  and  as  they  hod  successively 
become  shorter  os  the  shaft  approached  the  vein,  they  will 
iiow  successively  become  longer  as  the  shaft  proceeding  per- 
l>endicularlv  diiwmvurds  recedes  further  and  further  from 
the  vein.  In  this  manner  tho  slmft  proceeds  indcllnitely, 
cross  cuts  being  driven  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  whatever 
distance  is  most  convenient,  and  levels  extended  from  each 
upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  the  nature  and  value  of  wltich 
are  thus  thoroughly  explored.  The  continuance  of  these  and 
other  operations  necessurily  supposes  that  oru  in  some  quan- 
tity has  been  found  in  the  upjicr  levels,  which  will  have 
been  all  this  time  in  progress,  ur  at  any  rate  that  tho  iiidi- 
ealicmsof  future  priKlucu  are  sufficiently  strong  toeiicourago 
the  miner  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking,  the  magnitude 
and  expense  of  which  will  now  be  daily  *ncrcasing,  while 
various  ditficullies  will  be  encountcreil  in  the  progress  of  his 
works,  more  especially  the  want  of  ventilation  in  Miu.se  parte 
which  are  nlo^t  distant  from  the  shaft,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  supplied  with  air.  It  is  chicHy  in  the  ends  of  the| 
levels  that  ibu  evil  of  imperfect  vcntilatiun  begins  to  be  felt,  | 
the  air  here  gradually  becoming  close  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, os  they  advance  further  from  the  shaft,  especially  when 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  frequent  blasting  is  neces- 


sary. A«  soon  as  this  is  found  to  be  tho  cose,  a remedy  of  a 
very  simple  nature  is  applied,  which  cuiiMsts  in  sinking  a 
siTiull  pit,  termed  a ‘winze,’  upon  the  vein  of  course,  from 
tho  upper  level  to  the  extremity  of  (ho  one  below  it.  Tliis 
communication  having  been  effccled,  the  two  levels  become 
perfectly  ventilated,  each  having  a double  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  by  which  both  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending current  is  produced.  By  this  plan  it  is  evident  that 
the  levels  may  be  extended  for  a considerable  distance  upon 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  winzes  being  continually  formed  be- 
tween them  at  convenient  intervals.  Asides  the  purpose 
of  ventilation,  these  winzes  answer  another  use,  since  they 
make  trial  of  tho  v*cin  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
two  levels,  and  also  divide  it  into  solid  rectangular  iiiaascs, 
which  may  be  examined  all  round,  and  thus  the  miner  has 
' the  means  of  judging  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  nature 
' and  value  of  the  ores  contained  in  each,  and  can  extract 
I the  produce  in  the  must  expeditious  and  economical  man- 
' iicr.  Tliat  such  is  the  case  will  at  once  bo  evident  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  portions  of  the  vein  are  perfectly 
drained  and  ventilated,  that  they  may  be  altackevl  at  unco 
ftom  as  many  points  as  may  be  convenient  or  may  contain 
ore  of  suilicieiit  value,  and  from  this  cirt'urastaiice  no  ne- 
oessity  exists  for  breaking  down  the  unproductive  masses 
which  are  often  found  to  intervene  even  where  the  vein  is 
richest  and  the  ore  most  continuous.  When  the  v*eiu  has 
been  properly  laid  open,  the  ore  may  bo  worked  away  round 
such  unproductive  pieces  of  ground,  which,  being  left  stand- 
ing, will  answer  the  purpose  of  supports  to  the  rock  on  each 
side  of  the  vein ; and  where  the  excavations  are  extensive, 
such  support  is  extremely  necessary,  and  often  requues  tho 
Use  of  strong  timbering. 

The  utility  of  winzes  fur  working  out  the  ore  is  indeed  so 
groat,  that  it  is  oiilv  when  little  or  no  ore  has  been  found  in 
a level  that  it  will  nave  proceeded  fur  enough  for  ventilatkm 
to  becomu  very  defective,  before  a roinmunicalion  of  this 
kind  has  boon  made.  When,  on  the  contrary,  tlicore  is 
found  to  be  tolerably  continuous  in  driving  a level,  winzes 
arc  generally  sunk  at  iatcnals  of  20  or  JO  fathoms,  their 
position  being  so  regulated  as  to  prove  the  richest  and  most 
promising  parts  of  tlie  vein,  and  to  avoid  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive portions  which  do  not  appear  worth  exploring.  Wo 
will  suppose  however  that  a continuous  body  of  ore  is  met 
with  in  one  of  the  upper  levels,  and  that  winzes  have  been 
regularly  curried  dow  n to  tho  level  below  iL  Similar  opo- 
rations  will  then  be  required  here,  ami  winzes  will  be  sunk 
ftom  it  to  the  next  deeper  one  in  (he  same  manner,  but 
they  will  generally  be  situated  about  mid-way  between  the 
former,  so  that  each  may  explore  the  ground  under  tho 
middle  of  tho  rectangle  formed  by  the  two  upi>cr  winzes 
and  tho  levels  between  which  they  ore  placed,  so  as  cffoc- 
tually  to  explore  the  vein  with  the  smuUost  number  of  ex- 
cavations. The  system  of  works  by  wliich  a vein  is  thus 
laid  open,  although  by  no  means  so  regular,  is  not  unlike 
the  seams  formed  by  courses  of  masonry,  the  horizontal 
joints  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  roproseiit  Ibo  levels,  and 
the  vertical  ones  tho  winzc.«.  In  cases  whore  tho  ore  ex 
tends  above  the  upper  level  in  the  mine,  this  part  of  the 
vein  may  be  laid  open  by  perpendicular  excavations  similar 
to  winzes,  but  formed  in  the  reverse  manner,  or  by  ‘rising’ 
upwards  instead  of ‘sinking  ' downwards,  as  in  iImj  farmer 
cases,  the  height  to  which  these  ‘rises'  are  carried  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  ore  in  that  direction. 
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Slioultl  (ho  vein  be  found  to  contain  ore  of  good  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  bulb  latoraUy  and  in  dopln,  the 
various  opentlions  which  have  now  b^n  dcarribud  tuay 
prv>coed  indefinitely.  The  shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunk, 
cross-cuts  driven  to  (he  vein  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  there- 
abouts, levels  extended  in  both  directions  from  them  (the 
U))|>er  level  being  always  of  course  considerably  luurc  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  from  having  been  longer  in  pro- 
gres-^),  and  the  ground  between  them  subdivided  by  winzes 
as  before  dcscrilKKl.  The  excavations  will  non  have  assumed 
a regular  form,  and  become  what  is  properly  termed  a mine, 
the  objects  fur  which  they  were  undertaken  having  been 
accomplished,  or  the  contents  of  the  vein  thoroughlv  ex- 
plored, and  its  piXHiuec,  where  of  sufficient  value,  rendered 
(■upahle  of  being  ecunomlcally  and  expeditiously  extracted. 
In  the  accompanvinc  sketch,  Jig.  1,  this  slate  of  the  works 
is  sliown,  the  »hwlo«l  portion  representing  the  parts  of  the 
mine  whence  the  ore  has  been  extracted  as  describe*!  below. 
f)g.  2 gives  a cross  section  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  former 
w tU  completely  illustrate  the  foregoing  description. 


Cron  BKSloa,  thowiuf  th«  pre<ron  at  a ihalt  *ftrr  entting  th«  fein. 

Rmsing  r/  Ore.— The  operation  last  named,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  ore,  will  not  however  have  waited  the 
advanced  state  of  the  works  which  we  arc  now  conletn- 
ptating:  a certain  ((uantity  will  have  been  produced  by 
driving  the  up]>cr  levels  aud  sinking  winzes  btduw  them, 
although  not  forming  the  primary  object  of  those  works; 
and  w herever  orey  ground  was  seen  in  the  * back*  or  upper 
part  of  the  level  first  driven,  it  will  early  have  been  pur- 
8ui-<l  upwards  towards  the  surfWce,  and  will  yield  tlie  first 
ruturns  of  thu  mine.  \Vhon  by  the  further  progress  of  the 
Works  the  rein  has  been  divided  into  the  solid  rectangular 
masses  before  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  brought 
into  an  cfilvtivc  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will 
be  Kei  to  raise  ores  from  all  the  most  pru<lactive  points. 
Wlii-ro  the  vein  is  not  very  hard,  the  oro  may  be  broken 
down  with  the  *pick*  only,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
blast  it  with  powder,  by  which  process  large  quantities  are 
dctucheil  from  the  vein  by  ever}'  shot.  In  raising  ores  the 
men  generally  work  upwards  from  the  * back*  or  upper  part 
of  one  level  towards  the  ‘ bottom*  of  another,  and  the  excava- 
tions ore  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  readily  fall  down  to  (he 
level  below  them,  whence  it  is  carried  iu  tram-waggons  to  the 
shtiA,  and  thence  raised  to  Uie  surface.  As  in  all  large  and 
well. regulated  mines  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
ore  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a uniform  standard,  the 
process  of  'opening  ground,’  as  above  described,  will  gene- 
rally cillicr  keep  pace  with  or  even  exceed  the  rate  of  ex- 
haustion, so  tliat  a portion  of  tlie  ore  thus  laid  open  may 
always  be  held  as  s reserve  to  keep  up  the  returns  of  the 
mine  during  periods  of  temporary  depression,  when  only 
poor  and  unproductive  ground  may  be  presented  by  the 
Works  of  discoveiy.  This  judicious  mode  of  proceeding  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  modem  improvements 
in  the  economy  of  mining:  it  provides  a compensation  for 
thorn  mat  irregularities  and  fluctuations  to  which  all  mi- 
neral deposits  are  continually  subject;  it  keeps  up  the  re- 
turns of  the  mine  during  temporary  interx'als  of  poverty,  and 
enables  tlnise  trials  to  be  effected  which  may  again  place  it 
a productive  state. 


Exl^ixion  qf  the  ITorAa.— As  the  workings  of  a mine 
become  more  extended,  they  gradually  lose  ilie  simpheitv 
which  wu  have  been  supposing,  and,  from  the  multiplii-atioh 
of  shafts  and  other  ext-avations,  become  highly  complex,  a 
result  to  which  thu  im-gularily  of  mineral  deposits  greatly 
contributes,  llie  naluro  of  iheso  ulterior  operations  will 
now  bo  briefly  described,  still  considering  tlm  mine  as  a 
mere  system  of  excavations,  and  reserving  till  hereafter  the 
subject  of  drainage,  supnoit,  fitc.  When  the  levels  have 
been  extended  to  a consi<Ierable  distaneo  from  the  shaft,  the 
ventilation  will  again  become  defective,  notwithstanding 
their  communication  by  winzes ; the  current  of  air,  from  the 
greater  distance  it  is  carried,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ; 
and  this  evil  is  still  further  augmented  by  thu  increasing 
number  of  men  now  employed  in  the  works,  the  numlxir  of 
candles,  and  tho  frequent  process  of  blasting.  Tlie  expense 
of  the  transport  of  ore  aud  masses  of  rock  and  rubbUli  to 
tho  shaft  also  becomes  considerable;  and  if  thu  prospects 
of  tho  mine  continue  such  as  to  warrant  tho  expense, 
B new  shaft  must  now  be  sunk  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
former.  Whether  one  or  two  shafts  will  he  necessary  will 
dc))end  on  the  direction  in  which  thu  ore  is  found  touxten<l, 
and  the  indications  cxhibiterl  by  tlu;  vuiii ; and  they  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  command  that  portion  of  it  which,  for  rea- 
sons before  staled,  is  without  the  reacli  of  the  former  one, 
which  by  this  time  also  may  have  become  inadoejuate  fur 
the  various  purposes  of  extraction,  diaiuuge,  and  descent,  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  c.xpense  and  delay  of  unnecessary 
cross-cuts,  the  new  sliaft  will  be  so  placed  as  Vo  intersect 
the  vein  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and  this  point  w dl 
be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  either  with  unu  of  the 
deepest  levels,  or  some  proposed  level  deeper  still.  Tho 
new  shaft  may  have  been  commenced  iu  anticipation,  while 
the  levels  were  yet  distant  from  the  point  whore  it  is  sunk  ; 
and  in  this  case  its  I'ommunication  with  the  mine  will  hare 
been  accelerated  by  driving  levels  to  meet  those  which  are 
proceeding  front  thence  towurd.s  it.  When  thiscominunica- 
(ioii  has  1^11  effected,  its  benefits  will  be  immcdialclv  felt, 
both  in  (ho  thorougli  ventilation  of  the  mine  and  the  in- 
croa.>*ed  facilities  afforded  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  stuff. 

As  the  process  of  sinking  a shaft  is  ofleu  extremely  slow, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  (one  fathom  per  week  being 
a very  good  average,  and  sometimes  half  that  progress  being 
scarcely  atlainablu),  and  as  the  most  productive  workings  of 
a mine  may  be  greatly  ini|>cded  for  want  of  another  outlet 
to  the  surface,  expedition  is  often  of  the  utmost  impurtanco 
to  remedy  this  uvil.  and  it  thus  becomes  highl}'  desirable  to 
accelerate  the  operation.  The  perfection  which  subterra- 
nean surveying  has  of  late  years  attained  enables  the  miner 
to  accomplish  (his  object  by  a very  interesting  process, 
whenever  Uie  workings  of  tho  mine  have  advanced  near  the 
spot  whore  a shaft  is  required.  The  site  of  the  shaft  having 
been  fixed  upon  and  marked  out  at  the  surface,  thu  miner, 
by  a series  of  very  accurate  measurements  of  the  length, 
windings,  and  direction  of  the  levels,  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
coRectly  their  relative  position  wiUi  regard  to  this  spot, 
and  consequently  at  what  point  each  of  them  approaches 
nearest  to  a sup|)0«ed  vortical  lino  penetrating  thu  ru*'k 
below  it.  This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  by 
pursuing  the  samo  process  still  further,  bo  may  delcrmino 
in  what  direction  and  to  what  distance  cross-cuts  must  be 
driven  from  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  bring  him 
exactly  to  this  line,  or  undenieatli  the  site  of  thu  shaft; 
and  having  arrived  there,  that  excavations  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  it,  both  ill  form  and  dimensions,  may  proc«M^I 
smiullancouslv  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  each 
cross-cut,  while  the  shaft  itself  is  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
face, tho  work  thus  proceeding  from  several  different  points 
at  the  same  time,  os  shown  in  Jig.  3.  It  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  various  separate  portions  may  be  made  to  unite 
with  surprising  exactness ; so  much  so.  that  even  in  very  deep 
shafts,  wlien  complete,  daylight  may  be  seen  from  the  bottom; 
and  from  Uie  great  saving  of  time  which  tho  process  eflTects, 
it  is  now  frequently  used  in  mines  of  great  doptn.  the  working 
of  which  is  much  facilitated  by  it,  as  tho  work  of  many  years 
may  thus  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  a deen  shaft  being 
thus  sunk  from  several  points  at  once  occurred  at  the  Uo«- 
iolidated  Mines  in  CSoruwall.  about  nine  years  ago,  where  a 
perpendicular  shaft.  204  fathoms  in  depth,  was  completed  in 
less  than  a twelvemonth*  being  work^  Crom  flAcen  differ- 
ent points  at  once. 
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As  ihp  working  of  n mine  proceeds,  the  increnso  of  shafts 
and  levels  tend* 'to  obliterate,  in  a great  degree,  the  iitii- 
formily  and  Jiitnplieity  of  o;  eralions  which  were  at  first 
apparent,  the  position  of  these  works  being  etttircly  rogu* 
laied  by  the  irregular  dislrihulion  of  the  productive  parts  of 
the  vein,  as  developed  in  their  prt^rcss.  When  iJio  depth 
beeomes  considerable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  arc  rendered  ; 
in  great  measure  useless,  either  from  being  inclineil.  and  I 
thus  inconvenient  for  machinery,  or  from  having  passed  , 
through  the  vein  at  a shallow  depth,  and  thus  requiring  | 
long  cross-cuts  previous  to  commencing  the  deeper  levels.  | 
Hence,  in  very  deep  mines,  a double  line  of  shafts  will 
often  be  found  to  range  along  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins;  and  sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  intersecting  the  same  part  of  ilio  vein 
succes-sively  at  greater  depths.  In  this  ca-^sc,  while  the  most 
rci'cnt  shafts  are  used  for  drainage  and  oxtraction.thc  older 
and  more  shallow  ones  are  often  fitted  up  as  ‘foot-ways,’  and 
sene  for  the  partial  ascent  and  descetil  of  the  miners.  In 
M>me  of  the  large  mines  of  Cornwall  it  is  usual  to  sink  two 
shafts  within  a few  fathoms  of  each  other,  one  being  of  large 
tliraen-iions,  and  intended  for  a drainage  or  * cngiric-Kbaff,’ 
the  other  smaller,  and  adapleil  to  drawing  stuff  only.  This 
arrangement  is  found  more  convenient  than  liaving  a single 
largo  shaft  arratiged  for  both  purposes,  for  which  however 
one  shaft  is  often  made  to  answer,  being  divided  down  the 
middleby  timbering,  and  one  side  appn>priatc<l  to  the  nimip.-i 
and  ladders,  while  the  other  U occupied  by  the  ‘ kibbles  ’ or 
iron  buckets  usctl  for  drawing  the  ore  and  in  numy  eases 
the  rubbish,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  dispos'd 
of  underground. 

Shafts  in  this  oountr)'  arc  generally  sunk  of  a rectangular 
form,  except  in  our  coni  mines,  where  a circular  form  is  often 
preferred.  Those  intended  for  the  extraction  of  ores,  or 
* whim-shafts,'  are  commonly  six  feet  byf.mr;  those  em- 
ployed for  drainage,  or ‘engine-shaft?.’ as  they  arc  gene- 
rally termed,  vary  from  about  six  feel  by  eight  to  eight  by 
ten,  nr  sometimes  arc  rather  larger.  In  coal-mines  the  pits 
arc  generally  about  seven  or  ciglit  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dimensions  varying  according  to  tne  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  proposofl  in  them. 

As  veins  are  generally  found  to  run  nearly  parallel,  and 
often  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  the 
neiglibourhootl  of  a productive  vein  is  a favourable  indica- 
tion of  the  content.*  of  others  in  its  vicinity,  transverse  levels 
or  * cruss-euis  ’ arc  frequently  driven  from  mines  at  various 
depths,  with  a view  to  discovering  side-veins,  or  making 
ti  ial  of  branches  which  diverge  from  the  main  lode.  Should 
a productive  vein  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
first,  the  most  usual  mode  of  working  it  is  by  extending 
levels  upon  it,  at  the  same  depth  as  those  in  the  mine  from 
which  the  cross-cuts  arc  driven,  commencing  at  the  points 
where  these  intersect  it.  In  this  case  the  same  shafts  will 
probably  servo  for  both  the  old  mine  and  the  new  one,  the 
one  being,  in  fact,  a mere  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  the 
other.  Should  the  distance  of  the  newly-discovered  vein  be 
con»iderablo,  it  w ill  prevent  the  workings  from  being  carried 
on  in  this  manner,  Iwth  from  the  length  of  the  cross-cuts 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  and  extraction;  and 
it  w ill  therefore  be  necessary  to  sink  shafts  upon  it,  and  lay 
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it  open  as  a Bcparale  mine,  in  a somewhat  similar  tnannet 
to  tlmt  which  has  already  been  described. 

Metalliferous  veins  are  often  traversed  by  other  reins 
crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  which  seldom  contain 
ore,  excepting  perhaps  near  the  points  of  inlerscolion : they 
uie  lerroecl  ' cross-cour»ea,' or  ‘cross- veins,’  and  occur  in 
roost  mines.  Cross-cuts  arc  sometimes  carried  upon  these 
veins,  partly  to  explore  their  contents,  and  partly  because 
the  work  will  often  proceeil  more  rapidly  than  when  in  the 
solid  rock ; but  this  is  not  considered  so  effectual  a mode  of 
exploring  the  ground  and  discovering  new  veins  os  by  driv- 
ing in  the  rock  itself. 

The  intersections  of  veins  arc  very  generally  accompaniwl 
by  a shifting  and  derangement  of  the  metalliferous  vein,  the 
two  portion*  of  which,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cross- vein, 
are  often  separated  to  a very  considerable  distance.  Ae 
veins  are  most  productive  at  or  near  the  points  where  such 
intersections  occur,  the  metalliferous  mass  on  which  the 
miner  had  previously  been  working  is  completely  lost  on 
coming  to  a cross-vein  ; ami  it  is  fre<jucnlly  a work  of  con- 
siderable diflicully  to  recover  it  again,  as  the  productive 
vein  may  Ik*  thrown  or  ' heaved  ’ completely  out  of  its  former 
course.  The  first  object  to  bo  oscertained,  in  the  search  lor 
tho  dblocated  vein,  is  in  which  direction  the ‘heave  ’ ha* 
taken  place,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  and 
from  analogy  the  miner  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
enabled  to  form  a correct  judgment  on  this  head.  He  then 
continues  the  level  ui>on  the  cross-vein  in  this  direction, 
till  the  metalliferous  vein  is  again  met  with  on  the  opposite 
side,  when  tlie  level  is  continued  upon  it  as  before.  If  tho 
search  should  be  continued  for  a long  distance  without  suc- 
cess. ho  will  drive  in  tho  other  direction,  in  ex|iocUtiun  ot 
meeting  with  it  there. 

Adits. — Where  a vein  has  been  worked  by  driving  a level 
towards  it  from  a valley  or  other  convenient  point  on  the 
surface,  the  drainage  to  tho  point  of  interwlion  is,  of 
course,  ouinplutc ; and  hence  in  mountainous  countries, 

! wlierc  deep  ravines  occur,  levels  may  lie  brought  in  one 
below  another,  so  as  to  prove  tho  veins  and  imwater  the 
mines  to  a considerable  uepth,  almost  sujierwling  Uie  use 
of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Levels  Ihu*  opening  to  the 
surface,  and  serving  for  drainage,  are  termed  ‘ day-levels  ’ or 
‘adits,'and  few  miliesare  without  one.  In  cases  where  mines 
have  been  opened  by  sinking  down  from  the  surface,  which 
! is  the  most  common  method,  an  adit  is  generally  commenced 
; from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  valley  (see  /g.  2), 

1 which  is  driven  towards  tho  vein  with  a slight  inclination. 

! SO  that  the  water  may  readily  flow  through  it;  and  in  Urge 
mining  districts  adits  have  been  formed  of  enormous  length, 
traversing  a eonsiderablo  number  of  mines,  and  carrying  off 
the  water  to  tho  lowest  practicable  point  of  drainage,  ilic 
: most  remarkable  w ork  of  this  kind  in  England,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world,  is  the  ‘great  adit’  which  traverses  the  cxteii- 
sivo  mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall:  it  com- 
mences in  a valley  near  the  Hia,  end  very  little  above  its 
level,  and  has  been  extended  ibroiigh  all  tlic  neighbouring 
mines,  which  it  drains  to  that  depth,  the  entire  length  of  its 
ramifirntiuns  being  estimated  at  no  less  than  thirty  miles. 
The  celebrated  Ncnt  Force  level,  in  the  north  of  England, 
forms  a similar  drain  to  the  numerous  mines  on  Alston 
Moor,  and  has  been  driven  in  a direct  line  between  three 
and  four  miles,  indupondenily  of  its  minor  ramifications. 
In  driving  an  adit,  if  the  length  be  considerable  before  it 
reaches  the  mine  which  it  is  intended  to  drain,  the  distance 
, is  often  dividcil  into  two  or  more  portions  by  sinking  shafts 
U|:on  its  course,  and  driving  from  the  bollora  of  each  on 
reaching  the  requisite  depth.  The  work  is  thus  cxp(*dite<l 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  from  which  operations 
may  bo  commenced.  Adits  may  often  be  made  valuable  as 
works  of  (liscoverr,  by  making  them  cross  tlic  direction  of 
the  veins  occurring  in  the  district,  so  a.s  to  intersect  them 
in  their  course,  when  they  afford  the  means  of  trial  at  a 
clieap  rale,  by  driving  upon  them  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion. In  some  coses  adits  may  be  carried  almost  entirely 
upon  veins,  to  which  thev  thus  afford  an  important  trial. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sliaftsand  levels  may  be  indefinitely 
cxtendoil  in  the  manner  which  has  now  been  pointed  out, 
and  should  tho  produce  of  the  mine  be  considerable,  tho 
portions  of  the  vein  successively  Uid  open  continue  produc- 
tive. and  other  veins  bo  discovered  by  cross-cutting  in  it* 
vicinity,  this  extension  of  the  works  may  bo  continued  for 
many  years.  Tlius,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  a few  simple 
excavations,  we  obtain  that  almost  infinite  complication  of 
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nhAfts,  levels,  eross-cuit,  and  other  vorkiogs,  which  cbarao- 
terise  the  workings  of  an  oxtonsivo  mine,  with  all  its  nu* 
merous  appendages  of  pumps,  machinery,  and  buildings. 

The  Derations  which  have  now  been  described  are  appli* 
Mbie  to  all  large  and  regular  meialliforDus  veins  situated 
in  countries  whore  nodUtiiiclstrati5cation  exists,  and  where 
therefore,  from  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  rock,  the  me- 
tallic produce  may  extend  to  very  considerable  depths  with- 
out any  great  lluctuation.  The  mining  districts  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  ofOermany  and  Mexico,  are  cluetly  of  this  clos<. 

Mining  m StnUifed  Dittrictt. — In  working  mineral 
Teitis  in  distinctly  stratified  countries,  this  geological  fea- 
ture has  a great  iiitluence  on  the  arrangemcMit  of  the  sub- 
terranean Works,  os  it  impresses  a peculiar  c-liaracior  upon 
the  contents  of  the  veins,  the  metalliferous  portionsuf  which 
are  in  great  measure  confined  to  cerlain  strata,  while  the 
ioten  ening  parts  are  poor  and  unproductive,  Tims,  instead 
of  exploring  the  vrholc  mass  of  the  vein,  as  in  the  furiner 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  open  those  limited  tones 
which  are  ombosoincd  in  the  strata  most  favourable  to  en- 
richment, and  to  which  tlierefure  the  workings  arc  chiefly 
confined.  The  lead-mines  of  North  Wales,  of  Derbyshire, 
and  of  the  North  of  England,  are  worked  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  the  grits  and  shales  resting  upon  it, 
the  two  former  being  the  productive  rocks.  In  those  loiiics 
therefore  the  mode  of  working  above  noticed  is  adupleil, 
and,  from  the  abrupt  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, great  facility  isaflunled  Ui  carrying  on  the  subterranean 
works,  which  aro  generally  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A point  is  selected  in  some  valley  or  ravine  where  the 
edges  of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  from  thenco  a 
level  is  commenced,  if  practicable,  upon  the  vein  itself,  and 
in  one  of  the  beds  known  to  be  favourable  to  its  enrichment, 
the  progress  of  which  effectually  explores  ita  produce,  and 
admits  of  a convenient  extraction  of  the  ore.  Should  the 
vein  itself  not  apjiear  in  anv  spot  from  which  it  can  be  di- 
rectly driven  upon,  the  level  U driven  as  a cross-cut  till  it 
is  reached,  being  oithtr  carrietl  on  one  of  the  productive 
strata,  or  in  some  other  bed  adjoining  them  which  may  af- 
ford greater  facilities  for  driving.  Whenever  bunches  of  ore 
are  found  in  tho  progress  of  this  level  upon  the  vein,  excava- 
tions aro  carried  upwards  and  downwards  into  them,  as  far  as 
the  ore  extends,  thus  laying  it  open  in  a convenient  manner 
for  extraction.  Should  the  ore  extend  far  enough  towards  tho 
surface  to  render  it  neccssnr}',  levels  may  be  driven  from 
the  * rises  ’ to  render  it  more  accessible,  and  should  another 
productive  stratum  be  situated  at  no  great  height  above  the 
first,  similar  operations  will  be  extended  into  tliat  also.  The 
vein  having  tlius  teen  laid  open,  tho  masses  of  ore  aro 
placed  in  a proper  state  for  working  ; they  are  broken  from 
the  vein  either  uy  the  pick  or  by  blasting,  and  the  works  so 
arranged  that  the  stuff  falls  at  once  into  the  level  below, 
whence  it  is  transported  in  tram-waggons  to  the  entrance, 
near  which  the  dressing-floors  are  usually  placed.  Fig  4 
represents  the  section  of  a mine  worked  in  tue  above  man- 
ner. 


As  the  principal  level  of  a mine  worked  in  this  manner 
is  always,  when  possible,  carried  at  or  near  tho  bottom  of 
the  lowest  productive  slraluin,  the  whole  process  of  working 
may  often  m carried  on  by  rises,  and  no  necessity  will  exist  lor 
■inking  below  the  main  level,  which  answers  tho  purposes 
both  of  drainage  and  extraction.  When  however  other  pro- 
ductive strata  exist  below  this,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  are  inaccessible  by  day  levels,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  sinking  winses  below  it  to  explore  them. 

When  a level  has  been  driven  a considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth  or  entrance,  a shaft  will  bo  required,  which 
is  usually  sunk  from  the  surface  so  as  to  come  down  upon 
U near  the  end.  The  deeper  workings  are  then  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  sbaff.  which  is  either  continued  perpendi- 
cularly or  upon  tho  vein,  till  it  roaches  tho  next  productive 
stratum,  upon  which  a level  will  bo  driven.  By  exleudizig 
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the  day  level  or  adit  upon  the  course  of  the  principal  vein, 
and  such  others  as  may  bo  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  by 
sinking  shafts  occasionally  where  they  may  be  found  neces- 
sary ; a mine  worked  in  this  manner  may  bo  indefinitely 
extended,  and  iu  workings  arranged  so  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  nature  of  the  rautalUlerous  deposits  which  may 
be  discovered  in  their  progress. 

Although  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  di- 
rection of  raining  operations  will  best  bo  understood  from 
thus  tracing  their  most  im(x>rtunt  mudtficaiion  from  the 
beginning  to  a mature  and  systematic  development,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  mines  are  invariably  worked  upon 
the  same  plan,  or  even  that  the  first  opening  of  mines  is  a 
thing  of  very  fiequer.t  occurrence.  The  local  circumstances 
of  mines  are  to  exceedingly  various,  and  the  irregularity 
and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  so  great,  that  a corre- 
sponding diversity  must  exist  m the  means  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring them,  and  hence,  although  the  general  principles 
and  features  arc  the  same  in  all,  no  two  mines  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  nor  would  tho  same  unvarying  processes  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Mining  Tools  and  Processes.— 'T)xq  tools  and  processes 
employed  by  the  tuiner  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock  or 
tho  vein  are  simple,  and  will  retiuire  only  a brief  notice. 
As  his  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  simply  excatuting  the 
ground  when  soft,  and  it  when  hard,  his  tools  are 

suited  to  each  process,  the  * pick  * and  ‘ gad  ' being  used  for 
the  former ; the  ‘borer’  or  ‘jumper.*  and  the  ’nammer* 
used  to  propel  it,  fur  the  latter,  with  several  minor  accesso- 
ries for  firing  tho  shots,  wliun  the  hulo  has  been  completed 
to  its  proper  depth.  The  pick  is  a very  useful  tool  and 
much  employed  by  the  miner  both  in  working  in  the  rock 
and  iu  breaking  doivn  ore  where  the  ground  is  not  so  hard 
as  to  re(|uiro  blasting.  It  resembles  a common  pickaxe, 
but  is  sninller  and  mero  convenient,  the  iron  head  being 
sharp  amkpointod  at  one  end,  and  very  short  and  hammer- 
tliD)M»l  at  the  other,  a form  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
under-ground  uses.  The  icetlge  or  ' gad  ’ is  sometimes  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  pick;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  onen  with  cur\’ed  sides.  The  borer  or  ‘jumper’  is  an 
iron  rod  or  circular  bar  usually  about  two  feet  in  length, 
steeled  and  formed  into  a flat  sharp  edge  at  the  end  ; it  is 
driven  into  the  rock  by  one  man  with  a heavy  hammer, 
while  the  other  continually  turns  it  round  so  as  to  expose 
the  cutting  edge  to  fresh  surfaces  of  ruck.  Tho  pulverised 
matter  is  drawn  out  from  time  to  lime  by  a tool  called  a 
* scraper,’ and  when  the  hole  has  proceeded  to  a sufficient 
depth,  and  been  charged  with  powder,  an  iron  wire  with  a 
copper  point,  or.  what  is  still  better,  a piece  of  copper  w ire, 
with  a loop  at  the  end,  is  introduced,  wiien  the  charge  hav- 
ing been  firmly  raramod  down  with  clay  or  other  soft  mineral 
substance,  the  wire  or  ‘needle’  is  withdrawn,  and  a train  of 
gunpowder  inserted  in  its  place.  Tho  train  is  then  fired  by 
a slow  match  (oAen  a piece  of  brown  paper  smeared  with 
grease),  and  the  miners  retire  till  the  explosion  has  taken 
place.  A very  ingenious  contrivance  for  firing  the  charge 
was  invented  some  years  ago  in  Cornwall  by  Mevara.  Bick- 
ford, called  the  ‘safety  fuse,’  which  is  now  getting  into  very 
goiierel  use  in  our  mining  districts.  The  safety  fuse  oon- 
sists  of  a small  train  of  powder  inserted  in  a water-proof 
cord,  and  being  cut  to  the  required  length,  regulates  tho  time 
of  the  explosion  by  its  known  and  steady  rate  of  ignition. 
Tho  use  of  this  contrivance  and  the  substitution  of  copper 
fur  iron  in  the  ' needle,'  have  contributed  of  late  years 
to  prevent  Uio  accidents  orising  from  premature  explo- 
sion, which  wore  formerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
mines. 

Auxiliary  Operations. — Having  now  considored  mining 
in  the  most  simple  point  of  view  which  the  subject  admits — 
as  the  arrangement  of  a system  of  subterranean  works 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  discovery,  extraction, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  it  remains  to  notice  the  various 
auxiliary  operations  which  the  progress  of  these  works  will 
have  required,  and  the  compHcau^  machinery  which  will 
thus  have  been  called  into  action,  both  on  the  surface  and 
underground.  The  auxiliary  works  in  question  will  have 
l>een  directed  towards  two  distinct  objects,  one  portion  of 
them  being  subsidiary  to  the  actnal  working  of  (ho  mine 
itself,  and  the  other  directed  (o  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  orea  extracted,  so  as  to  render  (hem  fit  for  the  smelt- 
ing works,  to  which  they  aro  finally  consigned  for  reduc- 
tion. this  last  process  being  sometimes  earned  on  upon  the 
SDOt  and  by  the  same  parties,  and  in  otlier  casea  being  per- 
^ You  XV.-8  I 
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formed  et  a distance  by  a distinct  agency.  We  now  pro- ' 
ceed  to  consider  the  former  of  these  two  classes. 

The  underground  works  of  a mine  will  not  have  proceeded 
far  before  It  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  several  very 
important  contingencies:  water  filters  rapidly  in.  and,  ex- 
cepting where  mines  are  worked  by  day  levels  or  adits  (or 
even  then  on  sinking  below  them),  requires  some  power  to 
be  provided  for  drawing  it  out ; excavations  ore  formed 
which  require  support ; ventilation  iti  places  requires  to  be 
ai(lc<l  by  mechanical  means ; and  lastly,  the  continually  in- 
creasing extraction  of  ore  and  rubbish  renders  powerful  and 
efficient  means  indispensable  for  its  discharge. 

Drainage ; Horse-Whim. — The  drainage  of  amine  is  one 
of  the  earliest  things  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
for,  as  mineral  veins  arc  genorally  more  open  and  porous 
than  the  surrounding  rock,  and  thus  form  natural  reservoirs 
into  which  the  surface  water  collects.  When  penetmteil  by 
the  workings  of  a mine,  this  itatural  drainage  is  rendea’d 
atill  more  cx»^lete.  and  water  pours  abundantly  into  the 
excavations,  lae  most  obvious  mode  of  relief,  whore  local 
circumstances  are  favourable,  is  of  course  the  formation  of 
an  adit,  but  excepting  in  very  abrupt  and  mountainous 
countries,  where  this  work  can  to  readily  executed,  mecliani- 
eal  power  soon  becomes  neccHsary.  This  may  be  in  the  first 
place  afforded  merely  by  a ‘horse-whim,’  which  will  serve 
to  raise  both  the  water  and  the  stuff  broken  in  sinking ; and 
in  Mexico,  before  English  skill  and  capital  were  applied  to 
the  working  of  the  mines,  this  simple  apparatus  was  (he 
only  power  uscil  in  their  drainage  and  extraction.  Its  ap- 
plication on  the  large  scale  is  however  so  enormously  ex- 
pensive, so  complicated,  and  so  inconvenient,  that  in  the 
mines  of  Eurofw  it  is  only  u«ed  upon  a limited  plan,  and 
mechanical  power  is  substituted  as  soon  as  possible  fur  ani- 
mal labour.  The  machine  alluded  to  consists  of  an  upright 
shaft  carrying  a large  cylindrical  cuee  or  drum,  and  turnoil 
round  by  a lung  lever  to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  A 
rope  is  coiled  round  the  cage  of  the  whim,  with  bi»lh  ends 
at  liberty,  so  that  while  one  end  is  winding  up,  the  other 
is  unwinding,  and  both  pass  over  a pulley  placed  above  the 
ahaff,  having  largo  iron  buckets  or  kibbles  allaclied  to  them, 
which  by  this  arrangement  are  kept  alternately  ascending 
and  deM'cnding,  one  kibble  being  loaded  at  (he  bottom 
while  the  other  is  emptied  at  the  surface.  This  apparatus 
is  tonued  a ‘ whim’  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a ‘wliimsey’  or  ‘gin.’  Whero  mines  arc  nut  very  deep 
it  is  a convenient  auxiliaiy  in  the  extraction,  but  is  only 
useful  for  drainage  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  very  (ri- 
lling, as  in  sinking  a mere  trial  shaft.  Sec  fig.  5. 


Water  tcheel. — Wlion  the  influx  of  water  m a mine  be- 
comes at  all  considerable,  recour:>o  mu^t  be  had  to  the  power 
either  of  water  or  of  steam  to  discharge  it  to  the  adit,  or 
the  surface,  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  local  circumstonces 
be  favourable  to  the  application  of  water-power,  it  will  of 
course  have  the  preference,  being  recommended  both  by  its 
economy  and  steadinem  of  action.  The  nearest  stream  of 
water  available  for  this  purpose  will  be  turned  into  an  arti- 
ficial Watercourse,  or'lcat,'and  conducted  to  the  mine  so 
ms  to  obtain  a sufficient  fall  to  turn  an  overshot  water-wheel, 
whose  diameter  and  width  will  be  regulated  to  receive  it 
Where  a constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be 
obtained,  this  power  becomes  extremely  valuable,  and  the 
miner  avaUa  himself  of  it  with  great  ingenuity,  constructing 
Urge  leserroin  in  tbo  yaUeys  through  which  the  stream 


passes,  to  render  the  supply  more  equable  in  time  of 
drought,  and  erecting  as  many  water-wheels  on  the  minc» 
each  receiving  its  supply  from  the  tail  of  the  other,  as  the 
declivity  of  the  ground  will  admit.  The  water-wheels  used 
in  mines  are  invariably  overshot;  they  vary  from  10  or  12 
feel  in  diameter  to  more  than  50,  and  ftxim  2 or  3 to  6 or  7 
feet  in  breast : some  of  the  largest  exceed  100  horse-power 
Thu  German  miners  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
skilful  application  of  water-power,  which,  from  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  their  mining  districU,  early  presented 
itself  to  their  notice.  In  this  country,  from  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  it 
has  been  less  cultivated ; but  many  fine  instances  of  its  use 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  our  mines,  whero  circumstances 
have  becMi  favourable  to  its  adoption.  Among  these  maybe 
named  the  Fowey  Consols  Minus  in  (Dornwall,  the  mines  of 
Wheal  Frieinlsliip  ami  Wheal  Betsy  in  Devonshire,  and  of 
Grassinglon  in  Yorkshire.  The  application  of  awater-wheel 
to  the  drainage  of  a mine  is  shown  in  fig.  6. 


During  the  erection  of  the  water-wheel  pumps 
are  fixed  in  the  shaft,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn,  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter  being  a very 
curomim  size,  where  there  is  only  a moderate  influx.  The 
pumps  used  in  mines  do  not  act  at  all  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  cose  of  the  common  household  pumps ; they 
are  arranged  in  ‘lifts.'  or  columns,  of  cM^nsiderable  height, 
often  indeed  from  *20  to  30  fathams,  the  water  being  dis- 
charged into  cisterns  placed  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  raised 
entirely  by  lifting  or  by  pressure.  Hie  construction  and 
arrangement  of  tho  pump-work  forms  a very  important 
branch  of  mining,  and  one  which,  from  the  great  depth  of 
our  mines,  and  the  vast  influx  of  water  so  common  in  them, 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
brought  to  great  perfection.  Wooden  pumps  were  formerly 
common  in  mines;  hut  they  have  for  a long  while  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  iron  ones,  which  admit  of  the  lifts 
being  carried  to  a great  height  without  leaking,  or  the 
danger  of  bursting.  The  whole  column  of  pumps  in  a 
shaft  is  commonly  worked  by  a single  pump-rod,  which 
goes  down  the  middle  of  it  and  communicates  with  each 
coftimn  by  a rod  attached  to  its  side.  In  order  to  give  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  main  pump-rud,  a crank  on  the 
axle  of  the  w ater-wheel  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a horizon- 
tal rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  an  apparatus 
termcHl  a ‘ bob,’  consisting  of  an  upright  post  moveable  on 
a centre,  and  firmly  braced  to  a norizontol  piece  framed 
into  it  at  the  bottom,  the  further  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  purap-rod.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  converted  into  a 
steady  reciprocating  motion  when  communicated  to  the 
ump-nxl,  the  weight  of  which  is  always  rountcrhnlanccd 
y a largo  box  fill^  with  stones,  old  iron,  &c.,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  end  of  the  balanec-bob  (see  fig.  6). 

As  the  power  of  tho  water-wheels  used  in  mines  is  entirely 
due  to  the  gravity  of  the  water,  or  the  force  it  exerts  in  fall- 
ing through  a given  space,  minus  the  effects  of  friction,  it  is 
only  where  a considerable  stream  can  bo  obtained  that  water- 
wheels  of  sufficient  jniwcr  can  be  erected ; but  in  eases  whero 
tho  supply  of  water  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  practicable  to 
obtain  a considerable  fall,  there  is  another  very  ingenious 
mode  of  applying  it,  by  which  the  principle  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  is  called  into  action.  This  contrivance  is  termed 
the  ‘water-pressure  engine,*  and  Ls  a good  deal  used  in 
the  German  mines,  though  only  to  a limited  extent  in  this 
country.  The  principle  consists  in  giving  motion  to  a piston 
by  tbo  alternate  pressure  of  a high  column  of  water,  which 
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having  performed  iU  office,  the  communication  is  cut  off. 
and  the  water  in  the  cylinder  escapes.  The  apparatus  is 
nut  in  fact  unlike  the  working  portion  of  a steam-engine, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  a column  of  wator  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  force  of  elastic  vapour,  and  the  reciprocating 
motion  thus  produced  may  be  directly  applied  to  set  the 
pumps  of  a mine  in  action. 

S/com-engine.— From  the  great  abundance  of  cool  which 
exists  in  this  countrv,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  can 
be  generally  obtained,  ll>c  steam-engine  has  long  been  the 
great  auxiliary  of  the  English  miner,  and  in  its  present 
improved  state  it  has  greatly  oonlributud,  as  befuro  noticed, 
hutb  to  Uie  perfection  of  our  mining  system  and  the  cnor> 
mous  extraction  of  minerals  and  molallic  substances  by 
which  our  mines  are  distinguished.  In  our  coal-mines, 
where  tlie  fuel  is  of  scarcely  more  than  nominal  value,  (be 
steam-engine  is  the  only  power  ever  employed  for  drainage, 
and  in  all  deep  and  extensive  works  for  extraction  also.  In 
our  copper,  tin,  and  load  mines,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
carriage  of  coal  renders  the  use  of  it  more  exjrcnsive, 
water-power  is  ahvays,  as  far  as  possible,  rendered  available. 
In  all  the  dee^iest  and  must  extensive  mines  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  stcam-engiuo  is  however  indispensable,  and  both 
the  drainage  and  extraction  havo  been  in  great  measure 
performed  by  it,  since  its  use  has  been  so  greatly  c<ono- 
misod  by  the  reduced  consumption  of  coal  consequent  upon 
late  improvements. 

The  history  and  progressivo  improvements  of  the  steam- 
eo^ne  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  general  appli- 
catiun  to  mining  purposes,  and  consequently  with  the  pre- 
sent perfection  which  the  art  of  mining  has  attained,  and 
the  vast  produce  afforded  by  our  mines,  that  it  requires 
some  brief  notice  here.  The  efficiency  of  a steam-engine 
for  mining  purposes  is  estimated  in  Cornwall  (where,  from 
the  great  expense  of  coal,  all  the  luto  improvements  have 
originated)  by  the  standard  termed  duty,  which  accurately 
and  conveniently  defines  the  work  performed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consumption  of  a given  quantity  of  cool.  Thus, 
by  (he  duty  of  an  engine  isexpressed  the  nuroberof  pounds 
(always  millions)  of  water  which  have  been  raised  tlirougli 
the  height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of 
ouol,  the  data  for  this  calculation  being  the  quantity  of 
Water  discharged  from  the  pumpe  in  a given  linu',  and  the 
quantity  of  cool  consumod  by  the  engine  in  the  same  period. 
This  mode  of  calculating  the  cfilcicncy  of  sicani-cngiiics 


was  first  pructised  by  Walt,  who  thus  estimated  the  saving 
of  fuel  effected  by  his  engine  compared  with  the  atmosphe- 
ric engine  i>erviously  in  use,  one-tiurd  of  this  saving  being 
(ho  remuneration  claiinoil  by  him  for  tbo  u»o  of  his  inven- 
tion. An  admirable  system  for  the  registration  of  the  duty 
and  other  pcculiurilies  of  the  engines  employed  in  Corn- 
wall was  organised  in  tho  year  lbl3,  and  this  system  has 
been  ever  Bince  cuntinued,  the  rosultg  being  moistbly  a.scer- 
tained  and  published  in  a convenient  form.  The  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  to  exrito  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
competition  among  the  engineers,  each  of  whom  strives  to 
improve  tho  duty  of  his  engines  in  every  possible  niaiinur. 
TIm>  improvements  which  have  thus  resulted  have  been  so 
unexpected  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  suspicion  and 
incredulity  among  those  cugineers  who  rcsidou  in  other 
parts  of  England,  which  have  only  been  removed  by  tho 
moat  rigorous  scrutiuy  and  experiments. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  the  duty  of  steam- 
engines  has  been  very  accurately  traced  by  Mr.  John 
Taylur,  in  his 'Records  of  Mining;'  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  tho  results  which  he  obtained 
In  1769  tlie  old  atmospheric  en- 
gine, by  consuming  a 

bushel  of  coals,  raised  5,5U0,0tutlbs.  1 ft.  high 
„ 1772  08  improved  by  Smoalon  D,dOU,OUO  „ , 

From  1 778 1 the  steain-eugiuc  astm- 

to  lUl5tproved  by  Watt  . . 20,000,00(1  „ ^ 

,.  1820  asimprovedbyUiuCor- 

ni&h  engineers  . . 28,000,000  „ „ 

.>  1826  H M 30,000.000  „ 

.»  1827  „ „ 32.000,000  „ „ 

„ 182M  „ 37.000.000  „ 

„ 1839  u „ 41,000,000  „ „ 

M 1830  „ „ 43.330,000  „ „ 

During  the  present  year  (1839)  the  duty  has  advanced  to 
54.000.000,  at  which  it  was  stnie<l  in  the  usual  return  for 
the  month  «f  April  last 

The  above  statement,  it  should  be  observed,  refers  only  to 


the  average  duty,  many  of  the  best  engines  bavmg  always 
greatly  exceeded  this  ; and  at  tho  present  time  the  duty  of 
the  brat  enginra  in  Cornwall  vanes  from  about  sixty  to 
eighty  millions.  In  the  latter  case  therefore  one  bushel  of 
coal  performs  as  much  work  as  fifteen  bushels  effected 
seventy  years  ago,  or  os  was  accomplished  bv  four  till 
within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  When  k is  stated 
that  some  of  the  must  powerful  engines  in  Cornwall  con- 
sume from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  per 
month,  that  sumo  mines  employ  several  of  such  enginut, 
and  that  the  mere  expense  of  drainage  is  12,0001.  or 
13.0002.  per  annum,  the  vast  importance  of  the  improve- 
I ments  above  noticed  will  at  once  bo  appreciated. 

I I ndei>ciidcnt]y  of  the  vast  and  practically  unlimited  power 
which  the  steam-engine  places  at  our  command,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  universal  in  its  application,  and  entirely  un- 
restricted by  those  limitations  of  local  circumstances  which 
circumscnl^  the  utility  of  all  other  modes  of  drainage.  The 
steam-engine  may  be  orcctol  on  any  sjiot  which  convenience 
requires,  and  possessing  whatever  degree  of  power  may  bo 
considereil  requisite ; fuel  and  water  alone  are  needed  for 
its  ojierations;  and  while  successive  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  former  to  a fraction  of  its  earlier  consumption,  it 
can  always  supply  itself  with  the  latter  from  the  ground. 
This  independence  of  local  circumstances  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  the  miner,  as  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make 
choice  of  localities:  the  manufacturer  may  erect  bis  mill 
wherever  water-power  is  abundant  for  driving  his  ma- 
chinery. but  tho  miner  must  carry  on  his  operations  on 
whatever  spot  nature  has  deposited  her  mineral  treasures, 
and  make  the  best  of  circumstances  over  which  ho  can  have 
no  control.  Thus  the  steam-engine  smokos  in  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Clomwall,  almost  at  the  sea  level,  un  the  verge 
of  the  cliff  at  Botallack,  and  on  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Mexico. 

Tho  steam-engines  employed  for  drainage  are  erected 
close  to  the  shaft  in  which  tho  puro|)S  are  fixed,  which  is 
called  the  * engine-shaft;'  one  end  of  the  beam  hangs  over 
the  centre  of  it,  and  U atlaclied  to  the  pump  rod,  which  is 
raised  at  each  stroke  of  the  oiiginc,  aftvrwanU  sinking  with 
its  own  weight,  which  is  always  ouuntcrbalanced  by  a 
' balanco-bob,^  as  before  cxpluinea,  so  llval  the  whole  power 
of  tho  engine  is  exerted  in  raising  the  column  of  water  in 
the  pumps.  Tho  engine  is  generally  cm-losed  in  a largo 
substantial  building,  either  two  or  three  stories  high,  which 
affords  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it.  The  centre  of 
the  beam  is  supported  by  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  a 
low  building  atiurhefl  to  it  contains  the  boilers,  which  in 
Cornwall,  together  with  the  slearo-pipo  and  cylinder,  are 
carefully  cased  and  covered  up  with  some  Don-conducting 
substances.  Tho  arrangement  of  theengine.wilh  tbatofthe 
* capstan’  and  ‘ shears’  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  pit- 
work,  U shown  iu  7.  The  eiigiacsuinployed  in  draining 


mines  havo  generally  cylinders  of  not  less  than  40  inches  in 
diameter,  aon  the  cylinders  vary  from  that  size  to  a diameter 
of  so  or  90  inches,  (tie  latter  being  the  largest  size  over  con- 
structed, and  estimated  at  300  horse-power.  TTie  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Cornish  engines  consist  in  using  high- 
pressure  steam  (40  or  50  lbs.  to  tho  square  inch)  expan- 
sively, by  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  boiler  at 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  tho  stroke;  in  allowing  a short 
interval  between  each  stroke  for  the  perfect  condensation  of 
the  steam,  and  in  carcrully  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  boiler,  cylinder,  &c.  Thu  eogiiics  employed  in  our 
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eoUierin  present  w>  pcculitrity  worthy  of  notiee»  nor  ha* 
any  great  attention  been  pattl  to  their  ilnp^o^emDnt,  owing 
to  the  cheap  rale  at  winch  they  can  be  supplied  with  fuel. 

Supporl.^The  support  of  mines  is  the  next  subject  which 
requires  our  attention,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary will  defiend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  enclosing 
rock,  which  may  be  either  so  hard  os  to  stand  of  it«elf,  or  so 
soft  as  to  crush  together  unless  the  excavations  be  properly 
secured.  The  mode  of  support  used  in  mines  is  of  three 
kinds  — by  leaving  pillars  of  the  vein,  as  before  noticed, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorer  masses  arc  of  course  selected  ; 
by  timbering ; ami  by  walling  either  with  brick  or  stone. 
Timbering  is  a very  common  and  convenient  plan,  and  !?• 
thus  practised In  the  case  of  a shaft, four  pieces  of  timber 
of  the  requisite  strength  are  framed  into  each  other  aiol 
fixed  within  it  at  intervals  of  about  four  feet  apart,  the  in* 
turmcdiaie  ground  heing  supported  by  driving  thin  boards 
between  each  set  of  timbers  and  the  rock.  Levels  are  sup- 
ported by  throe  pieces  of  timber  placed  in  the  forin  of  a 
doorway,  rather  narrower  above  diun  below,  and  fruuunl  to- 
gether at  the  top  (sec  /ig.  b),  the  ground  between  each  of 


these  doorways  being  supported  in  tho  manner  above  no- 
ticed. Shafts  and  levels  are  sometimes  also  supported  by 
walling,  and  in  coabmines  the  pits  are  generally  lined 
througnout  wiili  brick-wurk.  The  'gunnies,'  or  large  open 
excavations  from  which  tho  ore  has  been  taken,  are  kept 
open  by  strong  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  them,  and 
pressing  against  the  two  walls  of  the  vein,  which  they  thus 
prevent  from  closing  together,  n*  might  otherwise  ho  tho 
COSO,  eapocially  wlvcro  the  vein  was  much  inclined,  and  the 
presaure  of  the  un.>«upported  hanging  wall  is  consequently 
great.  These  open  spaces  are  very  useful  for  disposing  of 
the  deads  and  rubbish  which  are  continually  accumulating 
underground  when  the  workings  are  carried  on  in  the  rock 
or  in  unproductive  parts  of  the  vein,  and  which  it  would  be 
useless  snd  expensive  to  raise  to  the  surface.  Fur  this  pur- 
pose a 'Stull*  is  formed  by  placing  strong  timliers  in  the 
backs  of  the  Icicls,  upon  which  boards  ara  laid,  to  as  to 
form  a close  covering  on  which  the  deads  snd  attle  (or 
rubbish)  are  then  thrown,  till  the  space  above  has  been  com- 
pletely tilled  up.  The  pressure  of  this  raasa  gives  it  sutficient 
solidity  to  support  the  walls  of  the  xxiin  in  an  effuclual  man- 
ner ; but  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  rubbish  thu.s  | 
disposed  of  in  mines,  a great  dual  always  remains  to  bo 
taken  to  the  surface,  as  the  waste  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
•very  mine  will  show. 

yenUlatiort. — ^Tlie  ventilation  of  mines  is  most  generally 
and  most  effectually  accomplished  rather  by  a judicious  ar- 
rangement of  iho  Works  nnd  frequent  communicalion  with 
the  surface  than  by  mechanical  means,  although  it  some- 
time* becomes  necessary  to  nsuri  to  the  latter  It  will  be 
eiident  that  in  inines  c«>nstnicled  on  the  principles  which 
have  previously  been  explained,  the  disposition  of  the  shafts, 
levels,  and  winzes  is  such  that  the  entire  workings  will 
always  be  traversed  by  currents  of  fresh  air,  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  cases  where  cirrnmstanccs  prevent  tho  sinking 
of  a shaft  in  plarcs  where  it  may  l>e  required,  or  where  great 
delay  isexpenence<l  in  effecting  the  usual  communications, 
that  any  mechanical  process  of  ventilation  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary. A very  efficient  machine  for  this  purpose  was 
invented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Taylor.  It  consists 


of  a cylindrical  exhausting  apparatui,  vrbich  may  be  fixed 
at  the  mouth  of  a shaft  or  level,  and  placed  in  action  by 
any  convenient  power,  when,  by  means  of  a series  of  tubes 
connected  with  it,  the  foul  air  is  oxiraricd  from  tbo  interior 
of  the  works,  and  nf  course  the  pure  atmospheric  air  rushes 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  complete  ventilation  is  thus 
otTecied.  In  sinking  bliofls  a very  simple  contrivance  is 
often  found  sullicient ; small  wooden  pipes  made  tolerably 
air-tight  are  fixed  in  tho  pit  from  near  the  bottom  to  six  or 
seven  feet  above  tho  top,  lorniinaimg  in  a funnel-shapod 
wcMKlen  box,  which  is  moveil  round  so  as  always  to  face  the 
wind.  The  air  rushing  in  passes  down  the  pipes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bhaO.  in  which  a constant  current  is  thus  kept 
up  (see /Ig.  5).  When  levels  have  to  bo  carried  to  any  great 
di.siaiii'o  without  anv  communication  with  tho  atmosphere, 
they  arc  sometimes  divided  by  a ' soils r,'  or  wooden  platform 
]daced  a loot  or  two  above  the  boHoin,  and  in  ibis  manner  a 
sutllrient  current  of  air  in  obtained  to  enable  the  miners  to 
proi'CLsl.  In  the  north  of  England  » contrivance  called  the 
'water  blnKi' is  often  u^ed  in  driving  long  levels  into  rising 
ground;  it  consists  in  putting  down  cither  a bore-hole  or 
Mtiall  sImA  near  the  end  of  the  level,  nnd  turning  a smalt 
stream  of  water  into  it,  whirl)  falls  Into  a cistern  placed  at 
the  hoitum.  und  is  found  to  carry  with  it  a sufficient  current 
of  nir  to  nmiilate  the  works.  In  coal-mines  the  ventilation 
is  much  more  dillinili,  and,  from  the  ni]Md  generation  ofex- 
p)o>ivo  cases,  more  ini|>orlaiit  aUu.  Ii  is  generally  effected 
by  two  shafts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  ' duwncasL,  and 
the  other  the  ' ii|wasit  shaft,' the  latter  of  which  occupies 
the  hiijlicst  situation  with  refereiico  to  the  dip  of  the  coal, 
and  has  a large  furnace  continually  hurning  near  the  bottom 
of  It.  The  air  being  considerably  rarefied  at  this  point,  an 
ascending  current  is  formefl,  which  passes  upward*  to  the 
suiface  through  the  upcast  shaft  with  considerable  velocity, 
causing  a descending  current  to  pass  through  the  downcast 
shaft  to  supply  its  place,  and  by  a very  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  workings  this  current  of  pure  atmospheric  air 
is  made  to  traverse  every  part  of  tho  mine  in  luccosaion  as 
It  passes  from  one  shaft  to  tho  other. 

Kriraction.-^Tho  extraction  of  mines  will  require  but  little 
notice  here,  since  it  may  be  staled  in  general  terms  merely 
to  require  the  adaptation  of  an  efficient  prime  mover  to  any 
convenient  form  of  win<ling  apparatus,  a purpose  for  which 
the  steam-engine  is  very  usually  employed,  although  where 
water-power  can  be  obtained  it  is  equally  effective.  The 
borsc-whim.orgin.as  already  noticed,  is  very  useful  in  small 
mines  or  isolated  working*,  nnd  bofoio  the  introduction  of 
more  powerful  machinery  was  very  extensively  employed 
for  raising  ore  and  stuff  from  our  mines.  In  shallow  pre- 
liminary excavations  the  common  windlass  is  often  em- 
ployed, and  in  underground  work  is  much  used  for  various 
purposes,  especially  in  sinking  winzes,  nnd  raising  the  stuff 
from  Workings  where  no  regular  communications  iiave  l>een 
opened.  The  extraction  of  an  extensive  mine  is  enormous; 
indeed  tho  qiiamiiy  of  ore  raised  is  seldom  mure  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourili,  sometimes  indued  a fifth,  or  lest, of  the 
mass  of  stuff  which  is  brought  to  the  surface.  A I the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cumwall  the  daily  extraction  is  about 
: ‘jnu  tons,  a large  proportion  of  which  is  raised  from  a depth 
of  from  200  to  nearly  .3uo  fathoms.  In  the  coal  mines  in 
the  north  of  England  the  extraction  is  atill  greater,  but  here 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ma<s  raised  is  more  or  leM  valuable, 
coal-mines  being  much  less  encumbered  with  deed  or  un- 
productive works  than  those  of  the  metals.  Tho  South 
Hutton  Colliery  in  Durham  sends  about  600  Iona  of  coal  ' to 
bank 'daily,  and  is  capable  of  affording  a much  larger 
extraction. 

AfecAonieal  preparation  of  Oree,  or  DrCMiryr.— Having 
now  traced  the  nature  and  prngrcaa  of  tho*e  subterranean 
works  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  mineral  and  metalli- 
ferous deposits,  and  their  produce  extracted,  we  may  briefly 
glanreal  the  mechanical  proccasesof  separation,  lechnirjilly 
termed  * dressing,'  which  fnll  within  tM  province  of  the 
minor,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  a large  portion  uf 
the  surface-works  of  every  mine  is  devoted.  The  object  of 
dressing  is  to  separate  as  far  a*  |M>saible  the  earthy  roalter 
accompanying,  and,  as  before  noticed,  often  mixed  up  with 
the  ores,  from  the  metallic  portion,  which  is  alone  valuable; 
and  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  the  varied  apparatus 
and  pro  cusses  which  ire  used  in  different  mines,  and  in  dif- 
ferent counlri^  to  effect  this  purpose,  entirely  depend,  is 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity  Wlween  earthy  and  roetallie 
matter,  the  one  being  generally  double  that  of  the  other. 
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Tho  dreMinii^-floon  of  a mine  are  alvays  arranged  a^  near 
the  mouthi  of  iho  principal  ishafta  and  levclii  as  possible,  tho 
ore  being  convoyed  to  them  by  a small  miltray  ; and  they 
are  always  provided  with  an  adequaie  supply  «f  water  by  an 
artificial  channel  or  * Icat/  The  lluor  itself  is  pared»  and 
there  are  nn  one  or  two  sides  ranges  of  sheds  for  the  persons 
employetl  to  work  in,  and  buildings  ooninitiing  (he  appara- 
tus useil  in  the  operation,  which  commences  by  picking 
the  ore.  which  is  brought  from  tlio  mine  in  large  irregular 
lurnp^,  as  blasted  or  broken  from  the  vein.  The-se  lumps, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  ofien  merely  spur  and  veinsione, 
ar^roken  into  smaller  pieces  wiih  hammers,  an  operation 
commonly  performtMl  by  boys  and  young  women,  when  a 
F^ood  deal  of  tho  sparry  matter  is  pickeil  out  by  hand  and  at 
once  rejected:  tlie  residue  is  mwlerate-sixed  pieces  of  on*, 
more  or  less  tnixeil  with  veinstone,  and  often  nearly  free 
from  it.  From  rich  veins  a large  proiiortion  of  the  ore  is 
obtained  in  a very  pure  state,  and  in  this  ca-se  it  is  only  nc>  i 
ressary  to  break  down  the  large  irregular  masses  into  small 
fmgmonts  of  a prettyequal  biku,  in  order  to  render  it  market- 
nble  and  fit  for  the  fiiniuco,  there  being  no  earthy  or  sparry 
matter  to  separate  from  it.  Tliia  rich  ore  is  immediately 
therefore  arranged  in  circular  heaps  upon  the  dressing  ll«>ors, 
containing  a certain  number  of  tuns  each,  commonly  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  ihU  state  it  has  much  the  uppearant'e  of 
fine  metallic  gravel.  The  poorer  class  of  ores,  after  being 
broken  by  hamniors.aiid  partially  separated  from  the  matrix 
by  picking,  hare  still  a great  variety  of  inanipulaiiuns  to 
undergo,  wdiich  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  meial  and  the 
quality  of  the  ore  itself.  Of  these  processes  it  will  be  sutli- 
cient  hero  to  notice  three,  ‘crushing' or  ‘grinding.’  ‘jigK't‘B»’ 
and  ‘stamping, 'each  of  which  is  pcrfomusl  by  an  appMpriaie 
machine.  The  crushing-mill,  or  grin<!er,  consists  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  iron  rollers,  placed  within  a very  short  dis- 
innce  apart,  and  kept  in  moii»n  either  by  the  clirecl  action 
of  a water-wheel  or  by  cog-whecls  attached  to  it.  Imme- 
diately above  the  rollers  is  a hopper,  into  which  the  lumps 
of  poorer  ore  are  thrown,  when,  falling  through  between 
tho  roller*,  thevare  completely  crushcii  into  small  fragments. 
In  some  rrushiiig-m ills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  rollers, 
those  below  lH*ing  placed  very  near  togethor.so  as  to  n*duce 
llio  stuff  fulling  from  aliove  still  finer,  and  by  an  ingoniouB 
application  of  sieves,  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the 
stuff  can  be  sorte-l  info  two  or  three  different  niites.  Ab 
though  by  passing  through  the  crushing  mill  the  ore,  with 
its  aceominmying  veinstone,  has  been  reduced  to  very  small 
fragments,  tho  two  substances  are  still  ns  Ctunpletely  inter- 
mixcfl  as  ever;  !»ut  in  the  next  process,  by  the  jiggine- 
machine,  or  ‘brake-sieve,’  they  are,  to  a considerable  extent, 
separated.  This  machine  ronsisi.suf  a wooden  frame,  oj'eii 
at  the  (op.  and  provided  with  a strong  screen,  or  iron  grating, 
at  the  bottom:  it  hangs  over  a cistern  of  water,  being  sns- 
pendeil  to  a long  lever,  the  motion  of  whu  h alternately 
plunges  it  into  the  water  and  raises  it  out,  with  a peculiar 
jerk  each  time.  The  ores  being  placed  in  the  sieve,  and 
aubjeeted  for  a short  time  to  (his  operation,  the  heavy  metallic 
pieces  settle  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  fragments  of 
spar  and  veinstone  arc  thrown  to  the  top,  and  every  now 
and  then  very  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a piece  of 
board  by  a man  who  stands  by.  In  (he  operation  of  jigging, 
a very  important  separation  is  thus  effected,  as  three  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  by  it — the  small  rich  particles  of  ore. 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  into  the  cistern  l>elow,  ami 
are  removed  occasionally,  as  may  be  necessars';  tho  larger 
rich  fragments,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cistern; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter,  which  forms  a layer  at  the  top. 
This*  last  product,  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much 
metal  to  be  lost : it  consists  of  small  fragments  of  rock  or 
veinstone,  many  of  which  have  small  particles  of  ore  either 
attached  to  them  or  intermixed  with  (hem,  and,  to  any  eye 
but  that  of  the  miners  would  appear  quite  worthless,  no 
less  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  than  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  separating  it  from  such  a mass  of  stony  matter. 
To  extract  the  ore  from  this  refuse  matter,  several  proces.'ics 
are  used,  which  are  chiefly  grinding  between  rollers  placed 
very  close  to  each  other,  stamping  to  a fine  powder  uy  the 
stamping-mill,  and  finally,  washing  upon  an  inclined  plane. 
In  this  operation  the  fine  metallic  mud  or  ‘slime,'  being 
carefully  spread  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  up{>cr  end,  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  is  alluwctl  to  (low  over  it,  which  washes 
the  light  earthy  particles  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
heavier  metallic  ones  in  a verv  pure  state  towards  (he  top. 
As  in  this  process,  and  indeea  all  other  operations  of  dress- 


ing in  which  a stream  of  water  is  cmidoyed,  many  of  the 
smallest  and  most  mmuto  particles  of  the  ore  are  carried 
away  by  it,  the  waste  of  woich,  in  an  extensive  mine,  woulil 
bo  considerabUs  it  is  arrangtnl  thac  all  surh  wsUer  shall  pass 
into  successive  roaervoira,  termwl  ‘ shme  pirs,'  in  winch  the 
metallic  |mrtioles  fall  to  the  bitlotn,  and  arc  from  lime  to 
lime  cullfcliHl  and  subjected  to  such  trnitmenl  as  to  obtain 
them  ill  a tuleralily  pure  state,  as  a goo<l  deal  of  eartliv 
slime  is  always  dcjiosiled  with  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  notice  that  by  repeated 
pulvoiizution,  washing,  and  agitation,  the  tnelallic  ores  may 
be  obtained  at  length  in  a vei  y pure  stale,  the  uarthv  matter 
with  which  they  were  ongiimSIy  intermixed  being  hy  these 
processi’s  alra-ist  entirely  separated  fr»nn  them.  'When 
snb>erpienily  placed  in  (he  lurnncc,  this  residual  earthy 
matter  liecome-i  fused  together  with  limestone,  u»cl  as  a 
IliiX.  and  rmms  the  vilrifiol  matter  termed  * slag  while  by 
continued  heat,  the  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  mineralizing 
substanei'ii,  which  are  in  a statu  of  chemical  conibiriathm 
With  the  metal,  arc  entirely  diiveii  off.  and  the  latter  ob- 
tainetl  in  a pure  state.  These  o|»crufions  constitute  tho 
process  of  metulluigy. 

f'ariaiions  of  th‘  /’rocciij,— Any  further  detail  on  the 
I subject  of  dressing  would  here  be  out  of  place;  yet  it  is 
nbeoM^ary  to  obseiAc  that  different  ores  require  different 
processes,  and  that  tho  general  outline  indicated  above  is 
thus  subject  to  eonsidcrablo  moditlcaiion.  In  the  case  of 
tin  ore,  which  is  very  intimately  dwwominated  in  the  rock  op 
Veinstone,  a very  minute  pulverization  is  required:  hciieo 
stamping  is  most  extensively  practised  in  our  tm-mines ; 
ind  us  (he  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  dresse<l  so  as  to  give  a 
produce  of  50  or  60  per  cent.,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point,  and  the  various  nianitmlaiions  are  carrio*!  on 
with  a greater  degree  of  attention  tnun  in  tl»e  case  of  other 
metals.  In  thecaHi  of  cop)>er  ores  stamping  is  less  uscvl, 
but  jigging  forms  a very  important  process,  and  has  eonso- 
quenily  iindergono  great  improvements  of  late  years,  having 
given  rise  (na  very  ingenious  and  useful  invenliun.eallcvl  the 
‘ patent  separator,’  in  which  lliu  sieve  is  stationary,  but  the 
water  kept  in  motion.  This  contrivance  wa.s  invcntcl  by 
Mr. Thomas  I'etherick,  late  matiager  of  the  Fowey  Consols 
Mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  fur  several  years  been  in 
successful  operation.  The  ores  of  the  precious  metals  re- 
quire also  a )*ecuhar  treatment,  being  generally  m a state 
of  minute  subdivision,  and  mixetl  up  with  avast  mais  of 
earthy  mnltcr.  Gold  ores  are  usually  stamped,  and  silver 
ores  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder;  but  from  the 
great  value  of  the  metals,  the  process  of  vvnsliing  is  curried 
on  differvuitly  from  (hat  of  others,  and,  in  bomo  cases,  is 
dis)>ensed  with  altogether. 

and  Internal  Ernnonnf  of  Mints. — Having 
now  taken  a general  view  of  mming  o(>craU(ins.  and  the 
auxiliary  procesivcs  which  they  require,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subjtHst  which  requires  some  notice, 
the  iminugement  and  internal  economy  of  mines.  As  it 
is  on  iho  duo  regulation  of  this  point  that  tho  success  of 
mines  in  a very  great  degree  depends  it  has,  botli  in  this 
and  other  countries,  received  great  attention,  and  been 
reduced  to  a system  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  England, 
more  especially,  all  tho  practical  improvemonts  Bugge.sled 
by  experience  as  essential  to  the  profitable  and  well-regu- 
lated existence  of  largo  mining  establishments  have  been 
freely  adoptcil,  as  we  are  here  unfetlured  by  thoae  formalities 
and  restraints  which  influence  (he  continental  systems,  in- 
dividual interest  being  allowed  a full  and  unlimited  scop{>. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
a gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a mining-engineer, 
Mr.  John  Tat  lor,  who  hxs  thu«  treated  it,  in  runnertion 
with  laic  mcciianical  improvements  in  tho  art  of  mining:— 

‘ Important  as  the  itnprovements  are  which  we  have  con- 
templated in  the  iiHirumenis  which  tho  progress  of  physical 
science  lias  pla<x'<l  in  our  hands,  those  which  relate  to  tho 
governmciil  of  large  liodies  of  workmen,  to  the  inducement 
to  active  cntcqirisc  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  miners,  lo 
the  removal  of  diHiculties  in  their  way,  or  of  placing  them 
in  circumstances  most  favourable  to  effective  exertion,  arc 
even  more  important,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  judicious 
application  of  those  very  inventions  which  have  been  noticed. 
It  must  be  recoUecled  that,  nfier  all,  tlio  great  expenditure 
in  mining  is  for  manual  labour,  and  that  we  liave  no  means 
as  yet  devised  for  penetrating  the  rocks  which  contain  mi- 
neral treasures  but  tbo«u  afforded  by  the  patient  and  unre- 
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mittinti'  labour  of  a great  number  of  men.  The  n^gulation 
thereforu  of  lhi»  force,  and  its  due  application,  i#,  after  all, 
more  inipurtantto  the  suoccsa  of  mines  than  even  the  must 
ingenious  mo’hanical  expdlients.  As  an  army  would  un- 
duubledly  fail,  however  well  provided  with  the  most  perfect 
artillery  and  all  the  best  coustruclod  implements  of  war, 
unless  the  men  of  which  it  might  be  composed  were  well 
directed,  ihcir  efforlH  well  corabinetl,  and  their  courage  well 
assur^.'d  by  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  so  in  mining  wo 
may  collect  and  apply  the  most  complete  mechanical  ar- 
rangements; but  It  the  greater  power  of  manual  labour  be 
not  wiftuly  directed,  no  bencllciul  results  can  be  expected.’ 
iSi^lrm  of  TulWfjrk  and  Tribute.^  Such  being  the  leading 
features  of  mining  economy,  we  may  proceed  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  thev  arc  practically  carried  into 
oflect,  more  especially  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines  of 
Cornwall,  where,  both  from  the  amount  of  capital  aod  the 
number  of  men  emplo)ecl,  every  exertion  has  liccn  made  to 
jierfoct  the  mining  system,  the  results  of  which  have  since 
uwn  extended  from  thence  to  other  parts  of  England  All 
the  underground  work  of  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  indeed  of 
most  other  districts,  is  of  two  distinct  kinds:  dead  work,  or 
(hat  carried  on  iii  tho  rock,  or  meialUfi^'oiis  deposit,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  and  discovery  ; and  pmdnetivo  labour,  whi^i 
Is  employed  in  tho  actual  breaking  down  and  extraction  of 
tho  ore.  Now  it  is  in  tbe  performance  of  (he  mimenso 
amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  in  these  operations,  and 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  drciising  ibo  ores,  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  mining  oonsUts;  and  the  great  merit 
of  the  Cornish  plan  lies  in  performing  the  whole  by  a system 
of  contracts,  which  edcctually  unite  fora  time  the  interests 
of  the  miner  and  his  employer,  while,  being  renewed  at 
moderate  intervals,  it  continually  allows  of  that  re-ailjust' 
ment  which  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  mine  may 
require.  Tlie  dead  work  is  denominated  ‘tutwork,'  ami 
the  raising  of  ores  • tribute;’  these  two  species  of  employ- 
ment being,  by  an  excellent  division  of  labour  common  in 
all  mines,  kept  entirely  separate  and  performed  bv  different 
individuals,  who  thus  acquire  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
their  peculiar  occupations.  The  mode  of  jiaymeiit  adoptc<l 
in  tutwork  and  tribute  is  enlirelv  different:  in  the  former 
case,  where  the  miner  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  £bC..  the  object  being  to  extract  as  much  useful  laliour 
as  possible  from  him  for  a given  sum,  he  is  paid  at  so  much 
per  fathom,  according  to  tho  work  done;  in  tho  latter  case, 
where  the  quality  of  tlie  ore  raised  is  a cointideration  equally 
important  with  its  quantity,  the  miner  receives  a certain  per- 
centage on  the  actual  value,  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  so 
m.my  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  that  value.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  above  principle  will  readily  bo  seen ; and  its 
advantages  are  still  further  tnereOK-d  hy  tho  open  and  pub- 
lic manner  in  which  tho  contracts  nre  made  hetwocn  the 
men  and  their  cmplorors,  thus  allowing  of  free  cumpetitinn 
os  regards  tho  formor,  and  proving  an  equally  effcotivo 
chock  against  oppression  from  the  latter. 

Tho  usual  period  for  making  new  arrangements  with  tho 
men  is  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  when,  all  previous 
bargains  having  expired,  both  parties  arc  again  |MTfectly 
free  to  regulate  their  contracts.  Previously,  then,  to  this 
day,  every  part  of  the  mine  is  visited  and  iu'^pected  by  the 
underground  agents,  who  afterwards  consult  together,  and 
determine  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  next  two  months, 
registering  in  detail  the  work  to  bo  })crfurmud,  and  what 
they  consider  a.s  a fair  price  to  be  paid  for  each  scparutoitcm. 
On  tho  day  appointed  fur  tho  'setting  ' or  'survey,'  as  it  is 
termed,  tho  men  who  u>ually  work  in  the  mine,  together 
with  others  who  may  wish  for  cmpluvmcnt  there,  assemble 
round  the  raino-oflice,  upon  a small  covered  platform,  in 
front  of  which  tho  agents,  nt  tho  appointed  time,  make 
their  appearance  with  a book  in  which  their  previous  exa- 
mination has  been  registered.  Every  piece  of  work  to  bo 
performed  in  tho  roino  is  then  called  out  in  succession,  and 
accurately  defined,  and  tho  men  make  nt  the  time  a proposi- 
lion  for  working  it  on  certain  terras.  The  price  thus  offered 
is,  in  the  first  place,  usually  more  than  would  bo  fair,  or  than 
the  men  themselves  expoci  to  got ; consequently,  tho 
moment  a price  has  liocn  named,  another  offer  will  be  ma»le 
somewhat  lower,  and  so  on  till  fair  terms  have  been  pro 
poscil,  wlien  tho  competition  (except  in  rare  ca.-»es)  will 
cease,  and  the  work  or  ‘bargain’  is  considero'l  a.s  taken  by 
the  last  and  lowest  bidder,  whose  name  is  immediately 
registered  opposite  to  its  description  in  tho  setting-book. 
As  each  piece  of  work  will  reciuire  the  labour  not  of  ooo 


individual  but  of  many,  tho  transaction  is  still  further  aim 
plified  by  tbe  bargain  being  taken  and  the  contract  made 
with  one  person  only,  each  gung  of  men  accustoiueil  to 
work  together  always  selecting  one  of  their  number  to 
rcprc:H:nt  and  act  for  them  on  these  occasions.  It  is  evi- 
dently desirable  that  there  should  bo  S'.ime  plan  for  binding 
the  men  to  their  ongageraems,  so  that  they  should  not  bo 
capriciously  given  up  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as,  owing  to  Ibo 
frequent  fluctuations  of  richness  or  of  hardness  incideut 
to  the  vein  or  to  the  ruck  in  which  they  ixmy  be  working, 
they  may  find  themseUus  unublo  to  realise  the  amount  of 
wages  which  they  had  anticipated:  sometimes  indeed  tho 
change  may  be  so  great,  tliat  it  is  not  wortli  their  while  to 
go  on  with  It  at  all.  To  meet  these  contingencies  there  is 
in  most  large  loines  a printed  !M:t  of  regulations,  to  which 
nil  the  miners  working  there  must  subscribe ; and  by  which 
fines  arc  established  fur  the  iion-fulfilmenl  of  contracts, 
sufPcieiuly  heavy  to  prevent  them  from  being  given  up 
while  any  fair  probability  exists  of  their  being  completed 
at  any  reasonafile  rate  of  remuneration.  In  tins  manner 
the  exurtions  of  the  working  miner  are  called  into  action, 
and  prompted  to  surmount  many  of  the  minor  obstacles  and 
fluctuations  which  often  baffle  his  calculations.  Although 
it  may  appear  liarsh  to  exact  n fine  when  a losing  piece  uf 
work  IS  given  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  llib  vein  will  often  improve  in  quality  instead  of  dete- 
riorating ; and  in  that  case  the  miner  will  bo  greatlv  bvue- 
fited,  as  his  labour  will  be  cmploved  upon  rich  ores  at  tbu 
same  high  rate  of  payment  that  was  Irargained  for  poorer 
ones;  and  from  this  favourable  change  he  may  benefit  as 
much  as  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  co-purtners  will 
allow,  till  the  fixed  lime  for  the  renewal  of  the  coiitracU 
again  comes  round.  The  set  of  regulations  before  alluded 
to  presenbe  such  other  rules  and  fines  as  are  found  nece»- 
sary  for  tlie  proper  manageroenl  and  ixmduct  of  the 
ami  by  means  of  this  simple  code,  the  results  of  mutual  and 
acknowlcflgdl  interests,  it  U found  in  practice  that  the 
necessary  discipline  can  be  kept  up  over  tnc  large  bodies  uf 
men  employed  in  our  most  extensive  mines. 

Supm«(c«(/c«cc.— The  mode  of  superintendence  by 
which  the  foregoing  system  is  kept  in  due  check  is  very 
simple : the  principle  of  self-interest  which  jiervades  the 
wl>J]c  reuders  unnecessary  much  of  that  minuto  control 
which  would  otherwise  be  needed.  Thu  business  of  a mine 
naturally  divides  itself  into  Hcveral  departments— the  under- 
ground operations,  tlie  pit-work  and  mnebiucry,  the  dressing 
and  surfaco-woik,  accounts  and  financial  matters,  and 
lastly,  tho  general  control.  For  each  of  these  departments 
proper  agents  or  supcrintondcMits  are  appointed,  all  being 
siibonlmatu  to  a goiietal  manager,  who  communicates  and 
advi.vos  with  the  whole  body  of  the  shareholders  or  * adven- 
turers' at  staldl  porio^ls,  or  more  commonly  only  with  a 
select  committee  chosen  by  them,  the  whole  body  meeting 
but  once  a year.  It  may  be  observed  that  tho  agents  of  a 
mine  ore  usually  choicn  from  tho  most  intelligent  work- 
ing-miners. who  arc  peculiarly  well  qualified  by  their 
thorough  practical  knowledge  both  to  form  a sound  judgment 
upon  the  stato  of  tho  works,  and  to  keep  a check  u|ion  any 
frauds  which  might  be  attempted  by  tne  men,  while  this 
selection  affordsa  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct  among 
them,  since  it  may  be  attended  with  such  odvancomenU 
The  general  control  of  extciuiivo  mines  is  of  course  confided 
to  men  uf  superior  education  and  ability,  by  whom  scientific 
attainments  aro  brought  to  tbe  aid  of  tbe  practical  know- 
ledge which  superintends  the  inferior  departments. 

Eduration  and  Qwdtfioaiions  A/i»er«. — We  may  con- 

clude thb  article  by  a few  remarks  on  the  education  and 
qualifications  uf  miners,  and  upon  those  institutions  which 
have  lately  been  established  with  a view  to  improvement  in 
this  respect.  The  business  of  the  miner  is  essentially  a 
practical  one,  and  can  only  be  acquired  iu  tlie  recesses  uf 
the  mine,  and  amidst  the  bu^  operations  carried  on  upon 
its  surface.  Though  this  obvious  truth  must  be  admittod 
to  its  full  extent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  tbe  results 
of  science  must,  thongh  u nconsciously  to  t he  m iner,  be  needed 
at  every  step.  In  the  most  costly,  the  most  anxious,  and  at 
the  samo  time  tho  roost  precarious  of  all  mining  proceMo^ 
the  exploralion  of  the  ground  for  purposes  of  discovery  and 
trial,  goolog}’  may  be  made  of  the  highest  value : in  under- 
standing the  nature  and  value  uf  tho  neterogeneoue  imneral 
bodies  presented  to  our  viow  in  underground  works,  dietnie- 
try  and  luiuexalogy  arc  essential,  and  it  is  euUrcly  upon  the 
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ftirmcr  science  that  the  whole  art  of  metallurgy  is  established. 
Aguin.  we  lave  seen  that  machinery  and  mechanical  cod- 
trivanco  ore  necessary  at  every  slep  of  the  miner  s progress, 
a oircuiiistance  which  renders  a knowldlge  of  mcclianics 
in  iUpen&abiu  r ond  in  pursuing  the  complicated  upcralions 
of  underground  discovery,  loss  and  error  can  only  be  avoided 
by  tlie  aid  of  geometry  and  subterranean  surveying. 

Thus  then  ue  may  perceive  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowledge  in  mining,  there  is  a wide  scope  lor  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  also ; in  fact  it  is  continually  in 
requisition,  not  merely  in  the  general  arrangements,  but  in 
tho  details  also,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  possosseil,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  mining  classes.  Among  those  nations 
of  Europe  by  which  mining  is  most  successfully  cultivalCHl, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  scientific  knuwletlgu  among  miners 
have  long  been  pcrceiveil,  and  ample  provisions  have  been 
made  lor  its  attainment,  os  may  be  seen  in  the  mining- 
schools  of  Franco  ami  Germany.  Although  Great  Britain 
possesses  the  richest  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
wwld,  it  is  a singular  fact  that,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  means  of  instruction  for  those  who  ore  designc<l  for  the 
profession  of  mining.  Tlius  both  the  working  miner  and 
the  mine  agent  have,  in  this  country.no  knowledge  whatever 
of  llio  principles  on  which  the  success  of  their  operations 
depends,  but  proceed  entirely  upon  the  practical  skill  which 
they  may  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  their 
experience.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  English  miner  has  accomplished  too  most  dillicuU 
undertakings,  has  conducted  mines  on  tho  must  extensive 
scale,  and  has  met  with  most  successful  results;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  increasing  ilepth  of  our  mines,  and  the 
competition  to  which  we  are  now  exposed  from  foreign 
countries,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  defect  should  at  length 
be  removed,  and  that  tho  English  miner  should  add  to  nis 
acknowledged  and  invaluable  practical  skill  all  tho  beneQls 
Olid  resources  to  be  attained  from  scicntiGc  knowledge. 

Mininx  SchooU, — When  Ireotingof  the  history  of  mining 
at  tho  beginning  of  tliis  article,  the  cstablishmciH  of  several 
institutions  fur  the  attainment  of  thoeo  acquirements  which 
are  needed  in  tho  professions  of  civil  engineering  and 
mining  was  noticed  as  forming  the  most  recent  event  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  in  a few  years'  lime  the  bcncllis 
thus  derived  will  no  doubt  bo  strikingly  apparent.  Thu 
mining-school  of  Cornwall  recently  ]dacod  in  operation 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  will  supply  ublu  minors  well  in- 
structed in  all  that  relates  to  tho  working  of  our  tin,  cop|>er, 
and  load  mines ; while  the  university  of  Durham  will  pro- 
duce mining  engineers  whose  qualifications  will  have  a 
mure  especial  reference  to  the  w-orking  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  which  occur  in  tlie  fttratificd  rocks  of  the  north  of 
England.  Thus  by  introducing  a system  of  sound  mining 
education,  and  by  the  continual  progress  of  science,  aided 
by  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  ruade  by  government  to 
supply  desiderata  which  have  long  been  required  by  the 
raining  interest,  we  may  hope  still  to  maintain  our  mines 
in  a nourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  their  duptli,  their 
heavy  expenditure,  and  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
countries. 

MINING,  COAL.  Although  it  would  bo  impracticable  to 
enter  upon  tbo  various  mollifications  of  mining  processes 
which  are  required  in  the  working  of  all  tiie  varied  natural 
depositaries  of  m:.icral  wealth,  tno  peculiarities  of  coal- 
mining ore  such  as  to  require  a brief  notice,  important  and 
extensive  as  are  the  coal-rniiu»  of  this  country,  and  tbo  arts 
and  manu&ctures  supporle«l  by  them. 

Tile  nature  and  distribution  of  our  carboniferous  dcixisits 
have  been  already  fully  described  in  the  article  Ck)AL- 
Fielj>s.  In  working  mines  of  cool,  or  indeed  of  iron- 
stone or  rock-salt,  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  in 
beds,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  effectual  ofiening  and 
extraction  of  a tolerably  uniform  mass  of  snuill  thickness 
but  of  great  borizonial  extension.  Tbo  process  thus  differs 
considerably  from  the  working  of  mineral  veins,  where  the 
object  of  research  is  fluctuating  and  irregular  in  its  produce, 
and  either  vertical  or  highly  inclimd  in  its  position.  The 
thickness  of  bods  of  coal  may  be  said  generally  to  vary  from 
Uiree  or  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  although  sometimes,  when 
several  seams  corac  together  without  any  intervening  layers 
of  rock,  they  may  expand  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  ‘ ten-yard  coal ' of  Staffoitlshiro.  j 
In  every  eoal-flelil  tliore  are  many  seams  of  coal  at  greater 
or  lete  iulervab,  one  below  anotht^r.  of  which  os  many  as  , 


throe  or  four  are  frequently  worked  in  tho  same  mine;  and 
intersiratified  with  tho  rock  which  divides  them  there  are 
in  many  coal-nelds  cxlrcmvly  productive  beds  of  ironstonu, 
which  arc  wrought  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  a similar  man- 
ner with  the  coal. 

The  mode  of  working  coal  mines  will  be  most  clearly  un- 
derstood by  tracing  the  works  from  their  commencement,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  article.  From  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  coal  and  the  known  extension  of  its 
bods  over  very  considerable  areas,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  bo 
found  in  the  trials  which  are  made  for  it,  if  curried  on  with 
proper  judgment.  The  prubaMu  existence  of  beds  of  coal  in 
depth  ha\'ing  been  ascertained,  and  perhu|n  the  beds  them- 
selves discovered  by  boring,  the  first  process  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  from  the  surfuce  so  as  to  intersect  the 
various  strata  containing  the  coal,  ond  of  course  as  monv  of 
the  beds  of  coal  os  are  considered  to  be  worth  working.  The 
shaft  is  generally  circubr,  and  may  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  six  or  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter; the  upper  portion,  as  far  down  os  the  solid  n>ck,  is 
cither  bricked  or  walled,  and  where  the  ground  is  weak  this 
casing  may  be  continued  throughout.  On  reaching  the  first 
workable  seam  of  coal,  the  sinking  of  tho  pit  is  for  a time 
suspended,  and  a broad  straight  passage  termed  a ‘bord* 
or  ' gate*  is  driven  from  it  u|H*n  the  seam  of  coni  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  breadth  of  this  passage  is  usuallv 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  formed  the  w hole  height  of 
the  scam  of  coal,  so  as  to  cxpxrse  the  stratum  above,  which  is 
called  the  * roof,’  and  the  ono  below,  which  is  termed  the 

* thill,’  and  its  direction  is  always  arranged  so  a.s  to  follow 
the  cleavage  of  the  coal  which  forms  its  sides,  which  thus 
presents  a clean  uniform  surface.  When  the  bord  or 

* rooiber-gatu’  has  proceeded  some  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  pit,  narrow  (lafsages,  termed  ' headways,'  are  driven 
from  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  exactly  at  right  angles;  and 
when  these  have  procecHled  eight  or  ten  yards,  they  arc 
made  to  communicate  with  another  bord,  which  is  opened 
parallel  to  the  first  and  on  each  side  of  it.  It  will  Ik>  seen 
Uiat  by  continuing  this  syslotn  of  excavation  the  bed  of  coal 
will  bo  eutirely  laid  open  and  intersectiHl  by  a setries  of 
broad  parallel  passages  or  bords  about  eight  yards  apart, 
commuiiicatuig  with  cacli  other  by  narrower  passages  or 
‘ hi  ailways,'  which  cross  them  at  right  angles,  and  likewise 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  mines;  immense  srinare 
or  rectangular  pillars  of  coal  being  left  standing  between 
the  two.  A coal-mine  in  thin  state  is  not  in  fact  unlike  a 
regularly-built  town ; tlic  bords  and  headways  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  principal  streets  and  the  narrower  stnvts 
which  cross  them ; while  the  pillars  of  coal  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  intermediate  masses  of  buildings. 

The  water  encountered  in  the  above  operations  is 
drawn  to  tho  surface  by  a powerful  steam-engine  crecti^l  <m 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  as  also  to  raise  the  coal  and 
rubbish,  for  which  purpose  cither  ‘ corves’  or  baskets  are 
commonly  employeil.  Supposing  the  above  operations  to 
have  been  successful  as  regards  tho  prospects  of  the  mine, 
another  shaft  will  now  bo  cummoiu-ed  at  some  distance  fruui 
tho  first,  and  when  the  communication  between  them  has 
been  effected,  the  one  lieitig  made  downcast  and  the  oIIut 
upca<it,  the  air  is  conducted  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
through  all  the  bords  and  workings,  which  it  must  traverse 
in  succession  in  consequenec  of  ’ stoppings'  or  doors  which 
are  fixed  in  various  places  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  give 
a proper  direction  to  the  current  passing  to  the  upcast  shufi. 
Till  such  communication  can  be  formed,  the  first  shaft  may 
be  divided  by  a * brattice  ' or  partiiiun,  and  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  both ; some  few  «^-mincH  arc  indeed 
wurkeil  entirely  in  this  manner,  but  tho  danger  of  explusum 
is  considerable  when  the  workings  become  extensive. 

^Vhlle  the  workings  on  iliu  first  scam  of  coal  are  (Iiuh 
going  on,  the  shaft  may  be  sunk  to  a second  or  third  seam, 
whore  similar  operations  will  be  comraenood,  small  under- 
ground pits  or  ' staples’ being  sunk  at  intervals  from  the 
workings  on  tlie  upper  seam  to  those  on  the  seam  indow, 
by  which  vontilatiou  will  be  promoted.  These  operations, 
like  those  d«»icribed  in  the  funner  article,  may  be  carried  on 
indefinitely,  and  will  thus  in  time  form  an  extensive  col- 
liery. The  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  workings  how- 
ever are  greatly  mo^ifierl  by  the  occurrence  of  faults  and 
other  local  accidents,  and  the  pillars  themselves  are  finally 
removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  subsidences  of  the 
roof  and  undulations  of  the  floor,  which  present  a most 
frightful  appearaiice  to  the  stranger. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  pitman  carriee  bia  excavation 
\jpon  the  coal  is  by  cutting  a narrow  Assure  in  tho  seam  on 
each  side  of  the  bnnh  anti  undermining  the  coal  between, 
finally  detaching  the  great  cubical  ma»*  thus  circumaenbed 
by  putting  in  two  or  three  shots,  whudi  are  simultaneously 
fired  at  the  lop  of  the  seam.  From  CO  to  80  or  lUO  tons  of 
coal  may  thus  l«e  brought  down  at  once,  when  it  is  put  into 
corses  drawn  along  a Irmn-roail  to  the  shaft,  and  ihenre 
rai»e<l  by  u ntcam-enginc  to  ilie  surface,  where  it  is  oficn 
pusxiHl  over  gratings  or  ‘scieens*  in  order  to  separate  tlio 
siiiflU  pulverixeil  coal  from  the  larger  masses,  ahich  in  coal  | 
countries  are  aUmc  valuable.  | 

III  mines  winch  arc  not  endangcml  by  explosive  gaMis  or 
‘fire  damp.'  the  ciial  miner  or  •pitman’  is  guideil  in  his 
u)K‘r%iions  by  the  usual  subterranean  light— a small  candle  i 
stuck  into  a piece  of  moist  clay  ; but  where  the  fire-damp  ' 
is  apprehended  the  safety-lamp  is  used,  which  has  long  su-  j 
pei>L-dwl  the  primitive  contrivunce  of  the  sloel  mill,  the 
light  of  which  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  a Hint  with 
llie  edge  of  a wheel  kept  in  rapid  motion.  Notw  ithstanding 
the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  the  improvements  which  , 
iiave  tuki-n  place  in  ventilation,  o<«tdenu  from  explosion  I 
are  unforlunulely  still  of  freouent  omirrenee,  oltliough  I 
perhaps  ill  most  cases  they  may  be  Iracouble  to  some  neglect  . 
or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  ilie  men  themselves. 

Ml'MUM.  [Le.mi,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  a;u.]  i 

MINK,  a name  for  the  Vison-woasel,  MutULi  {Putoriut) 
Vutim.  [Weasels.]  i 

MINNISINGEUS.  [Germany— i 
turej\  1 

MINNOW.  [LEUciscrs] 

MINUli,  (Ijilm)  Lftt,  or  Lesser,  is  a term  used  to  dis-  [ 
tini'Uish  the  mode  or  key  that  lakes  a minor  3rd.  It  is  also 
applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  but  chietly  to  the  3rd- 
The  miuor  3rd  comprises  a tone  and  a semitone-*- a,  C:  the 
major  3rd  is  composed  of  two  whole  tone*— c,  e.  [Key; 
Mode.]  1 

MINORCA.  [Menorca.]  1 

MINO.S,  in  history,  appears  as  the  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
TlioM'  critics  who  consider  all  the  personages  of  mythologi*  ; 
cal  history  as  htlle  more  than  names  to  which  is  attached 
the  history  of  s>cial  devolupnienl,  would  view  .Minos  simply 
ns  the  concentration  of  that  spirit  of  order  w hich  al>uut  (its 
time  began  to  exhibit  m the  island  of  Cictc  the  forms  of  a 
regular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  cun^ider,  because  there  . 
is  much  itmIouble(Uy  mylhulugicsl  about  the  history  of! 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concurrent 
testimony  ommcydidcsund  Aristotle  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  in  their  times,  tliat  Minus  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  pos*c*ssed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  Aeconhng  to  the  latter  author,  |>o  conquered  and  , 
coluiiiscd  several  islandn,  and  at  Iu»t  {lerished  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily. 

In  tho  second  book  of  tho  *1*0111108.’  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  hetwoen  tho  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  and 
no  there  ascribes  the  c-stahlishmenl  of  the  Cretan  laws  to 
Minos.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by  the  connection 
which  existed  between  Crete  amt  Sparta,  owing  to  colonies.  , 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has  no  doubt  suggested  the 
llusiry  invented  and  supported  by  Miiller.  llml  Minos  was  a 
Doric  prince ; a theory,  as  Mr.  Thirlwalt  asserts,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  aniienis.  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  tho 
Jli story  u/(jrrece,  i.  135. 

Some  pust-ilumeric  authorilios  make  Minos  a judge  in 
H.ides  in  company  with  «1iacus,  Kliadaraanihus  being  chief 
judge.  In  this  character  he  »p()enrs  in  a short  Platonic  dia- 
logue callerl  * Minos,’  or  'on  law,'  which  however  some  cri- 
tics consider  spurious. 

Minos  is  a son  of  Jupiter;  this  being  the  usual  ineihuil 
taken  by  the  mytliographcrs  to  express  a person  so  aniient 
that  they  coubl  )mt  him  on  a level  with  no  mere  inurlul; 
and  from  Jupiter,  as  his  father,  he  learns  ihuEO  laws  which 
he  afterwards  delivers  to  men. 

Minus  is  chietly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a jieriod 
when  hMory  anil  inytliolugy  iiUerktre,  and  as  uniting 
in  Ins  own  |H-'r-on  the  chief  charaetcruticii  of  both.  Hois 
a son  of  Jupiter  ami  }et  the  (irnt  posnessor  of  a navy;  a 
iudge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  li*ss  for  that  a king  of  Crete. 
It  is  very  curious,  that  Crete,  lo  lamuus  at  this  age,  both 
fur  its  naval  p>wer  and  fur  being  the  birth-place  oftheOIym* 

riian  Roils,  should  never  ufierw'ards  liavo  attained  anything 
ike  that  celebrity  which  its  position  sevnned  to  promise.  Its 
oillcc  seems  to  have  bi.^n  that  of  leading  tho  way  in  naval 


su{weroacy.  Too  insulated  fur  power  of  a durable  natnre, 
it  was  Ium'i  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  glories  of  Athena 
and  Sparta;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  ita 
aisular  f«rm  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  refinement) 
gave  It  (hat  concentrated  energy  which  in  an  early  age  is 
irrcKistibie. 

(Homer.  65;  xiii.  450;  x\r.Z2l  \ Odyssey,  xix.  175; 
Thucydides,  i..  c.  3 ; Plato,  Laics,  b.  i.  and  ii.,  and  * Minos 
Aristotle.  PttliUc,  b.  ii.  and  vii ; /'A«/o/o;ficia/  Museum,  • On 
the  Names  of  some  of  the  Anie-Hcllcmc  InhabilanU  of 

MINCJTAUR,  son  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  by  a bull. 
He  lived  on  man's  fie!>h.  fur  which  reason  Minos  put 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  Dic<lulus,  feeding  him  with  cri- 
minals, and  afterwards  with  the  youths  and  maidens  sent 
from  Athens.  Theseus,  by  help  of  Ariadne,  killed  him, 
thereby  delivering  the  Alhemans  from  the  obligation 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  eaten.  8uch  is  the  mytho- 
logical slorv.  Its  meaning  is  uiux-rtain.  It  very  likely 
belongs  to  ibat  class  of  mythological  tales  which  express  a 
pohiu-al  fact,  and  the  connection  in  winch  Theseus  stands 
with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theory,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  are  generally  such  cRecis  as  would  be 
produced  in  huitorical  tiroos  by  the  cuurse  of  events  in  the 
i'ormatiun  of  a polity.  i»uch  at  least  are  his  exploits  in 
and  about  Attica,  and  there  appears  no  sound  reason  to  ex- 
clude this  from  tho  numlter.  - It  tnav  then  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  under  the  slayiiig  of  the  Minotaur  is  shadowed 
forth  (he  abolition  of  certain  ubstuclcs  existing  in  the  way 
of  free  interoourso  between  Athens  and  Crete.  But  tlie 
descent  of  tlic  Minotaur  from  Pai^iphae  (llamfai)),  probably 
a name  of  the  maun,  and  the  Hull,  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs, 
may  perhaps  imply  some  astrunoiiiical  fact  connected  wiib 
(he  recurrence  of  ihe  tribute  paid  to  Crete.  Ttie  affection 
of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological  language,  may 
bo  taken  to  mean  a union  of  Cretan  and  Attic  tribes. 
U should  be  obMjrvtMl  that  Srhwenk,  in  a very  fanciful  but 
ingenious  treatise  on  mvthuhigy.  ct^nsiders  the  first  two  syl- 
lables of  the  word  Miiiutaurto  be  identical  with  meis  or 
•men*  (/in'c  or  fif'iv  utiro^),  the  German  mnnd,  and  Ihe 
Kiighsh  utoon,  so  that  we  get  tho  two  parents  of  tho  Mioo- 
tanr  in  the  two  fiarts  of  ns  name.  Tliis  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  name  suggested  tho  genealogy,  and  that 
the  last  syllable  refviTed  not  (o  a bull's  being  the  father  of 
tho  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  (hut  horns  were  a symbol  of 
the  inuon-godde^s,  whirh  may  bcciUicr  Hera,  Juno(as  lo), 
or  Artemis.  la  that  oue,  as  tho  slaying  of  Marsyaa  by 
.^fiollo  undoubtedly  means  the  replacing  of  a worship  of 
which  Marsyaswas  (he  type,  by  that  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis ; so  tho  slaying  of  tliu  Tilitiotaur  by  Tlieseus  migbt 
mean  the  introduction  of  the  Attic  worship,  in  place  of  lite 
prev  iously  prevalent  Dorian  form.  (Hoeck,  A'rc(a;  Schwuuk, 
Mtflh-)los**che  Andeutunsen,  p.  65.) 

MINbiv,  a guverninenl  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
division  called  Wv^st  Riuisia  (formerly  Lithuania),  lius  be- 
tween 51®  12' and  55®  5ti' N.  lal.  and  25®  Ib'end  3U®  50'  E. 
lung.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Witepsk,  on  the  east 
by  Mohilew,  on  tlie  south-east  by  Tscbernigow,  on  the  south 
by  Kiew  and  Wolliynia,  on  the  we»l  by  Grodno,  and  on  (he 
uurth-vvobt  by  Wilna.  Its  area  is  about  37.iKU)  w{uare  miles, 
and  the  population  1.2U5,(JUU.  This  government  is  divided 
into  ten  circles.  The  face  of  (he  country  is  one  vast  plain, 
brukca  only  here  and  (hero  by  a lull  or  the  high  banks  of 
the  rivers.  In  (he  north  and  east  there  are  large  forests, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-wwst  extensive  marshes.  Tltere 
is  a great  diversity  of  soil;  in  tho  north  it  is  dry,  and  lu 
some  ]iarls  extremely  fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and 
barren  sandy  tracts.  In  the  south  it  is  generally  wet  and 
marshy,  yet  it  contains  large  Iraris  which  arc  very  fer- 
tile: tho  murshes  aUo  arc  rendered  proiluctivo  with  little 
labour,  and  evciithe  heathsyield  tutliocffortsof cultivation. 

The  priiici{uil  rivers  arc  tlie  Diina  and  the  Dnic)>cr,  both 
of  which  however  only  touch  the  frontier;  the  foimer 
(lows  for  0 short  space  between  this  province  and  Wilna, 
and  the  latter  on  (lie  south-east  divides  it  from  Tschcr- 
ntgow.  Among  the  rivers  lliat  How  into  the  Diina  are  the 
Desna,  which  comes  from  Wilna,  and  joins  it  at  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  tho  Ulla,  which  feeds  the  Beresina 
canal,  which  unites  the  Beresina.  the  Diina,  and  tho  Dnieper. 
The  Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  its  must  im- 
purtnnt  tributaries,  the  Piipez,  which  comes  from  Grodno, 
and  tbe  Bercbiuu,  which  ti-es  in  the  circle  of  Desna,  and 
hav  ing  received  suvorul  minor  sUcamsfoUs  into  theDoiepoC 
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on  tho  frontier  of  tliis  provinco.  In  the  falel  retreat  of  the 
French  arm;  from  Russia  in  1812,  it  sustained  great  losson 
the  banks  of  this  river.  There  are  many  otiier  riven  of  less 
note.  The  province  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  climate  is  not  very  <lifT«*rent  from  that  of  White 
Kussio.  Tlie  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  tho  rivers  are 
every  year  frozen  over  for  some  time ; in  spring  there  are 
frequently  hard  frosts  at  night ; the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south  ; in  atitumn  the  weather  is 
agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night  fivsts  return  in 
September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  On 
thu  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  more  so  in  tho  north 
than  in  the  south.  The  plica  Polonica  is  more  common 
than  in  Lithuania  and  White  Riisnia. 

Agnculiuro  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
nnd  might  raise  them  to  a considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
if  they  applied  themselves  properly  to  it ; but  Minsk  is  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  all  the?  provinces  in  the  empire 
with  respect  to  its  agriculture.  Tho  delds  urc  ill  cultivoterl, 
tho  agricultural  implements  wretched,  and  the  cattle  misera- 
ble. The  circles  oi  PinskandMozyr  are  real  deserU.  Thcgrain 
generally  cultivated  is  rye,  but  the  peasants  grow  also  some 
barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landonmcrs  groxr 
some  wheat.  Buckwheat  is  grown  on  thcheajhs.  The  only 
other  agricultural  products  are  tlux  and  hemp,  both  of  excels 
lent  quality,  wliicli  furnish  linseed  and  tow  for  exportution. 
Kitchen  vegetables  nnd  fruit  are  very  little  cultivated,  ex- 
ceptmthcgunlensofthe  nobles.  Then*  .ire  extensive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supplies  g«ssl  timber  for 
building,  planks,  and  masts,  and  yu?ld»  likewise  much  resin, 
pitch,  and  potash.  All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests, 
which  contain  deer,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beaver*. 
Otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens,  and  wild  boars.  Thu 
horses  are  of  tho  Polish  breed,  and  aru  very  spirited 
and  hardy,  but  neither  haiidsomu  nor  large.  Sumo  of  the 
Tiobics  have  studs  of  a superior  bret*d.  The  urus,  wild  bull, 
or  buffalo  (tho  onrocAs),  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
deepest  roccs.ses  of  the  forests.  The  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  towns  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobi- 
lity is  belter  attended  to  than  agriculture.  Sheep  arc 
numerous  in  the  nortliern  part,  and  the  great  landowners 
have  much  improved  the  brood.  The  peasants  have  only 
sheep  of  the  ordinary  breed,  and  in  the  south  very  few,  be- 
muse tho  food  in  the  marshes  does  not  agree  wtih  the  sheep. 
Goats,  swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywliero.  Tiioui!h  the 
rivers  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  abound  in  fisli, 
they  do  not  supply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  tho 
province,  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  from  the  Baltic.  Polish  cochineal 
is  collected,  espenally  in  the  south,  in  great  quantities,  and 
manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.  The  mine- 
rals are  lime,  marl,  and  atone  fur  building,  but  there  is  no 
inelal  except  bog-iron. 

Tho  domestic  industry  of  the  country-people  consists  in 
spinning  and  weaving  tlax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they 
make  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  tho  pea- 
santry. but  their  dwellings  are  so  small  that  they  have 
scarcely  room  for  a loom.  They  distil  brandy  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  The  manufactories  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable.  Tho  chief  arlielos  of  ex- 
portation are  square  timber  for  ship-building,  masts,  spars, 
planks,  pipe-staves,  and  potash;  besides  flax,  hemp,  lin- 
seed, corn,  honey,  wax,  cochineal,  and  cattle.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  various  races: — 1,  Little  Russians  (or  Russ- 
niak-ibwho  are  the  great  majority,  and  speak  a dialect  eora- 
pnsetlofRussianand  Polish.  2,  llithuniiians,  in  the  northern 
circles,  who  have  their  own  dialect.  3,  Poles,  consisting  only 
of  petty  nobles,  above  26.0UU,  nnd  a few  citizens,  with  a 
dialect  of  their  own.  4,  Tartars,  probably  near  50,000,  who 
speak  their  own  language,  and  remain  faithful  to  Islamisin. 
5,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  towns.  6.  Great  Rus- 
sians and  German' colonists,  in  small  numbers.  7,  Jews, 
fewer  in  proportion  than  in  the  rest  of  Poland.  8.  Some 
families  of  gyraius.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  Greek  church ; but  the  Catholics  ore  very  nu- 
merous ; and  there  are  some  Protestants.  The  Tartan  have 
their  mosques,  and  the  Jews  synagogues.  This  is  one  of  the 
moat  miserable  of  the  former  Polish  provinces ; the  towns  and 
villages  are  in  general  WTCtcbed,  chiefly  occupied  by  Jews, 
who  are  almost  exclusively  the  sbopkoopers,  publicans,  dis- 
tillers, and  even  butchers.  The  potty  nobility  are  scarcely 
above  the  peasants,  of  whom  only  tho  Tartars  are  reckoned 
free,  while  the  RiiHniaks,  lilhuanians,  and  gypsies  are  in 
P.  C.,  No.  943. 


the  most  degraded  state  of  vasHulagc,  which  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  thu  non-residence  of  the  grcjii  landowners, 

Minsk,  tho  chief  town,  in  33*  4u' N.  lat.  nnd  27‘*40'E. 
long.,  is  Hituated  on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Buresiiia.  Like  all  old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  a fine  cathedral, 
a handsome  theatre,  a gymnasium,  an  abbey  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  arclibi.*hup,  a Roman 
Catholic  bUhop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  thu  pro- 
vince. Tlicro  is  some  trade,  and  a much  fie(|tionicd  fair. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  a great  increase 
Would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  a few  )ears,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Stein,  in  1820,  at  I'JOO;  by  Hassel,  1820.  at  ,30110; 
but  by  Caniiabirli,  1H36,  Ilorscliulmaiin,  1833.  and  others  of 
e(]ual)y  recent  dates,  at  2i>,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are.  Bonrissow.  on  the  Bcrc.iino, 
with  30U0  inhabitants;  Sluzk,  with '>000  inhabiionis ; Daur- 
dow,  on  the  Horyn,  with  3500  inhabitants;  Neschwiisch, 
on  the  Uscha,  wiili  3500  inhabitants;  and  Pinsk,  which  is 
surrounded  with  immense  marshes,  and  has  coiisidcrablo 
manufactories  of  Russia  leather,  with  4500  inhabitants. 
Bobruisk,  on  the  Beresina,  now  one  nf  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  Russian  empire,  has  4700  inhabitants. 

MINSTREL,  from  the  French  and  that,  in 

all  probability,  from  MinittreUm,  a duiiiiuilive  t»l  lim 
Latin  mtmsfrr,  a*  a term  applied  to  a rln.-,®  of  jiersons 
who  were  to  administer  by  ilioir  skill  to  the  auui>eiiiont  of 
their  patrons.  ‘Ih©  minstrels’  observe*  Per  y, 'were  an 
order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who  subsisted  by  theartsof 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  reises  cump>>sed  by 
themselves  or  others.’  They  aUo  apiwar  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  aclion,  and  to  liaio 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  wore  miiclt 
admiml  in  those  rude  times  and  supplied  the  want  of  more 
refined  entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  ncigbliouring 
countries,  where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  considered 
complete  that  was  not  set  olT  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents;  and  where,  so  long  os  the  spirit  of  chivalry  sub- 
siKtod,  they  were  protected  and  caressed,  because  their 
songs  tende<l  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  tho 
times  and  to  encourage  a martial  spirit. 

7’hc  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  succes<^ors 
of  the  aniiont  bnrds,  who,  under  different  names,  were 
admired  and  revered,  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  the 
people  of  Gaul,  Britain.  Ireland,  and  the  north,  and  iudee<l 
by  almost  all  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  of 
Celtic  or  of  Gothic  race;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our 
own  Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  the  Danish  (rilics. 
Among  these  lliov  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Scalds, 
a word  which  denotes  ’smoothers  and  polishers  of  lan- 
guage.* In  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among 
them  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is  ever  shown  by  an 
ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  poetry  and  song,  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  inhahilerlliefore  their  removal  into  Britain,  Bishop 
Percy  reasonably  concludes  that  they  would  not  lay  aside 
all  their  reganl  fur  men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quitting 
their  German  forests ; at  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
antient  manners  and  opinions  they  would  still  hold  them  in 
high  estimation.  But  as  the  Saxons,  soon  aBer  their  esta- 
blishment ill  this  island,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  in 
proportion  as  literature  prevailed  among  Uiem,  this  rude 
admiration  would  begin  to  abate,  and  poetry  would  bo 
no  longer  a peculiar  profession.  Thus  the  poet  and  the 
minstrel  early  became  two  persons  in  this  island.  Poetry  was 
cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately ; and  many  of 
tho  most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure 
and  retirement  of  monasteries.  But  the  minstrels  continued 
a distinct  order  of  men  for  many  ages  aBer  the  Conquest, 
and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the 
bunsea  of  the  great 

This  derivation  of  the  minstrels  from  the  Scalds  and 
Gleemen  of  the  north  rests  on  fair  historical  testimony ; 
and  tho  reader  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  incidents 
recorded  of  several  Saxon  and  Danish  orinces,  who  as.>>umed 
the  disguise  of  Gleemen,  and  chanteo  to  the  harp  when 
exploring  a hostile  camp. 

lilt*  name  of  minstrel  is  however  Norman.  *It  is  well 
known,'  says  Percy, ' that  mi  the  Continent,  whence  our 
Norman  nobles  came,  the  bard  who  composed,  tho  harper 
Vot.  XV.-8  K 
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who  played  and  sang,  and  even  the  dancer  and  mimic,  were 
all  considered  as  of  one  cummunit),  und  were  even  all  in- 
cluded under  the  cutnmoii  uoinu  of  ininstreU hence  wo 
may  add  their  l^un  names  of  Mtmi,  Scurnst  Huinuwi, 
Joruiatnres,  &c- 

J</cuinlor  Jifffis  is  an  officer  holding  no  Iciis  than  throe 
villi  in  the  return  of  the  Lknuesilay  Survey  for  Glouces* 
tvrihire ; and  in  the  same  survey,  m Surrey,  we  have  a 
Joruiathx.  Waco,  Guiiuur,  and  our  own  histMians  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Huntingdon,  all  concur  in  the  stale- 
ineut  that  a warrior-minstrel  of  the  name  of  Taillefcr  rode 
iK't'ore  the  conqueror’s  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings  Ihnging  up  ami  catching  his  sword  in  deOunce,  and 
kingtiu;  the  sung  of  Roland. 

To  truce  the  existence  of  (he  minstrel  profession  minutely 
through  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Conquest 
aecins  unnecessary.  Kahere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Priory  in  SmilhQeld.  is  recorded  as  (ho  * mimta 
lifiCU  Henriri  1. nor  can  we  forget  the  cruel  punishment 
inlln-tud  on  Lucas  du  Barre  by  that  king,  for  exercising  the 
minstrel  art  to  his  disadvantage. 

If  king  Henry  11.  was  not  an  cacourager  of  minstrels. 
Ilia  son  Richard  was  him>clf  of  their  number.  Tlio  story  of 
Biondel  dc  Neslc,  who  went  in  search  of  Richard  in  hU 
captivity,  needs  hardly  to  Iw  repeated  heic.  It  is  not  so 
apocryphal  us  many  have  supposed.  Ho  came  to  a castle 
ni  which  he  beard  that  a |ierson  of  importance  was  cunilned ; 
his  pi  iYilegcd  character  gave  him  n near  across  to  the  for- 
tress. and  lie  began  a song  which  he  and  Richard  had  com- 
poM‘(l  together.  M'hon  Richard  heard  the  song,  Iic  knew 
it  was  Dtondel  that  sang  it;  ami  when  Biondel  paused  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  thu  king  began  the  other,  and 
cumplcled  the  M>ng. 

Tile  minstrels,  it  ap(>earj,  were  no  less  patronised  by 
Richard  than  by  the  favourites  and  chief  officers  of  his 
court.  Tyrwhit,  m his  ‘K-»say  on  the  Language  and  Vor- 
sillcalion  of  Chaucer’  {Cunt.  Tulet,  4U>.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  39), 
shows  from  iluvedeti  (hut  William  bishop  of  Kly,  Richard's 
chancellor,  is  expressly  tneiitionod  to  have  invited  singers 
und  ininstrvU  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  rewards; 
and  they,  in  return,  celebrated  him  us  the  most  accom- 
plished perbun  in  the  wotld. 

WuUuv  do  Heiningford  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  fidelity 
of  u minstrel  who,  in  I'ifi,  rushed  into  the  tent  of  Ed- 
ward 1 , at  that  time  only  prince,  while  on  his  cx|)editiun 
to  thu  Holy  l.oind,  to  rescue  his  naster  from  a Saracen 
assa.<o»in. 

In  Rymor’s  ‘ Frrdera’ (old  cd,  tom.  iii.,  p.  978)  we  find 
king  Edward  lU  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  rvign,  reward- 
ing liis  minstrel  \VilUam  de  Morlc,  eallcd  ' Hoi  de  North.' 
with  certain  huuses  in  the  vill  of  Pontefract,  wliicli  had 
lately  belonged  to  John  de  Botuler,  called  * Roi  Brunard* 
(probably  another  nnnatrel),  the  king’s  enemy. 

The  instances  of  regard  siiown  to  minstrels  in  suh>a.-ftucnt 
reigns  are  abundantly  numerous.  Wlieii  Henry  V,  was 
preparing  his  great  voyage  to  France  in  141i,  eighteen 
inmstreU  accompanied  hmi,  with  an  allowance  of  lit/,  ii 
day  i'uch  (Kyin.,  tom.  ix.,  pp.  '26U);  and  in  tho 
34lti  Henry  VJ..  x.n.  Uj6,  an  onlinanco  occurs  for  the 
impressment  of  youUis  to  supply  vacancies  hy  death  among 
the  king's  miustreln,  ‘ ad  ipiusdum  puerus,  ineiiibris  natura- 
libiis  elegantes,  in  arte  mmistrulbitus  instructus.  ubicunque 
inveiiiri  polerint,  lam  infra  liherlates  quatn  extra  capien- 
dum,  cl  in  servitio  nostro  ad  \ adia  noatra  (loncndum.’  ilbtd., 
tom.  xi..  p.  373.) 

Warloii,  in  his  * History  of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  iL,  p.  105, 
has  cited  several  instances  of  the  high  pay  to  minstrels  at  ' 
this  jHiri'id: — ‘ During  many  of  the  years  of  llic  reigu  of; 
Henry  VI.,’  he  siiys  ‘particularly  in  tho  year  1430,  at  the 
annual  feust  of  the  fraternity  of  tlio  Holy  Cross  at  Abing- 
don, a (own  in  Berkshire,  twelve  pricsls  each  received  loiir- 
pence  f»r  singing  a dirge ; and  itie  same  number  of  minstrels 
were  rewarded  each  with  two  shillings  and  fourpciicc,  beside 
diet  and  horse-meat.  Some  of  tlicso  miiiblrcls  came  only 
from  Maydcnhithe  or  Maidenhead,  a town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  same  county.  In  the  year  1441  eight  priests 
Were  hired  from  Coventry,  to  assist  in  celebrating  a yearly 
obit  in  the  church  of  the  neighlHiuring  priory  of  Alaxtukc ; 
os  wero  six  minstrels  called  mimi,  belonging  to  tho  family 
of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  castle  of  Max- 
stoke,  lu  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  liall  of  the  monustcry, 
during  thu  extruoidinary  refection  allowed  to  the  inonk.-i  un 
that  anniversary.  Two  shillings  were  given  to  thu  priests. 


and  four  to  the  minstrels;  and  the  latter  are  said  to  navo 
supped  in  camera  picta,  or  tho  painted  chamber  uf  thu 
convent,  with  tho  sub-prior;  on  which  occasion  the  cliunx- 
bcrlain  furnished  eight  massy  tapers  of  wax.* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a sergeant  of  the  king’s 
minstrels  occurs,  and  in  a manner  which  shows  the  conli- 
dential  character  of  this  officer,  and  his  facility  of  access  to 
tho  king  at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasions.  Hearne  hua 
printed  the  passage  relating  to  him  ki  a fragment  coiicurti- 
ing  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  end  of  Sprott'e 
'Chronicle*: — ‘And  as  he ’(the  king) ‘was  in  the  north 
contray.in  the  raonelh  of  Scp(crohre.as  he  lay  in  his  bedde, 
one  namid  Alexander  Carlisle,  that  was  tanaunt  qf  the 
\ mynttralUe,  came  to  him  in  grete  haste,  and  boue  him  aryae, 

I fur  he  hailde  cnemys  comming.' 

Fmm  this  ]>ehocl  however  the  real  character  of  thu  original 
minstrel  was  becoming  rapidly  extinguished,  and  even  tho 
name  seems  to  have  uecn  gradually  appropriated  to  the 
musician  only.  At  queen  Elizabeth’s  magnificent  eutor- 
(aiiimont  by  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1575.  it  is 
true  a personage  was  introduced  to  amuse  (he  queen,  iii  the 
attire  of  an  autient  minstrel,  who  culled  himself ‘a  squire 
minstrel  of  Middlesex ;’  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  a part  uf 
the  masquerade:  it  was  tho  representation  of  a former  day, 
nut  one  of  an  existing  profession.  J.,anebam  (‘Princely 
Pleasures  of  Kenilworth,’  Nichols’s  Progre$te$  nf  Queen 
/vVfz..vol.  i.)  sa\s:—' After  throe  lowliu  cooureios  he  cleered 
his  vuis  with  a nem  and  a reach,  and  spat  oulwiihal ; wiped 
hiz  lips  with  the  hullo  of  his  hand,  for  fyling  bis  napkin, 
tein|>er'd  a strii^  or  too  with  hiz  wreast,  and,  after  a little 
warbling  un  his  harp  fur  a prelude,  came  fourth  with  a 
solium  song,  warranted  for  sioory  oout  of  king  Arthurs 
arts.' 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degradation  of 
minstrelsy  «ra.s  cumpluted.  By  a statute  in  her  39th  year 
niiiistruls,  u^cthor  with  jugglers,  bcar-w-anis,  fencers,  com- 
mon players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  ainl  pedlars,  were  at  one 
sweep  ijiclude'l  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beg- 
gars, and  ailjudged  to  bo  punislied  accordingly,  kiison 
quotes  some  satirical  lines  in  allusion  to  this  statute,  written 
by  a Dr.  Bull:— 

* W'bi-B  Je^ai  wrnt  to  Jdirut*  hnq«r. 

Wbaao  wM  alMut  to  Jye, 

IK  luru  i)  th«>  fltnnktfvi*  util  (if  ilour*, 

Ami>Bf  ill*  : 

}tuilS«r*  Ui«v  jtr  «uh  ooecouMBt, 

And  lOgdM  by  mi  of  parliMnonl.' 

This  act  put  an  end  to  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy  as  a 
profession  ; and  the  modem  definition  of  minstrel  is  no 
more  than  ‘a  musician,  a player  u(>on  some  instrument.' 

MINT,  iht!  place  whore  money  w coined,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  myner,  and  that  in  all  probability  adopted  from  tho 
Latin  mnneta. 

Of  (he  manner  in  which  tho  Britons  conducted  (he  coin- 
age of  their  rude  substitutes  for  monev  no  notices  can  now 
be  recovered.  Few  regulations  indeed  would  be  required 
wheru  an  equality  of  weight  appears,  from  Ctrsar’s  account, 
to  have  been  tho  sole  object  in  view. 

If  the  Homans  actually  coined  money  in  Britain,  of  which, 
we  presume,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  their  mints  were  pro- 
bably su|>erinlendeii  by  the  same  officers  as  were  employed 
ill  other  parts  of  their  dominions  ; but  no  documents  have 
yet  been  prmluccd  in  proof  of  it : nor  is  anything  known  re- 
specting the  mints  of  the  British  kings  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Romans. 

On  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  coins  are  found,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  the  kings,  those  of  other  persons  also  upon  the 
same  piece,  who  are  with  great  probability  conjei'lured  to 
have  been  llie  monoyors,  because  on  later  Anglo-Saxon 
money  the  names  of  those  officers  frequently  occur,  with  tho 
addition  of  their  title  of  office.  From  the  circumstance  of 
their  names  being  inscribed  on  the  coins,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  internty  of  the 
money ; and  likewise  that  they  were  the  principal  officers  of 
the  mint.  1 he  silence  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  of 
Domraday  Book  as  to  other  officers  oAhe  mint,  whilst  they 
so  frequently  mention  the  moueyers,  strongly  corroborates 
tho  opinion  that  they  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  the 
.Vnglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  miiitsi,  except  per- 
haps occasional  labourers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  tho 
money  was  so  much  debased  as  to  call  for  exemplary  pu- 
iiiBhinent  on  the  offenders,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
.dicted  on  moueyers  only,  without  tho  least  notice  of  any 
other  officer.  (5uj:.  CArvn.,  sub  An.  1 J 25.)  This  was  also 
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the  case  upon  a similar  occasion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II- 
(Chron.  Joh.  aJbb.  S.  Pelri  de  Burifo,  Sparko,  p.  78.) 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  an  officer  called  the  reeve 
seems  also  to  have  had  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  mint, 
or  some  jurisdiction  over  it;  for  in  the  laws  of  C'anute  it  is 
provided,  that  if  any  person  accused  of  false  coinage  should 
plead  that  he  did  it  by  licence  from  the  reeve,  that  officer 
should  clear  himself  by  the  triple  ordeal.  If  he  failed  to 
do  this,  he  was  to  sufler  the  same  punishment  as  the  falsi- 
fier himself,  which,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  law,  is  said 
to  be  the  loss  of  that  hand  by  which  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, without  any  redemption  either  by  gold  or  silver.  {Leg. 
An^lfi-Saxan.,  p.  134;  Lt.  Cnuti^  $ 0.) 

Artor  the  Norman  conquest  tho  officers  of  the  mint  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  under  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  as  they  were  admitted  to  (heir  re- 
spective offices  in  that  court,  and  took  the  usual  oath  of 
office  before  the  treasurer  and  barons. 

Rudtng  observes  that  if  iho  gerefa,  or  reeve,  above  men- 
tioned was  not  the  presiding  officer  of  the  An^lo-Saxon 
mints,  he  is  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  period  it  became 
necessary  to  place  some  permanent  superintending  authority 
in  the  mint  to  prevent  any  ill-practices  of  the  mune^'ers; 
but  ho  thinks  it  probable  that  such  an  officer  was  appointed 
between  the  ‘26  Henry  II..  when  the  monuyern  alone  were 
punished  for  the  adulteration  of  the  money,  and  the  third 
year  of  Richard  I,,  when  Henry  do  Cornhill  accounted  for 
the  profits  of  the  cambium  of  all  England,  except  W'inches- 
ter.  (Madox,  Hitt.  Exekeq.,  vol.  it.,  p.  13‘2.) 

The  mint  however  did  not  attain  its  full  constitution  of 
supenor  officers  until  the  18  Edward  II.,  when  acuroptruller 
first  appeared  and  delivereil  in  his  account,  distinct  from 
those  of  the  warden  and  master,  whose  accounts  also  were 
distinct  from  each  other.  Thus  they  operated  as  mutual 
checks,  and  no  fraud  could  be  practise  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  tliose  three  persons. 

One  of  the  principal  offices,  namely,  that  of  cuncator,  and 
probably  others,  descended  by  inheritance  even  in  the  fe- 
male line,  and  the  inheritor  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sell 
it.  See  Ruding’s  account  of  this  office  in  his* Annals  of 
the  Coinage  of  Britain,'  8vo.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1U9-114,  where 
its  descent  is  traced  from  the  time  of  Uomesday  Book  to 
the  4 Richard  II. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  early  Norman  period  there 
were  many  mints  beside  the  king's,  and  some  were  conti- 
nued to  a much  later  time.  Barons  and  bishops  struck 
money,  especially  in  King  Stephen’s  reign,  end  in  two  or 
three  instances  the  privilege  of  coining  was  granted  to 
greater  monasteries.  Wolsey's  exercise  of  this  franchise, 
both  as  bishop  of  Durham  and  archbishop  of  York,  is  well 
known:  and  there  are  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, distinctly  roarke<l  as  such,  at  intervals  from  Jaenberht. 
consecrated  in  793,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Of  the  lay  barons  of  Steplicn's  time,  wo  have  but  one  coin 
now  extant,  usually  ascrioed  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester. 
Pegge’s  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Noble's  on  those  of  the  bishops  of  Durtiam, 
and  more  particularly  Ruding's  enumomtion  of  the  places 
where  Mints  and  Exchanges  have  been  fixed  in  Britain  and 
its  dependencies,  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  amplest 
information  upon  this  subject. 

From  a very  early  time  the  moneyers  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed exclusive  privileges.  In  the  33  Henry  II.  the  mo- 
ncyers  of  York  were  expressly  exompte<l  from  the  payment 
of  the  ' Dunum  ’ which  was  oisotsed  upon  the  men  of  that 
city.  (Madox,  vol.  i.,  p.  C3d.)  In  the  18  Henry  III.  the 
mayor,  &c.  of  London  were  commanded  not  to  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  exacting 
from  them  tallages  or  other  customs  contrary  to  their  pri- 
vileges (Cl.  18  Henry  III.,  tn.  30);  and  before  his  41st  year 
those  privileges  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  tho  whole 
body  of  officers  belonging  to  the  mint;  for  at  that  time  the 
bailiffs,  &e.  of  Canterbury  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
Exchequer  to  receive  judgment  for  having  distrained  upon 
the  officers  of  that  mint.  (Madox,  Hitt.  Exch.t  vol.  L,  p. 
748 ; Ruding,  AnnaU,  vol.  iv.,  p.  273.) 

The  earliest  mnt  of  these  privileges  by  charter  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  officers  of  the  exchange 
and  of  tlie  mint  were  (by  the  names  of  the  koepen  of  the 
ohanget  of  (he  city  of  London  and  Canterburv,  the  labour- 
ers, or  workers,  money-makers,  or  coiners,  and  other  minis- 
ters d^uted  or  appointed  unto  those  things  which  touch 
the  office  of  the  changes  aforesaid)  freed  from  all  tal- 


lages, and  were  not  to  be  put  into  any  aasltes,  juries,  or 
reci>gnizancc.  and  were  to  plead  before  the  said  kfe|K?rs  of 
the  changes  only,  except  in  pleas  appertaining  unto  fre*i- 
hold  and  tho  cmwti.  ' 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  them  so  long  as  they 
should  continue  in  tho  above-mentioned  officer,  and  were 
confirmed  by  Edward  II.  in  his  second  year,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  were  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  aids  und 
contributions,  as  well  as  tallages,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
they  should,  of  their  own  jiropi-r  \vill,  grant  anynid  or  con- 
tribution. such  should  be  levied  upon  them  by  tlur  keepers 
nf  the  exchanges  aforesaid,  and  that  no  other  should  inter- 
meddle. The  kee]»er8  themselves  were  in  such  case  to  be 
to-xed  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  l^ctters-patenttolhe 
same  effect  were  issued  by  Edward  III,,  Richard  II.,  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Pliilip  and 
; Mary.*  All  these  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  inorpo- 
i ration  which  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  alone  oro 
given  at  length. 

In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  humble  suit  of  the 
ke*‘per  of  the  changes,  the  labourers,  coiners,  and  ministers 
deputed  or  appoiiltwl  to  those  things  which  touch  ihe  offices 
of  the  change,  and  in  consideration  of  certain  general  words 
in  tho  former  grants  which  had  wrasioned  them  and  their 
predecessors  to  be  molested,  inquieted,  and  voxctl,  and  be- 
cause they  should  be  able  more  especially  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  (heir  office,  was  graciously  plcascil 
to  grant  and  confirm  to  them  the  lettcrs-patcut  and  grants 
aforesaid  ; and  to  remove  all  the  doubts  and  lunbiguitics  to 
which  the  funner  grants  were  sup|>used  to  lie  liabV,  incor- 
porated them  by  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  the  changes,  atid 
the  workmen,  coiners,  and  other  ministers  deputed  to  the  said 
office;  to  be  from  thenceforth  one  body  pcrpeliml  and  one 
commonalty  perpetual,  in  deed  and  in  name,  and  to  hare 
perpetual  succession;  to  be  of  capacity  in  law  to  nurebase 
lands,  &c.  by  that  name,  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever;  to  implead  and  to  be  impleaded;  to  an- 
swer and  to  be  answered  in  all  pleas,  &c.  in  any  court,  and 
to  have  a common  seal. 

By  this  charter  all  the  officers  had  privilege  of  not  being 
put,  against  their  will,  in  any  assizes,  juries,  inquisitions 
attaints,  grand  assizes,  or  recognizancu  whats*>cver,  even 
although  they  touched  the  cr*»wn.  Tho  workmen,  coiriers, 
and  ministers  were  to  stand  right  befure  the  kecjicr  of  all 
manner  of  pleas,  suits,  actions,  and  plaints,  touching  them- 
selves, pleas  to  freehold  and  specially  pertaining  to  tho 
crown  excepted.  None  of  the  officers  was  lo  l»c  made 
mayor,  bailiff,  collector,  s«*archer,  or  assessor  of  Ihe  tenths, 
fifteenths,  subsidies,  tallages,  or  other  impositions  to  bo 
granted,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  any  other  officer  or  minister 
of  the  crown,  against  his  will.  And  all  of  them  were  to  lie 
qiiit  and  exonerate  for  ever,  in  tho  rily  of  L.mdon,  town  of 
Calais,  and  all  other  cities  and  towns,  from  all  and  singular 
assizes,  lones  of  and  for  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  all  victuals 
whatsoever,  to  be  made,  and  from  all  tallages,  aids,  gifts, 
contributions,  fifteenths,  tenths,  scots,  subsidies,  ami  all 
other  impositions  to  the  queen,  or  to  her  progenitors  lato 
kings  of  England,  granteflor  to  be  gruiUen  ; ami  none  of 
them  to  bo  distrained  or  molested  in  (heir  lanth,  &c.  for 
any  of  the  premises,  but  to  have  duo  allow'anco  and  dii^ 
charge  of  such  tallages,  &c.  before  the  treasurer  and  barons 
of  (he  Exchequer  for  ever ; and  no  corn,  hay,  pigs,  carts, 
oxen,  poultry’,  or  other  merchandise,  things,  goods,  victuals, 
and  chattels  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  be  tiiKcn  from  them  by 
any  purveyor  of  the  queen,  or  her  heirs,  any  statute  to  tho 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  charter  bore  date  at  West- 
minster on  tho  20th  February,  and  there  were  subsi-qucnt 
confirmations  of  it  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifih 
years  of  lier  reign. 

Ruding  has  cited  various  instances  in  wliicdi  these  privi- 
leges were  intrenched  upon  : they  were  nevcriheles.H  ccni- 
firmed  by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  hts  reign ; 
by  King  Charles  II.  in  his  fourteenth  year  ; and  by  iho 
indenture  which  was  in  force  in  the  year  1744,  and  which 
established  the  officers  in  their  huuses,  places,  &c.,  and  in 
their  charters  and  privileges. 

These  privileges  they  continue  to  enjoy  to  (ho  present 
time.  (Ruding.  vol.  L,  p.  47  ) 

The  following  is  the  ostahUshment  of  which  (he  Mint  at 
present  consists : — 

* Thvra  «er«  alfo  coDfinoatutis  In  tlui  1 Hfory  TV..  faL.  p.  6.  n.  Sii  I 
Hnnr  V . Pat , ID.  28 : 6 Hwirr  VI.  P«..  p.  |.  m 1^;  )8 Tirnnr  VI..  PtL  p- 3. 

m.  S3Ht&i7  VI.,Mk:h.Co«inin.toi.l7i  * M)SS  . No.  •».  p.»i. 
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!.  A Master  aod  Worker,  who  U one  of  the  queen's  | 
ministers. 

3.  The  principal  officers,  forroiug  a Board,  vis. 

The  Deputy  Muster, 

Comptroller, 

King’s  Assay  Master. 

King’s  Clerk,  and  tho 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  and  Dies. 

3.  Officers  in  the  service,  vis.: — 

The  Master  Assayer, 

Probationer  Assayer, 

Weigher  and  Teller, 

Surveyor  of  Melting, 

Surveyor  of  Money-rresses, 

Chief  Engraver, 

Second  Engraver, 

Medallist,  and 

Clerk  Assistant  and  Deputy  Master. 

Besides  these  there  are  four  clerks  in  the  Minl*officc, 
two  porters,  and  two  or  throe  other  inferior  personit. 

The  Company  of  Moneyers  receive  a rale  on  the  coin- 
age, conditionally  40/.  to  each  member  when  tho  coinage  is 
under  500,U(iu/. 

Ruding  has  given  some  slight  notices  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  tlie  records  of  early  tiroes.  In 
the  3i  Henry  111.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a 
day.  In  the  33  Edward  1.  the  porter  of  the  mint  and  ex- 
change received  ninepence  a-d&y,  and  tho  same  in  the  9 
Edward  11.  and  23  Edward  111.  The  warden's  salarv  in 
the  33rd  Edw.lll.  was,  as  before,  two  shillings  a-day,  at  which 
time  his  clerk  received  ninepence  and  the  keeper  of  the 
dies  sixpence  a-day.  In  the  25  and  31  Henry  VI.  it  was 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  Henry  Vl.'s  32nd  year  tiio 
engraver  had  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  Tho  {icrsoii  who 
held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer,  in 
the  1 Edward  IV.,  was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages, 
amounting  to  26/.  13r.  4d,  per  annum.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  same  king  the  engravers'  wages  were,  as  before,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  in  his  lixih  year  the  salary  of  the 
warden's  clerk  was  ninepence  a-day.  In  the  JU  Edward 
111.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  tho 
king  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance  fur  coinage,  alleging 
that  they  were  at  that  time  at  greater  cx]icnBe,  and  bestowed 
moro  labour  in  forming  the  moneys  than  had  been  usual 
in  former  limes;  so  that  they  could  not  maintain  and 
continue  such  c^nse  and  labour,  unless  their  allowanco 
was  inercaseth  The  king,  being  willing  to  grant  their  iieli- 
tion,  if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wymdeaore,  warden  of 
tho  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  together  witli  I.uipinc 
Rogers  and  others  experienced  in  such  matters,  to  inquire 
whether  tho  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  nut,  to  deter- 
tnino  what  addition  should  lie  made;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  make  their  rc;>orl  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without 
delay.  A warr.iiil  was  in  consequence  issuerl,  and  Lapine 
Rigors  and  Roger  Pikeman.  e.xchangcrs  of  London,  and 
Stephen  Dokc,  having  been  examined  upon  oath  by  the 
waiilen,  the  following  report  was  made:— That,  having  in- 
quired diligently  respecting  tho  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  w'osle  arising  Iron)  tho  whitening  of  the 
halfpennies  and  farthings,  on  account  of  tho  increase  of  the 
alloy,  and  from  the  hardening  of  the  metal  of  the  said  coins 
in  working  and  coining,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  an  increase  of  threc|)cnce 
for  each  pound,  at  least,  and  writh  that  tho  workmen  ought 
reasonably  to  be  contented.  Then,  whereas  of  old  they  ro- 
ceived  for  all  costs,  colour.  Sec.,  for  a pound  of  halfpennies 
sevenpence-balfpenny,  and  for  a pound  of  farthings  nine* 
pence-balfponny,  they  would  receive  for  the  foimor  ten- 
pence-halfpenny,  and  for  tho  latter  twclvepence-halfpcnny  : 
so  that  tho  master  sliould  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the 
workmen  one  penny. 

Ruding  (vol.  i..  p.  51-58)  has  given  tlie  tables  of  fees  and 
wages  for  the  several  officers  in  the  years  1584,  1599,  1649, 
1C89,  1739,  1743,  and  1797. 

A comparative  statement  of  the  salaries  and  allowances, 
contingent  expenses,  and  rates  of  coinage,  between  tlio  os- 
tablishments  of  the  French  and  English  mints  in  183C  will 
he  found,  p.  87-69  of  the  Appendix  to  the  ' Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the.  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
Mint,'  ordered  to  be  printed  30ih  June,  1H37. 

In  antiont  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  workmen.  Thus  in  the 
3ist  Henry  HI.,  a writ  was  issued,  authorising  Reynor  de 


Bruucl)  to  bring  into  England,  from  beyond  Uio  seas,  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  cuinagu  and  exchange  of  silver,  to  work 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  King’s  charge.  (Pot.,  31  Hen.  111., 
m.  3.)  And  in  the  25th  Edw.  III.,  Henry  du  Brui»scll  and 
John  dc  Cicestro,  roasters  of  the  mint,  were  appointed  by 
leiturs-paicnt  to  choose  and  tako  as  many  goldsmiths, 
sroiihs,  and  other  woi  kmou  in  the  city  of  London  and  other 
places,  wliere  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  os  should 
be  necessary  fur  the  Works  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lun- 
don;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  said  Tower,  and 
lo  place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
said  roasters.  And  any  of  them  which  should  be  rebellious 
in  that  case,  to  seize  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  in  prison 
within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in  safe  custody  until  the 
king  should  deiermino  ui>on  their  punishment.  These 
letters  were  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c , who  were  cum- 
manded  to  assist  the  said  roasters  in  carrying  their  provi- 
sions into  execution.  (Pal.,  25  Edward  ill.,  p.  2,  in.  13 
dors.) 

This  power  to  take  w'urkmcn.  Stc.,  for  the  service  of  tlie 
mint  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  (7n- 
dent,  with  Loriso/i,  14  Elizabeth,  in  Hari.  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus., 
698.) 

The  custom  of  placing  the  moocycr’s  name  upon  the  coins 
prevailed,  as  already  obsert  ed,  at  a very  early  period  in  this 
island ; indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  of  Ecghberht, 
king  of  Kent,  which  is  the  second  in  poim  of  antiquity  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  must  bo  dated  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst  the  name  of  the  monarch 
I is  removed  to  the  other  side.  The  names  of  two  moneyers 
sometimes  occur  iqiun  the  samo  coin.  From  the  time  of 
Aethclstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  of  (lie 
town  was  ad<!ed,  probably  in  conformity  to  his  law  Utat  the 
money  should  be  coined  within  some  town.  (Wilkins,  Leg. 
Anglo-Sar.t  p.  319.)  Tho  name  of  tho  moneyer  is  not 
found  lower  than  tho  reign  of  Edward  I , but  (hat  of  the 
mint  was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  (^uevn 
Elizabeth. 

Metal  brought  lo  the  mint  was  assayed,  reduced  to  stan- 
dard. and  then  furnied  into  money,  by  the  instruroents 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Tho  modo  of  coinage  in  early  times,  at  least  in  this 
country',  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial; the  sole  expedient  employed  being  to  fix  one  die 
firmly  in  a wooden  block,  and  to  hold  the  other  in  the  band 
as  a puncheon;  when,  by  striking  the  latter  forcihiy,  and 
repeatedly,  with  a hammer,  the  impression  required  was  at 
length  worked  up. 

'I'liis  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  first  inventiou  of  coined  money;  and  it  is  a singular 
fact  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  in  it, 
until  the  power  of  the  screw  was  applied  to  coinage  in  llic 
French  mint  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Le  Blanc,  Traifi  Hitt,  de  Mtmnnyex  de  FVurfce,  p.  268.) 

The  new  invention  was  not  however  admitted  into  our  mint 
before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used  together  with  the 
old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  latter  was 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  14th  Charles  IL  a.d.  1662.  From 
that  time  to  the  presont,  only  very  trivial  improveroenis 
have  been  made,  and  the  machine  continues  to  be  worked. 
It  co^^ist8  of  a screw,  to  which  the  upper  die  is  connected ; 
this  is  worked  by  a fly,  and  forces  that  die  which  is  attached 
to  it  with  considerable  force  upon  the  other  die,  which  is 
firmly  fi.xed  below.  Hie  advantage  of  this  machine  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode  of 
striking  with  a hammer  consists  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the  impression  at  one 
blow.  The  edges  of  (he  hammered  money  were  left  in  a rudo 
and  unfiniahed  state,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  dtminUhed  by  clipping.  After  the  mill  was  intro- 
duced, the  coins  begun  to  assume  a form  nearly  circular, 
which  admitted  of  some  addition  lo  tho  impression,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  tho  outward  edge.  'I'liis  was  first 
attempted  by  placing  a graining  so  as  to  fonn  a regular 
circle  on  the  outside  of  the  legend,  quite  to  the  edge  of  tbo 
coin.  Hie  earliest  s|>ccimens  of  Elizabeth's  roilM  money 
present  instances  of  this  invention.  Afierwards,  a legend 
was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  pieces;  but  thio, 
it  is  bciievcil,  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1651,  fbr 
the  earliest  instances  of  it  which  are  known  occur  upoa 
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tbe  coins  made  by  Blonde&u  and  Ramoge.  for  the  Com- 
monwcallh.  uf  that  date.  Th»  impression  is  given  to  the 
edge  uf  the  coin  by  pasKiug  it  between  two  plates,  one  of 
wluch  is  flxud,  and  tfio  other  moveable  by  a pinion  which 
works  in  teeth  on  the  bock  edge  of  it.  Ono  half  of  the  legend 
ia  engraved  on  each  uf  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin 
has  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end  of  that 
which  U fixed,  it  U then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  I he  edge. 
This  machine  was  inventod  by  M.  Castaing,  in  16S5,  and 
was  introduced  by  biiu  into  the  French  mint.  (Boizard. 
T$'aite  tie  Monnoyet,  tom  i.,  p.  142.)  Before  this  invention 
tho  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the 
blanks  in  a collar  which  eonlainod  the  legend,  and  was  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less  thickness.  Tlie 
metal,  thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded 
under  ib  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  opened  with  four  joints 
in  order  to  permit  the  coins  to  be  taken  out. 

i\s  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  impress  a legend  upon  the 
rim  of  the  smaller  coins,  a graining  has  been  devisc<l  for  tho 
rotectiou  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally 
nown  by  the  technical  term  milling,  was  first  used  in  | 
1 G6d,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across 
the  eiigu.  That  mode  continued  until  1GC9,  when  diagonal 
strokes  were  introduced.  But  these  also  being  found  in- 
auHlcient  for  the  purpose,  angular  strokes  were  devised  in 
1 739,  which  added  something  to  the  diflicully  of  counterfeit- 
ing (he  milling;  and  the  euge  of  the  coin  was  still  further 

Erutected  by  placing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  os  possi> 
Iti  to  it.  The  Dositiun  of  the  letters  cluso  to  tho  edge  of 
tho  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  sumo  uf  the  guineas  of 
^Villiam  and  Maty,  is  still  continued. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces 
aro  to  be  taken  from  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  two,  at  least,  from  every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  sdver, 
ono  for  the  pnvale  assay  within  the  mint,  and  tho  other  for 
the  trial  of  Uio  Pix. 

The  following  U the  process  which  at  present  takes  place, 
A'om  tho  time  at  which  an  ingot  of  gold  is  imported  into  the 
mint,  to  the  period  when  it  is  issu^  from  the  mint  in  the 
shaiie  of  money,  as  stated  in  evidence  to  tho  committee  on 
the  royal  mint,  April  18,  1837,  by  J.  W.  Mgrrison,  Esq., 
the  dcpuiy-moster. 

* TItc  bullion  or  ingots  are  brought  to  the  mint,  and  it  being 
ascertained  that  such  ingot  has  been  melted  by  approved 
refiiieRi  in  the  trade,  and  also  an  assay  upon  the  purchase 
by  the  king's  assayur,  they  are  taken  into  tho  master’s 
assay>utfice,  where  piccei  are  cut  out  fur  him  to  assay;  the 
ingots  are  then  lucked  up  under  the  keys  of  the  deputy- 
master,  cumplroUer,  and  king’s  clerk,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ingots  arc  repurtod  by  the  master  assaycr,  they  are  weighc<l 
by  the  weigher  atid  teller  in  the  mint-office,  in  the  presence 
uf  iho  importer  and  tho  mint  olficers  and  the  clerks,  who 
calculate  the  Queneiis  of  each  ingot,  and  ascertain  the  atan- 
<lard  value  of  the  whule  iinportatum,  when  a mint  bill  and 
rc<.'uipt  IS  given  to  the  importer,  si:;ned  by  the  deputy-mas- 
ter and  wunes^ed  by  the  comptroller  and  king’s  clerk;  the 
mint  buMiig  bound  to  return  an  equal  weight  of  standard 
coin.  The  ingots  are  then  made  up  into  pots  uf  k rerlaiii 
weight,  and  a portion  of  alloy  or  fine  metal  calculated, 
which  is  to  bo  added  in  the  melting  to  pn>«luco  the  stan- 
dard ; they  aro  then  ca>t  into  ban  fit  fur  tho  moneycr’s 
ojicralion  ; an  assay  being  made  by  the  king’s  assayer,  with 
reference  to  the  deliver)'  of  the  bars,  from  a sample  taken 
from  each  pot  by  the  surveyor  of  melting  for  that  assay, 
tho  ntoneyer  rolls  the  bars  to  proper  thickness,  and  cuts 
out  the  piece  fur  tho  stamping  of  tho  intended  coin ; and 
having  made  that  piece  of  the  right  weight,  they  are  coined, 
and  are  put  into  bags  of  a given  weight  to  be  examined  by 
the  king’s  assayer,  the  comptroller,  the  king’s  clerk,  weigher 
and  teller,  at  the  process  called  tho  pix.  TKo  money  is  then 
lucked  up  till  the  assay  is  reported  by  the  king’s  aasayer, 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  owner  weight  for  weight,  as 
expressed  in  the  mint  hill  which  had  been  given,  and  which 
bdl  and  receipt  aro  then  returned.' 

The  reader  who  desires  more  extensive  information  than 
is  here  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  mint  must  consult  the 
Report  Jrom  mt  Select  Committee  qf  the  House  qf  Com- 
vxont,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Appendix  to  which  he 
will  also  find  a large  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  mint,  the  mint  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  Dutch 
mint.  [Bullion;  Exchaxos.1 
MlNU'CIUSf  a I<atln  Chrisliaa  writer  of  the 


third  century,  was  a native  of  Africa,  came  to  live  at  Rome, 
whore  he  exercised  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was 
much  admired,  according  to  the  report  of  Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  for  his  eloquence.  Wo  have  a work  by  him,  en- 
titled * Octavius,'  which  is  a dialogue  between  a Christian 
called  Octavius  and  a heathen  called  Ceecilius,  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  two  religions  which  were  then  striving  for 
supremacy.  In  thU  dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  absurd 
imputations  of  the  heathens  against  the  early  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  uf  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in 
their  religious  meetings.  Tltrough  fearof  persecution  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed  places, 
which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  obloquy  of 
vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octavius  retorts  upon 
his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notoriously  licentious  prao 
tices  of  the  heathens.  The  style  of  this  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  sufficiently  pure ; the  tankage  is  animated,  and  tho 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  attratlive,  being  mixed  up  with 
mythological  learning  and  much  information  concerning  the 
customs  and  opinionsof  that  interesting  jwriod.  As  an  apology 
of  Christianity,  the  work  of  Minurius  Felix,  is  a companion 
to  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrians,  Atbeiiagoras.  Theo- 
philus  uf  Antioch,  Justinus,  Tertullianus,  and  other  early 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  limes  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a link  between  them  and  thuMs  of 
Arnubius,  LBctaniius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  dialogue  of  ‘Octavius’ 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  among  which  those  by 
James  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1709,  and  by  Davis,  Cambridge. 
1712,  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  numW- 
ous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a dissertation  or 
commontan*  by  Balduinus.  Tho  ‘Octavius’  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  Abbe  de  Gourcy. 

Another  work,  entitled  ‘ De  Falo,’  against  astrologers,  is 
I mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascrib^  to  Minucius,  al- 
though Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  authorship. 
This  work  is  lost. 

The  * Octavius’  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Arnobius, 
and  was  inserted  as  the  8th  book  of  bis  Disputations  ‘ Ad- 
versus  Gentes.’  Bouchard  has  published  a Uieeertaixon  on 
Minucius^  Kiel,  1685. 

MINUET  imenuet^  Fr.),  a graceful  slow  dance,  which, 
according  to  Brossard,  had  its  origin  in  Poitou,  and,  we 
conjecture,  first  made  its  appearance  either  in  the  middle 
or  towards  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  tlie 
term  is  not  found  in  Morsenno,  but  is  met  with  in  the 
operas  of  Lully.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  menu, 

* little,’  tho  paces  of  the  minuet  being  smalL 

The  minuet,  as  a dance,  consists  of  two  strains  or  parts, 
of  eight  bars  each,  in  three-crotchet  time,  and  both  aro 
repealed ; but  as  it  Koeros  to  have  been  introduced  together 
with  hoops  and  lialr-puwdor,  so  it  passed  away  with  them, 
and,  except  now  and  then  on  tho  stage,  is  only  seen  in  the 
dancing-schools.  As  an  exclusively  musical  movement,  in 
symphonies,  quartets,  &c.,  each  strain  of  the  minuet  gene- 
rally compri«-os  sixteen  bars,  both  strains  being  repeated; 
and  it  is  followed  by  a second,  called  tho  trio;  after  which 
the  minuet  is  played  once  more,  straight  through.  But  com- 
posers are  not  very  strict  as  to  its  Icnglh,  or  to  that  of  its 
supplement  the  trio.  For  the  latter  kind  ot'  minuet  we  are 
indebted  to  Germany:  its  lime  is  always  quick— a//cgro ; 
and  when  ivpeate*!  after  the  trio,  the  movement  is  rather 
accelerated. 

MINUTE  {minutum,  portio  minuta).  [Axglb  ; Timb  ; 
Sexagesimals.] 

MINX,  a name  for  the  Vison-weasel. 

MINX-OTTER,  Pennant's  name  for  the  Vison- 

MINZO'NI,  ONO'FRIO,  more  distin^ished  for  the 
quality  than  the  quantityof  his  poetry,  in  wnich  last  respect 
be  is  only  one  of  the  minor  bards  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara, in  1734.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
roatboiuatics  ; but  his  forte  lay  rather  in  poetry, — it  is  as  a 
poet,  at  least,  that  his  name  is  banded  down  to  posterity. 
Imbued  with  the  study  of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  be  had  caught 
much  of  their  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  expression  ; 
and  was  comparatively  careless  of  those  mechanical  beauties 
of  versification  which,  in  his  time,  were  too  generally  ac- 
ceptedasequivalcnttogerminc  poetry.  Freshneu  of  thought, 
distinctness  of  imagery,  and  nobleness  of  language  aro  the 
characteristics  of  his  poems,  which  consist  chiedy  of  son* 
neU,  He  likewise  dUtinguished  hioueif  by  bii  eloquence 
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in  ibc  pulpit  so  highly,  that  the  citizens  of  Fcirara  struck  a 
modal  in  honour  of  him  in  1783.  In  1780  ho  was  made 
canon  penilenliar)-  of  that  city,  which  otfioo  be  discharged 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal. 

MIOSRN.  Lako.  [Christcania.] 

MIRABAUD.  JEAN  BA1»TISTE  DE.  born  at  Paris, 
in  1676,  first  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  left  it 
Von  after  todi>%'ote  himself  to  literature.  He  made  bimvelf 
Known  by  a French  translation  of  Tasso’s  ‘ Jerusalem,’ 
which  he  published  in  1724.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  became 
s4*crotary  in  1742.  He  died  at  Pans,  in  1760.  Besides  the 
abovo-mentionod  translation,  and  a A’ery  inferior  one  of 
Ariosto’s  poem,  he  wrote— 1,  ' Le  Monde,  son  Origine  et 
son  Anliquite.’  2,  ‘ Opinions  des  Anciens  sur  les  Juifs.* 
3,  * Senliniens  dcs  PhiK^sophes  sur  la  Nature  de  I’Anie,’ 
and  other  minor  works.  The  atheistical  work  called  ‘ Sys* 
tltino  do  la  Nature,’  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  but  is  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Baron  d’Holbach.  with  the  assist' 
ance  of  stime  of  his  friends.  [Holbach.] 

MIUABK.VU,  HONORE^  GABRIEL  DE  RIQUETP, 
COUNT  OF,  was  born  at  Bignon,  near  Nfiniours,  in  174‘J, 
of  a family  which  had  emigrated  from  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  name  of  which,  Arrighetti.  had 
become  Frenchifi^  into  that  of  Kiqueti.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  marquis  dc  Mirabcau,  a man  of  some  literary  note, 
the  author  of ' L'Ami  des  Hommes  * and  other  works,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  ‘ Economistes.'  The 
marquis,  though  a great  advocate  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
in  his  writings,  was  a harsh  despot  in  his  own  family,  and 
his  bar.sbncss  probably  contributed  to  sour  the  temper  of  his 
sou,  and  to  drive  him  into  the  excesses  which  stained  bis 
earlier  career.  Young  Mirabcau  had  violent  passions,  an  j 
ardent  imagination,  and  great  abilities.  lie  was  fond  of  > 
pleasure,  of  love  intrigues,  and  of  spending  money,  and  his  I 
father  knew  no  better  means  of  checking  his  irregularities  ' 
than  by  obtaining  * letires  de  cachet*  against  bis  son,  and 
confining  him  in  several  state  prisons  in  succession.  His 
first  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of  a love  affair,  after 
which  Mirabuau  served  fur  somo  time  in  the  army,  on 
leaving  which  he  married  a young  lady  who  had  been  pro- 
miserl  to  another.  His  dissipation  however  rendered  the 
match  an  unhappy  one;  he  became  encumbered  with  debts, 
his  father  obtained  an  interdict  against  him,  which  declared 
him  incapable  of  administering  his  property,  and  moreover 
a lettre  de  cachet,  by  which  ho  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Joux,  in  the  Jum  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  captivating  address  won  over  the  com* 
mandant  of  the  fort,  who  allowed  him  to  walk  about  the 
neighbouring  town  of  PontarUer,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a young  lady,  the  wife  of  an  old  man  who  was 
a magistrate  in  that  province.  Mirabcau  seduced  her,  and 
carn^  her  off  to  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  he 
afterwards  addressed  several  licentious  works  under  the 
name  of  Sophie.  For  this  offence  the  parliament  of  Dyon 
condemned  him  to  death  nor  confumtic^. 

In  Holland  Mirabcau  begun  to  work  for  the  booksellers 
as  a iucan.A  of  subsistence.  M’hile  be  was  thus  employed,  he 
was  seised  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  was  finally  shut  up 
in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where  ho  re- 
mained more  than  three  years.  During  his  oonfiiiemcnt  be 
went  through  a course  of  general  reading,  made  translations 
from  I.aiiu  and  modern  foreign  authors,  formed  a collec- 
tion of  extracts,  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
were  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  some  of  them  obscene.  He 
also  carried  on  a correspondence  with  his  mistress  Sophie, 
which  was  publishetl  after  his  death. 

On  his  release  in  178U  he  wrote  his  work*  On  the  T>ettrcs 
de  Cachet,  and  on  State  Prisont,’  which  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  tbe  public.  Repairing  to  Pontarlier.  he  pleaded 
nis  own  cause  and  that  of  bis  mistress,  and  compelled  the 
hiishand  to  enter  into  a coinproiniso  by  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  quashed. 

About  1784  be  visited  London,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Romilly.  From  England  he  wrote  his 
* Letters  to  Chamfort,’  in  which  be  praised  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  ' Mirabcau,'  says  his  friend  and  biographer 
Dumont,  * was  then  engaged  in  a work  on  the  American 
order  of  Ciiicinnatus,  ana  he  had  in  bis  pcrllblio  plans 
and  sketches  of  several  other  works,  upon  which  ho  took 
good  care  to  consult  every  person  capable  of  affording  him 
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information.  He  was  then  poor,  and  obliged  to  live  bv  his 
writings.  He  wrote  his  ” Dtiutes  sur  la  Liberie  de  l Ea- 
caut’’  (or  Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Schelde) 
from  a letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  gave  him  the  first  idea 
of  the  work. 

‘Having become  acquainted  with  a geographer, he  began 
to  think  of  writing  a universal  geography.  Had  any  one 
shown  him  the  elements  of  Chinese  grammar,  he  would,  1 
have  no  doubt,  have  attempted  a treatise  on  the  Chinese 
language.  He  studied  a subject  while  he  was  writing  upon 
it,  and  lie  only  required  an  assistant  who  should  fumisU 
matter  to  him.  Ho  could  contrive  to  col  notes  and  addi- 
tions from  twenty  different  hands ; and  nad  he  been  offered 
a good  price,  1 am  confident  that  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  write  even  an  Encyclopedia.  His  activity  was  pro- 
digious. If  be  worked  little  himself,  he  made  others  work 
very  hard.  He  hud  the  skill  of  finding  out  men  of  talent, 
and  of  successfully  flattering  those  who  could  be  of  use  to 
him ; he  worked  upon  them  by  means  of  insinuations  of 
friendship  and  of  ideas  of  public  benefit.  His  interesting 
and  aniinatud  conversation  was  like  a hone  which  he  used 
to  sharpen  bis  tools.  Nothing  was  lost  to  him ; he  collected 
with  care  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  thoughts ; appro- 
priated to  his  own  benefit  tbe  fruits  of  the  reading  and 
study  of  bis  friends;  knew  how  to  use  the  information  thus 
act{uirocl  so  as  to  appear  to  have  always  {lossesscd  it ; and 
when  he  had  begun  a work  in  earnest,  it  was  seen  to  make 
a rapid  and  daily  pn^ress.’  (Dumont’s  RecoUectiofis  q/ 
.tfiruAcau.) 

The  above  sketch  by  a clever  and  impartial  friend  of 
Mirabcau  gives  an  insight  into  the  versatile  character  of 
! this  remarkable  man,  who  might  be  styled  the  Alcibiudes  of 
j the  French  revolution. 

I In  1786,  Mirabeau’s  ahililics  having  liecnmc  known,  he 
I was  employed  by  the  French  minister  Calonue,  on  a secret 
' mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  about  eight  months,  and 
witnessed  the  last  days  of  tbe  great  Frederic,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  his  weak  successor.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  wrote  his  work.  ‘ De  la  Munarchie  Prussienne.’ 
which  was  compiled  from  very  good  materials  that  ho  had 
obtained  at  Berlin.  He  also  published  an  ‘ Hisloire  Secrete 
de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,'  which  contains  many  scandalous 
aneorlotes,  and  which  the  French  government  caused  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  He  was  paid 
twice  for  this  work : once  by  the  French  minister  Mont- 
mohn.  for  suppressing  it,  and  a second  time  by  the  book- 
seller for  publishing  it 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  biter  part  of  1 788,  that 
Dumont  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  whose  chararter 
then  stood  very  low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his 
law-suits  with  his  family,  his  elopements,  his  imprison- 
ments. and  his  licentioiu  character,  so  that  his  acquaint- 
ances were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Nockcr,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  He 
publi&lied  also  a ‘Letter’ to  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  an 
‘ Address  to  the  Batavians  ’ on  the  disturbances  then  exist- 
ing in  Holland,  and  a * Letter  to  Joseph  II..’ all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tone.  He  wrote  likewise  an 
‘ Essai  sur  la  Sectc  des  IllumiutV  and  a * Lettre  sur  Cag- 
liosiro,'  in  which  he  exposed  that  impostor.  His  reputation 
as  a writer  stood  very  high,  although  ho  was  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  most  of  his  materials. 

Tlie  convocation  of  the  States-General.  in  1 789,  opened  to 
Mirabeau  a new  and  brilliant  career.  Two  years  lAiforo  be 
had  attended  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  be  acted 
as  secretary.  He  now  presented  himself  before  the  states 
of  Provence  as  a candidate  for  representing  that  province  in 
the  States-General,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  nobles  on 
the  ground  of  not  being  possessed  of  any  fief.  The  true 
reason  was  that  ho  was  disliked,  not  so  much  fur  his  irre- 
gular conduct  os  for  the  bold  attacks  which  he  made  upon 
exclusive  privileges. 

He  then  offers  himself  as  a candidate  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
or  Commons,  and  was  relumed  to  the  States-General  for 
both  tbe  towns  of  Aix  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  sit  for 
the  former,  but  he  paid  a visit  to  Marseille  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  who  had  given  him  their  votes,  and 
was  received  in  triumph.  In  Uie  midst  of  his  success 
however  ho  showed  himself  a friend  to  socbl  order,  and  by 
his  personal  influence  repressed  tbe  disorders  of  the  ^>u- 
bce,  which  had  broken  out  in  alarming  riots  both  at  Mar- 
seille and  at  Aix.  It  is  Mixabeaub  peculiar  boast,  that 
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throughout  his  political  career  his  passions  and  narty  feel- 
ings never  gut  the  better  of  his  judgment;  he  always 
remained  master  of  himself;  he  knew  where  to  stop,  and 
whore  others  ought  to  liavc  stopped.  Whilst  Bristol,  Bar- 
nave,  Sieyes,  Peiion,  and  others  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
teroporar)’  triumph  of  their  respective  parties  or  systems, 
Mitabeau  saw  farther;  ho  w'eiglicd  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  he  looked 
tu  the  permanent  welfare  and  security  of  b'rance,  and  to  the 
eslnblishmeiil  of  an  orderly  rational  government. 

At  tlio  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two 
privileged  ulcers  and  the  third  estate  concerning  (heir  niudu 
of  Sitting  and  of  voting,  Mirabcau  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Breton  members,  tliat  the  third  estate  should  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  regardless  of  the  other  two 
orders.  Instead  of  this  ho  proi>used  a dcjiutution  to  tho 
clergy  to  invite  them,  ' in  tho  name  of  the  God  of  peace,'  to 
jmn  the  Commons.  This  step  however  proving  fruitless. 
tSitlyes  proposed  to  send  a last  message  to  the  privileged 
orders,  tu  request  them  to  repair  to  the  common-hall  of  the 
States,  in  order  tuvunfy  their  respective  |Kiwers,  and  (u  judge 
OH  in  default  those  who  should  not  appear.  That  very  day 
Mirabeau,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  motion,  Tti- 
nuusiud  an  interview  with  Malouct,  the  personal  friend  of 
the  ministers  Neckcr  and  Muntinorin,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  rational  liiicrty ; that  he  saw  the  storm 
which  was  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was, 
wliether  the  monarch  and  monarchy  should  outlive  its  fur}'. 

• Tliere  arc,'  said  he,  • among  ourselves  (in  the  third  estate) 
sovenil  hol-heoiled  dangerous  men.  In  tho  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  the  clever  men  have  no  common  scn»e,  and 
among  the  fools  I know  several  who  arc  capable  of  setting 
fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  in  the  air.  You. 
sir.  are  the  friend  of  M.  Nccker  and  of  M.  de  Montmurin; 

1 do  not  like  cither  of  them,  and  1 do  not  suppose  that  they 
like  roe,  but  that  is  of  no  conM.‘qucnce,  provided  wc  can 
understand  each  other.  1 should  wish  tu  know  their  inten- 
tions, and  1 request  a private  cunfuronce  with  them.  They 
would  bo  very  guilty  or  very  short-sightetl,  if  they  expected 
to  deal  with  ibc  present  Slales-Genenil  ns  former  ministers 
have  dealt  with  thuK‘  assemblies  in  the  old  times  of  the 
monarchy.  That  cannot  now  he.  They  ought  to  have  a 
plan  of  conduct  based  upi)n  certain  principles  for  the  in- 
lercMt  of  the  monarchy ; if  that  plan  is  reasonable,  1 shall 
engage  to  supp<jrt  it,  to  prevent  the  inva.‘-ion  of  democracy 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.*  Malouct  was  delighted 
with  the  |)Toi>oiral,  for  ho  wo.s  aware  of  Mirahcau's  power 
uinoiig  tho  (J^innums,  but  (he  two  ministers  received  the 
offer  coolly,  and  Nccker,  having  at  last  consented  to  see 
Miraheau,  asked  him,  in  a distant  supercilious  manner,  what 
pniposalt  he  had  to  make?  Mirabeau  offended  at  the  word 

* proposals,'  answered  in  a few  sharp  words  and  went  away 

to  the  assembly.  In  passing  fay  Malouct  he  whispered  to 
him,  'Your  friend  is  a foul;  he  will  hear  of  mu  again  by 
and  by.’  To  tho  honour  of  Mirabcau  it  must  bo  said  this 
I'etding  of  irritation  was  transient,  and  that  in  thu  raometU- 
uus  discussiotu  that  followed,  his  pique  against  the  minister 
did  nut  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  had  already 
prescribo<l  to  himself.’  (Droz,  Hittoire  du  Ri'gn*  dc  LouU 
Xyj^  Paris,  1839.)  ' 

On  thu  15th  of.) unc,  when  the  Commons  were  deliberating 
uii  the  name  which  they  were  to  assume,  Mirabcau,  after 
ob>urviog  that  the  obstinacy  of  thu  privileged  orders  was 
iiiexeusahle,  that  tho  third’  esialo  was  evidently  in  tho 
right,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  they  ought  to  avohl  tak- 
ing extreme  measures,  which  are  the  last  resource  of  despair, 
and  theirs  certainly  was  not  a desperate  situation,  continued 
thus : * You  cannot  constitute  yourselves  as  the  Stalcs-Gene- 
nil,  bccausu  that  denomination  implies  three  orders,  and  the 
liiree  orders  certainly  are  uut  here.  Will  you  assume 
another  synonymous  denomination,  implying  that  you  are 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  r You  will  still 
require  the  king’s  sanction;  you  cannot  do  without  it.  if 
you  mean  to  impart  logality  to  your  resolutions.’  Hu  then 
proposed  to  assume  the  title  of  ' Representatives  of  the 
jieuple.’  But  in  Franco  the  word  ‘pcoplo’  had  by  long 
abuse  become  a word  of  contempt.  Mounier  proposed  the 
title  of  ‘ Assembly  of  tho  majority  of  the  Deputies  deliberat- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  minority  duly  invited  and  not 
appearing.’  But  this  title  was  too  long-  The  discussion  occu- 
pWd  four  sittings.  Sidyes,  Boriiave.  and  C^mus  denied  the 
necessity  of  the  royal  sanction.  ' As  for  me,’  replied  Mira- 
beau, ' 1 hold  tho  l^g’s  soQCtioQ  to  bo  so  indispeusablc,  that 


if  he  bad  it  not,  I should  prefer  living  at  Constantinople  rather 
that!  in  France.  1 declare  to  you  that  nothing  appears  to 
mo  more  fearful  than  (ho  sovereign  arislucracy  4>f  six  hun- 
dred deputies,  who  to-morrow  perhaps  might  lake  it  into 
their  heails  to  declare  themselves  i*ermaneiit,  the  next  day 
hereditary;  and  which  would  end,  like  all  aristwracies  in 
the  world,  by  invading  and  usurping  uU  the  powers  of  the 
slate.’  And  he  cuntinucil  to  sup|iort  his  proposed  title  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  ‘Arc  you  not  the  elect  of 
ihojreoplu?  And  do  you  blush  at  the  name?  Will  you  tell 
your  constituents  that  yuudu>d>\in  the  title  which  they  havo 
conferred  upon  you,  (hut  it  is  nut  brilliant  enough,  not 
pompous  enough  fur  your  taste?  More  clear-bigluisl  than 
wo,  the  heroes  of  the  Nelhurlund-s  ailopted  the  name  of 
“ gueux”  which  the  insolence  of  their  tyrants  had  cast  upon 
them:  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty  prilled  themselves 
in  that  of  “ boors,”  and  these  names,  by  rallying  to  their 
eatiso  whole  multitudes  oppressed  by  aristocracy  and  des- 
potism. becamo  their  strength  and  the  pledge  of  their  suc- 
cess  ’ Mirabeau’s  opinion  however  was  violently 

onposed,  and  the  denomination  of  'National  Assembly,' 
wdiich  had  been  sometimes  used  tu  designate  the  States- 
General,  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion 
of  .Sicyes,  the  minority  who  voted  against  it  consisting  of 
ninety  deputies.  Mirabcau  absented  himself  to  avoid  voting 
on  the  miustion.  lie  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  MauviUon 
of  (be  Pru.uian  serx’ice  as  follows:  ‘ Supposing  even  that 
the  king  should  give  his  sancltou  to  the  new  title  which  w-e 
have  assumed,  it  is  still  true  that  the  dcpuiiet  of  the  third 
estate  have  staked  a kingdom  at  a gumo  of  chance,  whilst 
1 wished  to  play  at  a game  of  chess  in  which  I was  the 
strongest.  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  Thu 
excessive  ignorance,  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment have  Turced  a hot-house  revolution,  and  we  arc  carric«l 
beyond  our  capabilities  and  our  instructiutu.’  {.LcttreH  de 
Mirttheau  d wt  ih  ses  amis  en  AUemugne.) 

But  thc'grejt  step  once  taken  by  theCoinraoiis,  Mirabeau 
was  faitliful  to  them,  and  boldly  supixirtud  the  rights  which 
they  harl  assuincil.  After  the  mciuorablc  royal  sitting  of 
tliO  23rd  June,  in  which  l^mis  ordered  the  three  estates  to 
deliberate  in  separate  chambers,  thu  deputies  of  the  Com- 
niims  still  retained  their  scats  in  the  common  hall;  and 
when  the  Marquis  du  Br^zc,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
reminded  them  of  the  king's  orders.  Mirabeau  rose  and  said : 

• We  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  which  have  been 
suggesteil  to  the  king;  but  you.  who  cannot  act  as  his  in- 
terpreter to  the  National  As-Munbly — you,  who  hold  hero 
neither  scat,  nor  vote,  nor  right  of  speaking — you  are  not 
a nt  person  to  remind  us  of  his  s]>ecch.  Go,  and  tell  those 
who  nave  sent  you,  tliat  wc  are  sitting  here  by  the  (lowcr  of 
the  people,  and  that  bayonets  alone  can  drive  us  heuce.' 
All  tW  ilcpu  tics  cried  out,  ‘That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
and  our  firm  resolution  ;*  and  tho  grand  master  withdrew. 
^Vhen  ho  reported  to  Louis  the  answer  of  (he  Coininuiis,  the 
king,  afWr  a few  moments’  silence,  said  peevishly,  ' Well,  if 
they  will  not  quit  thu  hall,  let  them  stay  in  it’ 

Mirabeau  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief  leader  in 
tho  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  bold  this  sn- 
prcuiucy  for  nearly  two  years,  till  the  time  of  bis  death. 
Without  belonging  exactly  to  any  party,  ho  was  courted 
or  feared  by  alt  He  wished  to  form  a party  truly  na- 
tional ; and  on  the  37lh  June  he  made  a siieocli,  in  which, 
after  telling  his  colleagues  that  agitation  and  tumult  could 
only  be  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  hu  cxhomil 
them  to  calm  the  puupio,  and  save  them  from  the  excesses  into 
which  a furious  teal  might  lead  them.  * The  numberof  our 
enemies  is  greatly  exaggerated,  for  we  must  not  consider  as 
enemies  all  those  who  do  not  think  as  wo  do.  Many  of 
them  wish  the  public  good  as  much  as  we  do,  but  they  seek 
it  by  a different  road  ; many  ore  still  biassed  by  early  im- 
pressions and  tho  habits  of  education ; others,  seeing  us 
take  a position  without  a precedent,  are  alarmerl  for  their 
property;  they  fear  that  Ubertv  mav  become  a pretext  fur 
licentiousness  and  anarchy.  All  these  men  deserve  our 
regard,  our  consideration.’  And  he  drew  an  eloquent 
sketch  of  the  ad\*antages  which  a rational  constilution 
would  ensure  to  France;  the  equality  of  taxation,  the  free- 
dom of  industry,  economy  in  tho  finances,  the  written  law 
substituted  f<ir  ministerial  caprice. 

Lous  XVI.,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  commanded 
the  union  of  the  three  estates  into  one  National  Assembly, 
allowed  his  courtiers  to  colluct  a great  nuuilier  of  troops 
near  Paris  and  Versailles,  as  if  to  overawe  that  absembly* 
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It  wu  then  that  Mirabeau,  oo  the  8th  of  J uly,  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  dcnoun<‘ecl  the  incaHurcs  of  the  court  os  a plot 
against  the  independence  of  the  reprcecutativni  of  the 
nation,  and  moved  a dnn  though  respectful  address  to  the 
king,  whom  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was 
being  done  in  his  name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  address  was 
voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations.  It  Ims  been  said  that 
this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Miroheau’s  spceclics,  wa.s 
written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers  are 
proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replica,  which,  as 
Well  as  ins  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and 
piessure,  the  same  logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own 
)H‘cnliar  bold  and  somewhat  careless  manner.  He  doubtless 
made  use  of  notes  with  which  his  friends  supplierl  him,  hut 
he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own,  ami  stamping 
th'*m  with  his  original  character.  This  is  fully  and  hoiiour- 
ahly  acknowledged  in  many  places  hy  Dumont  himself, 
who  claims  (and  we  see  no  rea&on  for  questioning  his 
»latf*mcnt)  the  greatest  share  m having  written  for  Mi- 
raboau. 

Iy)uis  XVI.  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address  ; the 
people  of  Paris  look  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  hy  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Nerker.  and  an  insurrection,  leil  hy 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins.  Santerro.  and  others  belong' 
ing  to  the  club  of  the  Palais  Royal,  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  13lh  of 
July,  and  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During 
this  stormy  period  Miralicau  was  constantly  with  the  As- 
sembly, day  and  night,  at  Versailles,  supfiorting  the  firmness 
of  iho  members,  insisting  on  tlie  necessity  of  the  king 
withdraa'ing  the  troops  from  the  capital,  and  sending  re- 
peated deputations  to  the  palace  for  that  pun^ose.  The 
king  at  last  conifented  to  remove  the  inMtps,  and  went 
himself  to  Paris  on  the  17th,  where  he  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  the  new  municipality,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
and  other  popular  measures.  Tlie  Revolution  was  now 
complete,  and  the  old  munarchr  was  dead.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mirubcau  had  eonspii-ed  with  the  Paris  insurgents, 
in  order  to  make  the  duke  of  Oi  leans  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom;  but  this  accusation,  os  referring  to  that 
epoch,  was  at  least  premature.  Mirabcau  may  have  known 
or  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  he  also  knew  the  weakness  of  the  duke's  per- 
sonal character,  his  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  |>opu- 
larity  ; whilst  Louis  was  still  very  popular  with  the  people 
at  large.  At  a later  period,  on  the  Mb  and  Glh  of  October, 
when  the  populace  of  Paris  went  to  Versailles,  insulteil  the 
royal  family,  and  threatened  their  lives,  a plot  was  attri- 
buted to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabeau  was  implicated 
in  the  supposc<l  conspiracy;  but  the  National  Assembly 
declared  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against 
eitl^.  Dumont,  who  live<l  at  tliat  lime  in  MiraMiau’s 
intimacy,  examines  the  matter  pretty  closely,  and,  in  the 
end,  leavM  it  in  doubt.  That  some  communications  from 
liie  duke’s  partv  were  made  to  Mirabeau  through  Laclos, 
the  unprincipled  author  of  the  ' Liaisons  Dangereuses,'  and 
a familiar  of  the  duke,  seems  certain  ; but  tne  intentions 
of  the  conspirators,  and  how  far  Mirubeau  participated  in 
them,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  Dumont  seems  to 
think  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  frighten  the 
king  away,  and  th«n  to  ap|>omt  the  duke  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  whicn  case  Mirabeau  might  have  sup- 
ported him  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  appointed  m 
return  prime-roinUter,  which  post  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  comraittoo  of  five  appointed  to 
present  the  model  of  a declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  on 
the  motion  of  the  metaphysician  SiSyes. 

Mirabeau  was,  from  the  first,  oppc4ed  to  this  declaration, 
which  be  considered  as  a puerile  fiction.  Uc  however  set 
about  the  task  with  his  friends  Dumont,  Clavicrc.  and 
Duroveray  ; and  * there  were  we,  writing,  disputing,  adding, 
striking  out,  and  exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon 
this  ridiculous  subject.  At  length  we  produced  our  piece 
of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended  natural  rights,  w hich 
never  existed.  The  principles  intended  to  be  established 
by  this  declaration  are  dangerous  in  themselves;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propositions, 
which  they  are  afierwards  obliged  tu  olter  and  motlifv; 
above  all,  they  must  not  be  ciamped  by  false  maxim's. 
Men  are  bom  free  and  ^ual ! That  is  not  true ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  born  in  a state  of  weakness  and  neces- 


sary dependence.  Equal!  how  are  they  so,  or  how  can 
they  he  sti?  If  by  etjuality  is  understood  equality  of 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  furtune,  then  tin*  falsehood 
is  manifest. ’ Mirabcau,  on  presenting  the  project  to  the 
assembtv,  ventured  to  make  some  ubjerlions  to  it,  ami 
proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  ilur  cim- 
stilulion  should  l*e  completed.  ‘ I can  safely  predict,'  said 
he.  ’that  any  declaration  of  rights  anterior  to  the  consti- 
tution will  prove  but  the  almanac  of  a single  year ! ' 11c 

however  willwlrcw  his  motion  out  of  weariness  anrl  di-iguvt, 
and  the  doclaratioti  was  decreetl.  (Dumont’s  Hecolleetions.) 

During  this  discus.sion  the  violent  members  of  the  Breton 
club  (afierwards  the  .Tacobin  club)  charged  Mirabeau  with 
abusing  his  talents,  ns  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  assembly 
in  contradictory  resolutions;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to 
personalities,  reproached  him  with  the  irregularities  of  his 
private  life.  Mirabcau  answered,  with  dignificfl  calmnci^s 
’ No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a stormy  youth,  partly  hy 
the  fault  of  olhers.bul  chietlyby  my  own,  I have  c..mmifted 
many  wrongs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  alfordcd 
more  matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexts  for  slander; 
but  I dare  attest  tu  you  all,  that  as  a public  man.  as  a poli- 
tical writer  or  sjvcaker,  no  one  can  boast  of  greater  courage, 
indepi'ndenre,  disinterestedness,  or  of  greater  uniforniitT 
and  (‘onsi-slency  of  principles.  Tliirly  volumes  of  writings 
are  there  to  prove  my  assertion.’ 

Then  curac  the  famous  night  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August, 
in  which  the  assembly,  on  the  motions  of  several  members 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  abolished  feudal  rights,  g.imr- 
laws,  tilhe\  privileges,  and  imleronilies,  pensions  not  fur 
actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trade.s,  and  all  the  rmvin- 
cial  franchises,  states,  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  charters 
of  peculiar  towns ; questions  involving  an  entire  political  ms- 
tem  were  decided  in  a few  hours,  put  to  the  vote,  and  pav.cd 
bygcneml  ncidamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirabeau.  .Siivc', 
ana  other  leading  members  lmppeiu.fl  to  be  absent.  The 
following  day  the  first  two  strongly  reprobated  this  hurried 
work;  Sieves  made  a speech  against  the  sudden  nbjhiion 
of  tithes,  which  he  enued  by  the  wonls,  ‘They  want  to  !•« 
free,  and  know  not  how  to  he  iusl.’  Mirabeau  exclaimed  to 
Dumont,  'This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Frenchmen; 
they  are  three  months  disputing  almut  syllables,  and  in  a 
single  night  they  overturn  the  wlmle  venerable  edifice  of 
tlio  monarchy.’ 

Tlie  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  the  king’v 
veto.  Mirabeau  hud  determined  to  supjiort  the  alrtohile 
veto,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a second  or  upper  house,  ho 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  monarchy.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion  excited  much  surprise  and  dissnlisfaction 
among  the  deputies.  Sieves  opposetl  the  absolute  veto,  and 
Barnave  and  P6lion  proposed  a siisivensiva  or  temporary 
one.  Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeau  did  not  vote  on 
that  occasion ; and  such  was  the  importance  which  even  his 
antagonists  attached  to  his  name,  that  Camille  Desmonlms 
and  other  democrats  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  votc<l  in 
their  favour. 

Mirabcau’s  speech  on  the  national  bankruptcy  was  to  him 
a complete  triumph.  In  this  speech  be  supporltfl  the 
minister  Necker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  hostile,  in  Ins 
Ian  of  a forced  loan  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
ovcral  members  had  pro;)osod  modifications,  which  Mira- 
bcau thought  would  destroy  the  effect  of  tlie  measure.  He 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  stale  ofthe  public 
credit,  the  failure  of  the  revenue,  and  represented  a nahonsl 
bankruptcy,  with  all  its  horrors,  as  the  probable  eonsequenre 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  The  force  with  which  he  pre- 
sented so  commonplace  a subject  was  miraculous  ; he 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  They  who  hoard  that  spcrch  never 
forgot  it.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reply:  the  a.ssembty 
wa.<  subjugated  by  tlm  power  of  a superior  mind,  and  (he 
project  was  adopted  unanimously.  'From  that  day  Mjra- 
beau  was  considered  as  having  no  rival  in  the  assemblv: 
there  were  indeed  other  orators,  but  he  alone  was  eloqutMU; 
and  this  impression  was  stronger,  because  in  his  speech  on 
this  ({uestion  he  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources;  for  it  was  an  unexpwted  reply,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  prepared.’  (Dumont's  JfeoMec- 
Itont.)  Mol^,  the  cclobniled  actor  at  the  ThtSlre  Fran^aiK, 
was  so  struck  with  the  force  of  Mirabeau's  eloquence  ami 
the  brilliancy  of  his  delivery,  that,  approaching  liie  orator 
with  visible  emotion,  *Ab!  monsieur  le  comie,^  said  he,  in 
a pathetic  tone  of  voice,  ' what  a speech ! and  with  what  an 
accent  did  you  deliver  it ! You  have  surely  missed  your 
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vcK^ttlcn.'  Mirabcau  waa  by  no  incani  ilispleoaed  at  this  opinions.  I also,  whom  a few  days  a^o  they  \rantcd  to  carry 
singular  curnpliment.  in  triumph,  I hear  mysielf  now  proclaimed  in  the  streets  as  a 

AAer  the  removal  of  the  assembly  to  Paris,  some  nego-  great  conspirator.  1 did  not  require  this  lesson  to  remind  mo 
tiations  were  entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  uthce.  that  there  arc  only  a few  stops  between  the  capitol  ami  the 
Neeker  had  nearly  agreed  to  it,  and  the  king  waa  about  to  Tarpeian  rock ; but  a roan  who  wishes  to  be  useful  to  his 
consent;  but  Mirabeau's  condition  waa.  that  he  should  country,  who  cares  little  for  the  vain  celebrity  of  ■ day.  i«  not 
remain  member  of  the  assembly,  without  which  he  felt  that  easily  overcome  ; be  expects  his  reward  h'om  his  conscience 
his  taking  office  would  bo  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of  the  and  from  time,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  all.  1 shall 
scheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antannista,  therefore  resume  thequestion  in  debate,  and  explain  the  true 
of  Lamclh’s  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a point  of  contention  with  all  the  clearness  I am  capable  of.’ 
member  of  the  assembly.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  the  He  then  repeated  the  objections  uf  Barnave.  muiiitained 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a feeble  majority.  He  appealed  his  focmer  opinion,  and  urged  it  with  redoubled  force.  He 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  parliament,  but  thia  appeal  told  saw  in  tho  eyea  of  the  audience  the  certainty  of  his  triumph, 
agaiiut  hiiDself;  for  the  least  idea  of  imitation  offended  the  and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an  ordinary 
pride  of  the  ionovatora,  who  pretended  to  establish  amonar-  and  careless  tone,  with  these  words; — * 1 think,  gentlemen, 
chical  form  of  government,  without  preserving  a single  that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that 
clement  of  monarchy.  * We  are  not  English,  and  we  want  M.  Barnave  has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue, 
nothing  English,’ was  the  reply  on  such  occasions.  It  would  now  he  for  me  a task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to 

Mirabeau  waa  one  of  tho  first  to  propose  a martial  law  follow  my  opponent  throughout  his  accessory  detuiU,  in 
to  put  down  the  insurrections  which  had  then  become  eX'  which,  if  ho  has  shown  a certain  talent,  ho  has  imi  exhi- 
tremely  fVequent  all  over  France.  The  law  wa^  passed  on  bited  tho  least  knowledge  of  stale  or  worldly  afi’airs.  He 
tho  19th  oi  October,  notwithstanding  violent  opposition;  has  declaimed  at  length  about  the  mbchiof  which  absolute 
and,  strange  to  say,  Mirabeau's  popularity  was  not  affocterl  kings  can  do  ami  have  dune,  but  he  has  not  observed  that 
by  it.  In  our  constitution  tho  monarch  is  no  longer  absolute,  and 

About  November  of  tho  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpect-  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  be  has,  above  all,  completely  ab- 
edly  communicated  to  Dumont  a plan  to  draw  the  King  stained  from  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting  from  popular 
away  from  Paris.  AAer  placing  him  in  Metz  or  some  other  movements.’  Mirabeau  leA  the  tribune  amidst  a thunder 
strong  fortress,  amidst  faithful  troops,  ho  was  to  appeal  to  of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph 
the  people  by  proclamation,  to  dissolve  the  assemmy,  and  was  again  complete,  and  his  opinion  prevailed, 
order  an  immediate  election  of  fresh  deputies.  Mirabeau  Ho  opposed  the  violent  measures  proposed  against  omi- 
was  to  remain  at  Pari.s,  and  welch  the  motions  of  the  asiem-  gration,  saying  that  it  was  tyrannical  lu  interfere  with  the 
bly;  and,  as  soon  08  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear,  locomotive  faculties  of  individuals — that  such  restrictions 
bo  expected  to  induce  all  tho  moderate  members  to  separate  could  not  bo  carried  into  effect— that  he,  fur  one,  would  not 
from  tho  rest  and  follow  the  king.  Mirubeau  represented  obey  them— and  as  tho  extreme  left  became  louder  and 
this  plan  as  the  only  thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved  louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  ho  fixed  his  eyes 
fVom  complete  disorganisation.  Dumont  strongly  remotv-  umh  them  imperiuusly.and  cried  out  with  avoico  uf  thunder, 
8trate<l  against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau  acknowledged  to  * Silence  aux  trente  voix’  (silcncu,  you  thirty  votes) ; and 
him  that  it  had  originated  with  the  court  party,  and  that  he  the  extreme  leA  quailed  before  him,  and  was  silent  accord- 
had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to  in^y. 

direct  it  in  favour  of  liberty ; * otherwise.'  said  he,  * it  will  On  the  question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  assembly  to 
only  lead  to  new  errors  ana  tho  total  ruin  of  the  country,  judge  for  ihcrosolvcs,  and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of 
If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  monarchy  is  lost.’  Dumont  doors ; he  told  them  that  the  very  people  who  were  applaud- 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  roost  probably  be  made  ing  them  to-<lay  would  shout  still  louder  were  they  to  see 
use  of  only  as  a tool,  and  then  discardea  as  a victim.  A them  somo  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold;  and  at 
few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau  told  him  that  the  plan  was  that  moment  a loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to 
given  up,  and  the  affair  remained  a secret.  confirm  Mirabeau's  prediction. 

During  tho  year  1790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the  Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  whilo  crushing  the 
first  rank  as  a lender  of  tho  National  Assembly.  He  sup-  old  aristocracy  with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  de- 
ported the  law  fur  the  sale  of  church  property  in  order  to  mocratic  faction  on  tho  other.  Hardly  disguising  his  con- 
pay  ofi*  tho  national  debt,  but  with  some  restrictions  in  tempt  fur  tho  intellectual  capacity  of  most  uf  his  colleagues, 
favour  of  the  actual  possessors,  which  restrictions  were  ho  still  kept  them  all  in  awe : and  while  openly  asserting 
however  disregarded.  Ho  also  supported  the  issue  of  as-  his  independence  of  clubs,  ami  factions,  and  mobs,  he  re- 
aignats  or  bonds  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited  tainod  his  popularity  to  tho  last  even  with  tho  lowest  popu- 
their  issue  to  a fixed  amount.  Ho  also  proposed,  at  Du-  lace. 

niont's  suggestion,  a plan  of  gradual  elections,  by  which  a ’ Our  little  mother  Mirabeau’  was  the  endearing  nick- 
citizen  should  have  to  exercise  certain  civil  functions  for  a name  which  the  fishworaen  of  ParU,  who  sometimes  graced 
slated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a deputy  to  the  galleries  of  the  legislature  with  their  presence,  applied 
tho  legislature.  Tliis  motion  was  at  first  received  with  to  him. 

iiivour  by  most  members  both  of  the  right  tnd  leA  sections  Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a 
of  the  assembly,  but  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  some  others  journal  entitled  at  first, 'Journal  des  Ktats-G6n^raux,’  and 
looked  upon  it  as  an  aristocratic  snare;  they  moved  and  afierwards  ' Courier  dc  Provence,' which  gave  a clever  and 
carried  an  adjournment,  and  the  motion  wait  ultimatelv  lost  tolerably  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
In  the  important  discussion  on  tho  right  of  peace  ana  war.  Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790,  when  it  was  for- 
he  declan^.  to  the  great  dismay  of  tho  democrats,  tliat  the  saken  by  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of  its 
king  ought  to  be  invested  with  this  prerogative,  and  sup-  former  character  except  the  name. 

ported  his  opinion  by  a logical  and  brilliant  speech.  Bar-  In  January,  1791,  Mirabeau  was  named  president  of  the 
navo  oppose  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused  National  Assembly.  * Never  had  this  office  been  so  well 
him  of  inconsistency,  ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by  filled  ; he  display^  in  it  a now  kind  of  talent.  He  intro- 
the  leA  side,  and  by  the  people  in  the  galleries,  and  received  duced  a degree  of  onler  and  clearness  in  the  proceedings,  of 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of  the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had  previously  the  least 
la  lantcrno’ resounded  against  Mirabeau.  Tho  debate  conception.  He  simplified  forms;  ho  could  render  the 
was  adjourned.  Tho  next  day  a libel  was  hawked  about  question  clear  by  a single  word,  and  also  by  a single  word 
the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  capitals: — * 11ie  great  put  down  tumult.  His  regard  for  all  parlies, the  resiiect  be 
treason  of  tho  Count  de  Mirabeau,’  in  which  he  was  ao  always  paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  hi*  observa- 
cused  of  bribery.  The  paper  w*a»  shown  to  him  as  been-  tions,  and  his  answers  tu  the  several  deputations  at  tho  bar— 
tered  the  assembly  * he  glanced  at  it,  and  said, ' I know  it  answers  which,  whether  prepared  or  extempore,  were  always 
all ; I shall  leave  the  house  either  triumphant  or  in  pieces.’  remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance,  and  satisfactory  even 
He  ascoiideil  tlie  tribune  amidst  the  most  profound  silence:  while  conveying  a refusal;  in  short,  his  activity,  his  impar- 
*For  several  days  pest,’  said  he,  ' the  section  of  this  assess*  tiality,  and  his  presence  of  mind  increased  his  reputation 
bly  which  wishes  for  the  king’s  assent  in  questions  of  peace  and  added  splendour  to  his  talents,  in  an  office  which  had 
and  war  has  been  represented  as  hostile  to  public  litorty ; proved  a quicksaml  to  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  hml 
rumours  of  treason  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about ; tho  art  of  fixing  the  general  attention  even  when,  being  no 
popular  vengeance  is  invoke^l  to  supiiort  tho  tyranny  of  partv  longer  able  to  speak  from  the  tribune,  lie  seemed  to  hav« 
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foregone  hit  moet  valuable  prerontivc.  His  enemies,  ^rbo 
were  JeuIuuB  of  his  elu<|uencc,  ana  had  Totud  him  president 
in  nnlcr  thereby  to  cast  him  into  the  shade  and  redune  him 
to  silence,  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  saw  him 
add  another  wreath  to  the  chaplet  of  his  glory. 

* Ho  was  far  from  enjoying  good  health  at  this  time.  “If 
1 believed  in  slow  poisons,"  he  said  to  tiic,  “ 1 should  think 
myself  poisoned ; rur  1 feel  that  I am  dying  by  inches — that 
I am  being  consumed  in  a slow  flre."  1 observed  to  him, 
that  his  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  any 
man  less  robust  than  himself.  Not  a moment  of  rest,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night ; continual 
conversations  and  altercations;  agitations  of  mind  and  ex- 
citement of  every  kind  ; too  high  living,  at  least  as  regards 
food — for  he  was  very  moderate  in  drink.  "You  must."  I 
said,  "be  a salamander,  to  live  in  tho  Arc  which  is  con- 
suming you."  Like  all  pttblic  and  ambitious  men,  in  their 
moments  of  ennui  ana  (ktigue,  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irriistiou  of  hts 
system  at  this  time  produced  violent  atlarksof  ophthalmia; 
and  I have  seen  him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  Na> 
tional  Assembly,  sometimes  apply  leeches  foi  his  eyes  in  the 
inter/al  during  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  ftom  the 
morning  to  tho  evening,  and  attend  the  Assembly  with  hi« 
neck  covered  with  linen  to  staunch  the  blood. 

* When  we  parted  for  the  last  time  (Dumont  was  going 
to  Geneva  for  six  months),  he  embrac^  mo  with  an  emo- 
tion which  1 had  never  before  seen  him  evince.  "I  shall 
die  at  the  stake,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "and  we  shall 
never  perhaps  meet  aeain.  When  1 am  ^ne,  my  value 
will  be  appreciated.  Misfortunes  to  which  I have  put  a 
•top  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every 
direction;  but  that  base  faction,  which  I now  overawe  (the 
Jacobins),  will  again  be  let  loose  u|K>n  the  country.  I have 
none  but  direful  anticipations.  Aht  my  friend,  how  right 
were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried  in  prevent  the 
O'mmons  from  being  declared  a National  Assembly.  That 
was  live  orimn  of  the  evil.  Since  they  have  carried  that 
point,  they  have  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  confidence.  They  wanted  to  govern  tho  king,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  him  ; but  soon  neither  they  nor  he  will 

overn  ; a vile  faction  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it 
y the  most  atrocious  crimes.”  Three  months  afier  this 
conversation  Mirabeau  was  no  more.’  (Dumont’s  RecoIlgc~ 
tion*  of  Mirahe<tu.) 

Mirabeau  dietl  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  of  a sltortbut  vio- 
lent disease,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  continual 
excitement.  During  hia  illness  he  suffered  much,  but  en- 
dured his  pain  wiih  suHficiont  calmness  and  resignation. 
He  repealed  to  Talleyrand,  who  attended  him.  the  same 
glo«)my  prognostications  on  the  result  of  tho  actual  siruggle 
in  France  which  ho  had  before  expressed  to  Dumont,  and 
hit  determination,  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  of  support- 
ing tho  king’s  eoiiftiiiutional  authority  against  the  atiocks 
of  the  anarchists.  *1  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,'  said  he 
once,  • tho  last  shreds  of  the  monarchy.’  He  had  been  for 
•otno  months  in  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  had 
prnjio-ed  a plan  for  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  the  force 
and  will  of  the  nation  itself,  by  getting  up  addresses  from 
the  departments,  without  having  recourse  to  frircign  armies 
or  destroying  the  jieople's  hope  of  freedom ; for  a new  as- 
aeinbly  was  to  be  convoked  forthwith,  which  woubl  have 
iwvised  the  constitution.  Mirabeau  never  intemlod  tn.  re- 
store absolute  power : ho  knew  toe  well  lliat  he  would  have 
destroyed  himself  by  such  a measure  : but  nil  hia  ambition 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  centred  in  tho  idea 
of  becoming  prime  minister  of  tlie  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France,  and  he  thought,  tlvat  once  in  that  office,  he 
should  eclipse  every  minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and  . 
that  he  would  attract  within  the  sphere  of  his  patronage  all  ' 
nen  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  thus  form  a halo  of 
talents  whose  tightness  should  dazcle  Europe.  (Dumont ; ‘ 
Bonilla’s  Afamoir».)  Cabanis,  then  n young  piivsician, 
ubiuhed  an  account  of  Mirabeau's  illnees  and  a copy  of 
is  wUl.  Ho  died  encumbered  wiih  debts.  'Much  has 
been  said  of  the  venality  of  Mirabeau,*  savs  Dumont,  * as 
if  his  Ulents  were  actually  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  ; 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  may  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  matters,  but  he  was  too 
|»roud  to  be  dishonest;  and  be  would  have  thrown  through 
the  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  to  him  a humili- 
ating proposal.  At  OQu  time  he  received  a pension  from 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XV1II.\  and  subsequently, 


during  tho  last  six  months  of  his  life,  ono  from  the  kinj^ ; 
but  he  considered  himself  as  an  agent  entrusted  with  their 
affairs,  and  he  accepted  those  pensions,  not  to  be  governed 
by.  but  to  govern  and  direct  those  who  granted  them.’ 

Mirabeau  was  a brilliant  orator,  and  a fluent  though  not 
original  writer.  Tho  great  characleriatic  of  his  genius 
consisted  in  his  political  sagacity,  his  anticipation  of  events, 
and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  No  man  at  the  lime,  at 
least  in  Prance,  saw  so  far  as  he  did  into  futurity,  and  his 
foretedings  of  impending  calamiUe#  were  attributed  to  dis- 
apjHjinted  ambition.  But  while  ho  pmgnosticated  llio 
downfalofthe  monarchy,  he  had  the  roost  lively  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  destinies  of  his  country.  In  a letter  to 
Major  Mauvillon,  of  the  Prussian  service,  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered France  as  able  to  resist  all  Europe  ; and  his  corre- 
spondence contains  many  singular  passages  which  show  the 
wide  rango  of  his  political  views.  At  home  ho  delected  by  his 
insiinotive  penetration  the  feolinwof  the  principal  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  unen  embarrassed  his  oppo- 
nents by  revealing  their  secret  motives,  and  laying  open 
that  which  they  were  most  anxious  toconc^.  The  severity 
of  his  judjnnents  has  been  justified  by  succeeding  events; 
and  there  has  not  been  a man  of  any  consequence  in  that 
assembly  the  aum  of  whose  conduct  has  not  enrreeponded 
with  the  opinion  which  Mirabeau  hul  formed  of  him.  His 
death  gave  courage  to  all  the  factious.  Robespierre.  P^- 
thkin,  and  others,  who  dwindled  into  insigniflcance  before 
bim,  immediately  became  great  men,  when  no  lunger  over- 
awed by  his  presence.  His  death  was  felt  as  a public  cala- 
mity by  the  nation  in  general;  a public  examination  was 
made  on  his  bodyto  convince  the  people  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poison : his  funeral  was  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp;  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  tho 
deputies,  the  ministera.  all  the  public  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons,  forming  a procession  of  more 
than  two  roilea  in  length,  followed  his  remams  to  tho  Pan- 
theon, w here  they  were  deposited  among  the  illustrious  dead. 

LiUlo  more  than  two  vear*  after,  in  November,  1793, 
the  body  of  Mirabeau  wa.s  disinterred  by  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  that  of  an  aristocrat;  and  tho  ferocious  and 
insane  Marat  succeeded  to  his  honours.  So  short  is  the 
period  of  popularity  in  revuliitiuns. 

Mirabeau  left  a natural  son,  whom  he  adopted  before  his 
death,  and  who  has  pubhslied  memoirs  of  his  father,  in  4 
vuU.  8vo.,  l^ndon,  1HJ4.  Besides  the  numerous  works 
and  pamphlets  of  .Vliribeau  which  wore  printed  in  his  life- 
time, several  eolleclions  have  been  published  since  hit 
death  (JuUeolion  eomplette  des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  i 
rAsiumbl6e  Naiionale.’ ParU,  1791 ; ‘ (Euvres  Oraloires  et 
Clioisies  de  Mirabeau,’  6 voU.  Hvo,  l*aris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  was  tall,  thick-set,  and  naturally  robust,  but 
very  plain  in  his  features;  and  yet,  when  be  chose,  liia 
manner  was  extremely  fascinating.  His  large  head  was 
sliaded  by  a vast  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  he  look  great 
pains  to  cultivate;  and  ho  used  to  say, when  his  antagonists 
were  troublesome,  that  ho  would  shake  his  locks  ut  them, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a threatening  look,  which,  added 
to  hut  doip  powerful  voice,  had  the  effect  of  completely 
silencing  them. 

As  the  hislury  of  Mirabeau's  political  life  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Stales-Genenil,  and  of  the  National 
AssemUy,  which  grew  out  of  them,  and  which  effected  the 
r ronch  revolution,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  tliat  assembly. 

The  Stales  General  were  an  old  institution  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  at  first  composed  of  the  deputies  of 
tho  two  o^ers  of  Uia  no^hty  and  clergy,  and  wore  cun- 
yoked  by  the  king  to  consult  with  him  in  important  cases, 
and  alM  to  furnish  the  monarch  with  money  by  grants 
s^lylod  frw  gifta.’  It  was  a feudal  institution,  like  the  earlv 
Spanish  C^ies  and  English  parliaments.  Afterwards, 
deputies  of  the  chartered  towns  were  odinitted  into  the 
assemWy,  and  these  were  raUed  the  Third  Estate,  it  would 
appear  lliat  the  thinl  estate,  or  commons,  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  staios-general  under  Philip  lo  Bel  in  13o3, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  hotwoon  that  monarch  and 
popo  Boniface  VIII.,  about  half  a centurv  later  than  the 
introductiou  of  the  knighu  of  the  shire  into  the  parliament 
of  England. 

There  were  in  France  provincial  states  also,  consiRting  of 
the  three  orders,  in  Provence.  Britannr,  Burgundy,  and  tho 
other  great  fiufs  of  tho  crown,  which  previnccs  were  accord- 
ingly distinguished,  by  the  npi*elbUon  of  'Pavs  d’Kials,’ 
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from  tho  other  prorinces  directly  suMect  to  the  crown, 
which  were  ctUed  * Pays  d’Kieclion.'  In  the  Pays  d’Etats 
the  states  of  each  province  were  asked  by  the  king  for  a 
certain  subsidy,  for  which  they  voted  tho  supply,  and  regu- 
lated the  assessment  of  it,  the  nobility  and  clergy  paying; 
according  to  the  value  of  the  lands  which  they  lielu,  and  this 
was  called  the  real  taille;  the  merchants,  artificers,  and 
tradespeople  were  assessed  according  to  their  wealth  and 
atation,  which  was  called  the  personal  taille;  but  day- 
labourers  and  other  poorjMraons  were  not  liable  to  the  per- 
sonal taille.  The  Pays  d^lection  were  taxed  at  will  by  the 
king;  and  the  tax  called  Mrsunal  taille  was  assessed  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  by  tbe*41us,'or  notables,  of  the  respective 
ouinmunes.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects  the  countries 
which  had  states  had  a decided  advantage  over  the  rest.  It 
was  also  a principle  or  tradition  of  the  monarchy  at  large 
that  no  permanent  tax  could  be  levied  or  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  (he  states- 
general  of  all  Fraiu^.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  Hsed 
period  for  the  convocation  of  the  states-gcneral ; it  d«- 

emded  on  the  humour  and  necessiliesof  the  reigning  king. 

ut  when  they  met,  they  were  cocuklered  as  representing 
the  nation,  and  as  being  above  alt  courts  of  justice  and 
other  authorities,  and  equal  to  the  king  hiinself.  On  tho 
king’s  letters  of  convocation  being  issued,  the  deputies  for 
each  order  were  elected  by  the  bailliages,  or  districts,  from 
Mch  of  the  three  orders.  When  amienibleil,  each  order  had 
its  separate  chamber  or  hall  for  delibemtjiig.  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  constituted  the  vote  of  tho  order.  Tho 
whole  assembly  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
votes,  and  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  in  questions  on  wliirh 
both  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  tho  same  interest,  the  voto 
of  the  third  eatato  was  of  no  avail.  13ut  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  the  other  two  orders  might  differ,  and  the 
vole  of  the  third  estate  would  prove  decisive.  When  the 
king  came  to  communicate  anything  to  the  state*,  the  three 
orders  assembled  in  one  common  hall.  This  was  called  a 
royal  sitting,  and  after  the  king’s  departure  each  order 
repaired  to  its  separate  hall.  It  is  rccoruud  however  that  on 
aevcral  occasions,  and  particularly  at  Orleans,  in  1569.  they 
agreed  to  deliberate  together  as  one  assembly,  and  chose 
one  president  for  the  whole. 

The  last  slates-general  assembled  in  Franco  previous  to 
1789  were  convoked  under  Louis  Xlll.,  (hen  just  of  age. 
in  1614.  They  asked  for  tho  abolition  of  certain  taxes  and 
duties,  which  the  minister  promised,  but  did  not  keep  his 
word.  The  following  minbtert.  Richelieu  and  Masarin, 
and  Louis  XIV.  after  them,  were  little  disposed  in  favour 
of  national  reprosontation  of  any  sort,  and  tho  states- 
general  became  almoet  fbrgotlon.  The  disorder  of  tho 
flnanoM  and  the  reftisal  of  the  privileged  orrlers  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  exchequer,  added  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  parlismenl  of  Paris,  and  the  advice  of  the  minister 
Necker,  decided  Louis  XVI.  to  assemhle  onco  more  the 
stales-general  t but  the  difficulty  waS  to  determine  tho  mode 
of  eleelion,  about  which  there  was  nothing  certain  or  uni- 
form in  the  records  of  former  states-general ; the  total  num- 
ber of  deputies,  as  well  as  the  respective  number  for  each 
deputation  or  province,  having  varied  greatly.  I'he  qualiQ- 
caiions  of  the  electors  were  also  differently  stated.  In  1356 
the  states  consisted  of  800  deputies,  in  1576  nf  326.  in  1588 
of  506,  and  in  1614  of  454.  ^uphtny  in  1576  returned  16 
deputies,  and  in  1614  only  I) ; ^nguedoc  sent  14  at  the 
former  period,  and  89  at  the  latter;  Guymine  27.  and  aftor- 
wrards  58.  Anin,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deputies 
among  tbo  three  orders,  tho  letters  of  convocation  men- 
tioned a deputy  ftom  each  order  at  least  fur  each  bailUago, 
but  the  baillis  ^nerally  aent  more,  especially  from  the  thirrl 
estate,  probably  because  they  more  easilv  found  in  this  estate 
men  who  would  Uke  tho  trouble.  In  1614  the  states-gene- 
ral consisted  of  104  deputatiuiis,  out  of  which  34  only  con- 
sisted of  an  e<)ual  number  of  deputies  for  each  order,  24 
had  as  many  deputies  of  tho  third  estate  as  for  the  other 
two  orders,  and  in  others  the  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  commons  was  either  greeter  or  smaller.  The  total 
number  of  deputies  wero  140  for  the  clergy,  M2  for  the 
nobility,  and  102  for  the  third  estate.  In  I7b9  the  question 
arose  as  to  giving  to  tho  third  estate  in  all  the  bailliagcH  a 
number  of  deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  in  onler 
that  if  the  slates  agreed  to  deliberate  in  comm'in,  as  they 
had  occasionally  done  before,  and  voto  by  beads,  the  third 
estate  might  have  a fair  chance.  This,  which  was  styled  tho 
double  leprescutalioa  of  the  third  estate,  was  granted  by 


Louis  XVI.  in  his  letters  of  convocation,  which  decreed 
that  the  states  should  consist  of  at  least  lOUO  deputies,  of 
whom  each  bailliage  should  return  a fraction  in  proportion 
to  its  population  and  the  taxes  which  it  paid  to  the  treasury. 
But  tbo  important  question  remained,  whether  the  three 
orders  should  deliberate  in  common  and  vote  by  heads, 
funning,  in  short,  one  bouse:  the  Commons  desired  It,  but 
the  other  two  orders  refused.  This  question  the  king  or 
his  ministers  did  not  decide,  and  that  was  the  rock  on  which 
tho  monarchy  was  shipwrecked. 

'NVbcit  at  last  the  Commons  ub1ige<l  the  other  two  orders 
to  join  them  in  one  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  llio 
whole  body  consisted  as  follows: — 48  archbishops  and 
bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  2U8  perochial  incumbents; 
J prince  of  tho  blood,  28  magistrates  of  tbo  superior  courts, 
and  241  geiitilshommes  or  nobles;  in  all,  291  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  270  of  thu  nobility:  the  third  eatato  was 
represented  by  80  inferior  magistrates,  272  lawyers,  16 
nhysicians,  2 clergymen.  11  of  the  nobility,  who.  like 
Mirnlicau,  had  been  rAurnciI  by  the  Commons,  and  176 
merchants,  landholders,  and  larraers;  in  all,  557  members 
of  the  third  c:itate.  In  tho  course  of  the  session  however 
several  members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  emigrated. 

Tho  National  Assembly  continued  its  labours  for  several 
months  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Having  completed 
the  new  constitution  which  it  undertook  to  make  fur  France, 
it  presented  it  to  the  king  for  his  Kancliun  in  Septembor, 
1791.  Tile  king  acceptcatho  cuiistilution,  anil  the  assem- 
bly dissolved  itself  on  the  3tUh  of  the  same  month.  The 
French  generally  designate  the  Qrst  national  as.>^rably  as 
' riiS.scmbU^  constituantc,'  from  its  having  IVamcHl  the  con- 
stituUoii  for  the  kingdom.  That  constitution  lasted  about 
twelve  months,  after  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

MIRACLES.  A man  may  acquire  his  knowledge  of  any 
event  in  cither  of  two  ways ; by  his  own  observation,  or  by 
information  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
a man  obtains  from  his  own  observation  is  generally,  to  him, 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  the  surest  ground  of 
belief ; but  not  therefore  the  surest  ground  of  a truo  opinion. 
The  knowledge  of  an  event  which  a man  derives  by  infor- 
mation from  others  is  not,  to  him,  so  high  a degree  of  evi- 
dence as  that  which  he  obtains  from  his  own  observation; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  nut  so  sure  a 
round  of  a true  opinion.  All  the  knowledge  which  a man 
erivea  from  his  own  observation  may  be  called  experience : 
all  that  he  derives  ftrom  the  observation  of  others  may',  fur  the 
sake  of  distinction,  be  called  evidence;  it  is  tho  experience 
of  others  communicated  to  him,  either  orally  or  by  writing. 

Every  event  which  has  taken  place,  or  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  may  be  the  subject  of  evidence.  A man  who 
has  witnessed  an  event  himself  entertains  no  doubt  of  iU 
reality,  unless  he  has  some  suspicion  that  a fraud  was  prac- 
tised, or  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  event  of  which  he 
was  a witness  was  not  such  an  event  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be.  An  cyo-witnevs  ihorefnre  of  an  event  has  nothing  to 
guard  against,  so  for  as  concerns  his  own  conviction,  but 
deception  bv  others,  or  mistake  or  miiapprehonsion  on  his 
own  part.  When  a man  derives  his  knowledge  of  an  event 
IVom  the  information  of  others,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  error  which  may  exist  where  be  is  an  eye-witness, 
the  further  cause  of  error  which  may  arise  from  the  wit- 
ness whoso  evidence  ho  receives  being  interested  in  deceiv- 
ing him,  or  bong,  from  whatever  cause,  disposecl  to  deceive 
him.  There  is  no  supposable  went  which  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  evidence;  and  when  all  reason  fur  supposing 
deception,  mistake,  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
to  deceive,  is  removed,  thcie  is  no  event  which,  when  wit- 
nessed, doa  not  thereby  acquire  some  degree  of  probability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ascertaininc  that  there  is 
neither  deception,  mistake,  nor  intention  to  deceive,  is  gene- 
rally the  mam  matter  in  estimating  the  value  of  evidence; 
but  (he  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  any  given 
case  is  a different  thing  from  determining  what  may  be  tho 
subject  of  evidence,  v^ich  is  the  matter  that  we  are  hero 
considering. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  any  event  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  at  once  placed  by  the  mind  either  among 
events  which  are  common  or  among  events  which  are  un- 
common. In  the  former  case,  before  any  evidence  is  ftirnishcil 
O.S  to  the  fact,  there  is  a disposition  to  believe  that  it  is 
truo;  and  even  tho  soundest  judge  of  human  events, 
though  he  will  believe  no  alleged  event  without  suffirieiil 
ovideoco,  readily  acquictecs  in  the  probability  of  an  alleged 
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•vent  of  a common  kind  being  a true  event  In  the  case 
of  an  uncommon  e>ont,  the  matter  is  diflbrunt;  mott  pur- 
eons  aro  indisposed  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  uncom- 
mon event  has  actually  taken  place,  and  many  persons  at 
once  assume  its  impossibility,  or  at  least  assume  that  it  has 
not  taken  place.  But  there  is  no  rational  ground  either  for 
admitting  the  truth  of  a common  event  without  sufficient 
evidence,  or  for  refusing  assent  to  an  uncommon  event  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence.  An  event  the  most  common  m 
the  course  of  human  life,  an  event  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  which  no  man  will  deny,  requires  as  much  evidence 
in  order  to  be  proved  as  any  event  the  most  uncommon  or 
any  kind  of  thing  or  event  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
bciorc.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  of  one  eye-witness  at 
least  is  required;  and  supposing  the  absence  of  mendacity 
in  the  witness  and  of  all  reason  for  8Upix>sing  him  to  be 
deceived,  the  uncommon  event  is  proved  as  much  as  the 
common  event.  How  much  and  what  will  be  ncceesar}'  in 
either  case  to  show  the  absence  of  mendacity  or  of  deception, 
is  a question  that  concerns  tho  ei^imation  of  the  value  of 
the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  cannot  be  determined 
generally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  event  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
may  either  unc  of  a kind  that  is  consistent  with  a per- 
Bon\  experience,  or  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  it.  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  an  event  of  cither  description 
maybe  precisely  the  same  in  degree  and  kind;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  persons  of  inlegnty  unirojiearhed,  of  judg- 
ment approved,  and  of  observation  and  acuteness  unques- 
tioned. 

In  the  two  cases  supposeil.  tho  cviiUmce  is  precisely  the 
•atne:  the  only  diffurciice  is  in  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All  intention  or  disposition  to 
deceive,  on  the  part  of  the  witncsMis,  is  by  the  supjMJsilion 
out  of  tlie  way,  and  tberefure  the  case  is  reduced  to  that 
of  the  receiver  of  the  evidence  being  an  eyc-witness,  and  if 
he  believes  the  witnesses  to  have  us  much  }>cnctratiun  and 
judgment  as  himself,  tlieir  evidence  is  as  good  to  him  as 
nis  own  experience  would  have  been ; and  if  he  thinks  the 
witnesses  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  than  him- 
self, it  is  better.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  a man  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  bciicvo  an  event 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  experience,  as  well  as 
one  that  is  consistent  with  it. 

llie  true  cause  of  all  the  dispute  about  tho  reality  of 
events  called  miraculous  is  this : the  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  tho  particular  instance,  or  instances,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  question  of  cvidetico  gcnerallv.  As  a 
matter  of  evidence,  any  fact  may  be  alleged  as  tfiu  fact  to 
be  proved,  and  the  possibility  of  a proof  equal  in  value  to 
the  proof  derivable  from  a man’s  own  obscnalion  cannot  be 
denied.  But  whether  any  alleged  fact  bos  been  proved  or 
not,  is  quite  a different  qu^tion.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
any  supposablc  fact  or  event  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  said 
that  any  supposable  fact  or  cvxnt  may,  by  possibility,  be 
supporteil  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  arising  from  a man 
being  an  eye-witness. 

The  assertion  that  any  allc,:ed  event  is  inconsiatciit  with 
experience,  may  mean  either  tho  experience  of  the  objector, 
or  the  evidence  (that  is,  the  experience)  of  others;  or  it 
may  mean  both.  Taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  tho  asser- 
tion cannot  be  properly  made  of  any  fact  or  event  alleged  to 
have  taken  place ; for  by  the  supposition,  the  event  is  consU- 
lent  with  the  exponence  of  the  person  who  bears  evidence 
to  it.  If  a fact  or  an  event  should  be  told  to  a person,  of 
which  there  was  no  similar  event  on  record,  it  migut  be  said 
that  ex]>eriencc  did  not  show  any  similar  event ; but  though 
this  might  bea  very  giK)d  reason  for  examining  the  evidence 
most  Btriolly,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  against  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it  which  is  free  traai  all  the  objections  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  does  this  lead  to?  It  leads 
to  this,— to  tlie  odmission  that  any  alleged  fact  or  event  is  a 
possibility ; and  it  leads  to  tbc  proper  examination  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  suprarted.  I^pj^sc  the  event  to  be 
a shower  of  stones  recorded  in  Livy.  The  investigation  is 
relieved  of  one  difficulty  by  the  fact  of  showers  of  stones 
being  attested  by  evidence  in  modem  times  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Livy.  A man  may  therefore  com- 
mence such  inquiry  by  afliiiitling  that  tho  jiurticular  cir- 
cumstance recordod  by  Livy  may  have  taken  pla<«;  though, 
^ he  bad  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a kind  of  events 
having  taken  place  before,  he  could  uol  cemmcuce  ^ in- 


quiry by  making  such  admission ; for  the  admission  that 
such  an  ovent  might  have  taken  place  could  ouly  be  made 
when  the  oveut  was  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and  would 
then  be  useless.  Further;  prior  to  receiving  any  evidence, 
W’o  cannot  say  that  the  event  is  one  that  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Whether  a shower  of  stones,  as  recorded  by 
Livy,  md  fall  or  not,  depend-s  fur  proof  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  events  reourded  by  him. 

Now  many  of  the  facts  or  events  which  aro  called  mi- 
ratdes  are  of  the  kind  which  may  l>e  considered  as  unlike  any 
other  events  on  record ; the  fact,  for  example,  of  Jesus  rais- 
ing Lazarus  from  the  dead,  which  wo  will  suppose,  for  the 
present  pur|>osc,  to  be  tho  first  eient  of  the  kiiiu  on  re<‘ord. 
With  referenoe  to  an  event  of  this  kind,  Hume  remarks,  * In 
order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fac  t which  they  affirm, 
instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous;  and 
suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  in 
itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case,  there  is 
proof  against  proof,  of  which  llic  strongest  must  prevail,  but 
still  with  a diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  antagonist.'  The  opposing  proof  here  referred  to  is 
what  Hume  calls  experience,  a word  which  he  has  used  in 
his  Essay  in  a very  loose  sense.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  this  article,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  view 
w hich  the  writer  takes  of  evidence  is  altogeilier  different 
from  that  of  Hume.  If  the  ‘testimony,  considered  apart 
and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  prooC  the  thing  or  event  . 
is  proved,  whether  it  be  one  kind  of  thing  or  another ; and 
this  conclusion  is  logically  contained  in  Hume's  words.  It  is 
however  clear  that  Hume  did  not  mean  to  say  that  which  bis 
words  do  moan  ; for  he  urges  against  this,  which  would  be 
entire  proof  if  the  thing  were  not  miraculous,  the  objection 
that  it  is  miraculous;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
that  his  Essay  in  effect  contains,  which,  ns  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  ‘ctinfuundsthc  principle  of  belief  with  tiic  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.'  (Slarkie,  On  Evideneet 
i.,  p.  473,  note.)*  Tliis  Uthe  case  in  the  first  |mrt  of  Hume's 
‘Essay  on  Miracles;'  the  second  part  merely  professes  to 
show  that  no  miraculous  events  have  ever  been  established 
oil  so  full  evidence  as  may  amount  to  entire  proof. 

Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  material  world  and  the  world  of  thought  are 
Bubjccied  to  certain  general  laws,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  phenomena  succeed  one  another  in  a certain 
order,  which,  os  far  as  evidence  extends  backward,  has  been 
generally  unaltered.  We  say,  generally,  for  deviations  ttom 
this  order  arc  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  and 
in  various  places.  Nuw  deviations  from  those  laws  are  su{h 
posed  to  present,  and  indeed  do  present,  events  which  slaga^ 
the  belief  of  many  persons,  and  which  arc  regardedoy 
others  as  totally  untrue.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  such  events  are  impossible ; thereby  destroying  the  very 
^und  of  oil  evidence,  for  we  can  never  determine  before- 
hand the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  offered  to  be 
proved;  unless  indeed  the  thing  asserted  and  proposed  lo 
oc  proved  should  be  a general  proposition,  and  a man  slxmld 
be  able  by  his  own  experience  to  contradict  it  in  one  or 
more  ]«rticular  instances:  in  such  case,  a man  might  be- 
forehand deny  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved.  This  is  in 
fact  Tillolson’s  argument  against  the  real  presence,  which 
Hume  ‘ flattered  mmsclf*  was  of  ‘ a like  nature'  with  the 
argument  that  he  ‘ had  discovered.* 

Hume's  definition  of  a miracle,  at  least  Uio  first  part  of 
it,  appears  unobjectionable:  it  is  defined  by  him  to  be  ‘ a 
transgrussioii  of  a law  of  nature  by  a particular  volition  of 
tbc  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent.' 

Tho  true  notion  of  a miraculous  event  then  is  an  event 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature,  as  known 
at  the  lime  when  the  event  is  alleged  to  liave  taken  place, 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  place 
now ; and  further,  it  must  be  such  an  event  as  by  the  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  and  cannot  take  place  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  established.  If  it  is  an  event  that 
happens  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  a law  of  nature,  known 
or  unknown,  it  la  not  a miracle  as  the  term  U properly 
understood. 

If  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  an  event 
which  took  place  by  virtue  of  a pre-established  law  or  eourse 
of  events,  in  w hich  this  one  event,  lo  us  an  anpareot  excep- 
tion, was  in  fact  a necessary  conseouence  or  this  pre-eatw- 

* It  may  not  b«  improMr  to  add.  that  ihe  writoi  In  ac  mm* I Is 

> tbe  MrwwuU  wctaiiisd  a Um  iw(«  isfexrod  Ip. 
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blnbed  law  or  coune  of  eventa,  such  event  is  not  a miracle, 
nor  such  an  event  as  is  generally  understood  by  the  word 
miracle.  Those  then  who  would  bring  miracles  within 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  mistake  the  question. 
If  the  event  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstanecs,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
things,  agreeably  to  a general  law  unknown  to  us.  such  an 
event  is  as  much  an  event  consistent  with  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  event  of  any  man's  death  ; but 
in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  the 'New 
Testament*  presents  to  us.  Whether  however  it  is  the  one 
kind  of  event  or  the  other,  matters  not  as  to  the  evidence 
of  it,  which  is  in  no  way  concerned  about  the  kind  or 
quahty  of  the  event. 

To  take  then  the  case  of  a man  being  raised  frpm  the 
dead ; can  the  evidence  of  such  a fact  amount  to  proof?  It 
can  amount  to  proof  as  strong  as  that  which  a man  would 
derive  from  being  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  event,  and 
having  every  opixirtunity  of  examining  it.  Whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  tnc  proof  is  so  strong  as  this,  must  be  ascer> 
tained  \>y  weighing  the  evidence,  which  is  quite  a different 
matter  from  me  fiossibility  of  such  an  event  being  proved, 
which  is  all  that  u here  insbited  on.  Whether  the  proof, 
when  made  as  strong  as  we  have  supposed,  will  convince  a 
roan,  is  no  longer  a matter  that  in  any  way  belongs  to  the 
general  question  of  evidence.  The  judgment  that  a man 
will  form  on  tho  report  of  others  must  be  left  to  himself.  As 
a man  must  always  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  trust 
his  own  senses,  so  he  must  also  decide  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve that  which  a credible  witness  says  that  he  has  seen. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  kind  of  events  called 
miraculous,  which  is  taken  by  Brown,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  Hume's  sceptical  argument,  if  > 
we  admit  bis  definition  of  a miracle.  Brown  affirms  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a violation  of  a law  of  nature,  but  a new  con- 
se<iuent  from  a new  antecedent,  the  new  antecedent  being 
the  will  of  the  deity.  * A miraclo,’  he  says,  * is  not  a vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature.’  ' In  a miracle  it  is  the  divine 
will  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  which  wo  term  miraculous,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  antecedent,  the 
course  of  nature  is  as  little  violated  by  it  as  it  was  violated 
by  the  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew  lightning  from 
the  clouds.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Hume's  de-  i 
finition  of  a miracle  admits  the  existence  of  the  deity,  that . 
which  he  calls  a transgression  of  a law  of  nature  by  a parti-  | 
cular  volition  of  the  deity  can  be  nothing  more  than  a ' 
variation  by  the  will  of  the  deity  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  kixiwn  to  man  by  his  own  experience  and  the  evi- 1 
donee  of  others.  Hume’s  dcQuition  then  of  a miracle  does  | 
not  differ  ffnm  Brown’s  account  of  the  matter,  except  that 
Brown,  while  be  calls  the  thing  a miracle,  denies  that  it  is  ; 
a violation  of  the  law  of  nature;  and  also  includes  among 
miracles  those  events  which,  whether  called  miracles  fx 
not,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  events  which  Hume  and  theo- 
logians in  general  call  by  the  name  of  miracles.  Now  inas* 
much  as  a law  of  nature  cannot,  consistently  with  Hume's 
definition,  be  anything  except  a certain  order  in  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  deity  has  permitted  and  pennits  to  lake 
place,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  he  can  vary 
as  and  when  he  pleasics, — in  this  sense,  and  with  reference  to 
the  deity,  no  event  can  be  said  to  be  a violation  or  trans- 
gression of  a law  of  nature,  such  terras  being  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  will  of  the  deity.  But  inasmuch  os  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  as  known  to  man  is  generally  un- 
varied and  regular,  any  interruption  or  transgression  of 
such  sequence  may,  with  reference  to  man,  be  called  a vio- 
lation or  transgression  of  a law  of  nature,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency of  language ; and  by  such  violation  or  transgres- 
sion nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  those  who  can  think 
with  precision,  than  something  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  man,  and  not  something,  as 
electricity  fur  instance,  of  which  man,  up  to  tho  time  of  the 

Er  experiments  being  instituted,  merely  had  no  know- 
, anu  which,  upon  further  examination,  turns  out  to 
bo  perfectly  ooexsistent  with  alt  man's  previous  and  all  his 
subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  phenomena.  AAcr 
all,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Brown  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  neither  Hume’s  definition  of  a miracle,  nor  his 
own  account  of  ‘ the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  call  mira- 
culous,’ can  vary  the  event  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  remains  the  same  event,  simply  considered  as 
an  event,  and  is  to  be  proved  by  precisely  the  eamo  evidonco. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  both  in 
connection  with  the  general  principles  of  evidence,  and  by 
way  of  reply  to  Hume’s  Essay.  Though  a great  deal  of 
it  u of  little  value,  it  may  be  worth  referring  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  clear  notions  on  tho  subject  of 
evidence. 

t Rutherford,  Discour $9  on  Mirwiet,  five.,  1751 ; Credi- 
bility  qf  hUradt*  de/ttidedj  6vo.,  1751 ; Adams,  Afuwer  to 
Hume  on  Miracles,  8vo.,  1754;  Campbell,  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,  in  Answer  to  Hume,  8vo.,  1762;  Bishop  Douglas, 
Criterion,  8vo.,  4th  ed.,  1632:  Locke's  Aisihumfius 
IfbrAa. ‘Discourse  of  Miracles ;’  Bisnop  Conybeare,  On  tMe 
Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty  qf  Miracles,  8vo.,  1722; 
Chubb.  * Discourse  on  Miracles,’  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works  ; Lardner’s  Credibility ; Middleton,  Free  Enquiry; 
Pa\ey*»  Evidences  qf  Christianity  ; Price,  On  the  Nature 
; Miracles ; Woolston,  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
\ Soriour,  if-e.,  8va,  1730;  Ray,  Cfwisfs  Miracles  mndtccUed, 
j 8vo.,  1731;  Bentham,  Eationale  qf  Judicial  Evidence; 

I Brown’s  Inqxdry  into  the  Relation  qf  Cause  and  Effect.} 

I The  above-mentioned  works  will  furnish  rcfercuces  to 
others. 

MIRAGE.  This  word,  which  is  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  our  language.  Jt  is  the  name  giv’on  to  a phe- 
nomenon of  unusual  refraction,  for  which  wc  have  no  spe- 
cific appellative  unle^  it  be  the  sea  term  looming.  As  a 
^nerd  definition,  we  may  say  the  mirage  is  an  optical 
Ulusion  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  li^t  through  con- 
tiguous masses  of  air  of  different  density,  such  refraction 
not  unfrequently  producing  the  same  sensible  effect  as 
direct  reflection. 

Tlie  illusions  of  the  mirage  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  all  be  arranged  under  one  cw  other  of 
the  three  following  classes— vertical  rellection,  horizontal 
or  lateral  reflection,  and  suspension. 

In  the  vertical  reflection  roe  mirage  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a sheet  of  water  in  which  objects  are  reflected,  and 
of  course  reversed  as  they  would  be  in  a lake.  It  is  this 
kind  which  is  observed  in  Eg>'pt,  and  which  so  crucllv  tan- 
talised tho  parched  throats  of  the  French  soldiers  during 
the  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  that  country.  The  effect  of 
this  mirage  is  thus  described  fay  Monge,  one  of  the  savant 
who  accompanied  the  army.  The  soU  of  lower  Egypt  is  a 
vast  plain  perfectly  horizontal;  its  uniformity  is  interrupted 
only  by  a few  eminences  on  which,  in  order  to  secure  tmm 
feoin  tnc  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  villages  are  built.  In 
tbo  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  all  objects  appearing  in  their  natural 
iMMilions  and  at  their  proper  distances  : but  after  the  soil 
oas  become  heated  by  tho  presence  of  the  sun,  tho  pros|>ect 
seems  bounded  by  a general  inundation.  Tho  villages 
beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a great  lake. 
Under  each  village  its  inverted  image  is  seen  as  it  would  be 
if  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a sheet  of  water.  On  ap- 
proaching however,  the  deceptive  inundation  recedes,  and 
the  reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  in  sight 

Tliis  kind  of  mirage  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt;  it  is  known 
in  Persia  also,  where  it  is  called  Serab  or  Sir  ab  (mira- 
culous water) ; and  it  is  seen  by  those  who  cross  the  western 
deserts  of  India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tchttt- 
ram  (pictiue).  Neither  is  it  exclusively  ounfined  to  inland 
countries  nor  low  plains.  Biot  has  observed  it  over  the 
sandy  Wach  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  along 
the  coast  of  tho  department  of  Calvados.  The  writer  of 
tilts  article  has  seen  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Maundy  states,  that  lie  observed  an  effect  of  the  mirage  at 
the  Shallout  Pass  in  India.  * A deep  precipitous  valley 
below  us,’  says  he. ' at  the  bottom  of  which  1 had  seen  one 
or  two  miserable  villages  in  the  morning,  bore  in  the  even- 
ing a complete  resemblance  to  a beautiful  lake.  Tho 
vapour,  which  played  tbo  part  of  water,  ascending  nearly 
half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  vale,  and  on  iU  bright  surface 
troes  and  rocks  being  distinctly  reflected.’ 

In  tho  horizontal  or  lateral  reflections  the  mirag^  presents 
the  reflected  image  sideways.  Thus,  on  the  1 7ui  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  MeSrs.  Jurino  and  Sorct  observed  a lateral 
mirage  on  tho  lake  of  Geneva.  A bark,  about  40(J0  toises 
distant,  was  seen  approaching  Geneva  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  at  tho  same  moment  there  was  seen  above  tho 
water  an  image  of  the  sails,  which,  in  place  of  following  the 
direction  of  the  bark,  receded  from  it,  and  seemed  to  ap- 
proach Geneva  by  tho  right  bank  of  tbo  lake,  tho  image 
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tailing  fVoin  eaat  to  west,  while  the  bnrk  was  sailing  from 
north  to  south.  This  lateral  mirage  is  known  to  the  iuha* 
bitants  of  Merou,  who  call  it  Si-kote  (t-asllc  of  the  cold 
season);  and  by  such  as  live  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Chutnbul  and  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  termed  Diasiuer 
(proguo»tic). 

Colonel  Todd  mentions  having  wil□€^4sod  this  kind  of 
mirage  at  Jay;>oor,  Roltah,  and  Hi&sar.  He  describes  it  as 
a high  dark  wail  bounding  the  plain,  which,  a.s  soon  as  the 
sun's  rays  break  in  upon  it,  presents  various  fantastic  forms 
of  ruins,  such  as,  wo  may  imagine  from  his  description,  may 
be  not  unaptly  figure«l  by  tlie  natural  designs  in  what  is 
callctl  Flurentino  marble.  Its  force  of  refraction  is  such, 
says  the  Colonel,  that  it  presented  to  iny  view  the  fort  and 
hasiiuns  uf  Agnrroa.  distant  thirteen  miles.  The  natives  uf 
Hissar  call  it  Ilcrtchmitr^ja  ka  jxmri  (the  city  of  the  ra,mh 
Hertchend),  a celebrated  prince  of  the  brazen  age  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Vince,  on  the  6tli  Augu.il,  \%0Ct,  at  7 
P.M.,  saw  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle  brought  over  and  placed 
on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  a hill  situated  between  the  two 
places  and  bo  adds,  the  imago  was  so  strung,  tliat  the  liill 
itself  could  not  bo  seen  through  it.  The  Ki  eiich  coast  is 
sometimes  brought  almost  in  eeiUact  with  our  own  by  the 
illusion  of  the  lateral  mirage.  Thus,  on  the  '2Clh  July, 
1*98,  at  Hoatinga,  at  i p.m.,  Mr.  I..utham  saw  the  French 
coast,  which  is  about  40  or  60  miles  distant,  as  distinctly 
as  through  the  best  glas.'ius.  The  sailors  and  (Isherinen 
could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  uf  the  r(»- 
]iearance ; but  as  iho  cliSs  gradually  appeared  more  ele- 
vated, they  were  so  amvincctl.  that  they  pointed  out  and 
named  to  Mr.  Latham  Iho  different  placu>  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit,  such  as  the  liay,  the  windmill  at 
Boulogne)  St.  Valsry  and  other  places  on  the  const  of 
Picaruy.  All  these  places  Bpjieared  to  them  as  lliuugh 
they  were  sailing  at  a small  distance  into  the  harbour. 
From  the  eastern  cliff  Mr.  LAiham  saw  at  once  Dungo- 
ness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the  l‘>eneh  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  St.  Valery  and.  as  some  of  the 
flsbernion  aflirmed,  as  far  as  Dieppe.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  without  a broath  of  wind,  and  objects  at  some 
dutance  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

In  particular  situations  both  the  vertical  and  lateral  mi- 
rage may  be  observed  together.  Thus  the  lute  Mr.  Black- 
adder  has  desenbod  suuiu  phenomena  of  both  vortical  and 
lateral  mirage,  as  seen  at  King  Guurgo'i  Bastion,  Leith, 
which  are  very  instructive.  'The  extensive  bulwark,  of 
which  this  bastion  forms  the  central  port,  is  formed  uf  huge 
blocks  uf  bown  sandstone,  and  from  this  to  the  eastern  end 
the  phenomena  are  boat  seen.  To  the  cast  of  the  tower  the 
bulwark  is  extended  in  a straight  lino  to  the  distance  of  600 
feet.  It  is  eight  feet  high  tuwanls  the  land,  with  a foot- 
way about  two  foet  broad  and  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Tile  paraMt  is  three  foet  wide  at  top,  and  is  slightly  inclined 
towards  the  sea. 

When  the  weather  it  favourable,  the  top  of  the  parapet 
resembles  a miiTor,  or  rather  a sheet  of  ice;  and  if  in  this 
state  another  person  stands  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  his  image  wilt  appear 
opposite  to  him,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  )>ersons  talking 
to  or  saluting  each  other,  if  again,  when  standing  on  the 
foot-way  and  looking  in  a direction  from  the  tower,  anotlxir 
person  crossus  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bulwark, 
passing  through  the  water-gate  either  to  or  from  the  sea, 
there  is  producdl  tlte  Dp|iearance  of  two  persons  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
lateral  mirage:  first,  one  is  seen  moving  past,  and  then  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  somo  interval  between 
them.  In  looking  over  tlio  parapet,  distant  objects  are  seen 
variously  modiflod,  the  mountains  in  Fife  being  converted 
into  immeiiso  bridges;  and  on  going  to  the  eastward  extre- 
mity uf  tho  bulwark  and  directing  the  eye  towards  the 
tower,  tho  latter  apjKJars  curiously  modified,  part  of  it  being, 
os  it  were,  cut  off  and  brought  down,  so  as  to  form  another 
small  ond  elegant  tower  in  the  form  of  ciTtain  sepulchral 
monuments.  At  oilier  times  it  licars  an  exact  resemblance 
to  an  antient  altar,  the  fire  of  which  seems  to  burn  with 
great  intensity. 

The  jihenomenon  called  suspension,  which  is  tho  third 
kind  of  mirage,  and  is  that  to  which  the  terra  looming  is 
most  strictly  applied,  is  the  picturing  of  an  object  imnunli- 
atoly  over  it  in  the  air,  frequently  without  reversion  of  the 
unogc.  Sotuetimea  the  objiKU  axo  inerely  raised  abovo  the 


height  at  which,  under  ordinary  cireumstancea,  tliey  would 
appear.  Thua  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  mentions  a pheDomenon  of 
suspension  or  looming  in  ths  plains  near  Bagdad.  * A little 
before  morning.*  says  be,  ‘ 1 observed  an  elevated  stream  of 
water,  which,  from  its  situation,  must  bo  tho  Tigris.  Its 
surface  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  moon,  but  the 
longer  1 kept  niy  eye  fixed  on  this  noble  river  of  many  in- 
terests, the  more  niy  surprise  became  excited  at  tho  extra- 
ordinary height  of  its  waters  above  the  level  of  the  desert, 
till  at  length  1 began  to  suspect  that  some  optical  illusion 
from  refraction  was  assisting  the  apparent  elevation  of  the 
stream ; but  1 had  not  conceived  tho  extent  of  the  decep- 
tion, for  as  the  dawn  advanced  the  phantom  river  totally 
sunk  from  my  sight.*  Tho  phenomenon  of  the  looming  is 
most  generally  observed  at  sea  or  near  the  shore.  At 
Reggio  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana  is  visible,  which  fur 
many  centuries  astonished  tho  vulgar  and  perplexed  philo- 
sophers. A spectator  on  an  emincm-e  in  the  city,  with  bis 
back  to  the  sun  ami  his  face  to  tho  sea,  and  when  the  aun 
shines  from  that  point  whence  its  incident  rays  form  an 
angle  of  about  46°  on  the  sea,  sees  upon  the  water  number- 
less series  uf  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  defined,  regular 
columns,  luAy  towers,  superb  palaces  with  balconies  and 
windows,  villages  and  trees,  plains  with  herds  and  flocka, 
armies  uf  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  all  passing  rapidly 
ill  succe«»iun  on  (he  siirfaeo  of  the  tea.  TImoo  same  objects 
are,  in  particular  stales  of  ine  atraospbsre,  seen  in  the  air, 
though  less  vividly ; and  when  the  sir  is  hazy  and  dewy, 
they  arc  seen  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with  all  the  pris- 
matic lints.  The  image  raised  hy  suspension  is  sometimes 
reversed:  the  most  rcmarkahle  instance  of  this  is  perhaps 
that  mentioiiod  by  Captain  Scorosby,  who,  in  1822,  reco^- 
nised  his  father's  ship,  tho  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  m 
the  air,  although  the  ship  itself  was  below  tho  horizon,  and 
, thirty  miles  off. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  phunomenon  of  the  verti- 
cal railage  is  combined  with  thst  of  suspension,  so  as  to 
show  in  ihe  air  both  a direct  and  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object,  the  latter  being  undermost. 

Now  all  thofto  phenomena  and  ihelr  various  modifications 
depend  on  the  different  density  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air,  and  at  this  difference  of  density  may  be  occasioned  both 
by  heat  and  moisture,  and  as  heat  may  be  reverberated 
from  the  mountain's  side  as  well  as  from  the  horizontal 
lurfaoa  of  the  plains,  from  the  sea  as  fhim  tho  land ; ami 
further,  as  contiguous  columns  of  sir,  at  wril  as  horizontal 
strata,  may  bo  of  different  densities,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  very  different  situstions,  as 
also  why  it  oresents  such  varied  appearances.  It  will  also 
be  evident  that  any  cause  which  re-establishes  the  equili- 
brium of  density  in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  must 
cause  the  illusions  of  the  mirage  to  vanish. 

Supposing  tho  nature  of  refraction  to  be  understood,  Uie 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  difference  of  density  in  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  air  occasions  the  mirage  becomes  very 
simple. 


Let  A represent  an  object  on  s hill ; abed,  u stratum  of 
air  heated  by  the  reverberation  from  the  soil  beneath,  so  as 
to  have  a less  density  than  that  of  the  air  above.  Now  if  an 
observer’s  eye  be  at  fe.  he  will  see  tho  object  by  direct  vision 
in  its  prupor  place,  and  also  a rcvx'rsed  image  of  the  same 
just  below  it  at  B,  because  the  rays  coming  from  it  obliquely 
towards  the  ground  are  refracted  from  their  direct  eouno 
on  entering  (he  less  dense  inferior  stratum  of  air,  and, 
taking  at  first  a direction  inclining  to  the  horizontal  are 
nfUTwards  bent  up  so  as  to  meet  tiio  eye  of  tho  observer  at 
E who  thus  sees  (he  indirect  image  in  the  direction  B.  or 
exactly  ns  it  would  appear  if  ictlected ; and  moreover  as 
the  rays  from  that  part  of  tho  heavens  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  the  object  are  refrnctud  in  the  same  manner,  the 
sky  is  rovLTBcd  as  well  as  Ihe  object,  and  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a shoe!  of  water. 

If  the  lower  stratum  of  air  l>e  denser  than  the  strata 
above,  and  tho  objuct  be  seen  by  direct  vuioti  through  the 
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denser  stratura,  then  the  curve  or  trajectorr,  instead  of 
leinB  convex  ttiwanis  the  eartti,  will  be  concave,  and  the 
rvvcrwl  image  will  bo  sicon  os  if  suspended  in  the  air 
above. 

Double  images,  ami  auch  are  not  unfrcquent,  ore  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  Det  8 F bo  a ship  in  the  huruon,  seen 


at  E bv  means  of  rays  S E.  PE,  paasing  in  straight  lines 
tlirougli  a tract  of  air  of  uniform  density  lying  between  the 
ship  ami  the  eyo.  If  the  air  is  more  rare  at  e than  at  a, 
which  it  may  be  from  the  coldness  of  the  sea  below  a,  its 
refratUive  iH)wer  will  bo  less  at  e than  at  a.  In  this  rase, 
rays  Sri,  Pn,  which,  under  ordinary  cimumstancos,  never 
could  have  reached  the  eye  at  K.  will  be  bent  into  curve 
lines  Pr,  St/;  and  if  the  variation  of  density  is  such  that 
the  uppermost  of  these  rajw  S d crosses  the  other  at  any 
iwinl  a*,  then  8d  will  be  undermost,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
K a»  if  it  came  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object.  lf£*/>, 
K s,  are  tangents  to  these  curves  or  rays,  at  the  point  where 
they  enter  the  eye.  the  (lart  8 of  tho  ship  will  be  seen  in 
Ihu  direction  Es,  and  tliu  part  P in  the  direction  Kp ; that 
is,  the  image  S P wilt  be  inverted.  In  like  manner  other 
rays  S h,  1*  m,  may  be  bent  into  curves  S n E,  P m E,  which 
do  nut  cross  one  another,  so  that  the  tangent  Er'to  the 
curve  or  ray  S h will  still  be  uppermost,  and  the  tangent  E ;/ 
umlcniKHit.  Hence  the  observer  at  K will  see  an  erect  imago 
of  the  ship  at  «'//  above  the  inverted  image  sp.  It  U quite 
clear  that  the  state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  exhibit 
only  one  of  these  images,  and  thus  these  appearances  may 
be  nil  seen  when  thu  real  ship  is  beneath  the  horison.  It  is 
also  Qvideni.  that  if  these  dilTerent  densities  affect  vortical 
columns  of  air  instead  of  hurisoiital  strata,  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  produced  laterally. 

All  the  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  the  cncAan/cd 
isitind.  Cape  Fiy  awai/,  ihe^fiying  Dutchman,  &Cn  are  elfeots 
and  modinoaiKms  of  tho  mirage. 

These  unusual  rorraclioiiswere  known  to  theantients,and  ' 
are  well  described  by  them,  tliough  they  seem  not  to  have 
understood  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena.  Quintius 
Curlius  (vii.  5>,  spi>aking  of  thu  desert  of  8ugdiana.  says, 

* fur  tho  space  of  400  stades  there  is  not  a drop  of  water; 
tho  violence  of  tlic  sun's  rays  in  summer  kindles  such  on 
ialense  heat  in  the  sand,  that  everything  is  burnt  up;  there 
also  arises  such  a quantity  of  exhalations  from  the  over- 
heated earth,  that  day-Ught  disappears  and  the  plains  offer 
the  appearance  of  a deep  and  extensive  sea.” 

MIRAND.V.  Seventeen  places  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Miuauo's  * Dicrio.  Geograf.  de  la  Peninsula.’  The 
following  are  Wiirtli  notice: — 

In  Portugal: — Miranda  do  Corvo,  leagues  south-east 

from  Coimbra,  is  situated  on  the  Due^a,  over  which  there  ore 
two  bridges.  Itcuntains  ^81  inhabitants,  or  6i98,  if  we  in- 
clude two  parishes  that  are  without  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Miranda  do  Douro  (perhaps  the  Roman  Contia  or 
Sepontia  Paramica)  is  the  capital  of  a dirtrici  of  the  same 
iiuine  in  the  iiurtli-easi  part  of  Trss-os-Montes,  a province 
cuni|>oiHHl  of  three  oilier  similar  diviKions,  the  oomarcas  of 
Ilraganxa.  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  and  Villa  Reel.  It  is  divided 
fn.>m  the  Spani»h  provinces  of  2^amora  and  Salamanca  by 
the  Douro,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river  this  city  stands. 
It  waa  destroyed  by  Uie  barbarians  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso 
1.  in  1 136.  The  population  of  the  city  is  7U0u,  and  of  the 
comarca  3i,7dU.  It  is  in  41''  :2i'  N-  lat.  and  6^  lu'  \V.  long. 

In  Spain  :—^lirunda  dti  Arga.  situated  on  thu  left  bank 
cf  the  nvor  Arga,  leagues  south  of  Pamplona,  and  west 
pfOlileand  of  Tafalla.  The  jiopulatien  is  1043.  At  tins 


place  (not  at  Miranda  de  Ebro)  was  bom  Banebo  CnrrariXs, 
thu  master  of  Gines  de  Sepulveda,  and  the  author  of  a well 
known  Latin  discourse  delivered  before  Jxw  X.,  prinled 
at  Alca)&,  in  16‘23.  It  is  also  tho  birth-place  of  Bartho- 
lomew Carranza  (a  nephew,  not  a brother,  of  the  fm-mui  ), 
one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  sfcimd 
dignity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Spanish  primacy, 
together  with  bis  eminent  talents  and  virtues,  which  were 
duly  eatceinod  by  Charles  V.  and  the  pope,  could  not  save 
this'  ornament  ot  tho  cliuri'h  from  the  Inquisition,  which, 
after  keeping  him  prisoner  in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  wrung 
an  ahjuraiion  from  this  old  ruan  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
and  ciiiifined  him  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  bis  order, 
1..A  Minerva,  where  he  soon  dioil. 

Miranda  do  Khro  (Miroeca,  Miranda  Iberica,  Deobriga)  is 
Intersected  by  thu  Ebro,  the  two  principal  parishes  being  on 
the  right  and  a third  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  14  leagues  south 
of  Bilboa,  and  64  north  of  Madrid.  This  town  is  ueiutifully 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  chiuf  north  rood  of  Spain, 
and  within  tlie  fionticr  of  Old  Castile.  Travellers  who  come 
from  the  free  Basque  Provinces  are  examined  here,  and 
their  goods  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.  Hero  also 
begins  the  lino  road  which  uxtcnds  to  Guipuxcna,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Alava.  This 
town  has  a strong  bridge  of  six  archoM  over  the  river,  and  a 
fine  square,  with  fountains.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  pictureM|ue  and  fertile.  It  abounds  in  secondary  lime- 
stone. Tho  population  is ‘23!)0.  It  is  not  this,  but  another 
Miranda  de  Duero  (Douro,  in  Portuguese),  3 leagues  fivm 
doria,  which  gave  birtli  to  tho  cardinal  Inigo  Lopex  do 
Mendoza  y Zuftiga,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  ambassador  (o 
England  and  Naples,  and  the  biographer  of  the  abose- 
menlioned  Sancho  Cnrranzu.  There  is  also  a Miranda  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  8unnio,onc  league 
and  a half  north-east  of  Isumia. 

MIR.ANDA,  SA  DR,  one  of  tho  earliest  poets  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture. was  liorn  at  Coimbra  almut  thu  yo.-ir  1493.  Ho  was  of 
a noble  Ihmily,  and  being  iniundcil  by  his  futhur  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  erUicatcd  arconlmglv,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Having 
however  no  inclination  for  »uch  studies,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  resigned  his  ap{K>intmont,  and  visited  Spain 
ami  Italy,  chieHv  for  tRu  purpivse  of  studying  the  languages 
and  litoraturo  of  tlHise  enuntrics.  On  his  return  to  Lislion 
he  oblainwl  an  appiiintniunt  at  court,  where  ho  was  rc- 
gardo<l  with  much  ostuom.  but  was  aHerwards  obligorl  to 
retire  to  his  country  scat  of  Ta;>ndj,  near  Ponte  do  Lima, 
in  the  province  of  Enire  Dour<i  y Minbo,  in  conswjuence  of 
some  unpleasant  affair  in  which  ho  involved  himself.  In 
this  seclusion,  so  well  suitetl  to  hit  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  rural  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  literary  studies  and  occupations,  and  to  music, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  liavu  been  passionately  fond.  It  was 
also  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  the  companion  of  hu  re- 
tirement a wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  although 
she  was  neither  verv  young  nor  very  beautiful  when  he  mar- 
ried her.  In  ) 539  he  hud  tho  misfortune  to  lose  his  son. 
who  was  killed  in  Africa,  and  whoso  death  ho  has  bewailed 
in  an  elegiac  noinpusiiion  of  a strong  devotional  cast.  His 
own  death  happontsl  in  I53H,  and  was  an  event  that  excited 
general  regret.  Sa  de  Miranda  1ms  been  styled  the  poet  of 
reason  and  virtue;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  bo  was 
a philosopher  in  }Kictry  and  n |mmiI  in  philcwophy.  Yet 
' greatly  as  the  literature  of  his  country  is  indebted  to  him 
' (and  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  meircs  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
I trerch),  few  of  his  productions  are  of  a class  to  interest  the 
modern  reader.  Except  as  specimens  of  language  and  ver- 
sification, frigid  eclogues  and  doiachod  thoughts  in  the 
: form  of  sonnets — not  many  of  which  arc  of  striking  merit— 
posseu  scanty  attraction  at  present,  for  they  have  not  even 
historic  value  os  portraying  the  raannors  and  sentiments  of 
their  own  age.  A considerable  number  of  his  compositions, 
and  among  them  some  of  his  best,  are  written  in  Spanish,  a 
fashion  in  which  ho  had  afterwords  many  imitatun,  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  tho  native  liiuniture.  As  a dramatist, 
again,  oe  not  only  imitated  those  of  Italy,  Maochiavclli  and 
Ariosto,  but  laid  his  scenes  in  that  coantry,  and  described 
Italian  manners  and  characters.  This  however  is  of  less 
con.soiiucnce.as  neither  of  his  two  pieces,  * Os  Estrangeiros,’ 
and  ' Os  Vilbalpandoo,’  (and  he  produced  no  others,)  shows 
much  dramatic  skill  in  contrivance,  or  comic  power  in 
execution.  What  is  cliieHy  remarkable  in  them  is  the 
freedom  with  which  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  Italian 
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clergy  are  delineated  by  one  vho  waa  himself  a hgorous 
Catholic.  Hi*  Carlas,  or  poetical  epMlle*,  arc  of  fkr  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  of  hi*  other  productions,  and  are 
Interesting  a*  records  of  the  stale  of  moral*  and  man* 
ner*  in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet’s  personal 
character,  and  show  him  to  have  l>een  of  a good  disposition 
and  a sincere  well-wisher  to  hi*  countrymen. 

MIRANDA.  FRANCISCO,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  of  which  province 
his  grandfather  bad  been  pernor.  He  travelled  on  foot 
at  the  age  of  twenty  through  various  parts  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent. He  afterwards  became  a colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  entrusted  occasionally  with  important  mat- 
ter* by  the  governor  of  Guatemala.  In  1783  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a country  which  he  de- 
tesied.  Even  at  that  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  country  to  Pitt  and  to  Catherine 
lU  who  treated  him  with  great  regard,  especially  the  em- 
press. who  entreated  him  to  enter  into  her  service ; but  the 
nigh  expectations  of  the  French  revolution,  being  far  more 
congenial  to  bis  own,  drew  Miranda  from  Petersburg  to 
IVi*  in  1 790.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  there  by  P6thiou, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  leader*  of  the  opposition 
in  the  English  parliament,  and  in  consideration  of  this  re- 
commendation, 08  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  popular  causa,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
to  Dumouriex,  M‘ho  was  sent  against  tne  Prussians,  then  in- 
tent on  putting  down  the  French  cause  lest  it  should  become 
a European  question.  But  unfortunately  Miranda  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  new  friemU,  either  in  raising 
the  liege  of  Maastricht,  on  account  of  General  Valance  not 
coming  to  his  assUtance,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Neerwindo, 
where  the  left  wing  of  the  array  was  defeated,  a reverse 
which  Dumouriex  imputed  to  Miranda.  This  charge  how- 
ever bo  most  ably  and  triumphantly  refuted,  with  tite  assiht- 
tnee  of  Tron^n  Ducoudrai,  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  eleven  days  on  this  ease,  and,  grratly  to 
their  credit,  acquitted  an  innocent  foreigner  whoso  life  was 
demanded  by  humiliated  national  pride,  and  who  was  then 
bereft  of  all  patronage,  since  the  Girondists  were  no  more. 
Being  again  seised  and  condemned  by  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Fruciidor,  Miranda  escaped,  and  came  as  a refugee  to 
England.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  160.3,  whence  he  was 
banished,  a second  lime,  by  Bonapaitc.  Finally,  he  devotod 
himself  exclusively  to  his  country’s  independence.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  1806,  with  a ship  and  some  volun- 
teeti,  and  touched  at  St,  Domingo,  where  ho  chartoreil  two 
schooners,  which  wore  captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  (suarda 
en$las).  He  himself  escaped  with  nis  ship,  and  landed  at 
Vonexuela  in  the  month  of  August.  He  sustained  however 
a complete  defeat,  which  prostrated  the  American  cause  till 
1810.  The  supreme  junta  of  Caracas  for  a moment  roused 
the  Spanish  Americans  again  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  then  a captive  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  against 
Napoleon’s  sway,  April  9,  1811.  But  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence went  on  prosperously  till  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1812),  when  a tremendous  earthquake  destroyed 
20,000  persons  in  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  Merida.  The 
clergy  took  advantage  of  the  calamity,  and  stigmatised  the 
patriots  as  enemies  to  God,  whose  anger  they  had  provoked 
by  their  rebellion.  This  fanatical  outcry  worked  on  tho  terror 
of  the  people,  which  was  already  great,  and  gave  tho  Spanish 
army  a completo  triumph.  General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  but  he  surrendered  lost  of  all,  and  not  without 
honour.  But  a hard  fate  still  awaited  him  ; for,  when  ho 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  ho  was  arresleil  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  independent  {>arty,  and  accused  by  Boli- 
var of  being  a traitor,  and  a secret  ally  of  ibo  British  cabinet. 
Such  a charge  was  stnnge  indeed  (if  it  doos  not  provoke 
a heavier  censure)  at  a time  when  both  British  interests  and 
sympathies  so  effectually  coalesced,  in  spite  of  diplomatic 
prnfo>sioni.  in  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  assistance  and  the  money  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Miranda  had  derived  (Vom  English  officers  and  friends, 
ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  countrymen  whom 
envy  had  not  debased.  Nor  should  it  bo  forgotten  that  Bo- 
livar obtained  a safe  conduct  to  retire  to  Cura9ao  firuro  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  to  whom  be  delivered  bis  pri- 
soner Miranda.  Monleverde,  instead  of  protecting  a man 
who  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  his 
agreemeot  with  Miraads  ind  sent  him  in  chains  to 


Spain.  He  was  lodnd  in  the  prison  of  the  restored  Inqui- 
sition at  Cadis,  till  1816,  when  death  released  from  hia 
sufferings  this  most  unfortunate  veteran  and  martyr  of 
American  freedom. 

MIRANDE.  [Gbiu.] 

MIRA’NDOLA.  [Modena;  Pica  della  MiaAKDOLA.] 
MIRECOURT.  [VosoES.] 

MIRE-CROW,  a name  for  the  Laughing  Gull.  [La- 
bid*.  vol.  xiii..  p.  335.] 

MIRE-DRUM,  a name  for  the  Bittern. 

MIREPOIX.  rARRiKOE.] 

MIRF-VELT,  MICHAEL  JANSEN,  bom  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  in  1568,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
painters  of  the  Dutch  school.  He  was  a disciple  of  Abraham 
Blockland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  bis  profossional  career 
painted  historical  subjects.  Finding  however  a great  demand 
for  portraits,  he  was  induced,  a*  many  other  artislshave  been, 
to  abandon  the  higher  but  less  advantageous  department 
of  the  art  for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait-painting, 
in  which  be  acquired  such  extensive  reputation,  that  he 
was  invited  by  King  Qxarlcs  I.  to  visit  his  court ; but  as  the 
plague  was  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  he  was  deterred 
from  accepting  so  advantageous  an  offer.  His  portraits 
were  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  tne  Uke- 
neas,  for  good  taste,  high  finish,  and  great  freedom  of  penciL 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  the  extent  of  his 
practice  are  proved  by  the  number  of  portrait*  which  be 
painted,  which  Houbrakon  states  to  have  been  five  thou- 
sand ; Sandrast,  and  after  him  Descarops,  and  tbe  * Abrfg^ 
do  la  Vie  dee  Peintres,'  say  ten  thousand,  which  is  quite  in- 
erodible,  though  Sandrast  indeed  makes  him  to  have  lived 
to  tbe  age  of  ninety,  whereas  all  other  writers  agree  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in  1641,  in  the  town  of 
Delft,  which  lie  had  never  quitted,  except  occasionally  to 
visit  the  Hague,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  pnncea 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  whom  ho  was  highly  ostecroed. 
He  must  have  made  a large  fortune,  for  ho  ne^'er  received 
less  fat  his  smallest  pictures  than  150  florins  (15/.),  and 
more  in  proportion  for  those  of  a larger  sixe. 

MIROUNGA,  Mr.  Gray’s  name  for  a genus  of  Seals 
[Phocid*.] 

MIRROR  (from  the  French  miroir),  any  polished  surface 
which  reflects  light  so  as  to  form  an  image.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  will  be  found  under  Spbculuk. 

MISCHNA.  [Mishna.] 

MISDEMEANOR  is  a term  applied  in  tho  law  of  Eng- 
land to  crimes  and  offences,  whether  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  less  than  felony.  [Felony.] 

At  common  law.  persons  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
[Indictment]  for  a misdemeanor  arc  punishable  by  such 
fine,  or  by  such  term  of  imprisonment  short  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  or  by  such  amount  both  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, as  the  court  before  which  the  offenders  are  convicted, 
in  its  discretion  awanls.  By  several  statutes  special  modos 
of  punishment  arc  provided  for  some  particular  misde- 
meanors. But  it  frequently  happens  that  even  in  creating 
new  misdemeanors,  the  legislature  affixes  no  particular 
punishment.  In  luch  cases,  the  newly  constitute  offence 
IS  punishable  as  a misdemeanor  at  common  law.  Generally, 
wherever  a statute  |ux>hibits  an  act,  as  a matter  of  public 
grievance,  or  commands  an  act,  as  a matter  of  public  con- 
venience, all  things  done  or  omitted  contrary  to  the  prohi- 
bition or  command  are  punishable  aa  misdemeanors  at  com- 
mon law ; it  being  a common-law  offence  to  disobey  a statute, 
even  though  the  act  or  omission  be  not  attributable  to  a 
corrupt  motive.  Whoro  a statute,  in  respect  of  an  offence 
which  was  a misdemeanor  at  common  law,  providos  a mode 
of  proceeding  different  fVotn  that  of  the  ordinary  course  by 
indictment,  either  tho  extraordinary  or  the  ordinary  mode 
may  be  adopted.  Thus  if  a statute  give  authority  to  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  to  make  an  order  respecting  some 
particular  matter,  and  prescribes  s particular  remedy  in 
cose  of  disobedience,  a party  disobej  ing  an  order  mode  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  may  be  prooeodod  against  either  in 
tho  mode  pre^ribed  by  the  statute  or  by  indictment  He 
would  bo  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  at  common-law,  Imth 
as  having  di5obe)cd  a public  statute,  and  as  having  ili»> 
obeyed  an  order  made  by  a court  having  authority  to 
make  such  order.  Where  however  a statute  has  made  a 
matter  a felony  which  before  was  a tnisderocanor  only,  the 
offender  eannot  be  indicted  for  tbe  misdemeanor,  ss  tho 
minor  or  lower  offence  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is, 
drownetl  or  absorbed,  in  the  higher.  [MiarnisiON.]  Where 
a statute  creates  a new  offence,  by  making  unlaviful 
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that  which  was  lawihl  before,  and  appoints  a summary 
mode  of  proceedini^,  the  specific  statutory  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  an  indictment  will  not  lie.  An  act  done  in 
contravention  of  a statute  which  extends  only  to  private 
rsons.  or  relates  to  disputes  of  a private  nature,  cannot 
made  the  subject  of  an  indictment;  for  no  injuries 
of  a mere  private  nature  not  in  any  degree  concerning 
the  king,  and  not  accompanied  by  a breach  of  the  peace, 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a criminal  prosecution.  Nor 
will  an  indictment  lie  fur  an  infraction  of  the  bye-law  of  a 
corporation.  But  under  some  ciroumstanees  an  indictment 
will  lie  fi>r  a personal  iiuury,  where  the  act  or  omission 
amounts  to  a violation  of  unties  incumbent  on  the  party  as 
a member  of  civil  society,  as  in  the  ease  of  a parent  wil- 
Ailly  omitting  to  supply  proper  food  to  an  infknt  unable  to 
provide  for  itself.  Where  a child  is  put  out  apprentice  by 
an  order  of  magistratea,  the  master,  if  ho  refuse  to  provide 
for  the  child,  may  be  indicted  for  disobedience  ot  such 
order.  Any  act  of  wilful  negligence,  whereby  human  life 
is  endangered,  is  a misdemeanor ; as  to  put  on  board  a ship 
a package  containing  gunpowder,  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
ackl),  or  other  dangerous  articles  without  giving  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  so  as  to  enable  the  master  of 
the  vessel  to  use  proper  precautions  in  stowing  it  Every 
act  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing  either  a felony  or 
a nstsdemeanor,  is  itself  a misdemeanor. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanors, see  Tratsbsb. 

Where  a peer  or  a commoner  is  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a misdemeanor,  the  lords  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  lords  temporal  are  judges.  The  juagmont  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  it  is  binding  though 
the  king  dissent  from  such  judgment;  whereas  in  capital 
cases  the  royal  assent  is  necessary,  and  the  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord-high-steward.  [Stbwars.] 
MISK'NUM.  [NAPtKt.] 

MISHNA.  [Hbbrkw  Lanouaob.] 

MrSlLUS,  a genus  of  Pbramini/era. 

MIS1TR4*  [Lsconica;  Sparta.] 

MISPRISION  (iVom  metprmdre,  which  means  some- 
times to  deal  improperly  with,  sometimes  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt), is  a term  used  in  English  law  in  different  senses. 

I.  In  the  sense  of  criminal  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  to 
perform  important  public  duties,  the  term  is  applied  to  con- 
cealment 01  treason  or  felony.  Misprision  of  treason  con- 
sists in  a party's  withholding  his  knowledge  of  a treason 
committed  or  about  to  be  committed,  or  in  omitting  to  give 
information  respecting  it  within  a reasonable  time  to  some 
public  authority.  If  the  concealment  or  omission  to  reveal 
the  trestfon  be  accompanied  by  express  assent  to  the  trea- 
sonable act  or  purpose,  or  by  any  circumstances  from  which 
a tacit  assent  will  be  implied,  the  porty  is  guilty  of  high 
treason,  as  well  as  of  misprision  of  treason ; and  the  crown 
may  prosecute  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  offence. 
Mispmion  of  treason  is  a misdemeanor  [Misdsiikanor}, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  offender  absolutely,  and  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  property  for  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  a similar  concealment  in  respect 
of  felonies,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  im|wisonment. 
In  some,  if  not  in  all  eases  of  felony,  the  party  msy  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  the  minor  offence,  or  misdemeanor, 
although  a felony  has  actually  been  committed  by  him. 

The  coneealment  of  treasure-trove  [Thbasitrs-Trovb]  is 
another  species  of  criminal  neglect,  which  constitutes  a mis- 
prision punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

II.  Misprision  by  malfeasance,  (by  doing  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,)  is  the  commission  of  such 
misdemeanors  as  are  constru^  to  involve  a contempt,  of 
the  royal  authority  or  prerontive.  Maladministration  in 
high  offices  of  public  trust,  though  indictable  as  a mispri- 
sion. is  commonly,  on  account  of  its  importance,  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  impeachment 

It  is  a contempt  of  the  prerogative  to  refuse  to  assist  the 
king  when  called  upon,  either  in  his  councils  by  advice,  or 
in  his  wars  by  personal  service  within  the  realm  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  rebellion ; to  refuse  to  join  the  posse  comitatus, 
or  |wwer  of  the  county,  when  duly  required  by  the  sheriff 
or  iustices;  to  accept  a pension  from  a foreign  potentate 
without  the  consent  of  the  king  ; to  go  abroad  when  forbid- 
den so  to  do  either  by  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  or  by  a general 
proclamation,  or  to  neglect  to  return  from  abroad  when 
commanded  by  the  king's  letters ; to  disobey  an  set  of  pa^ 
P.  C,  No.  945.  ^ 


liamont  where  no  particular  penalty  is  enacted ; to  speak  or 
write  against  the  king’s  person  or  government,  or  do  any 
thing  tending  to  lessen  him  in  tho  estimation  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  weaken  his  government,  or  to  raiso  jealousies 
between  him  and  his  people ; to  deny  the  king’s  title  to  the 
crown  in  common  unadvised  speech  [Pr.«mu:<ire];  to  use 
threatening  or  reproachful  words  to  a judge  in  court;  to 
assault  or  threaten  the  adverse  party  in  a suit,  or  his  coun- 
sel or  attorney,  or  a juror  for  nis  verdict,  or  a gaoler  or 
other  officer  for  exceeding  his  duty;  to  commit  an  affray 
near  tho  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  the  assizes, 
but  out  of  the  view  of  the  judges;  to  dissuade  a witness 
from  giving  bis  evidence;  to  advise  a person  to  stand  route; 
to  disclose  an  examination  before  the  privy-council  or  a 
grand-jury.  All  these  are  positive  misprisions  or  contempts, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Maliciously  striking 
in  the  palace  in  which  the  king  resides,  whereby  blood  is 
drawn,  is  punishable  by  fine,  forfeiture,  imprisonment,  and 
loss  of  the  offender’s  right  hand.  Rescuing  a person  friim 
the  custody  of  one  of  tho  superior  courts  of  justice,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  or  at  the  assizes,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  forfeiture  of  personal  properly,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  during  life.  A 
stroke  or  blow  given  in  any  of  these  courts,  whether  blood 
be  drawn  or  not,  or  an  assault  upon  a judge  whilst  he  is 
sitting  in  court,  by  drawing  a weapon,  though  no  blow  be 
struck,  subjects  a person  to  the  same  penalties  os  those  last 
mentioned,  and  also  to  the  additional  punishment  of  loss  of 
the  right  hand. 

The  misprision  which  is  stated  above  to  be  included  in  the 
actual  commission  of  trea!ion  or  felony,  may  be  referred  to  this 
second  division,  as  it  consists  in  mal-feasance  rather  than  in 
non-feasance.  There  is  also  one  species  of  misprision  of 
treason  by  malfeasance,  created  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
13lh  Eliz.,  cap.  2,  enacts  tliat  those  who  forge  foreign  coin, 
their  aiders,  ttc^  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  (3  Blackst.  Comm^  119.) 

111.  The  term  misprision  is  also  applied  to  careless  but 
involuntary  mistakes,  or,  as  they  would  now  bo  called,  cle- 
rical errors,  particularly  those  committed  by  public  officers 
in  entering  the  prooeeiTings  in  a cause  or  in  a judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rolls  or  records  of  the  court ; though  it  ia 
also  applierl  to  misrecitals  and  mistakes  in  deeds,  &c.  (Roll. 
Abr.,  ‘ Grant.’) 

MISS  AL(from  the  Latin  missa),  the  book  or  ritual  contam- 
ingtbe  several  mosses  to  be  used  on  particular  days  or  feasts. 

Roman  missal  was  originally  compiled  by  Pope  Oe- 
losius,  and  aftcrwanls  reduced  into  better  order  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  rallc<l  it  the  Book  of  Sacraments.  The 
‘Missale  Romanum,  ox  decreto  Cincilii  Tndentini  rcstiiu- 
tum,'  is  that  at  proi>ent  in  use.  We  have  an  edition  before  us, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1826. 

Antiently,  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  Religious, 
where  they  chose,  had  their  particular  Missal,  accomrar^ated 
to  the  festivals  of  the  province  or  order.  Such  were  the 
' Directorium  Misse  Ecclesieo  Moguntinensis  ;*  the  * Missale 
EcclesiB  Herbipolensis,'  fol , Herbip..  1 484 ; the  ‘ Missale  se- 
cundum rubricum  Archiepiscopaiua  Ecclesie  Pragensis,’  fol., 
Norimb..  1508 ; and  such  in  England  were  the  Missals  of  the 
cburchcf  of  Hereford,  York,  and  Sarum,  the  last  of  which 
continued  to  be  printed  as  late  as  1557.  Among  the  Mis- 
sals prepared  for  the  orders  of  tho  Religious  may  bo  named, 
tho  ‘Missale  secundum  ritumet  ordinem  socriOrdinis  Prm- 
monstratensis,  authoriiate  Joan  de  Pruetis.  Ahbatis  Prae- 
monstratensis.  auetum  el  editum,*  fbl..  Par.,  1578;  and  the 
‘ Missm  ]tropria}  Sanctorum  trium  Ordmuro  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum  ad  formam  Missalis  Romani  rodactir.  ct  exactius  ex- 
aminatte ; additis  Missis  & sacra  Rituum  Congregatione 
novitcr  concessis  el  approbatis,’  fol.,  Ven.,  1700. 

Wo  have  also  the  ‘Missale  Illyricum,*  4to.,  Ven.,  1528; 
the  ‘Missale  Chaldaicuro.  juxta  rilum  Ecclesis  Maronita- 
rum,'  foU  Rom.,  1592  ; and  the  'Codex  Mysterii  Missse 
Armenorum,  seu  Liturgia  Armena,’  Lat.  et  Armen^  fol. 
Rom.  1677. 

Tho  Missals  of  tho  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  written  previous  to  tho  discovery'  of  tho  art  of 
printing,  present  us,  in  many  instances,  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  illumination  nowpreserved  in  our  libraries. 
MISSEL-THRUSH.  CThrush;  Mbrulida.1 

MISSRLTOE.  a parasitical  plant  found  wild  in  this 
countn*,  is  the  Viscum  album  of  liotanists,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a production  of  great  interest  to  tho  physiologist. 
Instead  of  describing  so  very  common  a plant  as  this  ii. 
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we  ihmll  ftihwrt  to  i»omo  of  tlie  more  linking  htcU  con- 
nected with  it.  The  M>cd<  in  gemnnatioii  lectn  to  ofler  an 
exception  to  a general  law,  that  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
ahoots  downwarclii.  and  ibe  plumula  upwards;  for  it  n found 
that  the  ndicle  of  the  misieltoe  invariably  turnc  itielf  down 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  ia  attached,  whaterer  may  be  the 
potitkm  of  the  surface  of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
Wr  instance,  if  a cannon  ball,  to  which  inisseltuc  seeds  are 
glued  on  all  sides,  be  sus|ieiided  by  a cord  aome  distanoa 
from  the  earth,  both  the  upper  and  under  seeds,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  skies,  all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of 
the  ball.  Thii  property  ensures  their  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  whatever  side  iboy  may  happen  te 
slick.  According  to  Dutrochet,  they  owe  ^is  property 
to  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radicle  of  the  miaseltoe  to 
avoid  light;  be  attached  seeds  to  the  inside  of  a square  of 
^lass  in  a window,  and  the  radicles  were  all  directed  to  the 
mterior  of  the  apartment;  he  then  glued  others  upon  the  I 
outside  of  the  squares,  and  they  turned  their  radicl^  down  | 
upon  the  glass,  thus  directing  themselves  towards  the  dark 
interior;  and  other  experiments  were  tried  with  tlie  same 
resnlt 

lu  fixing  itself  upon  a branch,  the  embryo  of  the  missel* 
toe  curves  its  radicle  down  upon  the  bark,  and  Uien  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  b a twolrerounth  before  the  plumula 
begins  to  extend ; tins  may  bo  to  gnu  the  radu  le  time  to 
pierce  the  bark  and  introduce  itseli  below  the  liber,  w-here 
It  expands  and  acts  the  part  of  a root  by  attracting  theiK» 
the  IIukU  which  are  ncccMiary  for  the  su|>i><>rt  of  the  parasite. 

It  U not  a little  remarkable  that  in  the  structure  of  its 
ovary  this  plant,  and  others  of  its  order,  sbouhl  offer  the 
singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 
pregnation. nor  ap{>earing  till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
later ; at  present  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of  tha 
very  unintelligible  circumstance. 

The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a viscid  pulp,  is  mado 
by  the  Italians,  and  eten  in  Ilerefordshire,  into  a kind 
of  birdlime;  and  a<  it  is  a favourite  food  of  the  large  or 
Tmmtl  thrusli,  it  is  thought  to  liavo  given  rise  lu  the  pro- 
verb, ‘ Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat.’ 

Tlie  plant  is  not  of  any  known  use  to  man,  and  is  of 
popular  interest  chiefly  as  having  been  connected  with 
bruidicttl  superstitious.  The  luisseltue  of  tho  Prnids  was 
exclusively  that  found  upon  tho  uak.  and  was  jiossibly  so 
much  valued  bocauae  of  its  rarity;  for  lU  ap)iearancc  on 
that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  pcniotii  have  believeil 
tho  Dfukls’  miaseltoe  eitlier  to  have  buun  sonio  other  plant 
or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.  Hut  it  has  lately  been 
found  on  more  than  one  oak-trcc  in  Ilurufurdslnre,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  uak  woods  of  Snowdon 
befuro  the  damp  western  parts  of  Hriiain  were  di<«rurcsled. 
A go<xl  account  of  the  mis^elloc  will  be  found  in  Loudon's 
Arh(tTi>tunt  Hritannicum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1021. 

MISSIONS.  The  Idlh  verso  of  the  IClli  chapter  of 
Mark  U the  great  scriptural  aulhurily  fur  missions.  In  the 
sixth  cenlurv  (69b'6U4)  Pope  Gregory  tho  Great  sent  mis* 
hioiiaries  to  Britain,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christum 
faith.  Similar  means  were  adopted  in  other  countries,  until, 
about  tho  close  of  Ibe  tenth  century,  when  tho  ChrUlian 
religion  liad  become  the  prevailing  faith  throiigliout  Europe. 
Other  fields  for  missionary  exertion  were  tben  souglit. 
Attempts  wore  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Tarlary 
and  China;  and  llie  Portuguese,  who  visited  Abyssinia  alien  t 
141)0,  endixivoured  to  bring  over  the  Christmas  of  that 
country  to  tho  Catholic  faiHi.  The  history  of  this  mission 
may  scon  in  Moslioiro’s  ' Ecclesiastical  IlUtoty.* 
[Abyssima;  Alvajiez;  Lobo.] 

With  the  earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portugueso 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  pcuplo  was  excited 
with  renewed  seal,  and  may  oven  be  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  passion  fur  maritime  uxpe* 
ditions.  Abuut  1430  Pope  Xlartin  V*. granted  plenary  indub 
geiico  to  the  Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  infidel 
countries.  Columbus  himself  was  strungly  urged  tu  disco- 
very by  tbu  desire  of  prupagaliug  tho  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Modem  missions  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
same  period  with  these  discoveries,  in  which  the  popes 
took  great  interest.  On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
from  bis  first  vmage,  the  results  were  formally  announced 
to  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Tlie  work  of  converting  heathen  people  was  at  firstundcr* 
taken  m a bivbivgua  Spirit  The  couiUMuden  of  the  expe- 


ditions which  Don  Henry  of  Pbrtugal  sent  oat  in  tlm 
flAeenth  century  had  *ofdert  to  convert  the  natives  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  Christianity;*  and  nomiual  conrersiDM 
were  often  effected  by  the  sword. 

In  1484  Diego  Cam  brought  four  natives  of  Africa  to  the 
court  of  Portugal ; they  were  sent  back  with  presents  and 
a message  to  their  sovereign,  desiring  him  to  embrace  Chrie* 
tianity.  The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Hjiem 
were  baptised,  the  king  and  the  prince  his  son  acting  aa 
sponsors.  In  bis  second  voyage  to  the  new  world,  Colum- 
bus was  acoompanied  by  priests  with  church  vessels  and 
ornaments,  and  they  received  orders  to  bring  tbc  notivou 
within  tbe  pale  of  the  church  by  ' fair  means.’ 

The  conduct  of  Cories  in  Mexico  is  an  oxample  of 
the  spirit  in  which  conversion  was  attempted  in  the  New 
WorhL  Having  cast  down  and  deslruyed  the  altars  in 
one  of  tbe  Mexican  temples,  a new  altar  was  erected, 
which  was  hung  with  rich  mantles  and  adorned  with 
flowers.  Cortes  tlien  ordered  four  of  tlie  native  priests  to 
cut  off  their  hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  {dacuig  tito 
eroMupon  tbe  altar,  lie  committed  it  to  their  charge.  They 
were  taught  to  make  wmx-candlee,  and  Cortes  enjoined  them 
to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning  on  Ibe  altar. 
A iaroo  old  soldier  wa.v  left  by  Cbrtes  to  reside  in  the  tem^ev 
to  ki>ep  the  native  priests  to  their  new  duties.  Tlie  ehureh 
thus  cutisiiiuled  was  railed  the  first  Christian  ehureh  in 
New  Spam.  Father  Almedo,  who  accompanied  Cortet  in 
his  expedition,  explained  to  the  Mexicans  the  ‘ mystery  of 
the  crus*.’  He  then  nbewed  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to  pul  up  crosses  in  their 
temides  instead  of  their  accursc«l  images.  When  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  feel  tho  power  of  Cant'S,  some  of  the  cbiefo 
conciliated  hts  favour  by  presents.  Twenty  native  wonsen 
were  pmeiiled  to  him,  who  were  baptised  by  one  of  iha 
ecclesiastics,  ami  Cortes  gave  one  tu  each  of  his  captains. 

‘ These  wure  the  first  Clirisiian  women  iti  New  Spain.* 
The  natives  both  uf  India  and  the  New  World  coon  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  means  of  conciliating  ilieir  conquerors 
Mos  to  make  a profession  uf  CliriBliaiiity.  In  Hispaniola, 
many  natives  did  this  in  order  tu  oblige  and  conciliate 
Columbus.  In  Andrcn  Galvano,  governor  of  tbe 

MoUivea  islands,  sent  a ship  comtuanded  by  Francis  dv  Cas- 
tro towaids  the  north,  *wiih  ordem  to  oviivertas  many  os  ho 
could  to  the  C hnstiaa  faith.'  Castro  himself  baptised  many 
uf  the  prirmpai  chiefs  of  Amboyna.  Many  similar  food 
might  be  ailducwd  to  show  that  at  this  period  true  religion 
made  Itiile  or  Mu  prugreaa  in  newly  discovered  oeuntries; 
and  yet  during  the  Mxtveiilh  century  not  a fleet  sailed  for 
India  or  America  without  its  missionaries. 

Tlie  stream  uf  missionary  enterprise  was  al  length 
(hrected  and  regulated  by  different  ridigious  orders  and  dis- 
tinct iustilutiuns.  One  of  tlie  objects  of  the  bociety  of 
Jesuits,  csiablinlied  in  1340,  was  the  extension  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  tbe  Jesuits  soon  became  ibe  most 
active  and  ooergetic  mimionanoa  to  heathen  countriua. 
Their  activity  roused  ibe  leol  of  tbe  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  other  orders,  and  early  iu  the  seventeeiiih  century  in- 
stiiuiiuns  were  founded  with  a view  uf  rendering  the  labours 
of  missionarius  more  effective  by  a preparatory  course  of 
training.  In  U>2‘2,  Pope  Greirary  xV.  founded  at  Rome 
tho'Culloge  de  Prqiagsnda  Fide,’  which  was  soon  riclily 
endowed.  l*uiio  Urban  VIU.  was  one  uf  iU  principal  bene- 
factors. This  college  consisled  of  id  eardmats,  2 priests, 
1 monk,  and  a secretary.  It  sent  out  large  numbera  of 
misiiutiaiies  to  aid  tho  propagation  of  tlie  Catholic  faith  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  publuliud  books  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  languages;  distributed  wmks  of  piety  among  vari- 
ous nations  in  their  own  language;  and  maiiuamed  m 
various  institutions  young  men  intemled  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. To  the  above  institution  was  added  tbe  * College 
«■  Seminary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Failli,'  founded  by 
Po])o  Urban  Vlll.  in  t6‘27,  which  became  the  central  in- 
stitution in  which  missionaries  were  {wepared.  Thisesla- 
bh»liineut  was  endow  ed  by  a S;>anish  nobleman,  who  pre- 
sented liis  palace  and  all  ^lis  poasostkms  te  the  pope  for 
the  purpose.  His  liberality  hod  soon  many  followers. 
Numerous  iiislitulious  of  a similar  oharacier  were  soon 
after  founded  in  France.  The  ‘ Congregation  of  Priesla 
of  the  Foreign  Missions*  was  mstituleu  by  royal  authority, 
and  shout  tno  same  time  the  * Parisian  Seminary  for 
Foreign  Missions’  was  esiabiishod  by  an  association  of 
bishojis  and  other  ecclesiastics,  for  the  education  of  foreign 
imstwnatws.  Xb«  ‘ CuDgrugaUua  of  Uw  Uoly  S»m«vnU* 
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•Ito  a French  Mtahliahtnent,  was  anothdV  6f  these  inititu- 
lions.  These  establishments  were  under  the  authority  of 
tlio  * Do  Fmpaganda’  of  Home.  Henry  HI.  of  France  took 
cuiisitlerable  interest  in  foreign  missions,  aud  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  Xlll.  assigned  funds  for  their  support.  Prirate 
associations  wero  also  formed  in  Prance,  m the  time  of 
Richelieu,  for  sending  missionaries  to  Canada,  which  were 
joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  The 
Jesuits  first  vuitoil  Canada  in  16lib.  In  171)0,  at  the  desire 
of  Louis  XIV..  they  endeavoured  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eighty  seroinariea  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
which  prepart^  and  sent  out  missionaries.  The  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franoiscans,  and  Capuchins  were  the  roost 
active  in  these  undertakings,  which  were  oonduoled  on  a 
large  scale  and  with  a regularity  and  combination  of  means 
alto.;etber  superior  to  the  efforts  made  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

India,  Japan,  and  China  were  the  principal  fields  of  exer- 
tion. Xavier,  who  was  canonised  by  Urban  VIII.  under 
the  title  of  the  * AjKMtle  of  the  Indies,'  proceeded  to  India 
at  the  request  of  John  HI.,  king  of  Portugal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  tlie  Christian  religion  in  that  quarter, 
the  king  being  disappointed  with  Uie  little  progress  which 
it  had  made.  Xavier  was  a man  of  superior  geriius  and 
laboured  with  unexampled  energy.  Having  preached  the 
faith  wiih  eonsiderable  success  at  Goa.  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin,  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Japan,  he  died 
in  1 5Si,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  In  Japan,  where  Xavier 
was  succeeded  by  missionaries  from  Portugal,  great  num- 
bers made  a profession  of  Christianity:  in  U96  the  ooiiverts 
were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exorcise  of  praotical  charity, 
which  was  inculcated  by  the  Christiana,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  this  success;  the  native  priests  let  the 
sick  and  needy  die  of  neglect  and  st&rvation.  After  an 
existence  of  nearly  a century,  the  protection  which  the 
Christian  religion  had  received  from  Ute  rulers  of  Japan 
was  withdrawn,  and  a cruel  ami  bloody  persecution  com- 
mencod,  which  the  native  Christians  endured  with  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  early  martyrs.  This  disastrous  termination 
of  (be  missiou  has  been  attributed  to  tbe  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commercial 
privileges  enjwed  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  Puffen- 
dorC  in  bis  * History  of  Europe,*  says  that  a letter  or  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  Jesuits  was  shown  to  t lie  emperor  of 
Japan,  in  which  they  had  promised  the  pope  to  bring  Japan 
under  his  authority.  Since  this  period  no  successful  mission- 
ary operations  have  been  earied  on  in  Japen.  (Charlevoix, 
Proffrii  el  de  la  Dieadence  du  Chri$t»anitme  dam  P&nF- 
pire  du  Japtm,  Rouen,  1715.) 

China  was,  for  a long  time,  a scene  of  suecetsful  mission- 
ary exertion  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Roger,  a missionary  of  this  order,  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  China,  in  1681.  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
the  first  missionary  who  obtained  an  intrnduotion  to  the  court, 
and  is  justly  regaMed  as  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Chineao  mission. 
Ricci  proceeded  to  China  in  1 683,  but  he  was  not  introduced 
to  the  emperor  until  1601,  when  he  presented  to  him  a picture 
of  Christ  and  another  of  the  V ii^in,  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach.  Individuals  were  cliosen  ibr  this  mission  on 
account  of  their  scientific  aoquirementa,  and  it  was  Ricci's 
mathematical  attainments  which  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  emperor  and  the  court.  The  empress  conaeated  that 
several  laaies  of  the  oourt  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  bap- 
tised. Adam  Sohaal,  another  of  the  missionaries,  was  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  ChiiMse  calendar  and  their  system  of 
astronomy.  Shortly  afterwards  two  handsome  churches 
were  erected  at  Pekin  with  the  permission  and  under  the 
protection  of  tbs  emperor.  Under  these  Ikvourmble  circum- 
BtancesQirittianitymadeconsiderable  progress.  In  1664 the 
miMionaries  were  fearful  of  a persecution, but  tto  storm  pawed 
over,  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  disturb  tbe  Chris- 
tian converts  or  to  prufhne  tboir  eburohee ; but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  their  foars  were  confirmed,  and  3 Dominicans, 

1 Franciscan,  and  81  Jesuits  were  banished  toCanton,  only 
four  of  tbe  missionaries  being  allowed  to  remain  at  court.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  missionaries  regained  tbe  fovour  of 
the  eoiperor,  and  Father  Verbieat  was  appointed  president 
of  the  iVibanal  of  Matbemetios,  and  for  five  mooth.s  gave 
leasotia  to  the  emperor  in  the  mutbematioal  scienoea.  An 


assembly  of  mandarins  decided  that  the  Christian  religion 
taught  nothing  that  was  evil  or  that  tended  to  scdtlinn  ; but 
tbu  erection  ot  newchurches  was  forbidden,  and  the  Chinese 
Were  warned  not  to  desert  their  antient  faith.  Nutwith- 
standing  this,  it  U stated  that  in  this  year  20,000  Chinese 
were  baptised.  In  1685,  five  French  missionaries  arrived 
at  Pekin,  with  the  title  of  ‘ mathematicians  of  Louis  XIV.' 
One  of  them  atteiidod  the  emperor  when  lie  travelled,  and 
tluroe  of  them  translated  aud  explained  to  him  lessons  in 
the  sciences  twice  a-<lay.  In  1602  the  missionaries  obtained 
from  the  emperor  a more  favourable  edict  for  their  religion. 
He  also  granted  them  a site  for  the  erection  of  a house  and 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  giving  them  building 
materials,  and  appointing  mandarins  to  superintend  tbe 
work.  Tbe  church  was  consecrated  and  opened  in  1702. 

In  1710,  a cardinal  legate  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle 
differenoes  which  had  aruon  amonnt  the  members  of  tlie 
mission,  but  he  died  at  Macao,  and  his  successor  did  not 
roach  China  until  1721,  when  be  was  hunourahly  received 
by  the  emperor,  with  whom  be  had  several  interviews.  In 
1717  however  tlie  missionaries  had  been  again  accused  of 
seditious  designs,  and  the  emperor  confirmed  a decree  pro- 
hibiting tbe  building  of  churches,  and  Europeans  were  in 
future  only  allowed  to  remain  in  China  on  condition  of  their 
promUing  never  to  return  to  Europe.  In  1723  the  throne 
was  filled  by  an  emperor  who  at  first  was  rather  favourably 
disposed  towards  Uie  missionaries,  but  lie  anorward.s  issued 
an  edict  under  which  tbev  were  driven  from  the  churches 
and  ouly  tolerated  at  Pekin  and  Canton.  Duhaldc,  on 
whose  authority  the  above  statements  are  given,  says  that 
above  300  cliurclios  and  more  than  300,000  Christian  con- 
verts were  deprived  of  religious  inslructiuii  by  this  act. 
Several  families  of  rank  were  degraiUd  or  exiled  by  the 
omiieror  on  account  of  professing  Christianity.  In  1732 
tbu  missionaries,  thirty  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao, 
having  from  motives  of  conscience  disobeyed  the  edict  w bich 
forbade  tbe  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Converts 
wore  at  this  period  kept  together  by  native  eatuebUts,  and  a 
few  of  the  missionaries  remained  in  China  in  concealment, 
or  re-entered  the  country  by  stealth.  Tiio  mission  is  still 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  it^down.  Tbe  years  1806,  1811,  and  1816  were 
years  in  wbiclT  the  Christians  ware  actively  persecuted.  In 
1810,  23  missionaries  and  80  native  agents  were  engaged  in 
China,  and  the  number  of  native  Clinttiaas  was  216, OUO. 

In  1820  a European  missionary  was  strangled  in  the  pro- 
vinces by  order  of  the  government.  At  present  there  are 
Catholic  communities  in  all  tlie  provinces,  where  service  is 
performed  by  native  priests.  The  Catholic  community  of 
Pekin  amounts  to  26,000  members.  In  the  province  of 
8u-obuen,  Cbristiani  are  interred  in  Uie  churchyards,  and 
the  Croat  is  planted  at  tbe  head  of  Uie  dead.  If  a native 
clergy  can  bo  formed,  greater  toleration  may  be  expected,  as 
Christianity  is  chiefly  objectionable  as  an  instrument  of 
European  influence.  The  local  authorities,  having  once 
tolerated  a community,  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
circumsUnoe  being  known  in  higher  quarters.  (Medhurst's 
China.  1838  ) 

In  November,  1836,  a violent  decree  was  issued  against  ' 
tbe  missionaries  and  Christians  of  the  Fo-Kicn  mission; 
the  churches  were  closed,  aud  safety  was  sought  iu  flight; 
but  the  decree  was  not  a general  edict,  aud  was  i^ued 
only  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  August,  1837,  several 
Catholic  churches  were  destroyed  in  C^iiin-Chiiia,  and 
•ome  of  tbu  Christians  were  executed,  among  whom  was 
a French  missionary.  Thocull^eofSt.  Josepbat  Macao  is 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  studunls.  Tbe  number  of  mis- 
oionaries  who  proceed  to  the  interior  from  Macao  is  coiutder- 
able  iu  every  year.  Notice  is  given  to  their  adberenUun  the 
route,  aud  at  length  they  arrive  by  stealth  at  their  destination, 
where  they  often  live  in  great  seclusion,  tbe  converts  coming 
to  them  secretly  for  instruction.  In  some  parts  the  worship 
is  cunducted  openly.  In  1836  a new  church  was  o|>en«d  at 
Pekin-  Mr.  lledhurst  was  infornied  by  a commercial  gen- 
tleman that  the  different  superiors  of  the  missions  in  Macao 
negotiate  bills  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  40.0UU/.  an-  ' 
iiually.  Dr.  Milne,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Morrison  in  China, 
apeaking  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  has  eulogised  the 
* learning,  personal  virtues,  and  ardent  seal  ’ of  many  of 
them.  They  Imnslated  tlie  greater  port  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese,  and  promoted  a knowledge  of  scianoe 
and  the  arts.  The  Cathie  mbisionaries  in  China  at  ih# 
pxouot  day  arc  far  inferior  to  their  predeceason. 
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In  tl»e  seventeenth  century  the  Jesuits  sent  many  mis- 
sionariet  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Tonquin,  Bengal,  Madura, 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  to  Sural.  In  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  above  eighty  missionaries  were 
sent  to  those  countries,  of  whom  »o:ne  were  shipwrecked, 
and  others  dic<l  on  the  voyage,  and  from  the  eflfePla  of  hard- 
shins  and  difference  of  climate.  The  East  India  mission 
haa  many  attractions  for  the  ardent  missionary,  and  it  was 
represented  that  ono  individual  might  calculate  upon  con- 
verting from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  heathen  yearly. 
In  the  Madura  mission  it  was  slated  that  each  missionary 
baptised  every  year  at  least  a thousand  converts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  thu  missionaries  of  this  period  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  number  of  converts  has  been  often  censured. 
The  compulsory  and  barbarous  system  of  the  early  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commanders  was  said  to  be  in  some  instances 
exchangcnl  for  more  subtle  though  still  unscrupulous  and 
unjustifiable  means.  The  roiasionaries  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  and  the 
•moral  system  which  they  substituted  for  that  of  the  native* 
did  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  rooted  prejudices.  In 
India  it  was  oUeged  that  converls  to  Christianity  wore  Mr- 
milted  to  exercise  the  least  objectionable  rito*  of  their 
former  faith;  but  this  licence  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church.  Respect  was  so  fur  paid  to  the  prejudice*  of  ibe 
Hindus  as  to  appoint  separate  missionaries  tooxorciso  their 
colling  amongst  the  Panah*.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order 
to  promote  the  hucccsh  of  his  mission,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a Brnhniiii,  and  produced  a piece  of 
parchraenl  containing  forgeries  professing  to  prove  that  the 
Brahmins  of  Eunii>e  were  more  onlieut  than  those  of  India, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  wen*  lineally  descended  from 
the  god  Brania.  Many  similar  statements  have  been  made, 
which  are  doubtless  stunewhat  exaggerattMl.  (Juvenci, 
Hi»toire  det  Jc$uiUt ; and  Vorbert,  Mem.  Hist,  tur  le* 
Missions  d'S  MxtUib.  Also  The  Missionaries'  Arts  discovered, 
London,  1687  ; and  on  the  other  side,  Defense  des  Mission' 
aries  tie  la  Chine.  Paris,  1688.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fivm  a just  estimate  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  America.  Some  writers  arc  favour- 
able and  others  unfavourable  to  them.  It  may  ))Orhaps  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Jesuit  missions  to  America  did  little 
to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qualities  of  the  natives, 
although  in  Paraguay,  and  in  Up(terand  Lower  California, 
the  missionaries  were  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  extnionlinary  jwwer  which 
these  circurasiance*  conferretl.  In  Califoniia  the  country 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  soon 
acquired  a dominion  as  complete  a*  in  Paraguay;  but, 
whether  from  ignorance  of  human  nature  or  the  unfitness 
of  ecclesiastics  to  superintend  the  whole  social  economy  of  a 
people,  the  converted  natives  both  of  North  and  South 
America  dwindled  under  their  care  into  the  most  helpless 
and  ignorant  of  beings.  l*he  object  of  the  oaperiraont  was 
to  bring  a wild  race  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the  Indians 
Were  galhcred  into  communitici  where  they  worked  for  a 
common  stock ; but  their  independent  character  wa*  de- 
stroyed. and  nothing  better  arose  in  its  place.  Of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  living  in  thirty  towns  under 
tlte  control  of  the  Jesuits  when  that  order  was  expelled  from 
South  America  in  1767,  thcro  were  not  a thousand  remain- 
ing in  those  cast  of  the  Parana  in  1825.  The  towns  beyond 
the  Parana  have  fared  little  belterundor  Dr.  Francis.  (Sir 
Woodbine  Parish's  Buenos  Atfres  and  Provinces  qf  Im  Plata.) 
Tl>e  Jesuits,  in  the  course  of  about  a century  and  a half, 
oonverted  tipwards  of  a million  of  the  natives  of  both  Ame- 
ricas. In  Dr.  Forbes's  ‘(p^lifurnia,*  compiled  from  original 
sources.  tl>e  process  of  conversion  is  described  as  consisting 
of  the  offer  of  a mess  of  pottage  and  holy  water  ; the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former  grant, 
and  its  reception  a proof  of  faith.  Attendance  to  praprs  and 
meals  were  theexloriureriilencoof  conversion.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  state*  that  tho  misrule  of  their  civil  governors,  and 
the  litllo  ro8]>ect  inspired  by  the  friars  who  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Je- 
suit communities  in  little  more  than  a quartor  of  a 
century.  When  they  were  displaced,  and  the  people 
of  the  mission  of  St  Louis  sent  a memorial  prying  that  the 
fathers  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  which  Bucarelli,  the 
gnveruor,  interpreted  as  the  prelude  of  an  insurrection,  the 
simple  people  wore  found  not  in  arms  but  in  tears.  I 

In  1700  the  three  orders  of  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  and  Car-  | 
nelites,  were  the  meat  active  miwiunaries.  The  Capuchins  ' 


had  twenty-five  missions  in  Turkey,  and  missiohary  stations 
were  established  in  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Africa.  The  Jesuits 
had  ten  missions  in  Turkey,  and  the  Carmelites  three. 
Many  of  these  missionaries  had  acquired  a knowledge  of 
medii-ine,  and  obtained  access  to  lamiliet  as  physicians. 
In  1717  the  Jesuits  supported  missions  in  the  islands  and 
continent  of  America,  m Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  tire  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Ksnpt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  bosidcs  those  io 
India.  Louis  XIV.  made  grants  of  land  to  the  missionariea 
in  Canada,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
earliest  descriptions  of  North  America. 

In  1822  the  cause  of  missions  was  revived  in  Franco  by 
the ' Institution  for  tho  Prona^tion  of  the  Faith,‘  which 
has  committees  at  Paris  sim  Lyon.  Several  popes  liave 
granted  to  its  members  certain  indulgences  ; and  in  1837. 
os  a mark  of  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  pope  presented 
the  institution  with  (he  body  of  St.  Exupenus,  which  hau 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  Th« 
remains,  richly  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  his  Holiness, 
arc  enshrined  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Lyon.  Seventy-si& 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  various  countries  have  publicly 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  institution.  Its  income  in 
1 838  ainountcd  to  62,800/.,  of  which  41,678/.  was  collected 
in  France,  2998/.  in  Belgium,  2776/.  in  the  Sardinian  stales, 
1098/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (768/.  from  England),  824/. 
from  the  Slates  of  the  Church,  600/.  from  Prussia,  and  from 
other  countries  smaller  sums  were  received.  The  roeetpts 
for  France  were  IC.OOU/.  more  than  in  1837.  The  ' Amiala 
of  the  Propagation  of  tho  Faith ' are  published  by  the  Society 
e>ery  two  months;  48,000  copies  are  printed  in  Frencli, 
9600  in  Italian,  6000  in  German,  20(iu  in  English. and  luuu 
in  Flemish.  The  funds  are  placed  at  the  uuposal  of  tbe 
‘ Seminary  for  Foreign  MiMiuns,'  and  the  superiors  wf  the 
Laiarile  Missions  and  tbe  Jesuit  Missions.  There  is  tiu 
part  of  the  world  in  which  Catludic  missionaries  are  not 
supported.  (Geography  of  Missions.) 

The  first  Protestant  mission  of  which  we  have  any 
notice  was  founded  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  America  in  1666 ; but  it  is  believetl  to  have 
existed  only  a short  lime.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  aho  bad  taken  Oylon  from  the  Portu- 
guese, admitted  tbe  natives  to  employments  under  their 
government  only  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  Hel- 
vetic Confossion.  and  becoming  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  The  higher  rank  of  natives  professed  to  abandon 
their  former  religion,  and  those  whom  tbe  Portuguese  had 
converted  deserted  their  creed.  Converts  were  baptised 
after  learning  tbe  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Cororaandmonta,  and 
grace  before  and  after  meals.  In  1663  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  one  district  was  62,000;  and  in  1668,  in  a district 
containing  278,000  inhabitants,  180.000  had  made  a profea- 
siun  of  Christianity.  In  Java.  Formosa,  and  Amboyiia,  tbe 
Dutch  made  attempts  to  gain  converts.  A churcli  at  Java 
was  opened  in  1621,  and  a century  afterwards  there  were 
100.000  Christians  io  the  island.  Translations  from  the 
Scriptures  Were  made  in  the  Cingalee  and  Malay  languages. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  English  had  begun  to  form  set- 
tlements in  North  America  before  attention  was  directed  to 
the  religious  condition  of  tbe  natives.  In  1644  a petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  from  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and  Scotch  divines, 
which  urged  (he  duty  of  attempting  to  convert  the  natives 
of  America  to  Christianity.  Soon  afterwards  an  ordinance 
of  itie  Lords  and  Cominons  appointed  tbe  earl  of  Warwick 
governor  of  tlic  islands  and  plantations  of  Nurtli  America; 
and  a committee  was  Qp|)ointed  to  assist  him  in  several 
matters,  ‘but  chiefiy  fur  the  advancement  of  tbe  true  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  tho  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
among  those  that  yet  remain  there  m great  and  miserable 
blindness  and  ignorance.' 

In  1646  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  tlie 
first  act  ' for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  tbe  gospol 
amongst  the  Indians.*  In  1649  an  incorporated  bocly  was 
established  with  (he  authority  of  parliament,  under  the  title 
of  the  ‘ President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
GosmI  in  New  England.'  In  1661  Charles  II.  renewed 
the  Society's  charter,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  now  fit  to 
lay  a foundation  for  ‘educating,  clothing,  civilising,  and 
instructing  the  poor  natives.’  The  design  of  the  Society 
was  to  support  and  maintain  ministers  and  m;boolmaster&  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  (o  teach 
them  useful  trades,  Eliot,  called  the  ‘ apesUe  of  tho  In- 
dians,’ aud  May  hew,  had  already  laboured  fur  Mveral  years 
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in  the  conversion  of  Iho  native  tribes  of  New  England,  In 
a narrative  of  their  exertions,  publishe<l  in  1653,  and  dedi- 
catetl  to  Cromwell,  an  account  is  pven  of  the  conversion  of 
several  chiefs.  In  ‘ A Later  and  Further  Account,’  pub- 
lished in  1656.  Eliot  states  tirat  a great  desire  for  baptism 
hiul  ariiicn  amongst  the  Indians ; but  never  was  there  u mis- 
sionary so  conscientiously  scrupulous  os  to  trusting  to  pro- 
fesaions  of  this  kind.  He  told  the  Indiana  * how  ne<*essnry  it 
was  that  they  should  drat  bo  civilised  by  being  brought  from 
ihoir  scalten^d  and  wild  course  of  life  ;*  and  ho  began  the 
formation  of  avillagc.  in  which  they  might  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  a community.  The  Indians  were  taught 
various  useful  arts,  and  after  several  years  were  admitlcti  os 
church  communicants,  previous  to  which  they  were  required 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conversion  and  faith  at  a public 
examination. 

In  • A Further  Account.’  published  in  16A9,  there  ere 
sennons  or  short  discourses  of  several  converted  Indians. 
HvG  Indian  youths  were  receiving  an  education  at  the 
Cambridge  grammar-school  in  Massachusetts,  two  of  whom 
hatl  been  examined  in  Latin  before  the  magistrates  and 
ciders  of  the  place.  In  1670  several  ‘ praying  towns,’ as 
the  villages  of  the  converted  Indians  were  called,  had  been 
erected  under  Eliot’s  auspices.  In  1674  there  were  four 

* praving-towns  ’ in  Massachusetts.  Eliot  die<l  in  1C90,  at 
the  age  of  eighly-»ix.  Mather,  Bourne,  Serpcaiil,  and 
Braincrd  succeedetl  each  other  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  I 
Indians  to  a knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  none  of  them 
laboured  so  successfully  as  Eliot.  Braincrd  was  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  labourer,  and  exhausted  himself  by  his  ex- 
traordinary exertions.  He  was  sent  to  America  in  1742,  by 
the  ‘ Honourable  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,’  and  died  in  1747.  Amongst  tlie 
supporters  of  the  missions  to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
was  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who,  by  will  dated  1691,  left  a 
sum  of  money  ‘ for  the  relief  of  poor  Indian  converts,'  be- 
sides the  residue  of  his  estate  to  be  laid  out  for  * tbo  advance 
or  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  inhdels.’ 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of 
the  English  seUlements  in  America  had  greatly  increased, 
while  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  had  not  been 
proportionally  extended,  and  the  small  number  of  Bpisco|>al 
churches  which  existed  roused  the  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  home  to  make  exertions  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
While  the  conversion  of  the  natives  had  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  pious  persons,  it  was  found,  in  1675,  that 

* there  were  scarce  four  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.’  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  prevailed  upon  Charles  II.  to  allow  20/.  for 
passage-money  to  ministers  and  schoolmasters  who  should 
go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  a royal  gift  of  1200/. 
was  procured  to  purchase  a Bible,  Prayer-Book,  and  iho 
llomilit^,  for  each  parish.  In  1679  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  not  a minister  or  the  Church  of  England  cither  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Jerseys,  or  New  England,  and  that  these  scttlo- 
immts  Were  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  chaplain  to  tho 
fort  at  New  York.  Many  families  had  never  atlendefl  any 
public  religious  service  since  they  had  left  England.  The 
Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  these  and  other  seltlcmenls,  and  received  a charter 
of  incorporation  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701.  The  Society 
was  composed,  by  charter,  of  the  chief  nrulatcs  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  atid  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persona  in  the  stote.  Archbishop  Tennison  was  the  first 
president.  Tho  amount  received  by  the  Society  in  the  first 
four  vears  after  its  incorporation  was — first  year,  452/.; 
•eeond.  575/.;  third,  864/.;  fourth,  1343/.  The  number  of 
subscribers,  according  to  the  first  printed  list,  in  1718,  was 
260.  Tlio  efforts  of  the  Society  were  at  first  directed  to 
building  churches  and  sending  out  orthodox  clergymen  to 
tho  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  and  also  before  the  Society 
was  chartered,  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
Tcmment  of  the  important  poHiieal  influcticc  which  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  exercised  in  Canada  in  keeping 
tribes  neutral  or  in  alliance  with  France;  aud  at  a court 
held  at  St.  James’s,  April  3rd,  1700.  representations  being 
made  to  the  efiert  tliat  the  five  nations  of  Indians  bordering 
on  New  York  might  probably  bo  seduced  by  tho  French, 
the  council  came  to  the  opinion,  that  besides  the  usual 
method  of  gaining  the  Indians  by  presents,  ‘another  means 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  French  missionaries  upon 
them,  and  thereby  more  effectually  secure  their  fidelity, 


would  bo  to  appoint  two  Protestant  ministers,  with  n com 
petent  allowance,  to  dwell  amongst  them,  in  ordur  to  instruct, 
them  in  the  true  religion  and  confirm  them  in  their  duty  to 
her  majesty.  Ordcr^  that  the  matter  bo  referred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  The  state  of  the  Indians  uas 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  tlie  charter  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  but  its  funds  were  fur  some  time  oxpemUHl 
in  maintaining  ministers  within  our  own  settlements.  In 
1704  Col.  Dudley,  governor  of  Newfoundland,  wrote  to  the 
lortlsof  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  if  ministers 
were  not  sunt  amongst  the  Indians,  * to  defeat  the  French 
missionaries,  to  whom  they  ore  infinitely  bigoted,’  we  should 
lose  their  allegiance. 

About  the  year  1680  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
our  settlements  began  to  excite  attention.  In  1680  Morgan 
Godwyn, ' some  time  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,’  wrotu 
a * Persuasive  to  the  Instructing  and  Baptising  of  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  in  our  Plantations.'  Towards  the 
dose  of  his  life,  Eliot  had  begun  to  instruct  the  negmos 
in  New  York;  and  in  1704  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  catechising  schools  in  New  York 
for  tho  negroes,  the  number  of  negroes  and  Indians  in  the 
city  being  then  1500.  In  1727,  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
addressed  tho  missionaries  in  the  English  plantations,  ex 
hurting  them  to  assist  in  instructing  the  negroes.  In  a 
sermon  preached  by  Beilby,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1783, 
before  the  above  Society,  the  civilisation  and  cunversiun  of 
the  negroes  were  announced  as  one  of  tho  great  objects  of 
the  Society. 

The  UHni»b  and  Moravian  missions  were  the  first  two  in 
which  thu  chief  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Society  f jr  Propagating  the 
were  fur  some  time  limited  in  its  operations,  and  may  bo 
regarded  in  the  early  part  of  iU  existence  rather  as  a 
* Pastoral  Aid'  Society.  Tho  Danish  missions  owc-d  their 
existence  to  Frederick  l\^,  who.ubout  1705, became  anxious 
that  the  gospol  should  be  prcadied  in  tho  Datiinh  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  Zicgcnbalgh  and  PluUcho,  who 
bad  been  educated  at  Berlin,  were  thu  first  luUsionaries 
sent  out;  they  proceeded  to  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coroman- 
del coast.  A correspondence  on  the  subject  of  missions 
and  the  state  of  tho  nealben  was  commenced  with  persons 
in  Denmark,  Norway.  Germany,  and  England,  who  took 
an  interest  in  tho  subject.  The  reports  of  tho  two  roU- 
sionaries,  which  appeared  annually,  under  the  title  of ‘A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Measures  taken  in  Denmark  fur  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,’  and  which  was  translated  into 
English,  excited  considorablo  attention.  Tho  Danish  mis- 
sionaries immediately  established  schools,  and  prepared 
tracts  and  small  worlu  in  the  Malabar  language.  In  17U7 
their  first  church  was  consecrated.  In  1708  tlw  translation 
of  the  Testament  was  begun,  and  completed  in  171 1 ; but 
they  had  no  press,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  traiibcribers. 
The  ‘ Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ’ opportunely 
forwanlcd  a printing-press,  a hundred  reams  of  paixsr,  six 
cwt.  of  type,  and  engaged  a printer  for  tho  mUsion.  In  1714 
tho  missionaries  had  published  thirty-four  different  works 
in  the  Malabar  language,  and  fourteen  others,  written 
by  CatlioUc  missionaries,  were  used  by  thoir  scholars  and 
converts.  They  maintained  and  clothed  fifly-six  children 
in  the  schools,  to  defray  the  charge  of  which  they  had  ‘ no 
certain  fund  that  will  supply  the  expense  for  one  duy.’  In 
1714  Frederick  IV.  established  a college,  or  society,  for  the 
promotion  of  missions,  thu  members  of  which  were  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  nroccudings.  Tito  in- 
structions to  tho  Society  indicate  troth  go<^  sense  ond 
earnestness.  The  Society  was  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration tho  prospects  and  condition  ofconverts:— ‘ How 
they  and  thoir  children  (besides  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christiauily)  may  bo  instructed  in  useful  arts,  and 
how  also  they  may  bo  employed,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive conditions  and  capacities.'  Ziegonbaigh  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1715,  and  bad  an  intci^iew  with  George  II.  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family.  Tbc  arcbbUliop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London  promised  to  assist  the 
mission.  About  1727  the  I>anish  raissionarioswerc  desirous 
of  extending  their  labours  beyond  tho  district  ofTranquebar ; 
aud  a missionary  named  Schulzo  was  sent  to  Madras  by 
tho  English  Society  fur  thu  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In 
1721  Egedo,  a Danish  roU^ionar)'.  proruuded  to  Greenland. 

The  Moravian  missions  cummenccil  in  1731,  and  were 
supported  with  singular  oclivity  and  perseverance.  Count 
Ziaxendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre* 
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thren,  ^vhile  atten<ling  tbe  coronation  of  CHriitian  VT.  at 
Copc'nhai^n,  saw  tvo  natives  of  Greenland  who  bad 
been  baplitcd  by  Egede,  and  he  heard  with  rc^t  that  the 
(^vcrnment  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  missiun  in 
that  country*  About  the  aame  time  he  learned  from  a 
negro,  who  had  b^me  acquainted  with  hU  servants,  and 
had  a sister  in  one  of  tho  Danish  West  Indian  islands,  that 
tt)c  latter  was  earnestly  desirousof  receiving  religious  instruc* 
tion.  The  congregation  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Hcrm> 
huth,  then  consisting  of  only  six  humlrod  exiled  persons, 
poor  and  despised,  were  warmly  affected  by  tho  statements 
which  Count  Zinxendorf  made  on  this  subject,  and  some 
even  expressed  themselves  willing  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves  to  have  the  opportunity  of  instructing  the  negroes. 
In  eight  or  nine  yean  after  they  hsd  begun  to  send  out 
missionaries  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Su 
Croix.  Surinam,  Rorbioc,  Lapland.  Tartary,  Algiers  Ouines 
tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon,  had  become  the  scene 
of  their  labours.  The  Greenland  mission  was  commenced 
in  1733.  and  «*as  supported  in  spite  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  The  missionaries  were  often  compelled 
to  put  to  sea  in  crazy  boats  tu  obtain  a supply  of  fi.sh,  anel 
shell-fish  and  sea-weed  were  not  unfrequcntly  their  only 
food.  For  five  years  they  persevered  in  bearing  up  against 
these  hardships,  though  as  yet  tho  mission  had  nut  been 
productive  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  natives.  Their 
endeavours  were  howover  at  length  successful,  and  a com-  i 
munity  of  natives  wa:«  established  at  New  Herrnhuth.  In 
twcnty'fivo  years  about  700  Greenlanders  had  been  baptised  ; 
and  in  1767  the  settlement  contained  83l)  individuals,  and 
had  become  a pleasant  village  in  the  midst  of  a desolate 
region.  Sheep,  goats,  and  vegetables  had  been  introduced. 
Some  of  tho  Greenlanders  had  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  were  taught  church  music.  In  175B  a second  settle- j 
ment  was  formed,  called  Lichtenfcls:  and  in  177-t  a third,  ' 
calletl  Lichtenau.  The  mission  in  tbe  island  of  St.  Thomas 
was  commenced  in  1732;  and  in  173S  about  800  negroes  ’ 
were  under  religious  instruction,  and  some  time  afterwards  ; 
the  number  of  baptisms  averaged  100  a-year.  From  1732  ! 
to  1762  sixty-six  brethren  and  sisters  who  had  gone  out  as 
missionaries  died  in  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands. 
In  1754  three  of  tlte  Moravian  brethren  pivoeeded  to 
Jamaica  at  tho  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
owners  of  estates,  who  built  a house  for  their  residence,  and 
encouraged  them  in  instructing  their  negroes.  Scarcely 
any  opposition  wss  rosde  to  tbe  missionaries,  but  after  a 
time  tno  work  languished.  In  1734  a putyofthe  brethren 
settled  in  Georgia,  in  North  America,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  Christianity  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Indians;  but  tho  European  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 
Ihoir  constant  persecution,  at  length  drove  the  brethren 
into  Pennsylvania.  The  colonists  hsd  represented  that 
the  brethren  were  in  league  with  the  French  Canadians ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  annoying  them,  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  demoralise  tho  Indians.  In  the  back 
settlomonis  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  they  were  at  length 
obligcfl  to  remove,  tliey  built  a village  for  the  baptised 
Indians,  called  Gnadenhutten.  which  was  broken  up  by  an 
Indian  war.  In  1757  the  village  of  Nain  was  built,  and 
after  a few  years  was  in  like  manner  destroyed.  They 
then  built  a town  called  Friedonihutten.  Tho  settlement 
of  Bethlehem  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  in  the  two 
Jerseys,  that  proclamation  for  its  destruction  was  made  by 
liost  of  drum,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  exasperate 
the  lower  daises  of  tho  people  against  the  brethren.  They 
were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day  far  fear  of  an 
attack,  and  at  longt  h were  romovctl  for  safety  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  and  the  Indians  remained  in  the  barracks  for 
sixteen  months,  during  which  numbers  died  of  fever  and 
small-pox. 

In  1735  an  attempt  to  send  a missionary  to  tho  Calmuo 
Tartars  failed;  but  about  1747  the  brethren  formed  a set- 
tlement in  Astatic  Russia,  where  they  had  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Calmucs,  but  made  no  converts,  with  tho 
exception  of  four  girls  whom  they  ransomed,  and  a blind 
girl  who  had  been  loft  to  die.  In  1 739  it  was  determined  tu 
send  a missionary  to  Abyssinia  to  form  a correspondence 
with  tho  Christisn  church  there;  but  this  design  was  not 
effectud  until  1752.  In  1759  and  1768.  settlements  were 
forracil  in  Tranquebar  and  in  the  Nicobar  islands.  A mis- 
sion to  Labrador,  which  had  been  attempted  without  suc- 
cess a few  years  hefiire,  was  established  on  that  coast  in 
I75S,  with  the  enoourogemunt  of  the  English  Board  uf 


Trade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
Some  of  the  missions  paid  their  own  ex{>enses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  buildings  and  journeys  of  tho  missionaries  The 
brethren  introduced  amongst  their  converts  a discipline 
similar  lo  their  own.  and  baptism  was  only  administered  to 
those  whoso  life  gave  evidence  of  a change  of  heart.  In 
1742  the  Moravian  brethren  residing  in  London  fonne<l 
themselves  into  a ‘ Society  for  tlte  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
|>el.’  They  received  atvl  entertained  missionaries  who  came 
from  the  Omtinent  to  London  to  embark  for  distant  coun- 
tries. This  Society  was  revivc<l  in  1818. 

Till  within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  close  of  Ihe 
last  century.  England  had  taken  a very  small  share  in  mis- 
sions. The  SJocicty  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  incorporated  in  1701,  and  nearly  a cen- 
tury elapsed  before  any  other  similar  institution  was  founded. 
At  present  Great  Britain  is  tbe  most  active  of  all  Chrisiisa 
countries  in  the  work  of  converting  the  heathun. 

Tho  ‘Society  of  Particular  Baptists'  formed  the  second 
association  in  England  for  the  oonverston  of  the  heathen. 
Before  the  year  176G,  Carey,  a minister  of  this  persuastun. 
and  aAerwaids  eminent  as  a linguist  and  missionary,  had  dr- 
rectod  his  sUcution  to  this  subject,  to  which  he  was  in  some 
degree  led  by  a great  love  of  geographical  knowledge ; and 
Komo  time  after  the  above  date  ho  published  'An  Enquiry  into 
thuObligsium  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  Conversion 
of  tho  Heathen.’  He  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
a meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  beldatChpstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire, some  time  in  1791.  At  a similar  meeting  held  at 
Nottingham,  in  May,  1792,  the  following  resolution  wa.s 
adopted : — ' That  a plan  be  prepared  against  the  next  mints- 
tors^  meeting  at  Kettering,  fur  forming  a Society  amongst 
the  Baptists  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  tho  lloalhen.' 
In  Octol>er  the  Society  was  formed:  at  a second  meet- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  month,  several  subscriptions  were  an- 
nounced ; and  70^.  was  sent  from  Birmingham  by  the 
Baptist  congregation  there,  who  hod  formed  themselves  into 
an  Auxiliary  Society.  In  November,  a public  address  on 
the  state  of  Heathen  countries  was  issued.  In  March. 
1793,  Mr.  Thomas  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  been  cx- 
crliag  himself  m India  to  promote  Christianity,  was  chosen 
with  Mr.  Carey  as  the  first  of  the  Society’s  missionaries; 
and  they  shortly  aAerwards  embarked  for  tho  East  Indies. 
Having  set  up  a factory,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  mission 
' pay  iu  own  expenses,  the  propriety  of  missionaries  engaging 
in  secular  employments  was  warmly  contested  by  the  So- 
ciety at  home,  and  a letter  of 'serious  and  affectionate  cau- 
tion' was  addressed  to  the  missionaries  at  a meeting  bidd  in 
April,  1795.  At  this  meeting  a resolution  was  adopted  fur 
establishing  a mission  at  Sierra  Leone  ; but  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries sent  out,  one  embroiled  himself  with  tbe  authorities 
and  went  to  Ainorioa,  and  the  other  came  home  for  his 
health.  In  1796  a third  missionary  was  sent  to  India,  The 
following  form  of  agroemoiit  was  entered  into  by  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Bengal,  in  18U5:~*  It  is  necessary,  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  to  abstain,  os  far  as  we 
are  able,  from  those  things  which  would  increase  their  pre- 
judices against  the  Gos|)ol.  . . Nor  is  it  advisable  at 
once  to  attack  their  prejudices  by  cxlnbiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ; noither  should  we,  upon  any  account, 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  their  worship; 
the  real  conquests  of  the  Gospel  ere  those  of  love.*  In  this 
spirit  the  Baptist  missions  hav‘6  effected  considerable  good 
in  India,  by  tbe  establishment  of  native  schools,  and  trans 
lations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  preaching.  At  an 
earlv  period  uf  the  mission,  a printing-office  was  cslablishod 
at  ^mroporo,  and  in  1806  proposals  wore  made  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  inlo  fifteen  Eastern  languages. 
A total  expenditure  of  13,000/.  was  incurred  in  tbe  Seram- 
pore  mission  in  the  course  of  five  yosrs,of  which  only  5740/. 
was  received  from  England,  the  remainder  being  made  up 
by  tho  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  emotumems 
arising  from  the  professorship  which  Dr.  Carey  held  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William.  In  1807  tbe  tracts  issued  by  the 
mission  were  required  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment before  publication,  in  consequence  of  some  inconsider- 
ate expressions  used  in  a tract  which  had  been  issued  wub- 
oiit  revision  ; in  which,  amongst  other  things,  Mohammed 
was  called  a tyrant.  In  March,  1812,  the  printing-ollice 
was  burnt  down,  ond  founts  of  typo  in  sixtron  languages 
wore  destroyed,  and  sheets  of  tninslatod  works  in  progress. 
On  the  disaster  being  known  in  England,  the  sum  or  1U,61 1/ 
was  raised  in  less  Uian  two  mouths  to  replace  tiui  loss, 
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■tdet  aconiidenbletum  in  B«oga],  and  in  tboUuitad 
Statea.  In  1827  the  mistiunary  efforts  of  tho  BaptUu  were 
divided  by  a ■eparntion  of  tho  Scramporo  mission  from  the 
general  missions  of  tho  Society,  bat  the  differences  were 
terminated  in  1838,  and  the  two  Sorietiea  are  now  united. 
Foreign  missions  have  also  been  established  by  tho  Free- 
will Baptists  and  by  the  American  Baptists. 

The  * London  Missionary  Society’  wss  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  but  it  is  now  supported  by  the  Indepeiideiils. 
In  conso<tuence  chiefly  of  a memoir  read  before  the  Society 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uaweis,  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northamp- 
tonshire, this  Society  directed  its  first  efforts  lo  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  no  missionaries  bad  before  laboured. 
In  August,  1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
had  wives  and  families,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  * Duff,’ 
which  the  Society  had  purchased.  The  ‘Duff’  reached 
Olaheite  in  March,  1797, and themissionariea were  received 
by  the  natives  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  a district 
being  ceded  to  them  in  due  form,  twenty-five  persons,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  island.  The  commeiicement  of  this  mission  was  a pe- 
riod of  great  excitement  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Eng- 
land ; and  on  the  return  of  the  * Duff,'  a day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  in  the  Independent  churches.  In  December, 

1 798,  the  ’ Duff’  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  tlm  South 
Seas  with  tweniy-nine  missionariee  and  a suporintendeiit, 
but  was  captured  by  a.French  privateer  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  taken  to  Rio,  and  on  re-embarking  at  that  place, 
they  were  again  captared.  and  ultimately  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  In  the  meantime 
the  mission  in  Olabeitc  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
the  natives  having  beoomo  unfriendly  lo  il.  Eleven  of  tho 
misskmarie8,,wilh  eight  women  and  children,  loft  the  island  . 
for  Port  Jackson,  seven  of  the  missionaries  determined 
upon  remaining,  and  several  proceeded  to  Tongataboo. 
To  prevent  an  attack  of  the  natives,  the  missionaries  who 
had  remained  at  Olaheite  offered  to  give  up  their  peraonal 
property  and  stores  and  tools  to  Poroare,  the  king,  but  he 
declined  taking  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  daily  in  fear 
of  personal  injuries.  One  of  the  missionaries  relap^,  and 
married  o native  female,  and  another  made  a declaration  of 
infidel  opinions.  In  May,  1 800,  before  theseevents  had  become 
known  in  England,  cloven  other  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
Olaheite  in  a convict  ship,  in  which  a malignant  fever  broke 
out  Of  this  number  one  died  at  Port  Jackson,  one  aban- 
doned the  mission  at  that  place,  and  one  was  taken  home,  at 
the  request  of  his  brethren,  for  insubordinate  conduct.  The 
miiutionaries  wIk>  had  lioen  left  on  the  island  medo  no  pro- 
gress in  their  work,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  had 
scarcely  acquired  a slight  knowleilge  of  the  language.  In 
1 608,  Ob  a war  breaking  out  in  Otalieito,  ibo  marriod  mis- 
aionaries  sailed  fur  Huaheine ; when  their  houses  wero 
burnt  and  their  gardens  laid  waste.  In  February,  1810, 
they  retired  to  Now  South  Wales.  Misfortunes  had  also 
overtaken  the  mission  at  Tongataboo.  One  missionary  re- 
turned his  Bible  to  hrs  brethren,  three  were  murdered  dur- 
ing a civil  war,  and  the  remain^  were  destitute  of  clothes 
and  often  of  food,  and  W’ere  frequently  ill-treated  by  the 
chieft.  Amission  to  tlie  Marquesas  was  also  broken  up. 
In  July,  1811,  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Ola- 
heite at  tho  request  of  Pomare.  In  1621  tlie  Society  sent 
out  a deputation  to  visit  the  various  stations  in  tlio  South 
Seas  their  directions  being  ' to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tho  stale  of  missions  and  of  tbe  islands.' 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  contained  in  a ‘ Journal  of 
Voysgos  and  Travels’  bvTyerroan  and  Bcnnet,  edited  by 
James  Montgomery,  London,  1831.  In  December,  1798,  the 
S<K'iuty  sent  out  missionaries  to  South  Africa,  and  before 
1BU4  they  had  established  ihemseU'es  at  BethelsilorC  on 
the  Zak  river,  Orange  river,  and  in  Namar^land.  In  1604 
the  Society  extended  its  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
missionaries  were  stationed  at  Vizigapatam  and  Travancore. 
In  1807  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison  proceeded  to  China 
with  tlie  inlenlioii  of  preparing  a translation  of  the  8crip- 
tnres  into  tho  Chinoeo  langu^e,  as  a preliminary  step  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Chinese  empire. 
[Monaisoiv.]  In  December  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  a missionary  statum 
was  established  in  Demerara. 

In  1804  tho  ‘ Society  for  Missions  lo  Africa  and  the  East’ 
was  established  by  soiuc  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  &XiMty  it  now  eaUed  Un  ’Church  Wiariwongy  So* 


ciety  for  Africa  and  the  East,'  though  it  sends  out  missiona- 
ries to  every  Quarter  uf  tho  world.  The  first  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Society  wero  educated  at  tho  Missionary 
Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  commenced  their  labours  iii  tbo 
Susoo  ouuntry.  Tlie  Episcopalians  of  tho  United  States 
also  have  independent  missions  in  foreign  countries. 

Tbe  Wesloyan  MotliodUts  were  for  many  years  engaged 
m niubionary  labours  before  they  formed  tho  * Wu^oyun 
Methodist  Missionary  Society’  in  1817.  Wesley  himself 
visited  America  forthepurposeof  affording  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  slaves  in  ueorgia.  In  1786,  Dr.  Coke,  accom- 
panied by  throe  other  individuals,  proceeded  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia. and  before  their  return  they  visited  some  of  the  We»t 
India  islands,  where  tb^  met  with  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  tbe  planters.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which  ihu 
Methodists  encountered  in  their  attempts  to  itistiucl  the 
negroes  aro  detailed  in  Dr.  C'-oke’s  ‘Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  oftiie  Methodist  Missions,'  published  in  I8V4. 
The  attempts  made  by  Iho  Jamaica  Houmi  of  Assembly  to 
put  a slop  to  the  preaching  of  (ho  missionaries,  engaged 
the  bouse  in  a contest  with  the  government  at  home,  u liicU 
was  marked  by  singular  duplicity,  and  attempts,  on  tho 
part  of  the  assembly,  to  evade  the  authority  of  ihu  Kiig1i>h 
parliaroent.  The  Methodist  KpiscojKil  Church  in  tho  United 
States  sends  out  foreign  missionaries. 

In  1796  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Missioiiary  Society’  was  esta- 
blished by  some  ministers  ami  members  of  the  Eslabluhed 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and 
London  Societies,  it  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  but  death  and  disease  prevented  the  success  of  tho 
mission.  In  1802  a mission  was  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tho  cm)>erur  of 
Russia  granted  thorn  land  on  favourablo  terms,  and  in  IHIO 
tbo  seUlement  of  tbe  missionaries  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
persons.  A printing-press  was  set  up,  tracts  were  distri- 
buted, and  slaves  ransomed  with  a view  of  being  instructed 
to  act  as  catechists. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sooieties,  there  has  been  lately 
formed  in  England  the  ' Colonial  Missionary  Society.'  The 
‘Society  for  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,* 
which  expends  above  17,000/.  a year  in  this  object,  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a missionary  institution;  and 
thero  are  several  similar  societies,  but  as  they  aro  not  de- 
signed for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people,  they  do  not 
oome  within  the  limits  of  tbe  present  notice.  The  ‘Home 
Misaionsry  Society’  belongs  lo  this  class.  It  has  stations  in 
districts  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  places  of  worship. 
Tbe  annual  income  of  tbe  Society  is  about  7900/.  Thu 
Baptists  have  established  a Home  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  upwards  of  2500/.  a year.  The  ‘ Pastoral 
Aid  Society'  is  designed  to  remedy  the  dcficioucios  in  tho 
Established  Church,  and  was  instituted  in  1836.  It  greuls 
about  18,000/.  a year  to  179  clergymen  amllay  aMistants,  who 
are  sent  to  populous  districts  which  are  not  safficienUy  pro- 
vided with  regularly  appointed  clergymen.  Within  the 
last  fbur  years,  ‘ City  Missions’  have  been  formed  in  I.ondoii 
and  several  of  the  large  towns.  Agents  are  appuinled  who 
visit  the  |xx^  and  exhort  end  read  to  them  the  Scriptures. 
The  ‘London  City  Miuion’  has  an  income  of  upwards  of 
4000/.,  and  employs  49  agents,  who  last  year  made  186,515 
visits, and  distributed  223,056  tracts.  Tliu  ‘Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Know  ledge,’  tho  ‘ Bible  Society,’  and 
tho ‘Tract  Society,’  though  not  missionary  societies,  ore 
auxiliaries  of  foreign  missions,  whose  objects  they  promote 
by  grants  of  boo'Ks,  &c. 

‘There  are  many  missionary  institutions  in  Europe  and 
tho  United  States.  Tbo  ‘American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions’  is  tbo  principal  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States;  and  each  of  the  priiici]>al 
•eels  in  that  country,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Amoriraii 
Baptist,  has  its  own  institutions  for  sending  out  ra  issionaries, 
each  of  which  has  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  umon 
with  the  central  society.  In  continental  Europe  tbo  principal 
missionary  societies  are — the  Berlin  Society,  German  So- 
ciety, Netherlands  Society,  Paris  Society,  Uiionish  Souioly, 
and  tho  Society  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Present  Slate  Societies. — Tbe  exi>cndiluro  of  five  of  the 
principal  British  sociotios  engaged  in  missions  amounted  to 
abuvu  350,000/.  according  to  their  last  annual  Reports ; and 
tbe  material  support  winch  is  afforded  them  by  other  reli- 
gious institutions  would  considerably  swell  this  amount 
there  are  also  several  inslitutioDs  whose  o|>eraUuiu  are  ou  a 
imaU  icale. 
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1.  Incorporated  Sodetj  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Part*.  Recc'ipUfor  1837, 43,36i/. ; expenditure, 
55.949/. ; ntimber  of  subscribers  about  1*2,090 ; tbu  number 
of  legacies  of  above  100/.  received  from  1702  to  1837,  571, 
of  which  50  amounted  to  sums  above  1000/.,  including  two 
of  45.O0C/.  and  30,000/.  each.  The  receipts  consisted  of 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  leracies,  to  the  amount  of 
16.082/.;  legacies,  475/.;  dividends  and  rents,  5747/.; 
special  fund  raised  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
slruction  of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
8059/. ; portion  of  parliamentary  grant  for  erection  of 
school-houses  In  the  West  Indies,  13,000/.  The  chief  ex- 
penses were  under  the  following  heads: — North  America 
(diocest^s  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia).  12,254/. ; India,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  69.33/. ; expenses  of  Bishop’s  Col- 
lege, Cnlcutta,  including  the  college  pri'ss,  4325/. ; several 
general  expenses  of  missions  and  schools,  1821/.;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2 missionaries  and  outfit,  339/.;  West  Indies, 
payments  for  the  erection  atid  enlargement  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-houses,  1 3,890/. ; towards  the  support  of 
clergymen  and  unonlaineil  teachers  engaged  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  7169/.  Urged  by  the  recent 
social  changes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  penal  selllemcntsin  Australia,  the  Society  has  recently 
made  exertions  in  those  two  quarters.  From  1813  to  1633, 
the  .Society  had  the  management  of  a grant  annually  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  support  of  clergymen  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Notice  was  given  in  1832  that  this 
grant  would  be  discontinuofl  in  future;  but  on  the  remon- 
siranre  of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  missionaries 
would  Im!  unprovided  for.  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  allowance  for  three  years  longer  on  a reduced 
scale.  In  1832  the  sum  of  12,0UU/.  wb.i  s-oUkI;  6090/.  in 
1833  ; ami  4000/.  in  1634.  The  .Society  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  missionancs  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  IS37  was  com^icUed  to  soil  10,000/.  of  its  funded 
property  to  meet  deficiencies.  Previous  to  162.3,  the  ‘ So- 
ciety for  jiromoting  Christian  Knowledge’  expended  a 

IKirlkm  of  its  funds  lu  supporting  mi'^ionanos  in  Southern 
ndia,  but  in  that  year  this  department  was  placed 
under  the  Gospel  Society.  The  number  of  missionaries 
now  employwl  is  231,  of  whom  160  are  employed  in  British 
North  America. 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1837-8.  Receipts.  22,416/. ; 
nxpendilim*.  20,622/.  The  cost  of  maintaining  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  following  countries,  in  1637,  was^ for  Continental 
India,  4'2.37/. : Ceylon,  390/. ; Java,  346/. ; Sumatra,  10/. ; 
Jamaica.  74o2/..  and  250/.  for  chapels  in  the  same  island; 
Bahamas,  1249/. : Honduras,  380/. ; South  Africa,  27/.  At 
these  and  the  various  tub-stations  in  connection  with  them, 
59  missionaries,  44  native  preachers,  and  59  schoolmasters 
ware  maintained.  In  1635  the  Society  received  a legacy  of 
5784/. 

2.  London  Missionary  Society,  1638.  Receipts,  70,255/.; 
expenditure,  76,818/.  Disbursements  in  1637-8  on  account 
of  the  following  missions:— South  Seas,  10,327/. ; Malacca, 
1989/.;  Singapore,  200/.;  Penang,  972/.;  Java,  637/.; 
Northern  India,  6962/. ; Southern  India,  I6.IU4/.;  Russian 
Kmpire,  552/.;  Corfu,  107/.;  South  Africa,  8814/. ; Mau- 
ritius. 426/.;  Demcrara,  3641/. ; Berbicc.  5316/. ; Jamaica, 
7497/.  Of  the  amount  raised  by  the  yearly  contributions, 
15,779/.  were  8|)eciaUy  subscribed  for  seventeen  different 
objects,  of  which  4001/.  was  for  a South-Sea  mission-ship ; 
80U/.  for  exploratory  voyages ; 1451/.  for  female  education. 
Tlie  sum  of  4500/.  was  received  from  government  in  aid  of 
school  houses  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlte  Society,  at  455 
stations  and  out-stations,  maintains  C4U  European  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  of  whom  135  are  missionaries,  and 
32  European  and  473  native  assistants.  The  number  of 
churches  under  their  care  is  93,  with  7347  communicants; 
and  568  schools  contain  36.974  scholars.  Tlio  Society  pos- 
nersscs  17  printing  establishments. 

3.  Church  Missionary  Society.  1837.  Receipts,  72.03U. ; 
expenditure,  91,453/.  The  West  African  mission  was 
maintained  at  a cost  of  4014/.;  South  African.  1709/.;  the 
Meditcminoen  missions  (including  Malta,  Greece.  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia),  6558/.;  North  India,  1 1,523/.; 
South  India,  8472/. ; Western  India, 2927/. ; Ceylon,  3987/.; 
China,  431/.;  New  Zealand,  12,754/.,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  gtXKls  for  barter  uiih  the  natives;  New  Holland, 
172/.;  Jamaica,  9210/. ; Guiana,  1439/.;  Trinidad,  3594/. ; 
North-west  America,  1945/.  At  95  prineijm!  Ntalions,  66 
Englisli  and  10  Lutheran  clergy  aru  maintained,  and  81 


laymen  and  3 female  Europeans,  besides  5 native  clergy-- 
men  and  352  laymen,  and  18  female  teacheri.  making  541 
individuals.  Number  of  schools  441,  attended  by  21,591 
scholars. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Re- 
ceipts. 64,816/.;  expenditure,  100,077/.  The  number  of 
missionaries  ernployeu  was  314;  catechists  and  readers,  3176; 
salaried  teachers,  295 ; gratuitous  teachers.  3336 : making 
the  total  number  of  agents  7121.  The  number  of  members 
inaoc-iety  was  CG.629.  and  49,538  children  and  adults  attend 
the  st'bools  ; the  total  number  of  persons  immediately  under 
the  care  of  the  Society  in  foreign  parts  being  116, 167,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained.  In  1837  twenty  donations  were  re- 
ceived of  50/. ; fourteen  of  100/.;  six  averaging  abo%’e  360/. 
each ; and  one  anonymous  gift  of  2000/.  The  sum  of  3864/. 
was  received  from  Ireland  in  subscriptions,  and  upwards 
of  2000/.  from  the  town  of  I.«ed8.  In  1818  a le^cy  of 
9966/.  was  received.  Expensesof  stations:— Ireland,  3530/.; 
Prance,  2169/.;  Spain,  944/.;  Ceylon,  6412/.;  Conti- 
nental India,  5451/.;  New  South  Wales,  1860/.;  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  2292/. ; New  Zealand,  232 J/.;  Friendly 
Islands,  3315/.;  South  Africa,  6956/.;  Western  Africa, 
3959/. ; West  Indies,  22,000/. ; British  America,  9000/. 
During  the  year  the  Society  sent  out  46  mis!iionarie^ 
17  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

5.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1637.  The  mis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  at  present  confined  to  the  department  of  general, 
scientific,  and  religious  instruction,  ana  has  seminaries  at 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  the  Assembly's  school 
at  Calcutta  upwards  of  700  boys  and  young  men.  of  all 
classes  and  cosies,  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
education,  algebra,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  A( 
Bombay  above  1000  native  children  attend  the  Society's 
st'hools,  and  there  is  also  a school  at  Poona,  in  the  same 
presidency ; and  in  1837  a school  wa.s  established  at  Madras. 
The  funds  receiverl  in  aid  of  the  Assembly’s  missioas  average 
about  40UU/.  a year. 

A society  has  recently  been  established  at  Glasgow  which 
lias  sent  roisaionaries  to  CaflTmria.  The  ‘London  Corre- 
sTOnding  Committee  ’ is  an  auxilia^  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  about  500/.  a year  are  raised  by  it  in  aid  of  foreign 
missions.  Missionary  o|)erations  have  commenced  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

6.  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1837.  These  mis- 
sions have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  In  England, 
and  about  4300/.  arc  annually  contributed  here  for  their 
.support,  under  the  direction  of  the  ‘London  Association.’ 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the  Mewavian 
Brethren  has  been  increased  from  155,  in  1817,  to  237,  in 
1838.  A sum  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  12,000/.  a year 
is  raised  for  their  support,  of  which  5640/.  is  received  from 
persons  of  other  denominations.  About  50,600  souls  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  namely.  44,000  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  3600  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  and  3000 
natives  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  North  America. 

Most  of  the  societies  publish  periodical  accounts  of  tlie 
state  of  their  reyicctivo  missions.  The  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shows  that  about  25uo/. 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  works, 
viz.  for  12,280  copies  of  Annual  Report,  20,000  abstracts  of 
do.,  145,500  of*  Missionary  Record,'  601,375  of  ‘ Quarterly 
Paper,’  and  3050  copies  of  the  * Missionar)'  Register.’  The 
London  Society's  expenditure  under  the  same  head  was 
1754/.,  and  others  in  proportion ; but  it  is  by  this  extensire 
dissemination  of  missionary  intelligence  that  the  public 
have  been  brought  to  entertain  so  strong  an  inteiest  in 
missions. 

The  exertions  of  other  mission.ary  societies  are  noticed  in 
the  following  soetion. 

G>fngraphy  r/  J/iTzjows.— In  the  Thirty-eighth  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  it  is  ob^rved  that  each 
mission  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of  ignorance  and 
knowledge.  ‘Tlioro  is  a kind  of  graduated  scale,  rocasunng 
from  the  Zoolu  tribes,  wlio  are  at  the  lowest  point,  where 
even  the  sovereign  is  only  learning  to  spell ; advancing 
further,  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  just  beginning  to 
catch  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  the  Scriptures;  thence 
further,  tracing  the  plain  but  useful  studies  of  the  negro  on 
cither  side  of  the  Atlantic;  then  reaching  further,  to  the 
imperfect  modem  literature  of  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean;  thence,  rising  higher  still,  to  the  varied 
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■oquirements  of  India;  and.  highest  of  all,  to  the  culti- 
vated and  improving  native  society  of  Calcutta  and  other 
parth  of  Bengal.’  Under  fourteen  heads  m'o  give  a view  of 
the  missions  of  all  tlio  principal  societies. 

\.  fVestern  J/ricti.— Stations  at  Sierra  lieone,  Bathurst, 
Cape  Coast,  Cape  Palmas,  Freetown,  Kissey,  Sic.  Slalions 
of  the  Church  missions,  12;  7 European  clergymen  and  9 
laymen  employed,  and  19  native  teachers;  communicants, 
902;  schools,  24;  scholars,  36G3  ; baptisms,  91;  candi- 
dates, 697;  average  attendance  on  public  worship,  Sunday 
morning,  3870 — evening,  last) — week-day  evening,  1890. 
We^tleyan  missions:  14  missionaries  and  42  catechists  and 
readers.  24  salaried  teachers,  2324  members  in  society,  and 
149i  children  and  adults  in  the  schtwls.  At  Macarthy 
Island,  300  miles  up  the  Gambia.  200  individuals  have  been 
baptised.  A grammar  in  the  Mandingo  language  has  been 
printed,  and  {Uso  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  same 
language.  Tho’FuuIah  Mission  Institution  ’ is  intondod 
to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
that  people.  The  ‘German  Missionary  Society'  has  esta- 
blished amission  in  theAshanlce  country,  and  the  ‘Ameri-  ^ 
can  Epuscopal  Missions  ’ one  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  which 
three  missiuntriea  have  been  appointed,  who  are  intending 
to  establish  a superior  school.  The  • American  Board  of 
M issions*  has  a station  in  the  same  quarter,  where  a print-  I 
ing-press  has  been  set  up  and  schools  estabUshe<l  The 
children  are  docile,  and  learn  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  in 
three  months.  The  ‘American  Baptists’  have  also  mission- 
aries employed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
cieties. 

2.  South  /Africa.— The  United  Brethren  employ  45  mis- 
sionaries amongst  the  Hottentots,  Catfres,  and  Tambookie*. 
At  the  settlement  of  Genudeiidal  the  natives  are  employed 
as  smiths,  waggon-makers,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  masons. 
In  the  school*  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  are  luiight ; 
sewing  is  taught  in  the  female  sehooU.  Infant  schools  have 
been  established.  Amongst  the  Tambookics  many  of  the 
women  huvu  U*gun  to  wear  gowns;  some  of  the  men  have 
planted  wheal,  and  manureil  their  land.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  31  slalions  24  inisAiunaries,  and  18 
assistants:  18  churches,  I3(s2  communicants,  and  4721 
scholars,  Thu  (.tatemenl  includes  the  stations  amtmgsl  the 
CalTres,  Griquas,  and  Namacquas,  and  others  beyond  the 
colony.  The  niateof  the  schools  among  the  Hot  ten  tuts  is  en- 
couraging ; the  people  are  rapidly  improving  in  a knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  many  of  them  lead  a moral  life.  The 
Bechuanos  are  said  to  be  most  anxious  in  their  desire  after 
knowledge.  We8lo)an  roi.’wions:  21  missionaries,  and  24 
salaried  and  1 73  gratuitous  teachers,  are  employed  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  amongst  the  Caffres  and  Kechuanas;  the 
number  of  members  in  society  is  1281,  and  1594  children 
attend  tho  schools.  The  mi»*ionaries  use  the  Sichuana 
language,  and  several  demenlary  books  have  been  printed 
at  the  mission  press  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The  French 
Society  of  Protestant  missions  has  four  principal  stations  in 
South  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange  river.  The  French  mis- 
sionaries statu  that  among  the  Buchuanas  the  progre>8  of 
ctmversion  has  been  very  slow,  and  that  tho  chiefs  impede 
this  work  as  much  as  possible ; but  their  hopes  are  in  the 
rising  gunoration.  Among  the  Bassouto-Bcchuunas  many 
adults  nave  learned  to  read,  ami  both  men  and  women 
have  clothed  themselves  in  the  Kuropoon  manner.  The 
Rhenish  Society  employs  missionaries  who  arc  chietly 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  colonists  of  ibu  Cape  of  Good 
Ho  pu.  as  well  as  in  organising  schools.  Tho  American 
Board  has  four  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal, 
and  the  missionaries  have  set  up  a press  for  printing  tracts 
in  the  Zoulu  language.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Society  have  only  lately  commenced  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa. 

3.  African  lilandt. — Madagascar.  In  1935  the  work  of 
missions  was  making  considerable  progress,  when  an  edict 
was  issued  suppressing  all  Christian  instruction.  [Mada- 
Oascar.]  a few  converts  aAerwards  met  in  secrecy  on  a 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
other  ruligiou.*  exercise*;  but  the  practice  becoming  known 
to  the  authorities,  si.xtcen  were  apprehended,  one  of  whom, 
a woman  of  superior  mind  named  Ralaravury.  was  put  to 
death,  ufier  having  been  tloggud  with  grual  severity,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  make  a confession  of  ihu  names  of  her 
com;wtinons.  She  met  hur  death  with  nirouess  and  com- 
poaute.  There  have  been  Other  martyrs,  and  no  instance 
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of  apoatacy  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the  Christian  eonverti. 
A large  number  of  persons  are  still  in  bonds  or  in  slavery, 
and  tbeauecn  proposed  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  her  otticurs.  No  change  in  Oiis  state  of  things 
is  expected  at  present. 

4.  Inland  Sca$. — The  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Persian  Gulf.  At  Malta  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a press,  at  which,  in  1837,  25,338  copies 
of  tracts  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  also  a 
station  at  Malta.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greeco  above  1100 
young  persons,  from  4 to  17  or  20,  are  receiving  instruction 
through  tho  instrumentality  of  missions.  The  American 
Board  has  stations  at  Athens,  Argos,  and  Ariopolis  in  Laco- 
nia, and  tho  missionaries  are  employed  in  preaching,  and  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  in  establish- 
ing sohoolM.  In  1837  above  17,000  copies  of  books,  contain- 
! ing  € 1 6,427  pages,  were  printed  at  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  American  Episcopal  Missions  : — Schools  have 
been  established  at  Athens,  which  are  attended  by  above 
600  scholars.  The  mission  family  comprises  40  souls.  So 
successfully  has  the  work  of  education  been  conducted  in 
the  mission  seminary,  that  applicatiuns  have  been  received 
by  the  heads  of  the  mission  from  Constantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Moldavia,  &c.,  to  take  under  their  care  the  daugh- 
ters of  rich  Greeks,  to  educate  them  as  they  thought  best. 
Five  male  and  eight  female  Greek  teac^iers  are  employed. 
In  the  island  of  Syra  tho  Episcopal  (American)  Missions 
have  a printing  establishment,  which,  in  1837,  issued  29,000 
copies  of  ihiricen  publications,  varying  in  size  from  6 to  42S 
pages  each.  This  press  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Crete  is 
aUu  a station  of  the  same  Society.  The  state  of  education 
in  this  island  is  deplorable,  and  scarcely  a copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  founa.  Corfu  is  a station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  their  missionary  performs  the  duties  of 
iiuipector-general  of  schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
British  government  has  recently  ordered  books  tobo  printed 
fur  a regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  l^ncasterian 
srbools  of  tho  Ionian  I&lands.  Tho  American  Board  hss 
established  schools  at  Cotistantinople  fur  tho  Greeks  and 
Armenians  of  that  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
among  them  a religious  spirit;  but  theso  efforts  have  met 
with  great  opposition. 

Asia  J//nor.— The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  vslabU&h  Greek  and  Armenian  schools  at  Smyrna 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Armenians  declining  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  Greek  hierarchy  warmly  opposing  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  missionaries  are  preparing  useful  and 
scriptural  books  m the  Turkish  language.  The  American 
Board  has  a press  at  Smyrna,  at  which,  in  1636,  there  were 
printed  25.C  1 8 copies  of  thirty-eight  different  works  in  modern 
Greek,  beaidos  copies  of  works  in  Armenian,  including  a 
new  version  of  thu  Armenian  Testament.  Two  magazines, 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  are  published  monthly.  The 
schools  which  were  attempted  to  established  have  failed ; 
but  an  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  missionaries  at  present  chietly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt.— The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established 
schools  at  Cairo,  which  are  mostly  attended  by  CopU. 
There  arc  1 1 4 scholars  in  thu  female  school,  in  which  iieoulo- 
work  IS  taught,  ami  reading  and  writing. 

Abyntinia.—ln  consequence  of  the  opposition  exsited 
against  the  sen  ants  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  The  mission  was 
encountering  considerable  difficulties,  when  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  priest  and  a Frenchman,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
understood,  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
Abyssinia,  considerably  increosvd  the  clamour  against 
them.  The  Italian  priest  afterwards  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  opened  a communication  with  tho  king  of  Sboa. 
Tho  ejectud  missionaries  had  procured  a flrmon  to  the 
king  of  Shoa,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  were  preptfring  to 
visit  his  territories.  Persia: — tho  American  Board  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  1835,  with  instructions  to  form 
a station  on  tho  western  side  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  to  improve  education. 
l*hcre  are  38  pupils  in  the  seminary,  or  boarding-school, 
who  arc  taken  from  different  Nestorian  villages;  a Sun- 
day school  hat  been  established : and  a fount  of  Syro-Chal- 
daic  type  been  received ; but  the  Buard  has  not  been  able 
to  6nd  a printer  tu  undertake  this  department  of  the  mis- 
sion. A physician  is  attached  to  the  missioo,  v#bo  is  resorted 
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to  by  the  from  all  ({uartera.  Tito  AiDorioan  Kpiscu* 

ual  SiK^icly  IS  uti  l!iu  puiiit  uf  a mik^iotmry  to 

Nyitherii  Porsiu.  Syria,  ami  Palostiuo : lUc  Atucrican  B^rd 
ba:t  Klniions  at  Bcyruut  aiul  JeruMxlom,  aud  sonicc  ia  por- 
furmed  in  the  Arabic  language.  Twelve  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Maroiiile.  Greek,  Greek*Cathulic,  and  AriueiiiuQ 
churches,  wiih  two  l^rulestaiits  and  a youth  uf  Jewish 
(k^sceiit,  arc  boarded  in  the  Mission  Seminary,  and  are  edu- 
cated with  a view  to  future  Ubufulness  in  the  mia^iona^y 
cau^e.  The  female  school  is  attended  by  25  pupils.  l”be 
missionaries  state  that  a female  hoard  ing-schoul  might  be 
advantageously  o^nuied  at  BeyruuU  At  the  press  16,200 
copies  uf  seven  dilTercnt  works  were  printed  in  1»37  for 
di>tnbuUun.  At  Jerusalem  a small  tiativc  congregation  has 
bt'en  foriue<l.  Mate  and  female  schools  have  ueeii  opened. 
The  demand  for  books  U said  to  bu  increasing  in  Syria  and 
PaleiUme. 

/Uiatic  Iium'u.~-TUo  Btatidns  of  Iho  German  Missionary 
Society  were  abolisbed  by  an  ukase  uf  the  emperor  in 
lb37.  SilH‘rio: — conversion*  havo  been  rare  in  tbi>  quarter. 
The  l^mdun  Missionary  Society  has  a station  IGU  miles 
Bouth-ea»t  of  Irkutsk,  and  another  at  Khotoii.  where  a press 
has  lieeti  esiabhsheii,  at  which  a translation  of  the  Bible  is 
now  priming;  ond  there  is  a third  station  at  Ona. 

Miiharomedan  MiHuiuiis.  A visit  to  Persia  ho*  induced 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  American  Board,  to  form  an  opinion 
that  misskoni  to  Mohamiuedan  countries  are  at  present  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  preliminary  step  should  1m  to  eluvato 
the  character  of  iho  Oriental  ehurches,  whose  cotidilion 
degradesChrislianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. 

6.  China  arid  Indin  b*ynnd  the  Gangfi$.—  \n  China  the 
difticulties  in  the  way  of  mboiiunaries  obtaining  access  (u 
the  country  hove  been  latterly  tatber  increo-sing  than  dimi- 
nishing: the  frontier  stations  are  iherefure  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  the  frieiid.s  of  mls^ions.  Most  of  tho  prin- 
cipal missionary  ttocielies  throughout  the  world  havo  sta- 
tions in  India  Wvond  the  Ganges.  Tlie  Catholics  arc  the 
only  Euro]H>an  luiikKimiaries  who  preach  Christianity  in  the 
interior  puri.s  of  thu  Chinese  ctuime.  The  Lnndoii  Missiuii- 
mry  Society  his  not  yet  been  able  to  (ill  (he  vacant  station 
at  Canton.  At  Stnga^iore  the  Society  has  two  labourers  and 
two  tt  Malacca;  and  at  the  lattur  place  serTice  i«  fwrfurmed 
every  Suuilay  to  a crowded  congregation  of  Cbuieso.  In 
1&37  tho  number  uf  Chinese  baptised  was  29;  and  there 
were  205  boys  and  U 6 girls  in  the  Chinese,  and  70  hoys 
and  20  girls  in  the  Malay  schools.  Tho  Chinese  girls’ 
Bchoolg  are  entirely  supported  by  tho  sale  of  u>A-ful  and 
fancy  article*  sent  from  Kngland.  The  number  of  student* 
in  the  Anglo-ChincNe  cullegu  is  six,  iiesides  Chinese?  youths. 
Above  30.000  copies  uf  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  tln-reof. 
and  tracts,  arc  distributed  annually.  At  Penang  there  are 
two  miiisionaries  but  no  native  communicants.  Five  .Malay 
schools  contain  111  scholars,  and  II  Chinese  children  are 
under  instruction.  The  issues  from  tho  press  at  Penang,  in 
]837,  were  12.600  publications  in  Malay;  and  the  circulation 
lU.OoO.  of  works  in  (be  Malay,  Chinesi*.  Tutnul,  Dutch,  and 
English  language*.  The  Malay  publications  wero  sheet- 
tracts  and  w'ei'e  issued  in  consei{uem-e  of  soma  atrocious 
murder*.  A Society  has  been  formed  at  Penang  for  the  Dif- 
fueion  of^Chrisiian  Knowledge  amongst  the  i^hulicks  and 
Bengalee*  inhabiting  the  ihland ; and  a bcIkkiI  for  girls  has 
been  established  umlet  its  auspices.  The  American  HapiUli 
have  missions  in  Siam,  und  ut  Bankok,  a city  sup|se>e<t 
to  contain  about  500.000  inhabitant*,  four-fifths  of  whom 
aro  Chinese,  (hey  ha\e  esl-iblished  )irinting  and  lithugra- 
phic  presses.  In  18.I7  about  two  iniilbn  octavo  pages  in 
the  CnmuM!  and  Siamese  languages  were  prinimh  These 
publications  are  distribute*!  ns  fast  ns  they  can  bo  worked 
olf.  Four  of  the  mis>ionarie*  devote  theuiselves  to  the 
Siameso,  and  five  (o  the  Cliincsc.  In  a recent  excursion 
aliont  60  nide*  north  of  Bankok,  a point  never  before 
reached  by  Protestant  missionaries,  900  Siamese  and  3000 
Chinos©  inicts  wero  distributed  to  eager  inquirers.  Evi- 
dence is  adduced  in  the  ‘ Ilc|K)rl’  showing  that  these  tracts 
are  extensively  reail.  In  a letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Siam,  it  is  staled  that  'books  aro  re- 
ceived, because  they  cost  nothing : tire  laughed  at.  but  no 
Olio  is  convoried.”  Tho  American  missionarios,  it  is  stated, 
itiako  hands**fiio  presents  to  the  authorities,  and  have  built 
• conimodious  huumw.  whore  they  spend  their  time  agroeahly 
in  (hu  society  of  their  wivot  and  families.’  The  Cotholic 
mifsionaries,  ou  the  other  baud,  regard  the  mortificalioos 


' and  hardships  of  their  labours  as  calculated  to  promote  tb« 
[ ohjevts  uf  llicir  mission.  {AunaU  of  the  Profag.  of  tha 
; Faith,  lB3d.)  Thu  American  Baptists  have  also  a Burmah 
: mission  ounsisling  of  several  staiious,  at  w hich  30  uissiun* 
^ arics  aud  a large  number  of  native  assistants  are  employed. 
! In  IbilG,  343  Karens  and  Barmans  were  baptised.  Tho 
I missionary  press  is  cunduclud  on  a scale  winch  the  moat 
I satiguiiiu  would  scarcely  anticipate.  The  prinliiig-ofticu  is  iu 
I the  huort  of  the  city  of  Maulmuin,  and  is  built  uf  brick  in 
I tbe  foi  m of  an  L,  78  feet  lung  each  way  and  56  wide,  and  ia 
two  stories  high.  It  contains  a power-press,  four  hand- 
presses.  twunty-fivu  rase*  of  ty  (>es,  founts  in  tlmre  languages, 

I and,  w ith  the  binding  department,  employs  25  natives.  By 
I this  time  five  additional  presses  and  a large  supply  uf  pa|)cr 
; have  been  received.  It  is  intended  to  set  up  a press  in  an 
ont-stalion  where  8U00  tracts  had  recently  been  distiibutc<I 
I in  two  days  at  a festival.  At  the  station  of  Sudiya  the 
' Board  have  three  missionaries,  a printer,  and  assistants. 

I About  nine  years  ago  tbe  American  Board  commciu-ed  a 
I mission  in  China,  and  it  has  now  two  missionaries  stationed 
, at  Canton,  who  arc  chiutly  occupied  iu  preparing  works  for 
' the  press,  and  revising  the  Scriptures.  At  Macao  the 
, Board  has  set  up  a press,  and  tbe  printer  who  superintends 
i itisstudyingthuChuieseand  Japanesvlaimuages.  Two  mia- 
j sionaries  and  a physician  are  stationed  at  Bankok,  the  latter 
j of  wliuiu  is  daily  visited  by  2U  ur  30  patients,  whum  bo 
' addresHus  on  subjects  of  religion.  A Chinese  and  a Siamese 
! school  have  been  eslublislicd.  wliich  are  attended  by  ouly  a 
small  cumber  of  pupils.  Four  missionaries  and  a physician 
are  statiuned  at  Singapore,  who  are  acquiring  the  Chinese 
language.  The  school  is  considered  the  most  important 
department  at  this  station.  The  press  is  very  actively  em- 
: ploved  ill  printing  Chinese  tracts,  also  works  in  the  Malay 
land  Japanese  languages;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  ability 
of  the  Chinese  to  read  is  over-rated.  Tbe  Chinese  station 
I of  the  Amcrii'un  Episco|>al  Missionary  Society  is  at  Batavia, 
hut  its  elVurts  arc  intended  to  bo  directed  to  Cliln^  Here 
also  aro  two  missionaries  aud  a physician  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.  A Chinese  school 
of  20  buys  and  9 girl*  is  found  an  invaluable  aid  in  actiuiring 
tbe  Chinesu  colluauially.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  thu  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  the  only  English 
societies  which  at  present  send  missionaries  beyund  the 
Ganges.  Tho  former  Society  has  stations  at  Akyab,  an 
Ulatid  450  miles  south-east  of  Seram  pore,  andatCliitlagong; 
anil  thu  latter  has  one  missionary  at  Singapore,  who  is 
studying  Chinese  and  Malay. 

6.  India  tnihin  the  Oangee.—Tbii  quarter  is  by  far  the 
mo*t  important  Geld  of  missionary  exertion,  and  the  moral 
obligatiuu  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  nearly  1 50,000, OUU 
of  people  under  our  dominion  bos  been  deeply  felt  in  Great 
Britain.  India  is  also  the  active  scene  of  missionary  labuurs 
for  the  American  and  many  of  the  European  societies.  It 
is  diificult  to  separate  tho  exertions  of  such  inslituliuns  as 
the  Bible  Society  from  thoce  societies  whose  exclusive  ob- 
ject is  the  Conversion  of  the  heathen.  Tho  British  and 
Futvign  Bihlu  Society  bos  expended  ] 12,000/.  in  this  portion 
of  India,  uiilier  in  grants  of  books  or  pa}>er,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose* of  translation ; and  the  Scripture*  have  been  printed 
in  all  the  principal  language*  ami  dialecu  of  India.  Tbe 
' Christian  Knowledge  Society’  has  sent  fund*  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  and  niisskon-huiiM;*.  and  presented  depots 
of  books  and  lunding-Ubnihos,  and  has  supplied  tho  tuate- 
rwU  for  furnij.hing  school*  and  prinling-onic«s.  The  Prayer 
Book  and  Humilv  Society  has  sent  out  it*  translated  works. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  distributes  annually  an  im 
inense  nunilwr  of  it*  publications  through  the  various  mis- 
sion*; and  there  are  also  several  imporlaul  local  institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  prumuimg  education,  and  aro  cuu- 
ductcnl  more  or  h'*«  in  a spirit  of  ruissionary  co-operation. 
The  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Go»|)el  founded  a 
mission  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820 ; and  it  ha*  established 
mi*^ion*  in  connection  with  the  college  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore.  The  Somety  has  a seminary  at 
Vepery  and  a grammar-school.  number  of  native  teachers 
is  expected  from  Uie*e  in&tilutions.  In  the  diocese*  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras  22  missionaries  and  11  catechists  are  em- 
ployed. In  the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Missionar)'  Society 
it  is  stated  that  as  respects  tho  extension  of  Christianity 
in  India  (he  great  obstacla  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  willing; 
and  competent agenlseither at  humeoralicoad.  BapUslMis- 
sioiis : — At  Calcutta,  to  which  six  out-sutions  are  utlacbcd, 
with  Buh-statioDs  in  many  vUlages,  tho  nusaiouariua  duvutv 
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tltcir  tiTOO  to  tran^lalinp  an4  publishing  the  Scriptures,  and 
improved  versions  are  in  progress;  and  in  forming  and 
superintending  schindsi,  from  many  of  which  native  teachers 
an<)  preachers  proceed  to  aid  in  the  work.  A few  indivi- 
duaU  are  annually  bapt^^ed.  Church  Mii>ionary  SiKiicty  : — 
In  Nonhern  India,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
including  Benares,  there  arc  12  stations,  at  which  fourteen 
mifesiunoric*  arc  employed,  two  native  missionaries,  two  cate- 
chists, forty-one  native  and  Kurasian  teachers.  Communi- 
cants (at  Calcutta  and  1h>narcs}  are  32 ; attendants  at  public 
worship  nil;  schools  63,  scholars  3844,  chictly  hoys.  Tlio 
bishop  of  Calcutta  slates  that  the  education  of  youth  on 
Christian  principles  has  • loosencil  the  chains  of  Hindooisra.’ 
The  Western  Indian  Mission  has  its  principal  stations  at  Bom- 
bay and  Nassuck.  Within  12  miles  of  Bombay  450  children 
ore  under  instruction  ; and,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a superior 
education  to  young  natives  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
useful  missionan’  labourers.  At  Nassuck  there  arc  schools 
for  357  boys  and  80  girU.  Tlic  missionaries  endeavour  to 
promote  their  object  by  discussions,  conversation,  and 
preaching.  Tlw  ^ulh  Indian  mission  includes  Cochin,  on 
the  MaUbar  ci^t,  and  Madras,  with  the  stations  in  the 
Tinnevclly  mission missionaries  employed  1 1, catechists  4, 
native  missionaries  3.  native  assistants  151.  communicants 
3 1 4.  schools  1 49.  scholars  4634.  Of  the  Palamcoltah  station 
it  is  slated  that  the  congregations  are  increa<>ing,  * but  the 
new  comers  are  evidently  influenced  by  worldly  motives,' 
and  should  they  be  disappointed,  they  will  relapse  into  hca- 
theni-sm.  The  conduct  of  the  converts  ‘ differs  in  vi-ry  h*w  i 
respects  from  that  of  the  heathen,  except  in  the  outward 
mode  of  worship.’  Tlie  German  Missionary  Society  had  : 
recently  a missionary  in  the  Tinnevclly  district.  I^ndon 
Missionary  Society: — Principal  stations  at  Clalcutta, Chin-  ! 
surah,  Berhatni>ore,  Benares.  Mirzapore,  Surat,  Belgaum, ' 
Bangalore.  Salem,  C^imhaturc,  Trevandrum,  Nagorroil. , 
Noyour,  Combaconuro,  Chittore,  Madras  Cuddapah,  and  j 
Vizagapatam.  NumWr  of  stations  and  out-sialiuns  .110,  ' 
inisMionaries  36,  European  and  native  assistants  375,  schools  i 
293.  These  numbtrs  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  East  | 
India  Company  and  those  of  the  protected  states.  It  is  ! 
■tated  that  ijie  natives  who  become  acqunintwl  w ith  Knulish 
are  much  more  favourably  dis}^ioscd  than  those  who  remain 
ignorant  of  it.  At  Chinsurah  the  people  have  themselves 
established  English  schools  under  native  inasterK.  The 
mi'uiiun  presses  arc  a'*tively  at  work,  and  great  numlicra  of 
tracts  are  printed,  which  are  inquiri!d  for  by  people  from  all 
parts.  In  the  Coimbatore  district,  at  the  coraiuenrcment 
of  the  mission,  no  schoolmaster  could  be  found  who  would 
teach  Christian  books:  now  there  are  12  boys’  schools  on 
Christian  principles.  The  prejudices  against  female  edu- 
cation arc  rapidly  giving  way.  In  the  Travancoru  district, 
in  an  area  of  450  s<{uarc  miles,  about  r.uOO  person\  including 
children,  are  ronnocted  with  the  mission.  In  the  seminary 
fur  training  native  missinnariet,  four  of  the  youths  rea<l  the 
Greek  Toflamont  with  facility.  The  effi'cts  of  missions  in 
the  district  of  Chittore  are  favourably  displayed  in  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  in  place  of  ro- 
•orting  to  mendicancy,  arc  engaged  in  honest  labour,  but 
* spirituality  is  scarcely  visible.’  At  Madras  the  native  con- 
gregation consists  of  80  persons,  of  whom  35  are  communi- 
cants. General  Baptist  Missions:— Stations  at  Cuttack  and 
five  other  places  within  350  miles  of  Calcutta;  78  commu- 
nicants, but  this  number  includes  Europeans.  At  Cuttack  a 
printing-press  has  been  sot  up,  at  which  10,000  hymn-books, 
20,000  tracts,  2000  Baxter  s ‘ Call,’  and  4000  * Pilgrim’s 
Progress*  have  been  printed.  Woleyan  Missionary  Society : 
— Principal  stations  at  Bangalore,  Gobec  (a  town  in  the 
Mysore  country  ),  Ncgapalain,  and  Madras,  each  of  which 
embraces  an  extensive  district;  missionaries  12,  assistant- 
missiunanes  7,  salaried  teachers  24.  members  .146,  scholars, 
cliictlv  Hindus,  1375.  The  go«pel  is  preached  in  English, 
Tamu\  Canoresc,  and  Portuguese ; arxl  ndigious  instruction 
has  occasionally  been  given  in  Tologoo.  Church  of  Sc«'t- 
land  Missions The  nature  of  their  labours  has  already  : 
been  dc9crib<?d.  and  statements  given  showing  the  great 
importance  of  their  schools  at  Calcutta,  Bombav,  and 
Madras.  The  German  Mi.s»ionary  Society  has  four  mis-  i 
oionaries  at  Mongalorc,  and  throe  at  Dharwar.  and  five  were 
tent  out  la.st  year  to  establish  a mission  at  lloably.  In 
' 8.17  a seminary  was  begun  for  training  native  catechist* 
and  ochoolraaslers,  and  was  sof>n  attendetl  by  22  young  C^- 
fiarete.  American  Board  of  Missions:— In  the  Muhralla 


missions  6 missionaries,  2 a«*islan(s,  and  1 printer  are  em- 
ployed. The  seminary  at  Ahmediiuggur,  supiv.rted  at  an 
annual  cost  of  100»  dollars,  has  about  60  pupils  from  5 to 
16  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces  several 
years,  and  includes  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  English 
residcuu  are  liberal  supporters  of  this  institution.  At  the 
rnission-presR,  which  has  been  also  employofl  by  other  so- 
cieties, 51,450  copiit,  containing  3,127,850  pages,  were 
printed  in  1839  in  the  Mahnuta  language.  Tlie  Tatuul 
mission  has  stations  at  Madura  and  four  other  places,  at 
which  II  inis-siiinarieo,  1 medical  missionary,  I physician, 
and  16  native  a’-sislanls  are  engaged.  At  Madura  daily 
preaching  ia  usually  miiintalnwl  amongst  the  pcuple  at  tho 
schools  and  in  the  vestibules  of  the  idol  teinpK'a.  Tho  op- 
portunitii*a  of  instructing  the  natives  are  numerous  during 
' a journey.  When  ibo  missionary'  stops  at  a school  tho 

tieoplo  asaemble  out  of  curiosity,  and  while  seated  on  his 
lorse  he  may  profitably  hold  a discourse  of  from  two  to  ten 
I minutes.  In  5ladura  and  its  vicinity  there  are  43  schcols, 
containing  1730  scholars,  and  at  Dindegul  17.  containing 
551  pcholare,  A small  pro|)ortion  of  the  people  can 
read,  but  tho  population  being  immense,  the  number  of 
readers  w groat.  Applicatiuns  for  IkjoUs  are  roceived  from 
the  most  remote  villages.  In  tho  district  comprelicnding 
Madras  there  arc  25  srlunds,  with  750  scholars,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  preaching  varies  from  .3iu  to  400.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  has  recently  purchased  the  extensive  printing 
csiabli'hinenl  of  the  Church  Mi»'ionary  Society  at  Madras. 
It  roniains  eight  printing-pru.sst?*,  a lilhogrmdiic  prf>^s, 
fiBcon  fmintR  of  type  for  printing  in  Engli.-b,  Taroul,  and 
TelagiM),  also  an  hydraulic  press,  and  all  the  means  for  cast- 
ing type  and  binding  books.  ’Hie  Bible  has  not  been  com- 
pleted inTelogiw.  'll!  a few  years  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  of  this  press  will  supply  the  reading  iKjpulatiuu 
amongst  the  Tamm  people  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Iraci*.  &c.  American  Presbyterian  Mission:— Siations  at 
l.,iHMlianah,  the  most  remote  of  the  British  stations  to  tho 
imrlh-west,  near  the  Sudej.  which  divide.*  the  territories 
undtrr  (lie  power  nr  inlluence  of  England  from  those  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  There  are  2 schools  English  and  Hmduslance, 
and  2 prinling-pre-w's  under  the  care  of  one  missionary. 
Sharanpu,  lUI  miles  distant  from  I.Aiodianah,  is  another 
station  of  tliU  raUsioti,  ami  was  seleeteil  on  aiTount  of  ihu 
large  fairs  held  at  Hiirdwar.  which  are  attended  by  pc'iplc 
from  every  part  of  Asia  except  China,  amongst  wluuu  tracts 
can  l>e  usefully  distributtHl.  Persian  books  and  tracts  are 
in  demand.  Allahabad,  tho  remaining  statiun,  is  resorted 
to  by  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts. 
At  the  last  account  only  one  missionary  ix'sidod  here,  hut 
others  have  been  since  sent  from  tlie  United  States  to  join 
him. 

7.  Ceyhn. — Baptist  missiou*-— Stations  at  Odomlw  and 
five  other  nlacen.  A controversy  is  carriwl  on  with  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic#,  and  fifteen  numbers  of  the  ‘ Protestant  Vin- 
dicator ‘ have  been  published.  Church  nibsiona:— statioim 
4,  missionaries  8,  printer  1,  native  catechists  and  touchers 
81,  attendants  on  public  worship  2365,  commuiiicanis  120, 
schools  55,  scholars  1880,  chietiy  bov*.  Service  is  perfonniHl 
in  the  Tainul  and  Singbale>e  languages.  Since  1823 
above  lOU  youth*  have  been  educated  at  the  mission  semi- 
nary. The  iacrea'ing  knowledge,  experience,  and  slabihly 
of  the  native  agents  is  regarded  n%  the  moat  umroiainj; 
feature  of  the  mission.  IVe-deyau  MUsions: — The  Ceyhm 
mission  is  cundncte^l  in  two  division*,  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamul,  the  norlliern  part  of  the  island  being  inbabited 
by  a distinct  race  profes.sing  Buddhism,  and  the  w»ulh  by 
Hindu  idolaters  and  Moharamedans.  Stations  in  the  Sin- 
ghale.Re  division  5,  missionaries  5.  ossistaut-missiunaries  9, 
salaried  teacher*  99,  members  in  *ociely  656 ; scholars, 
adults,  and  children,  4471.  In  tho  Tamul  division  there 
are  4 .xlatiim*.  -8  missionaries  and  n.Rsistants,  37  salaried 
teachers,  bJSmembor.i.and  2136  scholars.  TliemiHsionanea 
report  that  regular  congregations  are  established  all  over 
the  islatul : thousands  of  tracts  in  four  different  languages 
are  disUributed  every  month,  which  arc  said  lu  be  eagerly 
read;  schools  might  be  incroasc<I  to  any  extent;  disousKion 
on  i-cligious  subjects  is  almost  nniversal;  and  the ‘entire 
evangelization  ’ of  the  island  engages  tho  anxious  attention 
of  the  Society.  Aroorieuii  Boiinl  of  Missions: — station* 
and  oiit-Kiaiiuns  13,  mi>sionario9  6,  nulive  preachers  4,  native 
assistants  71,  phy>.iciaii  ),  printer  1.  temate  a*si*tant-mis- 
sionaries.  being  the  wives  of  iiiis'iionarieHund  the  physicians, 
7.  In  sixteen  places  of  worship,  average  atUmdnncc  27V0 
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^rfons,  pommunicant*  330.  In  187  free*»phool«  there  are  I 
4732  male  ami  1044  f«?raale  seholaw,  be»i<leJ  151  in  the  I 
male  and  98  in  the  female  boarding-achoola.  The  press  1 
gives  emplovroeni  to  fifty  natives.  A few  years  a£?o  the 
only  tracts  distributed  were  written  on  the  oUa,aml  a single 
writer  could  only  make  four  or  five  copies  a day.  In  1837 
the  number  of  pages  printed,  of  tracts,  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  works,  was  12,436,000.  Tliis  mission  being  in  some 
difficulties  in  1837,  the  governor,  in  his  official  capacity,  aont 
a donation  of  200/.,  ' in  token  of  llie  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  servicea  of  the  mission  in  the  northern  provinces.* 

8 /ndirm  y<rcAi>w*/<i^o.— In  August,  1837,  a regulation 
in  reference  to  foreign  missions  in  these  seas  was  iwued  by 
the  Netherlands  (local)govcrnment:— ‘ Tliat  no  missionary 
from  any  foreign  country  shall  he  perroitlcfl  to  establish 
himself  "anywhere  in  Netherlands  India,  excepting  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  this  permission  to  bo  granted  only  to 
Netherlandsraission.’iries.undi.-rrestrictions  hereafter  to  be 
made.'  The  authorities  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts 
of  Borneo  are  ralleil  upon  ‘ to  ailviso  the  governraenl 
what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  there,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  ailvisable  that  more 
should  be  admitted.’  The  Netherlands  Missir»nary  Society 
employs  eighteen  missionaries  in  Dutch  India.  There  are 
two  stations  at  Sumatra,  one  at  Rhio,  one  near  Batavui,  also 
one  at  Timor  Coupang,  one  at  Mokisser,  and  one  at  Moa; 
at  Litty  and  Aml^yna  there  arc  two  at  each;  and  there 
are  stations  at  several  other  places.  In  Celebes  miraerous 
nominal  conversions  to  Christianity  have  taken  place.  In 
^meo  there  are  some  German  misHionarie^  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Netherlands  Society.  The  Moluccas 
have  not  been  considered  as  a profitable  field  for  missions. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Baptists  had  a missinnary  sta- 
tion at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  a presa  was  put  into 
operation,  and  many  tracts  and  books  distributed  : but  the 
missionaries  removed  to  India  on  the  island  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  London  Mi-ssionary  Society  has 
a station  at  Batavia,  where  two  scluwls  have  boon  established 
for  Chinese  youths,  and  one  for  Malays,  and  a printing- 
press  has  b^n  actively  employed.  The  American  Board 
aopports  four  missionaries  at  Borneo,  and  the  Amcrii'an 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  has  a station  at  Batavia. 

9.  Auttralatfa. — The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
station  at  Wellington  Valley.  240  miles  norih-wesl  of 
Sydney,  where,  at  different  times,  more  than  a hundred  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  under  instniction.  Several  hare 
learned  to  read.  The  native  vocabulary  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  theChuivh 
have  been  translated.  Service  is  perf  >i  med  in  thU  language 
every  Sunday.  *In  the  seed-time  natives  attended  at  the 
plough  daily  for  upwards  of  a month;  and  in  the  harvc5^t 
thirteen  natives  were  emploved  in  reaping.  The  children, 
in  general,  improve  as  murli  as  those  of  European  parents 
in  all  ordinary  branches  of  education— reading,  writing, 
sewing,  and  religious  knowledge.'  At  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Australia,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ha*  stationed 
two  missionaries,  who  arc  to  instruct  the  aborigines.  Tlic 
local  government  has  undertaken  to  defray  half  the  pre- 
liminary and  half  of  the  annual  expenses.  In  1833  several 
German  missionaries  were  conveyed  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
English  government,  with  a view  of  instituting  a German 
mission  to  the  aborigines.  They  arc  staiinne<i  at  Moreton 
Bay.  and  at  present  act  under  the  Scottiah  synod  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Gospel  Society  has  engaged  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  outfit  and  support  of  32  additional  clergy- 
men in  Now  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The 
Catholics  are  extending  their  activity  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  Sydney  lias  become  the  central  station  of  an  imiiortant 
mission,  embracing  Polynesia.  New  Zealand:— The  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  lolKiurs  in  these  island*  in 
1815,  and  there  are  now  lu  stations  and  1 out-station.at  which 
9]  persons  are  employed.  Attendants  on  public  worship 
2176,  communicant*  178,  schools  51.  scholars  1431.  In 
the  printing-office  50U0  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 
Imn  printed ; and  a New  Zealand  grammar,  in  English, 
and  a translation  of  the  * Pilgrim's  Progress.*  are  preparing. 
Dr.  Lang,  in  his 'New  Zealand  in  1839.*  has  severely  at- 
tacked the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  account  of  their  having  become  land-jobbers.  Mr. 
Polack.  who  resided  in  New  Zealand  six  years  says  that 
but  for  the  niiKsionaries  the  island  would  have  been  wholly 
unsafe  as  a resideuce  for  commercial  men.  The  missiou- 


arios,  in  the  absence  of  a regular  goremment,  are  often 
required  to  exercise  piditical  and  magisterial  i^wer.  (H^port 
of  ('ommoni'  Committff  on  Abnriainft.)  The  Wesleyan 
Missionarv  Society  is  the  only  other  English  institution  w-hieh 
sends  missionaries  to  New  Zealand.  Member*  60U;  500 
are  under  school  instruction;  a printing-press  is  in  full 
operation,  and  employed  in  preparing  elementar>’  books  for 
the  schools.  New  Zealand  has  just  been  visited  bv  Caiholio 
missionaries,  w1k>  say.  ‘T’he  natives  are  enchantcH  with  the 
beauty  of  our  ceremonies.’ 

JO.  Polynexia. — Wesleyan  Missions: — Stations  in  the 
Friendly  Island*  and  in  the  Kcjee  Islands.  In  the  Habni 
and  Vavou  Islands  the  people  have  ' generally  embraced 
the  true  religion.'  They  are  said  to  be  * truly  converted,’ 
and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  * great  *piritu:il  peace.’ 
London  Missionary  Society:— The  missionarie*  of  tins  So- 
ciety occupy  stations  in  the  Navigators’  Islands,  Georgian 
Islands,  Society  Llaiids,  and  Harvey  Island*.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions  has  selecte<l  the  Sandwich  Island*.  I'he 
Kev.  H.  Douglas  states  that  in  more  than  thirty  island*  of 
the  South  Sea*  pagani*m  has  ceased  to  be  the  national 
faith.  {Trnrflt  in  Kwttern  Afia)  Ellis’s  ‘Polynesian 
Researches'  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  inission.iry  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
A * History  of  iho  Sandwich  Islands  Mission’  has  been 
published  by  the  Ixnidon  Tract  Society,  in  1 vol.  12tno. 

11.  Guiana  and  the  West  Indiet. — Baptist  Missionary 
Society:  Jamaica— 19  iiiisHionaries,  42  male  and  female 
assistants,  69  stations  and  out-slations,  18.720  members, 
17,781  innuirers,  2447  day-scholars,  99*2  cvening-srholar*, 
7404  Sunday-scholars,  212U  baptisms,  and  382  now  commu- 
nicants in  the  year.  Bahamas — 4 missionaries,  13assistants. 
36  stations  and  out-stations.  36U  memberaand  50  inquirers. 
200  day-scholars, 450  Suiiday-scholars.  Church  Missionary 
Society:— station*  27,  missionaries  12,  catechists  anil 
teachers  23.  country-born  teachers  18,  attendants  on  public 
worship  2005,  communicants  88,  schools  54,  scholars  3712. 
Or  the  stations  of  the  Society  many  are  in  the  most 
neglected  parts.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society : — 85  mis- 
sionaries are  assisted  by  1159  salaried  and  1582  gratuitous 
teachers;  the  members  in  society  are  40,234, and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  16,027.  In  1838  assistance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  government  toward*  building  24  school- 
houses.  United  Brethren’s  Missions:— at  29  stations  there 
are  125  male  and  female  labourers,  who  hive  43,892  per- 
suis  under  instruction,  of  whom  13.952  are  communicants. 
In  1838  tlie  Brethren  received  assistance  from  government 
for  the  erection  of  19  schools.  The  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  has  5 missionaries  employed.  The  means  of  edu- 
cation will  w>nn  be  more  generally  extended  amongst  the 
negnitM  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Ladic:>'  Negro  Education  Society  has  pstabhshod  120 
schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  Jamaica,  under 
the  Mica  Charity,  there  arc  three  modcl-srhools,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  tnfanls.  The  greatest  difficulty  exist*  in  supply- 
ing competent  teachers.  I'he  Go*pel  Society  makes  large 
grant*  towards  the  erection  of  sch«)olB  and  churches:  and 
42  clergymeti  derive  a part  of  their  income  from  its  funds. 

12.  Sorth  American  IniUant. — American  Boanl  of  Mis- 
sions:— 27  station*.  23  missionaric-*,  3 merlical  missionaries, 
3 physicians,  1 1 teacher*,  6 farmers  and  mechanics,  3 native 
preachers,  I native  assistant,  and  55  native  assistants. 
I’nitLsl  Breihrt>n’*  Mission About  .360  Delaware*  and 
Cherokecs  are  under  the  care  of  eight  missionaries  and  one 
assistant.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  the  Red 
River  solilement  4 churches,  1 missionary,  and  7 scliool- 
raustcr*;  attendants  on  public  worship  1560,  communicants 
267  ; nt  10  schools  there  are  649  scholars,  including  60 
youths  and  adults.  ‘The  plough,  the  spade,  the  sickle, 
and  the  mill,  nro  very  essential  articles  in  this  roisston.’ 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  missions  among  the 
Chippewa  and  Mohawk  Indian*.  The  American  Epis- 
copal Missionary  SoiMoty  is  labouring  amongst  the  Indians. 
In  the  Rejrort  of  the  American  Episcopal  Board  it  is 
•tated  tliat  the  government  at  Washington  is  about  to  con- 
gregate the  remnant  of  twenty-eight  Indian  tribes,  about 
130,000  in  numlicr,  in  a district  200  miles  by  600  in  extent, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  which  is  to  be  secured  to  them. 

Tlie  North  American  Colonies  are  greatly  indebicil  for 
the  mean*  of  religious  instruction  to  the  Gospel  Fropa- 
galion  Societv.  and  in  every  one  of  the  British  provinces  it 
ha*  gathered  congregations  together.  In  Newfoundland 
tlie  Catholics  have  an  active  mission. 
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13.  Z<i6ra<ior.— Fifteen  of  tlio  United  Brelliren  have 
973  Esquimaux  under  thvir  care,  among  whom  Uiure  are 
3fi0  cotnmunicnnls. 

1>1.  OVei»n/um/.— At  5 »cltloraont»,  15  of  tlic  United 
Brelhren  have  1785  natives  under  their  care,  including  80 
communicants. 

For  a • General  View  of  the  Results  of  Missionar)’  Effort/ 
tlio  reader  may  refer  to  the  Rev.  Howanl  Malcolm's 
Travels  in  South-Eastern  Asia.  Brietly  stated  they  are  as 
follows:  — !.  Numerous  and  formidable  impediments  have 
been  removed.  An  entrance  and  location  amonff  strange 
nations  have  been  cffi'cted.  Misstuiiarics  every wncru  tlnrl 
brethren  to  welcome  them.  2.  One  thousand  ordained 
missionaries,  flf>y  printers,  three  hunilred  schoolmasters 
and  assistants,  and  above  one  thousand  native  preachers 
ond  catechists  are  in  actual  servic  e.  3.  The  Scrjptures.  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  translated  by  modern  mission- 
aries into  nearly  a hundred  languages.  4.  A considerable 
number  of  languages  have  luvn  reduced  to  writing.  For 
some  of  them  characters  have  been  invented.  In  most  of 
them  3 considerable  number  of  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  read.  5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly 
nil  the  useful  literature  they  poi»scss.  Tltcy  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  been  the  inlrorlucors  of  the  ail  of  printing 
amongst  thorn.  8.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  lieeii 
produced  in  considerable  variety:  in  Bengalee  75  tracts  and 
other  works;  in  the  Tamul  language  20U,  in  Malay  50,  in 
Chinese  about  tOO,  m Burnuin  2-'^,  &c.  &c.  7.  In  nearly 
every  mission  there  have  been  prejared  a grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  dictionary.  6.  An  amount  literally  incalcii- 
Inhle  of  Bibles  and  tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation.  9. 
Great  mcclianical  facilities  have  been  created.  Upwards  of 
41  printing-odlccs  are  in  full  operation  in  heathen  lands, 
some  having  iO  presses  at  work.  Binding  estaUli^hmonts 
are  in  connection  with  thcM! ; and  the  natives  have  learned 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.  10.  Schools,  some  of 
them  for  superior  education,  have  Yieen  established  in  vast 
numbers;  the  number  of  children  m missionary  schools  is 
estimated  at  3U00.  1 1.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality 

have  been  widely  diffused.  12.  In  some  places  the  entire 
fabric  of  idolatry  u shaken.  Mr.  Malcolm  estimates  the 
present  number  of  converted  heathens  at  above  100,000. 

(Mttsinnary  hfap  of  the  World;  Wyld  s Map  n/  .!//>- 
sions ; Missionary  Register  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1639;  The  Missionary  Vine:  Missionary  Ga- 
zetteer, by  the  Rev.  C.  \N’illiaros ; &c.  &c.) 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  tho  ‘ Groat  Water,’  as  the  term  sig- 
nihea  in  tho  native  language),  U one  of  tl>c  largest  rivers 
on  the  globe,  which  drains,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
a surface  of  about  1,100,000  sejuaro  mdes.  and  probably 
not  leas  than  one-fiflh  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. 

Its  basin  extends  from  29®  to  50*  N.  lat.,  and  from  77*  to 
IU*W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from 
north  to  south,  and  west  of  90''  W.  lung.,  about  1200  miles, 
whilst  its  average  width  cast  of  90®  \V.  long,  docs  not 
exceed  560  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  husin  from 
cast  to  west  is  near  42“  N.  laf^  where  it  measures  nearly 
1500  miles,  lls  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  iramenao 
tract  of  country  along  its  western  and  north-western  border, 
still  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  territories  of 
laway,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  cast  of 
the  Ml^si^sippi ; and  also  tho  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  west;  and  those  of  liltnms,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kenluckv.and  Tcnnessee.on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  of  Mis.«issippi, 
and  parl.s  of  Alabama,  Georgia.  North  (Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  aud  New  York. 

Tho  sources  of  this  river  arc  two  small  lakes,  situatctl  in 
47®  10'  N.  lat.,  and  between  95®  3u'  and  96®  W.  lung.  Tlic 
western,  called  Lake  Itasca,  is  about  eight  mile.s  long;  the 
eastern,  Usawa  Lake,  is  hardly  two  miles  in  length.  These 
lakes  are  estimated  to  be  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  each  of  these  lakes  a small  stream  instics  in 
a northern  direction,  which  mute,  after  a circuitous  rour^ 
of  50  or  60  miles,  in  47*  38'N.  lat,  TTic  united  stream 
falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is  alumt  12  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  ts  the  most 
northern  point  attained  by  tho  river.  Issuing  fr^m  the 
eastern  side  of  tliii  lake,  the  river  flows  south-eastwarvl  to 
Ciss  Lake.  From  I.ake  it  still  rims  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection to  Little  Winnipeg  Lake,  from  which  Us  south-eastern 
course  begins.  Up  to  this  point  iU  course  lies  through  a 


country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
channels  full  uf  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  Tlie  surrounding 
country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  craiuences  and 
sw.iropy  ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  compcMK-d  of 
diluvial  sand,  on  which  large  gramie  boulders  are  scattered, 
and  are  overgrown  wiih  pmc-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground 
other  trees  grow,  es|»eriHlly  hemlock,  elm.  and  ash,  which 
are  covered  with  moss.  In  some  parts  small  prairies  occur 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  lincil  by  sandy  hills,  and  its  waters 
run  over  rocks  of  primitive  formation:  its  course  is  often 
impeded  by  boulders. 

Issuing  from  Lake  Winnipeg  in  a southern  direction, 
the  MisKissippi  continues  to  traverse  the  region  of  lakes. 
Tlic  country  m which  this  part  of  lU  course  lies  is  similar 
to  that  about  its  source.  The  river  iGelf  continues  to  flow 
with  great  velocity,  and  forms  several  small  falls.  In 
some  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  strips  of  allu- 
vial soil,  suluect  to  inundation,  and  in  oihers  its  bed 
is  already  wide  enough  to  form  islands  especially  above 
the  R;g  Falls,  where  twenty  islands  occur  in  the  spare  of 
four  miles,  calksl  tho  Bi'uvcr  Islands.  Nine  miles  above 
the  place  where  the  Mississippi  i-s  joined  by  its  first  great 
atlluent,  the  St.  Feler's  nver.  which  falls  into  it  from  the 
west,  occur  the  largest  cataracts  in  the  river,  called  St. 
Antony’s  Falls.  The  Mississippi,  though  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  6 10  yards  wide  at  this  point. 
In  tho  middle  is  an  island  about  luO  yards  wide,  and 
roveroil  with  trees.  The  fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  23onrid 
that  on  the  western  310  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular 
Ircight  16  feet.  There  is  a considerable  rapid  both  above 
and  below  tho  fallB,  and  gowlt  must  be  carried  over  a long 
portage.  Tlie  difference  of  level  between  the  places  of  dis- 
embarking and  reloading  is  Gfly  eight  feet.  For  several 
milc.s  farther  down  rapiila  occur.  The  falls  of  St.  Antony 
may  be  considered  as  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  ter- 
minates its  upper  course. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  river  winds  through 
a country  of  prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating 
than  hilly,  the  elevations  being  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  attaining  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  valley  through  wlijcli  the  river  runs  is  now  more  regular 
and  uniform  in  width;  but  the  river  itself  is  winding,  and 
intcr>,erted  with  several  small  islands ; its  channel  is  also  iin- 
wded  by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is  rapid.  At  Lake 
Pepin  commem-o  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds,  which 
generally  nm  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it.  Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly 
fills  up  the  whole  space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about 
450  feet  above  its  level.  The  lake  is  ab<mt  21  miles  long 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west, and  itsbrcadih  varies 
between  one  and  three  miles.  Ttie  country  at  the  back  of 
tiie  bluffs  is  rather  undulating,  and  as-sumes  the  character 
of  a prairie  land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  I.oike  I*cpin  the  vale  of  tho  Misaissmpi  varies  from 
3 to  10  or  12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and 
Des  Moines  KaptrU,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  volume  of  the  river.  At  tho  Rock  Island  rapids,  which 
occur  a short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the 
bed  of  ibe  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or  1000  yards; 
and  at  tho  Des  Muinus  rapids,  which  arc  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Monies  river,  it  is  only  1000  yards  wide.  At 
Rock  Island  Rapids  the  river  descends  44  feet  in  a distance 
of  15  miles;  and  at  Dl^s  Moines  Rapids  30  foot  in  11 
miles.  In  many  pla^'cs  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  appear- 
ing to  lose  itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which 
it  runs  in  narrow  channels.  Ketwi'cn  l^ke  Pepin  ami  tho 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  firty 
islands  uf  considerable  site  have  been  eniimeraieil,  which 
arc  funned  uflhe  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and 
arc  chiefly  sandy : many  of  them  are  covered  with  a vigi»roiis 
vegetation.  Tlio  vale  of  tho  river  is  bounded  by  high  bluffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.  Below 
I.nke  Pepin  the  bluffs  are  said  to  be  700  or  800  feet  high  ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they  are  400  or  5U0; 
but  near  that  of  the  Illinois,  only  from  100  to  1 50  feet  high. 
Tliesc  bluffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  ami 
waiercoui-ses,  wfiich  give  the  country  a hilly  and  broken 
aspect.  On  the  western  shio  of  the  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  llic  high  grounds  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  river:  behind  them 
is  a prairie  region  of  great  extent.  The  vale  itself  has  a 
level  surface;  but  in  some  places,  and  especially  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  ofLake  Pepin. i*olate«l  knobs  anil  hilUofconsitlerablo 
niagiuiuile.  bahod  upon  horizontal  Btrataof  rocks, and  nsin^ 
to  various  heights,  fjwjuuutly  occur.  Thcso  hilU  appear  lo 
bo  the  remains  of  the  elevated  tract  through  which  the 
river  has  acoojx'd  out  a broatl  and  deep  vale.  This  level 
is  oovereil  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forest.*i.  Tlio 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a little  abovo  the  flo-jils,  and 
richly  carpeied  with  herbage  and  flowers:  tho  woodlands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  and  sustain  a dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Between  the  Fulls  of  St.  Antony  and  the 
momliof  the  Missouri  nver  the  Mississippi  roceucs  no  con- 
hiderablf  ullluent  from  tho  vn*!»l,  except  the  St.  Peter's 
river;  fr  >m  the  east  it  is  joinwl  by  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin, 
Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers.  At  the  mouth  of  tho  Missouri 
the  middle  iwurae  of  the  Mississippi  terminates. 

Bi  luw  tho  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  iho  river  and  the  vale 
through  which  it  flows  present  different  featun.*8.  Tlic  river, 
though  less  in  width,  has  a more  itn|>os)Ug  asiicct,  flowing 
w ith  a comparatively  gentle  cuuriM‘,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  I 
rarely  interrupted  hy  Islands.  The  only  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  occurs  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tho 
Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big  and  tho 
Little  Cham,  extend  across  tlie  hod  of  the  river.  In  tho 
low  state  of  the  river  tlu^  bars  have  little  water  on  them, 
which  circumstance,  addeil  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
renders  the  ascent  of  vevseU  very  difficult.  The  vale  widens 
mure  ami  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  high  lands  with  an  undulaling  surface,  and 
of  low  buttoms  partly  covenxl  with  swamps.  Both  are  of 
great  exietil,  and  aru  generally  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
that  when  the  high  ground  approaches  the  hanks  of  the 
river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt  them  on  tho 
other  side. 

The  most  northern  of  these  boUoros,  called  the  American 
Bottom,  begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  c:istern  hank  at  the  Pia.->a  IIiUk,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  tile  Koakaskia  river,  a distance  of  seventy  miles  in 
a straight  line,  it  is  several  miles  wide,  and  has  a sod  of 
astonishing  fertility,  consisting  of  eompuralivcly  recent  tlepo- 
«iu  from  the  river.  Its  surfa>  e however  alupos,  as  is  com- 
monly the  ease  w ilh  hot  tom-land,  from  the  nver  to  the  high 
lands  w liich  skirl  the  bottom  on  the  east,  and  along  the  fool 
of  these  high  lands  arc  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  render 
this  fine  iMiitom  unheahny.  Oppoi-itu  this  bottom,  on  the  wc»t 
Side  uf  the  Mississippi,  tho  high  lands  appruiicli  the  river, 
presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent  pumU,  and  m man) 
places  tierpendicuiar  precipices  from  one  to  two  hundred 
fect  high.  The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  prairie.  These  nigh  lands  continue  along  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Missi-n»ippi  somew  hat  farther  than  Cape  Girar- 
deau, north  of  which  place  they  attain  Umir  greatest  eleva- 
tion, ivhieh  is  3jU  feet.  Between  the  mouth  of  Liie  Kaa- 
kaskia  river  and  that  of  the  Ohio  arc  bImi  high  lands  of 
inferior  elevation,  but  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  riter  the  bonks  begin  to  bo  low, 
and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  suif  consists  of  re- 
cent alhiviutn,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests:  the  width 
is  about  10  miles. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  for  about  seventeen  miles,  where  the  river  runs  at 
the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks,  which  rise  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly about  130  fuel  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
annually  wearing  aw  ay  bv  the  action  of  the  water,  which  set# 
strongly  against  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
bluffs  less  than  2ti0  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
a#  far  south  as  33°  N.  hit.,  with  tho  exception  of  a bottom- 
gnmnd  about  30  miles  long  and  from  tlin-e  to  four  wide, 
w hich  lies  beiwcen  36''  3U^  and  3t»^N.  lat.;  it  is  a swamp 
rovere<l  with  high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp. 
South  of  it  some  bluffs  attain  an  elevation  of  !2U0  or  3llU 
feet,  cs|>ccially  tbc  four  hills  called  tho  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 
The  country  op|Kwiie  to  tbw  high  bank,  on  the  wo-^l  side  of 
the  river,  is  low.  It  begins  on  the  north,  about  ten  miles  below  | 
CajK!  (firanlcau,  with  the  Tywapatia  Bottom,  a fine  tract  of 
wooded  country,  and  extends  lo  the  mouth  oftlie  St  Fran- 
cis river,  a distance  of  more  limn  I6U  miles  in  a straight 
line.  Its  width  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  its  western 
side  is  skirted  by  bluffs  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  fur  a 
cuiiKideruUlo  dii^taiice.  run  along  the  western  banks  of  tho 
Black  and  Whitu  rivers,  nearly  parallel  to  the  MisM»#ippi. 
This  rxtcMisivo  tract  i#  travon»e<l  in  all  its  length  by  the  St. 

1*  r.vnci»  nver.  which  is  joiiuHl  not  far  from  its  source  hy  an 
offset  of  the  Mihbissiupi,  by  which,  during  the  lime  of  the 


freshets,  a great  volume  of  water  it  poured  towards  the 
middle  of  (Lo  plain,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  inun- 
dated, and  a conKtdeiable  extent  is  a swamp  all  the  vc«r 
round.  This  swampy  tract,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  Francis  river,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  Tbc  coun- 
try is  unheahby,  and  covered  with  a continuous  forest. 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  bonier#  on  another,  which 
is  not  much  more  elcvnU*d,  but  U less  subject  to  inundations. 
The  whole  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis river  to  33*  N.  lat.  is  quite  level,  without  any  eleva- 
tions. and  does  not  form  bluff!*  along  tho  bank#  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  and  moatl 
wooded.  Its  width  may  be  between  30  and  40  miles  ; and 
on  the  it  borders  on  a more  elevated  billy  region  co- 
vereil  with  pine-forests.  Opposite  to  this  region,  on  tlie  left 
hank  of  the  MisstsAippi.  is  an  immense  swam]i,  which  may 
be  called  theChocktaw  Swamp,  as  that  nation  was  in  po«.si^ 
sion  of  the  widest  part  of  it.  This  sWamp  extends  from 
(•i){K>sUc  the  south  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  that  of  the 
Yazoo  river,  a distance  of  about  130  miles,  with  a width 
of  about  fifty  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  widest,  and  an 
average  breadih  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  seems  lo  owe  Its 
origin  to  an  offset  of  the  Mississippi,  which  branches  off 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
and  nins  through  the  low  country  in  a southern  dircctiun. 
This  branch  i#  called,  at  least  in  its  lower  course.  False 
nver,  mid  fall#  into  the  Yazoo  nver  about  20  miles  from 
its  mouth.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  and  im- 
passable. and  it  is  only  along  the  watercourses  which  flow 
through  it  that  tho  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  On  the  cast  it  is  bordered  by  a much  more  elevated 
trad,  which  is  generally  wooded  on  its  margin,  but  farther 
inland  extends  in  wide  and  open  prairies. 

South  of  tho  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  the  bluffs  on  tbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  south 
of  Baton  Rouge  (about  3(i*  30'  N.  lat. ).  In  some  places  very 
narrow  tracts  of  low  inundated  ground  separate  the  blufT-i 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  base  is  generally  washed 
by  its  vvaters.  As  in  the  other  bluff  region,  the  surface  of 
this  trad  is  intersccUsl  by  numerous  watercuunw's,  which 
give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a hilly  country  ; but  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  river  it  extends  in  an  undulat- 
ing plain.  The  bluff#  themselves  riM>  rather  stceplv  from 
IDO  to  200  feet  alxivc  the  bed  of  tho  river.  O|)posite  to  this 
bluff  region  is  another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract,  which 
i*  traversed  by  the  Tensas  river,  another  outlet  for  the  au|>er- 
abundanl  Water#  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  flo*->rl«.  It 
is  from  20  lo  30  miles  wide,  beginning  north  of  31*  N.  lat., 
»nd  extending  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and 
the  efflux  of  the  Aichafalaya  branch  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  connected  witli  the  extensive  low  region#  of  the 
delta.  Tlie*  region,  os  well  as  tho  delta  itself,  which  con- 
stitutes the  nmst  southern  portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Illis- 
sissippi,  is  more  particularly  described  under  Louisiana. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  six 
mouths,  after  a course'  of  more  than  3200  mites ; but  if  wc 
Consider  the  Missouri  as  the  principal  river,  the  whole 
course  is  at  least  4400  miles- 

Counlriei  comiifutin:;  th^  Borders  of  it»  Basin. — The 
basin  of  the  Mtssis-.ippi,  like  that  of  roost  other  rivers 
i#  narrow  ne.vr  its  mouth.  As  far  north  as  tho  beginning  of 
the  bluff  region,  near  Baton  Rouge,  it  is  confint'd  lo  th*'  in- 
undated region  of  the  delta.  On  the  west  of  the  della  an> 
the  cxteniuvo  and  elevated  prairies  of  the  Attarapns  and- 
Opelousas,  from  which  the  low  country  is  scparalwl  hy  a 
fertile  and  sloping  tract.  But  towards  31*  N.  lat.  the  coun- 
try along  the  b<>rder  of  the  basin  begins  to  be  nmre  uneven, 
aiid  is  covered  with  pine-forests.  North  of  the  mad 
leading  from  Nacogdoches  in  Texas  to  NachitoclH?s  m 
Louisiana  the  change  is  still  greater.  tl>c  surface  in 
those  parts  being  much  more  Wken,  and  interseele*! 
with  hills  several  hundn.il  feet  high.  Near  the  parallel  of 
this  hilly  region  the  basin  of  tho  Mi»issippi  wiilens  greatly 
towards  the  west,  running  along  tho  parallel  of  33*  7s'.  lat. 
from  the  sources  of  the  Sahino  river,  or  from  98*  W.  long., 
to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  in  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  or  lo 
103*  W.  long.  Tlie  country  w hich  separate**  the  Red  Ri- 
ver from  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Gulf 
of  MexiC4>  through  tho  province  of  Texas,  is  only  hilly  on<l 
wooded  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river ; farther  west 
it  has  the  form  of  an  earth-wall  iievcral  miles  wide,  inovily 
level  on  its  surface,  without  ln*e».  and  sloping  with  rather 
a gentle  dveliviiy  towards  the  Red  River.  Its  ele\Btlo^ 
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above  the  sea  u'not  known  : towards  tlio  western  extrcuuty» 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Red  River,  it  joins  the 
^•'ooded  bills  of  Su  Saba,  a branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  the  source  of  llie  Red  River,  tho  long  and  continuous 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  thu  western  l>ordvr  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  all  its  extent,  from  33°  to  4«s° 
N.  laL  [Rocav  Mountains.]  As  these  mountains  lun 
ill  a north-west  direction,  (he  western  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  cuntinuallv  widens  as  it  extends  northward. 
Near  the  pandlel  of  33°  N.  lut  iho  river  is  only  about  o30 
miles  from  the  western  border  of  its  baain,  but  near  44° 
N lat.  it  is  luoo  uulcB  from  it.  Farther  north  tlie  distance 
is  Bumewhat  less,  as  the  river  in,  these  parts  itows  in  u 
general  soulh*ea»leru  direction. 

The  northern  bordcruf  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  begins 
on  tbu  wusi  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ami  thu 
most  southern  branch  of  tbu  river  Saskatchevan  about 
4b®  N.  lat.  It  does  not  run  directly  east,  but  in  a north- 
eastern direction  until  it  attains  N.  lat,  when  it  extends 
nearly  along  that  parallel  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Assiiii-  j 
boLne,  a distance  of  •lUU  miles.  In  101®  'W.  long,  it  turns  j 
to  the  south-south-east,  and  continiiea  in  that  direction  to 
the  sources  of  (he  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (about  45° 
30'  N.  lat)  in  LakeTraverK.  Upiioe  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east on  the  eastern  side  of  tbo  Red  River  to  Lake  Itustta, 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Travers,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  4b°N.  lat,  along  which  it  extends 
to  llie  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Lakbs  Superior  and 
Miclitgau  may  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  as  the  rivers  which  empty  thcmsolves  into  these  lakes 
have  a very  short  course.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
X^kt  Michigan  the  margin  of  lliu  basin  runs  east  to  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Kne,  whence  it  continues 
at  a short  distance  from  thu  gouthem  shores  of  that  lake 
nearly  to  its  eastern  extremity.  From  this  lake  it  turns 
east-aoutb-ea&t,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Genebsee,  near  42°  N.  lat.  This  northern  border  extends 
from  1 to®  to  78®  W.  lung.,  a distance  of  ncoily  1400  nules 
in  a straight  line.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  such  an 
extensive  line  is  formed  bv  a mountain- range,  or  what  with 
propriety  could  he  called  so,  though  the  countries  lying 
along  it  present  a great  variety  of  natural  features.  Ttie 
most  Western  portion  of  it,  which  se|iaratcs  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  into  the  Saskal- 
chevan  on  the  north,  and  extends  as  far  east  ns  the  Mandan 
villages  (lOo®  W.  long.),  is  a vast  plain  unintcrruptod  by 
any  elevations.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  few  springs  which  occur  are  generally  salt.  Tliis  tract 
however  furmshes  excellent  pasturage.  The  bottoms  along 
tho  large  rivers  are  from  half  u mile  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
from  lot!  to  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  w hose 
edges  aro  steep.  Tbo  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  alluvial,  but 
not  generally  very  fertile.  This  tract  is  probably  more  than 
3000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  Where  the  basin  of 
the  MissUsippi  turns  to  tho  bouth  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Mandan  villages, 
ils  border  is  formed  by  a wide  expanse  of  elevated  ground, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Cotcau  des  Prairies.  It 
begins  on  the  north  near  40®  N.lnt.,  nut  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Assiniboine,  and  runs  souili-souih-east,  between  S!)® 
and  D8®  W.  long.,  along  the  vales  of  the  Red  and  St.  Peter's 
rivers.  Its  elevation  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  its  Lrcudlh  is  said  to  be  more 
than  50  miles.  It  presents  a ruundeil  summit,  with  few 
irregularities  of  surfrcc,  and  is  for  the  meat  part  destitute 
of  trees.  At  both  extremities  this  huge  moss  of  elevated 
ground  disappears  in  a multiplicity  of  hills,  which  give  to 
the  country  a highly  varied  aspect 

East  of  the  Coloau  des  Prairies,  and  at  a distance  of 
about  25  miles  from  its  base,  a valley  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  elevated  tract  from  south-south-east  to  uorlh-north-wcst. 
In  this  valley  are  the  sources  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg 
lake,  and  of  St.  Peter’s  river.  The  former  is  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Travers,  and  the  second  of  BigSlone  lake.  Thos]>acc 
between  these  two  lakes  is  but  little  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  tho  water  has  been  known  in  time  of  llood  to  rise  ami 
cover  tlie  intcrtnedjale  ground  so  os  to  unite  tlie  two  lakes. 
In  fact,  both  those  bodiosof  water  are  in  the  same  valley,  and 
it  is  within  the  recuUectioii  of  sumo  persona  that  a boot  once 
floated  from  Lake  Travers  into  St  Peter's  river.  One  of 
these  rivers  omptMs  iUulf  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  57°  N.  lot.,  and 
Ihe  other  into  1m  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2D®  N.  lat.  They  rise  in 


tho  same  valley,  within  throe  miles  of  each  other.  (Long's 
to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter  s liiver.^ 

On  (he  east  of  the  volley  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg  lake, 
and  between  it  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mtssi»sipp( 
(Itasca  river  and  R.  de  Corbeau),  the  prairies  of  the  western 
side  becume  a swampy  ground,  which  u traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  a somewhat  elevated  ridp  of  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  oceanic  detritus.  This  region,  wluise  surface 
is  partly  occupied  by  numerous  lakes,  extends  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Cass  and  Lake  Little  Winnipeg.  It  is  from  130U 
to  1501)  feel  above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  tlie  soun*es  <if 
many  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi,  of  St.  Louis  river  of 
I^aku  Superior,  which  is  considered  os  the  source  of  the  St. 
loiwrence  river,  and  of  several  rivers  which  fall  into  Great 
1 1-ake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  The  rivers  which  thus 
run  off  in  difl'ureut  directions  have  their  heads  and  u]i|>er 
courses  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  and  Uaders 
constantly  pass  in  their  canoes  from  one  to  another. 

Most  of  these  rivers  rise  or  flow  at  a distance  Dot  exceed- 
ing 100  miles  from  tho  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  many  of  them  approach  much  nearer;  their  bcus  also 
aro  more  than  6U0  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
are  however  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  a rocky  tract 
w hich  surrounds  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  on  all  sides. 
Between  45®  and  49°  N.  lat.,  this  rocky,  barren,  and  rugged 
region  extends  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  westward 
to  tho  vicinity  of  Great  Lake  Winnipeg,  more  than  300 
miles.  But  a degree  farther  south  (47®  lat.),  it  is  hardly  CO 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  Though  it  descends  with  a 
precipitous  declivity  towards  Lake  Superior,  its  level  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  swampy  tract  in  which 
Uiu  upper  branches  of  ibe  Mississippi  rise.  Its  surface, 
which  is  extremely  broken,  consists  mostly  of  nukc*d  ruck, 
with  a few  patches  of  thiu  soil,  and  is  overgrown  with 
scrubby  trec^  and  bushes. 

Tlu!  couutr}-  extending  along  the  southern  shores  of  Luka 
Superior,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  of  tho  Mi»siirsippi 
riter,  is  of  a bimilar  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  tho  embouchures  of  the  small  rivers 
which  full  into  it,  and  a few  other  places,  the  rocks  along 
the  lake  rise  from  20U  to  400  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
in  sumo  places  to  »0()  or  even  lOUO  feet.  Farther  inland 
lliey  also  rise  somewhat,  but  are  followed  by  an  extensivo 
table-land  of  a very  broken  and  diversiSed  surface,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  large  lakes,  us  the  Tumohaw  k lake  and 
others.  This  broken  region,  to  which  the  name  of  tho 
Wisconsin  Hills  is  given,  probably  more  (bun  I2U0  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  it,  and  run 
off  towards  all  points  of  thu  eouipuss,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  bhurt  {>ur(ages,  but  are  not  nuMgable  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  current.  Though 
wooded  in  many  places,  the  tracts  consisting  of  bare  Mck 
are  very  extensivo.  This  region  terminates  on  (he  south- 
west with  the  Ocooch  Mouiilaina,  which  occupy  the  tract 
between  the  Mississippi  and  WUconsin,  one  of  its  attiuenls; 
but  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  it  duMiends  gradu- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  terraces,  as  Urn  small  lakes  seem  to  indi- 
cate, which  occur  at  certain  distances  from  I^ke  Michigan. 
Oil  llio  south  side  of  this  more  elevated  region,  and  pro- 
bably along  its  base,  a deep  depression  runs  across  tho 
country  lying  U'lwuen  thu  eastern  bunks  of  the  Mis-si^sippi 
and  Lake  Michigan,  in  a south-western  and  north-easiem 
direction.  In  this  depiession  run  two  rivers,  the  Wiscuusiti, 
fulling  into  (he  Mississippi,  and  Fox  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  Green  Hay  in  Lake  Michigan.  These  two  riveni 
are  scparateil  from  one  another  by  a jKirtago  of  about  mio 
mile  and  a half  across  a llai  meadow,  which  is  orcasiunally 
subject  to  inundations,  at  which  time  it  odors  a water- 
communication  between  the  two  rivers. 

South  of  Grocu  Bay  the  border  of  the  Missi&>ippi  litsin 
is  in  no  place  moru  than  30  miles  from  tho  bhun;s  of  i.uko 
Michigan.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  it  consints  of  prairie  Uaid. 
mostly  with  a level  surfucxi  and  a sliallow  sod,  winch  in 
some  few  pluce.i  supiKirts  a few  scrubby  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  sciiaralcd  from  tho  lake  by  a margin  of  low,  tint, 
and  swampy  ground,  thickly  covereu  with  high  grass;  but 
the  lake  is  generally  skirted  at  a disUnce  of  a few  huiulrud 
yards  from  its  shores  by  a range  of  slui-p  low  sand  hills. 
Thu  sand  is  loose  and  unconnuctvHl,  and  lire  hills  apfH'ur  to 
have  been  produced  by  tbu  <'on»taiit  acnmiululion  of  smid 
blow'u  from  the  beach  by  thu  strung  norlh-easterly  whirls. 

The  line  which  cousiitules  the  burdur  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  between  l«ake  Michij^un  and  Lake  Erie  is  some- 
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vhal  curved  to  the  south.  Along  tho  woslcm  part  of  this 
line  is  a fine  level  plain  covered  only  with  thick  grass:  it  U 
followed  by  a deep  depression,  the  surface  of  which  is 
swampy,  and  through  which  two  small  streams  run,  which 
establish  a water-roiumunicattuu  belvreen  tho  Kankakee 
river,  an  nl!luenl  of  the  Hlitmis,  and  the  St.  Joseph  s river, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  Farther  cast  the  country 
spreaiU  out  in  extensive  prairie?,  almost  destitute  of  timber, 
except  on  the  iHilloms  of  tho  watercourses  (Elkheart  river) 
and  on  the  bank*  of  the  small  lakes  or  jwnds  Milh  which 
these  plains  arc  intersected.  These  prairies  contain  a great 
number  of  sink-holes  or  conical  depres-'-ions  of  tho  surfaix:, 
from  8 to  10  feet  deep,  and  from  -20  to  30  iiKst  in  diameter. 
I^iween  these  piaincs  and  the  most  western  bend  of 
Maumee  river  stretches  a country  30  miles  wide,  consisting 
of  low  Hat  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  present  extensive 
level*,  intersected  with  many  small  lakes  and  lagoons. 
They  rise  abruptly  and  with  a 'sleep  declivity  from  the  lower 
country  to  an  elevation  of  20  or  30  feet,  atid  arc  uniform  in 
height,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  Tliey  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  strip*  of  prairie  land.  Tho  soil  of  tho 
ridges  is  poor  and  gravolly,  and  covered  with  a thin  growth 
of  scrubby  oak:  it  consists  of  an  antient  diluvial  formation, 
which  l«u*  been  divided  by  valle)s  of  a later  origin,  and 
these  lower  grounds  are  filled  with  alluvium.  The  ro- 
inainder  of  the  border,  which  skirts  the  southern  banka  of 
the  Maumee  river,  is  generally  a swampy  plain. 

The  swampy  country  cease*  at  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
southern  shores  of  Lake* Erie  rise  to  some  elevation  above  its  : 
level,  and  arc  not  swampy.  Behind  them  the  country  rises  j 
gently,  and  with  a rather  level  than  undulating  surface, 
and  attains  at  tho  watershed  between  the  river*  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie  and  those  which  join  tho  Ohio  an  elevation 
of  more  than  OOO  feet  above  the  seu,  and  about  330  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Tho  high  grounds  extend  m 
altemalo  prairie*  and  woodland,  and  the  bottom*  along 
the  watercourses,  which  arc  considerubly  dcprcs.»cd  below 
the  plains,  are  of  moderate  extent  and  wooded.  Swampy 
tract*  are  of  rare  occurreticu  on  the  plains.  I’hi*  country 
continues  eastward  to  the  boundary-lme  between  the  stales 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Tho  remainder  of  tho  northern 
border  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  which  surround*  the  nume- 
rous upper  hranehes  of  the  Alleghany  river,  run*  close  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  42*  30'  N.  lal.,  and  then  turns 
south-east,  terminating  where  the  parallel  of  42"  traverse* 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  Geneasee  river. 
The  country  adjacent  to  this  border  i*  very  hilly,  roiibisting 
altogether  of  a succession  of  elevated  ndgo.s  and  valley*. 
The  whole  tract  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  os  Pittsburg,  w bich  lies  near  its  southern  extremity, 
at  the  conrtuenoo  of  the  Monongaliela  and  Alleghany  nver*, 
is  263  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country 
which  constitutes  tho  watershed  in  this  part  probably  ris»*s 
300  or  400  feet  liigUer.  This  tract  is  olinosl  entiiely  covered 
with  forests. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
42"  and  So"  N.  lat.,  is  formed  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  a*  they  extend  from  north  east  to  south-west 
continually  anproacli  ncaier  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hence 
the  outer  bonier  of  its  basin,  between  40“  and  42”  N.  lat.,  is 
about  300  miles  from  its  bod.  but  at  tho  parallel  of  33°  N. 
laU  that  distance  is  reduced  to  about  230  mile*.  [For  the 
natural  features  of  this  region  see  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains.] Though  the  Appalachian  Mountains  ccu*e  to  con- 
stitute a mountain -chain  ui  the  north-eastern  part  of  tho  slate 
of  Alabama,  a tract  of  elevated  and  hilly  country  branches 
off  from  their  southern  extremity,  to  the  west-south- 
west  and  west,  and  lerminatcs  on  the  banks  of  tho  Missis- 
sippi. north  of  the  Choctaw  Swamp,  in  the  hill  called  tho 
Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff.  This  hilly  tract  is  mostly  covered 
with  pme  forests,  and  resembles  the  country  which  extend* 
from  its  southern  declivity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  About  fifty  roiles  from  tho  river  this  hilly  range 
is  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  which  extends  from  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  w>uthward  through  the  middle 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  terminates  in  a long  slope 
near  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Ponlcliartrain  and 
Rurgno,  which  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
elovate'i  ground  is  broken  and  rocky  lietween  theTenneMice 
end  Mississippi ; but  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  it  extend* 
in  wide  plains,  which  towards  the  north  exhibit  exten- 
sive prairies  and  towards  tho  south  are  covered  with  pinu 


forests.'  In  this  part  the  outer-border  of  the  basin  of  tho 
Mississippi  is  less  than  a hundred  milos  from  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Countries  included  uithin  the  Batin  of  the  Mitrittipn. — 
The  countries  comprised  within  this  basin  may  bo  divided  into 
(he  hilly  country,  the  prairie  countr}’,  and  the  desert.  The  hilly 
country  borders  on  tne  cost  on  the  Appalachian  Hountaina, 
from  the  base  of  which  it  extends  westward  to  the  meridian 
of  96",  being  crossed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  tho  Mississippi 
and  the  swampy  bottom*  ^jacent  to  its  bea.  Towards  tho 
south  this  region  extends  to  the  very  borders  of  (he  basin, 
namely,  cast  of  the  river  to  33“  N.  lat,  and  west  of  it  to 
! between  33“  and  34“  N.  lat.  Its  northern  boundary,  oast 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  of 
it  by  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Kansas 
river,  when  tho  latter  river  forms  its  boundarv  nearly  w 
the  place  where  it*  two  groat  forks  unite.  I'he  prairie 
region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Ixisin  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  also  tho  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
The  desert  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  basin,  ex- 
tending from  tho  meridian  of  96“  and  from  the  banks  of 
tho  Missouri,  whero  this  river  flow*  in  a toulhorn  direction, 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Vte  shall  notice  these 
regions  briefly. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  or  that  which  lies 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  vale  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  varies  m its  natural  features  and  in  fertility. 
The  eastern  diKtricU,  extending  as  far  west  as  86“  W.  long., 
have  a very  uneven  surface,  which  U cut  by  the  water- 
courses to  a considerable  depth.  The  rivers  run  in  deep 
trenches,  and  have  seldom  a bottom  of  any  extent.  They 
How  from  lUU  to  3U0  feet  below  the  adjarent  country.  The 
upland  country  is  a continual  succession  of  osi'ents  and 
descent*,  but  the  acclivities  are  gentle,  and  the  whole  region 
is  covered  with  a good  soil,  loaded  with  timber  in  it*  na- 
tural state,  and  yielding  rich  crops  when  cultivated.  To  the 
west  of  86“  W.  long,  the  level  of  the  country  sinks  consider- 
ably, w hich  is  shown  by  the  rivers  traversing  wide  and  open 
valleys  separated  from  one  another  by  regular  ridges  of 
low  hilU  ; but  the  soil  of  tbt*  portion  i*  inferior,  and  there 
are  several  tracts,  though  none  of  comparatively  great  extent, 
which  are  without  trees,  and  partake  in  some  measure  of 
tho  character  of  the  prairies.  Towards  the  banks  of  the 
MiseuiSippi  the  htlU  decrease  in  height  and  expand  in  width, 
but  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  tlic  country  has  a broken 
as)>cct.  The  fertility  of  this  portion  is  still  less,  and  ?overnl 
tracts  arc  covercHl  witli  sand,  and  a few  are  swampy. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hilly  r^iun  com- 
mence* near  tho  banks  of  the  river  in  the  districts  which 
extcml  from  the  cunHuence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
downwards  to  Ga]ie  Girardeau,  but  farther  south  it  retires 
to  an  average  dibiance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  river. 
Frobably  one  half  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  the  Oiark 
Mountains  and  their  declivities.  The  Ozarks  with  their 
ofTiicls  occupy  a snacc  of  about  100  mile*  in  width  and  400 
mile*  in  length,  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rod  River  between  94“  and  97*  W.  long.,  and  stretch- 
ing in  a north-eastern  direction  to  the  conHucnce  of  the 
Mississippi  and  .Missouri  river*,  where  they  terminate  be- 
tween 90“  and  92“  \V.  long.  Tlicir  general  direction  is  paral- 
lel to  tho  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
highest  part  of  this  region  lie*  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity, where,  between  llie  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  they  con- 
stitute a continuous  mountain-ridge  rising  about  2OU0  feet 
above  their  bases.  This  ridgo  is  called  the  Masserne  Moun- 
tains. The  hills  which  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  (he 
mountain-tract  arc  much  lower,  but  highest  along  its 
western  border,  where  they  likewise  form  a ridge  which 
terminate*  on  the  bank*  of  the  Missouri,  between  the 
Gasronadc  and  Osage  river*,  in  hill*  hardly  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  whole  surface  of  this  tract, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottom*  and  valleys,  is  oocu- 
piixl  by  hills  and  mountains,  rising  from  360  to  130U  feet 
above  their  base,  consisting  of  numerous  knot)*  and  (>eaks 
with  rounded  summits  ami  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt 
precipices.  The  soil  is  ]>oor  and  only  bears  pine-lreos, 
cedar,  scrub-oaks,  and  hickory.  The  valleys  Imvo  n rich 
sod,  but  are  occasionally  subject  to  excc-sive  Ho<k1s 
brought  down  from  the  hills  and  mountains.  These  floods 
arc  so  sudden  and  great,  that  sometimes  tho  water  has 
risen,  in  the  cour.se  of  one  night,  more  ilian  26  feet,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  to  tho  depth  of  10  or  12  feet. 
The  southcru  and  northern  districts  of  thU  region,  namely 
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thoAO  ndjae«nt  to  the  Red  River  and  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  those  which  extend  fruts  Capo  Girardeau 
alonf^  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Gascon* 
ade  river,  as  well  as  a tract  west  of  iho  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river,  an  afUuent  of  the  Missouri,  are  not  hilly,  but  the  sur- 
face exhibits  broad  and  elevated  swells  of  land  separated 
fhjra  each  other  by  wide  aud  deep  valleys.  Thcae  districts 
are  diversified  with  woodlands  aud  prairies.  The  soil,  though 
not  of  the  first  quality,  is  generally  good.  The  country 
west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  as  far  as  ys®  W.  long.,  resem- 
bles these  districts  in  its  surface,  but  the  soil  is  much  in- 
ferior ; the  proportion  of  forest  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the 
tinober  of  a scrubby  character.  At  least  nineteen-twentieths 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  prairies. 

We  pass  to  the  prairie-region.  Though  prairio  land  gene- 
rally prevails  in  that  portion  of  this  region  which  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive  tracts  without  any 
prairies.  Of  this  description  is  the  country  which  extends 
along  the  northern  banksofiheOhio  river,  and  in  some  places 
60  or  7u  miles  from  it.  It  may  ha  considered  as  divided  from 
the  prairies  bordering  on  the  north  of  this  tract  by  a line  be- 
ginning on  the  Mississippi  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  run- 
ning in  a north-costerlv  direction  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Muskingum,  which  it  crosses  near  Za- 
nesville: thence  its  course  is  north-east  to  the  sourcesof  Big 
Beaver  river  and  to  Lake  Erie.  The  tract  of  country  included 
by  this  line  and  the  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
tied  with  hills  and  valleys.  At  the  distance  of  half  a mile  to 
one  mile  and  a half  from  the  Ohio  the  hilU  rise  with  a steep 
ascent  to  an  elevation  varying  between  30U  and  $00  feet. 
On  attaining  this  elevation  the  country  appears  uneven  and 
ruugh,  but  the  hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very 
steep.  Their  summits  have  a tabular  form.  The  under- 
soil is  generally  cither  limestone  or  sandstone.  The  general 
elevation  of  the  upland  grounds  may  be  from  6,00  to  looo 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  this  elevation  decreases  towards 
tbo  MissUsippi.  The  incqualiiic-i  of  the  surface  do  not 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  valleys,  csiiccially  along 
the  principal  streams,  are  exceedingly  ferule,  and  the  hills, 
though  less  productive,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  country  north  of  the  above-mentioned  line  has  an 
undulating  surface  towards  the  east,  but  no  considerable  bills 
occur.  This  district  is  entirely  covered  with  furesU.  TIio 
rairics  U>gin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
luskingum  river,  where  however  they  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  f»re>ts,  but  farther  west  the  prairies  increase  in 
number  and  extent,  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  forests  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
In  these  districts  extensive  tracts  occur  with  scarcely  an 
undulation  upon  their  surface.  They  are  generally  dry, 
and  water  is  only  found  at  a considerable  depth,  but  to- 
wards the  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  exten- 
sive levels  are  marshv.  The  tract  of  land  in  which  the 
rivers,  which  on  one  si^e  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  take  their  origin  is 
lower  than  the  country  south  of  it,  and  decreases  in  eleva- 
tion os  it  advances  wustward,  being  at  the  source  of  the 
Miami  964  feet,  and  between  Luke  AlicUigan  ond  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Illinois  river  only  about  7uU  feet  above  tbo 
sea-level.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  this  prairie-region 
are  generally  broader  than  among  the  hills  further  south, 
and  more  regularly  defined,  being  separated  from  the  high 
lands  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluffs  or  mural  banks. 

The  praincs  extend  between  LakeMickignn  and  the  vale 
of  the  Mississippi  northward  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Wisconsin  river  (43°  N.  lat.).  North  of  that  line  com- 
mences a hilly  region,  which  extends  northward  to  I.aike 
Superior.  Tliis  region,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wisconsin  HilU,  has  been  already  notued.  The  Ocooi-h 
Mountains,  which  constitute  its  southern  extremity,  rise 
about  1200  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  20U0  feet  above 
the  sea  luvel,  and  near  the  great  beud  of  the  Wisconsin, 
but  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  an  Uoialed  mountain-mass 
called  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
1 $00  feet.  Tlie  rounlr)'  w liirh  extends  south  of  this  region 
contains  a greater  proportion  of  forest  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  aliout  the  sources  of  that 
river  and  of  its  alUuent  the  St.  Peter’s,  extends  that  swampy 
region  of  lakes  which  we  have  already  noticed.  South  of 
it,  and  as  far  west  os  the  Cotean  des  Prairies,  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  river 
bottoms,  is  undulating.  In  many  places  tracts  occur  of 
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moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees,  but  the  prairies  greatly 
prevail,  especially  near  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  This  hugo 
swell  of  eluvated  ground,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
is  said  to  be  fullow  wi  on  the  west  by  a broad  valley  of  prairie 
land,  traversed  by  the  Janies  river,  and  this  valley  U suted 
to  be  divided  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  by  another 
elevated  tract  similar  to  the  Coteau  dcs  Prairies.  These 
two  ridges  of  elevated  ground  terminate  on  the  south  be- 
tween 42°  and  43°  N.  lat  The  remainder  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  contains  no  hills  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  The  whole  has  a waving  sur- 
face, diversified  with  broad  river-valleys  and  creeks,  and 
intervening  tracts  of  undulating  upland  united  to  tbo  valleys 
by  gentle  slopes.  Belli  of  forest  situated  upon  the  margins 
of  the  watercourses  divide  the  whole  into  extensive  par- 
terres. If  the  tracts  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri are  excepted,  at  least  ninetcen-twenlietlis  of  the 
country  are  entirely  without  large  trees.  In  some  places  it 
U covered  with  scrubs  and  furie.  The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  expand  to  a great  width  compared  with  the  streams 
which  run  through  tliem,  but  they  are  not  bounded  by 
abrupt  bluffs,  except  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  and  other  herbage,  and  occasionally  contain  forests  of 
moderate  extent.  The  noil  of  the  uplands  does  not  appear 
to  he  bad,  but  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  and  of  springs 
renders  them  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river-valleys. 

The  desert,  which  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mis- 
siMippi  west  of  *J6°  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  (he  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  an  undulating  surface,  with  here  and  there  a hill, 
knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land.  These  eminences 
become  more  frequent  and  more  distinctlv  marked  as  wc  ap- 
proach the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  table-lands  rise  from  6U0 
to  800  feel  above  the  common  level,  and  are  often  surrounded 
r''gRcd  slopes  and  j>crpeiidicular  precipices,  which  render 
thuir  summits  olmost  inaccessible.  Their  surfaces  are  usually 
waving,  aii<i  in  some  instances  rise  into  knobs  and  ridges 
several  feet  high  : many  of  them  arc  clothed  with  a scanty 
gruwih  of  pine,  cedar,  or  scrubby  oak,  whilst  otbeni  exhibit 
a bald  or  praine  surlaco.  But  these  table-lands  occupy  only 
a small  portion  of  the  desert.  Hills  or  knobs  occur  also 
ficquently,  and  occasionally  swells  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  Country  is  divided  into  extensive  parterres  by  the  val- 
leys of  rivers  and  creckit,  which  are  usually  l$u  or  2(j0  feet 
below  the  common  level,  and  boundcrl  in  some  places  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  ami  in  others  by  blulTs  or  gentle 
slones.  Between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ana  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  there  appears  to 
extend  a low  range  of  sandstone  hills  from  south-south-west 
to  north-north-cast,  which  towards  (he  north  are  called  tho 
Black  Hills;  but  we  are  very  imiierfecily  acquainted  with 
their  position  and  extent ; their  surface  is  exceedingly 
broken  and  rugged.  The  surface  on  tlie  east  of  this  range 
is  not  an  absolute  nlain,  but  is  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, such  as  the  draining  of  water  from  an  imratMise 
table-land  of  arenaceous  earth  may  be  supposeil  to  liave 
occasioned.  The  gradual  intermixture  of  the  exuvia  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  with  what  was  formerly  a poor  ailicious 
sand,  has  produced  a soil  capable  of  supporting  a scanty 
growth  of  gras-ses,  which  arc  now  the  only  covering  of  this 
tract.  West  of  the  range  called  the  Hiurk  Mountains,  the 
fine  sand  is  exchanged  for  a gravel  made  up  of  rounded 
granitic  fragments,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of 
six-pound  snot  to  tolerably  fine  sand.  Nearer  the  moun- 
tains pebbles  and  boulders  become  frequent,  and  at  length 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  country.  In  this  part  bi  g 
tracts  occur  which  scarcely  exhibit  a trace  of  vegetation,  and 
the  whole  desert  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  limber-trees, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  knobs  and  ridges,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  red  , cellars  of  a dwarfish  growth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  in  many  places  covered  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  rocks.  There  are  some  tracts  where 
stones  of  this  description  arc  so  numerous  os  almost  to  pre- 
vent all  vegetation  from  springing  up.  Various  ridges  and 
knobs  containing  rocks  of  this  character  also  occur  in  this 
district.  There  arc  no  swamps  in  the  desert.  Its  surface 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  ba<ie 
of  which  the  desert  is  probably  between  3000  and  4UU0  feot 
above  the  sea-level. 

Bicert  dralninff  the  Basin  y thf  Mitsistippi. — ^Tho  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  drain  acountry 
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which  is  cultivable  to  a preal  extent.  Tlie  most  norlhern 
on  this  side  is  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  joins  the  Missis* 
sippi  beiwccn  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter’s  river  and  Lake 
Pepm.  It  ri^ea  in  Upper  St.  Croix  lake,  near  the  head- 
waters of  Bois  Bruld  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  there  is  a portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It 
flows  in  a general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  about  forty  miles  from  its  source  enters  the 
Lower  Lake  St.  Croix,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  but  of  in- 
considerable breadth.  The  river  is  navigable  fur  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  lake,  where  it  is  obstructefl  by  a 
rapid,  but  above  the  rapid  it  is  siitHciently  deep  for  luadcnl 
canoes.  Its  course  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  river  rise*  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountain-region  calle<l  tlie  Wisconsin  Hills,  through 
which  its  course  is  in  a general  south  direction  for  al>out 
160  miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  st>urces  of  tho  Fox  river 
of  Green  Hoy,  it  turns  gradually  to  tlie  east,  and  its  course 
in  this  direction  also  is  estimated  at  160  miles.  When 
*wolien  it  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
fur  boats  of  considerable  burden,  but  at  the  time  of  low 
water  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. ItM  valley  IS  rather  narrow,  its  course  rapid,  and  its 
bed  studded  with  many  islands.  Its  connection  with  Fox 
river  of  Green  Ray  has  henm  already  mentioned. 

Rock  river  rises  near  44°  N.  lat.,  near  the  Wi*stem  Sheri’S 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  in  a soutb-soutb-western  and 
western  directum  about  300  miles,  falling  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  41°  3o'  N.  lat  It  is  only  navigable  for  small 
buHts.  Not  far  from  its  head  a natural  waier-cummunica- 
lion  is  said  to  exist  between  it  ami  Manawukce  river,  wjiich 
fulls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Illinois  is  formed  by  two  branches,  nno  of  which,  tho 
Kankakee,  drains  the  countr)  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  amf  runs  westwanU; 
the  other,  the  Plane  river,  runs  at  a short  distance  from  the 
western  shores  of  tlie  same  take.  Both  riven  are  navi- 
gable fur  boats,  and  have  a natural  water-ooinmunication 
With  Lake  Michigan.  Between  the  Plane  river  and  the 
Chicago  river  there  is  a low  tract  which  is  inundated  during 
the  spring  tloo<ls.  At  this  season  bouts  frequently  pa^s 
over  It,  and  there  is  a project  for  forming  a canal  in  this 
tract  from  the  Illinois  b>Ghicago.  Kankakee  is  united  by  a 
swampy  tract  not  far  from  its  head  to  St.  Joseph's  river, 
which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
low  ground  is  covered  with  water  during  the  spring  (lood-i,  | 
and  then  also  is  passable  for  boatK,  but  it  is  not  much  | 
used.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a course  of  about  70  miles,  ! 
and  form  the  lltinois,  whose  waters  are  soon  increased  by  | 
the  Fox  river,  which  comes  down  from  the  iKWih.  and  is 
navigable  for  a considerable  distance.  Some  miles  below  its 
mouth  there  are  rapids  in  the  Illinois  which  are  utterly 
impassible  for  boats  except  in  lime  of  floo<l.  At  (his  {dace 
the  projected  canal  is  to  commcnc’e.  Below  the  rapids  to 
tlio  mouth  of  the  river,  a distance  of  about  250  miles,  the 
navigation  is  easy  for  boats  of  moderate  draught  and  burden. 
The  current  is  exceedingly  gentle.  The  river  valley  is 
broAfl,  and  bounded  by  parallel  bluffs ; the  bottoms  are 
coTor^  w'itli  dense  forests,  and  the  upland  open  prairies 
have  an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  rich  gro^s  ami 
herbage.  Among  the  tributaries  in  its  lower  course  tho 
most  important  is  the  Sangamon,  which  comes  from  the 
east,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  is  furmod  by  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany 
rises  in  several  branches  south  of  ibie  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  source  of  one  of  llu’se  branches  is  only 
five  miles  the  lake.  Tho  general  direction  of  its  course 
is  first  south-west  and  then  soutli,  and  after  a course  of 
about  20u  miles  it  unites  with  the  Munongahela,  the  sources 
of  which  river  are  nrarly  3U0  miles  south  of  those  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  Moiiuiignluda  rises  in  Virgin.a,  in  the 
Laurel  ridge  of  the  Ap{Milachian  Mountains, and  runs  north- 
wards: its  course  may  be  about  2UU  miles.  Tlicse  two 
rivers,  uniting  at  Pittsburg,  form  the  Ohio,  who'^^e  course  ' 
from  tins  place  to  its  jum^tion  with  tho  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  548  miles,  but  iiieastired  along  its  windings  ' 
948  TTules.  At  Pittsburg  its  mean  level  is  850  fcetab^vc  ! 
the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocenn,  and  at  its  junction  w ith  the  j 
MiMiMiippi  about  32U  feet.  Excei>t  in  high  floods  the  cur- 
rent uf  ilic  Ohio  u gcntlu  and  nearly  umronii.  About  300  | 


miles  from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  I>»uisvillo  in  Ken- 
tucky, aru  somo  rapids,  where  tho  river  falls  22  feet  in  k»M 
than  two  miles.  In  timoh  uf  high  water  an  acceleration  uf 
current,  not  usual  in  other  jiarls  uf  the  river,  is  all  that  iii 
perc.4>LVed  in  pahningdoun  these  rapids:  but  at  other  times 
the  water  is  <lai>licvt  and  broken  upon  the  rocky  bod  of  the 
channel,  called  the  Iwtian  cAu/c,  through  which  a gr€^al 
port  of  the  water  pas.seit.  To  avoid  these  rapids  a canal  has 
oeeit  made  on  the  south  side, called  the  I^ouisville  and  Port- 
land canal.  Alrout  15  tiides  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
a limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called  the  Grand 
Chain.  This  place  is  impas.<-ablo  for  boats  of  considerablo 
burden  in  (he  lowest  state  of  the  water.  With  the  excc'p- 
tion  of  these  two  {daces,  llio  Ohio  has  suflicient  water  dur- 
ing a part  of  the  year  to  float  vessels  of  .3U8  Ions  burden 
as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may  ascend  it  to  Piltshiirg, 

: and  also  both  of  its  upj>er  branchus  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance alnivo  their  confluence,  nie  Ohio  runs  in  a vallor, 

I cndoseil  on  Ih>iIi  sides  by  ranges  of  bills,  called  River 
Mountains : these  hills  vary  con.^derably  in  height,  but  are 
! generally  between  30U  ami  500  feet;  their  oiicont  is  some- 
I times  rocky  and  ubnmt,  but  of\en  sutfiricntly  gradual  to 
admit  cultivation  to  tho  summit.  The  hills  diminkh  in 
; altitude  as  they  a)iproach  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  whero 
' they  rise  again  to  a height  nearly  equal  to  what  they  attain 
; at  the  head  of  the  river;  and  from  thence  they  gradually 
lower,  until  they  dis.np{iear  a little  above  the  conifucnce  of 
the  Ohio  and  Green  nvers.  At  this  {wint  a low  country 
; comrocnoes,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oliio,  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  IjO  miles:  (be  riv^  also  increases  in 
' width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  low  country'  on  its 
banks  is  thickly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a dotip  alluvium.  The 
low  hills  which  hound  the  alluvial  district  arc  at  some  dis- 
I lance  from  the  stream.  A*  the  country  is  higher  along  the 
I banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base  of  these  hills,  (he  inun- 
, dations  to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave  extensive  pools 
I uf  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send  rorth 
j noxious  exhalations.  Tiic  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  well 
: wi>o<led. 

I The  rivers  which  fall  into  tho  Ohio  from  the  north,  as 
the  Big  Beaver,  the  Muskingum,  Sciota,  Miami,  and 
M abash,  are  navigable  in  tho  greatest  part  of  their  course. 

, Thu  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have  lately  acquired  great 
I importance,  owing  to  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  which  runs 
, chiefly  along  their  courses,  heginning  on  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  and  terminating  on  the  soutliern  shores  uf  Lake 
Erie  at  Cleveland.  The  large.st  of  these  atfluont.s  is  the 
Wabash,  which  Inw  a course  of  above  500  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  more  thun  4U0  miles,  though  it  is  obstructed  by 
i«irac  rnnicU  obout  70  miles  from  iu  junction  with  the 
White  River,  As  the  remotest  branches  of  this  river 
appro«ich  the  upper  course  of  the  Maumee  river,  which  falls 
into  Lake  Erie,  n canal  has  boon  projected  and  begun,  which 
tuimraencos  at  Tippaeanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  terminates 
on  the  Maumee  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouihi 
it  is  now  (1839)  in  progress,  under  the  su{>erintendence  of 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  will  probably  bo  roiu- 
plctei!  in  the  course  of  next  year;  and  thus  a double  waWr 
communicatiou  will  bo  established  belwoea  tho  Ohio  and 
Lake  Eric. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  ospcclally 
the  Kenliawa,  Great  Sandy,  Koiitueky,  Green,  Cuml»erlaua, 
and  Tennessee,  are  navigable  for  keel-boats,  and  many  of 
them  fur  Bleaui-boats,  to  a great  di»lancc  from  their  mouth 
during  the  boating  season,  which  generally  commences 
about  tho  20tb  of  February,  and  terminates  early  in  June. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  only  the  lower  part* 
of  these  rivers  that  arc  navigable  for  boats  of  modciaie 
burden. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river 
joins  the  Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  (ho  Yutoo,  which 
falls  into  it  five  degn’cs  of  latitude  farther  south.  Its  cour>« 
may  amount  (o  about  250  miles,  and  it  is  niivigable  for 
boats,  m the  sjiriiig  season,  for  5U  miles  from  iU  mouth. 

The  river*  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  west  haro 
a much  longer  cour.-e,  as  miv*t  of  them  rii-e  on  the  declivity 
or  near  tho  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  as  thev  flow 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  through  a country  w hich, 
in  the  u|nnion  of  {lersons  well  qiiulified  to  form  a just  judg- 
ment, can  never  sustain  a numerous  {xipulation.  nor  bo 
a{>pUcd  to  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  never  acquire  any 
great  importance.  Tlie  must  northeni  is  the  Sl  Peter’s 
river,  which,  though  it  has  a comparatively  hhort  courso. 
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tnay  acquire  importance  on  account  of  the  adjacent  country 
conioimng  many  fertile  tracia  uf  land.  It  ri.sea  on  the 
northern  border  uf  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Big  Stone 
lake,  whicli,  as  already  observed,  is  in  the  same  valley  which 
contains  Lake  Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  Kiver  uf  Win- 
nipeg lake,  and  runs  about  300  miles  aoulh-eoat  and  200 
lodes  nortb-eosU  though  its  wludc  course  m a straight  lino 
does  not  exceed  2"5  miles.  Its  c«iurse  is  exceedingly  wind- 
ing, changing  from  side  to  side  in  its  valley,  and  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  sevornl  rocky  Ictlges.  During  the  vernal  tloods 
it  IS  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  lake,  there  being  but 
two  obstructions  that  are  laipussable  on  such  occasions, 
namely,  at  Piittersoii's  Fall,  nearly  300,  and  at  Great  Port- 
age. about  400  miles  from  its  uiouln.  At  both  these  placet 
there  aro  portages  of  moderate  length;  but  during  low- 
water  lime  the  U)>twr  ]>arl  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
ahoaU  and  rapids.  Tho  vale  in  which  it  Hows  U in  the  lower 
parts  a mile  and  a half  wide,  and  enclosed  by  blufl’s  about 
too  feet  high.  Along  the  upper  course  it  is  wider,  expand- 
ing in  some  places  to  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  bluns  aro 
lower.  Tlie  vulu  prusciitK  a mixture  of  woocllanda  and 
prairies;  the  funuer  however  arc  less  fre4|ucnt  along  the 
upiier  course,  and  at  last  diMi|q>e.'ir,  with  the  exception  of 
some  belts  which  fringe  the  water.  Some  ports  on  the 
lower  course  arc  swampy. 

Tho  largest  of  tho  alllucnts  of  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Missouri;  and  as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those 
of  the  Missouri  drain  iU  most  iiorlh-wrestcni  angle.  It 
rises  in  two  branches,  in  which  all  ihu  waters  descending 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  tho  Rui'ky  Mountains  between 
42*  and  49'*  N.  lal.  unite.  The  northern,  called  the  Mis- 
souri, rises  near  44®  N-  lat,  and  runs  northwards  to  north 
of  47®,  partly  within  the  range  uf  tiio  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
)>arlly  along  its  bx<io,  a distance  uf  more  than  3UU  miles ; it 
then  turns  to  the  cast,  and,  after  a course  of  4U0  miles, 
meets  the  oilier  bruni'h,  tho  Yellow  Stone  river,  which  rises 
between  4.1'*  and  44®  N.  lat. ; hut  its  southern  atUuents  rise 
os  far  south  as  42*  N.  lat.  Its  course  is  first  north-north- 
east  and  thon  east,  appixiaching  gradually  to  the  Missouri, 
which  it  juins  after  a course  of  ^0U  miles.  Though  the 
course  of  these  two  branches,  ucconliug  to  u rough  estimate, 
amounts  to  700  and  8U0  miles,  it  is  very'  probable  that  they 
run  upwards  uf  100  miles  more:  so  that  at  their  junction 
each  of  thorn  niuy  be  compared  with  the  Rhino  in  length, 
and  probably  alao  iu  volume  uf  water,  as  the  Yellow  Stone 
river  is  800  yanls  wide  near  the  junction.  But  though  the 
tiumerous  atlluents  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  up(>cr 
course  bring  down  a 1an;c  Inxly  of  water  from  the  Rwky 
Mountains  (portions  of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  if  nut 
all  the  year  round,  at  leoat  for  the  greatest  part  uf  it),  the 
Mis-vouri  loses  much  uf  (his  water  during  iU  long  ctmmo 
through  a sandy  desert ; and  though  it  bi  joined  in  the  lower 
part  of  Its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  staled,  and  very 
iirububly.  that  the  volume  of  water  which  it  \Hiurs  into  the 
Slississippi  is  nut  greater  than  wlmt  it  contains  immcdiately 
afler  its  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone.  ABer  the  junc- 
tion of  Its  upi>er  branches  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern 
course  iur  2(ni  miles,  declining  however  a little  to  (he  south, 
mild  it  reaches  the  .Muiidan  villages  (near  IUU*\V.  long.), 
where  it  is  detlcctcii  by  tho  (Jolcau  dcs  Prairies  to  a south- 
urn  course  fur  above  300  mile-*,  until  it  unites  with  While 
Kiver.  In  this  coursii  of  .'^OU  miles  it  U joined  by  soveral 
atlluents  from  the  we»t;  and  though  sumo  of  (hem  How 
ffoia  20(1  to  300  miles,  none  of  them  increases  the  volume 
of  its  water  to  any  amount,  ns  their  course  lies  through  the 
sistidy  desert.  From  its  junction  with  the  Wliiie  River  it 
ngnin  flows  eastward  for  2UU  miles,  and  then  to  the  east- 
auuth-cast  for  30U  miles,  tu  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
winch  is  its  largest  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Platte  river,  which  joins  it  about  180  miles  farther  up. 
After  the  junction  with  the  Kansas  river  it  runs  still  230 
miles,  turuing  a liUlo  to  the  south  of  east,  and  juins  the 
Mississippi  near  Helle  Fontaine,  aAcr  a course  which, 
accordiug  to  a rough  estimate,  exceeds  2130  miles,  hut 
which  probably  U not  less  than  3U00  miles.  The  Missouri 
is  a very  rapid  river  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  it  con- 
tains no  falls  e.xccpt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  Hows  over  several  ludgts  of  rocks  for  above 
18  miles.  In  the  lower  part  uf  the  course  its  vale  is  wide 
and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with  n deep  and 
heavy  growth  of  timl>cr  and  underwood  for  about  330  miles 
from  its  mouUi.  There  arc  however  prairies  of  considerable 


extent,  even  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Higher  tip  tb« 
prairies  within  ils  vale  become  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. till  at  length  all  woodlands  disappear,  except  the 
small  tracts  at  the  points  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
river. 

With  respect  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  it  is 
observed  that  their  mouths  aro  generally  blocked  up  with 
mud,  a fact  which  seems  properly  attributed  to  the  floods 
of  tliesc  rivers  taking  place  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
of  the  piincipal  river,  whose  cdurse  is  much  farther  north. 
The  flood  of  the  tributaries  carries  off  the  mud  which  is  de- 
posited at  thoir  mouth  : but  on  tlio  rising  of  tho  principal 
river,  which  is  caused  by  tlie  melting  of  the  snow,  i(t  fio^s 
back  up  the  waters  of  (ho  tributaries,  which  are  loaded  with 
mud,  to  considerable  distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this 
stagnant  stale  of  tho  waters  the  mud  at  their  mouth  is 
deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring-time  and  before  the  time 
of  Houd  in  tho  principal  river  that  those  tributaries  have 
any  considerable  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

vVe  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  atlluents  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Platte  and  Kansas  rivers.  The  Platte  or  Nebraska  rises 
in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  with  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 
siae,  called  tho  South  and  North  Fork,  which  unite  after  an 
uastcriv  course  of  more  than  3UU  miles.  After  their  junction 
tlic  river  flows  nearly  600  miles  in  tho  same  direction.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  broad 
and  shallow:  its  average  breadth  is  about  1200  yards, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands  which  it  contains:  and  iU 
depth,  in  the  average  state  of  the  water,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  river  is  generally  fordable.  Tlie  vale  in  which  the 
river  Hows,  from  lU  mouth  to  the  junction  of  its  forks,  is  10 
or  12  milcH  wide.and  forms  a most  beautiful  expanse  of  level 
aiul  often  fertile  country.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
lands  which  are  from  26  to  3U  feet  above  the  vale,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  gentle  slo|ies.  The  vale  of  the  Platte  river 
however  contains  no  wood  even  in  its  lower  course,  except 
on  its  numerous  islands,  tome  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  are  all  covered  with  cotton-wood  and  wiUowg. 
The  islands  decrease  in  number  and  size  as  we  ascend  the 
stream,  till  at  length  they  disappear  entirely.  Along  its 
norihcm  and  southern  forks  scarcely  a tree  or  even  a shrub 
is  seen.  This  river  is  seldum  navigable  except  for  boats 
made  of  hiilus  (bull-boats,  as  they  are  sometimes  called), 
and  for  these  only  when  a freshet  prevails. 

The  Kansas  river  rises  in  the  desert  between  tho  southern 
fork  of  tho  Platte  river  and  the  Arkansas,  with  two  great 
branches,  tho  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  furks.  Theaa 
branches  unite  after  an  easterly  course  of  nearly  600  miles, 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  river 
is  nuvigahlo  for  boats  of  some  size,  but  only  during  high 
freshets,  and  then  only  for  about  150  or  200  miles,  tho  navi- 
gation being  ubatrueted  by  shoals.  The  vale  in  which  it 
runs  rc.«^rables  that  of  the  Platte:  woodlands  occur  only  in 
narrow  belts  along  the  watercourses.  Much  of  the  country 
upon  the  forks  is  said  to  have  a good  soil,  but  is  uninhabit- 
able  fur  uaiit  of  timber  ond  water.  The  bottoms  have  a 
light  ^andy  soil. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  tho  Mitsiwippi  is  joined 
by  tio  considerable  river  from  (he  west  for  about  4UU  miles, 
until  south  of  36*  N.  lal.  it  receives  tlie  St.  Francis  river. 
This  river  ri«os  in  the  hilly  iruuntry  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  Cape  Girardeau  ; but  after  about 
4U  miles  it  entem  tho  bultum  uf  that  river,  of  which  the 
Great  Swamp  constitutes  a great  portion,  which  U traversed 
by  the  St,  Francis  in  all  its  length.  Flowing  through  a 
very  level  countr)'  for  about  200  miles,  its  course  is  very 
gentle;  but  the  navigation  is  entirely  obstructed  by  rafts 
and  (alien  trues. 

The  White  River  follows  next  It  rises  in  the  Ozaric 
Mountains,  towards  the  western  border  of  that  mountain- 
region,  and  runs  first  northward  under  the  name  of  (he 
Buffalo  Fork;  afierwanls  it  turns  to  tho  cast  and  south 
east,  traversing  the  mountains  and  kills  in  that  direction. 
Where  it  issues  from  that  region  it  is  joined  by  tho  Big 
Bkvek  River,  which  rises  on  tno  northern  border  of  the 
mountain-region;  and  in  skirling  its  eastern  border,  is 
joined  by  numerous  rivers,  which  rise  to  the  west,  and  bring 
down  a considerable  volume  of  water.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Big  Black  the  White  River  runs  south,  and  juins 
the  Mississippi  a few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  course  of  the  White  River  exceeds  400  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  a moderate  stale  of  water  fur  more  than  300 
miles.  Tho  Black  River  and  suveral  of  ils  branches,  as  the 
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Strawberry,  Currant,  ElcTen-Point,  and  Spring  nrers,  are 
also  navigable  to  a considerable  extent.  The  rich  bottoms 
on  this  river  are.  with  the  exception  of  that  on  White  River, 
subject  to  sudden  and  excessive  floods,  and  censoquenily 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  tlw  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  a little  ftrther  south : 
the  vale  traversM  by  it,  and  its  great  tributary,  the  Ca> 
nadian  river,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  River. 

The  last  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Missis* 
sippi  from  the  west  is  the  Red  River.  Its  most  remote 
feeders  rise  in  the  Sierra  del  Sagraroento,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  the  elevated  valley 
of  New  Mexico  from  the  extensive  plain  east  of  it.  This 
plain  is  traversed  by  its  eastern  course  for  nearly  500  railed, 
after  which  it  traverses  the  mountain>region  of  the  Ozarks, 
south  of  Mount  Masaerne,  for  about  200  miles,  still  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  300  miles,  is  south>souih-east.  Measured  along  its 
winding  course,  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  not  loss 
than  1500  miles.  About  300  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a low 
swampy  district  40  or  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  numerous 
lakes,  and  inundated  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This 
tract  is  called  the  rafts  of  Red  River.  Up  to  this  point  the 
river  is  navigable  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  for 
large  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  near  the  town 
of  Alexandria  in  Louisiana,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend  ' 
across  the  channel  about  tbreeK}uartorsof  a mile  from  each 
other,  and  occasion  rapids,  which  however,  in  high  water, 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  boats.  At  the  rail 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  troublesome.  That  part  of 
the  river  which  is  above  the  raft  is  rendere<l  impassable  fur 
largo  boats  by  shoals  and  sandbars;  but  keel-boats  of  ten 
or  fiiteen  tons  may  ascend  il  for  some  hundred  miles  above 
the  rafU  I1te  upper  portion  of  Us  vale  seems  to  contain  a 
renter  portion  of  woodland  than  the  other  rivers  which 
rain  the  desert;  but  its  bottom  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
blufTs  along  the  southern  banks  sometimes  rise  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  The  lower  part  of  Us  vale  is  describerl 
under  Louisiana.  The  most  considerable  of  its  affluents 
is  the  Washita,  or  Ouashita,  which  is  formed  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  descend  from  the  southern  and 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  Masaerne : il  runs  in  a south- 
eastern  and  southern  direction,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries, especially  from  the  wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  Its  junction  with  the  Tensas  it  takes  the  name  of 
Rlack  River,  and  unites  with  the  Red  River  about  20  miles 
h-om  its  mouth,  after  a course  of  about  400  miles.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  is  denominated  Black  River  can 
always  be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  burden,  and 
smaller  boats  may  ascend  it  for  300  miles  nearly  all  the 
oar  round.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  through  a 
illy  country  covered  with  pine-forests,  except  the  bottoms 
of  the  river-courses,  which  sustain  a heavy  growth  of  other 
trees,  and  arc  fertile,  but  subject  to  inundation,  like  all  , 
the  rivers  which  originate  in  the  O/arks.  The  lower  part  | 
of  its  course  and  that  of  some  of  its  tributaries  are  in  the 
wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  partake  of  tho  fertility. 
mar>hes,  and  swamps  whlcti  characterise  tho  lowlands  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Inundatiom  of  th«  MitiUiipfi. — With  respect  to  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river  at  different 
seasons,  it  is  to  l>e  observed  that  this  river  flows  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions.  As  the 
whulc  of  its  basin  is  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  it  is  partly  fed  hy  autamnal  roin^  but  mostly  by 
the  meltuig  of  the  snow,  which  falls  within  tho  whole  of 
this  extensive  region,  with  tho  exception  of  the  della. 
Though  tho  quantity  of  snow  does  not  appear  to  be  great  if 
compared  with  that  which  annually  falls  on  tho  great  plain 
surrounding  Hudson  Bay.  or  on  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  great  extent  of  live  basin  supplies  a large  body 
af  water  at  tlte  time  of  tlie  molting  of  the  snow.  Tho 
whole  however  is  not  supplied  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively : the  southern  rivers  send  it  down  early  in  the  year, 
while  the  northern  continue  to  furnish  their  supply  up  to 
midsummer.  The  Mississippi  is  at  Us  lowest  level  in 
autumn  and  winter,  from  October  to  Junuar)*.  It  begins 
to  swell  in  February,  when  the  freshets  come  down  the 
Red  River,  which  last  for  two  or  three  months ; but  in  March 
ami  April  they  are  increased  by  tho  floods  of  the  Arkansas, 
mid  nearly  at  the  same  lime  by  those  of  ihe  Ohia  Before 
they  subside,  in  May,  the  great  floods  of  the  Missouri  and  j 
Upper  Mississippi  commence,  and  continue  to  loainlain  the  | 


high  level  of  tho  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  of  even  to  tho 
end  of  that  month.  From  the  middle  of  Aug^t  to  Oc- 
tober the  river  is  low.  In  the  month  of  October  its  level  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal  ^shet  of  the  Ohio, 
but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottoms  ad- 
jacent to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  differ  in  all  of 
them,  both  as  to  time  and  duration.  The  American 
Bottom  and  the  somewhat  elevated  country  between  tho 
mouth  of  St.  Francis  river  and  33*’  N.  lat.  are  inundated  only 
for  a few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  tho  water  rises  only 
a h;w  feet.  These  tracts  are  accordingly  cultivable.  But 
a large  proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  low  country  of  the  della  even  fur 
six  months,  and  exactly  at  the  season  which  alone  is 
favourable  to  cultivation,  from  March  to  August.  These 
extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  water  rises 
on  them  from  8 to  15  feet,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dclia 
even  to  30  feet. 

iJtplh  and  Navigability  of  the  Mi$*itsij>pi,  Mieeouri, 
and  OAto. —Tliuugh  only  two  of  the  six  moutns  of  tho  Mis- 
sissippi have  as  much  as  12  feet  of  water  (the  other  four 
varying  between  six  and  eight  feet)  [Louisiana],  the  river 
deepens  considerably  a short  distance  above  the  mouths, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  depth  to  ibo  town  of  New  Or- 
leans. where  it  is  slated  to  be  130  feet  deep  at  low  water 
As  fur  as  the  town  of  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  few  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  occur,  the  river  being  so  deep,  that 
sunken  trees  and  sandbars  are  too  far  below  its  level  to 
cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.  From  Natches  upward  to 
tho  conttuence  of  the  Missouri,  the  impediments  become 
more  numerous  and  difficult  Still  ibe  main  channel, 
though  intricate  in  many  places,  has  always  a sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  boats  of  five  or  six  feet  draB  to  ascend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and 
that  of  the  Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  the  two  ledges  of 
rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain,  and  only  vessels 
drawing  about  three  feet  of  tvater  can  be  used.  Between 
New  Orleans  and  tho  rouuth  of  tho  Missouri,  the  average 
velocity  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  three  miles  and 
three-quarters  per  hour,  in  a moderate  state  of  the  water ; 
but  when  the  river  is  high,  iis  velocity  is  considerably  in- 
creased. Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi 
is  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  docs  not  exceed  two  mites 
or  two  miles  and  a half  per  hour;  but  its  navigation  is  more 
intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands 
and  shoals.  This  upper  part  of  tho  river  is  also  generally 
blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  season.  Tho  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intricate, 
on  account  of  its  numerous  sandbars  and  islands,  and  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  fretjuency  of  sunken  trees  and 
rads.  During  the  high  Hoods  (from  March  to  July)  there 
: is  a sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  burden  ; 
but  during  the  remainder  ofthc  year  it  can  hardly  be  called 
navigable,  except  for  boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.  The  averogo  velocity  of  its  current,  in  a mid- 
dling slate  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at  four  miles  and  one- 
third,  which,  in  limes  of  freshets,  is  accelerated  to  five  or 
five  miles  and  a half  per  hour.  The  river  is  usually  blocked 
up  with  ice  during  tho  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a much  more  gentle  current.  Its  average 
velocity,  in  a mixleratc  state  of  tho  water,  maybe  estimated 
at  two  miles  and  u half,  and  in  a high  state,  at  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  obstructions  to  its  navigation  are  sandbars, 
some  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  which  we  must  add 
the  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  several  places.  During  a mid- 
dle and  high  state  of  water  these  obstructions  entirelv  dis- 
appear, and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  difficulty  to 
be  encountered.  There  are  lai^e  ma.'^s  of  Hooting  ice 
during  part  of  the  winter.  The  season  in  which  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon  commences  be- 
tween the  middle  of  February  and  Ihe  first  of  March,  and 
continues  to  Ihe  latter  end  of  June.  An  autumnal  freshet 
usually  lakes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  the  river 
is  again  navigoble  for  a few  weeks.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  only  boats  from  50  to  75  tons  burdon  ran  be 
used,  and  they  meet  uith  numerous  obstructions  in  their 
progress  from  the  lowness  of  ibo  uatev. 

Naingalion  and  Trade.— Tho  city  of  New  Orleans  carries 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  countries  which  skirl  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  with  those  on 
both  sides  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio,  and  its  numerous 
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nfiluents,  and  tbe  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  As  the  goods 
arc  exclusirely  conveyed  by  water,  the  number  of  steam- 
boats and  of  tlat'bottomed  and  keel  boats  which  navigate  the 
Lower  Missiuippi  and  Ohio  is  very  considerable.  According 
to  an  estimate,  tho  number  of  steam-boats  employed  in 
this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1834  amounted  to  230,  mea- 


suring more  than  39,000  tons,  namely:'— 

Toui. 

23,  each  above  200  tons,  passing  between  Lonis- 
ville  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  ami  New 
Orleans,  measuring  ....  8,4S4 
4 between  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  and 

New  Orleans  .....  1,617 
7 between  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 

and  New  Orleans  .....  2,595 
4 between  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

New  Orleans  .....  1,002 
7 between  the  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  cotton  is  grown,  fur  the  trans- 
port of  that  commodity  . . 2,116 


37,  from  120  to  200  tons,  in  other  branches  of 

trade  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  . . 8,6  11 

The  remainder,  about  126,  were  of  small  sine, 
under  120  tons,  and  employed  in  various 
trades  ......  14,653 


39,098 

The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  employed 
in  this  trade  has  been  estimated  at  four  thousan'L  with  a ton- 
nage amounting  to  160,000,  so  that  tbe  whole  tonnage 
omployed  in  this  trade  is  about  200,000, 

The  Missouri  is  only  navigated  by  the  fur-traders  from 
Mackinaw,  llic  diflicultics  of  tho  navigation,  added  to 
the  hostile  character  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  fre()uent 
its  banks  render  iho  progress  of  the  common  boats  very 
slow,  and  e.vposc  tho  crews  to  groat  dangers  in  those  places 
where  they  are  obliged  to  sail  near  elevated  and  wooded 
bunks,  and  are  exposed  to  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians.  ^ 
At  present  the  American  Fur  Company  eslabhsherl  at  i 
Mackinaw  sends  steam-boats  up  tho  river  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  to  collect  the  furs  which  tbe  Indians 
bring  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  bull-boats. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke’s  Traveh  io  the  Source  of  the  Mit- 
tnurt ; Pike's  I^Tfj/oratory  TraveU  through  the  If'etlern 
Territoriet  rtf  Sorth  America;  James’s  Account  <if  Major 
Long'ft  Es^dittnn  from  Pitteburg  to  the  Pocky  Mowttoitia ; 
Keating’s  iVarra//fe  of  Major  Jjmgt  Esf  edition  to  the 
Sources  (if  St.  Peter's  Pirer ; Darby’s  I'ieui  of  the  United 
States;  Schoolcraft's  iVurra/ice  o/’an  Ejjedition  through 
the  Uf-rcr  Mixrisxivri  to  Itasca  Lake;  Irving’s  Astoria.) 

MISSISSIPPI,  THE  STATE  OF.  one  of  the  states 
conHtiluting  the  North  American  Federation,  is  situated 
between  30'  and  35*  N.  laU,  nml  between  8»*  and  91®  40^ 
\V.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  333  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  150  miles.  'Hie  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  .51,000  square  miles,  an  area  somewhat  larger 
than'  that  of  England  without  Wales ; but  according  to  some 
nulboritics,  the  area  is  only  about  48,000  square  roites.  The 
river  Mississippi  forms  its  western  boundpry  from  35*  to  31* 
N.  lat.,  by  a course  of  about  530  milc.s  dividing  it  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  The  parallel  of31'N.  lat.  se]>arates 
this  stale  from  Louisiana,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
rivers,  fur  about  105  miles;  and  the  rctnaindcr  cf  tho 
boundary-line  between  thcAc  two  states  is  formed  by  ilic  | 
Peail  river,  from  31*  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of  i 
more  than  60  railed.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  tho  south- 
ern extremity  of  tho  state  for  about  80  miles.  On  the  east  ■ 
it  borders  on  .\'.abama,  which  is  separated  ftom  it  by  a line  | 
e.xtending  nc.irly  .140  miles,  and  running  between  8R*  and 
8ft*  40'  W.  long.  On  tho  north  the  parallel  of  35*  N.  lat. 
divides  MiFsiss'ppi  from  Tennessee. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Pa>ca:;oula  mid  Pearl  riiurs  arc  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  interrupted  by  swamps;  these  tracts  arc  tbero- 
furo  uiihcalihy.  In  the  spare  bt-twocn  tlie  two  rivers  there 
is  a liighcr  tiuct  of  land,  beginning  two  miles  ca>t  from  St.  | 
I,oins  lt.iy,  and  stretching  to  Biloxi  Bay,  a dislam^  of  nearly 
24  miles.  This  tract  is  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Louisiana  during  the  sickly  season. 
The  country  which  stretches  northward  fiom  this  conist  to 
31*  N.  lat.  is  low,  and  Iho  soil  is  unifuriuly  sandy  ond 
covered  with  extensive  pine-forvats,  which  on  the  Pearl 


I river  contain  many  large  trees  adapted  for  the  construction 
I of  •'essels.  The  country  between  3T  and  32*  N.lal.  includes 
by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  stale.  The  trad  comigumia 
to  tho  Mississippi  river  consists  of  numerous  lulls,  very 
irregularly  scattered  over  tho  surfaco,  and  rising  from  50  to 
150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some  places 
lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills,  the  base  of  whk-h 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  aro  calleil  Blufi*s,  and  this 
region  is  generally  culled  by  that  name.  It  c.xtends  from 
10  to  25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  cuvereil 
with  forests  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  ash, 
maple,  ami  hickory,  with  a few  pine  tree*.  Ibis  tract 
appears  to  be  the  western  continuation  of  the  country  far- 
ther east,  which  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and  exteiuLt  in 
wide  plains.  The  numerous  wnlercouracs  which  rise  on 
these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges,  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  a hilly  aspect,  togellier 
with  a great  degree  of  fertility.  The  surfoce  of  the  plains 
theimseives  gcnernlly  consists  of  an  unproductive  sand,  and 
! is  covered  with  the  lung-lcafcd  pine;  but  the  continuity 
I of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottoms,  which 
' extend  along  the  numerous  allluents  of  the  Missi--<sii>pi, 

! Pearl,  and  Pa-scagoula  rivers,  are  several  feet  lower  than 
j the  surface  of  the  plains,  and  from  half  a mile  to  three 
miles  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a rich  and  productive 
Sinl,  covered  with  a fine  growth  of  trees,  such  as  gmii, 
laurel,  oak,  and  co'.lun-true,  intermixerl  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  with  lofty  cancs,  and  in  the  lower  with  cypress. 
Thu  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
I the  Yazoo  river,  nie  plains,  which  are  covered  with  pinc- 
forcsts  and  furrowed  by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther 
north,  where  they  begin  to  bo  intersected  with  prairies, 
which  increase  in  number  and  extent  as  wo  proceeil  farther 
north,  and  M‘cra  to  occupy  tbo  greatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  33'  N.  lat.  iTio  fertility  of  those  prairies 
is  doubtful,  but  they  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  though  the  country  is  dry,  and  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  region  extends  a 
fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbcc,  which 
resembles  tho  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.  In 
the  northern  districts  is  a range  of  hills  of  moderate  clova- 
lion,  terminating  on  the  Mississippi  river  with  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends  10  miles  aloiig 
tho  river,  is  from  60  to  1 00  feet  above  its  bank,  and  is  stated 
to  bo  fertile  to  a considerable  distance  from  Iho  river.  Be- 
tween these  hills  and  tho  Walnut  Hills,  wiih  wliicli  tlie 
southern  Bluffs  terminate  in  about  32”  20^  N. lat..  a distance 
of  more  than  170  miles,  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
mense swamp,  proiluced  and  fed  by  the  inunduliaiis  of  the 
Mississippi.  A few  miles  south  of  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Bluff  the  river  sends  off  a branch  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
traverses  the  low  region,  and  covers  it  with  water  early  in 
the  year.  Some  parts  of  this  low  region  become  dry  towards 
tbo  end  of  the  year,  but  the  others  arc  a perpetual  swamp. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  river,  and  is  ui 
tho  widest  part  (near  34*  N.  lat.)  above  50  miles  wide.  I«iko 
tho  swamps  on  the  banks  of  tho  Aichafalaya,  it  is  covered 
with  limber-trees,  especially  cypress. 

Pivers. — Several  of  iho  smaller  aflluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rise  and  terminate  in  this  slate.  Tho  most  important 
arc  the  Homochitio,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazno  rivers. 
The  Homochitio  runs  about  70  miles,  ami  is  navigable  to 
some  distance  from  it.s  mouth  for  small  crafL  The  Big 
Black  River  flows  about  160  miles,  mostly  in  a south- 
western direction,  and  is  navigable  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Yazoo  river  rises  in  three 
branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  nortliem 
part  of  the  state,  ami  flows  mostly  with  a south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  220  mile*.  Not  far  from  its 
moutii  it  unites  with  False  River,  tliat  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  tho  swampy  region.  In 
spring  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yuzoo  for  50  miles  from 
its  mouth,  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are 
navigable  fur  small  boats  some  distance  farthur  up.  The  Pearl 
river  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  runs  first  «nilh- 
west.  and  aiterwards  &outh-*onlh-east,  for  about  250  miles. 
It  full*  by  fiovcial  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or  straits 
which  unite  Lake  Poirchartrain  with  I.*ke  Burgne.  It  is 
stated  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles,,  but  its 
entrance  is  shallow,  and  does  not  a<lmit  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  five  feet.  The  upper  branch  of  the  Pascagoula 
rises,  under  the  name  of  Cliickasuwhay,  in  the  pvairio 
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region,  between  32*  and  33“  N.  lal . and  flows  south  for 
about  120  miles,  when  its  waters  arc  increased  by  those  of 
the  ]>caf  river,  a lar^o  alHuvnt  running  down  from  the 
north'West  Below  tliis  junnion  tbo  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Pascagoula,  and  continues  to  flow  southwards  for 
60  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  oupo- 
site  Cuomo  or  Horn  Islaucl.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  juincu  by 
a considerable  tributary,  the  Dog  river,  which  runs  parallel 
to  it.  The  Pascagoula  is  slated  to  be  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  a distanco  of  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  the 
Sstuary  into  which  it  falls  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  feet  water.  In  the  north-eastern 
districts  are  a part  of  the  Tumbigbee  [Alabama]  and  the 
Tcmiesf^ee  rivers. 

Climate. — As  this  stale  rises  from  a low  shore  to  500 
feet  and  ujiwards  in  its  central  un<l  northern  districts,  a 
great  differonco  of  climate  prevails  in  the  different  regions, 
•si>ecially  as  the  norihcrn  districts  are  nearly  five  degrees 
from  the  southern.  Little  however  is  accurately  known 
respt‘rtmg  tlio  more  elevated  parls.  Along  the  southern 
coast  the  winters  arc  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
Tho  heat  of  the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in  many 
states  further  north,  a circumstance  which  may  bo  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze  from  ibe  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  season.  The  Bluff  region  along  tho  Mississippi 
river  differs  considerably  in  climate.  The  summer  is  in 
general  Aury  hot  ami  the  heal  oppressive,  whilst  tho  winiers 
are  colder  than  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mumeter  sinks  to  aWut  25“,  and  occasionally  so  low  os  l!f“. 
In  1807  the  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  were 
frozen,  Qiid  in  many  instances  covered  with  ioc  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

Productioin. — The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  aro  | 
cotton  and  Indian  corn,  and  a little  sugar.  Wheat,  rye, 
and  oats  do  not  thrivo  w well  as  in  the  northern  states,  and 
are  only  culliA'ated  for  home  consumption.  Indigo  and 
tobacco  were  formerly  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  noigh- 
bourhooil  of  Natchez,  but  they  have  lately  been  superseded 
by  cotton.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant:  but 
oranges  do  nut  ripi'ii  even  in  the  souihern  districts.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  but  their  cultivation 
is  not  much  attended  to.  Cattle  are  Aery  numerous,  though 
of  a small  size.  The  horses  are  of  a small  hrceil.  Sheep  aro 
also  not  numerous ; and  it  is  staled  that  their  wool  is  cuarso. 
Wild  animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats, 
still  abound.  Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far 
iiorlli  as  tho  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  rivur.  and  in  some  of 
tho  smaller  rivers.  Parruquets  are  socu  os  far  north  as 
Natchez  ; wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  There  is  said 
to  be  coal  in  the  north-eastern  dislricts  near  the  Torabigbee 
and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Itihahitiints. — More  than  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state 
was,  a few  years  ago,  in  |KJS<es.siun  of  two  aboriginal  trilH^s, 
t)a‘  Chocklnirs  and  Chickosaws.  The  la&t-mcntioncd  nation 
occupied  the  country  between  35“  and  34“  N-  lal.,  and  also 
a tract  south  of  .14*  ; and  tho  Chocktawa,  the  country  be- 
tween 34*  and  .13*  along  the  Mississippi,  hut  along  tho 
eastern  boundary-line  of  tho  state  they  spread  to  some  dis- 
tance south  of  32*.  Tile  number  of  individuals  composing 
both  tribes  within  this  stale  was  then  estimated  at  23.U00  or 
24.U0U,  and  no  state  in  (ho  Union  had  a greater  number  of 
aborigines  within  its  limits.  Though  many  of  them  ad- 
hered to  their  mode  of  life,  others  had  made  settlements, 
and  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground,  but  they  ollundcd 
more  especially  to  the  rearing  uf  cattlo  and  swine.  By 
an  iigreument  with  the  Stale  goAornment  in  1632.  the  In- 
dians consented  to  evacuate  the  country  gradually,  and  to 
settle  in  tho  territories  west  of  the  MiMiissippi  riA'cr.  Wo 
do  not  know  if  this  has  already  taken  place  to  the  full 
oxtent.  The  Natchez  ami  Yazoos,  w ho  liveil  formerly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,' are  wholly  extinct. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  whites,  principally  from  other 
slates  of  the  Union,  and  negro  slaves.  Their  niimbcr 
amounted  in  1620  to  75.448.  and  in  1830  to  136.ft23,  of 
which  number  05,059  were  slaves.  The  best  peopled  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  tho  south-west  angle,  where  the  most 
extensive  body  of  pruductivo  soil  exists : oil  the  other  dis- 
tricts are  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  |>opulation  is  ra- 
pidly inoreasing  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tumhigboe 
river. 

Pi>iilictil  Dicivion  and  Towns. — Tlial  norlion  of  iho  statu 
in  which  the  Avliites  have  funned  scttlemonts  is  divided 
into  42  counties,  including  thobo  lately  laid  off  in  the  Indian 


country.  Tho  scat  of  government  is  at  Jackson,  an  incon- 
siderable place,  on  the  Mnks  of  the  Pearl  river.  The  moat 
important  town  of  the  state  is  Natchez,  built  on  a aeries  of 
small  hills,  about  lialf  a mile  fix>m  the  bank  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  about  100  feet  aboVd 
its  bod,  but  it  is  not  visible  from  the  riAcr  owing  to  the  in- 
tervention of  a steep  bluff.  Though  its  population  in  1620 
amounted  only  to  2184.  and  in  1630  to  3S4U,  it  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade,  exporting  annually  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Among  the  other  towns,  Monti- 
rello  on  the  Pearl  river,  Vicksburg  near  the  W'alnut  Hills, 
and  Shicldsborough  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  are  the  principal; 
and  even  these  arc  very  inconsidcrablo  places.  St.  Louis 
Bay  is  nearly  It)  miles  long  and  four  wide,  but  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  admit  even  small  vessels.  .Icfferson  colU*ge,  at 
Washington  near  Nalchcz,  is  well  endowed:  there  also 
ample  futida  for  popular  instruction,  but  hitherto  little  has 
been  done  with  them. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.— Tlie  manufactures  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  must  common  rocchuuical  arts.  Tliough 
this  state  has  a coast-line  uf  aliout  86  miles,  it  has  no  har- 
bour deep  enough  for  schooners ; and  the  adjacent  country 
dues  nut  produce  one  single  article  fur  cxporlatiun.  The 
fertile  tract  along  the  Mississippi,  which  prwluccs  cotton 
and  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  sends  these  articles  down  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  it  is  supplied  with  those  goods  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufactures  which  are  consumed  m 
the  country. 

History  and  Comtitution. — Tho  first  settlements  were 
formed  in  the  ncighl>ourhood  of  Natchez  by  some  French- 
' men  in  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century,  but  thev  did  not 
thrive.  When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  liriiish  in 
1763,  some  res|>ectable  settlements  were  founded  in  the 
same  parts,  but  under  tho  sway  of  the  Spaniards  (1763  to 
1800)  they  again  began  to  decline.  In  1800  all  that  is  now 
comprised  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a 
territory  by  the  name  of  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1817 
this  territory  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  western 
was  adinitliMl  as  a member  of  tho  Union,  and  the  present 
constitiiUon  was  Ibrmed.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
senate  and  a house  of  representatives,  the  memlwrsof  which 
are  chosen  by  all  ffx'o  citizens  of  tho  state  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a go- 
vernor, elected,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  every  two 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  Mississippi  iwnds  two  mem- 
U>ni  to  the  senate  and  one  to  tlie  house  of  re|>resenta(ives  at 
Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States  ; W'ardcn’s 
qf  the  United  States;  Pitkin's  StatisUex^  Viete  of  the 
Commeree  of  the  United  States.) 

MISSIS.SIPPI  COMPANY.  [Law,  John.] 

Ml.SSOUItl,  River.  [Mtssissicpi,  River.] 

MIS.SOURI,  one  of  tho  states  belonging  to  the  North 
American  (Confederation,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  3G*  and  46*  36'  N.  lat.  and  89*  5'  and  94"^  30'  W. 
long.  Its  mean  length  from  south  to  north  is  280  miles, 
and  its  mean  width  from  east  to  west  225  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  estimated  at  63,000  square  miles,  or  ncarlv  5000 
miles  more  than  tho  area  of  Englaiul.  including  Wales. 
Tho  Mississippi  flows  along  its  ca»tern  boundarv-  fur  556 
milcH,  its  nunieruus  windings  included,  ond  divides  it  from 
tlie  states  uf  lllmuis,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  southern 
boimdarydino  runs  along  the  parallel  of  36°,  between  the 
Mis-u^sippi  and  8t.  Francis,  for  about  furty  miles,  then  along 
the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  northward  rather 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  36^  3U'.  which  parallel  forms  tho 
bcHindary  to  94*  3o'  W.  long.  Tliis  meridian  forms  the 
western  buumlary-line,  and  the  parallel  of  40*  36'  the 
northern  as  fur  cast  as  the  river  Moines,  which  fur  the  last 
twenty  miles  of  its  cour>»e  soj>aratcB  Missouri  from  tlio 
country  in  jwssession  of  tho  Fox  Indians. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Beginning  with  the  most  southern 
district,  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom  land  extends 
along  the  Mississippi,  which  commences  on  the  north  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  extends  s*jutliward  to 
that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  uninlemipted  by  hills  or  high 
lands,  and  is  subject  in  many  places  to  being  inundated  by 
the  Miasissippi.  It  includes  many  largo  swamps,  which  aro 
rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a dense  groAvih  of  trees, 
mostly  cypress.  The  must  extensive  of  those  swamps,  called 
the  Great  Swamp,  commences  near  the  head  of  llie  bottom 
and  passes  soulhwar.ls  to  the  mouth  of  tbo  river  St.  Francis, 
penetrating  far  mto  tho  slate  of  Aikatisas.  This  swamp  is 
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Dbout  150  miles  in  length,  with  a width  varying  from  five  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  cypress-trees,  though  of 
superior  quality,  aro  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty or  removing  them.  Within  the  bottom  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  lagunes,  and  marshes,  but  it  contains  aUo 
inanv  isolated  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  whiclt  arc  ele- 
valeil  above  the  range  of  the  highest  floods.  The  bottom, 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  excellent  qualilv,  but  fow  seltlo- 
menls  have  been  matlc  in  it.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Cape  Girardeau  is  the  Tywapata  Bottom, 
which  is  aliout  twenty  miles  long,  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a thick  gn.iwth  of  timl>cr  and 
ruslu^s.  As  it  is  well  adapteil  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  several  sottlemcnts  have  been  formed 
on  it. 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  twelve  miles 
below  Capo  Girardeau,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  highest  part  lies  between  St.  Genevieve  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maramec,  w here  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some 
places  360  feel  above  tlie  water.  This  undulating  country 
extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasronade,  occupying  the 
basin  of  the  Merrimack  or  Maramoc  river  as  far  south  us  the 
leoil-mining  district.  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and 
forests,  the  lower  lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high 
grounds  very  thinly;  scarcely  a shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural 
meadows.  This  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which 
are  atlluenis  of  the  Missouri  river,  a range  of  low  lulls 
approaches  the  Miswniri.  rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
tlw  level  of  its  water.  They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  northern  ofiset  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
n region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Cirordeau  and  the  river  Gasconade  may  be  consiilcrcd 
the  most  northern  and  lowest  portion.  The  range  ex- 
tends from  this  point  in  a south-wei^tcrn  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  tbo  slate  of  Arkansas,  where  it  ter- 
minates on  the  banks  of  the  Kdl  River.  The  length  of  this 
mountain  tract  may  bo  450  miles,  ami  its  average  breadth 
about  150  miles.  It  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  portion  of  Missouri  whi'  h is  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  bordering  on  the  ca--<t  on  the  wide  bottom  of  the 
Mussissippi,  and  on  the  wi»t  on  the  undulating  country 
throuj»h  which  the  Osage  river  flows.  The  surface  of  this 
trort  IS  extremely  hilly,  broken,  and  mountainous  ; the  hills 
anil  mountains  rise  ftom  5UU  to  lUOO  feet  a!»ovo  llieir  base, 
though  not  so  high  us  in  Arkani^is,  where  they  attain  the 
height  of  1500  feel  and  more.  The  hills  aro  cxecvxlingly 
numerous,  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divined 
into  a multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, and  presenting  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  sandstone.  They  are  covered  with  a poor  soil, 
which  is  generally  shallow',  and  overgrown  almost  exclu- 
sively with  pitch-pinc,  cedar,  and  bramble.  Along  the 
numerous  rivers  which  originate  in  this  mountain  tract 
are  boUoms  of  moderate  extent,  which,  with  some  valley 
land,  aro  the  only  parts  of  it  which  have  a rich  soil, 
and  would  repav  culliration.  Few  settlements  however 
jiavc  been  lunneA  on  them,  because  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods  occo-sionally  i>rought  down  by  the  rivers  from 
the  lulls  and  mountains.  These  floods  como  so  suddenly, 
that  on  some  occasions  the  water  has  risen,  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  more  than  twenty  feet.  The  country  west  of 
this  mountain-region,  especially  the  basin  of  the  Oiiage 
river,  resembles  that  which  is  cast  of  the  river  Gasconade, 
its  surface  being  undulating  and  diversified  with  woodlands 
and  prairies.  But  the  prairies  cover  a much  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  forests,  in  addition  to  being  of  only 
moderate  extent,  produce  nothing  but  stunted  timber.  The 
dry  prairies  occupy  at  least  ninelceu-twentiolhs  of  the  sur- 
face. This  region  however  docs  not  extend  to  Iho  banks  of 
the  Missmin,  being  separated  from  it  by  a rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  extends  along  llie  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  to  that  of  the  Mine  river,  w ith  u width  of  four  or  five 
miles,  and  is  usually  denominate*!  the  Boon’s  Lick  country. 
This  bottom  contains  a considerable  number  of  scltk-mcnts, 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state. 
Oppo-ite  to  it  e\len<!.s  a similar  bottom  land  along  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Cfile  sans  Dcssoin  to 
Chariton  river.  These  two  tracts  are  better  settled  than  any 
other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 
near  the  couflueucoof  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  but 


the  greater  part  is  still  in  a natural  stale,  and  covered  with 
a deep  and  neavv'  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  Iho  Missouri,  which  comprehends 
about  ono-third  of  the  state,  the  fertile  tracts  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Those  of  tbo  last-mentioned  river,  though 
enually  extensive,  are  not  so  fertile  as  i1k»c  of  the  Missouri, 
which  appears  from  their  containing  less  forest  in  propor- 
tion to  (heir  area,  the  prairie  land  Ixiing  of  greater  extent 
and  occurring  more  frequently.  Tlic  surface  of  the  country 
between  these  two  large  rivers  is  in  general  undulating, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  abrupt  hills  and  pre- 
cipices. The  whole  is  diversifaxl  by  the  broad  v.iUeys  of  • 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  intervening  tracts  of  undulating 
upland,  which  are  united  with  the  valU^ys  by  gentle  slopes. 
The  woodlands  occur  only  ui>on  the  margins  of  the  water- 
courses, and  the  uplands  are  extensive  prairies  completely 
destitute  of  a timber-growth.  Tliese  prairies  o«;upy  at 
least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  region,  and  compre- 
hend some  of  the  best  land  in  the  slate,  which  howc^e^ 
cannot  be  cultivated  at  present,  as  they  supply  neither  wood 
nor  stone  for  making  fences. 

IHvers. — Tlie  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  bmindnr)'  fl)r 
550  miles,  and  the  Missouri  traverses  the  slate  from  west  to 
east,  with  a winding  course  of  about  400  miles.  [Missis- 
siPi'i.]  Some  of  their  attUients  require  notice.  "White 
River  and  Francis  river  are  describeil  in  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Maramec  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  only  a small 
river,  its  course  not  exceeding  100  miles;  but  it  Ls  impor- 
tant as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  and  affording  navigable 
channels  to  a fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country.  Salt 
River,  which  joins  the  Mis-sis-sippi  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  run*  more  than  200  miles  with 
rather  a gentle  course,  and  through  a tolerably  fertile  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  number  of  >*ettlements  is  increasing.  Of 
the  river*  which  join  the  Missouri,  the  Gasconade  and 
Oj-iigc  arc  the  principal.  The  Gasconade  Is  rather  small, 
and  rons  about  120  mile.* ; but  deriven  some  iuiportanco 
from  its  position,  though  the  number  of  settlements  on  its 
banks  is  small.  Tlic  Osage  river  rise*  in  the  plains  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a general 
direction  eaB!-nurth-cn.st  alM)ut  300  miles,  joining  the  Mis- 
souri veiy  near  near  the  centre  of  ihu  state.  On  its  northern 
hank  is  a tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  where  several  sctilcroent.*  have  been  made, 

It  is  navigable  through  the  greatt**l  part  of  iU  course. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  cold  and  extremely 
variable.  The  winters  are  severe  and  long.  Three  years 
out  of  five  the  Mississippi  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sometimes  it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more. 
Tlic  iuramers  are  often  hot,  but  subject  to  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  tum(>crature.  This  circum*itanco  iq 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  tho  north-western  wind^  whoso 
chilling  blast  is  experienced  over  all  the  counlricii  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  even  cost  of  them,  but  in 
this  state  they  a-ro  fell  in  all  their  force.  Though  they  aro 
dry  and  bracing,  they  produce  sudden  and  unpleasant 
changes  in  tho  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  l*lic  mean 
annual  temperature  of  St.  Louis  is  estimated  at  56*,  ur 
about  6*  more  than  that  of  London,  but  it  has  probably  been 
overrated. 

Production*. — Wheat  ami  Indian  com  are  the  staples  of 
this  state ; but  in  the  south-east  section  cotton  is  produced. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  may  be  expeete<l  in  a 
country  which  has  been  so  lately  settled.  It  seems  that 
mtwt  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England  would  grow  if 
they  were  attended  to.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated on  the  bottoms  along  the  Mississiippi.  Caille  abound 
where  the  b<illom»  and  prairies  arc  near  one  another.  In 
summer  they  feed  on  the  gras*  of  the  prairies,  and  in  winter 
on  the  cane  and  rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  numerous.  BulTali.>es  aro  met  with  in  large  hcnls 
un  the  prairies  cast  and  west  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and 
also  elk  and  deer.  The  animals,  which  are  killed  fur  their 
skins  only,  are  beavera,  otters,  bears,  foxes,  cols,  racoons, 
martens,  and  lynxes.  The  fur  trade  however  has  some- 
what decreased  of  late  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  chiefly  consists  of  lead,  coal,  iron,  and 
salt.  The  principal  lead  region  is  in  Wushiiigion  county, 
on  both  sides  of  Big  River,  an  ullluent  of  the  Maramec 
river,  and  exlemls  about  1 VO  miles  in  length  by  40  in  widih ; 
but  this  mineral  occurs  in  detached  mas»es  in  other  place* 
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olao,  between  White  River  and  theMisMuri,  In  some  years 
tbe^e  mines  have  produml  more  than  one  million  uf  pound*. 
Coal  exists  in  several  plares,  hut  it  is  not  worked,  though 
it  must  soon  beetnne  of  iraiwrtnnco  in  a country  which  is  so 
cold  and  so  generally  destitute  of  wood.  Iron-ore  iu  abun- 
dance ocnirs  in  the  hills. 

Jnhaf/itants.-^lheTti  are  still  some  aboriginal  tril>cs  within 
ihisstate.  The  Delawares  ami  Shawanese.oi  Shawncos,  with 
some  Creeks,  Choektaws.  and  Chicka.saws,  have  emigrated 
from  the  countries  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ami  retired  into 
the  rountry  extending  bctwc'en  the  White  and  St.  Francis 
river*,  where  they  live  in  large  and  commodionhly  built 
houses.  They  cultivate  maixe  and  vegetables,  and  rear 
horses  and  cattle,  but  have  not  abandoned  hunting.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  slate  are  the  Oi,agcs.  who  have 
their  permanent  dwellings  in  villages  beyond  the  boundary- 
line.  near  the  haad-walors  of  the  Osage  river;  but  their 
hunting-grounds  extend  within  the  territories  of  Missouri. 
They  also  cultivate  maize,  pumpkins,  beans,  water-melons, 
and  squashes.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  lhe*e 
tribes  is  stated  to  exceed  ilvo  thousand.  Tlie  remaining 
population  consists  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  )B20  their 
number  amounted  to  66,586,  of  which  55,988  were  whites, 
876  froc  persons  of  colour,  and  I0,'222  slaves.  In  1830 
the  number  had  increased  to  140,190,  of  which  115,200 
Were  free  people  and  24,990  slaves. 

Political  7>rr»>»o»i  and  Towns- — Missouri  is  divided  into 
31  counties;  but  some  extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sections,  are  not  yet  laid 
out  in  counties.  The  scat  of  the  government  is  Jefferson, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river  The  most 
considerable  place  is  St.  Louis,  which  stands  on  the  gently 
sloping  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  below 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  buildings  spread  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  to  the  brow  of  the  batik,  beyond  which 
the  country  extends  iu  a level  and  mostly  opeti  prairie.  In 
1816  the  population  amounted  only  to  200U,  but  it  is  now 
much  incruosed.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  this  place,  which  is  a dep6t  for  all  European  and 
foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
rivers.  The  channels  by  which  St.  Louis  is  supplied  with 
them  are  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  river.  Four 
steam  boats  were  employed  in  its  trade  in  1834,  measuring 
more  than  lOOO  tons.  St.  Genevieve,  with  2090  inhabitants, 
on  the  Mi:-M8sippi,  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  winch  is  brought  down  by  the  Maramec  river. 
In  the  mining  district  is  Potosi,  a small  but  thriving  place. 
New  Madrid,  a small  place,  in  the  ncinity  of  which  cotton 
is  grown,  stands  also  on  the  Mississippi : it  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake  in  1811.  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  1290  inhabitants,  and 
sumo  commerce  with  the  country  about  the  town.  Franklin, 
on  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mine  river,  has 
1590  inhabitants,  and  is  the  starting  place  for  the  cara- 
vans which  visit  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico,  and  go  even  to 
Chihuahua. 

There  is  a Roman  Catholic  college  at  St.  Louis,  conducted 
by  the  .Tesuils,  and  another  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Bois-Brul6  Bottom.  The  principal  sects  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Mnm{factures  and  Commerce.— Most  manufactured  ar- 
ticles arc  imported  from  the  stales  cast  of  the  Mississippi. 
Commerce  is  limited  to  the  export  of  Indian  corn  and  live 
stock,  with  cotton  in  a moderate  quantity,  and  lead.  Besides 
its  own  live  stock,  many  horses  and  mules  which  arc  im- 
]iortcd  from  Mexico  are  sent  to  the  states  farther  east. 
Furs  still  form  a considerable  article.  The  imixirts  chielly 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  with  some  colonial  goods 
and  wine. 

History  and  Constitution, — Although  this  country  for 
more  than  a century  had  been  visited  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  no  seltlenienl  was  fanned  before  1763.  In  this 
year  bt. Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  17C4  St.  Louis.  Bat 
these  and  a few  other  ]ilaccs  nnnained  in  a backward  stale 
up  to  189.1,  when  the  United  States  got  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  tlien  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The 
following  year  the  stale  now  called  l^uUiana  was  sepa- 
raJed  from  it,  and  Missouri  became  a separate  lerrilory. 
In  1821  it  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Union,  ami 
formed  its  constitution.  Slavery  is  allowed  in  tins  state. 
The  legisialive  burly  composed  of  two  assemblies,  a senate 


and  a house  of  representatives.  The  members  of  both  aro 
chosen  by  all  the  free  citizens  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year.  Tlio  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  elected,  with  the  licuicnaut-govcriior,  every  four 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  The  judges  are  ap]Kiinted  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate*: 
they  hold  ofUce  during  good  liehaviour,  but  nut  beyond  the 
age  of  65  years.  Mi**ouri  sends  two  members  to  the 
senate,  and  one  to  the  house  of  represeutatives  at  Wash- 
ington. 

(Darby's  Vino  of  Ow  Vuxted  Slates;  Wanlen's  Account 
qf  the  United  Stales  ; Jatnes’s  Account  qf  an  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  by  J/q/V,r  Lntt^ ; Pikes 
Exploratory  Travels  through  the  U'eslern  Territory  of 
Sorlh  America;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source 
of  the  Missouri ; Pitkin’s  Vtewqf  the  Commerce 

ff  the  United  States  of  America.) 

MIST.  The  vapour  of  water,  when  mixed  with'  air  of 
the  same  or  a higher  temperature,  is  invisible ; but  when  the 
tempumture  of  the  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vapour, 
the  vapour  becomes  visible,  and  forms  a mitt.  Water,  m 
the  state  of  vapour,  is  continually  rising  into  the  atmo- 
sphere at  all  the  usual  temperatures.  At  and  even  below 
the  freezing-point  water  evapurales,  and  ice  and  snow,  in  a 
dr}'  atmosphere,  gradually  disappear  without  becoming 
liquid.  But  as  heat  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
water  into  vapour,  the  quantity  produced,  other  tlimgs 
remaining  the  same.  U in  pro|iortiou  to  the  temperature ; so 
that  in  very  hot  weather  the  air  is  not  easily  saturated 
with  vapour,  and  in  cold  weather  evaporation  is  slow : tlius 
there  is  more  vapour  in  the  air  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  in  hut  countries  than  in  temperate  chmules,  in  all 
cases  where  similar  surfaces  of  water  are  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  air  diminishes  nearly  uniforiuW  with  the 
temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  pules.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  air  will  hold  at  any  given 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is  nearer 
at  tlie  point  of  saturation,  a very  small  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature renders  the  air  misty,  and  a further  reduction  con- 
verts (he  vapour  into  rain. 

As  every  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  a 
tendency  to  desli-oy  the  transparency  of  the  vapour  which  it 
contains,  the  atmosphere  in  uur  variable  climate  is  seldom 
very  clear.  Soon  after  sunrise  however,  in  fair  weather, 
the  vapour  near  the  earth  having  been  precipitated  by  the 
night-cold  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  the  sloping  rays  of  the 
sun  having  little  power  to  raise  mure  vapour,  the  air  is 
almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  every  object  has  a clear- 
ness and  sharpness  of  outline  which  it  never  has  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day. 

When  the  mi^t  is  very  thick,  it  is  called  a fog.  The  fogs 
which  frequently  occur  in  London  in  the  w inter  arise  from 
the  large  quantity  uf  vapour  produced  by  a great  city  being 
condensed  by  col^ : and  as  it  is  not  carried  on  by  winds,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  smoke,  and  forms  a thick  mjss  in  and  about 
the  town  : while  at  a short  distance  the  air  is  uflen  quite 
clear,  and  the  limits  of  the  fog  may  be  dislinctlv  ob- 
served. 

When  the  vapours  in  (lie  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
aro  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  form  clouds. 
[Ci-OUD.]  When  those  near  the  surface  of  the  eanli  are 
ppecipilaled  upon  cold  objects,  they  formdcK’  an^h  jar-frost. 
[Dbw] 

M18TONUSK,  one  of  the  Creo  Indian  names  for  the 
American  badger,  Mfles  habradoria  (Sab.). 

MIT.AU,  MITTAU,  or  MIETAU,  a government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  is  compo.sed  of  the  anlient  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  and  Scmgallcn  or  Scmigallia.  It  is  situated  between 
56®  29' and  57"  45' N.  lat.,  and  between  22"  38' and  25"  IS' 
E.  long.  Its  area  is  10,900  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 600,000.  [CouRLAND.]  Mitau,  the  capital  (in 
I.cUunian,  Julgawa),  in  56*  40'  N.  lat.  and  23*  43'  E. 
long.,  lies  on  the  Drixe,  a small  stream  which  falls  into 
tlie  Aa  a few  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  Jacob’s 
canal,  which  was  complctetl  in  1822,  and  supplies  the  town 
with  water.  It  was  founded  in  1272  by  Conrad  von  Meduii. 
1 he  town  is  surrounded  with  old  much-decayed  ramparts, 
and  has  16,500  inhabitants,  among  whom  arc  2700  Jews. 
There  aro  nine  churches  of  the  several  Christian  sects,  a 
Kynagoguo,  a gymnasium,  founded  in  1775,  which  has  a mu- 
seum, an  observatory,  a library  of  24,000  volumes,  and  a 
separate  Cree-masoos*  library  of  16,000  volumes;  there  aro 
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several  vell'Ordered  schools  and  charitahlo  institutions. 
The  town,  which  lies  in  a flat  marshy  spot  near  the  Aa,  has 
not  an  inviting  appearance,  though  it  is  not  closely  built ; 
it  contains  large  gardens  within  the  walls,  and  has  Mime 
broad,  straight,  regularly  built  strocU,  only  a Tew  of  which 
however  are  paved.  Outof  tho  townisthc  fine  palace  (which 
was  never  completed),  the  former  residence  of  tho  dukes  of 
Courland,  but  now  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufac- 
tures are  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Mitau  was  for  several 
years  (prior  to  tho  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807)  the  residence  of 
Louis  XVllI.,  king  of  Franco,  during  his  exile. 

MITURADATES.  or  MITHRIDA'TES,  a common 
name  among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to  have 
been  furmed  from  Mitra,  or  3/i/^ro,  tho  Persian  name  for 
the  sun.  and  the  root  do,  signifying  * to  give,’  which  occurs 
in  most  of  tlie  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  naroo  how- 
ever was  written  in  several  ways.  In  Herodotus  (i.  110) 
we  find  Mtrpo^riTC ; in  Xenophon  (Aaab.,  vit,  8,  $ 25), 
MtOpt^driic ; in  the  Septuagint  (£2x0,  i.  8,  iv.  7X  Mdlpa^dnic, 
which  represents  the  Hebrew  I and  in  Tacitus 

xii..  c.  10),  AfcAcrda/er.  On  ibc  Greeks  coins  it  is 
written  Mitbradates. 

A lari^o  class  of  names  in  diifcrent  dialects  of  the  Iiido- 
Gerroanic  languages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mitbri- 
dates.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  names  Vevadatla^ 
]Iaradaita,  Indrada/ta,  Somadatitiy  that  is,  ‘ given  by  the 
go<ls,* ' by  Hara  or  Siva,’  ‘ by  Indra,’  * by  Soma,  or  tho 
moon  and  in  Greek,  such  names  as  ThetxioUu,  Diodoiits, 
Zenodotm,  and  llenxiotut.  In  Pc^^ian  names  tho  sumo 
termination  occurs ; as  in  the  H<*rmi$daies  of  Agatbia-s  the 
PharandaUt  and  ihxerendatei  of  Herodotus  (vii.  67,  ix.  76), 
and  ihc  .1/uda/cs  of  Curtins  (v.  3). 

Milro,or  Mithm,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  Imre  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz. 
The  mysteries  of  Mitlua  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian  religion  under 
the  Sassaitidflo;  but  wc  <lo  not  read  of  llie  worship  of  iho 
sun  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde, 
//»>/.  rel.  vet.  Pers.,c,  4,  p.  loy.)  Tho  word  is  evidently 
the  same  as  mi7ra,onc  of  tho  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit. 
Tills  word  also  appears  in  many  other  antieiit  Persian 
names,  as  M»r(v>#3nriic  (Herod.,  iil.  120),  *lOa/urpfjv  (ix.  102), 
*19a/idrpi)c(vii.  G7),  Zipnuirpijclvii.  68),  &c. ; and  in  Mtrp^oc, 
McOpiVpjc,  or  MiOpiji'rjC  (Xenoph.,  Hel/.,u»  6 Arrian,  Anub-t  i. 

1 7,  ill.  IG),  which  appear  to  be  derivatives.  (Pott’s  Eiymo 
Ingische  Forschungen,  i.,  p.  xlvii.,  icc. ; Rosen,  in  Journal 
0/  Education,  ix.,  p.  334,  335.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  M>- 
thridates  were  tho  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  dosrended 
from  Arlabazca,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  Magi,  R.C.  521.  (Florus,  iii.  5 ; Diod.,  xix.  40 ; 
Polvb..  V.  43.)  The  following  is  a list  of  these  kings:— 

MITHRIDATES  l.,of  whom  little  is  known.  (Aristot., 
Ve  V.  10.) 

MITHRIDATES  II.  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  11.,  h.c. 
363.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which 
were  carrie<l  on  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
niul  being  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  ex- 
tended his  paternal  dominions,  whence  ho  is  frequently 
suniamctl  the  founder  (rrieroc)  of  tho  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  Hu  was  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus.  b.c.  302,  at  Cius,  in  Mysla,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  according  to  Lucian  (.l/ocro6n  c.  13), 
liecnusc  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  interests  of  Cas- 
bandcr. 

MITHRIDATES  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  from 
d.c.302  to  266. 

MITHRIDATES  IV., B.c.  240-190?,  the  son  of  Ariobar- 
zancs  III.,  was  left  a minor  by  his  father.  Ho  attacked 
Sinope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Phamacca,  and 
carried  on  war  against  Eumencsll.  He  was  in  closo  alliance 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  prv^sents  to  that  people,  to 
repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake.  (Polyb.,  v.  89,  90.) 
He  married  the  sister  of  Scleucus  Callinicus,  by  which 
alliance  ho  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter  was 
married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

MITHRIDATES  V.,  sumamed  Evergetes,  reigned  from 
about  156  to  120  B.C.  He  was  an  nlly  of  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  them  in  tho  third  Punic  war  with  a considerable 
llect.  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 
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MITHRIDATES  VI.,  b.c.  12u,  surnamed  Eupatof,  and 
called  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only  eleven 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father;  and  during  his  mi- 
nority his  life  was  frequently  in  danger  from  the  numerous 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  U said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered  hy  himself,  which 
was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  most  violent 
poisons.  (PUn.,  A/.  A^.,  xxhi.  77  ; xxv.  3;  xxix.  8.)  Mi- 
thridates  possessed  a strong  mind  and  a vigorous  body ; lie 
excelled  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his 
early  years  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit. 
He  hod  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature ; and.  according  to  Pliny,  was  able  to 
converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages  (H.  N.,  xx.  3). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  tho  go- 
vernroont  into  his  own  hands,  ho  attacke<l  the  Colchi  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection.  The  next 
aenuisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said 
to  nave  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylieroenes  II., 
king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  b.c.  121.  PortofPa- 
phlagonia  he  nve  to  Nicomodcs  11-,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was,  next  to  Mithridates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Afiia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however  was  jealous  of  tho  in- 
creasing power  of  Mithridates ; and  on  the  death  of  Arian- 
thes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  married  a sister  of 
Milhndalcs,  Nicomeues  married  his  widow,  and  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  Aria- 
ralhcs.  Mithridates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomodcs,  and  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  Vlll.  In  a 
few  months  aflcrwards  ho  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  conferonco,  who  placed  a srm  of  his  own  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the 
late  king,  and  a pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicomedea 
represented  as  a son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  bis  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedea 
applied  to  Romo ; and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  weaken  tho  power  of  Mithridates,  declarefl  both 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free  states,  but  allowed 
tlie  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  request,  to  elect  Ariobar* 
zancs  as  their  kiug.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into 
ullianco  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage ; and  with  his  assistance  he  ex- 
iled Ariobarzancs  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
icomedes  HI.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  bis  father,  of 
Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  tho  Romans 
for  assistance,  who  reinstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and 
sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Aquilius,  to  support 
them. 

A war  with  the  Romans  was  how  inevitable,  and  Mithri- 
dates  conducted  it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Roman 
armies  were  defeated  one  after  another;  Aquilius  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold  poured 
down  his  throat;  and  in  b.c.  88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  In  the  same  year  he 
commanded  all  Romans  to  leave  the  countr}' ; but  befuru 
they  coukl  do  so,  they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  80,090.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  tbu 
command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred 
which  the  Asiatics  boro  towards  tho  Romans,  is  doubtful. 
Tho  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  on  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  his  power,  together  with  several  other  places 
in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who  offered 
him  any  vigorous  resistance,  were  attackid,  but  without 
success. 

In  B.c.  87,  Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the 
1st  of  March  in  the  following  year.  Sulla  followed  up  this 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Arimelaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dales,  near  Cheronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  another 
victory  near  Orchomenus. 

During  (he  successes  of  Sulla  in  Greece,  the  of 

Marius  had  obtained  the  ascendency  in  Romo ; and  Fltccus, 
who  had  been  consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sulla 
in  tho  command.  Flaccus  however  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but 
who  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  against  Mithridates  iu  Asia  with  groat  success.  The 
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\ictoric8  of  Fimbria,  and  the  Mate  of  jwirtics  at  Rome,  made 
Sulla  anxious  for  peace,  which  wiia  at  length  agreed  upon 
(■.C.  64)  on  condition  (hat  Mithridatee  should  abandon  nil 
hia  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bilbynia  to  Nicomcdcs, 
and  ^ppa^ia  to  Ariobarzancs. 

But  this  war  was  scarcely  finished  before  MiUiridateti  was 
again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates 
had  oullcoted  a larro  army  to  cany  on  war  against  the 
Colchi.  Munena,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or 
pretending  to  perceive  a disposition  in  Mithridates  to  renew 
the  war,  soism  the  opporlunitv  of  enriching  himst-lf,  and, 
without  any  authoritv  from  the  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  and  collected  much  plunder. 
Mithridates,  having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate,  col- 
lected an  army  to  defond  his  aoroinions,  and  completely 
defeated  Mursna  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  But  as  Sulla 
was  displeased  with  Murtena  for  having  attacked  Mithri- 
datei,  the  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture 
Was  avoided  for  the  present. 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mithridates  employed  him* 
self  in  making  preparations  fora  mnewal  of  the  war;  and 
in  ».c.  75  ho  broke  the  treaty  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Biihynia.  Lucullus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  s.c.  74,  and  commenced 
the  campaign  by  besieging  Cvzicus,  a city  on  the  Propontis 
which  bad  been  supplied  by  Mithridates  with  every  di*scrip- 
tion  of  military  Btoroa.  In  the  following  year  Mithridates 
made  an  etfort  to  relievo  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by 
Lucullus,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pontus.  He  was  soon 
after  followed  by  iXcullus.  and  having  lost  anot  her  bottle  at 
Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Poiitus  and  Bitbvnio,  he  fiud  into 
Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigrancs.  Ifis  own  sun  Ma- 
chares,  who  bad  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Buxine,  refused  to  assist  Ins 
father,  and  provided  for  his  own  safely  by  making  peace 
with  Lucullus. 


In  u.c.  C*J,  Tigrancs  was  completely  defeated  by  Lucullus, 
during  the  absence  of  Mithrnlatrs,  near  his  capital  Tigra- 
nucertii.  which  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In 
the  following  year  Tigranes  was  again  dofoatod,  together 
with  Mithridates,  near  Arlaxata;  but  Lucullus  was  not 
able  to  derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  fVom 
his  Ticiories,  in  consc>quence  of  the  mutinous  disposiiion  of 
hia  troops.  [Lucru.rs  ] Mithridates  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  another  army  without  opposition;  and  having  re- 
turned to  Pontus.  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  TriarKis, 
with  the  lost  of  7000  mon,  before  Lucullus  could  march  to 
his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others;  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  hi's  authority ; and 
the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing  nil  the 
acimisitions  they  had  made  during  tho  war  But  the  power 
of  Mitliridatcs  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation ; and  on 
the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command,  b.c.  60.  tho 
war  was  soon  brought  to  an  ond.  Mithridates  was  dofoatod 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  in  consequence  of 
Tigranes  having  submitted  to  Pompoy,  lio  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  who  ro- 
oeived  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support.  The 
spirit  of  Mithridates  hod  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity; 
and  ho  purposed,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  Colchi  and 
Scythians,  to  carry  into  execution  a plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  in  bis  earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching 
through  Tbracia  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from 
the  north.  But  these  plans  were  frustrated  by  tho  plots  of 
his  eldest  son  Plmrnaces,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his 
side,  and  deprived  his  father  of  tho  throne.  Unwilling  to 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  b.c.  03,  at  lUo  ago  of  Ob  or  6'J,  after  a reign 
of  fifty-sovon  years. 


(Appian’s  3/iVArfdo/ic  Strabo;  Livy’s  Eftitnmef; 
Plutarch’s  Liv^s  of  S%iUa  and  Lx^ulln*  ; Justin ; Velleius 
Paterculus:  Clinton’s  Ftuti  //ef/mtet,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  8, 
* Kings  of  Pontus.’) 

MITHRAS.  [Mithradatks.] 

MITHRAX.  [MAiiDjB,  Tol.  xiv.,  p.  299.] 

MITRA.  (Zoolim-.)  IVoltjta.] 

MITRAL  VALm  [Hbabt.] 

MITRE  (from  mitra,  a head-band  or  diademX  the 
crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  tlio  bead  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  in  some  instances  by  abbots,  upon 
solemn  occasions.  Tlie  original  meaning  of  Mitra,  as  It 
appears  from  Homor,  is  a * band  ’ or  ‘ belt,'  adapted  to  pro- 
tect the  hiwer  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used  by  later  writers 
to  signify  a band  for  the  head,  worn  by  tho  Greek  females; 
and  also  more  particularly  to  indicate  tho  head-dress  worn 
by  Lvdians,  Phrygians,  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
whk'ii  is  sometimes  called  the  Phrygian  cap  or  bonnet.  It 
is  not  known  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  tho  hierarchy. 
Gough,  in  bis  'Sepulchral  Monuments,*  vol.  i.,  p.  cliii., 
says,  *Tlie  mitres  ut  Christian  prelates  were  burrowed  from 
tho  Apex  or  Tutulus  of  the  Mamcn  Dialis.'  The  pope  has 
four  mitres,  w'hich  arc  more  or  less  rich  according  to  the 
solemnity  of  tho  fcast-ilays  upon  which  they  are  lo  be  worn. 
Tho  ranlinals  nntiontly  wore  mitres,  before  the  hat,  winch 
was  first  granted  to  them  by  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245. 
Furctiilrc,  in  his  ' DictionnairoUiiii'crsellc,'  says  that  it  was 
not  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  abbots  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  mitres.  ITic  Prcmonstraiensians  protmroil 
a Constitution,  which  a'as confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
th;it  all  the  abbots  of  their  order  should  wear  them. 

In  England  the  Mitre  was  certainly  used  by  bishops  as 
early  ns  tTie  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  as  lung  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  tho  state.  Since 
that  time  tho  mitre  has  appeared  only  as  an  heraldic  ensign. 
Eurroounting  tho  episcopal  coat  of  arms,  unless  perhaps  in 
some  occasional  instance,  such  as  Evelyn  refers  to  in  his 
'Diary.’  He  .“ays:  ‘20lh  Dec.  1061.— The  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester preached  at  tho  abbey  at  the  Aincral  of  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  was  a de- 
cent solemnity.  There  was  a silver  mi'(re  with  episaipal 
nibc.s  borne  by  (bo  herald  before  the  horse,  which  was  fol- 
low’cd  hy  (he  duke  his  brother,  and  all  the  bishops,  with 
divers  noblemen.’  (Evelyn’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  343.)  An- 
lientlv.  the  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
from  liishop  to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  manuscripU 
is  nn  order,  dated  1st  July,  4th  Hen.  VI.,  for  deliveriug  to 
Archbishop  Chtchely  tho  mitre  which  bad  been  worn  by 
hi?  predecessor.  That  it  was  an  ornament  of  great  ex- 
jii'n-jc  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  tnat  Arch- 
liishop  Pechcham’s  new  mitre,  in  I2b6,  cost  173/.  4r.  I<f. 
(See  Durand’s  Ereerpts  frum  the  iMmbeth  liegttiers ; 
MS.  Hrit.  Afiis.) 

As  an  heraldic  ornament  the  mitre  of  a bish^  is  only 
surrounded  by  a fillet  set  with  precious  stooea.  The  arch- 
! bishitp’s  mitre  issues  from  a ducal  coronet. 

MITRE'LLA.  [Voluta.1 
MITRE'OLA.  IVi.litaJ 

I MITTIMUS,  a legal  term  applied  to  certain  writs  and 
wanints  In  which  the  word  miitimusy  * Wo  (the  king)  send,’ 
is  expressed  or  implied. 

If  a record  of  one  court  be,  for  any  purpose,  required  to 
He  transmitted  to  another,  as  one  court  can  exercise  no 
direct  authority  over  another,  the  course  is,  for  a writ  to 
issue  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  king’s  name,  requiring  (lie 
court  ill  which  the  record  is.  to  certify  the  same  to  the  king 
in  Chancery ; and  when  the  record  is  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  hy  this  writ  (of  certiorari),  it  is  sent  from 
the  Chancery  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  wanted  by  writ  of 
mittimus. 

The  term  is  however  in  more  frc(|uent  use  as  applied  to 
the  warrant  by  which  magistrates  commit  and  /tend  persons 
charged  before  them  with  ofTenccs  to  tho  proper  cusloily,  in 
order  that  ih^  may  be  furthcoming  to  answer  the  charge, 
when  ripe  fur  judicial  decision.  This  warrant  maj’  be  cither 
in  the  name  of  the  king  or  in  that  of  tho  committing  uiagU- 
traic,  but  the  term  • mittimus’  is  used,  even  when  the  latter, 
which  is  now  the  more  common  course,  is  adopteiL 
As  to  w hat  persons  maylte  committed,  the  place  to  which 
tlicy  may  bo  sent,  the  form  of  tho  warrant.  &c.,  see  numa's 
Ju^ttre,  title  'Criminal  Law  CoramitraonU’  i.-vii. 

MITU,  a name  for  some  of  the  Curassow  birds.  [Cra 
Ciu.B,  vol.  vili.,  p.  129.J 
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MITYLE'NK.  [L««bo»] 


Coto  of  Lv^Lot. 

BnU*h  Artunl  liu. 


MIXTURES,  in  Pharranry,  signify  liquid  medicines  con- 
sisting of  sovt^ral  ingredients,  either  in  a sitaie  of  tnochatti- 
cal  suspension  in  some  viscid  medium,  or  in  a state  of  com- 
plete solution.  In  prc]>aring  these,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mix  in  the  same  ]»ns>cviphon  substances  which  exercise 
an  antagonizing  aelion  on  the  bixly,  or  which  are  incom]>a- 
tihio,  from  one  ingredient  decom]h>sing  another.  Some- 
times however  it  is  the  substance  resulting  from  tlio  decom- 
{losiiion  of  one  or  more  of  the  cimsiituent  articles  which  is 
wUhed,  as  in  the  (‘ompound  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  this 
case  derutn)>asilion  of  the  materials  is  indispensable. 

No  greater  quantitv  of  a mixture  should  bo  prepared  at 
one  time  than  is  likely  to  be  used  before  the  compound  is 
spoiled,  either  by  the  atmosphere,  if  the  materials  are  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  or  by  the  action  of  the  various  ingredients 
on  each  other. 

MNK'MIA.  [CiLior.RADA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  165.] 

MNEMONICS.  [Memory.] 

MNEMO'SYNE.  [Mlsks.] 

MO.AB  a l>eople  descended  from  Moab,  the  son 

of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  {Gen.,  xix.  37),  and  conse- 
quently rclatud  to  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  we  find  them 
rluM.dy  connected  in  their  subsequent  history.  [Ammo- 
NiTKS.}  The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as  dwelling 
in  the  country  on  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  tho  nver 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Arnon  <Wady  Modjeh), 
from  winch  they  had  driven  out  tlio  Kmim,  who  were  said  to 
be  a tribe  of  giants.  {Deut.,  ii.  1 1 ; Gfn.,x\v.  5.)  Tlic plains 
on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  called  fn^m 
them  the  Plains  of  Moah.  (A'um/i.,  xxii.  I ; Jo*h.,  xiii.  3J  ; 
Dent.,  xxxiv.  1,8.)  Before  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites they  had  been  dispoaaicssod  by  the  Araurites  of  the 
evuntr)'  north  of  tho  Arnon,  wbieh  was  thenceforth  their 
northern  boundar)'.  xxi.  13.  26  ; xxii.  36 ; 

xi.  16.)  [Auoritxs.]  At  tho  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  trilvcs  of  Israel,  this  tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reubtm 
and  Gad. 

By  the  command  of  God,  tho  Israelites  left  Moab  in  un- 
clislurbeil  possession  of  their  country.  {Deut.,  ii.  9;  Judgee, 
xi.  15,  18;  2 C/iron.,xx.  10.)  But  while  the  Lraeliles,  after 
cunquering  tho  Amurites,  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  Ualak,thc  king  of  Moah,  sent  fur  the  prophet  Balaam  to 
curse  them.  {Sumb.,  xxii.'- xxiv.)  Balaam  found  himself 
compelled  by  a divine  impulse  to  bless  the  people  whom  ho 
meant  to  curse,  but  was  mure  successful  in  seducing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  (iVu//i6.,  xxv.  1 ; xxxi.  16 ; Rev.*  ii.  1 4.) 
For  this  oflence,  and  for  neglecting  to  assist  tho  Israelites 
on  their  march,  tho  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  oon- 
gre^tion  of  God  to  the  tenth  gcneraliuu.  (Dca/.,  \xiii.  3, 
4 ; S'ehem.,  xiii.  1 , 2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Aiualek,  invaded  the  land  of  the 
l&raeliics,  and  ruled  over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They 
were  at  last  delivenxl  by  Ehud,  who  assassinatoil  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab.  {Judges,  iii.  12*311.)  After  this  time  it  ap- 
pears from  the  buux  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a ))oriod  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Saul  warred 
against  Moab  (I  Sam.,  xiv.  47).  and  David  made  them  tri- 
butary to  Israel  (2  Sum.,  ii.  6).  Tho  tribute  which  they 
paid  consisted  of  sheep  and  lambs.  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.)  AAur 
the  partition  of  tho  kingdom,  wc  find  Moab  subject  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after  thu  death 
of  Ahab,  ill  n.c.  697.  (2  Kings,  i.  1 ; uL  5 ; and  /s.,  xvi.  1.) 
Jcboraro,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assUled  bv  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  defeated  them  in  a great  Wtlle,  but  failed  to 
subduu  them.  (2  Kings,  iii.  6-27.)  Soon  after  this,  Moab, 
witli  the  Ammonites  and  other  nations,  invaded  Judah,  but 
the  iuvaders  quarrelled  among  themselves  anil  destroyed 
each  other.  (2  Chron.,  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Juaah,  about 
}i  C.  X36,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  Israel. 
(2  Kings,  xiii.  20.)  It  is  probable  that  aAcr  tho  tribes  of 
Koubuii  and  Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 
pdcser  (about  n-c.  740),  the  Moabites  recovered  the  country 


they  had  formerly  poasossed  north  of  the  Arnon,  for  laaiah 
(XV.,  xvi.)  speaks  of  towns  of  tho  Moabitos  in  that  district; 
but  frem  (ho  same  prophecy  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
again  driven  back  over  the  Arnon  by  the  Assyrians,  la 
common  with  the  other  nations  on  tho  borders  of  Palestine, 
the  Moabites  were  subdued  by  Nebucbadnezxar,  under 
whom  they  made  war  upon  Judah.  (2  A'm^s,  xxiv.  2.)  From 
Jeremiah,  xxviL,  it  would  appear  that  near  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiab,  tho  Moabites  and  oUier  nuighbounog 
nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. but  without  immediate  success,  os  the  rebellion 
of  Zedekiah  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign.  <2  Kings,  xxiv.  29 ; xxv.  1.)  According  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  wore  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  tho  fifth  year  after  tho  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  (Antiq.,  x.  9,  7).  ‘^is  may  have  been  the  event 
referred  to  in  tho  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  b-ll)  and 
Zephaniah  (ii.  6-11).  The  Moabites  are  incidentally  men- 
tionod  in  several  other  pasbages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  Josephus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  tbreateninga 
against  Uiem.  Their  name  ultimately  diiiappeared  in  that 
of  the  Arabians. 

The  Moabites  were  a pastoral  people.  (2  Kings,  iiL  4.) 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also 
produced  com  and  wine.  (Ruth,  i.  1;  Is.,  xvi.  6-lU.)  It 
contained  many  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  was  well 
watered  by  the  Arnon,  the  Zered.  and  other  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josephus  Mwo^ric. 
{Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  3.  3 ; iv.  6.  2),  and  corrreponds  to  part  of 
the  present  disirict  of  Keruk.  Sevural  cities  of  Moab  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  (/r.,  xv.,  xvi.,  &c.)  Tho 
capital  was  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moub  {Deut.,  ii.  9),  afterwards 
called  Areopolis.  Its  ruins,  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Rabba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  near  a stream 
which  is  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome  states  Uiat  tho 
city  was  desiruyeil  by  an  eartliquako  in  his  youtli.  Tho 
(Xiuntry  of  Moab  was  well  pemd^,  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous ruins  found  there.  Tbe  Moabites  were  governed. 
W kings  {Sumb;  xxii.  4 ; Judges,  iii.  12  ; 1 <Sam.,  xxiL  3 ; 
Jer.,  xxvU.  3)  and  inferior  princes  (Numb.,  xxii.  6,  14; 
xxiii.  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Baal-peor  and  ChumiKih  (Aum6.,  xxv.  1-4;  ‘I  Kings,  xxiii. 
13).  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they  offered  human 
bucrifices  (2  Kings,  iii.  27). 

( Relandi, /^afes/rna Calinet's  Dic/ionary  ; Winer’s  Bib* 
lisches  ReaUcbrterbuch  ; Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Syrto.) 

MOALLAKAT.  [Arabia,  p.  219.] 

MOBILE.  [Alabama] 

M(X;ARANGUA.  or  MONAMATAPA.  [Sofala.] 

MOCHA.  [Arabi.k.] 

MOCKING  BIRD,  tho  vulgar  name  for  that  singular 
Songster  the  Mimic  Thrush  of  Cvtliam,  Turdus  wlyglottut 
of  Ijnna*u3  and  authors,  Orpheus  pulygluttus  of  Swainson, 
and  Mimus pjlyglottui  of  Buie. 

Generic  Character.  [Mkrulid.*,  ante,  p.  122.] 

Descriptiun.^Male.  Upper  parts  of  tho  head,  neck,  and 
back,  dark  brownish  ash ; and,  when  iicw-moulled,  a fine 
light  grey;  wings aiid'tail  nearly  black, thu  first  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  U|qx!il  with  white ; primary  coverts,  in  some 
males  wholly  white,  in  others  tinged  with  brown.  Three 
first  primariu:^  whito  from  their  roots  as  far  us  their  coverts ; 
white  on  thu  next  six,  extending  from  an  inch  to  one  and 
three-fourths  farther  down,  descending  equally  on  both 
sides  of  tho  feather ; tbe  tail  is  cuneiform,  Inc  two  exterior 
feathers  wholly  white ; the  rest,  except  the  inidillu  uium, 
tipped  with  white;  chin  white;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  a brownish-white,  much  purer  in  wild  birds 
than  in  those  that  have  been  domesticated  ; iris  of  tho  eyo 
yellowish  croam-eolourcd,  inclining  to  golden;  hill  black, 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  w hitisb  ; legs  and  feet  black 
and  strong. 

Female  very  much  rcserahltng  the  male,  but  the  whito  is 
less  pure,  spreads  over  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  primaries, 
does  not  descend  so  fur,  and  extends  considerably  farther 
down  on  tho  broad  than  on  the  narrow  stdu  of  tbe  reathers. 
Tbe  black  is  also  more  of  a brownbih  cast. 

Young  birds  with  the  breast  spotte<l  like  that  of  a thrush : 
y<^ung  male  with  the  white  on  tho  wing  broader  and  of 
greater  puritv  than  in  tho  female.  (Wilson.) 

Habtts,  keprtsiuctitm,  — TIig  extraordinary  vocal 
(H>wers  of  this  wonderful  song-bird  and  bis  lively  habits, 
as  recorded  by  eye  and  car  witnesses,  are  so  uncommon, 
that  we  should  think  wo  were  reading  of  some  magica;, 
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bird  in  a fairy  talc,  did  ve  not  know  the  fidelity  knd  accu- 
racy of  the  excellent  observers  who  describe  it.  Wilson 
Urns  portrays  this  polyglot: — 

* The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements  the 
animation  of  hU  eye.  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prising, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  bis  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a voice,  full,  strong,  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear  I 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-lhrusli,  to  the  savage  scream  of ! 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully  : 
f.illows  his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  Ins  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  muniing.  while  tho  woods  are  already 
vocal  with  a multitude  of  waiblerw.  his  o<linirabIc  Himg  rises 
re-eniincnt  over  every  cuniiietilor.  Tlie  ear  can  lisiitii  to 
is  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment.  Neither  U tliis  strain  altogether 
imitative,  llis  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  sucli  as  are  well  anpiainted  with  those  of 
our  various  song-hinis,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seem- 
ingly beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions 
uf  two,  tlirce,  or  at  the  most  live  or  six  syllables,  generallv 
interspersed  with  imitations  nnd  all  of  them  uttered  wii(t 
gronl  crophasi.s  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undi- 
ininished  ardour  fur  half  an  hour  or  on  hour  at  a time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  wuh  while,  and 
the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action,  arrest  tlie  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  docs  tbe  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastip  ecstacy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  sung 
luvcIU  and  dies  away ; and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  llarlram  has 
beautifully  expreshi^  it,  “ He  bounds  aloft  with  the  cele- 
rity of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  rei-ovcf  or  rcail  liis  very  soul, 
expirefl  in  the  last  elevoted  strain.”  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a bystander,  destitute  of  si;;ht,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a trial 
uf  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  eiTect,  su  perfect 
arc  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  liim  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  arc  not 
within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  ho  exactly  imitates ; 
even  birds  themselves  are  fi'equently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  ami  arc  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  divo  with  pa-cipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets  at  tho  scream  of  what  they  supi>oso  to  bo  the 
sparrow-hawk. 

'The  Mocking  Bird  lose#  little  of  the  power  and  energ)* 
of  itis  song  by  confinement  In  his  domesticatcil  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninlereste<l.  He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Cresar 
starts  up.  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  Ins  master.  He 
squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken,  ond  the  hen  hurries  about 
with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feuthers,  clucking  to  pro- 
tect its  injured  bruiMl.  The  barking  uf  tho  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  oat,  the  creaking  of  a passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  gn>at  truth  and  rapidity.  He  n*peats  the  tune  tnught 
him  hy  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  | 
faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  nuiverings  of  the  canary  and  i 
the  cUnir  whistlings  of  tho  Virginia  lughtingalc.  or  red- 
bird,  with  such  superior  cxceutiun  and  ctfert,  that  llic 
Uiorlifled  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become 
altogether  silent,  while  ho  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  Im  exertions,  'fhis  excessive  fondness  for 
variety  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song. 
His  elevated  imitations  oi  the  brown  thrush  arc  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  ccfcks  ; and  the  warblings  of 
the  blue-bird,  which  lie  exquisitely  manages,  ore  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens: 
amidst  the  simple  melody  uf  the  robin  wo  are  suddcniv 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
while  the  notes  of  tlie  kill-doer,  blue-jay.  martin,  ballimorc, 
and  twenty  others  succeed,  with  such  im^>oting  reality,  that 
wo  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  discern  with  aslonisb- 
mont  that  the  solo  performer  in  this  singular  cnncfrt  is  the 
admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of 
his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstaey  of  en- 
thusiasm. seeming  nut  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  his  nalive 
and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  ot  night, 
as  sum  us  the  moon  risf'H  in  silent  mnjosty,  he  beuiiis  hi# 
delightful  solo;  and  seicnades  us  the  live-lung  niglit  with 


a full  display  of  liis  vocal  powers,  making  tbe  whole  nuIgU  ■ 
bourhood  ring  with  Ins  mimitahlc  medley/ 

Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  in  song  it  is  far  beyond  the 
nightingale.  He  pronounces  the  notes  of  that  bird  to  bo 
equal  to  those  of  a soubrette  of  taste,  who,  could  she  study 
under  a Muxart,  might  perhapa,  in  time,  become  very 
interesting  in  her  way.  But  he  thinks  it  quite  absurd  to 
compare  her  essays  to  the  finished  talent  of  the  Mocking 
Bird.  In  coiidnemcnt  its  melody,  though  very  beautiful, 
falls  far  ^hurt,  in  his  judgment,  uf  its  ‘ wood-notes  wild/ 
He  describes  its  imiiativo  powers  as  amazing,  and  says  that 
these  birds  mimic  with  ease  all  their  brethren  of  the  forests 
or  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds;  but  though 
he  has  heard  that  the  bird  possesses  the  power  of  imitating 
tho  human  voice,  be  never  met  with  an  instance  of  that 
mimiciy. 

The  Inst-mcntione<l  author  gives  us  a most  interesting 
detail  of  the  loves  of  these  charming  birds  amid  the  rich 
scenery  where  the  great  Magnolia,  with  its  thou?aud  beau- 
tiful flowers,  Bignunias.  the  white-flowered  Stuartia,  and 
the  golden  orange,  are  intertwined  with  innumerable  vines. 

* Fur  awhile,'  continues  this  giaphic  describer,  ‘ each  long 
day  and  pleasant  night  are  thus  spent ; but  at  a peculiar 
note  of  the  female  he  ceases  his  song,  and  attends  to  her 
wishes.  A nest  is  to  be  prejiared,  and  the  choice  of  a place 
in  which  to  lay  it  U to  b^onie  a matter  of  mutual  conside- 
ration. The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  Uie  gardens, 
are  inspected;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also  visited. 
They  appear  to  l>e  well-suited  fur  the  purpose  in  view:  and 
so  well  docs  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  most  dan- 

f;erou8  enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from  him,  they  at 
ungth  6x  their  abode  in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest 
tree  to  his  window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  substances  are  picked  um  carried  to  a forked 
branch,  and  there  arrangc<l.  l1ic  female  has  laid  an  egg, 
and  the  male  redoubles  his  caresses.  Five  eggs  arc  depo- 
sited in  due  lime,  when  the  male,  having  little  more  to  do 
than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes  his  pi|H;  anew. 
Kverv'  now  and  then  he  spies  an  iust?ct  on  the  ground,  the 
taste  of  which  he  is  sure  will  please  his  beloved  one.  He 
drops  ii|)on  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  tbe  carlb. 
and  Hies  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  tho  warm  thanks  of 
bis  devoted  female.' 

The  egg#  are  pale  green,  blotched  and  spotted  nearly 
all  over  with  umber  brown.  Tbe  female  sits  fourteen 
davs. 

^ho  enemies  of  the  Mocking  Bird  are  cats,  the  FjJra 
Siati/ni,  and  .snakes,  especially  tho  black  snake,  which 
Wilson  describes  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  our  son^ter's 
eggs  and  young,  and  as  tho  object  of  his  esju>rial  and  deadly 
vengcance;  for  the  bird  rarely  leaves  his  Uh‘.  when  he  has 
found  him,  alive.  ' Children/  savt  Audubon,  ‘ seldom 
destroy  the  nests  of  these  binla.  anrf  the  planters  generally 

firotofl  them.  So  much  docs  this  feeling  prevail  throughout 
/}uisianru  that  they  will  not  willingly  jHirmit  a Mocking 
Binl  to  be  shot  at  any  time.’ 

The  foo<l  of  this  species  consists,  according  to  Wilson,  of 
I the  berries  of  the  reel  cetlar,  myrtle,  holly,  and  many  specie* 

I of  Smilax,  togoiher  with  gum  borrics,  gall-berries,  ond  a 
profusion  of  oliiers  with  which  the  swampy  thickets  abound, 
as  Well  as  winged  insects,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  fond. 

Gfiograjihiciil  Dittribution. — ‘The  MfX?king  Bird,’ says 
Wilson,  ‘inhabits  a very  considerable  extent  of  both  North 
and  .South  America,  having  been  traced  from  tho  states  of 
New  England  to  Brazil,  and  also  among  many  of  the  adja- 
cent islarnls;  much  mure  numerous  in  those  states  south 
than  in  those  north  of  the  river  Delaware,  being  generally 
migratory  in  the  latter,  and  residenMat  least  many  of  thumy 
in  the  former.  A warm  climate  and  low  country,  not  fur 
from  the  sea,  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature;  accord- 
ingly  we  And  the  species  leu*  numerous  to  the  west  lliaa 
cast  of  tho  great  range  of  the  Alleghany,  in  llie  same  porul- 
lols  of  latitude.  In  the  severe  winter  of  180S-9,  1 found, 
these  birds  occasionally  from  Fredericksburg  in  Virginiia 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.’ 

Nuliall  stales  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  continent  ami 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  laigw  ialimiki 
of  the  West  Indies,  continuing  through  tho  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  as  far  south  ns  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  tho 
eastern  or  Atlantic  states ; frw  it  is  found  in  the  territory  Cnow 
state)  of  .Arkansas,  and  more  than  n thousand  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Say  notices  it  as  breeding  at  the 
western  sources  of  the  Flaite,  near  the  base  of  tlie  Hock> 
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^oNmtain&.  Bullock  mw  it  on  the  tablo'land  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Lkchfield  iiifonned  Nuttall  that  it  is  coiniuonly  beard  in 
VenesueU. 


Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  attd  Remarks)  notices,  in  his  account 
of  Maldonado,  a mocking-bird,  Orpkeu*  Modulator,  called 
hytlm  inhabitants  Calandrio.  as  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
song  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  binl  in  tho  country : 
indeed  it  was  nearly  the  only  bird  in  South  America  which 
lie  obson'ed  to  take  its  stand  for  tho  purpose  of  singing.  He 
roinparca  the  song  to  that  of  the  sc(]ge*warbler,  but  says 
that  it  is  more  powerful,  and  that  some  harsh  notes  and 
some  very  high  ones  are  mingled  with  a pleasant  warbling. 
It  is  heard  only  during  spring:  at  otlurr  times  its  cry  is  ' 
harsh,  and  fur  from  harmonious.  states  that  near  | 
Maldonado  these  birds  wore  tamo  and  bold,  constantly  j 
attending  tho  country-houses  in  numbers,  to  pick  the  meat 
whirli  was  hung  up  on  the  tx>sts  or  walls ; but  if  any  other 
small  bird  approached,  tho  Calandria  drove  it  away.  Mr.  j 
Darwin  adds,  that,  on  the  wide  uninhabited  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia, another  closely  allied  species,  Orjtheut  Piitagonieu* 
uf  D’Orbigny,  whicn  frenueuls  the  valleys  clothed  with 
spiny  bushes,  is  a wilder  bird,  ami  has  a slightly  different 
lone  of  voice.  {Voyages  qf  HJM.S.  Jdveniwe  and  Beagle, 
Tol.  iiL) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Boreali-Ameneana,  vol.  ii.,  and 
^lassi^calion  Birds,  vol.  ii.)  notices  tho  striking  analogy 
between  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Imuxus  Carolinensis  (the 
Luggerheaded  SArfAc).  Both  the  birds,  he  remarks,  are 
typical  examples  of  two  distinct  groups:  they  arc  of  the 
same  size,  clothed  in  nearly  the  same  coloured  plumage, 
seek  the  same  kind  of  food,  agree  in  the  structure  of  their 
wings  and  tall  (almost  in  that  of  their  feet),  build  the  same 
kind  of  nest  and  in  similar  situations,  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  binh.  eject  their  unserviceable  food  in  the  same 
Tnannor,  and  yet,  in  bis  opinion,  are  totally  distinct  in  real 
affinity. 

N.ti.  The  term  Mock-Bird  U sometimes  used  to  dosi^ato 
the  Sedge-Bird  CCnrruca  salicaria  of  Fleming,  &lcia 
J^agmitis  of  Beebstoin.  Calamodyla  I^ragmitis  of  Bona- 
parte; and  tliat  of  Mock  Nightingale  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Black-cap  ^lack-Cap],  and  also  to  the  Fau\etlc, 
Cttrruca  horteneis,  Br.  and  Flem.,  Motacilla  horlensis, 
Gm.,  Sylvia  Korlennt,  Bechst. 

MODBURY.  [Devonshirk.] 

MODE,  in  Antient  Music,  is  the  order  of  the  sounds 
funning  what  may,  in  modem  language,  be  callod  tire  dif- 
ferent scales. 

The  antients  differed  exceedingly  among  themaelTes  in 
their  definitions  and  on  the  divisions  and  names  of  their 
inodes  or  keys.  Obscure  on  every  musical  subject,  they 
arc  nearly  unintelligible  on  this:  they  all  agree  however 
that  a mcMe  is  a certain  system  of  sounds,  and  it  appears 
that  this  system  or  succession  is  In  itself  ootbing  but  a 


given  diapason,  or  octave,  made  up  of  all  the  intermediate 
sounds,  according  to  tho  genus. 

In  tho  earliest  Greek  music  whereof  we  liave  any  account 
there  were  but  three  modes,  of  which  the  key-nutes  were  at 
the  distance  of  one  tune  from  each  other.  Tlie  lowest  of 
these  was  callod  the  Dorian,  tho  highest  the  Lydian,  and 
the  Phrygian  was  placed  between  the  other  two.  Subse- 
quently, by  dividing  tho  tones  into  semitones,  (wo  other 
modes  were  produced— the  Ionian  and  tho  Ai'dian,  the 
first  of  which  was  placed  between  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
and  the  second  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  At 
length,  by  extending  tho  system  above  and  Wlow,  new 
inMcs  were  estabUshed,  which  took  their  names  from  the 
former  five,  adding  the  preposition  hyper  (I'-wip,  aiore)  for 
the  higher,  and  hypo  (I'lro,  beloxe)  for  the  lower.  Thus 
the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  the 
Hyp  cr-Ionian,  &c..  in  ascending;  and  after  the  Durian 
mo(le  followdl  the  Hypo-Lydian,  the  Hypo-A£oIian,  &c.,  in 
descending.  The  following  table  of  the  fifteen  modes,  with 
the  modern  names  of  (he  sounds,  is  gi\cn  by  Rousseau,  fVom 
Alypius,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  Semeiotica, 
ahd  is  one  of  the  seven  authors  published  by  Meibomius  :— 


Acute. 


Mean 


Grave. 


(Nigh). 


(Lotr.) 


15  I)  . 

Hyper-Lydian. 

14  ub  . 

Hyper-zliolian. 

U A . 

Hyper-Phrygian. 

12  Ab  . 

Hvper- Ionian. 

11  u . 

fllvper-Doiian.  or 

\ Mi.voLydian. 

lOFjf  . 

Lydian. 

9 y . 

Aeolian. 

8 K . 

Phrygian. 

7 Kb  . 

Ionian. 

6 D . 

Dorian. 

5cfi  . 

Hypo-Lydian. 

4c  . 

Hypo-v'Eolian. 

3b  . 

Hypo-Phrygian. 

2 Bb. 

Hy  po-lonian. 

1 A , 

Hypo- Dorian. 

In  the  Essai  sur  la  Musique,  by  M.  I.AiboTde,  is  a most 
comprehensive  table  of  the  modes,  with  the  Grin-k  musical 
characters,  &c. ; and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
(vol.  Ii..  part  2)  wilt  be  found  a table  of  the  same  kind,  to 
‘show  the  tuning  of  the  lyre  in  every  mode,' by  Sir  Francis 
Styles,  a most  industrious  inquirer,  and  a very  learned 
original  writer  on  tho  subject. 

Of  all  these  modes,  Plato  rejected  some,  thinking  them 
capable  of  operating  prejudicially  un  (ho  manners;  and 
Ptolemy  reduced  the  number  to  seven ; the  latter  therefore 
confined  all  the  moiles  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  of 
which  the  Dorian  mode  is  the  centre,  so  that  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  wa*  a 4th  oliove.and  tho  Hy|>o-Dorian  a 4th  below; 
the  Phrygian  a 5lh  above  the  Hypo-D»rian;  the  Hypo- 
Phrygian  a 4lh  below  the  Phrygian;  and  the  Lydian  a 5th 
above  the  Hypu-Phrygian : whence  results  the  following 
order: — 

1 . . . r . . . Mixo  Lydian. 

2 . . . E . . . Lydian. 

3 . . . D . . . Phrygian. 

4 . . . c . . . Dorian. 

5 . . . B . . . Hypo-Lydian. 

6 . . . A . . . Hypo  Phrygian. 

7 , . . o * . . Hypo-Donan. 

From  these  seven  modes,  with  the  Ilypo-mixo-Lydian— 
added,  it  is  said,  by  Guido— were  formed  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical modes,  or  tones  of  tho  Catholic  Church. 

If  wo  really  understand  the  nature  uf  the  degrees  by 
which  the  antients  coroptuled  their  diapason,  or  octave,  in 
the  various  modes,  many  of  these  modes  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing to  modern  ears;  but  the  probability  is,  that  some- 
thing remains  to  bo  explained  ; and  whether  any  new  light 
will  ever  break  in  on  the  subject,  is  excetnlingly  doubtful. 

Wo  have  considered  the  modes  as  only  differing  in  reganl 
to  grave  and  acute,  that  is,  in  pilch;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  on  which  their  effect,  perhaps,  much  de- 
pended, such  as  the  poetry  set  to  the  music,  the  nature  of 
the  accompanying  instrument,  the  rhythm  or  cadeuce  of 
the  verse,  and  tho  peculiar  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  chief  modes  wore  named,  as  the  Durian, 
Phrygian,  See.  Fearing  that  the  knowledge  of  Iheso 
matters  will  not  much  advance  beyond  the  point  it  has 
already  reached,  wu  cannot  indulge  the  hope  that  the  subiect 
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vill  over  bo  thoroughly  undmlood.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  nearly  ull  writers  on  the  antieiit  mudes,  particu- 
larly Rousseau,  from  whom  wo  havu  fruely  translated  the 
greater  part  of  tliis  article. 

Mntir,  in  modem  musical  language,  signifies  tho  same 
os  Key;  but,  though  a far  more  couvenieot  term,  U very 
nrelv  uiajd  in  that  sen>o  in  our  isles.  [Kky.1 

MODELS.  AHCaiTECTURAU  Beside*  tho  usual 
delineations  u}h)u  p.'vper  showing  tho  plans  and  different 
parts  of  a building,  and  their  details  in  elevations,  sections, 
and  working  drawings  [Dbsio?( ; AucHiTKCTraK],  a solid 
representation  or  miniature  faciiioile  of  tho  pruposetl  edifice 
is  sometimes  formed,  in  order  to  give  a moredi»lincl  idea  of 
it  than  can  be  obtained  from  a number  of  M'parute  drawings 
by  tho-se  w ho  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  |>erfecily,  and 
combine  them  together  mentally  so  a*  to  figure  to  ihem- 
selvw  a complete  and  distinct  image  of  the  whole.  Models 
of  this  kind  are  variously  executed,  and  more  or  less  finUheil 
up.  ns  may  bo  required.  Sometimes  tliey  are  of  wooil, 
either  coloured  or  not ; and  if  economy  is  studied,  the 
capitaU  of  the  columns,  the  cornioes,  and  all  other  decora- 
tive part*  are  merely  bli>cke<l  out  in  the  rough,  the  mould- 
ings and  ornamenU  being  omitted.  But  thu  material  now 
mor*^  generally  used  is  plaster  of  Paris,  because  columns  and 
other  parts  (hat  require  much  carving  may  be  cast  in  uiiiulds, 
nn<l  nOerwards  finished  un  with  euiiiparatively  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Models  of  this  kind  areveiy  licautiful, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  neatnes'*  of  their  exe- 
cution, but  their  texture  utul  colour  also.  Tlio  pure  ami 
da/Jihiig  whitoiiesN  of  the  latter  is  however  rather  a fault 
than  otherwise,  iK^^-ause  it  prep<»s».e>se9  the  eye  Um  much, 
and  shows  the  Imildiiig  of  a pure  uniform  hue,  iiiuny 
degrees  whiter  than  llte  whitest  stone,  even  before  it  becomes 
at  all  distx>luurcd.  It  would  be  better  therefore  were  such 
glaring  wliileiiess  subdued. either  by  mixing  up  soniu  colour 
111  the  plaster,  so  os  tu  give  it  more  of  a natural  stone  tint; 
or  else,  by  washing  over  the  model  itself  after  it  is  finished. 
Another  material  employed  fur  making  archiU'Ciural  models 
is  card-board,  applied  in  surfaces  of  various  IhickneHse:.; 
and  although  it  seems  fitte<l  only  for  very  plain  buildings, 
it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  so  as  to  express  the  most 
minute  mid  elaborate  tracery  and  other  ornaments  in  Gothic 
architecture ; be.»ides  which,  models  thus  formed  are  said 
to  be  less  susceptible  of  injury  ttian  tliose  in  plaster,  and 
may  lie  more  ea.sily  coloured  to  represent  the  different 
materials— stone,  brick,  wood-work,  slate.  &r.  They  are 
however  more  expensive,  being  attended  with  much  greater 
labour,  and  m|iiinng  to  be  built  un,  as  it  were,  like  the 
edifice  ilsidf.  A very  elaborate  mouol  of  Cossey  Hall,  in 
Norfolk  (exiKruted  by  Mr.  T.  Dighton,  and  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  }Kisse>siun  of  the  Institute  of  Architects),  shows  the 
very  great  perfis:tion  to  which  that  species  of  miKielling 
has  hueii  brought;  fir  tho  prcjfiiselv  enriched  chimney- 
shun*,  the  beautiful  oriels,  and  all  the  other  omaineiital 
details  of  that  building  (unfortunutoly  still  in  an  unfinished 
stale),  arc  wrought  up  in  the  most  ti.\<{uitile  and  artist-hke 
munnur;  and  the  whole  is  coloured  so  os  to  describo  the 
actual  materials  of  the  edifice  itself. 

MimIcU  are  by  no  means  so  generally  made  use  of  as  they 
ought  to  be.  on  account  of  their  ox{ieii*tveness : but  when 
a building  of  great  magnitude  is  to  W erecto<l,  the  cost  of  a 
miKlel,  although  it  may  bo  considerable  in  itself,  becomes 
a nuTc  tritle  in  the  sum-lutal.  Where  mtn'ely  the  fa^dc  of  a 
building  will  be  exposed  to  view, a mudel  may  be  dis|>cnseil 
with,  as  a simple  elevation  wilt  answer  (lie  purpose  perhaps 
quite  as  well.  But  for  one  that  is  insulated,  or  is  at  all 
complex,  a moilel  bet'omes  desirable:  the  samu  again  if  a 
fai,’adi.>  is  cumpo>eil  of  many  parts  or  surface.*,  some  project- 
ing, others  retiring,  (he  cflect  of  which  cannot  else  alwavs 
be  so  dtsttiicUy  furc-een  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  least  not  exi*epl 
pcM|H.*ctive  drawings  be  made  of  it  from  several  difibrent 
distances  and  poinl.s  of  view ; and  if  there  be  many  of  these, 
they  will  lie  hatdiy  less  exponsiw  than  a model  itself. 
B<?»i<h‘S,  even  when  an  archilec*  has  thoroughly  con>ulerc(I 
all  Ills  preparatoiy  drawings,  he  may  still  find  out  something 
that,  if  not  absolutely  faulty,  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved—something  that  he  had  thought  would  have  liad  a 
diffbrenl  cfTei't,  and  which  therefore,  if  delected  in  the 
can  still  be  renH*4lie<l. 

For  showing  the  internal  parts  of  a building.  mo<lcU  nre 
of  vompa'-utively  little  uso,  since  they  may  be  far  more  dis- 
Inirtly  uiideritimd  bv  mean*  of  plans  of  the  different  floors 
and  soctioiis.  Indeeil,  unless  a model  be  made  to  open,  or  be 


so  constructed  tliat  cither  one  or  more  of  iu  tides  may  be  r<v 
moved  at  pleasure,  so  os  to  lay  open  the  interior,  the  inside  of 
a building  can  hardly  be  shown  at  all  in  a model,  lieticv 
modeU  arc  very  seldom  induHl  resorted  to  for  such  pur}>oee, 
and  then  only  to  showasinglo  large  apartment,  sucu  as  the 
interior  of  a church,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whoso  con- 
struction reriuircs  to  be  so  e.xptaiiied  ; for  it  is  hardly*  ti«- 
ceissary  to  observe  that  the  most  accuratcand  bcst-cxceuted 
mtxlel  cannot  in  such  cases  give  the  effect  of  the  building 
itself  os  viewed  when  we  stand  utt/iin  it. 

Ailer  ull.  useful  and  satisfactory  os  models  are,  they  arc 
apt  in  some  degree  to  mislead  unlesadue  precaution  l>v  taken 
to  guard  against  miseonoeplions.  As  a miniature  repru- 
senlution  of  a building,  more  especially  if  it  bo  beautifullv 
finished  up.  a model  possesses  a certain  nreilineHs  of  it's 
own  which  captivates  the  eye,  and  is  likely  to  cause  it  to 
overlook  the  cominooplacc  or  trivial  character  )>erhaps  of 
the  design  so  shown.  Another  imperfection  atlending  a 
model  is  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  situation,  but  merely 
shows  the  building  itself,  apart  from  all  its  accc.^M>nes,  pnA 
bably  its  ilisadvuutages,  of  lo<raIit}.  A model  of  Su  Paul's, 
for  instance,  may  bo  viewed  in  any  direction,  and  from  any 
distance,  whereas  the  building  itself  ran  be  seen  only  bv 
looking  directly  up  at  it,  cMX'pt  from  one  or  two  )>oiiil*. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  that  any  delusion  of  this  kind 
should  bo  carefully  guarded  agaiii'tt,  at  least  in  an  edifice  of 
importance,  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  situation,  anil  one  or 
more  views,  as  may  bo,  showing  it  as  it  will  actually  api>car 
when  erectcil. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  circumstance  greatly  in 
favour  of  models,  tliat  aHer  they  have  sen*ed  their  first  pur- 

fnso,  they  have  their  value  as  oriiamentnl  works  of  art 
n fact,  portrait  models  of  celebrated  edifices  are  frcruiently 
introduced  as  such  in  libraries  and  gallerios,  either  as  re- 
storations of  the  original  structures  or  showing  them  as 
dilapidaleil  by  time.  For  thoMJ  uf  the  last-mentioned  kind 
CN>rk  is  tho  material  usually  mode  use  of.  it  being  well  cal- 
culated to  express  of  itself  the  ruggedness  and  flaw*  of 
ducaved  stone  buildings. 

MO'DKNA.  DUCHY  OF.  a slate  of  North  Italy,  ex- 
tending north  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Po,  from  which  river  it  is  separat«?d  by  the  territory  of 
Guastalla  belonging  to  Parma,  and  also  by  a part  of  the 
duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Po. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Parma;  south- 
west by  tho  Garfagnana,  w-hich  lies  on  the  opposite  or 
southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  nart  of  which  belongs 
also  to  the  duke  of  Modena  [Gark.xonaxv];  on  the  south 
by  Tuwanv,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Papal  State.  Tliis. 
which  it  tho  duchy  of  Modena  Proiwr,  must  he  disim- 
guisheil  from  the  states  belonging  to  llie  duke  of  Moilena. 
which  include  several  districts  und  priiicipalitios  south  of 
tho  A)>cnnine8,  and  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, namely,  Garfagnana  Estonse,  Luiiigiana  Eslens^*, 
and  tho  duchy  of  Massa  und  Carrara.  [Massa  ; Carrarx.] 
The  administrative  divisions  arc:  1.  Province  of  Mu- 
dona,  which  is  by  far  tho  lurgesi,  containing  225, UUO  inha- 
bitants'. ond  is  divided  into  twenty  communes,  Modena. 
Mirandola,  Carpi,  Finale,  Sassuolo.  Vignola,  PavuUo,  San 
Felice,  Nonantola,  Montefiorino,  Monlefestino.  Coneonha, 
Guiglia,  Monleso,  Forraiginc,  Spilaml>erto,  Sestola,  San 
Martino  in  Rio,  FiumallKi,  Pic\*e  a Pclago.  2.  Province  of 
Reggio,  which  extends  west  of  that  of  Modena,  and  con- 
tuino  1:14.1100  inhabitants,  distributed  into  twelve  communes, 
namely.  Reggio.  Correggio,  Scandiano,  Brescello,  Novellara, 
Montecchio,  Costclnuovo  nc’  Monti,  Carpineti,  Minoito, 
Santo  Polo.  Owlelniiovodi  Sotto,  Cantellarano.  3.  IVnince 
of  Garfagnana  Rstenae,  with  2s,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  fifteen  communes,  nanicly.  Cnslelnuovo.  Casliglionc, 
Fosciaiidora,  Piove  Fosciaiia,  Villa  GiUemandina.  Camjxir- 
giaiio.  Careggme,  Giucugnano.  Piazza.  San  Romano.  Sil- 
liino.  Va^lisolto,  Molazzana,  Tras^iheo,  Vcrgcraoli.  4.  Pro- 
ving of  Luniuiana,  being  part  of  the  \-allcy  of  the  Magra, 
which  wjis  called  in  the  middle  ages  Lunigiana,  from 
tho  antionl  town  of  Luni.  long  since  ruiniil,  tho  bisbops  uf 
which  had  feudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  this  motimaia- 
ou.s  and  scfiiiwlcred  region,  ond  tho  Marquises  M.alaqnna 
over  llio  Ollier.  It  is  now  divided  lH.*lwcen  the  slates  uf 
Modena,  Snnlinia,  and  Tuscany.  The  port  belonging  to 
Modena,  called  Lmiigiana  Hslensi<,  consists  of  ten  com 
mimes,  containing  altogether  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  coramiines  arc:  Fusdinovo,  which  is  the  residence  of 
tho  delegate  or  governor  of  the  province,  Aulla,  Lieciaua, 
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Villftfranra,  Tr«ana,  Mulazio,  Rocchelto.  Treschielto,  Po- 
denzaua,  Vorano.  5.  Provuu-e  of  Mas&a.  with  two  wm- 
Diune*i,  Mu&sa  and  Carrara,  and  2Q,nOU  inhabitants. 

The  i^reateftt  length  of  the  whole  territory  bclonffing  to 
the  duke  of  Modena,  or  ‘Siaii  Ektensi.’  is  nbout  8S  miles, 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  borders  of  Ferrara 
to  the  tea-coast  of  Carrara.  Its  width  north  oflhoAjHm- 
nines  Tarius  from  SO  to  .S  i miles,  but  it  is  only  about  ten 
miles  wide  in  the  part  south  of  that  ridge  and  along  the 
sen-coast.  The  whole  area  may  be  rwkoned  at  about  2d00 
Enj'lish  miles,  or  about  that  of  tho  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  population  was  reckoned,  by  the  censusof  1828,  at  379,000. 
About  one-balf  of  this  territory  is  covered  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines  and  its  offHcts,  which  slope  gradually  to- 
wards tho  north;  one-third  more  forms  port  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lombanly.  and  is  very  fertile;  and  a small  but 
favoured  strip  extemls  along  the  shores  of  the  Mc<litcrranean. 
Of  tho  mountainous  port  some  valleys  are  tolerably  fertile, 
but  the  greater  part  is  cither  rocky  or  covered  with  oak  and 
chestnut  trees.  Tito  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines  i 
are,  Monte  Cimono  (70Ui>  feel)  and  Campornghena  (6500). 
The  snow  generally  loaves  thc?iO  summits  In  the  month  of, 
April,  The  principal  rivers  of  tho  Modenese  tcrrilor)',  wlilrh  I 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po,  I 
are:  1.  The  Secchia,  which  riws  in  the  Apennines  of  Cam-  | 
porKghena,and  flowing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  duchy  j 
of  Modena,  passes  near  the  capital,  receives  many  affluents,  : 
supplies  numerous  «auiaU  for  irriptlion,  and,  after  a wind-  | 
ing  course  of  nearly  lOt)  miles,  enters  the  Po  within  the 
h«)rtlers  of  ManUia.  2.  Tho  Punuro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Chroone,  and  running  in  a parallel  diro<^tion  to  the 
Secchia,  waters  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then 
enters  tho  territory  of  Ferrara,  where  it  fall*  into  the  Po. 
Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Modena  to  the  Po.  3.  The  Crostulo  ri.se*  in 
one  of  tho  lower  ridgov  of  tho  Apennines,  passes  near 
Itoggio  and^  hy  Guastalla,  below  which  it  enter*  the  Po. 
Tho  canal  Tassoni.  which  communicates  with  the  Crostolo, 
xs  about  U ntiles  long.  In  the  plain  of  Modena,  Arlesian 
wells  have  been  in  use  from  lime  immemorial;  many  of 
them  nro  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  the  supply  of 
water  i*  abundant.  [Artksian  Wklls.]  South  of  tho 
Apenmne*  the  Mugra,  wiiieli  rises  in  the  Apennines  noith 
of  Ponlromoli,  crosses  the  MotleneMs  territory  of  Lunigiana, 
and  enters  the  *ea  west  of  (Jarrara.  Two  smaller  streams, 
thu  Avenzaand  tho  Frigidn,  water  the  territory  rtf  Ma:»-sa 
and  Carrara.  The  Serehio  is  the  river  of  Garfagnana.  Two 
roads  cross  the  central  A]>cnnines,  and  make  a comraunica- 
tiun  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  tho 
Modenese  states;  one  road  leads  ftnm  Reggio  to  Fivtzznno 
and  Aulla  in  the  vallev  of  the  Magra;  another  from  Mo- 
dena taCa.stelNuovo  in  tho  Garfagnana,  and  from  thence  to 
Mnssa.  The  chief  products  of  tin*  country  arc  com,  Indian 
corn,  pulse,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fruits.  Polenta,  or 
pudding  of  Indian  com,  flour,  beans,  and  chestnuts  in  the 
mountain  districts  south  of  the  Apennines,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  food  for  the  i>easanin.-.  Horned  cattle  and 
swine  are  exported  in  considcmblo  numbers.  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  fruit,  silk,  corn,  brandy,  wine, 
and  vinegar.  Tho  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of 
wo<iUcns,  silks,  gauzes,  paper,  straw-hats,  gto^is,  and  pottery. 
There  are  abundant  sources  of  i>eiroleuiu  in  several  parts 
of  thu  duchy. 

The  government  of  SToilona  Is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy, 
there  being  no  provincial  states  of  any  kind.  Tho  present 
duke,  Francis  IV.  of  Esle.U  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  of  Mario  Beatrice  of  Kste,  the  lo-st  descend- 
ant of  the  houses  both  of  Rsty  and  Cibo.  For  the  manner 
ill  wrhieh  the  Bslo  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Modena,  see 
Kkte.  Hocsb  op.  Thu  ixiveiiue  of  the  state  amuunt.«  tu 
6,86O.U0U  francs  (about  274,4(JU/.) 

The  judicial  establishment  coniists  of  two  supreme 
courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  tho  other  at  Massa;  and  two 
secondary  courts,  one  at  Mudena,  and  the  other  at  Reggio. 
There  ore  also  giusdirenze,  or  courts  of  * prcimdrc  instuiicc,* 
in  every  canton  or  district,  each  of  which  embrace*  aoveial 
communes.  For  municipal  matters,  each  vummune  has  its 

gwlesta,  or  sindaco,  and  u municipal  council.  The  Codice 
stensu,  a compilation  raaile  by  the  later  dukes  of  tho  house 
of  Este,  ill  tho  latter  )iart  of  thu  eighteenth  century,  is  tho 
law  which  it  in  force. 

Thu  military  consist  of  a battalion  of  infantry  of  the 


I line  of  eight  companies,  a battalion  of  light  infantry  of  six 
I companies,  three  companie*  of  dragoons,  a company  of  ar- 
tillery, one  of  pioneers,  and  one  of  veterans.  Those  corps 
are  recruitcsl  by  voluntary  enlistment  with  bounty  money. 
Tliuro  arc  two  ‘battaglioni  urbani,’  a kind  of  civic  guard, 
one  at  Reggio  and  the  other  at  Mudena,  besides  a guanlia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his 
family.  Tlierc  is  a militaiy  academy  at  Modena. 

The  e?lablishtDeiit»  for  public  instniclion  consist  of  one 
lyceum  at  Modena;  (Ivo  colleges  f»r  the  study  of  the  law 
and  medicine  at  Modenn,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola;  three 
school*  of  philosophy,  at  Carpi,  Correggio,  and  Castulnumo, 
tho  chief  town  of  Garfagtiuiia;  beside*  several  cotleges 
for  boarder*  kept  by  tho  Jesuit*  and  other  religious  orders. 
There  arc  live  establishments  for  female  education,  kept 
by  nuns,  four  of  which  are  at  Modena,  one  at  Reggio,  and 
two  at  OirpL  F<ir  elementary  eilucation  there  are  six 
schools  for  boys  and  six  fur  girU,  di4rihuted  among  tho 
various  towns ; but  there  is  no  general  svstem  for  thu  rural 
eonimnnes.  There  are  also  seven  special  schools,  namely, 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  the  military  academy,  the  in- 
stitute of  cadcls,  a veterinary  school,  n school  of  sculpture 
at  Carram,  and  a deaf  and  dumb  school. 

For  religious  purpose*  the  country  is  dividod  into  four 
bishopric*,  Moilcnu,  Reugio,  Carpi,  mid  Massa,  anil  649 
parishes.  Beside*  the  chapter*  in  each  bishop's  see,  there 
are  six  collegiate  churches,  namely,  S Mann  in  Pxinpuso, 
and  S.  Consorziu.  in  the  diocese  of  Mixlena;  S.  Pruhiieru, 
8.  Niccolo,  and  Gualtieri,  in  the  diocese  of  Reggio;  ami 
8.  Andrea  at  Carram:  besides  the  abbey  of  Nonantoia. 
There  arc  aUo  ten  clerical  seminaries,  one  in  each  town  of 
the  stale.  Tlio  monastic  clergy  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  in  moat  other  parts  of  Italy ; there  arescvuniwin 
convents  of  men  ami  mne  of  women.  About  3000  Jews 
reside  at  Modena,  Reggio,  and  other  towns  of  the  ducliv. 

The  princijinl  towns  of  the  states  of  Modena  are— I.  hfo* 
2.  Reggio,  the  Kegium  J-epidi  of  the  Homans,  a 
Wdlled  town  in  the  midst  of  a line  and  fertile  plait),  I*  well 
built,  is  a lively  place,  has  several  handsouic  churches,  cs|*e- 
cially  the  cathedral ; a lyceum,  which  p*  ssesses  the  cid- 
Icction  of  natural  objects  that  mu'e  bidunged  to  Spallan- 
zani; a handsome  new  theatre;  an  old  castle,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  bonx;  soino  maiiufuctories  of  linen  and  silkn; 
niid  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  A great  ftiir  fakirs  place 
Biitiually  at  Reggio  in  the  month  of  March.  Not  ftir  iVum 
Reggio  are  the  ruin*  of  the  famous  rustic  of  (Jano**a, 
w here  Gregory  VII.  received  the  humiliating  Immage  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  in  l077.  .3.  Mirandola,  once  a m-paraio 

iirinciptility  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pico,  is  an  old 
ooking  town,  in  a low  nnhenithy  flat  in  which  rice  is 
grow'ii : it  has  several  cburrlics,ami  about  4600  inhabitants. 
4.  Finale  tui  the  Pnnaro,  near  the  borders  of  Ferrara,  ha* 
6000  inhabitants.  5.  (jorreggio,  with  2500  inhabitunt^ 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  threat  puiiiter  Antonio  Allegri, 
called  il  Correggio.  6.  Concordia,  on  the  Secchia,  htis  ;Ji)00 
inhabitants.  7.  Carpi,  on  the  high  mad  from  Moden.x  to 
Mantua,  has  3000  inhabitanls,  un  old  ca*tlu,  and  soma 
tnamifactorii**.  (Serrisfori ; Neicehnur.) 

MCyDEN.\,  The  Town  of,  is  silunted  in  44®  37'  N. 
lat.  and  10®  57'  E.  long.,  in  the  cenin*  of  a wide  plain 
w-hich  forms  part  of  the  gu^at  ba*iu  of  the  Po,  and  bi'tween 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  which  are  here  jolue«l  by  a 
canal.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Modeiu  -e  lemtorics,  and 
the  residence  of  the  dnke.  Modena  is  well  bnilt,  and  hns 
several  handsome  churehr*  and  I'alaces.  Most  of  the 
streets  have  arcade*  on  each  side;  the  principal  street, 
which  crosses  the  town  in  its  length,  is  handsuine.  Tl.c 
ducnl  palace  is  vast  and  splendid,  ofa  noble  style  of  archi- 
tecture. with  a homlsoine  court  beforB  it,  surrounded  by  u 
Colunimde:  it  is,  in  fact,  a maguillcent  princely  residence, 
such  a*  ono  would  nut  expect  to  dud  in  the  capital  of  a 
small  duchy.  The  grand  siaircu'-o ; the  principal  nparl- 
tnents  with  their  rich  furniture;  ti  e gallery  of  painting*  by 
Guido,  Guercinu,  the  two  Carraci'i,  Garofiilo,  and  other 
great  masters;  the  valuable  library,  'Hibliotec.)  K^iensc,* 
which  contains  90.U00  printed  volumes  nml  3000  MSS.,  and. 
which  has.  had  two  illustrious  librarians,  Miiroturi  and 
Tiralwschi, — all  thi:se  render  the  palace  of  M«»dcna  one  of 
the  roost  interesting  in  Italy.  The  fine  ganleiis  arc  op«-n 
to  the  public.  The  cathedral,  a Gothic  building  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  rtiinarkablo  cbk-fly  fur  its  lofty  square 
mocble  tower,  called Gliirlandma,’  in  which  is  kept  the 
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famous  bucket,  which  was  the  cause  of  war.  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  bolwceu  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  Tas$on)'s  mock*beroic  povro.  ' La  Secchia 
The  chun-h  uf  S.  Agostino  contains  the  tombs  of 
two  illustrious  Modenese.  Sigonio  and  Muralori.  The  other 
remarkablo  buildings  uf  Modena  are,  tbc  handsome  theatre, 
the  college,  the  infantry  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old 
ritudel,  which  U now  used  as  a penitentiary  and  a work- 
house for  the  prisoners,  who  are  cmploytxl  in  seceral  manu- 
factures. A canal  communicating  with  the  Panaro  affords 
a line  of  boat  navigation  between  Modena  and  the  Po, 
and  by  the  latter  river  with  Vemco  and  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Modena  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Slaiittico.)  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lombardy  to 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  is  40  miles  south  of 
Mantua,  105  soulh*east  of  Milan,  20  north-west  of  Bologna, 
and  60  nortli  by  west  of  Florence.  Two  roads  lead  from 
Modena  to  Florence : one,  which  is  the  roost  frc()ucnted, 
passes  by  Bologna;  the  other  leads  across  a wild  tract  of 
the  Apennines,  near  Mount  Ciroonc,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  ihc  Arno,  by  Pistoia.  Mutina,  which  is  the  antient 
iiBiQO  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; it  uHerwartls  becamo  a Roman  colony.  It  was  at 
Mutina  that  hostilities  first  began,  oiler  the  death  of  Caesar, 
iH'twecn  Antony  and  the  senatorial  troops  under  Dccimus 
Brutus,  who  shut  himself  in  the  town.  Two  battles  wore 
fought  under  its  walls,  in  the  month  of  April,  b c.  43,  in 
which  Antony  was  dufeated,  and  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius 
and  PaiiHu,  were  killed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  is  Sassuolo.  the  ducal 
country  residence  and  gardens.  The  fortress  of  Rubiera, 
which  is  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  duchv,  is  on  the 
ruad  from  Modena  to  Reggio.  (Serristori;  Neigebaur; 
Valery.) 

MODES,  Eeelfiitulictii  (T\inni  EfrcIetioMtiei),  or.  Tone# 
flf  /Ae  Church.  In  w hat  is  called  the  Gregorian  Chant 
there  are  eight  mo<les,  or  tones— four  Authentic,  and  four 
PliigoL  [AvTiiaWTic;  Placul.]  The  Authentic  modes 
are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-L)dian  of  tbc  an- 
tients,  which  correspond,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  to  d and  a 
minor,  c and  o major,  of  the  moderns.  These  wore  chosen 
by  St.  Ambrose,  about  the  year  37t>.  for  the  church  of  Milan. 
The  Plagal  modes  are  the  H>tk). Durian,  Hypo- Phrygian, 
Hvpo-Lydian,  and  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  corresponding  to  o 
and  A minor,  r and  o major,  and  were  added  by  St.  Gregory 
about  280  years  aller  the  adoption  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  its  dominant, 
but  takes  this  name  from  being  the  note  most  often  heard; 
hence  it  is  frequently  rocntiuni^  in  the  Gregorian  schools 
as  the  kev-note. 

MODII.LION  (Architecture),  an  ornamental  member 
in  the  Corinthian  cornice,  resembling  a small  bracket  placed 
horizontally,  that  is.  with  its  back  against  the  soffit  of  tho 
part  it  supports,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  console, 
which  is  placed  upright,  with  its  bark  against  the  vertical 
fan?  of  tho  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  with  its  larger 
or  convex  end  uppermost,  whereas  tlie  larger  end  of  the 
modillion  is  placed  backwards,  and  its  smaller  one  in  front. 
Yet  though  they  thus  far  differ  both  as  to  tho  mode  and 
tho  purpose  of  applying  thc^  and  also  as  to  their  details, 
in  general  form  the  modillion  and  tbc  console  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  the  face  being  composed  of  a curve  of 
contrary  flexure.  Modillions  are  placed  beneath  tho  corona 
uf  the  cornice,  and  although  sometimes  omitted  out  of  par- 
simony, are  indispensable  (0  the  character  of  the  order, 
being  quite  as  niucn  distinguishing  marks  of  its  entablature 
as  mutulcs  are  in  tho  Doric  and  dentils  in  tbc  Ionic  cornice. 
They  also  admit  of  considerable  variety,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  thoir  design,  but  also  their  pro|tortions.  ^roe  lati- 
tude also  is  alluweil  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  each  other.  The  average  or  normal  distance  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  each  other  is  at  intervals  equa] 
to  twice  their  own  breadth,  but  it  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  one  column 
to  that  of  the  next,  because  there  ought  to  be  a modillion 
inimc<liately  over  each  column,  that  is,  in  a line  with  the 
axis  of  it.  This  rule  however  is  not  very  strictly  adhcro<l  to 
because  the  madillions  ore  seldom  so  largo  as  to  rentier  any 
want  of  |)crfort  regularity  in  that  respect  vciy  apparent.  In 
general  the  soffit  or  curvcl  face  of  the  modillions  arc  orna- 


mented with  a leaf;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
modillion  is  very  plain,  or  rather  is  converted  into  a block 
sUghtlv  ornamented  on  its  face.  Where  great  richness  is 
desired  dentils  aio  also  introduced  beneath  the  modillions, 
and  separated  from  them  by  mouldings,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Jupiter  Stator  example. 

MOuFOLA.  [Mytilio*.] 

MODULATION,  in  Music,  is  a ebanpng  of  the  key.  or 
mode,  during  the  progress  of  a composition.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  tnodulor,  to  compote  or  ring 
in  meature,  melody  of  some  sort  being  inferrra. 

Though  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  antienls  meant  by 
tho  term  modulatio,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  they  signi- 
fied by  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  {aeeentus)  and  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  in  recitation  and  declamation,  alto- 
getlier  amounting  to  a kind  of  singing;  and  this  we  are 
inclined  to  think  was  the  boundary,  or  nearly  so,  of  their 
proficiency,  and  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at,  in  the  vocal 
art. 

In  modem  music,  Modulation  is  a most  important  ele- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  would  be  ibe 
manner  uf  treating  it  here,  were  our  work  a collection  of 
treatises;  but  limited  as  wc  arc  in  space,  we  must  bo  con- 
finefl  to  some  general  remarks,  illustrating  these  by  a few 
brief  examples. 

Modulation  may  be  divided  into  Simple.  Chromaiie  (or 
extraneous),  and  Enharmonic.  Simple  Modulation  is  a 
change  from  a given  key  to  another  nearly  related  to  it. 
namely,  its  fifth,  fourth,  relative  minor,  or  rclatii-e  minor  to 
its  AAn  ; and  this  modulation,  not  to  be  abrupt,  is  effected 
by  at  least  one  intermediate  chord,  which  roust  belong  to 
the  harmony  of  the  key  into  which  it  U intended  to  pau. 
Examples  in  four  parts : — 
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Tlie  close  resemblance  of  the  scales  of  o,  r,  A minor, 
and  X minor,  to  tho  scale  of  c,  renders  (ho  modulation 
easy  and  natural ; hence  wo  have  termed  it  tirnpie.  And  it 
must  now  be  observed,  that  the  natural  major  key  is  here 
chosen  as  the  divergittg  point  merely  on  account  of  its  sp* 
parent  simplicity ; any  other  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  provided  the  same  relations  bad  been  preserwd. 
Tlius,  for  instance,  from  the  key  of  x ^ to  its  fifth  b K 
relatively  the  same  as  from  c to  g.  Example:— 


ft 


rjir^ob 
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Chromatic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a given  key 
to  some  othur  not  analogous  to  it ; t.  e.  to  one  differing  much 
in  scale,  and,  consequently,  in  signature.  [Siomatukx.* 
Examples;— 
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o to  i«  c tor  minor. 


Enharmonic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a given  key 
to  another  quite  unanalogou^.  by  means  of  an  enharmonic 
inter\*al, — that  is,  by  the  same  intei^'al  binominously  consi- 
dered; as  c and  b^,  xh  and  See.  [Enhahmonic.] 
Examples:^ 


4 tf.-> 

ft 


c to  o b (from  Kiroberger). 


In  these  examples  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
moat  direct  method  of  modulating*  and.  except  in  one 
instance,  by  means  the  dominant  7th  and  the  (liminiahed 
7th.  or  their  inversions.  By  the  intenention  of  a few 
additional  chords,  more  elegant  eflTecis  might  have  been 
produced,  both  as  regards  harmony  and  melody.  But 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  suddenness  of  transition  is 
often  essential  to  the  design  of  the  composer,  in  which  case 
he  takes  the  shortest  road  from  key  to  key  that  the  ear  a*itl 
permit 

It  will  be  seen  that  wc  entirely  differ  from  those  who~ 
perhaps  misled  by  the  word  modulatio,  and  its  interpreta- 
tion bv  antient  writers — think  that  modulation  mav  be 
carried  on  without  any  change  of  key.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  respectable 
authorities,  that  moduiation  and  change  of  key  are  identical 
terms. 

MODULES  (Architecture),  from  the  T.atin  modulue,  as 
being  a lesser  measure  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  is 
employed  to  signify  one  half  of  the  latter,  or  thirty  minutee. 
Some  writers  reckon  entirely  by  modides  and  mintiies.  'I'hus 
instead  of  saying  a column  is  eight  or  eight  and  a half  dia- 
P.  C«  No.  949. 


meters  high,  they  would  describe  its  height  as  being  sixteen 
or  seventeen  modules. 

MfERlS,  Ukc.  [Egypt.] 

M(ESl.\,  the  name  of  a province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Ilsomus.  the  modern 
Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  cajitwards  to  the  Euxine, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum. 
Strabo  (vii.  295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
Mere  called  Mysi,  and  Mere  a tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their 
eastern  neighbours  the  Gcte,  with  whom  they  have  been 
confoundcil  [Oet.v.],  and  that  they  were  tlie  ancestors  of  the 
Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  Thu  Romans  first  invaded  their  coun- 
try under  Augjastns  (Dion,  cap.  51 ),  and  it  was  afterwards 
made  into  a Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Mmsia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Kscua 
or  modem  Isker,  and  Mmsia  Inferior,  extending  from  the 
(Escus  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a line  of  stations  and  for- 
tresses along  the  south  liank  of  the  Danube,  of  which  tho 
most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron,  Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior  of 
the  counlrv  were  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modem  Nista), 
Snrdica,  ^(arcianupoUs;  and  on  the  eoa.st  of  the  Euxine, 
OdessuB  or  Odyssus,  near  the  modern  Varna,  DionyM>poli8, 
and  Tomi,  the  place  of  Ovid  s exile  and  death.  A Roman 
wall  M'as  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  from  Axi<^ 
polls  to  Tomi,  as  a security  against  tho  incursions  of  tho 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta  of  the 
Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  byTrajan  removed  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  farther  north,  beyond  Mcesia ; but  after  the 
loss  of  that  province,  about  a.d.  250,  Mmsia  became  again 
n border  province,  and,  a.s  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths,  mIio,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  I>anul)e 
and  occu\iicd  Minsia  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vatens. 
The  Mceso-Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  a branch  of  Goths  settled  in  Mcesia.  Some 
centuries  later  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.  [Duwfriesshirr.] 

MOGAIXJRK.  [Marocco] 

MOGUL  EMPIRE  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Himlustan  by  the  successors  of  Timur, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bnbcr,  a descendant  of  Timur, 
and  a prince  of  the  Jughalat  Turkt  tribe,  after  conquering 
Snmarcand.  Bokhara,  and  (Jabul,  crossoil  the  Indus,  and  in- 
vaded the  Penjab.  Ho  inarched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  and 
kilted  Sullen  Ibrahim  Ixidi,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Hin- 
dustan, took  Agra,  defeated  Rana  Sanka,  a powerful  Hindu 
prince,  extended  his  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  established  his  Tatar  dynasty  over  those  vast  regions, 
)52t)-S.  As  he  had  many  Mongols  in  his  service,  and  as 
he  was  a successor  of  Timur  Beg,  who,  though  a Turki- 
Tntar  himself,  and  not  a Mongol,  had  re-united  fur  a time 
the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis  Khan,  tho  dynasty  esta- 
blished by  Baber  in  India  became  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  misnomer  has  perpe- 
tuntetl  itself  in  history.  fMoNGOi.s.] 

Baber,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a great  conqueror, 
beramo  also  a wihc  administrator,  and  applied  himself  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  vast  dominions.  [Baber.]  He 
dictl  in  1 530,  and  M as  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum5i(ln,  a mild 
and  good  prince,  who  however  had  not  the  abilities  of  his 
father.  The  Patans,  a tribe  of  Afghans,  rose  against  him, 
and  forced  him  to  emigrate,  and  a Patan  dynasty  was  esta- 
blished at  Delhi.  11  umuidn  however  returned  with  a fresh 
force  of  Turcomans  and  other  Tatars,  and  re-took  Delhi. 
Ho  died  in  1556,  and  loft  an  unsettled  throne  to  his  sun 
Akbnr,  then  a mere  youth. 

Akbar,  by  means  of  his  generals,  re-took  Agra  from  the 
Afghans,  re  conquered  Mal«a  and  Behar,  defeated  the 
Uzbek  chiefs  who  had  revolted,  invaded  and  conquered 
Guzerat  and  Sinde,  and  consolidated  tho  empire  in  the 
house  ofTiraur.  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  Akbar. 
Deviating  from  the  old  principle  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  tho  crown,  and  that  the  occupiers  were  yearly  tenants, 
Akbar  alienated  many  lands  in  favour  of  the  actual  occupiers, 
to  whom  he  gave  by  an  edict  the  right  of  transferring  their 
property  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  pormUsion  from 
the  crown. 
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Akbar  died  ill  1605,  and  was  succeeded  byhis  son  Jehan- 
jfire,  a good  though  rather  weak  prince,  who  followed  hia 
father's  stops  in  his  administration. 

Jehaneire  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sultan  Kurram,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Shah  .Tehan. 
lie  was  an  able  prince,  who  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire south  of  the  Norbuddah,  oa  for  os  the  frontiers  of  Gol- 
condu  and  Vixaporo, 

Shah  Jeban  was  deposed  in  1658  by  his  third  son  Au- 
rcngiebe,  whoso  long  reign  was  the  roost  brilliant  period 
of  iDe  dynasty  of  Timur  in  India.  For  particulars  see  At- 

HKNOZEBB. 

Aurengrebe  died  in  1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bahudar  Shah,  who  died  in  1712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moaz  ul  Dion,  styled  Jebandar  Shah,  who  rvignwl  only 
eighteen  raont^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Firrock- 
scre  in  1713. 

in  1717  Firrockserc  was  deposed,  and  deprived  of  lus 
sight  by  two  chiefs,  Ab<lullali  Khan  and  Hossan  Khan, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  KatTeih  ul  Diriat,  another  grandson 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  but  put  him  to  death  after  throe  months. 

In  I718Mahummuu  Shah,  son  of  Jebandar  Shah,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  re- 
bellious chiefs,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 
In  the  meantime  the  Mahraltas  had  become  extremely 
formidable,  ami  the  various  khans,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  To  crown  Mahum- 
mud's  misfortunes.  Nadir  Shah,  the  usui-per  of  Persia,  in- 
vaded Hindustan  and  entered  Delhi.  Mahurainud  aur- 
rendered  to  him,  and  was  treated  with  some  regard;  but 
the  exactions  of  Nadir’s  officers  liaving  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  the  city.  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a general 
massacre,  in  which  many  thouisamli,  without  distinction  of 
age  ami  wx,  lost  their  lives,  a d.  1739.  Nadir  soon  after 
returncMl  to  Persia  with  large  plunder,  leaving  Mahummud 
on  the  throne,  who  formally  ccdeil  to  him  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  Iho  Indus.  Tl>o  governor  of  the  Deccan, 
Niram  ul  Muluk, usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that  province, 
and  an  adventurer,  Aliverdi  Khan,  likewise  usurped  Bengal. 
Mahummud  Shah  died  in  1747,  and  was  suci'ccdcd  by  his 
son  Ahmed  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  still  more  disturl>ed  than 
that  of  his  father,  by  invasions  of  the  Mahrattus,  Rolullas, 
Patans,  and  other  predatory  hands,  and  by  the  ambition  of  ; 
the  various  chiefs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  Ghazi  ul  Dien, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  being  disappuintud 
of  his  father’s  inheritance  by  his  brothers,  after  several 
attempts  to  recovor  it,  died  of  poison,  leaving  a son,  young 
Chaxi,  who  held  an  office  of  trust  at  Delhi  under  the  em- 

1K*ror.  Ho  was  a brave  youth, and  fought  courageously  for 
lis  master  against  various  rclx^Is ; hut  Ahme<l  Shah,  be- 
aming jealous,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him.  Ghazi, 
discovering  this,  marched  upon  Dtdhi,  took  it,  ami  deposed 
Ahmed  Shalt,  who  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 
sight,  in  the  year  1753.  Ghazi  then  placed  on  the  throne 
another  prince  of  the  bluml,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
lumghir,  while  Ghazi,  in  fact,  ruled  the  empire  with  the 
title  of  vizier. 

Achmet  Abdallah,  of  Herat,  who.  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion  into  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  had  fallen  after  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  had  formtid  a new  umpire  m Afghani- 
stan, invaded  the  Penjab,  took  I^hure,  and  advanced 
towourds  Delhi,  a.d.  1 757.  Ghazi  went  out  to  meet  him, 
but  was  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops  in  consequence  of 
secret  orders  from  Allumghir,  who  was  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  vizier.  Ghazi  surrendered  to  Abdallah,  whoso 
favour  he  won ; and  when  AbtUUah  left  Delhi  to  return  to 
the  north,  ho  left  Allumghir  us  tlio  nominal  of 

the  throno,  under  the  control  of  the  vizier.  In  1759  Ab- 
dallah again  advanced  into  Hindustan,  encouraged  bv 
Allumghir,  who  kept  a correspon<lenco  with  him,  which 
being  discovered  by  Ghazi,  the  latter  causetl  the  em)>eror 
to  be  assassiiiated  Ho  then  placed  on  (lie  throne  another 
prince  of  the  blood,  named  Shah  Jelian.  Ghazi  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Abdallah,  who  entered  IXilhi.and  raised  enor- 
mous contributions,  in  consequence  of  which  a revolt  having 
broken  out  among  tlie  inhabitants,  a general  massacre  en- 
sued, and  a great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
A.D.  17CI.  Tlien  mmc  a new  invasion  of  the  Mahratias, 
who  oniured  Delhi  after  Abitallah's  departure,  obliged  the 
vizier  to  escape,  depose<l  Shah  Johan,  and  raised  unother 
pup]H;l  prince  to  the  thnnie.  Meaiiiimu  Shah  Alluin  11., 
liiu  son  of  Allumghir,  hod  lumseir  proclaimed  uuperor  at 


Patna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Soubadhar  of  Bengal, 
Suraja  al  Dowlat.  The  Soubadhar  being  defeated  by  the 
British  forces,  Shah  Allum  came  into  the  bands  of  the 
latter,  who  gavo  him  tno  town  of  Allahabad,  and  part  of 
that  province,  for  his  subsistence.  .After  numerous  subse- 
quent vicissitudes,  Shah  Allum  died  in  1806,  a pensioner  of 
England  ; and  with  him  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mogul  Empire,  may  be  considered 
as  having  terminated,  and  the  British  East  India  Company, 
after  half  a century  of  wars  and  conquests,  succeeded  to  its 
splendid  inherilnnce.  [Hindustan.] 

(Dow,  Hiitory  of  Hinduslnn,  to  the  death  of  Akbar,  tram-~ 
latfd from  the  Prrsian,  tcith  an  Appendix,  ermUtining  the 
Utstory  qf  the  Mneul  Empire,  from  itx  derline  in  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the  present  time,  London,  1768, 
Dow.  History  qf  Hindustan,  fr<tm  the  death  ofAkh*tr  to  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  Empire  undt-r  Aurungzebe,  tcith 
an  Jnqviry  on  the  State  of  hengat,  lAmdon,  1772-  See 
also  a Chronolugirat  Account  of  the  Connection  l/ettreen 
■ England  ami  India,  in  (he  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for 
, 1832,  published  under  the  supurinlendenco  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowloilge.) 

MOGULBUXDI.  {Hindustan,  p.  210.} 

MOHAMMED.  ABUL  KASEM  IHN  ABDOLLAH. 
was  bum  at  Mecca,  on  the  10th  of  November.  57U,  or,  acctud- 
ing  to  other  authorities,  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  571.  His 
fatner  Abilollah,  whoso  only  son  he  was,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Ha^hem,  the  most  distinguished  branch  of  the 
noble  triboof  Koreisli,  which  olaimed  a direct  descent  from 
Ismael,  the  reputed  {irogeiiitor  of  the  Arnbiao  race,  and  had 
acquired  a decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tribes. 
Owing  to  an  active  unci  uninterrupted  comiDerre.  (lie 
Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned  for  their  opulence  and 
retlnemeiit.bul,  being  concentrated  olxml  the  antient  place 
of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  Uiey  were  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custody  of  which, 
together  w ith  tlie  xacerdotal  office,  had  fur  n lung  time  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Hasliemites,  the  aiu'cstors  of  Moham- 
med. Mohammedan  authors  have  laboured  to  adorn  tlie 
birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous  events,  such  as 
the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a 
splendid  light  having  spread  over  all  Arabia;  but  theso 
and  similar  einbelUhlmuuils  of  his  life,  with  a great  number 
of  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  wo  may  leave  to  the  credulity 
of  his  enthusiastic  followers.  In  his  e.arly  childhood  Mo- 
hammed h^st  l)Oth  his  parents  ; his  mother  Amina  died  in 
his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the  rare 
of  his  aged  grandfather  Abdul  Motaleli,  who  was  then 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Caaba.  AImIoI  Motaleh  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Abu  Talcb,  the  uncle  of  Mohammeil,  who  no* 
became  nis  guardian,  and  with  whom  lie  ro.ido  several 
journeys  and  mercantile  adventures,  principally  towards 
Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus  Bagilud.  and  Ilasra.  In 
his  twentieth  year  Muhainmed  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  the  predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  inc  cara- 
vans and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  This  wandering 
kind  of  lile  and  the  practice  uf  warfare  animated  the  yuuth 
with  an  eager  de.sire  of  adventure  and  military  achieve- 
ments, and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  may  be  con- 
sidere*!  as  the  uerra  of  his  future  exertions.  To  this  niu^t 
ho  added  a strongly  markeil  propensity  to  solitary  retire- 
ment and  to  religiuua  ubstrucliou.  originating  prol^bly  in 
his  early  contcinpUtion  of  the  absurd  (s>rcraoines  and  crutd 
idolatry  of  his  conlemporarics  which  ho  witnt-sscd  at  Mecca, 
and  in  which  he  had  bei*n  (‘om|>cUcd  to  take  part  by  re- 
placing the  famous  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Caaba 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A Neslorian  monk,  the  abbut  of  a monastery  al  Basra, 
ntimeil  Buheirn,  was  the  first  who  ulwcrv'e*!  and  appreciated 
the  character  of  young  Mohammed.  After  having  con- 
vorsc<I  with  htm  on  religious  subjects,  he  foretold  to  bis  uncle 
Abu  Taleb  that  great  ex|H>c(atioD8  might  be  conceived  of 
the  buy  provided  ho  should  escape  the  sunros  of  persecuting 
Jews,  a cnutiun  which  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty-fifih  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  became 
acquainted  with  a rich  widow  Kliadija,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married  ; and  during  the  fifteen  following  years  little 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  preparatory  to  his  intemtcil 
mission  hcfreHjuonllyrctirc<l  to  thecavcof  Hevo,  in  the  neigh 
liouring  mountains,  and  alMi  made  a second  journey  into 
Syria  and  ucrasiunnl  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia, 
] During  ihoM:  journeys  he  gamed  uifunuaUuDal  eucli  titnaz 
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uml  in  such  degree  as  circumstances  I’ermittcd,  and  ho 
is  &aid  to  have  conversed  most  fiimiliarly  with  some  learned 
Jews  and  Oiristiunts  umong  whom  are  particularly  men- 
tioned a celebmtecl  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibii  Salaam,  and  Wa- 
raka.  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who  first  deserting  his  native 
pol)  theism,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  hud  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  and  Now  Toutament.  (Abulfedo,  Annala,  i.,  2tf3  ; Mar- 
ruccius,  Prodromus  1,44.) 

Ill  the  fortieMi  year  of  his  ago  Mohammed  assumed  the 
tiruphetie  office,  ond  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to 
nia  own  domestic  circle.  His  first  efforts  wore  successful, 
for  his  wife  Khadija,  Waraka,  Abubeker,  his  cousin-german 
Ali  ben  Abi  Talob,  and  soveral  other  members  of  the  family, 
readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and  himself  as  tlie 
apostle  of  Allah. 

After  being  three  years  silently  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  family  of  ilashem  to  his  house,  and  after  having 
rtnnjuroil  them  to  Icavo  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  one  God, 
be  publicly  proclaimed  his  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the 
command  of  tliat  one  God,  revealed  to  him  by  tho  angel 
Gabriel,  he  fcUcom  (idled  to  impart  to  biscouo  trymon  the  roo^t 
Precious  gift,  and  the  only  means  of  their  future  salvation. 
Fur  from  being  persuaded,  the  assembly  was  struck  silent 
with  surprise  mingled  with  contempt.  The  young  and  en- 
thusiastic Ali  alone,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Muham- 
tned,  with  a solemn  vow  ottered  to  ho  his  companion,  but 
his  father,  the  mild  and  sober  Abu  Talob,  seriously  advised 
tho  prophet  to  abstain  from  his  strange  and  fanatical  design. 
Mohammed  replied,  that  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed 
oo  his  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  they  should 
never  divert  him  from  his  career.  Stimulated  ratHor  than 
intimidated  by  the  Tcsistaiiee  of  his  relations,  tho  reformer 
•oon  began  to  fro<[uent  the  public  places  of  Mecca,  and 
openly  to  preach  the  unity  of  God,  calling  upon  the  citizens 
to  ropent  of  their  idolatry,  exhorting  them  to  devoto  them- 
selves  to  the  service  of  a supreme  and  most  merciful  Being, 
and  reciting  fVagmentfl  of  the  KorSn  or  affixing  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  Caaba.  It  it  reported  that  bo  hw  the  honour 
of  thus  converting  tho  celebrated  pool  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  beauty  of  a passage  thus  promulgatod, 
declarod  it  far  superior  to  any  pro<luction  of  human  genius, 
and  willingly  joine<l  in  the  profesaioii  of  Islam.  Tho  people 
listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  and  though  they 
were  enraptured  by  tho  force  of  his  eloquence,  very  few  were 
yet  inclined  to  desert  their  hereditary  and  long*chorisbed 
ceremonies,  and  to  adopt  a spiritual  faith  tho  internal  evi- 
Uuiico  of  w hich  they  were  unable  to  comprehend.  Moharo- 
rood  was  re(>eatodly  urged  by  thorn  to  confirm  his  divine 
roission  by  miracles,  but  ho  wisely  apiiealud  to  the  internal 
(ruth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  neclarbd  that  wonders 
and  signs  would  deiireciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  oggravato 
tho  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous  act  which 
Mohammed  profes»c<l  to  have  accomolishod,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a 
nocturnal  journoy  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  through  the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  performeil  on  an  imaginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called 
Burak  (lightning)  ; but  wo  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
siinplo  words  of  tho  Kordn  {Sur.  xvii.)  may  as  well  be  taken 
in  the  allegorical  sense  of  a vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citizens,  such  as 
Abu  ObeUlo,  Humxa,aii  uncle  of  Mohnnmi(Hl,Othman,and 
tho  stern  and  infiuxiblo  Omar,  wore  successively  gained  by 
the  modemtion  and  influence  of  Abubeker.  with  whom,  by 
tnany  ing  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the  prophet  bad  become 
more  nearly  allie<l  afier  the  death  of  his  wife  Khadija. 
Nurertheless  for  more  than  ten  vears  the  now  faith  made 
little  progress  within  tho  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have 
been  extinguished  in  its  birth,  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the 
Koreishites  had  not  directed  their  animosity  and  violence 
against  tho  whole  line  of  Hoshem.  Although  menact*s 
nml  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  bo  minutely  related 
here,  had  compelldl  tho  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to 
retire  into  Abyssinia,  the  spirit  of  party  continuallv  kindled 
the  flame  of  dissension.  At  last  a revolt,  which  threatened 
the  life  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  tho  pro- 
phet took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Medina  (Modinabal-nabi),  or  the  city  of  the  pro* 
nbet.  This  retreat  happened  on  the  ICth  of  July,  62*2,  and 
JIM  been  adopted  as  tho  Mohammedan  (era,  called  Hcjra. 
Tho  citizens  of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  1&Uiq 


had  boon  sown  by  some  converted  pilgrims  returning  from 
Mei-ca,  were  readily  inclinud  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by  several  previous 
deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  alliance 
and  protection  against  bis  enemies.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet,  invested 
him  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  and  offered  their 
assistanco  in  propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new 
religiun.  From  tnis  moment  a vast  theatre  opened  to  tho 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed.  His  revelations 
assumed  a much  higher  claim ; he  inculcated  os  a matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith  tho  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ; 
ntui  the  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven  from 
that  time  reinainod  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is  bis 
apostle. 

AAer  rarious  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great 
battles  were  fought  with  tho  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophian, 
the  most  implacable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hasho- 
mitic  line,  who.  after  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  had  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A military  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  had  boen  collected  by  Abu  Sophian,  in  order 
to  protect  a wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria,  and  to 
attack  the  daring  band  of  tho  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Bcder, 
twenty  miles  from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with 
enthusiasm  and  expectation  of  booty,  furiously  osi^ailcd  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a short  battle  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  leaving  a rich  spoil  to  tho  conquerors,  lo 
oveiigo  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  toward.s  Me<lina,  and  a bloody  action,  in  which  Mo- 
hammed was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount 
Ohud.  The  Koreishites  were  now  victorious,  but  the  Mos- 
lems soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a third  war,  during  which 
the  city  of  Me<lina  was  besieged  for  twenty  days,  wm  termi- 
nated byasinglo  comlmt  uf  tho  valourous  Ali.  Surrounded 
by  a number  of  roving  clans  secretly  favouring  the  new  cause, 
or  at  least  of  a doubtful  disposition,  the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly 
an  armistice  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
This  interval  Mohammed  employed  in  converting  or  sub- 
duing the  principal  Jewish  tribes,  namely,  those  of  Kaino* 
kdo,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Chaibar.  (Abulfudo,  /'iVa 
Mohatn.,  p.  67  ; Pococke,  Specimen  Hut.  Arabum,  p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarliko  Jews  were  ra- 
pidly taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being 
unwilling  to  embrace  l4ie  religion  of  tho  com|ueror,  were 
driven  out,  or  persecuted  and  slaughtered  with  the  utinost 
cruelty.  But  tho  prophet  paid  dearly  for  this,  os  ho  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  a Jewish  female  of  Chaibax.  Thus  advancing 
among  tho  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the 
ficroo  and  ambitious  apostle  increased  like  an  avalanclie. 
and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been  ^ilty  of  violating  the 
truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  or  ten  thousand  warriors 
towards  Mecca  (Heir.  6).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  yielmng  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam, 
the  people  unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca, 
the  prophet  wliora  they  bad  driven  from  bis  paternal  hearth. 
Mohammed  readily  forgave  his  converted  brethren  the  in- 
sults which  bo  liad  formerly  received  from  them,  and  after 
having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idoU  round  tho 
(3aaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idofat^,  ho  adorned 
and  consecrated  tlie  temple  to  the  worship  of  dod.  In  doing 
this  he  himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  which  the  pilipims  to  the  holy  inrine  bad  there- 
tofore invariably  observed.  The  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  a 
subsequent  prosperous  exc^ition  a^nst  the  liostile  for- 
tress of  Tayef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  oven  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  o^ 
fered  their  friend^tp  and  alliance  to  tho  victorious  prophet. 
Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride,  Mohammed  now  despatched 
his  ambassadors  to  Khosni  Porviz,  king  of  Persia,  to  Hera- 
clius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  solemnly 
inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand 
Moslems  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  hiuI 
although  this  and  a subsequent  expedition  to  tho  west 
wore  only  momonlary  excursions,  anumber  of  foreign  tribes 
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ftnd  citici  vtilUngly  submitted.  This  arose  pnncipally  from 
tiiu  rUmcncy  and  moiloraUim  of  Uic  prophet  luwardtt  iho 
CUri&tiaii&,  from  whom  ho  daimetl  only  a uiotlerale  tribute, 
and  to  whom  he  tno.-'t  Ubvi'ully  graiilud  bU  protection, 
security  and  frijcdom  of  trade,  and  luleration  of  their 
worship,  ami  whose  couveraion  to  hia  religion  he  rather  cx- 
)>eclcd  than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a patent  in  favour 
of  his  ChrUtiun  subjects,  known  under  the  name  of  ‘Tes- 
tamentum  Mohauinietlnt,'  was  formaHy  published,  which, 
whatever  may  he  tliought  of  ita  autheniicity,  is  at  least  in 
acuonlance  with  many  {Hiwages  of  the  Korun,  dccluriug  that 
^ no  force  shall  he  emptoyoil  in  religion;  that  the  prophet 
is  nothing  hut  a teacher  and  adniumaher  of  the  people,  w ho 
shall  not  he  govuruvd  by  violence,  and  that  inc  believers 
aliall  leave  thusu  who  do  nut  believe  to  the  punishment  of  | 
God,  lor  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as 
hedeserves.’  (Siir.  ii.,  go7  ; xlv.,  I-I ; Ixxxviii.,  21.  kc.)  Kc- 
turning  from  these  iniliiury  cxjieditions,  and  having  once 
more  aceumpUshud  a solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  templo  of 
Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to  Medina,  where,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died.  This  event  happened, 
afler  a aevero  fevor  of  fourteen  days,  on  tlm  blh  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-lhird  year  of  hu  ago.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  flrmly  believed  that  a prophet  could 
never  die;  und  it  re<(uircd  all  the  authority  of  tho  sober 
and  prudent  Ahuheker  to  rcTulu  so  absurd  an  opinion.  * Is 
it  Mohammed,'  he  exclaimed  to  the  frantic  uiuliitude,  *or 
the  God  of  Mohammed,  whom  you  wur.«hin?  The  God  of 
Mohamuivd  livctli  fur  ever,  hut  the  apustio  was  a mortal 
like  ourselvos,  and  has  uxiHirienced  the  common  fate  of 
inortaht).' 

Having  thus  rapiilty  sketched  the  political  life  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  by  whose  noble  aspirations  and  intrepid 
courage  ihu  huslile  tribes  of  an  immense  country  were 
for  the  first  time  united  m faith  and  obedience ; and  be- 
fore discussing  the  principles  of  n religion,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a century,  displayetl  its  victorious  hamiers  over 
alt  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  i'eraia,  Kgypt,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  arc  zealously  fol- 
lowed from  the  Gauges  to  tho  Atlantic  by  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  lailliouH  of  pooplc^wu  lecl  it  necessa^' 
1u  take  a short  retros)>ective  view  of  the  stale  of  Arabia 

firuvioua  to  the  iiitruducliou  of  Islam.  The  aburiginul  in- 
labitants  of  the  pciunsula  had,  from  liiuc  iiuniemurial,  been 
divided  into  a great  number  of  free  and  wandering  clans, 
limited  communities,  und  petiy  states,  whose  )>oculiurilies  of 
character,  mode  of  life,  und  political  institutions,  as  they 
were  mostly  dependent  upon  local  chuumslances,  were  fur 
centuries  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered  featureisaud  had 
been  preserved  almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  tho  luiuk  of  Genesis.  Tlie  mountameua 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  ubuunding  in  rich  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  ilie  same  time  intersected  and 
skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied 
by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to  the  setilea  in* 
liabitenU,  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Beduins,  or  )>euple  of 
tho  plain.  Most  of  them  were  addicted  lo  a wandering  pas- 
teral  life,  but  from  being  slrungly  disposed  to  war  and  chi* 
valrous  adventures,  Uieir  peaceable  occupations  were  inter- 
rupted, either  by  conducting  a caravan  of  merchaals,  or 
still  oAener  by  assailing  and  robbing  their  fcllow-tnbes. 
Bvery  tribe  was  governed  by  the  most  aged  or  worthy 
Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted  above  its 
brethren  by  fortune  and  heruic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry,  ('or  us  the  heroic  baids  were  at  uace  the  his- 
torians and  moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their 
countrymen  were  impartially  cetuured  or  praised,  a noble 
enthusiasm  fur  poetry^  animaled  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  an- 
nual fair  at  Okbod,  thirty  days  wcic  consecrated  to  ]ioeticul 
cmulalbn,  aficr  which  the  successful  poem  was  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Those  meetings  however  formed  only  d very  feeble  bond 
of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who 
only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  warfare, 
submitted  to  a supreme  chief,  or  Emir  of  Emirs,  and  had 
never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the  lie  was 
still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitanls  who.  being  col- 
lected in  nourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  poniusula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, were  reganlud  with  supreme  contempt  by  the  free 
Beduius,  as  a weak  and  dugencrale  race  of  slaves.  The  re- 
ligious Worship  of  the  Arabs  chielly  consisted  iu  the  adora- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  winch  w ere  considered  as 


so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the  different  tribes;  and  among 
which,  after  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venus  liad  oc- 
quired  such  peculiar  pre-eminence,  that  even  to  llie  pious 
Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the 
week.  These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  live  per- 
sonified powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of 
every  variety  of  sha]io,  were  principallv  gathered  round  t he 
anlient  Caaba,  or  square  temple,  the  Pantheon  of  Arabian 
idolatry  at  Mecca ; and  their  worship  was  accompunietl,  not 
only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking  ceremonies  of 
a degraded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  sacrifices  and 
i cruellies  of  cverv  description.  Even  children  were  immolated 
bv  some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols ; while  others,  as  the 
Kendiics,  buried  their  daughters  alive  (iSur.  vi.,  137  ; xvi , 
5k ; Ixxxi.,  k),  and  wo  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a 
vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed  into  owls  ho- 
vering round  the  grave,  there  Is  no  indication  that  the 
Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a future  life  and  final  retribu- 
tion. (Pococke,  Sj>ecimen  Historic  Arabum,  cd.  White, 
IkOfi.)  Among  the  foreign  selllcrs  iu  Arabia,  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  scattered  along 
tho  I’ersian  gulf,  and  the  Sabieans,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  tho  jieninsula,  who,  even  from  the  lime  of 
David  and  Sulomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiumsof  Opbir, 
Saha,  and  afiei  wards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchandise, 
and  who,  as  is  clear  from  many  good  arguments,  were 
undoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.  The  Christian  religion  bad 
long  been  e8tablishe<l  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  but  the 
ClirUiianity  of  the  Oriental  church,  at  that  time,  almost 
resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monachism  and 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.  Among 
tho  heretical  sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophysiu* 
cal  ,and  otlier  abstruse  dogmatical  controversies,  looked 
upon  each  other  with  tho  utmost  haired,  we  find  particularly 
mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Marcionitcs.  and  Ma- 
mchwans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the 
Collyndians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  ador- 
ing Lcr  as  the  thi^  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  Christian  thtnoism  so  often  dwell  on  by  the  author 
of  the  Koran.  Afterthedeslructionof  Jerusalem, the  Jews 
had  retired  in  great  numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  owing  to 
the  loose  connection  and  thejoaluusyofthe  aboriginal  tribes, 
they  bad  gained  considerable  power.  Many  of  them,  adopt- 
ing the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose  a wandering  life, 
cuniuMTted  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strife,  and 
a (toeiu  composed  by  a Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Hammftsa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian 
chivalry.  {Hajnmtua,  p.  49.  Kreyt.)  But  in  general  the 
Jews  were  peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles, 
princi)mlly  along  tho  coast,  or  disiiersed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  large  cities.  It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  country  tliat 
the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for  prusc- 
' lyies,  and  his  early  preililection  in  favour  of  the  possessors 
o/ Scripture,  as  they  are  honourably  celled,  might  be  attested 
by  innumerable  \>assages  of  the  Kurfin.  Ho  not  only  appeals 
frequently  to  their  testimony  in  ordor  to  verify  the  revela- 
tions of  former  times,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  his  own 
divine  mission  {Sur.  ii.,  134  ; x.,  93;  xxvii.,  77  ; xxxii.,  25; 
xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  tho  Jewish  superstition,  he  even  in- 
structed his  first  disciples  to  direct  their  prayers  toward*  the 
holy  shriiio  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  altered  in 
favour  of  the  Caaba.  (Sur.  it.,  143-146.)  But  the  followers 
of  the  Mosaic  institution,  being  then  already  entangled  in 
their  fanciful  Talmudie  lore,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
accept  the  more  simple  and  less  alluring  tenets  of  lalaro, 
and  when  tlm  must  persuasive  summons  of  tho  prophot 
were  repeatedly  answered  by  ironical  sneers  and  uodis- 
guisiod  contempt,  bis  former  iriendsbip  was  cumcrled  iiUo 
implocablo  hatred,  and  the  Jews  were  accordingly  stigma- 
tised as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems,  the  murderers  of  their 
prophets,  as  iulerpolalors  of  sacred  Scripture,  and,  in  pre- 
tending lo  be  the  chosen  people  of  God,  as  the  haughty 
foes  of  mankind.  {Sur.  ii..  56,  73  ; v.,  21,  74,  65.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  liU  JewUh  instructors,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  above-montiooed  labbi,  AbdoUah  Ibn  Sulaani, 
that  Mohammed  was  indebted  for  that  ample  kuowleilge  of 
biblical  history,  and  for  all  those  dogmatical  legends,  fan. 
ciful  ornaments,  and  absurd  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
with  which  almost  every  page  of  his  Kordn  is  stamped. 
(A.  Geiger,  fi  'ae  fiat  Mijitumneii  tius  drm  JudentMumc  av/‘ 
genommenf  Houu,  1633.)  This  loads  us  to  that  siligulax 
work,  which,  from  the  importance  of  its  contents,  han  been 
acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code  of  civd  and  criminal 
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law  for  many  millions  of  mankind ; a work  which,  from  (he 
force  ami  sublimity  of  its  stylo,  has  been  for  cenluries 
admired,  ajid  has  become  thu  model  and  standard  of  all 
Arabic  uriters,  and  whose  language  U oven  now  the  vchiclu 
of  cumiuunicution  for  nations  between  the  Polynesian 
isles  and  the  Columns  of  llurcules  ; a work  which  is  con* 
sidurud  by  all  these  nations  as  the  luevliauslible  souri'c 
of  their  Imppincss  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their 
eternal  bliss  and  salvation  hereafter ; u work  which,  accord- 
ing to  pious  Moslems,  was  written  before  the  throne  of  God 
wall  a pen  of  light  on  the  table  uf  his  everlasting  decrees, 
and  of  which  a mere  copy  was  brought  down  and  revealed 
to  Mulmiuiucd  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  Korun  Uecture),<it  with  the  „Vrabic  article,  Alkordn, 
commonly  called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imita- 
tion uf  the  rabbinical  denominaUuns  of  the  Scripture, 
namely,  Mikra  and  Khilab,  is  a collection  of  all  those 
various  fiagmeiits  which  the  prophet,  during  thu  time  of 
hU  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  to  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
characterise  the  leading  features  uf  the  Kurili),  or  even  to 
give  a full  and  clear  account  uf  its  cenleiits;  for  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  has  been  neg- 
lei’terl,  and  wc  arc  at  a lu>s  either  to  trace  any  logical  con- 
nectiuii  IkHwccu  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a work  which  ulberwiso  might  have  served 
us  an  uflicial  joumnl  of  thu  progress  uf  Islam.  According  to 
the  inumentuiy  feelings  uf  the  prophet,  his  fruiuuuf  mimT,or 
the  mere  suggestions  of  hU  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fer- 
vent praters  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  hurlalury  speeches 
and  adinomtury  discourses.  Apostrophes  uf  Allah  to  the 
listening  apostle,  and  of  course  (o  the  refractory  unbe- 
lievers, uiu  inleirupted  by  legendary  talcs  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  uiiticnt  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious 
customs  and  ceremunies,  enforced  with  moral  bcnienccs 
and  the  niosl  energetic  recomiuondations  of  gratitude, 
charity,  palicnce,  and  piety,  are  oc;casioiially  illustrated  or 
strengthened  by  the  cxuuiplcs  of  the  biblical  patriarchs 
and  prophets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add 
to  tins  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  must 
rcQned  dialect  of  Ilejaz,  and  the  harmony  and  copious- 
ness of  the  style,  w hich  in  splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors, 
and  uccusi'inol  rhyme,  rather  reseiuhlcs  poetry  than  prose, 
and,  tliough  sometimes  obscure  or  verging  upon  tumidity, 
is  gencvully  vigorous  and  sublimo,— and  wo  may  readily 
ac[{uie»re  in  the  judgement  of  Goethe,  that  the  Korun  is  a 
work  with  whose  duluess  the  reader  is  at  first  disgusted,  but 
is  afterwards  ullracled  by  its  charms,  and  Gnally  ravlahud 
irresistibly  by  its  many  beauties.  The  revelations  of  the 
Korun  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  or 
handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchment  by  the  slave  of  ^lohuimned,  Said  ben 
I'habcl.  Tlio  Bcatlere<l  leaves  were  collected  into  a volume 
by  Abubeker,  two  years  aAcr  the  death  of  the  prophet ; but 
many  apocryphal  additions  having  crept  into  the  collection, 
un  authenUu  copy  was  aflcrwuuls  revised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Caliph  Omar  The  code  is  divided  into  114 

rtiupters,  or  nuror,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Mecca  or  Meillna,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and 
with  the  number  of  verses  which  they  contain ; but  llK'y 
are  mthitly  arranged  according  to  their  length,  and  williout ; 
any  regard  to  chrunology,  the  soventy-fuurlh  and  uinely- 
si\lh  cuaplers  being  supposed  to  have  been  thu  first  revealed. 
Among  tile  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Kurftn  we  may 
notice  Uiu  celebruterl  commentaries  of  Abul  Ka.vem  Mo- 
hammed Al-Samaclishari,  and  NaziredJin  Al-Beidhavi 
(in  the  twclAh  and  thirteenth  centuries),  both  of  whom  j 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  many  discrepancies  and  I 
cuntradiclions  of  thu  work,  and  to  explain  its  occasional  j 
obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral  tradition  | 
whidi,  recording  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  uf  the  prophet,  had 
been  collected  by  Abu  Abdullah  Mohammed  A1  BocliAri  in 
the  ninth  century.  This  collection,  combined  with  a pre- 
vious controversy  rcs{>celing  the  exclusive  right  of  Ali  or 
of  Abubeker  and  the  two  fallowing  caliphs  to  the  supremo 
{Kiiitificato  and  secular  sovereignty  over  (he  Moslems,  gave 
rue  to  the  gruat  division  of  the  wlvolc  Mohammudan  com- 
munity into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  w hom  the  authority  uf 
tradition  is  rejected,  and  Suniiilcs,  or  orthodox  believers. 

i'AiiBAStOKs.]  The  firnt  printed  edition  of  the  Koran,  by 
*agninus  Brixiensis  (Rome.  I^3b),  was  burnt  by  order  uf 
the  poiHi;  and  tliat  uf  Lud.  Marraccius  was  not  allowed  to 


appear  unless  attended  with  a Proiiromus  ad  Rc/ututionem 
Alcorani,  Padua,  161)8.  folio.  A quarto  cdtlimi  of  the  text 
by  Abr.  Ilinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694)  has  been  eriticallv 
revised  and  reprmttHl  by  G.  Flucgel  (Leipz.,  isa4).  A 
French  version  by  Savary  (1783),  carefully  coiTCcted  by 
Garcin  de  TasKV,  appcareil  in  l8'Jd.  I'he  Knglisli  trans- 
lation by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a learned  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  and  Notes,  wus  fiisl  published  in  1734, 
and  has  been  uAeii  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Molmmmed,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Islam,  or  salvation,  is  displayed  throui^Uout  tlie 
Koriin  in  single  and  oAen-repcated  precept?.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ; of  a doniiatical  (or  Imfin)  failli,  and  a practical 
(or  Din)  religion.  The  principal  articles  of  belief  are  tlio 
following:— There  is  but  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent, 
must  wise,  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience  and 
adoration  arc  due,  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed 
by  a host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works 
around  us;  ho  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  tlio  supreme  ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divine 
providence  and  absolute  predestinutiun  the  destinies  of 
mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  Tho  will  of 
God  and  his  divine  law  were  otlcn  and  fully  declared  by 
the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  whose  authority  and  staliun  ri»e  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other ; but  among  whom  Abraham  is  thu 
chief  prototype  of  a true  believer.  'The  patriarch  was 
neither  a Jew  nor  a Christian,  for  he  believeu  in  the  unity 
of  God:  ho  was  a redigious  Moslem,  and  (lie  friend  uf  Gun. 
as  tho  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  the  faith  uf  Abrubam.’ 
(Swr.  ii,  134;  xvL,  lit*.)  Nor  is  Isaac  to  be  considcreil 
as  the  beloved  son  of  the  patriarch;  for  it  was  Ismael,  tho 
pious  father  of  the  Arabian  race,  whom  God  asked  fur  a 
bocrificc  (xix.,63;  xxi.,8j;  xxxvii.,  101) ; and  it  may  bo 
worth  remarking  that  the  enthusiastic  author  of  tlie  Kur£n 
is  ofieu  so  totally  absorbed  by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth 
of  his  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on  his  mind,  as  to  iden- 
tify liisowii  feelings  with  those  of  tho  biblical  cliaracters. 
£(]ual  veneration  ami  dufcrontial  respect  arc  paid  to  our 
Saviour:  ‘Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  tho 
apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary, 
and  a spirit  proceeding  from  him.  lionourabic  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come;  and  one  of  those  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  Jesus  was  a mere  morlid, 
and  not  the  sun  of  God;  his  unemics  conspired  against  his 
life,  but  a phantom  was  subslitutud  fur  him  un  the  cross, 
while  ho  wus  translated  to  heaven’ (iii.  24  ; iv.  126,  129). 
But,  after  all,  Mohammed  is  tho  last  and  by  far  the  mu^t 
illustrious  apostle;  with  him,  who  is  thu  seal  uf  the  pro- 
phets (xxiii.,  40).  the  divine  missions  have  ceased;  and  as  thu 
Scripture  and  Gos]>el8  have  been  altered  by  su()orslilious 
Jews  and  idolatrous  ClirUtians,  the  Koriin  must  be  revered 
as  the  only  genuine  revolution  by  which  former  religions 
are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii„  89  ; xlvi.,  11).  Tlie  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  uf  resurrection  and  ilio 
final  judgment  uf  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  tho  Just 
reward  of  ids  virtues,  or  tho  punishment  due  to  his  evil 
deeds.  Sinners,  and  particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters, 
shall  be  burled  about  in  a dark  or  burning  bell ; whereas 
(he  viiluous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  happiness  in  a paradise,  enlivened  by  beavuiily 
virgins,  and  alMunding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  ami  delicious  fruits— the  most  desirable  enjoyments 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  thu  hope  uf  holvaliun 
is  not  confined  to  thu  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes 
in  God  and  docs  good  works  shall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  Islnm.  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  iiicum- 
Mnt  on  every  Moslem,  the  first  practical  duties  arc,  prayers 
directed  (owanU  tho  teinplo  or  Mecca  at  five  appointed 
hours  of  the  day.  fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramadban, 
and  aims,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a person’s  property 
must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  oestowed  even  on 
foes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Praver  will  carry  thu 
Moslem  half  way  to  God ; fasting  will  bring  him  to  the 
door  of  bis  palace  ; but  charity  and  benevolence  towards  his 
fcUow-crcatures,  by  which  the  Supremo  Being  is  best  wor- 
shipped, will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of  body 
anti  frequent  religious  ablutions  arc  strongly  reconuueiided, 
and  likewiso  altondanco  at  divine  service  iu  the  mosques 
on  every  Friday  ; and  oiice  in  the  course  of  a man’s  life,  if 
|>ossible,  the  performance  of  a holy  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
' of  Mecca,  tho  sacred  birth-place  of  Islam.  The  antictit 
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Amblan  cuatom  of  circumrwion,  jjenorally  prtu^liaril  in  iho 
ci^tith  year,  the  lcjjifclalt*r  rotained ; and  in  many  u^agcs  and 
ceremonies  he  indulge^l  the  prcjudii-es  of  hia  countrymen, 
cilher  by  connecliiig  a prevalent  superhtilionM-iih  the  morals 
of  a purer  faith,  ur  by  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within 
itsjusrt  limits.  For  example,  instead  of  the  former  poly- 
gamy, four  wives  at  most  were  U*gally  allowed,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial rules  were  more  strictly  regulated.  The  KoiSn 
enumerates  os  deadly  sins,  wilful  mimler,  adultery,  calumny, 
j*erjury,  and  false  testimony.  Usury,  tjaming.  and  the  use 
of  wine  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden;  and  it  is  but 
doing  jufttice  to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept 
eiijuint'd  ui>on  his  followers  had  been  fully  confirmed  by 
his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  inconliiiotice  with  the 
sex.  The  prophet  marrieil  no  less  than  sovcnleeii  wives, 
atrun^’ely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter 
of  Abubeker.  TliU  sensuality,  almost  the  only  stam  on 
hit  character,  can  neither  be  palliated  by  tbe  natural  tempora- 
mcMl  of  the  Arabs  nor  by  his  ho|>e  of  posterity  and  lineal 
aurcessiun,  which  nevertheless  failed,  as  the  four  sons  of 
Mohammed  died  in  llu-ir  infancy.  But  we  hardly  need  to 
apologise  for  the  infirmities  of  a great  niun  (and  a great 
man  Mohammed  certainly  was),  who  in  every  respect  is 
described  a.s  a |>erfcct  mixlel  of  Arabian  virtue,  bravo  and 
liberal,  eloi|ueui  «m!  vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to  the  first  propagation 
of  Ulam.  cannot  be  denied;  but  a religious  enthusiast  is 
compeUed  fu  act  according  to  the  overpowering  suggestions 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  easily  jiersuadcs  himself 
to  be  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and  w'cording  to  his  own 
conviction  ui  the  importance  and  justi(X‘  ot  his  mission. 
As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest ' 
terms  expresses  nis  puriK»se  of  muting  and  reconciling  iho 
hi>siile  tribes  of  his  country  hv  destroying  their  gross  idol- 
atry, and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  salutary  and  pnv 
cions  gift  of  a purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  ong.ii 
he  himself  firmly  beticvoil.  And  imlced  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  by  which  prayers 
and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  which,  instead  ot  hostility  and  piirpelual  feuds,  breathed 
a spirit  of  benevolence  and  si>eial  virtues,  has  been  a real 
blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a most  import- 
ant influence  on  its  civilization.  It  is  not  merely  to  the 
coiuiucriiig  eword  and  to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  rc- 
furmcr  aiin  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic  menls 
and  aitractivo  features  of  a system,  rich  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  Eastern  poetry,  and  must  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
nnd  sensual  generation,  that  tho  rapid  progress  of  the  Ara- 
bian coiuiuests  must  Ik*  attributed,  altuough  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  discord,  internal  revolutions,  and  weakncsit 
uflhc  neighbouring  governracnis. 

(Auauia,  p.  2lfi;  and  for  the  further  development  of 
Isliun,  see  Adr.  Reland,  De  Iiefit£ttyne  -1/oA<jni//icrf/c<i, 
Utrecht,  1717.) 

MOIl.\MUDGARA.  fSxNscRiT  Literature.] 

MOIIAWK,  River.  [New  York.] 

MOHAWKS.  [Iroquois.] 

MOHILKW,  or  MCKilLEW,  a government  of  European 
Uus->ia  (in  thu  division  called  Went  Russia),  Hus  between 
63“  6'  and  66*  10'  N.  lat.  and  2s*  50'  and  32*  40^  E.  long. 
It  is  buimded  on  tho  north  by  Vitcpsk,  on  the  north-east  by 
Smolensk,  on  the  soulh-caAt  and  south  by  Tsehernigow, 
and  on  tlie  west  by  Minsk.  The  area  is  19,300  square  miles, 
nnd  it  UdividcKl  into  twelve  circles.  It  is  part  of  the  flat 
tract  of  Russia,  and  contains  no  mountains,  but  only  hills 
and  thu  high  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  fewer  lakes, 
marshes,  and  low  fens  than  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, for  instance,  Vitepsk;  (he  soil  is  nut  so  .sano)',  and 
on  tho  whole  more  productive.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Dnieper,  which  conics  from  Smolensk  aim  flows  first 
west  and  then  due  siiulh.  It  rc^'eivet  on  the  left  the 
Swinaja,  the  Bulotiuika,  and  the  S.ilsr^ba,  which  last  comes 
from  Smolensk  and  receives  ^evoral  small  rivers ; on  the 
right  the  Dnieper  is  joined  by  the  Druez  and  the  Hero- 
aioii,  of  which  latter  only  the  mouth  is  in  this  province. 
Most  of  thu  lakes  are  in  the  north- W'ust  part ; there  are  the 
Dotgoe,  the  largest  of  nil,  and  the  Scimnjc;  the  others 
resemble  largo  ponds. 

The  cliiiiato  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Vitepsk;  and 
apples  and  peunt,  which  thuru  thrive  only  in  sheltered  s]k>U>, 
succeed  here  without  any  particular  care. 

Tbu  chief  uccupaltuiia  of  the  inhabifutits  tiro  agriculture 


and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  soil  is  equally  fnvourablo 
to  both,  and  if  the  higher  lands  produce  the  finest  corn,  tho 
low  ground**  on  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers  have  the  most 
nutritious  pastures ; hut  both  those  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my are  in  a very  backward  slate.  Bad  harvests  sometimes 
occur,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  careless  cultivation,  or  of 
unfavourable  seasons,  but  a general  failure  of  the  crops  is 
rare.  Hyo  is  the  principal  broad  corn  ; wheat  is  grown  only 
on  tho  estates  of  tho  nobility.  Barley  and  oaU  are  raised 
everywhere,  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soils,  w here 
no  other  kind  of  grain  will  grow  ; it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
gro-vis,  mixed  wiili  flour,  and  the  poultry,  especially  turkt^-s, 
arc  fed  with  it.  Hempand  flax  are  staple  articles  and  culti- 
j voted  for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost 
I exclusively  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles.  Almost  all  the  land- 
ow-ners  have  kiteben-gardens  and  orchanls ; in  the  latter  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated,  chiefly  however  apples  and 
cherries.  Ho|)s  and  poppies  are  grown  in  the  gardens.  The 
fescue  crass  {festuca  fimUxn*,  Linii.k  hero  called  manna,  is 
found  UI  tbe  neldsniid  in  some  parts  gathered.*  In  The  forests 
and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  bill>cr- 
ries.  The  forest*!  are  a great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province ; 
in  particular  the  banks  of  the  Sodscha  and  the  Druez,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  Tschcrikow,  are  covered  with  the  finest  flr», 
which  aro  |>artly  fclleil  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  floated 
down  tho  Dnieper.  Tho  crown  forests  arc  however  of  in- 
considerable extent.  The  pastures  are  very  and  might 
maintain  a much  larger  number  of  cattle  than  they  now  do. 
The  horses  aro  small;  and  the  black  cattle  arc  not  strong, 
but  soon  grow  fat  on  gooil  pa.sturc.  Tlie  wool  of  tbe  sheep  is 
coarse,  but  great  pains  have  boon  taken  of  late  years  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  importation  of  a foreign  breed.  Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce  ; liares  and  feathered 
game  of  all  Kinds  aliuund.  The  fisheries  arc  productive; 
the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha  yield  annually  above  4U,00(*  pooiU 
(a  pood  is  35  lbs.)  of  sturgeon  and  shad,  the  whom  of 
which  is  consumed  in  tho  province.  The  chief  mineral  is 
bog-iron,  which  might  he  a source  of  great  profit,  but  is  not 
turned  to  much  accuunU  Thenianuliictorios  aro  inconsider- 
able, and  a few  years  ago  were  confined  to  some  tanneries, 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  lAaper-mills.  Of  late  years,  that  is, 
since  1M20,  great  improvement  has  been  made.  The  trade 
consi.sts  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  flax.  hemp,  linseed, 
timber,  cattle,  honey,  wax.  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  somu 
manufactures.  Tho  principal  trading  towns  are  Mohilew 
and  Mstislawl.  The  inhabitants  now  probably  amounting 
to  nearly  a million,  arc  for  the  most  part  KussniaKs  or  Little 
Kus.<iians,  who  speak  a diah-u^t  which  is  a mixture  of  Polish 
and  Ku**sian;  Groat  Russians;  somo  Poles  to  which 
nation  most  of  the  nobles  belong,  and  .lews,  who  arc  pretty 
numerous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
is  that  Ilf  tho  Rusmou  (or  nol-united)  Greek  church.  Some 
uro  of  the  United  Greek  church;  but  Bri'misen  says  (in  lsl9) 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  to  ttio  not-unitcd  Greek 
church.  The  Greek  churches  have  an  archbishop,  to  whose 
diocese  Vitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at  Mohi- 
lew; tho  Rotu'in  Catholics  arc  also  numerous,  and  havu 
an  archbishop  resident  at  Mubilew.  There  are  a few  Lu- 
therans; the.Jewsarcvcrynumerous;  they  have  synagogues 
and  schools  in  almost  all  tho  towns,  and  have  got  into  their 
hands  almost  all  the  retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  ami 
some  of  the  trades  or  professions.  Oi)>sies  are  numerous. 

Mohilew,  tho  capital  of  the  province,  is  a considwrabic 
town,  situated  in  63®  50' N.  lat.  and  3u*  26' E.  long.,  in  a 
pleasant  wclI-cuUivated  country  on  the  left  bank  of  ibo 
DnieiKT.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  militarj- 
overnura,  and  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
ishops.  Hie  latter  is  the  superior  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a 
decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Many 
of  the  streets  arc  broad  and  paved,  and  in  tho  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  a large  square,  or  rather  octagon,  surrounded 
with  stone  buildings.  The  public  edifices  are,  an  old  castle 
on  a hill  which  commands  the  town  ; sixteen  Greek  churches, 
of  which  that  of  St.  Joseph  Ls  \ery  uiagnifii'enl;  the  two 
arrhbi->hop8’ palaces;  two  (jrcek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
convents ; two  synagogues ; a Lutheran  chapel ; and  a stone 

• Thu  of  frapii  crow*  la  tunltps.  4itebM,  OQ  tlw!  iMiik*  ot  ififw, 

and  in  low  damp  maadowt,  and  la  svneml  mtnr*  hi<hr«t  ia  as 

U U »'■*!  Biwkraatcy.  Tbe  •ml  U eairrmrly  nutriuixia,  and  u knoeu  hy 
Ibe  Name  of  manna  gnedii.  In  Pxland  It  i*  rTeii  w-frrrcd  In  nee.  aad  w 

K.iarwl,  ibat  i|  |«  rt|a>rte<l  to  S«e<Uit,  pniiuiia,  Denmatk.  Sunray.  kt. 

water  Awl  awl  uxari  are  very  fond  of  llio  •«*nl.  Tlx.  |ims  U Send  oUtnib- 
mrut  fwf  all  IuikU  of  caUlr,  ««pc(.kaliy  bladt  cattle 
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bazaar,  two  stories  high.  There  arc  a seminary  fur  Greek 
priests,  a gyinnnsium,  seven  sHiuoIh,  six  puorhuuscs,  ami 
an  inflrroarv.  The  tuimcrius  are  of  considerable  import- 
anre.  .'ind  there  arc  some  manufactories  of  inm  artidcs. 
The  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  extensive  gartlens,  which  are  a source  of  great  prolit. 
They  have  very  considerable  tnulc,  which  wiia  formerly 
chiefly  directetlioRiga.  Klhii^berg,  Mcmol.aml  l>.uuig,bul 
of  late  years  has  turned  l<»  Odoiiisa.  The  population  has  much 
ineroosed  of  late  years:  Stetn  states  it  at  12,6U0,  Uassel  at 
Ki.rioo,  and  Camiabich  at  21,<suu. 

Tlie  other  principal  towns  are,  Mstislawl,  5000  inhabit- 
ants; I>uhrowna.  4000  inhabitants;  Skiovr, a fi)rtiflcd  place, 
2500  inhabitants ; Oreho,  4000  inhabitants ; and  Homel,  in 
the  lordship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Count  Hoinaii- 
zow.  in  which  there  arc  00  vtllugi^  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
Tliore  U in  the  town  a Ltnea-sterian  school  fur  400  peu»acit 
children,  200  of  wliuiu  are  huanled  and  instructed  in  hatuU* 
craAs.  agriculture,  and  gardening.’ 

(Schubert.  Lku  Russisrhe  Reich,  1835 ; Stein,  Lc.vi’ 
con:  Ilurschclniann.  G'cojg.  1833;  llassel.C^nnabicb,  I83C.) 

MOHIhl.A.  [CoMOttO  Islands.] 

MOlISll'K,  mstallizcil  titanmte  of  iron.  The  primary 
fonu  is  a rhoml)ui>L  Tlie  crystals  m'cur  attnclied  and  marled. 
Cleavage  not  observable.  Vracture  conehoidal.  Hardness 
suflirient  to  scratch  glass  readily.  Brittle.  Colour  black ; 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Docs  nut 
obey  the  magnet.  Found  in  Dauphiny. 

MOIDORR.  1>Ionky] 

MOISSAC,  a town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  an 
.arionilisKcment  in  the  department  of  Tam  et  Garonne,  in 
•1 1“  7'  N.  lal.  and  I*  5'E.  long.,  426  luik^  from  Paris  by  the 
rtad  through  OrliSans.  Chatcuuruux,  iJmoges,  CaUoc^  and 
Muritauban. 

Tins  town  is  first  noticed  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  from  whom  it 
vns  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  plundei’ed 
by  the  Norihmen,  ami  subsequently  came  into  possession 
of  the  Alhigenses,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de 
Monlfurt,  Thu  wars  of  the  Englisli  and  the  religious  con- 
tests of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  its  ruin.  The 
remains  of  the  antient  walls  show  how  far  iU  former  extent 
pxfccdcd  its  prc'-cnt  size. 

The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tarn  (uliich  is 
navigable),  about  thruo  or  four  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Garonne.  The  houses  nru  tolerably  well  buiU,  and 
among  the  most  striking  objects  are  the  public  fountain  and 
ilic  bridge  over  the  Tarn.  The  country  round  the  town  is 
verv  delightful,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine 
and  of  delicious  fruits,  llic  pouulatiun  in  )b31  was  5950 
for  the  town,  or  10,165  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  10,618  for  the  commune.  There  are  many  mills  fur 
grinding  Hour  fur  exportation  to  the  colonies,  and  consider- 
ublo  trade  is  carriufl  on  in  corn,  oil,  saffron,  wine,  and  wuol. 
lliere  are  eight  fairs  in  the  year. 

llio  arromlisscmenl  has  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  49  communes.  It  is  subdivide<l  into  six  can* 
tons  or  districts,  each  under  ajustice  uf  the  peace.  The 
poiiulatiun  in  1831  was  62.489 ; in  1836  it  was  62,735. 

MOIVRE,  DE.  [Dk  Moivre.) 

MOL.A.  There  are  two  ariisU  of  tills  name,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  both  studied  for  a time  under  Albano. 
Oflln^  the  more  celebrated  one,  Pierfra.ncesco,  was  bom 
at  Coldro,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  and  afler  re- 
ctuYing  his  first  instructions  in  art  from  his  father,  who 
was  both  a painter  and  architect,  ho  studietl  suoccssively 
timler  Giut«eppino,  Albuno,  and  Guorcino.  Ue  attained  to 
great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
liU  chief  merit  lay  in  bn(Ucai>e,  to  which  he  chiefly  applied 
himself,  he  also  painted  history  uccasiouully,  and  with  much 
ability.  His  talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  among  others  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den. Uis  reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  he  invited  to 
France,  and  lie  was  making  preparations  for  prur’uedtng 
thilher  at  the  time  of  his  death,  wliich  happened  at  Rome 
in  1666.  According  to  other  notices  of  him,  the  dates  both 
of  his  birth  and  death  vary  from  those  above  given,  those 
assigned  being  respectively  1609  and  1665;  besides  which, 
he  IS  slated  to  have  been  born  at  Lugano. 

GiANUATTtsTA  Mola,  w'lio  wus  Hot  at  all  related  to  the 

rereding,  but  issaiil  Co  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was 

(.m  in  1620.  He  studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and 
aftctwoids  under  Albauo,  at  Bologna.  Like  htz  namesake 


Pierfrancesco,  Gianbattista  was  an  excellent  latulscape- 
painter,  and  well  skilletl  also  in  persiM’ctivc,  though  in 
other  respects  his  inferior.  He  died  in  1661. 

MOLASSES,  the  unerystalUzed  syrup  proilur«l  in  tho 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  is  suffered  to  drain  from 
the  casks  into  a cistern,  in  what  is  called  the  curing-house, 
before  the  sugar  Is  sent  away  from  tho  plantation.  To 
facilitate  the  draining,  the  casks  arc  ranged  upright  on  a 
fniroe-work  of  open  joists  over  the  cistern  ; several  holes  of 
about  an  inch  diameter  aie  bored  in  the  Imtloms  of  tho 
casks  ; and  before  the  newly  made  sugar  is  put  into  the 
hogsheads,  or,  as  it  is  called,  f>ofted,  un  etpial  number  of 
plantain-stalks,  or  sugar-canes  from  which  tho  juice  has 
been  expressed,  are  placed  in  each  cask,  so  that  the  ends 
protrude  through  the  holes.  Tliese  stalks  or  canes  must  be 
of  un  equal  length  with  tlie  cask,  and  they  thus  form  so 
many  channels  or  conduits  fur  the  piissing  uwuv  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  molasses:  sc>mc  wilt  always  remain  in 
the  hogsheads,  and,  draining  away  by  slow  degrees,  will  in 
a great  measure  be  lost  during  the  voy,nge;  but  even  uAer 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  in  Europe  a proportion  of  molasses 
which  is  less  or  more  according  to  the  gcxul  or  bud  quality 
of  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  moss. 

Nearly  all  the  molasses  mode  in  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies was  formerly  converted  into  rum  by  ferroeutniion  and 
distillation  uu  the  estates;  but  the  price  of  that  spirit  hav- 
ing declin«l,  ami  improvementa  having  been  mailo  in  tho 
processes  of  refining  sugar  in  Europe,  whereby  a large  pro- 
portion of  West  India  molasses  has  been  rendered  crystal- 
iizable,  a considerable  and  continually  increasing  quantity 
of  molasses  is  shipped  for  that  pnrpiisc.  The  syrups,  w hich 
ultimately  remuiii  in  a liquid  form  after  p.issing  through  tlie 
processes  of  a refining-buuse,  whether  the  sumo  are  the 
produce  of  Muscovado  sugar  or  of  molasses,  arc  sometimes 
called  molasses,  but  are  more  generally  known  as  treacle. 

The  quantity  of  West  India  molasses  imported  and  taken 
for  consumption,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1838,  lias  been 
os  follows:— 

VtNwi.^  ]mpurt«d.  CuuobkhI.  Y«ara.  traroTlvd.  Coo»au>*<t. 

C*l.  t'wt.  I wt.  «‘wt. 

)HS0  39.5191  6.3U  1330  93n/.U  837.&4I 

imi  6S,l83  67.141  IKU  89^^74 

l>fcS  76, SW  7^-^7  IKC  6tt.i;SH5  CrW/-*;* 

1K23  lH9,5VSri  ISI.94.X  |H.U  7175«4 

m*  2»i,M0  J944  6«7.'A«I 

lcV6  356,692  3:'i;’.461  lNi5  6:6  321 

JjfJ«  29".5^4  271.749  l.<K>  SM-.aii;  667.OSJ 

luiTt  3'<2,444  419, UM  1K37  5<>.eS3  9iK^7& 

isrs  5ie;i«  341.761  1HJ8  640,201 

l:r,J9  3M.43S  3b6.i4i 

The  consumption  duty  charged  on  molasses  is  nine  shil- 
lings per  cwt.,  or  three-cigbllis  of  the  rate  charged  on  crys- 
talline sugar 

MOLD.  [Flintshirk.] 

MOLDA'VIA,a  urovinee  of  norlbcm  Turkey,  situated 
between  45®  25'  amt  48®  13'  N.  laL,  and  26®  lu'and  28® 
30'  E.  long.  It  is  buundcil  on  the  east  by  the  Russian 
prorince  of  Bessarabia,  which  constituted  a part  of  the 
principality  previously  to  the  peace  of  1812,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Prulh  ; on  the  south  by 
the  Danube  and  Wallachia,  on  the  west  by  Transylvania, 
and  on  the  nurth  by  tho  Buckowiuc  and  a part  of  Gallicia 
or  Austrian  PolanL  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  2UU  miles,  iu  breadth  about  120,  and  its  area 
about  17,000  square  miles.  The  Danube,  which  touches 
only  a small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives  within  the  limits  of 
the  principality  tlie  rivers  Sireili  and  Pruth.  Branches  of 
the  Carpathians  extend  along  the  western  frontier  of  Mol- 
davia, aud  separate  the  principality  from  Transylvania. 
Tiiese  mountains  send  out  ofiiicU  into  the  interior  uf  Mol 
davio,  which  decline  in  height  os  they  udvanvu  lu  the  hanks 
of  the  Siretb  and  Pruth.  where  they  tenninale  in  hills 
covere^l  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper 
Moldavia,  or  Tzara  dc  Su»s,  which  U subdiv  ided  into  four 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Shoss,  which  is 
subdivideil  into  nine  districts.  The  climate  uf  Moldavia  is 
much  colder  in  winter  than  might  bo  expected  in  a latitude 
corrcsponduig  with  the  north  of  Italy:  tlie  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frosen,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow  for  a coti- 
sideiable  time.  The  summers  arc  exceedingly  hot.  Tlio 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very 
viuleai : the  most  remarkable  was  that  winch  0(t:urred  on 
tho  night  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1821.  The  country  pos- 
sesses much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  statu 
in  which  th«  country  has  been  for  several  centuries.  XherQ 
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an  abundance  of  rock-i^lt  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Carpa* 
tliian  mountains ; there  are  also  some  mineral  sources;  and 
asphaltum  of  two  kinds,  rerl  and  black,  is  found  in  several 
parts ; a great  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  also  produced,  chiefly 
in  the  nurthom  part  of  the  principality.  The  sand  of  the 
river  Bistriizu  contains  gold,  but  not  in  n largo  quantity. 
The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  nulwilhstatm- 
ing  a vor)’  inferior  state  of  ngnculturc,  iirmluces  every  kind 
uf  grain  and  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A great 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  Moldavia  contains,  and  the  vast  foresta 
produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

/mv.  or  Yatsy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on 
the  Hucldet,  a small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Pruth.  It  is  in  •J7®  9' N.  lat,  and  27“  25' E.  long.  It  is 
tiie  residence  of  the  voyvode,  and  of  the  princi^Hil  autlio* 
rilics  of  the  provinces,  ami  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  palace  of  the  voyvtMle  is  on  an  eminence 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  slight  wall,  which  is  a suflicient  defence  against  bands 
of  robU*ni,  but  would  be  small  protection  from  an  enemy; 
(liU  is  however  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  former  strung 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  dcstruyisl  in  178B.  It 
has  been  frenucntly  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  has  always 
been  rostorco  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Yossi  occupies  a large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  courts  and  gardens  and 
plantations  of  trees.  In  1723  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  Ore ; in  1 772  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague  ; in 
1622  it  was  burnt  by  the  Janissaries,  when  470U  houses 
were  destroyed;  and  in  1827  two  terrible  conOagrations 
reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  a ruin.  It  now  presents 
a melancholy  aspect ; instead  of  well-built  houses,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  wooden  buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces 
vacant  or  filled  with  ruins.  The  principal  strccU  which  is 
very  broad,  is  furnished  with  poor-looking  shops  on  each 
side;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  rrookcil ; most  of 
tliem  aro  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak  ; in  the  rainy  season 
they  arc  covered  with  wet  raud,  and  in  summer  with  a 
thick  layer  of  black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises 
in  clouds,  llie  present  population  of  Yassy  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Before  the  great  fires  in 
1827  its  population  was  40,000,  and  it  had  43  imurches  and 
rhopels,  20  convents,  one  Catholic  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  a hospital,  a bazaar,  three  public  baths,  and  a Wal- 
lachinn  printing-otlice,  the  only  one  in  the  province.  There 
are  not  many  inanufnrtureii.  but  a considerable  commen.'e  is 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  there. 

Gtdaez,  or  (Jalatz.  in  44“  23'  N.  lal.  and  28*5'  R.  long., 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Sirclh  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  junction 
of  the  Pnith  with  that  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
from  BmilofT,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Wullachia. 
Galalz  is  the  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the 
place  of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province,  and  is 
the  chief  medium  of  tlie  conimurce  carried  on  ^tweeii 
Germany  ami  Constantinople.  By  a law  of  18.34  tho  pri- 
vilege of  a 5*00  port  has  been  granted  to  Galatz ; and  a steam 
communication  having  recently  been  established  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  it  is  likelv  to  become  a general 
mart  for  Austrian  merchandise,  which  will  l>o  shipped 
thence  to  tho  Levant  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Galatz 
IS  for  the  most  part  better  built  tlian  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek 
rhurclies,  a convent,  an  hospital,  and  a large  bazaar  always 
well  filled  with  merchandise,  together  with  a great  numb^ 
of  warehouses  for  grain  and  other  produce : the  streets  how- 
ever arc  narrow  and  dirty.  Vessels  of  300  Ions  burthen 
can  come  close  up  to  the  town.  In  1833,  193  vessels  arrived 
at  Galatz,  of  which  67  were  Russian  and  31  Ionian:  the 
ri’st  were  Austrian,  French.  Sanlinian,  Tuscan,  Neajiolitan, 
and  Servian.  The  population  is  about  12,0UU. 

F\ikzany  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Milkov,  a small  stream 
which  form*  the  boundary  lictwcen  Moldavia  and  Wnllachia, 
in  45“  41^  N.  lat.  and  27^  lu'  K.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  commercial  town,  hut  was  almost  destroyed  in  1789, 
during  the  war  between  (he  Russians  a.id  the  Turks.  It 
was  portly  rebuilt  afierwaols.  but  was  sot  on  fire  in  1822. 
U lias  still  a tolcmblo  trade  in  hardware.  It  contains 
several  Greek  churches  ond  a convent.  The  population  is 
al»out  2000.  It  is  alxiut  4.5  miles  west  from  Galalz. 

The  population  of  Moldavia,  according  to  the  census  of 


1833,  amounted  to  440,000.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Walla- 
cliiuns,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 

The  history  of  Moliluvia  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Wallachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a political 
boundary,  having  been  originally  the  same  country. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devastations  by  the 
several  hordes  which  invaded  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  descended  from  the  Roman 
settlers,  retired  to  the  west  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in 
the  present  country  of  Hungarv.  About  the  middle  of  tho 
thirteenth  i-entury  a colony  of  tfie  same  inhabitants  ro-occu- 
pied  the  country,  under  a cluefiain  called  Bogdan,  whence 
It  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the  natives  BogUania  ; whilst 
the  name  of  Moldavia  is  derived  from  a river  licaring  a 
similar  appellation.  There  must  have  been  in  the  abuve- 
mention^  colony  an  admixture  of  Slavonians,  as  Uie 
name  of  the  chieftain  is  Slavonic,  and  signifies  Dcodatus; 
and  indued  the  language  of  tho  inhabitants,  who  call  them- 
selves Romans.*  Roomoon,'  consists  of  Latin  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Slavonic.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  called  voyvedet 
(a  Slavonic  term  which  signifies  military  leader),  were  oflea 
subject  to  tho  kings  of  Hungry,  but  also  frequently  asserted 
tlieir  independence,  until  they  submitted  to  tho  protection 
of  tho  Turks  in  J536,  under  the  vovvode  Roydan,  who 
acted  according  to  the  advice  of  his  falfier  Stephen  in  order 
to  ensure  by  a voluntary  submission  privileges  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  the  country  had  pas.«ed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans  by  conquest,  an  event 
which  seemed  unavoidable.  The  sultan  granted  to  Molda- 
via the  same  privileges  that  he  had  given  to  Wallachia; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  protection  to  the  principality, 
fbr  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  vo)vode.<<  acre 
to  be  elected  by  tho  principal  clergy  and  the  buvars,  or 
nobles,  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultan, 
who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local  ailminiitralion  of  the 
j^incipality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to  settle  there. 
The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  subjects,  end  even  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war. 
without  being  accountable  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  No  in- 
habitant of  Moldavia  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  Constantinople  or  anv  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  on  any  pretext  w hatever. 

These  conditions  were  maintained  in  the  main  points. 
Moldavia  was  however  exposed  to  several  war*  which  wen- 
carried  on  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  latter  coun- 
try had  an  old  claim  on  the  principality,  which  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  pence  of  1621. 

In  1711  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
voyvodes,  and  noniinatetl  to  that  dignity  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Ftnar.  [Fanariotes.1  Tlie  princes  or  voyvode* 
of  Moldavia,  called  also  hoijwxlart,  governed  with  the  assist- 
anco  of  a council,  railed  a divan,  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  prince  every  year,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  emitlev 
him  to  a permanent  scat.  The  laws  were  adromistere«! 
according  to  a code  framed  after  that  of  Justinian.  Tliore 
were  a great  many  oflices,  several  of  which  were  copied 
from  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Tlie  national  army  was 
composed  of  about  COOO  men. 

Tlie  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppressive  as 
the  monopoly  of  trade : several  articles,  a.s  wheal,  timber,  and 
cattle,  were  exported  to  Constantinople,  and  iKUight  from 
the  inhabitants  nt  a fixed  price  which  amounted  to  about 
one-fourth  of  (he  current  market-price.  As  (he  hospodars 
were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  the  Turkish 
ufllcen,  ond  as  they  also  sought  to  enrich  themselves,  the 
country  was  ground  down  by  a most  oppressive  taxation. 

Russia  has  long  wished  to  possess  (his  principality. 
With  this  view,  in  1710.  Peter  tho  Groat  made  a cam- 
paign. which  turned  out  unsuccessful,  and  he  onlv  escaped 
destruction  by  the  prudence  of  his  wife  Cathenne,  who 
brilied  the  grond-vizier  in  order  to  obtain  a sui>pcnsiou 
ofarm*.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1739. 
under  field-marshal  Mutinich,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  peace 
of  Belgrade.  By  the  tenth  article  of  tho  (reatv  of  peace 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  at  KoorWik  Kay- 
nardgee,  in  1774,  Russia  siipuhated  for  several  advantage* 
to  Moldavia  and  Waltarliia,  and  to  herself  for  permission 
to  intercede  with  the  Porte  in  favour  of  the  abovc-roemionisl 
principalities.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Y’ assy,  Jen 
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9»  1792,  confirms  all  the  privilcKVS  of  tlio  two  principalities, 
and  exempt*  tlic  inhabiiatiU  from  the  payment  uf  tribute 
for  two  year*.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1812,  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Prulh, 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  the  righu  and  privileges  of  the  two 
principalities  were  confirmed,  and  a release  from  tribute 
granted  for  two  ytntrs. 

Tlie  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a fatal  influence  on 
Moldavia,  which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipsilanli  at  the  head 
of  a troop  of  the  Hetcrists.  or  Greek  patriots ; he  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  escape  to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  7'ur> 
kish  troops,  which  occupied  both  the  principalities, c-omtnitlod 
^at  excesses.  This  lc<l  to  many  demands  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Akcrman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianoplc,  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1628  and  1829,  the  pros|>ccis  of  the  prin- 
cipalities were  much  improved  by  the  separato  article  to 
that  treaty,  concluded  on  the  2nd  September,  1829,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  * that  tho  hospodars  should,  instead 
of  seven  years,  as  Itad  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested 
with  their  dignity  fur  life,  except  in  cases  of  voluntary  abdi- 1 
ration  or  expulsion  for  crimes.'  The  same  hospodars  are  | 
to  administer  the  internal  government  of  their  provinces, 
with  tho  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own  | 
]deasurc,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  giia- 1 
ranteed  to  the  two  countries  by  treaties  or  huttisherifs 
(onhnaiices  uf  the  sultan),  nor  •liall  (heir  administration 
be  disturbed  by  any  command  lending  to  tlie  violation 
of  those  rights.  All  the  fortified  points  and  cities  occupied 
by  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  were  to  be 
ai>anduncd  by  them.  No  Turks  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  principaliticx,  and  those  who  possessed  real  property 
there  were  obliged  to  sell  it  in  tnc  course  uf  eighteen 
months.  Tlie  principalities  arc  relieve<l  from  all  those  con- 
tributions of  corn,  provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they 
were  formerly  bound  to  furnish  fur  the  supply  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  victualling  of  the  fortresses  on  tlie  Danube. 
In  no  case  are  labourersto  be  demanded  for  any  forced  service. 
In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turkish  treasury  for  the  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  tho  renunciation  of  those  rights, 
the  principalities  arc  hound,  independently  of  tho  annual 
tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a ^uniary  compensa- 
tion, the  amount  to  be  hereafter  determined.  More- 
over upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  tho  hospodar,  in 
consequence  of  death,  resignation,  or  deposition,  the  princi- 
pality wlierc  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
province.  With  the  exception  of  these  sums,  no  tribute  or 
present  of  any  kind  shall  under  any  pretext  whatever  be 
demanded  from  tho  hospodars.  All  this  is  certainly  a great 
rniprovement,  os  the  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely 
crippled  by  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary  mode  in  which  tho 
products  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks, 
'^is  article,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  constitution 
of  the  principalities,  was  proclaimed  and  put  into  execution 
in  1632.  (For  further  particulars  see  Wallxchia.) 

MOLE.  [Talpid.*.] 

MOLECULARITY.  [Throribs  of  Moirculabity.] 

MOLIE'RE  was  the  name  assumed  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  who  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  15lh  o f Jainiary, 
1622.  His  father  was  a tapissier,untl  also  held  the  office  of 
* valot-de-chambro'tupi&sier’  to  Louis  XIII.  Young  Poquelin 
was  intended  for  the  same  trade,  and  remained  in  his  father's 
shop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  merely 
taught  to  read  and  write.  He  hod  a grandfather  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  tho 
Hdlcl  de  Bourgogne : he  oven  expressed  a wish  that  bis 
grandson  might  become  a celebrated  actor,  and  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  youth,  that  ho  gradually 
became  disgusted  with  hU  trade.  As  ho  returnerl  home 
from  the  play  one  day  in  a state  of  melancholy,  his  father 
asked  tho  cause,  and  lenrne<l  tlial  he  desireil  a superior 
education.  HU  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  C'oll^o  do  Clermont,  which  was  under 
tlie  care  of  the  Josuils,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1641. 

When  his  studies  botli  in  literature  and  philosophy  were 
ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  father's  office  about  the 
king’s  person,  and  ho  atlendeil  Louis  XIII.  in  the  expedi- 
tion from  which  roaulled  the  taking  of  Perpignan  from  the 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a gap  in  his  biography,  and 
we  find  him  in  1646  performing  with  a company  oi  citizens 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  at  first  octetl  for  plea- 
sure, but  afterwards  attempted  to  combine  profit  with 
P.  C,  No.  960. 


amusomenr.  At  this  jieriod  he  took  the  name  of  Moliero. 
The  cmnpuny  was  unsuccessful. 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years, and  wc  find  him 
in  1653  playing  at  Langui  do*-,  whither  ho  had  been  inviunl, 
at  tho  head  of  a company,  by  the  Prince  de  Vitw'u  who  ap* 
rcciated  his  histrionic  talents.  In  this  company  was 
Tadeleino  Bcjart,  whose  daughter  subsequently  bsTanic 
tho  wife  of  Moiidre.  lie  afterwards  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  Lyon,  where,  in  1663,  he  produced  hU  first  piny, 
'L’Ktourdi,'  with  such  success,  that  two  other  companies 
joined  him.  This  piece  is  amusing  from  tho  variety  of  Riiii- 
ations,  which  however  have  the  dUadvaiiInge  of  lesenibling 
each  other  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  tho  Etourdi  shows  the 
heginniiigof  Muliilro’s  tendency  to  sketch  character,  though 
character  is  here  subservient  to  incident.  In  1664,  having 
returned  to  Languedoc,  ho  produced  his  second  piece  of 
* Le  D£pil  Amoureux,’  which  was  likewise  successful.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  was  so  pleased  with  his  production*  as 
to  make  him  director  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
in  the  province,  and  even  to  ofler  to  him  the  place  of 
secretary.  Molieru  however  refused  thi*  ofTor. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc,  the  com- 
pany  quitted  that  province  for  Grenoble,  where  they  phivc.l 
during  the  carhivnl.  They  then  went  to  Rouen,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  MoliSre  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  before  w hom  his  company  ploved  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Nico- 
rnfidc.’  in  1668,  at  a theatre  erected  in  the  guard-liall  of  tho 
old  [..ouvre.  MoUdro  felt  that  in  tragedy  his  company  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Hotel  do  Bourgogne,  and  therefore, 
when  tho  play  was  ended,  he  came  forward  and  observed, 
that  they  were  but  faint  copies  of  excellent  original*,  and 
hoped  that  the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the 
little  comic  pieces  which  had  been  successful  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  king  granted  the  request,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  one  of  those  early  works  of  Moli^rc  which  have 
not  l)cen  collected,  was  played  with  success.  The  king 
wished  the  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  tho 
title  of  ' Troupe  de  Monsieur,’  and  allowed  them  to  play, 
alternately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  theatre  calk'd 
I..0  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they  removed  to  the  Palais 
Roval. 

fn  1658  Molitre’s  early  pieces  of  ‘L'Etourdi*  and  ‘Lc 
D£pit  Amoureux,’  which  had  been  acted  with  such  success 
in  tho  provinces,  were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris, 
and  in  1659  was  produced  his  celebrated  ' iVecicuses  Ridi- 
cules,' which  w as  so  successful,  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performance,  and  the 
piece  notwithstanding  had  a four  months’ run.  ^Vitli  this 
comedy  li  e fame  of  Molidre  may  be  said  to  begin ; the  mo- 
dern reader  may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce,  hut  llie 
Parisian  public  perceived  that  tho  author  was  a bold  and 
strong  portrayer  of  prevailing  characters  and  manners 
It  i*  written  in  prose,  and  the  design  is  to  ridicule  (hose 
ladies,  called  Precietaes,  who  indulged  in  an  affected  way 
of  talking  peculiar  to  tho  time.  In  1660  Moliere  produced 
‘Lo  Cocu  Imaginaire’ with  great  success,  though  it  was  not 
so  popular  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  character 
as  tho  ' Priciouses.’  'Don  Garde  de  Navarre,’  brought 
out  by  Moliire  in  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  and  injured 
his  reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  is  a 
weak,  heavy  production,  scarcely  readable,  llis  fame 
was  again  raised  by  tho  * Ecolo  dea  Maris,'  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  with  great  success.  Tho  characters 
of  the  two  principal  per»onages  in  this  piece  resemble 
of  tho  brothers  in  tho  ' Adelphi  * of  Terence.  An  excellent 
piece  followed  in  the  same  year,  called  'Iais  Facheux,’  which 

tierhaps  exhibits  Molifirc's  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of 
lis  plays.  That  talent  consisted  in  the  portraying  of  rlia- 
racter ; and  in  proportion  os  there  ismorour  less  of  character 
to  draw,  docs  Molidre  become  strong  or  weak.  The  objt'ct 
of  * Les  Ficheux ' was  to  exhibit  every  species  of  disagreeable 
I>erson  in  one  short  drama,  and  though  the  plot  is  nothing, 
thu  different  characters  of  tho  * bores’  of  the  period,  such 
as  a roan  who  talks  of  nothing  but  liunting,  a com]K>ser,  a 
card-player,  a duellist,  See.,  pass  in  quick  succession,  and 
resent  a most  Iwnpy  phantasmagoric  picture  of  tlie  times, 
n 1662  apfieared  * L’Ecole  des  Femmes,’  which  had  no 
rery  great  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  character, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  has  taken  his 
Mrs.  Pinchwife,  in  the 'Countn' Wife,’ subsequently  altered 
by  Garrick  into  the*  Country  Gitl.’  Moliere  was  so  indig- 
nant at  the  slight  success  of  this  piece,  that  he  wrote 
another,  called  * La  Critique  do  TecoIc  dcs  Femmes,’  iu 
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vhirli  ho  hchl  np  its  opponeiilR  to  public  dcnaion.  One  of 
the  charartors,  a ritliciiloua  marouiR.  ii  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Due  dc  Feuillade.  Tins  * CritH|Uc.*  tvhich  mos 
played  m 1603.  was  very  suci.-es!>ful.  A little  piece  eitUtlc<l 
* L'luipromplii  do  Veoaillcs  * was  produced  the  same  year, 
w hich  consists  merely  of  a satirtcal  conversution  ainoii^  the 
coiniHlians.  It  i»  urecedml  bv  n*  Remercieraent,'  or  poem 
of  thanks  to  the  Kin^,  who  fmd,  in  the  year  of  its  produc- 
tion, granted  MuUere  a pension  of  a thousand  Iivrcs.  He 
wasgreatlyestecinwl  ol  court,  where  he  held  the  office  which 
had  been  Hltcd  by  his  father;  and  the  king  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  iiavc  sat  with  him  at  tlie  same  table  to  Hhame 
some  of  hisulUcers  who  treated  him  with  haughty  coulnewi. 
Molidre's  happiness  would  have  been  greater  had  he  not 
about  this  time  married  Armandc  R'jart,  then  at>out  1 7, 
whi»e  lively  ancl  coquettish  disposition  kept  him  m all  tlic 
agonU*s  of  jealousy.  To  relieve  himself  from  domotic  dis-  j 
quietude,  ho  pursued  his  labours  w^tii  additional  ardour,  and  | 
wrote  * Li'  Manage  Furc*^,’  and  ' !,«  Rrincesse  d Elide,’  ' 
which  were  produced  in  1664,  and  I..C  Fi^stin  do  Riorre,* 
produced  in  IG65.  Of  these  the  first  is  a mere  farce,  which  I 
exhibits  however  Moliere's  aptitude  to  sketch  character  in  | 
the  two  little  parts  of  the  pcri|>atetic  and  sceptical  philoso-  J 
pliers ; the  sci'ond  is  one  of  those  heavy  mixtures  of  scnoui  ; 
romefly  and  ballot  which,  however  effiMitivo  they  might  have  i 
been  with  splendil  deiutrations,  do  not  now  repay  a re:uler 
the  trouble  of  perusing  them;  and  the  third  is  an  ill-con- 
strucie<l  piece,  witli  a spark  of  humour  here  and  there, 
chiefly  remarkaVilo  for  being  one  of  the  numerous  versions 
of  the  story  of  ‘ Don  Juan,'  w hich  is  the  subject  of  Mozart's 
^ra,  and  for  certain  censure*  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Sicur  dc  Rochemont,  who  considered  it  impious.  In  1665 
the  king  engaged  Mulii}re'a  company  for  his  own  service, 
granting  thuiu  a pension  of  7uuu  livres,  and  they  took  the 
title  of  the  ‘ Troupe  du  Roi.*  A little  piece,  called  * L'Amour 
Medocin,'  hdlowed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  profession, 
which  Muliuro  had  incitluntally  coimuenced  in  the  * F^*stui 
dc  Pierre.* 

His  excellent  comedy  *I,o  Misanllirope ’ was  i»uduced 
in  1666,  and  is  reckoned  among  his  chef-d'a‘uvres.  It 
abounds  in  character  and  correct  views  of  society.  1 n the  same 
year  appeared  * Le  MWecui  malgrS  lui,’  a humorous  attack 
on  tho  physicians,  woU  known  to  the  English  by  Fielding's 
vorswn,  entitled  * Tlie  MfX“k  Doctor.’  With  respect  to  the 
date  of  the  Celebrated  cometlv  ' Le  Tartufle,’  there  is  a little 
ihfficulty.  In  cuUectiens  of  Muli^re's  works  it  is  placed  at 
some  distance  after  the  * Misantliru^,' and  is  dsivKl  1667; 
but  some  lines  in  the  ‘ Misanthrope^  appear  to  allude  to  a 
hook  which  tho  bigots  of  the  day,  offended  by  the  ‘Turluffc,’ 
published  as  MoliOrc's.  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation. 
The  discrepam-y  has  been  accounted  for  by  !>lating  that  tlie 
first  tlireu  acts  of*  Le  Turtuffe ' were  played  in  1664,  but  that 
the  entiro  piece  was  not  acted  till  1677.  However  this  may 
lie.  on  its  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  tho 
community  were  enrage<l;  and  such  earnest  applications 
were  made  to  tho  king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be 
Withdrawn.  The  rcprescniatums  of  Moliere  induced  the 
king  to  revoke  this  order,  hut  kloli^rc  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  perform  it  at  oncu.  About  the  same  period  lie 
productnl  tbu>e  insignificant  htllc  pieces,  ‘ Mtdicerte'  (a  mere 
fragment),  ‘ Pastorale  Comique,'  and ' Le  Sicilien  and  in 
166«  appeared  bis  ‘Amphitryon,’  a clover  version  of  the  ‘ Am- 
phitryon of  Plautus,  altered  by  tho  addiliuiiuf  awifu  to  Susia, 
and  tho  substitution  of  a prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Hercules 
fur  his  actual  hirlh.  The  admirable  comedy  of  * ],’Avure’ 
was  brouglil  out  in  the  same  year,*  but  pUye<l  at  first  with 
little  success,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  liaving  been  written 
in  prose,  which  tlie  audience  did  not  think  calculated  fur 
pieces  of  five  arts.  It  is  one  of  Mohr’s  very  best  pieces ; 
nothing  can  be  belter  than  the  character  of  tho  miser  (who 
is  supposed  to  bo  imitated  from  the  EucUo  of  Plantus's  ‘ An- 
lularia'),and  weeannut  refrain  from  adrairaliou  at  the  bound- 
dleu  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  author  in  placing  him  in 
every  pcHsible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  fewth.  If  ‘ l>es 
Facheux  ' is  the  prototy|>e  of  those  pieces  where  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters  is  introduced  in  feuccewion,  * L’Acaru’  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  which  are  chiefly  oc- 
eupie<l  ill  the  exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  Us  phases. 
The  piece  was  rendered  by  Fielding  as  ‘The  Miser.*  Having 
produced  in  tbe  same  year  a successful  piecu,  ‘ George 
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Dandin,  which  is  a droll  little  farce.  Moliere  venturecl  on 
a second  representation  of*  LeTartuffc,’  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  the  bigots.  Tltc  theatre  was  crowded  to  cxcessa. 
and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a prohibitory 
order  arrived  from  parties  who  held  authority  (luring  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  in  Flanders.  The  actors,  not 
having  the  king’s  permission  in  writing,  returned  the  spec- 
tators their  money,  and  extinguished  the  lights.  Moli^rc 
instantly  despatched  two  of  hit  actors  to  the  king,  to  aolicit 
his  prutoction ; and  on  their  return  with  an  order  in  their 
favour,  the  piece  was  played  without  interrupt  ion.  Of  the 
merit  of  this  celcbral(»l  comedy,  so  well  Known  to  tbo 
English  public  by  the  imitation  called  ‘ Tlic  Hypocrite,' 
there  is  no  doubt ; but  w hether  religious  imposture  is  or  is 
not  a fit  subject  for  ridicule  on  the  stage,  is  a (luestion  we 
leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  readers,  ‘ Mon- 
sieurde  Poncougnac.'a  farce  reprcimnling  the  awkwardness 
of  a pompous  country-gunlleman  in  a large  raetropulis,  and 
containing  an  inrideiital  satire  against  liie  physician*,  was 
represented  in  1669  with  great  success,  and  the  famous 
* Bourgeois  Genlilhommc,’  brought  out  in  the  following 
year,  was  eaually  furtunate.  This,  although  in  five  acts,  u 
a farce  of  Ine  most  extravagant  kind,  and  being,  a*  it  is 
calltnl,  a comc'die-ballet,  the  author  has  allowed  it  at  the 
close  to  run  almost  into  a {xmtomime.  In  c<mstruction  it  is 
exceedingly  loose,  and  this  is  tho  case  with  all  Moli£r»'s 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  * coniMie-ballel so  easy  is 
j it  to  avoid  difficult  unravelling*  by  the  introduction  of 
! dances.  Several  of  the  pieces  nameu  above  belong  to  this 
' class,  although  they  have  nut  been  so  b{H>ci(lcd.  In  spit*  of 
j its  extravagance  the ' Bourgeois  GentiUiomrou ' is  a favourite 
I piece,  and  allusions  arc  pcrh.vps  more  frcriuently  made  to  it 
I than  to  any  other  play  of  Muhilre’s.  The  pompous  igno- 
I ranee  of  the  principal  character  and  tlie  pretensions  of  his 
j several  fashiunublo  masters  are  extremely  laughable;  but 
I M far  as  construction  goes,  it  is  a mcro  succession  of  farcical 
incidents. 

In  167-2  MoliiJre  produced  bis  ‘ Fommes  Savante*,’  one  of 
his  best  comedies,  in  w hich  the  learned  ladies  and  witlings  of 
the  time  arc  admirably  satirised.  Its  success  however  was 
at  first  not  very  great,  the  subject  being  rather  loo  dry 
and  recondite  fur  the  public  at  large.  Before  the  produc- 
tion  of  this  piece  he  bad  assisted  in  composing  a * trasnlie- 
ballot  * on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  Lad 
brought  out  two  inferior  pieces,  ‘ La  Comlessc  d'Escar- 
bagnus,’  and  * I>;s  Fourbencs  do  Scapin.* 

In  tho  year  1672  Muliuro  became  reconciled  to  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
quitted  a milk  diet,  to  which  he  had  restricted  himself  on 
account  of  a complaint  in  the  cheiU,  for  animal  food.  Thu 
increased  his  comidaint,  but  be  work(-d  hard  at  the  compo- 
sition of  ‘ Lo  Malado  Imaginairc,’ which  was  pri>ducc<l  in 
1673,  and  is  one  of  his  must  entertaining  pieces,  and  his 
Rcveresl  attack  on  tho  physiCialis.  On  the  lliird  day  of  the 
representation  of  this  comedy  M(jlidre  fell  the  puiii  in  bis 
chest  luucb  im^reased,  and  his  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  playing.  Their  efforts 
were  vain,  and  while  acting  tho  part  ol  ‘ Argan,’  a convul- 
sion seized  him,  which  he  endeavoured  lo  runcoal  by  a 
laugh.  As  soon  as  llic  piece  was  over  he  entered  Baron’s 
box,  who  remarked  that  he  appeared  worse  than  onlinsT)'. 
His  hands  were  cold,  and  Baron  accompanied  him  home. 
Soon  after  bis  arrival  be  began  to  spit  blood,  which  at 
length  lluwcd  from  his  muulh  in  such  abundance  as  to  suf 
fucate  Lira.  The  dale  of  his  death  is  the  17th  of  Fo- 
bruary,  1673.  The  riles  uf  sepulture  were  at  first  refused  to 
Mulicre,  but  the  king  prevailed  on  the  arcbbisliup  of  Paris 
to  allow  them,  on  condition  that  the  ceremony  should 
l>e  celebrated  without  any  pomp.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  by  two  priests,  who  accompanied  the  l>ody  with- 
out chanting,  in  tho  cemetis'y  behind  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph.  Rue  Montmartre.  All  his  friends  allendcd.  each 
bearing  a tlambceu ; and  his  widow  cxctaiincd,  * Wlial ! wUi 
they  refuse  burial  to  a man  who  doscixcs  an  altar !'  Even 
on  tlm  morning  of  bis  interment  she  had  been  obliged  to 
appease  the  rage  of  a bigoted  mob  which  had  assembled  at 
her  door  by  Hinging  out  a hundred  pistoles.  In  this 
country  and  in  the  present  ago  it  is  scarcely  ]K)saiblo  to 
read  the  treatment  of  MoU^rc’s  remains  without  indignaiior^ 
especially  when  we  find  tho  writers  of  his  life  spc-akmg  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  integrity. 

Our  opinion  of  Molidre  ha»  been  given  in  tbe  remarks  on 
particular  pieces,  and  wo  need  only  briefly  repeat  that  bit 
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•trenglh  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character,  llis  plots  arc 
often  excessively  inartificial  and  improbable,  but  in  charac- 
ter he  is  almost  unrivalled.  Uo  also  enters  deeply  into  the 
humour  of  a comic  situation,  though  here  it  is  rather  ditli- 
eult  to  measure  his  merits  by  a right  standard,  us  many  of 
bis  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from 
tile  Italian  comedies.  On  character  therefore  alone  rest 
his  unequivocal  pretensions  to  famo,  for  even  if  the  idea  be 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  still  the  minute  portraying 
of  an  individual  character,  with  all  its  propenMiies  and 
bearings,  requires  a master  spirit,  and  if  the  design  be  bor- 
rowed, the  execution  must  still  be  uriginal.  Hu  has  naturally 
often  run  into  the  fading,  too  common  with  those  whu  make 
rli>tinctive  cliaractcr  their  principal  object,  of  de^gencraling 
into  caricature;  but  still,  where  a personage  is  made  the  syin- 
1h>]  ofu  single  passion  or  whim,  the  omission  of  the  qualifying 
tints  of  real  life  necessarily  throws  out  the  single  character- 
istic so  pruminomly,  that  caricature  almost  necessarily 
arises.  The  personages  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Druyerc 
Intcome caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities  : 
taken  abstractedly,  instead  of  a mixture  such  as  is  observ- 
able in  real  life. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Molidre  translated  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lucretius,  but  all  his  translation  has  been  lost, 
except  a few  lines,  which  ore  introduced  in  the  'Misanthrope.' 
His  works  have  been  so  frequently  published,  and  can  be  so 
ea.sily  procured  in  every  shape  and  sire,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition.  A very  good 
one  was  however  publisned  at  Paris  in  IBitS,  in  which 
the  actors’  names  arc  printed  after  the  dramatis  per- 
suncD,  and  which  thus  shows  that  Molidre  always  played 
himself  the  principal  comic  parts,  and  also  forms  a very 
agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic  history  of  the  times. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  more  splendid  edition  re- 
cently published  with  wood-cuta  by  Johannol. 

MOLPNA,  LOUIS,  bom  at  Cuenca  in  Castile,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1563.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  be- 
came a learned  divine,  and  taught  theolo^  for  twenty 
years  in  the  college  of  Evora.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the 
Year  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  a treatise  * De  Justitia  et  Jure hut  the  work  winch 
has  rendered  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a school  of 
theology  is  his  book  'De  Concortiia  Gratim  et  Libcri  Arbi- 
trii,'  printed  at  Lisbon  in  166fl,  with  an  ap|)cndix  to  it,  pub- 
lidicQ  after.  In  this  work  Molina  undertook  the  task  of 
ructmciling  the  freewill  of  man  with  tho  foreknowledge  of 
GihI  and  predestination.  Ho  observed  that  the  early  fathers 
who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  pro- 
destination  as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  God  from  all 
eternity  of  the  use  which  each  individual  would  make  of 
his  freewill;  but  St.  Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
Pelagians,  who  granted  too  much  to  freewill,  spoke  of  pro- 
dvslinalioii  in  a more  absolute  and  rcutrielcd  sense.  Molina 
says,  that  man  requires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but  that 
God  never  fails  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
fervour.  He  also  asserts  that  roan  baa  it  in  his  power  to 
unsw'cr,  or  not,  to  the  calling  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  and 
coromentetl  upon  by  the  Jesuits,  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Dominicans,  gave  rise  to  the  long  disputes  concerning 
grace  and  freewill.  Tho  partisans  of  Molina  were  called 
Molinists,  and  their  antagonists  Tbomists,  from  Thomas 
Aquinos,  the  favourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  ortler.  Al- 
re^y  m Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatised  as 
savouring  of  Pelagianism.  Aller  numerous  disputations, 
Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1609,  forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
from  reviving  the  controversy.  But  soon  after  Jansenius, 
bishop  ofYpros,  wrote  a book  in  which  he  discussed  the 
q^ucstion  concerning  grace  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. His  book  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
the  dispute  began  afresh  between  the  Molinists  and  the 
Jansenists.  [Janssnists.]  Pascal,  in  his  second  * Lettro 
Provincialc,*  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  tho  controversy 
in  his  time.  He  says  that  * the  Jesuits  pretend  that  there 
is  a sufficient  grace  imparled  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate 
to  their  freewill,  which  can  render  it  active  or  inactive, 
while  the  Jansenists  maintain  that  tho  only  sufficient  grace 
is  that  which  is  efficacious,  that  is  to  say,  which  determines 
the  will  to  act  effectively.  The  Jesuits  support  the  ' sulli- 
cient  grace,’  the  Jansenists  the  ' efficacious  grace,’ 

Molina  must  not  be  confounded  with  Molinns  {Mirhwl), 
a Spanish  clergyman  of  tho  sovciitcenth  century,  who  was 
the  Ipuuder  of  the  theory  of  piety  and  devotioa  called  Quiet- 


i.vm,  of  which  Fdn^lon  and  Madame  Guyou  were  dislm* 
guished  supporters.  [Kenei.o.v.] 

MOUNISTS.  [Molina.] 

MOLLKUART.  (Barrkn  Land.] 

MOLLUSCA.  [Malacoloov;  Concholooy ; Coir 
CHiKKRA,  and  tho  various  articles  relating  to  this  class  of 
Invertebrate  animals.] 

MOLOSSI,  a jKNjplo  of  antient  Epirus,  w ho  occupied  tho 
southern  part  of  that  country  along  the  banks  of  tlie  river 
.Vraebtus,  and  extended  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Tlii'ir  prineipid  town  was  Atnbmcta.  The  Molosst, 
under  their  king  .Alexander,  about  3‘^0  n.c.,  gatneil  the  pre- 
|hjnderuiice  over  tho  rest  of  Epirus,  which  they  niainlaiuod 
under  his  successors,  of  whom  Pvrrhus  was  tho  most  cele- 
brated. [EriRi’s.]  Atter  the  Jefeut  of  Persons,  Paulus 
.l^milius,  the  Homan  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Molu<si,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  he  caused 
were  still  visible  in  tho  lime  of  Strabo. 

MO'LOTHRUS,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus  of 
birds  placeil  by  him  in  the  subfamily  icterince,  under  the 
family  Slurnidee,  with  the  following 
Generic  Character. — Bill  very  short,  thick,  finch-like, 
conic,  entire;  the  culmcn  not  flattened,  hut  slightly  arched 
from  the  base,  which  is  rather  elevated.  Wings  lengthened, 
inted ; the  first  quill  longest.  Tail  slightly  rounded, 
iddle  toe  as  long  as  the  tursus;  lateral  iocs  of  equal 
length;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the  claws 
rather  small,  and  flilly  curved. 

Example,  Moiothrus  Pecorit,  Sw.  {Jeterwt  Pecorift 
Temm. ; L’mberiza  Fecorit,\Si\i. ; Fringilia 

Description— ;Vu/c. — Head  and  nock  brown,  inclining  to 
black ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  shining  black,  glossy  with 
violet  reflections  on  ll>o  broa.st,  and  shot  with  greenish  above ; 
iridi's  hazel ; legs  and  claws  black. 

Pemale. — Sooty-brown  above,  pale  beneath. 

Vniing. — Like  the  female,  with  the  breast  spotted. 

I Habits,  F(xhI,  Pej>rodurtion,  ^'C. — This  species,  which  is 
the  Cvw-I*en  liini,  Cow  Bfachbird,  Cow  Tfo^ipial.  and  Cow 
Punting  of  the  American  colonists,  leads  a wandering  life, 
appearing  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  of  llie  Union 
at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  Tlie  winter 
is  pa.<t  in  tho  Southern  States  and  wanner  [>arts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  are  to  be  seen  with  the  Reil-wing-s  (/r/tf- 
rta  IVt/eniceus)  and  the  common  blackbirds  {Quifu'almi 
rersico/or)  in  tho  ploiigheil  fields,  according  to  Nutlall. 
They  attend  on  the  cattle  constantly,  like  many  of  the  S/«r- 
nidcp,  intent  on  picking  up  the  insects  which  are  disturbed 
by  the  quadrupeds  w haunt  their  droppings,  nor  do  they  in 
the  colder  weather  refuse  to  hunt  for  aquatic  insects  and 
small  mollusks  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  where,  according 
to  the  author  last  quoted,  tlicy  may  bo  seen  in  the  winter 
season  industriously  turning  over  the  leaves  of  water-plants 
to  glean  such  as  may  there  adhere.  But  though  they,  with 
their  associates,  are  occasionally  found  in  tho  rice  and  corn- 
fields, it  seems  that  their  depradations  are  not  co-equal 
with  those  of  their  companions,  for  the  food  of  the  oow- 
buriting  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects  and  such 
food  as  makes  them  for  tho  most  part  independent  of  the 
farmer. 

The  most  curious  of  its  habits  remains  to  be  told;  for 
this  vagabond  bird,  like  our  cuckoo,  never  prepares  a nest 
for  itself,  but  drops  its  egg  in  another’s  nest  As  a con- 
comitant to  this  ordinance  they  do  not  pair,  but  polygamy 

firevails  among  the  flock  without  exciting  any  great  jea- 
ousy ; though  now  and  then  there  may  bo  a battle,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  in  which  the  strongest  generally  pre- 
vails. The  egg,  which  is  nearly  oval,  varies  in  colour:  some- 
times the  ground-colour  is  white  tinged  with  green  and 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  ami  sometimes'  pure  white 
with  nearly  black  spoti.  It  is  a very  little  larger  than  that 
of  the  blue-bird.  This  supposititious  egg  is,  it  appears, 
always  hatched  before  the  legitimate  ones.  Were  this  not 
the  course  of  nature,  the  species  would  probably  perish; 
for  the  legitimate  nestlings  would  suffocate  the  nowly- 
hatclicd  foundling,  as  the  latter  actually  duos  suffocate  the 
young  of  its  foster-mother,  when  they  anerwards  come  into 
existence. 

Tlie  favourite  nests  appear  to  bo  those  of  tho  Reil-eyed 
and  White-eyed  FlycatcluMS,  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat;  those  of  the  Hluc-binl,  the  Indigo  Bird,  the  Cbip- 
ping  S;*arrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  tho  Blue-eusl  Yellow 
Warbler,  the  Bluc-grcy  Flycatcher,  the  Golden-crowned 
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Tlrnish.  and  WtUon'i  Thrush,  are  however  also  selected  as 
places  of  deposit.  From  the  various  and  interesting  accounts 
of  this  curious  phenomenon  wo  select  thatof  NuUall,  whose 
personal  ohsorvations  wo  proceed  to  lay  before  tho  reader. 
* When  tho  female  is  disposed  to  lav.  sho  ap))cars  restless 
and  dejected,  and  separates  from  the  unregarding  flock. 
Stealing  through  woods  and  thickets,  she  pries  into 
tho  bushes  and  brambles  for  the  nest  that  suits  her, 
into  which  sho  darts  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  and 
in  a few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  Uie  wing,  cheerful  and 
relieved  from  tho  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  pro* 
rccils  back  to  the  flock  she  had  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  it  is  uniformly 
forsaken ; but  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her  own, 
sho  immediately  begins  to  sit.  Tho  lied-eyed  Flycatcher, 
in  whoso  beautiful  basket-Uko  nests  I have  observed  these 
eggs,  proves  a very  affectionate  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the 
uncouth  foundling.  In  one  of  these,  1 found  an  egg  of 
each  bird,  and  the  hen  already  sitting.  1 took  her  own  egg 
and  left  the  strange  one;  sho  soon  returned,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  what  had  happened,  looked  with  steadfast  altcn> 
tion  and  shified  the  egg  about,  then  sat  upon  it,  but  soon 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  was  a cun* 
sidorablc  time  before  she  seemed  willing  to  take  her  scat ; 
but  at  length  1 left  her  on  the  nest.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  I found  that  she  had  relinquished  her  attention  to 
tlio  strange  egg.  end  forsaken  the  prcmiH»,  Another  of 
these  birds  however  forsook  the  nest  on  taking  out  the  Cow* 
hinl's  egg,  although  she  had  still  two  of  her  own  left.  Tho 
only  examplo  ]>erliap8  to  the  contrary  of  deserting  tho  nest 
when  solely  occupied  by  the  stray  egg,  is  in  thu  Hlue-bird 
[IIliie-Biiii)],  who,  attached  strongly  to  tho  brcciling- places, 
in  which  it  often  continues  fur  several  years,  hos  been 
known  to  lay,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  aHcr  the 
dcpo.sition  of  the  Cow>bird's  egg.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Picker- 
ing found  two  nests  of  the  Blue-evcd  Yellow  W’arbler,  in 
which  had  been  de}K>sited  an  egg  of  a Cow-bird  previously 
to  any  of  their  own  ; and  unable  to  eject  it,  they  had  buried 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  built  over  it  an  additional 
story  ! 1 also  saw.  in  tho  summer  of  I S30,  a similar  circum- 
stance with  tho  same  bird,  in  which  the  Cow-bird’s  egg. 
though  incarcerated,  was  still  visible  on  tlie  upper  edge,  but 
could  never  have  been  hatched.  At  times,  1 think  it  pro- 
liable  that  they  lay  in  the  lu-ats  of  larger  birds,  who  throw 
out  the  egg,  or  that  they  drop  their  eggs  on  the  ground 
without  obtaining  a deposit,  as  1 have  found  an  egg  of  this 
kind  thus  exposed  and  broken.  I have  also  remarked 
sometimes  two  of  these  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  but  in  this 
ease  one  of  them  commonly  proves  abortive.'  The  same 
author  in  1H31  saw  a hen  Kcd*cvcd  FI)  catcher  sitting  on 
t^ro  eggs  and  one  of  tho  Cow-bird,  and  he  ad«ls  that  this 
species.  P7rco  olivacftu,  and  (more  lately)  Vireosylca  oliva- 
eta  of  Bonaparte,  Miucteafta  olivaceot  Linn.,  appears  to  be 
its  most  usual  nurse.  He  has  known  this  Vireo  begin  her 
incubation  with  only  an  egg  of  each  kind,  whilst  in  other 
nests  ho  has  observed  as  many  as  three  belonging  to  the 
/ 'iren,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intruder ; and  he  suggests  that, 
from  the  largeness  of  tho  egg,  the  nost  probably  imme* 
diutely  feels  full  to  the  incubating  bird,  so  o.s  to  induce  her 
to  sit  directly,  when  the  larger  egg.  being  brought  nearer  to 
tho  body  of  tho  nurse  than  her  own,  is  Bret  lialcliod,  gone- 
mlly,  os  he  believes  on  tho  12th  or  13lh  day.  Tho  legiti- 
mate eggs  are  hatched  about  a day  later,  are  often  stifled  by 
tho  superior  size  of  tho  stranger,  which  is  aCTcctionalely 
nur>c<l  by  the  poor  dupe  of  a dam,  and  when  the  young 
are  dead,  are  conveyed  to  a distance  by  thu  parent  and 
dropi>e<l;  but  tlicv  are  never  found  immediately  below 
the  nc.st,  as  would  be  (he  case,  if  they  were  ejected  by  the 
young  Cow-bird,  as  is  done  by  the  young  cuckoo.  [Creu* 
1.1N.C,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  208*9.]  ' Indeed,’  continues  Mr.  Nut- 
tall,  ' as  far  os  1 have  had  opportunity  of  obseniug,  tbc 
foundling  shows  no  hostility  to  the  natural  brood  of  his 
nuri'i.’s,  but  hn  nearly  absorbs  their  whole  aticnliun,  and 
i-ii'ly  dUplays  his  rboradcristic  cunning  and  self-possession. 
When  fully  Hedged,  they  quickly  desert  their  foster-parent, 
and  skulk  about  in  tbc  woods,  until  at  lengih  they  instinc- 
tively join  company  with  those  of  the  same  feather,  and  now 
becoming  more  bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  six  in  the 
fiebls  and  Ianc.s  gleaning  their  accustomed  subsistence. 
They  still  however  apjioar  shy  and  watchful,  and  seem  too 
selfihU  to  slu(K  anything  more  than  their  own  security  and 
advantage.'  Tho  (Jow-bird  is  but  a poor  s<jng»ter.  Its  flit- 


ting migrations  are  generally  made  in  the  night  or  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning. 


Mololbnis  fcrurli. 

«,  S,  feaule;  €,  yoaaa.  (WiUoa.) 


Geograpfoeal  Zhr/r/^u/ro/i.-^-Bcsidcs  the  localities  notcl 
aUivc,  this  species  is  also  found  in  Mexico:  but,  accutding 
to  Andubon,  it  is  rare  and  a visitor  only  in  I..ouisiana.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Geographiral  and  Comf.'crii- 
tive  Lift,  gives  ' America  generally'  as  Us  locality. 

Mr.  I^rwin  {.Journal  and  Remarks)  states  that  another 
species  {Le  Troufiia/c  c/mmim  of  Azara),  of  a purplish-blark 
colour,  with  a metallic  lustre,  feeds  on  the  plain  near  Mal- 
donado in  large  flocks,  mingled  with  other  birds.  Several 
ho  say's,  may  often  be  seen  standing  on  tho  back  of  a cuw  or 
horse.  While  perched  on  a hedge,  and  pluming  therosclvo 
in  the  sun,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  sing,  or  rather  to 
hiss : ' the  noise  is  very  peculiar ; it  resembles  that  of  bub- 
bles of  air  paasing  rapidly  from  a small  orifice  under  water, 
so  as  to  produce  an  acute  sound.'  Azara  states  that  thu 
bird,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposits  its  eggs  in  other  bird>"neata 
* I was  several  times  told  by  the  country  people  that  there 
was  some  bird  with  this  habit;  and  my  assistant  in  collect- 
ing, who  is  a very  accurate  person,  found  a nest  of  the  spar- 
row of  the  count^'  (a  Zonoirichia)  with  one  egg  in  it  liuger 
than  the  others,  and  of  n diiTcreiit  colour  and  shape.’  lliis 
egg  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London. 

MOI-SHEIM.  [Rhin  Bas  ] 

MOLTON.  SOUTH.  [Devonshire.] 

MOLUCCA  ISLES,  eonstituU;  a pari  of  (ho  Indian 
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Arrliip«lago,  anrl  are  aitualed  between  6*  N.  lat  and 
O''  S.  laL,  and  between  12*2'' and  131^  E.  long.,  being  dis> 
|>cr»ed  over  the  sea,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  a more  limited  sense,  the  term  Molucca  Inlands  is  only 
applied  to  the  islands  from  which  spices  are  obtained,  as 
AmUivna,  Kanda,  Ceram,  &c.  Others  apply  the  term  only 
to  the  northern  group,  or  the  islands  lying  in  the  Molucca 
Strait,  lielwecn  Celebn  and  Gilolo,  including  the  last-men* 
lioncii  island. 

^ji7<2/id  Surface. — Wo  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  these  islands,  as  the  Dutch, 
who  have  settlements  on  several  of  them,  and  who  keep 
their  sovereigns  in  a considerable  degree  of  dependence, 
have  always  been  very  anxious  to  exclude  all  other  Euro* 
peons,  and  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  except  for  a few 
years  during  the  wars  between  1798  and  1814.  It  is  bow* 
ever  known  that  nearly  all  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  that  some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  7U0U  or  800U  feet.  The  rucks  of  which  they  are 
composed  seem  to  he  mostly  of  a volcanic  nature,  and  tbero 
are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  iii  action.  These  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  commence.s  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamt* 
chaika,  and  continues  southwards  through  the  Kurules, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  enclosing  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a volcanic  barrier.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  roost  southern  of  these  vol* 
canoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic 
barrier,  which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  pro* 
eecds  from  the  Moluccas  westward  througli  the  Lesser 
Kuiida  Islands  and  Java,  where  it  terminates.  Like  other 
volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  those  islands  is  very 
rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a great 
d^rcc  of  fertility ; and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
frmn  the  water’s  edgo  to  a considerable  elevation  with  a very  i 
steep  acclivity,  contains  a great  number  of  harbours  for 
every*  kind  of  vessels.  Except  where  the  declivity  is  too 
steep,  the  mountains  aru  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of 
a great  variety  of  trees,  many  of  which  arc  useful  as  timber 
or  for  cabinet-work. 

Ciifnate. — As  none  of  these  islands  are  more  than  9 de- 
grees from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  on  account  of  thuir  compara- 
tively small  size  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
iQoiisoous  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  seasons 
are  dopundent  on  these  periodical  winds.  Tlio  rainy  season 
begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon  ; for  while  tho  north-ca.st  monsoon  and  fair  wea- 
ther prevail  in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between 
Sumatra  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows 
from  north-wc«t  and  west  in  the  seas  surrounding  the  Mo- 
luccas. Vessels  bound  to  Canton,  and  arriving  at  the 
Sunda  Islands  during  the  north  cast  monsoon,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  passing  through  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  struggling  against  the  wina  and  current 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  they  sail  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Java,  and  pass  through  one  of  the  straits  which  divide  tho 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  from  one  other  into  the  sea  of 
Banda,  or  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
fVom  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Flores  eastward  to  New 
Guinea.  Hence  they  pass  between  Ceram  and  Gilolo  to 
the  Pacific,  and  sail  along  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Philip- 
rincs  and  through  the  strait  of  Balingtang  to  Canton. 
During  this  wind  the  rains  fall,  as  in  all  tropical  climates, 
in  torrents,  but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours 
at  a time ; they  generally  come  down  from  two  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  ahernoon  or  during  tho  night.  Tho  annual 
imntity  of  rain  is  very  great,  but  its  amount  is  not  known, 
'ho  rainy  season  is  also  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day 
licat  during  that  time  varies  between  89*  and  95*;  the  ex- 
Ircfiues  are  77*  and  100*,  or  somewhat  more.  The  rains 
ccuse  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May,  when  tho  wind  settles 
in  the  south-east,  and  ihc  weather  becomes  more  temperate. 
Rains  however  occur  from  lime  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
ronlains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difiTcrcnce 
between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater, 
but  hanlly  exceeds  12®. 

I*ro(iuclio?7S. — The  agricultural  proiluctions  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  Java,  witli  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not 
cultivated,  but  im])ortcd,  Uiough  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  common  food  of  the  people  is  derived  from  the  sago- 


nalms,  which  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  arc  also  planted. 
Kish,  wild  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of  food.  Hio 
productions  raised  for  exportation  arc  limited  to  tho  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  are  the  only  two  articles  that 
the  Moluccas  send  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
they  send  to  the  markets  of  China  edible  birds’-nesu,  sea- 
alugs.  and  shark-Onv  A small  quantity  of  gold  is  also  ex- 
ported. as  well  as  binb  of  panulUc.  Thesu  beautiful  birds 
visit  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  uf  the  year,  coming 
over  from  New  Guinea  and  tho  Aroo  Islands*,  where  they 
breed.  Tlic  number  of  articles  of  export  would  be  much 
increased  if  those  islands  were  open  to  all  European  vessels 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  tho  climate  favour  tho 
growth  of  alt  tropical  products.  Even  at  present  they 
afford  several  articles,  uliicb  are  neglected,  os  lurllc-sheUs, 
mother-of-pearl,  honey,  bees’-wax,  ambergris  sandal-wood, 
and  various  kinds  of  b^utiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture. 
While  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  Moluccas  they 
obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables,  and  timber. 

/nAabitanU. — These  islands,  like  nearly  all  those  whicli 
constitute  the  Indian  Archipelago,  aru  inhabited  by  two 
races  the  Malays  and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  pos- 
session of  tho  coasts,  where  they  cultivate  the  ground  or 
gain  ihcir  subsistence  by  fishing.  They  are  Mohammedan, 
and  among  them  are  many  shcrifs,  or  protcndetl  descend- 
ants of  Mohammed.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  that  re- 
ligion shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  I51U. 
Their  language  contains  a great  nuinl>er  of  foreign  words, 
and  Dr.  Xieyden  is  of  opinion  that  tho  Teriiatc  or  Molucca 
language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  Tho  Papuas  ha\e 
been  extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  alill  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger 
islands.  Ihcy  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  which  in- 
habits the  Continent  uf  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  ferocity  of 
character  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned countries  are  distinguishod.  They  are  described  as 
an  inoffensive  race  who  cuhivato  the  ground. 

Divieion. — The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  of  which  however  many  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited. They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
Gilolo  group,  or  Proper  Moluccas;  tho  Ceram  group;  and 
the  Timor  J.aut  group.  Tho  Gilolo  group  is  the  roost 
northern,  and  extends  from  2*  S.  lat.  to  3*  N.  lat,,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Moriy,  Mandioly,  Batcbian, 
Ooby,  and  Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying 
between  and  about  them,  among  which  the  islands  of 
Ternato  and  Tidor  are  tho  most  important.  In  Qguro 
Gilolo  resembles  Celebes,  being  composed  of  four  long 
peninsulas,  which  are  connected  near  10*  N.  lat.  Its 
greatest  length  from  south  to  north  may  bo  220  or  230  miles, 
and  its  surlare,  on  a rough  estimate,  about  8000  miles,  or 
about  that  uf  Wales.  Little  is  known  of  it,  except  that  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  southern  attain  only  a moderate  elevation. 
It  seems  to  have  a considerable  population.  The  norlheni 
peninsula  is  or  was  subject  to  tiio  sultan  of  Tcrnate,  and 
the  toulhcrn  to  the  sultan  of  Tidor;  but  the  two  poniasulas 
projecting  towards  the  cast  have  their  own  sovereigns. 
Morty  rises  with  a gentle  ascent  to  a considerable  height, 
and  IS  said  to  have  good  harbours.  Mandioly  and  Batchian 
are  separated  from  ono  another  by  a narrow  strait,  which 
affords  good  anchorage.  They  aio  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereign,  to  whom  also  tbo 
island  of  Ooby  belongs.  The  last-roentioiicil  island  is  very 
little  known.  Tlie  islands  of  Ternatc  and  Tidor  are  small, 
being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess 
tho  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  To  this  group  belong  two  smaller 
groups  lying  farther  north-west,  l^c  eastern  group,  called 
the  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of  three  islands  uf  some  ex- 
tent, Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a good  harbour  at  Lcron, 
in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  tho  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a 
larger  island  ami  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island 
is  about  70  miles  long:  through  its  centrnlpart  runs  a rid» 
of  high  mountains,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  a vm- 
cano,  which  in  1711  made  an  eruption  accompanied  by  a 
dreadfiU  earthquake. 

The  Ceram  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3^  snil 
5°  8.  lat.,  and  comprehenrU  the  two  largo  islands  of  Cenro 
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ind  Booroo,  and  among  the  amnllor  onea,  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  them,  Iho  Spice  Islaiuls,  or  Amboyna  and  Banda 
Islands.  The  (Jhinese  uxjKJrt  much  wood  for  cabinet-work 
from  Ceram,  as  well  as  from  Booroo,  which  is  about  75 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  38  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face IS  also  rugged,  and  risesuitohigh  mountains.  Respect- 
ing the  Spice  Inlands,  sec  Amhoyna  and  Banda. 

The  Timor  I.4iut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least 
known.  It  consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and 
four  others  of  coitsidemble  extent,  Larat,  Little  Key,  Great 
Key,  and  Key  Waicia,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Timor 
Laiit  is  about  70  miles  long  and  2.^  miles  wide  ; but  that  is 
nearly  all  we  know  of  thi.s  and  tlie  adjacent  islands.  The 
island  of  Anx)  [Aroo],  lying  fkrther  cast,  is  also  some- 
times considered  us  belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

iltitory. — When  the  Portuguese  wore  exploring  the 
easUrrn  seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteciUh  century,  they 
arrival  at  the  Moluccas  in  1510,  and  had  hardlv  b^un  to 
form  seltleinenls  when  the  vessels  of  Magalnaens,  ar- 
rived from  the  cast,  and  a dispute  arose  Dctween  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The  Dutch 
took  these  islands  from  the  Portuguese  about  a hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  cloves, 
tliey  formed  numerous  small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of 
them,  by  which  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  subjec- 
tion, and.  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled  to  extirpate 
all  tho  spicu-trecs  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  away.  In 
1796  the  British  took  possession  of  them,  and  kept  them  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  <180I),  when  they  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  British  again  took  possession  of  them  in 
Ihlb,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  tho  Dutch  have  abandoned 
Hcrcral  of  tho  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  main- 
tain several  at  Ternalc,  Tidor,  and  other  places, 

(Forest’s  Voyoge  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  ; Sta- 
Torinus’s  Voyaset  to  the  Haetlndiet;  Delano’s  Vfjyn^et 
and  Trar^U ; Crawford’s  Ilittory  qf  the  Indian  Archi^te- 
(ago;  Count  Hogendorp’s  Coup  dCEil  sur  Java,  ^-c. ; 
uml  Dexcriptirm  (ieogr.,  Hislnr.»  et  Commerciale  det 
Java  et  r/«*t  auiret  fsies  de  VArrhipel  Indien.) 

MOLYBDE'NDM,  a racial  niscovered  bv  Scheelo,  in 
1778,  in  a mineral  which  resembles  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  ji^lurabago ; he  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
molubd^vna.  'Hiis  mineral  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mo- 
lybdenum ; and  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  other  states  of 
combination  presently  to  Ixi  mentioned.  This  substance 
was  however  llrst  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  by  Hjclm, 
anutlicr  Swedish  chcroUt,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
poriiciilarly  examined  by  Buebolz  and  Berzelius. 

The  metal  is  obtaincfl  from  the  native  sulphuret  by  re- 
ducing it  to  fine  powder  and  healing  it  in  aqua  regia ; by  this 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  and,  and  the  metal 
into  molylKlic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  a white 
powder  after  being  heated  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid; 
w hen  this  is  very  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  ; or  the  metal  may  bo  procured 
by  passing  hydrogen  gas  at  a high  temperature  over  the 
Bc'iu  in  a porcelain  tube.  This  metal  is  obtained  as  a 
porous  mass  or  in  globules,  and  has  nut  yet  been  pro- 
cured in  the  statu  of  a button  or  bar.  The  grains  are 
somewhat  crystalline;  sometimes  they  are  of  a silver-white 
colour.  When  ublaine<l  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  this 
mclal  has  not  much  lustre,  but  aerjuires  it  by  bumishinf^. 
Its  density  Is  8*6.  When  long  exposed  to  tho  air  at  ordi- 
nary tcm]x*raturcs,  it  appears  to  tarnish,  but  the  oxidation 
is  superficial.  By  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  it  is  first  con- 
verted into  brown  oxide,  afterwanU  it  becomes  blue,  and 
eventually  tnolylMlic  and,  which  is  white.  This  oxidation 
dues  not  however  take  place  completely,  but  only  at  the 
surface.  Sometimes  the  metal  takes  fire  at  the  moment  of 
OMilalion.  It  does  not  dcnimpose  water. 

Oree  nf  Molyl>denum.~-O\\i\e  of  molybdenum  occurs  en- 
crusting the  sulphuret  of  motybdunuin,  and  also  between  its 
laminso  in  thin  layers.  Its  structure  is  thin  fibrous,  earthy, 
friable,  and  pulverulent.  Colour  pale  yellow  or  greenish. 

It  has  been  found  only  in  small  quantity  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  and  North  America,  Its  composition  has  not 
been  asceriaiueil. 

Mnlybdic  acid  also  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with 
lead  and  silver 


Sulphuret  of  Molybdenum^  Mofybdenite,\*  the  most  com- 
mon mineral  of  this  mclal.  Occurs  crystallized  and  maa- 
sive.  Primary  form  a rhomboid.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
crystals.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  perpendicular  to  tho  axis. 
Fracture  indistinct  Hardness,  scratches  talc,  is  scratched 
bv  calcareous  spar.  Colour  lead-grey,  and  streak  the  same, 
l^lexible  in  thin  laminae,  but  not  clastic.  Lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.  S|>ecific  gravity  4*591.  Rubbed  on  paper,  it  leaves 
a grey  metallic  mark,  and  on  |)orcclain  a greenish  une 
Masuve  variety  amorphous;  structure  foliated,  granular. 
When  healed  by  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  emits  a sul- 
phurous vapour,  and  leaves  a powdery  residue.  It  occurs 
m various  parts  of  the  world — in  England,  France.  Gcr- 
manv.  and  America;  more  especially  nowever  in  Saxony 
and  ^hernia.  It  contain«^,  according  to  Buebolz,  6U  parts  of 
molvb<lenum  and  40  of  sulphur. 

Midybdcnum  combines,  as  already  noticed,  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  two  oxides  and  one  acid ; but  these  we  bavo  not 
thought  it  requisite  to  describe,  any  more  than  its  other 
compounds,  for  it  is  not  used  in  any  form  whalerer. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Dublin,  I7fh 
April.  1656.  He  entere<l  the  university  of  that  city  in  1671, 
whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.,  he  rcmovMto  Lon- 
don. and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law 
during  three  years.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  married 
(1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Domville,  the  king's 
attumey-gcncral.  The  tame  year  his  wife  was  attacked  by 
an  afTeetion  of  the  eyes,  which  increased  so  rapidly,  that  m 
a few  months  her  sight  was  wholly  desiroyea.  'To  divert 
the  inelanclioly  thoughts  to  which  his  wife’s  affliction  inces- 
santly gave  rise,  lie  took  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics. 
’This,’  he  says,  ’was  the  grand  pacificum  I used;  these 
were  the  opiates  which  lulled  ray  troubled  thoughts  to 
sleep.’  In  the  mathematics  ho  had  probably  received 
some  instruction  from  his  father,  Captain  Samuel  Moji- 
neux,  who  was  author  of  a treatise  on  gunnery  on  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  Oalilei  concerning  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles. In  1683  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  first 
secretary  and  afterwards  president.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands^  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  the  dispersion 
of  this  Society  in  1688,  ooiiscquent  upon  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  the  severities  of 
Tyreonnd’s  government,  he,  with  many  other  Protestants, 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England  ; but  he  returned  to 
Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in  1690.  In  169*2  he  sat 
in  the  Irish  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  tho 
university  of  Dublin,  ami  at  the  close  of  the  session  was 
nominate  by  the  gurernroent  commissioner  of  forfeitures, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  400f.,  which  appointment  bowerer 
he  thought  fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  had 
reputation  of  the  other  commissioners  named. 

Ills  principal  work  is  a treatise  on  optics,  entitled  ' Diop- 
trica  Nova,’  4to.,  London,  1692  and  17l)9.  It  was  the  first 
work  on  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  English,  and 
contained  a great  many  propositions  practically  useful  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  for  which  reasons  it  continued  in  re- 
quest for  many  yrars.  The  re^isal  of  the  proof  sheets  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Hallev,  who  added,  in  an  Apiwndix,  Ins 
celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic  glasses. 
Flamsteed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work, 
and  in  particular  had  furnished  solutions  of  three  proposi- 
sitions,  which  Molyneux  placed  after  tho  solutions  given  hr 
himself.  At  this  circumstance  the  astronomer-itqal,  with 
wbtrm  Molyneux  had  previously  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
took  such  offence,  'that,'  says  Molyneux.  'lie  broke  his 
friendship  with  me,  and  that  with  sarh  inveteracy,  that  I 
could  never  after  bring  him  to  a reconciliation;  so  that  at 
last  I slighted  the  friendship  of  a man  of  so  much  ill-nature 
and  irreligiun,  however  ingenious  and  learned  soever.’ 

Among  the  many  personsuflitemry  oniinenru  with  wliom 
he  maintained  a correspondence,  Locke  wus  held  by  him  in 
particular  esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  came  to 
England  for  the  purinise  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  He 
dieii  in  Dublin,  Chiober  11,  1693. 

Resides  his  ' Dioptrics  * and  twenty-seven  rtpers  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  inserted  in  the  ' Pbilosopnical  Transac- 
tions ’ between  the  years  1684  and  1716,  he  published 
'Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical  Dissertations  of  Des 
cartes,  together  with  the  objectioiis  against  them  by  Thomas 
Hobbes,’  London,  1671 ; ' Scioihcricum  Tolcscoptcum,  or  a 
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Nov  Contrivance  for  adaptine  a Telescope  to  an  Horizonfal 
Dial.’  4lo.,  Dublin,  16B6;  * .^nrnal  of  the  Tliree  Monlha' 
Campaign  of  Ills  Majesty  in  Ireland,  with  a Diury  of  the 
Siege  of  Limerick.'  4tu..  Itiyo;  ‘ The  Case  of  Ireland  being 
bound  bv  Acta  of  Parliament  stated,’  bvn , Dublin,  IGOb* 

(Af'CDUTit  of  the  Family  and  Dfscendanit  0/  Sir  Thnma* 
Moluneux,  Knt.,  Evciihaia,  1S2U,  4to. ; Hutton's  Mathi^na- 
tiro!  Dirlinnury  I Bingravfiia  Britantiica.) 

MOMRA^  A,  or  MOMiIAS,  b a town  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  rOHteni  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar.  and  in  4°  4'  S.  lat.  and  39"  38'  K.  long.  It 
is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island,  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  a bu^',  about  5 miles  long  and  3 miles  w ide. 
The  island  is  three  miles  long  by  twobro^  ; the  two  straits 
which  divide  it  from  the  continent  arc  hardly  half  a mile 
across.  Tlic  eastern  strait  con&titutcs  the  ImrlKiur  of  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  It  has 
g‘..>d  anchorage  ground  at  the  cninmce,  sheltered  by  an  ex* 
tensive  reef  on  each  side  ; the  shore  is  so  steep  ami  rocky, 
that  in  many  places  wharfs  are  unnecessary.  The  cli^s 
surrounding  the  island  are  of  madrepore,  and  rise  with  a 
sleep  ascent,  so  that  the  whole  island  is  like  a huge  castle 
encircled  hy  a moat,  over  which  there  is  only  a single  ford 
at  its  north-western  extremity,  and  even  that  is  dangerous.  I 
Tlie  castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1635,  on  a rock  of : 
moderalo  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  town 
is  not  large,  and  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
which  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it.  The  former, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Arabs.  Some  free  coloured  people  and 
slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the  Black  Town.  The 
population  is  not  known,  but  probablv  does  not  exceed 
3000  or  4000.  Though  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  ibis  town 
arc  poor,  they  cause  their  children  to  be  instructed  with 
great  care  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  order  that  they 
nia^'  at  the  same  time  acouire  a good  knowledge  of  their 
religiui),  sentences  from  tne  Koran  are  used  as  the  tasks. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  some  Banyans  from  Hindustan,  who,  during  tha 
frvourablo  monsoon,  send  a small  quantity  of  ivory  and 
other  produce  to  Bombay,  for  which  they  obtain  in  return 
East  India  and  English  miinufactures. 

Vasco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  1499,  and  was  well 
received,  but  nearly  full  a sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  (he 
inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida  in  15US,  but  he  did  not  keep  possession  of 
it.  Twenty-three  years  later  it  wa.s  taken  by  Nunho 
da  Cunha,  after  a stout  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  It  seems,  that  from  that  time 
the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  not  known  when  they  lost  it,  but  in  1720 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat.  It  appears 
however  that  he  lost  it  soon  afterwards  by  a rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1924  the  Imam  sent  a force  against  it.  The 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  town  and  adjacent  coast,  being  aware 
that  they  could  not  resist  the  Imam,  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  tho  British,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
bv  which  means  they  have  preserved  their  independence. 
The  Arabs  are  governed  by  a sheik,  whose  office  is  properly 
hereditary,  hut  the  course  of  descent  has  often  been  inter- 
rupted by  intrigues  and  civil  dissension. 

(Owen’s  ffarralire  of  Voyaget  to  explore  the  Shoret  qf 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  hfadacaicar.) 

MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  [Momxnttjii,  or  Momxnt 
OF  Inertia.] 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT.  This  word  has  been  used 
in  various  senses.  It  simply  means  a rooliun,  the  word 
momen,  from  movimen,  being  found  in  several  antient  au< 
thors.  Momentum  was  originally  one  rapid  motion,  whence 
it  came  to  be  used  for  a very  short  time ; whence  our  word 
moment,  which,  in  common  life,  means  an  indivisiblo  instant 
of  time.  Thus  an  effect  which  requires  a single  second  to 
produce  it  would  not  be  properly  momentary.  But  the 
word  has  passed  into  mechanics  in  its  original  sense  of  mo- 
tion, and  is  used  to  signify  the  amount  of  an  effect  of  motion, 
actual  or  conceivable.  Thua  we  have  one  use  in  the  article 
Virtual  Velocities,  another  in  Lever,  e third  in  Mo* 
MErrruM  or  Inertia,  and  a fourth,  the  most  common  of  all, 
which  we  proceed  to  explain  in  this  article. 

The  English  synonym  of  this  fourth  sense  is  ‘quantity  of 
motion,*  and  we  may  observe  that  in  this  sense  it  is  moat 
usual,  in  our  language,  to  adopt  the  Latin  form  momenfum, 


instead  of  the  abbreviation  moment.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  actual  definition  of  momenlum,  in  simple  terms; 
but  the  conception  is  obtained  by  those  who  ubH^rve  that 
(be  effects  pn^uced  hy  matter  in  motion  (iKitii  notions  are 
necessary)  may  be  augmented  cither  by  giving  the  same 
motion  to  more  matter,  or  greater  motion  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. Imagine  a Baluvtic  rENnuLUM,  and  suppose  a bullet 
of  two  pounds  weight  to  strike  it  with  a velocity  of  tou 
feet  |>erstN;ond.  lliu  same  oscillation  which  is  thu.s  produced, 
may,  it  is  found,  be  pruduce<l  by  a bullet  of  one  pound 
weight  striking  with  a velocity  of  20U  fotit.  The  same  efiert 
being  produced  in  both  cases,  tliough  by  different  ({Uanlilies 
of  matter  and  different  velocities,  there  is  something  which 
we  may  assert  to  be  unaltered  by  the  subsiituliun  of  the 
smaller  bullet  with  the  larger  velocity.  This  something  is 
tho  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  a notion  of  a cause 
which  is  assertOfl  to  be  the  same  when  offectH  are  the  same. 
This  mere  definition  would  l>o  useless  except  in  connection 
with  principles  observed  or  deduced,  by  which  it  may  he 
applied.  That  there  is  a reality  in  connection  with  it,  all 
who  know  the  difference  between  light  and  heavy,  as  these 
words  are  fre<|uently  used,  are  well  aware.  A heavy  blow, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  a blow  with  a heavy  bodv  : thus 
tbe  fall  of  a poker  may  give  a light  blow,  while  that  of  a 
book  of  one-tenili  part  of  its  weight  may  give  a hca\7  one. 
The  difference  in  these  cases  is  that  of  momentum. 

Tbe  velocity  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion  increases  with  the  mass  moved ; and  the 
mass  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  increases  pro* 
portionally  to  the  velocity  communicated.  But  the  peculiar 
proposition  on  which  the  utility  of  tbe  term  and  the  notion 
ac|>ends  is  this,  that  in  all  mechanical  cfiocis  produced  by 
matter  in  motion,  a diminution  of  tho  mass  may  be  cum- 

nsated  by  a proportionate  increase  of  ihe  velocity : that  is, 
being  the  number  of  units  of  mass,  and  V of  velocity,  os 
long  as  the  product  of  M and  V remains  tho  .*iame,  the  efi'ect 
proauocd  is  tbe  some.  Thus  in  tho  preceding  instance 
M X V is  2 X 100  in  the  first  case,  and  1 x 200  in  tlio 
aecond.  And  at  long  as  M X V = 2UU,  the  same  effect  w ill 
be  produced,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  so  heavy  that  the 
addition  of  M to  its  mass  is  not  worth  considering. 

This  producb  MV.  is  the  measure  of  the  muinentum.  and 
is  generally  called  tho  momentum  itself.  Here  (os  in  ^iAsv) 
tacit  reference  is  made  to  a unit  of  momentum  : tbe  equa- 
tioQ 

Momentum  of  H with  velocity  V =:  M x V 

implies  that  a unit  of  momentum  is  that  produced  hy  a 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a unit  of  velocity.  But  if  the 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a unit  of  velocity  should  he  con- 
sidered as  having  the  momenlum  a,  the  etjuaiion  should 
be 

Momentum  of  M with  velocity  V = a x M x V. 

In  vol.  x.,p.  350,  where  reference  U m.ide  to  tins  article, 
for  momentum  or  moting  force  read  momentum  or  quantity 
tf  motion. 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT  of  INERTIA.  Let  us 
conceive  a system  of  bodies  posscsbing  weiglit,  and  iinmove- 
ably  attached  to  ■ fixed  axis,  round  which  the  whole  syslem 
can  turn.  It  is  known  from  experience,  as  well  as  deiluci- 
blc  from  the  laws  of  motion,  that  tho  nearer  the  bodies  are 
placed  to  the  axis,  tho  more  rotatory  motion  may  be  com- 
municated by  a given  force.  The  moment  qf  inertia  is  a 
name  given  to  a mathematical  function  of  the  masses  in 
the  system  and  of  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  axis,  on 
tbe  magnitude  of  which  (he  rotatory  motion  produced  by  a 
given  pressure,  acting  for  a given  time,  depends.  This  func- 
tion is  the  sum  of  the  prwucts  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  each  mass  by  the  number  of  units  in 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  tbe  axis.  Thus,  if  m,  m\ 
m",  &c.  be  the  masses  of  material  points  situated  at  the 
distances  r,  r',  r",  &c.  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  mr*  + m'r**  + + &c.  If  the  body  be  a continuous 

solid,  and  if  dm  be  one  of  the  element!!  of  the  muss,  at  a 
dislanoe  r from  tbe  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  (hen  Jr*dm, 
the  integration  being  made  throughout  tho  whole  extent  of 
the  solid. 

Let  AB  be  tbe  axis,  and  let  a pressure  bo  communicated 
to  the  system  at  the  point  P,  and  such  as  would,  were  a 
mass  P placed  there,  cause  tbe  system  which  consists  of 
that  single  mass  only  to  revolve  with  a velocity  p,  being  at 
tho  distance  a from  the  axis.  Tho  momentum  of  this 
velocity  is  Pr.  Let  the  system  of  m,  m\  and  m",  in  conso 
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quenrc  of  tltU  pressure,  be^fin  to  revolve  with  an  angular  | 
velocity  $ (measured  in  theurutical  units  [Anolk]).  The  I 
consequence  is,  that  m.  m\  and  tn"  begin  to  revolve  «ith  | 
velocities  r9,  r^9,  anti  r"0,  and  momenta  r/ir0,  mVd,  m"r^'9.  | 
Now  if  pressures  which  would  just  pre\'ent  this  motion  in 
the  same  time  as  the  applied  pressure  generated  it  were  | 


applied  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  three  pressures  so  ap> 
plied  would  couiitcrhalancu  the  pressure  at  r.  But  [Prks- 
si’Rb]  tho  pressures  which  in  the  some  time  produce 
rautiuiis  are  tu  one  another  as  the  momenta  produced,  so 
that  if  o-Pr  represent  the  pa^ssuro  at  P,  those  applied  in 
the  contrary  direction  at  m,  m\  and  m",  ore  a mr9,  a.mVO, 
and  a m'y'Q.  But  the  first  act*  per|x;nclicularlv*  at  the 
extremity  of  llic  arm  a,  the  others  at  the  arms  r,  r,  and 
Hence  a.mr9  x r + a,mV'0  x r'  + a.m'V'0  X r"  must  be 
the  same  os  a. Pc  X a,  whence  it  is  evident  that 

Pt’o 

mr‘  + 4*  m**t^‘* 

the  denominator  of  which  is  what  has  been  called  the  mo» 
ment  of  inertia  of  the  system.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
runiinuiiication  ofa  given  pressure  at  a given  distance  from 
the  avis  of  rotation  will  muse  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
inversely  ns  the  moment  of  ineriia:  if  the  masses  or  their 
distances  were  increased  in  such  a way  as  to  double  tho 
moment  of  inertia,  the  an<(ular  velocity  produced  by  a {riven 
pressure  would  bo  only  the  half  of  what  it  would  have  been 
burore  tho  change. 

The  moment  of  inertia  may  bo  represented  by  £mr*  (sum 
of  all  the  terms  of  tltc  form  mr*)  and  the  whole  maw  by 
£//t.  I.,ct  k be  such  a distance  that  if  the  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  at  that  distance,  the  moment  of  inertia  would 
not  be  altered : that  is,  let  x A*  be  * £wr*.  Then  A is 
what  was  called  the  nulmn  of  gyration.  [Gyration.] 

The  pro]K‘rty  which  is  most  important  in  the  actual  deter* 
mination  of  moments  of  inertia  by  the  integral  calculus  is 
one  in  virtue  of  which  the  luuinent  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  any  axis  when  it  is  known  with  respect  to 
a jiuraUcl  axis  pas>ing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  PQ  be  an  axis  passing  thnxigh  G the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  let  A B lie  onotTmr  axis  parallel  to  PQ  and 
distonl  from  it  by  OR  or  A.  Then,  whatever  the  moment 
of  inertia  may  be  when  P(^  is  the  axis,  that  with  rea|)cet  to 
ABU  found  by  adding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tire  whole 
ayitem  concentrated  in  G,  or  X A*.  That  U 


M.  qf  I.  (axis  AB)  = M.  of  I.  (axis  PQ)  + Moss  of  sys- 
tem X GR*. 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  all  axes  parallel  to  a given  axis 
the  moment  of  inertia  U least  for  that  nxU  which  passes 
lliruugh  tho  centre  of  gravity;  m that,  cceterin  paribus,  the 
greatest  motion  is  produced  by  a given  force  when  the  axU 
passes  tliMugh  the  centre  of  gravity.  Of  all  the  axes  which 
pass  through  tho  centre  of  gravity  there  are  three,  cacli  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  which  possess  remarkable 
properties  and  are  called  principal  axe*.  [Rotation.] 

}■  lom  what  has  been  said  it  may  easily  1m  supposed  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  U as  important  in  the  considerwtion  of 


rotatory  motions  as  the  rectangle  m mensuration.  We  shall 
sec  a further  use  of  this  function  in  Oscillation,  and  also 
a practical  mode  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM.  or  Wild  Cucumber, 
an  annual  plant,  of  which  the  fruit,  and  more  particularly 
the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds,  are  U8>ed  in  medicine.  Tbe 
ripe  fruit  U about  two  indies  long,  roundUti,  muricate,  green, 
and  fleshy;  possessing  the  power  of  ejecting,  along  with  a 
mucilaginous  greenish  juice,  tlio  oompressod  ovate  hniouth 
seeds ; on  which  account  it  U called  tho  squirting  cucum- 
ber. The  juice  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  cien  iii 
very  small  quantity  acts  violently  as  a hydrogogue  cathartic, 
producing  numerous  watery  stools.  It  owes  iu  (lOwcr  to  an 
acrid  and  drastic  bitter  extractive,  to  which  the  name  of 
ICIalerin  has  been  given.  Tliis  U soluble  in  alcohol,  (utlior, 
and  fat  oils,  but  scarcely'  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alkolu-si 
or  acids,  while  strong  acios  destro)'  it. 

The  very  minute  dose  which  is  required  of  clalerium 
recoromenus  it  in  many  cases  as  a remeay  in  dropsy,  espe- 
cially ascites,  but  few  persons  can  bear  the  violence  of  tu 
action  for  any  considerable  time;  two  or  three  days  should 
always  be  allowed  to  eUpee  before  repeating  the  dose.  It  is 
opt  to  cause  vomiting  as  well  as  purging,  and  a dose  of  even 
a quarter  of  a groin  may  produce  such  extreme  action  os  to 
sink  the  patient  into  a state  of  alarming  debility. 

It  sliould  therefore  onlvbe  used  when  milder  means  have 
been  previously  tried  without  success,  and  it  should  be  ex 
hibited  with  great  precaution.  Surrounding  the  abdomen 
with  a tight  bandage  will  lessen  the  disposition  to  fainiing, 
which  is  apt  to  be  experienced  from  the  rapid  removal  of 
the  iluid  distending  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

MOMOT,  or  MOTMOT.  [Prionitss  ) 

MOMPAX.  [Granada.  Nsw.] 

MONA.  fANGLKSKY;  Man,  Isle  OF.] 

MO'N.^CIIA.  [Muscicafid.r.] 

MO'N.ACIIISM  (from  the  Greek  alone ; whence 

to  live  alone;  and  ^o>>axi>r,  a solitary,  or  a monk). 
In  this  its  proper  and  original  signification  of  a solilary,  a 
monk  may  be  considered  as  only  another  name  for  an  aua- 
choret,  or  anchoret  (in  Greek,  oKa^wp^r^c),  that  is,  a person 
who  withdraws  from  society,  a recluse;  or  for  an  eremite, 
j corrupted  into  hermit  (in  the  same  way  as  the  old  and  mure 
correct  ethnick  has  been  corrupted  into  heathen),  in  Greek, 
ipqwnic,  that  is,  a dweller  in  a desert  or  solitude. 

Tlte  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  for  mortification 
or  pious  contemplation  has  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial in  tho  Brohmitiical  and  other  religions  of  tlic  East, 
and  was  known  even  among  the  Jews  long  before  tbe  birth 
of  Christianity.  We  need  mention  only  the  instance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  whom  Catholic  wrilors  indeed  arc  fond 
of  referring  as  the  founder  of  monachism.  An  example 
of  still  mure  venerable  antiquity  is  affortled  by  the  Nas.n- 
rites,  male  and  female,  described  in  the  sixth  cliaptcr  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  whose  * vow  of  separation’  however 
lasted  only  for  a certain  fixed  time. 

In  tho  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  many  of  (he  converts 
to  the  new  religion,  in  their  ambition  to  signalise  theiusclve* 
by  extraordinary  piety,  adopted  a remarkable  severity  of 
life  and  strictness  of  religious  observance,  whence  they 
came  to  be  known  by  tho  name  of  ascetics  (in  Grecl^ 
d^*rerni),  that  is,  literally,  exercisers.  Another  namu  by 
which  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  tlic  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  is  Spoudsi  (trirou^aiot),  that  is,  zealots.  The 
connection  of  theM  sieelics  with  tho  description  of  persons 
aAerwards  called  monks  has  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
putation, the  admirers  and  champions  of  tho  monastiu 
system  in  general  asserting  (ho  identity  of  the  monks  ami 
ascetif's,  and  their  opponents  maintaining  that  aseelicisin, 
as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  mouachism,  as  it 
sprung  up  in  a later  age,  were  two  things  wholly  distinct. 
1 he  trutn  ap^icars  to  be  tliat  the  early  osoctics  were  cer- 
tainly not  universally,  nor  perhaps  even  generally,  monks 
or  solitaries  ; but  still  a separation,  more  or  less  rigid,  from 
social  life  was  one  obvious  mode  of  mortification  and  devo- 
tional abstraction,  and  one  that  was  undoubtedly  practised 
by  some  of  the  ascetics,  though  most  probably  without  any- 
thing rcseiubliiig  the  vows  and  other  methodical  restric- 
tions which  inako  part  of  monachism  in  its  roalurc  state. 
The  ascetics  therasch'es,  it  may  be  bcrc  obserx'ed.  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Thcraueutto,  or 
Essenians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mareotis, 
in  the  delta  of  Egypt,  and  who,  having  previously  cast  off 
much  of  tho  antient  reverence  of  their  uation  for  the  Mosaic 
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law,  hail  embrace!  Christianily  in  great  mim!»crs  very  soon 
after  iu  promulgation.  ' The  aiiatere  life  of  Ibo  Ksacnians,’ 
»a)'s<5ibbon,  * their  faata  and  excomtnucviealions,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibaev,  their  zeal  for  martyr- 
.dom,  am!  the  wamith,  though  not  the  purity,  of  their  faith, 
xilmidy  olferei!  a very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.’ 
iDt'clwetvul  /‘ii//,rhn|).  15.)  And  in  a nolo,  after  admitting 
that  B.i&nnge,  in  liis  ' Histoiro  des  Juifs,'  hasdennunstrutc-d, 
.in  spite  uf  Eusebius  and  a crowd  of  modern  Catholics,  that 
'lheThcral^eula?  were  neither  Christians  nor  immks : he  adds, 

• It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  name, 
pr\!servo<l  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of  faith, 
^and  gindnatty  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.’ 
Afterwards  (chap.  S7),  hu  seems  distinctly  to  represent  the 
ascetics  as  the  fathers  of  the  tnonka.  ‘ They,’ hu  says, 

* seriously  renounced  tho  business  and  the  pleasures  of  tho 

age;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  tlcsh,  and  of  marriage  ; 
ctiastised  their  body,  roortided  their  a^eciions,  and  em- 
braced a life  of  misery  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness. 
3n  the  reign  of  Constantine  (a.d.  30f>-337)  llio  ascetics  fled 
IrniH  a priifanc  nml  degt^neratu  world  to  j>crpclual  solitude 
«ur  religious  society.  !*ikc  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
lliey  resignetl  the  use  or  the  projwrty  of  their  temporal 
'^Possessions;  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
.sex  and  a similar  disposition;  and  assumed  the  names  of 
hermtts,  and  expressive  of  their  lonely 

retreat  in  a natural  or  artificial  desert.’ 

It  is  ailiniUed  on  ail  hnmU  that  the  immediate  founders 
•of  motmchtHii  wore  two  Egy  ptians,  named  Paul  and  An- 
thony. St.,1erome  calls  the  former  the  author  of  that  mode 
of  life,  tlic  latter  its  lUustrutur— ' hujus  vitte  auclor  Paulus, 
illustrator  eliam  Antonins.’  tHicnm.,  Ep.  "2'l,ad  Ensioch., 
c.  Id.)  Paul  is  designated  the  Tiieluran.  An  account  nf 
St.  Anthony,  as  he  is  styled,  and  nf  the  progress  of  the 
numastic  system  during  his  life,  which  extended  from  \.xk 
‘J51  to  A.D.  3jG,  has  already  been  given  under  his  name 
<ii.  96).  Wc  shall  only  note  hero  that  the  first  monastic 
iHimmunity  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  IMiuium, 
near  Aphroilitopolis,  in  the  Thebais  of  Egypt,  about  tho 
year  .305  or  that  is,  after  tho  cessation  of  the  perwreu- 
lions  which  had  originally  driven  Anthony.  Paul,  and 
others  to  (he  deserts.  Strictly  speaking  however  this  und 
other  momutcrios  appear  to  have  been  foimdeil  rather  bv 

111  bony's  diiciplos,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  wliiefi 
his  example  had  difi'used,  than  directly  under  his  own  su- 
|M*rii,U*odence. 

Of  these  disciples,  tho  most  eminent  wa.s  Pachomius:  if 
the  Deciaii  persecution  and  Anthony  gave  rise  to  mona- 
t hism.  monasTerics  owe  their  origin  to  i'achoinius  and 
the  peaceful  times  of  Constantino.  ITio  antient  writer 
of  the  * ,4vta  Pachomii  ’ makes  Anthony  acknowledge 
Ill's  himself  in  the  following  speech  to  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pachomius  When  I first  became  a monk, 
there  was  as  yet  no  monastery  in  any  part  of  the  world 
whore  olio  mutt  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  another,  but 
I'very  one  uf  tho  antient  monks,  when  the  persecution  was 
ended,  cxcn  iscil  a monastic  lifo  by  himself  in  private.  But 
aftersvaitU  your  father  Pachomius,  by  tho  help  of  God, 
effected  this.’  Gibbon  has  in  a few  words  well  sketched 
tl>c  first  stage  of  tho  progress  of  the  new  institution  : — ‘The 
prolific  colonics  of  monks  multiphcil  with  rapid  incrcai^on 
the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  tho  moun- 
tain and  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria  were  peopled  by  five 
thousand  anachorets;  and  the  travellermay  still  investigate 
the  ruins  of  fiftv  monasteries  whtcii  were  ]>lanted  in  that 
iMirrcu  soil  by  t^c  disciples  of  Anthony.  In  the  Upper 
Thebais  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenno  was  occupieil  by  Pa- 
chomius and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men  and 
one  of  women,  and  Iho  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  col- 
lectiil  fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his 
angelic  rule  of  discipline.'  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
fiiblc  that  Pachomius,  who  survived  till  the  middle  of  tho 
fourth  centurv,  had  rocoived  his  rule  by  special  revelation 
from  an  angel.  The  other  most  adebrated  early  propaga- 
tors ofmonachisra  are  1 Illarion,  another  disciple  of  Anlnony, 
who  carried  the  system  into  Palestine,  about  a.d.  32H;  St. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  .Alexandria,  who  brought  it  to 
Komo.  A D,  310  [.\TH\N*vsir  >] ; Kuslalhhis.  bi'lmp  of  Sc- 
bastc,  or  Sehastia,  by  whom  it  was  soon  after  extended  to 
Armenia  and  Paphlagonia;  8t.  B.isi).  who  established  it  in 
the  province  of  Puntus,  a.d.  366  [BAbU.!:  and  St.  Martin, 
P.  C.,  No.  951. 


bishop  of  Tours,  by  w hom  it  was,  about  a-D.  376,  introduced 
into  Gaul,  whence  it  is  generally  supposcil  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  British  Isles  by  Pclogius,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

At  first  all  the  communities  of  monks  followed  the  rule 
of  Pachomiusi,  and  therefore  they  were  not  distinguished 
into  various  orders,  as  in  later  limes,  but  look  their  names 
from  the  places  where  they  were  otablished,  as  tho  monks 
of  Mount  ISrelliis,  of  Taheimu.  of  Nitria,  uf  Canopus,  &c. 
But  besides  tho  monks  that  lived  in  communities,  and  who 
were  called  from  that  circumstance  C'a*noAi//r,  or  sometimes 
Synodiia-,  and  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  St.  Jerome, 
Sauc/ies,  there  were  for  some  ages  divers  oilier  species, 
which  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  have  taken  much  pains 
to  dislinguish.  Some  lived,  although  in  tho  same  district 
of  the  wilderness,  yet  all  in  separate  caves  or  cells,  and  wit  h- 
out  any  association  or  common  government,  in  which  case  (ha 
collection  of  hermitages  was  called  a Lnura,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  Another  sort  are  described  by  Cassian  uuder 
(he  name  of  Sarabaiiff,  and  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 
liembnlh,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  who  wiys  that  they  lived 
two  or  throe  together,  without  any  rule,  but  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  taking  up  their  abode  for  the  most  part  in 
cities  and  fortified  stations  In  other  respects  he 

gives  a very  bad  account  of  them  : although  they  were  wont 
to  contend  with  each  other,  he  says,  in  extraordinary  feats 
of  fasting,  yet  at  other  times  they  would  indulge  to  as  much 
excess  in  riotous  festivity;  all  things  about  them  were 
afiected;  loose  gloves  (maniceo),  pufTcd-out  boots  (caligo) 
follicantes),  coarse  clothes,  frequent  sighing,  much  visitation 
of  the  young  women,  violent  inveighing  against  the  clergy. 
In  short,  concludes  Jerome,  they  are  the  pests  and  banes  of 
tho  church.  Another  species  of  ibcso  early  monks  or  soli- 
taries were  those  called  Stylilre,  that  is,  pillar  saints  (from 
cri'Xof,  a pillar),  tho  founder  of  whom  was  one  Simeon,  a 
Syrian  shepherd,  who  having,  in  A.a  408.  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  left  his  Hocks  and  joined  a monastic 
cummunity,  afterwards  withdrew  himself  to  a mountain 
aliout  30  or  40  miles  east  from  Antioch, and  there, confining 
himself  hy  a chain  within  a mandni,  or  circle  of  stones, 
proceeded  at  last  to  take  up  his  residence  on  tho  (op  of  n pillar, 
which  was  gradually  raiiMKl  from  the  height  of  nine  to  that 
of  sixty  feet.  Simeon  Siylites  dio<l  a.d.  451,  after  having, 
it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-mentioned  eto- 
vation  in  the  air.  * Habit  and  exercise,*  says  Gibbon,  * in- 
structed him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without 
fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  difierent 
postures  of  devotion.  Ho  sometimes  rraycrl  in  an  erect 
attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  tlie  form  of  a cross; 
but  bis  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ; and  a cu- 
rious spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  rei^iitions  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.’ 
This  strange  sort  of  piety  however  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  very  contagious ; among  tho  few  pillar  saints,  be- 
sides the  contriver  of  the  practice,  whose  names  are 
recorded,  tho  most  famous  are,  another  Simeon,  styled 
the  Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  occupied  his  airy’  watch- 
tower  fur  sixty-eight  years,  and  one  Alypius,  wIh>  left 
the  bishopric  of  Adrianople  for  this  other  sort  of  episcopacy, 
and,  it  is  aflirmed,  kept  singing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
heaven  and  earth,  at  ail  hours  of  tho  day  and  night,  for  tho 
full  space  of  tbreescoro  years  and  ton,  while  a choir  of 
monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins,  seated  on  tho  ground  be- 
low, lent  tlic  aid  of  their  voices  to  swell  the  strain.  About 
tho  beginning,  or,  as  others  think,  about  the  middle,  of  the 
fifth  century*,  a pious  individual,  named  Alexander,  set  up  a 
now  fashion  of  raonachism  at  Constantinople,  tho  professors 
of  which  received  the  name  of  Aemmets  (in  Greek, 
that  is,  the  watchers,  or  tho  sleepless,  from  their 
practice  of  dividing  thcm<clvcs  into  three  classes,  which 
took  the  I'crforroancc  of  divine  .senice  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion. so  O.S  to  keep  up  a constant  sound  of  devotion  through- 
out the  entire  roumt  of  the  twcnty-fuiir  hours.  The  Acm- 
melir.  sometimes  called  ShuUtfc.  from  Studius,  a Roman 
nobleman,  who  became  one  of  their  society,  and  built  a 
famous  monastery  for  them,  which,  after  him,  was  named 
were  held  in  great  csiiraation,  and  became  very 
numerous  at  Cunslanlinoplc.  Alongside  of  tho  StyhtiD 
may  be  placed  anolber  description  of  fnntaslic  onthusiasta, 
tho  noffroi.  or  Grazing  Monks  whose  whim  it  was  to  liv# 
like  tho  beasts  of  ibe  Held,  inhabiting  no  houses  and  eating 
neither  bread  nor  llesh,  but  roamingaiwutupon  the  mountains 
Vox.  XV.— 2 S 
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as  they  conlinuc<l  without  ceasing  to  raako  the  wilderness 
resimu’d  with  llndr  hymns  and  psalms,  ami  when  it  was  time 
to  oat,  cverv  mun,  taking  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  or  dig  for liimselfa  dinner  of  herbs  from  the 
ground.  Still  another  sort  of  old  monks  is  made  mention 
of  under  the  name  of  Gyrova^,  the  Vagabond  Monks,  as 
the  cpjlhct  may  be  tranalaled.  St.  Kcnedict  describes 
these  us  rambling  about  continually  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  at  every  cell  they  caiiio  to.  mere  »la%es  to  their  glut- 
tonous uppeiiies,  and  in  all  things  worse  even  llian  the 
Sarabaritse. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  evident  that  the  institution  of  mo- 
narhism  bad  arrived  at  a stale  of  very  considerable  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  when 
St.  Benedict  anise  to  reform  it,  in  the  latter,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  cenluiy.  [BKNKDtcr,  Saint,  andBENKDic- 
TiNE  OKntB,  vol.  iv„  p.  213.]  It  due*  not  appear  however 
that  B<-nedict,  in  drawing  up  what  is  called  his  Regula 
Monachorum,  or  Rule,  had  any  intention  of  founding  a new 
onler  of  monks ; ho  writes  as  if  he  designe<l  it  for  the  use 
ofall  the  monasteries  then  existing.  In  point  of  fact,  from 
the  year  i30,  or  63  J,  acconluig  to  others,  when  he  established 
his  lir.Nt  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  till  uftcr  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  new  men- 
dieanl  orders  made  their  appearance,  a»l  tlio  principal 
monasteries  that  were  foundeil  ihrouehoul  Europe  were  of 
the  Bciiedictmo  order.  The  Carthusians,  Cistercians, 
GramUraontenses.  Priemonstratenses,  Clunmcs,  &c  , were 
all  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines,  The  historians 
of  monachisra  indeed  reckon  un  twenty-three  subdivisions 
of  this  order  in  all.  distinguished  only  by  such  local  or  other 
speciOe  appellations,  and  by  some  slight  differences  of  habit 
and  discipline.  The  innovations  introduced  by  Bcmnlict 
were  of  course  longei-l  in  penetrating  to  the  more  remote 
corners  of  CUristcmlom  ; and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of 
Kuro|W3  were  they  so  long  in  being  generally  received  as  in 
the  British  Islands.  Bede  and  others  denominate  the  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  among  the  British  monks  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Augustin  in  537,  the  apostolic  discipline; 
hut  it  was  probably  merely  the  antienl  rule  of  Pachomius. 
It  is  oven  dispule<l  whether  SU  Augustine  brought  over 
with  him  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ; and  at  all  events  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  that  rule  was  not  universally  esiablishcd 
in  the  Braish  churches  till  iu  observance  was  enforced  by 
St.  Duiistan  and  his  friend  Oswald,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Meaiiwhilo  in  the  Eastern  church  also  roonaitcries  and 
nunneries  had  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  regulation  by 
acoiisiitulionof  JubUiiiaiilNov.  5),  addressed  to  Epiphanius, 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  aicumenic  patriarch, 
in  the  consuUhip  of  BoUsanus,  a.o.  535.  By  these  enacl- 
nicnis  no  raouaslery  could  be  foundcil  except  the  ground  was 
first  cuiwccrated  by  the  bishop  within  whose  diuceao  it  was, 
who  was  required  to  put  up  a cross  on  Ihesi^L  Persons  were 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  till  after  a 
three  years’  probation,  and  iho  abbots  (»lyov/»voi)  were  re- 
quired, during  tin*  time,  to  examine  well  into  their  life, 
coiivcrsulHin,  ami  fitness  for  the  monastic  profession.  On 
heiiig  approved,  the  candidates  assumed  the  dress  and  ton- 
sure. Both  free  persons  and  slave*  wore  alike  admissible 
into  inouasterics,  and  were  received  on  the  same  fooling  in 
all  respects.  A master  might  claim  and  take  away  his  slave 
within  the  three  years,  if  ho  could  prove  that  the  person  was 
his  slave,  ami  had  run  away  for  theft  or  any  other  offence ; 
but  not  otherwise.  Thus  the  monasteries  became  a place  of 
lefiigo  to  slaves  who  had  severe  masters.  The  law  ordainoil 
tliai  the  monks  should  cal  together,  and  should  all  sleep  in 
a eomai'in  dormitory,  each  in  bis  own  bed ; but  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  those  called  anacliorcts  and  hcsu- 
cliii>ls  (di'exwf**jra<  Kcii  ^irv^mreai),  who  led  a contemplative 
life  m |KTJ‘eciioii  (such  >»  the  phrase),  and  were  allowed  to 
have  separato  cells.  It  seem*  that  a man  could  leave  his 
riMii.isiery  and  enter'  the  world  again,  though  it  was  con- 
sKleictl  sinful;  but  as  all  the  properly  which  he  had  not 
d.j.pused  of  before  entering  the  mim;»sUjry  (subject  to  some 
pr-.vi-ioii*  for  his  wife  or  chiUlren,  if  he  had  any)  becamu 
the  pru|«crty  of  the  monastery  on  his  entering  it,  if  he  chuso 
to  leave  a.  ho  could  not  take  with  him  or  recover  any  part 
of  his  property.  Celibacy  and  chastity  were  required  of  the 
moiikn,  Ibuugn  at  this  timo  marriage  was  |>erm]Ued  to  ccr- 
Uim  clerical  per»ons,  as  singer*  and  readers.  Further  re- 
gulation* on  thu  life  of  monks  and  nuns  arc  contained  m 


the  134th  Novel.  A monk  was  prohibited  from  entering  a 
female  monastery  (for  one  word  only  is  used  in  these  laws 
for  mulo  and  female  convents),  and  a nun  was  proliibitcd 
from  entering  a male  monastery,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. Other  regulations  to  the  same  general  effect  of  en- 
suring chastity  and  the  duo  ob.<icrvance  of  all  monastic 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  legislator. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  monastic  system,  the  monks 
were  left  at  liberty  as  to  many  things  which  were  after- 
ward* made  the  subject  of  strict  regulation  by  the  laws 
cither  of  the  stale  or  the  church.  St.  AthanasiuA,  in 
one  of  hi*  epistles,  sp<>aks  of  bishops  that  fast,  and  iiiunks 
that  cat  and  drink ; bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  monks 
that  do;  bishops  that  are  not  married,  and  many  monks 
that  arc  tho  fathers  of  children.  Originally,  too,  monks 
were  all  laymen  ; and,  although  it  gradually  became 
more  and  more  the  common  practice  for  them  to  take  holy 
orders,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1311  that  it  was  made  obli- 
gatory upon  them  to  do  so  by  Pope  Clement  V.  Nor  was 
any  vow  of  celibacy  or  any  other  particular  vow  formally 
taken  by  tlie  earliest  monks  on  their  admission.  It  appears 
even  that  it  was  not  unusual  lor  persons  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life  with  the  intention  of  only  continuing  monk* 
for  a few  years,  and  for  tbusu  who  had  spent  some  time  in  a 
monastery  actually  to  return  to  the  world.  W^o  have  just 
seen  how  the  practice  as  to  some  of  these  points  came  at 
length  to  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  law. 

Tlic  word  nun,  in  Greek  Movie,  in  Latin  Sonna,  is  said 
to  be  of  Egy  ptian  origin,  and  to  signify  a virgin.  Another 
account  is,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  nonmi, 
nonnano,  or  nonnanu,  was  a penitent.  Tho  Italians  still 
Use  nonno  and  nonna  for  a grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
turv,  make  mention  of  virgins  dedicating  tbemselves  to 
Christ.  Such  a practice  was  indeed  a natural  mode  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  religion*.  Some 
of  these  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgins,  as  they  were 
called,  appear  already  to  have  formed  thorosclves  into  com- 
munities, similar  to  those  of  the  monks;  but  others  con- 
tinuctl  to  reside  in  their  fathers’  houses.  The  progrea*  of 
female  monachism  however,  from  the  iiidenes*  and  laxity 
of  tho  firki  form  of  the  institution,  to  the  strict  n^ulation 
which  characterised  it*  maturity,  moved  on  *idc  by  side 
with  that  of  male  monachism. 

Monasteries  are  called  by  tho  Greek  fathers  not  only 
^iovatTn'ifna  and  Movai,  but  also  sometimes  that  i% 

holy  place* ; vT'oi'^io'iTa,  the  residences  of  the  abbots,  styled 
tiyoi'ftirai,  or  chief* ; ^«vfpai,  inclosures ; and 
places  of  retleclion  or  meditaliuii,  that  being  one  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  were  very  early  applied.  Fur  a general 
account  of  the  different  sorts  of  religious  bouses,  and  of  their 
governroent,  see  the  articles  Abukss,  Abbsy,  Abbot,  and 
CoNVKXT. 

The  habits  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns  aro  explained  under  the  name  of  each. 
It  U only  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  uK’dience  are  taken  by  ail  monks  and 
nuns  at  their  admiseion.  All,  both  male  and  female, 
likewise  receive  the  lunaurc,  like  all  tho  ecclesiastics  of  (he 
Romish  church.  In  all  tho  orders  the  candidate  for  adimv- 
sion  must  first  undergo  a novitiate,  which  varies  from  one 
to  three  years.  Tlic  ago  at  which  novices  may  make  pro- 
fession differs  in  diffcix-nt  countries;  but  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  council  of  Trent  only  rei(uire*  that  (ho  party,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  Imi  sixteen.  It  is  scarcely  nece*»ary 
to  add,  that  in  the  modern  constitution  of  monachi>m.  the 
VOW'S  and  status  of  a professed  person,  as  indeed  of  all  eccle- 
siastics, are  by  tlic  law  of  the  Roman  church  fur  life  acd 
indelible. 

The  greatest  revolution  by  which  the  history  of  monachum 
Im*  been  marki^tl  since  tho  establishment  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  was  the  riMi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ihirtt'enib 
century,  of  the  Mendicant  Friars.  Of  these  an  account  has 
already  been  given  under  tho  word  Fkiars;  and  further 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  name*  of  tho  several 
orders. 

Tl<c  general  dissolution  of  monastic  establishment*  was 
ono  of  the  first  eonse(|Ucnce8  of  the  Reformation  in  our  ow  ti 
and  all  other  countries  that  feparated  from  the  Rumi»h 
cliurch.  There  arc  houetcra  few  Proleslanl  niunavtic  e»- 
tublishtucnls  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Even  m kuiue 
Catholic  countries,  e.'<pecially  in  Germany  and  France,  the 
number  of  these  cslubli*hmenls  ha*  been  greatly  reduced 
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vilhin  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  thobo  of  them  that  still  exist  inost  materially  curtailed. 
The  reform  of  the  German  monasterieit  wus  begun  by  tho 
emperor  Joseph  II.;  those  of  France  wore  all  swept  away 
at  the  commencement  of  the  R<‘volution;  but  some  of 
them  have  been  set  up  again,  though  with  diminished  splcn* 
dour,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Since  the  re- 
laxation of  the  penal  laws,  several  Roman  Catholic  nun- 
neries have  been  erected  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  Monks  and  nuns  of  all  descriptions  still 
swarm  in  Italy,  and  in  tho  countries  of  South  Amcrii*a, 
lately  subicct  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns;  in 
Sftain  and  Portugal  all  monasteries  have  been  suppre»ed 
within  the^^e  few  years.  Even  in  modem  times  we  still  hear 
occasionally  of  the  institution  of  a new  order  of  monks.  One, 
coIIlnI  (he  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was 
e^«tabli^hcd  by  tlio  late  Pope  Leu  XII.  in  tb-i6.  But  the 
most  important  now  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the  Roman  j 
Catholic  church  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Reformation, 
is  that  of  the  Jesuists;  fur  an  account  of  which  see  voL  xiii,, 
p.  tiu.  [Monk.] 

(Among  the  most  important  works  on  tho  subject  of  mo- 
nachiaro  aru  the  following'  ‘Nebridii  a Mundclheim  An- 
tiquarium  Monasticum,'  fob,  Vicn.,  1620;  * Piiilippi  Bonaimi 
Ordinum  Religiosorum  Catalogus,*  .1  vuls.  4to.,  Rom.  1706- 
8 ; ’llistoirodcsOrdresMcinastuiucs  Religiouxel  MiHtaires,* 
par  lo  Pdre  Hippolyte  H^lyot,  Par.,  8 vols.  4to.,  1714,  &c.; 
and  nouv.  edit.,  I79'2;  Crome's  ‘ Pragmat.  Geschichte  der  | 
vornehmsten  Munchsorden,  ’ 10  voU.  Leipz.,  1774-83; 
TanneFs  'Nolilia  Munostica,' fob  1744;  Dugdale's  ‘Mo- 
noslicon,'  new  edit  by  Cayl^'  and  Ellis,  6 vuls.  fob,  ]8r2- 
30;  Foahrooku’s  ‘British  Monarliism,'  2 vuls.  8vo.,  IHO‘2. 
•See  also  Thoroasin, ' Discipline  do  rEgliso,*  tom.  w ; Bing- 
ham's * Anliquities  of  the  Christian  Church,’  book  vii. ; and 
Gibbon’s  ‘ Dec.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Erap.,’  chap.  37.) 

MO'NACO,  the  Principality  of,  a small  slate  in  the 
Western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns  | 
of  Monaco  and  Mentone  and  tho  village  of  Roccabruna,  ; 
with  a small  territory  about  hve  miles  in  length  along  the 
euast,  between  Nizza  and  Ventimiglia,  and  extends  inland 
about  three  miles.  The  country  is  rockv,  being  on  tho 
southern  slope  of  tho  Maritime  Alps,  whicli  here  approach 
Hose  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Monaco  is  built  on  a steep 
nuked  rock  rising  above  tho  sea-coast,  is  fortified,  and  has 
al>out  loot)  inhabitants,  and  a harbour  fur  small  vessels, 
Mentone,  farther  to  the  east,  lies  on  tho  sea-shore  in  a nar- 
row strip  of  fertile  land,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from 
the  nortli  winds,  and  planted  with  olive  and  lemon  trees: 
it  has  a warm  southern  climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  Mentone  has  about  4U0U  inhabitanU,  and  a handsome 
rhun?b.  Sim-u  tho  fourteenth  century,  this  little  principality 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Grimaldi, 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  Genoese  republic. 
Tlie  actual  prince  of  Monaco.  Onorato  V„  is  a peer  of  trance, 
and  generally  lives  at  Paris,  but  he  acknowlMges  the  king 
of  Sardinia  as  his  ‘suzerain,’  and  the  town  of  M^onaco  ha.s  a 
Sardinian  garrison.  He  has  a palace  at  Monaco  and  a hand- 
some villa  near  Mentone.  He  draws  from  his  little  state  a 
revenue  of  ab>iut  30U.OOO  francs,  12,0U0^  sterling,  of  which 
less  than  one-half  supplies  the  charges  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  rest  is  for  tho  use  of  the  prince.  (Bertolotti, 
nella  Liguria  Marittima.')  The  name  of  Monaco 
is  derived  from  a temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoecus, 
that  is  ‘solitary,*  whicli  stood  on  the  rock  whore  the  town 
now  stands.  Strabo  (iv.  203)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
2liU  stadia  from  AntipoUs,  the  modern  Antibes. 

MONAGHAN,  a county  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  county  of  Tyrone, 
from  which,  toward  the  north-east,  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Blackwater;  on  the  cast  by  tho  county  of  Armagh, 
from  which,  in  one  part,  it  U separated  by  the  river  Fane ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of  I.eulb,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Meath,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cavan, 
from  all  three  of  which  it  is  partly  or  entirely  separated  by 
the  Lagan,  a feeder  of  the  Glyife ; and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The  form  of  the 
county  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  Its  greatest 
dimensions  are  the  diagonals  of  Ine  quadrangle:  one  from 
north  by  west  to  soutn  1^  east,  from  the  banks  of  tlie 
Blackwater  to  those  of  the  Lagan,  37  miles ; the  other  from 
w«st-iiorth-west  to  eosU-soutn-east,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clones  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniakeen,  on  the 
Fane»  32  miles.  Iho  area  of  tho  county  was  given  by  Dr. 


I Beaufort  {Memoir  of  a Map  rf  Ireland),  in  1792,  at  4o0 
, square  English  miles,  or  288,000  English  acres,  and  by 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1812  {Account  tf  Ireland,  Sitatt\tirut 
and  PoUticah,9L\,  509  square  miles.  In  the  Population  Re- 
turns for  1831  the  area  is  given,  ‘from  the  be-t  aulltoritk-s 
extant,’  at  277,47'2  acres;  in  the  ‘ Jklap  of  Ireland*  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, at  3 1.3.G82  English  or  statute  acres ; and  in  I.a.-wi»'s 
‘Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,'  from  the  OrdnaiK'O 
Survey,  at  327,048  statute  acres,  of  whicli  9236  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog,  6167  under  water,  and  the  rest 
cultivated  land.  The  ruuiily  U one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  m Ireland,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Down:  by  the  census  of  1831  there 
were  195,536  inhabitants.  Monaghan,  the  assizc-tuwn,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  purl  of  the  county,  68  Englisli 
miles  in  a straight  line  north-norlli-wost  of  Dublin,  or  76 
miles  by  tho  niail-road  through  Drogheilo,  Curricknmeross, 
and  Castle  Blayney,  in  64*  15'  N.  lat.  oiul  O'*  57'  or  5b'  W. 
long. 

Siir:/actf.— ‘The  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  seem 
os  if  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  furmiiig 
continued  ridges  or  chains.’  (Wakefield.)  The  principal 
heights  ore.  Slieve  Baugh  or  Slievc  Beogli  Mountains,  in 
tho  nortli,  which  define  in  that  part  the  basin  of  the  Black- 
water  ; and  those  in  thueast,  which  rise  about  the  sources  of 
the  Fane,  and  arc  connected  with  tho  Fews  Mountains  of 
Arroagli.  (Beaufort’s  Map.)  Mully  Ash  hill  in  this  group 
is  1035  feet  high.  The  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  form  an 
uninteresting  waste  along  tlio  boundary  of  this  county  and 
Tyrone,  and  are  sterile  without  being  picturesque. 

Geolujgical  Character. — In  the  southern  port  of  Iho 
county  is  a small  district,  extending  lo  Kingseourt  in  the 
c-uunty  of  Cavan,  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red 
marl.  Tliis  formation  contains  a valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
sum, in  which  however  no  workings  have  yot  been  cum- 
inenred  for  commercial  purposes.  Immediately  adjai’cnt 
to  tho  red-inurl  district  on  the  east  is  a small  cual-field. 
Though  many  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  coal,  none 
has  yet  been  found  of  snfiicieut  value  to  defray  the  expouse 
of  Working;  but  one  be<l  of  14  inches,  another  of  12 
inches,  and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  disco- 
vured.  The  coal-field  rests  on  a small  tract  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  on  every  sidu 
(except  where  the  coal  and  red-marl  districts  are  contigu- 
ous), and  is  itself  insulated  in  tho  tnmsiiion  district  of  the 
cast  of  Ulster.  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  again  in 
that  part  of  tho  county  which  lies  north-uesl  of  a lino 
drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The  SHcve  Bough 
or  Slieve  Baugh  Mountains  in  this  part  ore  composed  of 
tho  rocks  belonging  to  tlie  Culp  series  of  this  formation. 
These  rocks  were  long  considered  to  belong  to  tlic  Iruo 
coal  formation;  and  sanguine  but  fallacious  hopes  were 
long  eniortained  of  the  discovery  of  workable  beds  of 
coal.  This  part  of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  limestone  district  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Ireland. 
Tho  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  which 
form  the  lowest  members  of  tho  limestone  series,  appear  in 
some  places  along  the  northern  border. 

The  rust  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tlie  rocks  of  the 
transitioD  formation,  which  cover  an  extensive  district 
in  the  east  of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  These  transi- 
tion rocks  consist  of  grauwack^  slate,  fiB^ile  clay-slate,  flint 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende  slate,  schistose 
porphyry,  and  other  metamorpliie  rocks,  where  the  transi- 
tion and  crystalline  furmations  (granite,  &(;.)  come  in  contact 
or  approach  near  each  other.  Escars,  or  eskers,  whicli  are 
low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of  Hay 
and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  near  Tyballon,  not  far  from  Munaghan,  are 
coinpuse<l  entirely  of  jasper,  quartz,  agates  and  argillaceous 
sand,  ilriuh  Railway/  Commietionere  Second  Report; 
Lewis,  Top.  Diet.) 

Limestone  of  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  q^uar- 
ried;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable  freestone  for  builuing. 
A fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve  Beagb  Mountains, 
is  extensively  uso<l  for  architectural  purposes.  Ironstone  is 
found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of  slates 
or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found,  and 
considerable  works  wore  ereote<l  fur  smelting  it,  but  they 
were  afterwards  abandoned.  Sumo  potters’  clay  is  found, 
and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  (lewis’s 
Top.  Diet.) 
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tlydroero^Jty  and  Communicaliunx.—T\\c  norllicrnparl 
of  liie  cuuniy  btlong*  to  the  basin  of  the  Mlackwator,  the 
southern  to  the  basitii*  of  the  hanc  ami  the  Oly<le,  and  the 
veslum  to  the  bas»n  of  the  Erne.  The  Blackwater  has 
about  10  or  miles  of  iU  course  olong  the  iiorth-ea&tcrn 
boundary,  ami  several  streams  which  rise  in  llie  Slievc 
Beagh  Mountains  fall*  into  it  in  this  part.  The  Fane  rises 
not  far  from  Cai4le  Blayncy,  and  Hows  south-east,  partly 
uiKUi  and  partly  within  the  bonier  of  the  county,  for  l i 
or  14  miles,  before  u enters  the  county  of  Limth,  through 
which  it  tlows  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Clyde  rises  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a n>urso  mrallel  to  the 
Fane;  the  l..agan,  a Iceder  of  the  OI)de.  and  a much  mure 
consideiHbie  titreaiu,  has  al»uut  13  miles  of  iU  rour.^c  along 
the  sonihern  boundary  of  the  cwtmty.  The  Finn  is  the  most 
important  of  the  streams  which  thu*  into  the  Erne  ; it  rises 
in  the  Slies'c  Bough  Mountains,  and  has  about  miles  of 
its  course  in  this  county.  None  of  these  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble. Tliere  is  one  navigable  canal,  now  in  progress  the 
Ulster  Canal,  which  is  to  unite  Ixiugh  Neagh  with  I.4)ugh 
Erne.  It  commences  in  the  river  Bla.-kwater  at  Charle- 
tnont,  and  crosses  the  county  in  a fiouth-weit  direction  near 
Monaghan  and  Clones.  It.s  whole  length,  when  finished, 
will  be  aliout  4t<  miles,  of  which  about  will  Iks  in  this 
county. 

There  are  several  loughs,  but  all  of  them  small.  The 
principal  are,  Muckno  l.ough.  near  Castle  lllayney,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  Inner  I^iugh,  on  the 
Roulh-webt  border,  near  Rockcorry.  Muckno  or  Barrac 
Lough  IS  of  very  irregular  form,  aliout  3 miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  in  some  parts  about  u mile 
wide:  it  contains  a number  of  small  islands.  I'he  river 
Fane  runs  through  it.  Lou 'h  Inner  is  about  3 miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  exceedingly  narixiw  throughout  and  of 
very  irregular  form.  Ixiugh  Kray,  near  Kmyvaile,  and  Olas  i 
Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaslmigh,  in  the  norihern  part  of! 
the  county;  Lmgh  l-cesborough,  between  Riickcorry  and  > 
Ncwbhss.  and  Lough  J^mg.  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
the  wi'siem  i»aris : the  While  l.imigh  and  Corfin  l.ougli.  near  ' 
Bnllvlttv,  in  the  central  parts;  Lough  Egish,  or  Kglish, . 
l.ough  Avaghon.  and  l>iugh  Bawn.  near  Bnlly train,  in  the 
southern  part ; Lough  Ballyhoo  (tlirough  which  the  l.Agaii ' 
runs),  on  the  southern  liordur  of  the  county,  and  Lough 
Boss,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muckno 
and  Inner. 

The  principal  road  is  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
donderry. which  enters  the  county  on  the  aoutli-east  side  by 
two  branches,  nnd  runs  north-north-west  through  Carrkk- 
tnucross  (at  or  near  which  town  the  branches  umic),  (^tlc 
Blayney,  Monaghan,  and  Emyvale,  into  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  This  is  the  onlv  mn;l-roud.  A branch  road  runs 
from  CurrickroacrosB  by  Bullybay,  and  rejoins  the  main  line 
at  Monaghan.  Other  road-  load  from  Carrickmneroas  to 
Dundalk,  from  Castle  Blayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh, 
and  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh,  and  by  Clones  to  Cavan. 
A road  from  Dublin  by  Navan  (Meath),  Kingscourl,  and 
Coolehill  (Cavan),  passes  through  Clones  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  I.a>ndundcrry  mail-road  at 
Omagh  and  Tyrone.  The  principal  traflic  is  from  the  port 
of  Dundalk  (Louth),  on  the  cnc  hand,  to  (^arrickmacroes, 
and  from  thence  to  Shercock  and  Coolehill,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  to  Castle  Blayney  and 
Monaghan:  from  the  port  of  Newry  (Down),  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Castle  Blayncy.  to  Bullybay  and  Newbliss  in  this 
county,  and  to  Shercock  and  Cootolnll,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  by  Newtown  Hamilton 
(Annagh)  to  Monaghan  : and  from  the  ))ort  of  Belfast  (An- 
trim), by  Armagh,  to  Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Newbliss 
The  portion  of  road  most  fretjuented  by  travellers  is  that  j 
from  Cystic  Blayney,  where  io,vil8  from  Dublin,  Dundalk, 
and  Newry  converge,  to  Monaghan. 

Sml;  AnricuUiire : Condition  thePeoj'fe. — The  soil  of 

the  county  varies  much,  and  the  variation  is  partly  depend- 
ent on  the  cliararter  of  the  surface ; the  low  lamU  being 
generally  wet  and  moory,  especially  in  the  nurth-westerii 
parts  near  the  Slieve  Beagh  .Mountains.  Die  central  dis- 
tricts. comprehending  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  Cremornc, 
and  Darlroe  orDarlry,  are  more  fertile  than  any  other  part 
of  the  county ; allhough  the  southern  extremity  consists  of 
rich  and  productive  land.  The  western  side  has  a soil 
iiaturally  wot,  hut  capable  of  great  improvement  by  manur- 
ing. (Lcwiii,  Top.  Diet.} 

The  following  (tatliculars  from  the  ‘Reports  of  the  Com- 


missioners for  inquiring  into  the  Slate  of  the  Pour  id  Ir«'- 
land’  U^rliamentory  Papers  /or  IH36,  vol.  x\xtii.>  have 
reference  chietly  to  the  barony  of  Monngbun,  but  iway  be 
probably  extended,  without  much  variation,  to  Uiu  cuuoty  ut 
large.  The  soil  of  the  barony  is  mostly  a goo<l  loam,,  upon 
a firm  subi»oil  of  clay  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.  In 
the  elevated  parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty,  with  the  sub- 
soil freiniently  clayey.  Lime,  dung,  clav,  ashes,  an<l  peat 
are  usotl  fur  manure;  limn  is  dug  near  Monaghan  anif 
Glaslough  (barony  of  Trough)*  marling  is  little  pracliswM!, 
but  burning  the  s<>il  is  common,  tltough  very  injurious  in 
roost  cases.  The  barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a tillage 
district,  excv'pt  some  ‘rough  grazing’  in  the  mountains,  un 
which  Some  )oung  cattle  are  kept:  there  is  no  grazing-lanif 
in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle.  Sheep  are  so 
rare  that  the  assNiant  commissioners  did  not  see  one  in  the 
liarony,  except  in  genllemen’s  demesnes.  The  farms  anr 
too  small  to  udnnt  of  keening  them  with  advantage,  and  the 
number  has  been  graduolly  declining.  The  average  size  of 
farms  U 8 to  10  acres;  a few  farmers,  and  but  a few,  in  tbrr 
baruny  held  over  50  and  not  exceeding  bO  acres.  The  only 
persons  holding  above  80  acres  are  gentlemen  who  fam* 
their  own  estaU>s.  The  size  of  the  farms  has  diminisluHl 
With  the  increa.se  of  population;  and  though  the  cimsolicht- 
tion  of  the  small  holdings  h^  been  an  object  of  desire  with 
the  landuwncrs,  little  has  been  done  to  bring  it  about, 
except  the  insertion  iii  leases  of  clauses  to  )>icrent  nlicna- 
liun  and  sub-lctling.  About  a fuiirih  or  Hfih  of  the  farm 
is  always  left  for  grazing.  Ejections  have  been  resisted 
by  the  jicosantry  when  they  have  taken  place  from  any 
cause. 

Almo<.t  the  whole  county  belongs  to  absentees,  and  the- 
t-iiates  ore  consetmeiUly  managed  by  agents.  Farms  are 
not  commonly  Item  by  lease,  and  tenancy  at  will  is  becom- 
ing more  common  ; where  leases  arc  granted,  they  are  «>ni- 
monly  for  one  life  or  for  21  years,  formerly  they  weru- 
granted  for  three  lives  or  31  years.  Middlemen  are  very 
rare.  The  rent  of  tillage  kml  ranges  from  *24#.  to  30#. 
aiMl  32#.  Or/,  per  Irish  acre  (121  Irish  b 19C  English  arrest, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  as  high  as  -10#. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  on  n small  farm  is,  potatoes. 

! wheat  or  barley,  oats  (sown  willi  clover),  clover,  then  pita- 
I toes  again : another  not  unusual  rotation  is,  potatoes,  tlax. 
j wheat  or  barley,  oats  with  clover.  The  wheal  grown  is 
I generally  red  wheat,  and  it  is  of  inferior  ((uolity;  this  is 
I partly  ascriberl  to  its  being  grown  aflcr  pitaioes,  nrstcad  of 
j on  a naked  fallow ; partly  tu  the  weofls  which  are  allowed  to 
! grow  up  with  it;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  proper  machines 
j for  winnowing  and  screening  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
' thrash  in  the  field,  and  winnow*  it  in  the  open  air  by  means 
! of  wind  alone.  The  grain  is  sold  in  Monaghan  market  in 
lire  bulk:  the  peasantry  keep  little  of  their  own  gram,  some 
cannot  oven  keep  the  seed.  Flax  is  grown  to  a great  extent 
in  the  county,  and  is  most  valuable  o.s  a source  both  of  in- 
dustry and  profit,  but  it  is  nut  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  county  of  Armagh. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  grown  in  abundance,  but  few 
' turnips  or  mangel  wurzel.  Green  crops,  especially  clover, 
have  been  increasingly  raised  of  late  ye.vrs.  The  potato 
crop  is  very  uncertain  ; the  ground  is  commonly  pn?j»ari-l 
for  it  by  burning  it  for  manure;  the  kind  of  polatu 
cultivati'd  for  Ihc  peasantry  are  ‘cops,*  which  will  grow 
on  inferior  ground  and  yield  a plentiful  return.  There 
are  few  orchards;  the  farmers  do  not  consider  them  pro- 
lilable. 

From  the  want  of  gowl  pasturage,  no  cattle  arc  fattened, 
except  a few  on  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry,  nie  cattle  of 
the  district  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Irish  bn>cd,  of  a reddish 
colour  with  a streak  of  white  along  iho  buck.  Tliey  are 
tnoKtIy  brought  from  Connaught,  and  arc  turned  out  to 
graze  on  the  mountains.  Many  of  them  an*  housed  m 
w inter,  but  tbose  of  the  poorer  farmers  gel  little  hay,  only 
some  straw,  and  the  run  of  the  stubble-ground.  The  breed 
of  cattle  ha.s  been  much  improved:  the  Devon,  Durham, 
and  Hereford  breed-i  have  been  introduced,  and  a few  Ayr- 
shire cows.  The  native  breed  lias  been  crosscil  in  several 
instances  v^ilh  the  imported  stock.  The  price  of  cattle  i* 
declining. 

The  c|uantity  of  butter  made  has  much  increased  from 
the  increased  intercourse  with  England  ; iho  supply  at 
Monaghan  hae$  trebled  of  late  years.  It  is  chiefly  taken  to 
market  there,  but  some  of  it  is  sent  to  Newry.  It  is 
considered  to  be  injured  in  the  making  by  the  smoke  of  ui» 
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cabins,  but  inrrca^d  pains  Imvc  been  taken  with  it.  mil  it 
has  been  much  impruvwl.  There  is  no  clm*se  made. 

The  usual  fences  arc  louse  stone  valU,  clay  ditches,  and 
some  hedges  of  hawthorns  and  whins.  There  is  luueh 
ground  wastcfl  in  ditches  and  headlands. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been  stated  to  be  very 
dense ; tiiu  number  of  labourers  has  iitcreased,  and  the 
derhno  of  tho  linen  manufacture,  which  once  furnished 
them  with  cmploiiment,  lias  left  the  great  majurity  with 
little  other  work  than  that  which  they  ^stow  on  the  small 
spot  of  land  which  tlicy  occupy  (fbr  the  con-ucrc  system  is 
generally  prcvulent),  or  such  occasional  occupation  us  they 
may  receive.  The  daily  wayes  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
esliinaldl,  in  the  ‘Appendix  to  the  I'bird  Ueport  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor’  (Aifj>endix  //.,  purl  1,  table  hi.),  at  lUef.  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  year;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  obtained 
by  able  bodied  labourers  is  only  about  IbO  days  in  the  year, 
or  little  more  than  thriv  days  m the  week.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  commonly  marry  early,  and  without  making 
any  provision.  They  usually  pay  their  rent  in  work  done 
for  tho  farmer  under  whom  tiiuy  hold  their  con-acre  and 
cabin.  There  is  little  employment  for  labourers'  wives 
or  children,  except  that  the  fjrmcr  corn  the  merest  trifle  by 
spinning,  if  they  can  sparo  the  lime,  or  a very  few  keep  poul- 
try: and  the  latter  get  a day’s  work  now  and  then  at  weed- 
ing or  looking  after  the  cattle,  fur  which  they  get  about  Zd. 
a day  witlvout  diet,  or  from  10s.  to  for  the  summer  season. 
The  nmimon  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  which  they 
prefer  as  constant  food  lo  broad  or  meal.  They  gut  a little 
milk  or  buttermilk,  hut  very  rarely.  * We  think  os  much 
of  a drink  of  buttermilk,’  said  a poor  woman  to  the  Commis- 
sioners,* ns  you  gentlemen  do  of  the  finest  breakfast.’  Their 
habitations  are  wretched  cabins,  sometimes  with  one  room,  it 
may  be  of  1 2 fvct  square  and  of  7 or  8 feet  high : sometimes 
of  two.  The  flour  is  the  bare  ground,  usually  dug  up  and 
tr.itnpled  to  make  it  harder  ; and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
lime  is  mingled  in  with  it.  The  cottages  or  cabins  are 
thatched  with  straw,  and  mostly  have  chimneys  built  with 
sticks  and  clay,  with  perhaps  an  old  firkin  stuck  up  as  a 
chimney-pot.  Tho  windows  arc  about  a fuot  square,  rarely 
glaaeil  ; the  doors  and  shutters  usually  have  iron  hinges, 
latches,  bolls,  &c.  Thu  cottages  are  witltout  privies,  but 
some  have  wrctchod  little  places  for  keeping  a pig.  They 
arc  inferior  to  those  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down. 
The  common  fuel  is  peat  or  turf,  which  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  tltc  community:  if  they  have  not  sufficient  turf,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  bushes  and  brambles. 

The  peasantry  are  wretchdlly  off  for  clothing.  Many  of 
them  and  their  children  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
prayers  fur  want  of  clothes ; they  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  some  go  in  the  mt^ning  and  sumo  in  the  evening. 

Few  of  the  women  make  their  own  clotlics.  but  since  the 
failure  of  employment  at  spinning,  they  are  becoming  more 
skilful  with  the  needle.  There  arc  few  cottages  which  do 
nut  contain  some  sort  of  bcdsie.id,  but  this  frequently  con- 
tains five  or  six  people;  and  if  the  family  is  very  large, 
some  straw  is  shaken  down  for  a (lortion  of  them.  Pawning 
appears  to  be  on  the  im-rease,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
u.wl  to  iu  * At  first,  some  years  ago,'  saiu  a witness  to  the 
Coinmihsioners,  ‘ wc  used  tu  go  in  the  dusk  to  tho  pawn- 
broker’s, hut  now  I wouldn’t  care  if  all  the  people  on  Uic 
market-cross  saw  roe.  They  know  it  is  mighty  protemre 
makes  us  do  it.’  Drunkenness  has  much  increased.  Re- 
tail spirit-shops  have  been  multiplied,  and  there  arc  a num- 
ber of  shcbcen-houscs,  or  unlicensed  spirit-shops,  which, 
being  in  remote  places  and  under  no  control,  are  tlic  sources 
of  great  immorality.  Almost  all  the  coses  which  come 
before  the  magistrates  arise  out  of  drunken  squabbles  ; and 
young  people  steal  flax  or  potatoes  or  meal  from  their 
parents  to  pledge  them  for  1ic]uor  at  the  shebcen-houscii. 
The  intoxicating  liquor  in  almost  exclusive  use  is  whiskey  ; 
beer  is  vety  little  used.  The  tradesmen  about  the  town,  and 
the  farmers  who  attend  the  markets,  arc  the  chief  drunkards; 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  tabourors  prevents  them  from 
drinking. 

Emigration  has  been  considerable  during  the  Ia.Hl  few 
years,  principally  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Canadas.  A very  few  persons  have  gone  to  Van  Die- 
men’s Land  or  New  South  Wales.  Many  farmers  have 
soM  tbeir  farms  and  gone,  aliio  some  tradesmen,  and  a few 
labourers;  but  the  emigrants  have  chiefly  been  persons  of 
a station  in  life  above  that  of  common  labourers*  and  have 


emigrated  at  their  own  expense.  Sevomi  of  them  have 
been  I’rolcstams,  and  persons  of  good  character  and  eutei- 
prissing  spirit. 

Divitiottt,  Towns,  — The  county  of  M.maghan  is  di- 

vided into  five  baronies,  which,  witli  their  situation  and 
population,  are  as  follows 


Cremorno 

Central  and  K. 

I’op.  1831. 
51,892 

Dartrcc  or  Darlry 

Central  and  W. 

4U.I.35 

Farney  , 

S. 

41,561 

Monaghan  . 

Centr.ll. 

42,728 

Trough 

N. 

19,220 

195,536 

contains  Uie  corporate,  assi/io,  and 

market  town  ot 

Monaglian,  formerly  a parliamentary  burongli ; the  muiket 
and  post  towns  of  Carrickinaeross,  Castle  lllaynoy,  Bally- 
bay,  Clones,  and  Newbliss ; and  the  i>ust  towns  of  Kmyvale 
and  Glaslough.  The  jirlncipal  villages  nru  Ballytrain, 
Smilhsborough,  Tydavnei,  Scotstown,  ScoUhouse,  L)runi, 
Rockcorry,  and  Magbcracloune. 

Monaghan  is  on  the  mail-ioiul  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry : tiic  distance  from  Dublin  has  be<m  already  given. 
Tho  antient  boundary  of  the  borough  is  stutuil  iu  general 
terms  in  the  charter  to  consist  of  ‘ the  town  of  Monagimn,* 

I that  is,  as  far  os  the  mere  buildings  are  understood  to  have 
, extended  at  tho  date  of  the  Charter  (a.d.  1513);  but  there 
I is  a district  extending  in  every  direction  about  three-qimr- 
! ters  of  a mile  round  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Tiie 
I Corporation,*  and  divided  into  ten  parts  or  * townlands.' 
(lieport  of  Commissioners  r^f  Munici))al  Rimndaries.)  The 
town  itself  consists  of  un  irregular  assemblage  of  streets,  the 
three  principal  of  which  meet  in  a sr)uare  called  the  Diamond, 
in  tho  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  another  square  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  (own  called  Shamble-square.  The 
town  contained,  in  1831,  54U  houses,  inhabited  by  690 
families,  funning  a population  of  3848  persons:  there  wore 
16  houses  building  and  2ft  uninhabited.  In  tho  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Pour,  tho  number  of  houses  is 
git  eii  at  about  900  (Answers  q/" Rev.  John  Caulfield  to  Que- 
ries for  FKarishes  in  large  Tmens,  Third  Rejwrt,  Apj^endJx  C, 
part  i.),  of  which  about  376  were  good  houses,  300  middling, 
and  the  rest  mere  cabins.  Thu  difTercnce  in  the  number  of 
houses  ill  tlie  two  statements  is  owing  probably  to  the  larger 
MMico  included  by  Mr.  Caulfield  under  the  term  * town.’ 
Tiic  population  bad  however  much  increased  in  the  interval, 
chiefly  from  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers 
on  their  estates.  The  rest  of  tho  parish  contained,  in  1831, 
1499  houses,  inhabited  by  15.')4  families:  there  were  13 
houses  building  and  82  uninhabited.  Tho  population  was 
8927 ; giving  a total  fur  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  2939  inhabited  bouses,  2244  families,  and  11,875  per- 
sons. 

The  principal  public  building  are  the  county  court 
house,  a handsomo  modern  building  in  the  centro  of  tho 
town ; the  oountv  infirmary  on  the  cast  side  of  tho  town,  on 
an  open  elevated  site;  the  county  gaol  on  the  north  side; 
and  the  diocesan  school  on  the  wesL  Tlioro  is  a large  ami 
hsiidsome  parish  church  lately  erected  in  tho  Gothic  style  of 
aruhilccture,  two  Presbvlerian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses; one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  tho  town,  aixl 
two  oUicrs  in  other  (lorts  of  the  parish.  There  arc  a market- 
house  and  a lincn-holl.  Some  antient  walls,  near  tho 
Diamond-square,  arc  said  to  bo  the  relics  of  an  old  monas- 
lery  built  for  conventual  Franciscans  on  the  site  of  a former 
religious  liouse;  from  one  or  other  of  which  ostabliKhmenta 
the  town  (and  from  it  the  county)  took  tho  name  of  Monag- 
han or  Muincehan,  ' the  monlu’ town.’  There  is  also  an 
earthen  mound  marking  the  site  of  a castle  or  fort  erected 
hero  early  in  the  seventeenth  conturj-,  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayncy,  who  had  the  military  command  of  (he  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  manufacture:  its  princi;»l  trade  is  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  (ho  surrounding  districts,  which 
is  brought  to  market  here;  and  in  linen,  for  which  it  is  a 
cunsiderahle  tnart.  The  market-days  arc  Monday  fur  linen 
and  for  pigs,  of  which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  Belfast  to  be  cured  for  exportation;  Tuesday  for 
corn,  except  oats,  fur  which  there  is  a market  on  Wednes- 
day ; and  Saturday  for  oats  and  potatoes.  The  corn  and 
potato  markets  are  held  in  Diamond  square;  the  meat 
market  in  Shamble-square.  Considerable  quantities  of  flax, 
yarn,  butter,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  There  is  a 
fair  on’  the  first  Monday  iu  each  montL  The  Ulster  caoaU 
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when  completed.  wHl  pass  close  to  iho  town.  The  poor  in-  ter  on  Tuewlay  and  Friday.  Sessions  for  the  dmsion  are 
habitants  are  enfjaged  in  occasional  labour  about  thu  town,  held  herein  aneat  scssions-houso unco  a quarter;  and  petty 
but  wages  are  very  low.  and  the  earnings  of  a labourer,  if  sessions  every  fortnight ; and  a body  of  the  county  cor.sta- 
constantlv  eraployerl.  oinoiml  only  to  8f.  or  lOf.  in  the  year,  bulary  is  stationed  here.  There  is  a small  bridewell.  The 
Tlic  condition  of  the  poor  ha.s  been  deteriorating  for  the  last  raaiuion  and  demesne  of  Castle  Blaynoy,  the  seal  nf  !.<>rd 
fifteen  vears:  they  subsist  on  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a Blayncy,  are  near  tl>e  town.  There  are  a parochial  arlnml 
little  milk.  Tlie  Irwlesmen  are  Iwlter  M.  There  is  a and  a girls’ school, supported  by  l^dy  Blayney.  Besidesthe 
havings’ bank,  lowhich  the  principal  contributors  are  farmers.  Catholic  chapel  at  Casilo  Blayney,  there  is  another  at  Orum 
tradf-raen.  and  servants.  •t' parish,  and  at  different  place*  in  the  parish  there  are 

The  corporation  was  created  by  a charter  of  11  James  I.  four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and  one  for  Mefho- 
(K.t).  1613),  and  consists  of  a pmvost,  twelve  free  burgesses,  | dists.  The  Catholics  form  half  the  population,  and  thePres- 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  fn*cmen.  The  borough  wnl  | byterians  above  a thirtl.  The  living  of  Murkno  is  a rectory 
two  memlwr*  to  the  Irish  j>arliament  before  the  Union,  t and  vieamge.  with  a gross  yearly  revenue  of  nearly  4 75/., 
Lord  ib>si5ioorc,  the  patron,  received  15.000/.  as  a rorapen-  above  436/.  of  which  arises  from  tithe  composition,  the  rest 
salion  onitsdisfranchisoraent.  The  borough  court  of  record  from  a glebe  of  more  than  32  statute  acres.  There  is  a 
has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  quarier-seasions  for  the  glebe-house. 

division  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here;  and  Ballybav,  or  Ballibay,  is  in  Cremome  barony,  64  mile* 

there  are  petty  sessions  lu  ld  by  the  county  magistrates  every  from  Dublin,  on  a road  branching  from  the  1.,'mcliimlcrry 
week.  The  town  U watciiod  and  lighted ; and  is  the  chief  ' mail-road  at  Carrickmacross.  and  rejoining  it  at  Monaghan, 
station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  living  is  a rectory  j The  town  comprehended  in  1831,  382  houses,  inhabited  by 
and  vicarage,  m the' diocese  of  Cfogher;  the  lithe  coroi>osi-  [ 384  families;  and  19  houses  uninhabited*  the  populaikm 
turn  rent  ^ cstimalcd  at  553/.  16*.  l\d.  per  annum;  there  ' was  1947 ; the  remainder  of  the  parish  comprehende<l  rs| 

U a glebe  of  38  sialulo  acres,  valued  at  114/.  per  annum,  house?,  inhabited  by  91 1 families,  forming  a popnlati  -n  of 
and  a neat  glebe-hnusc.  The  Catholics  form  about  two-  ; 4738;  or  for  the  whole  parish  668.5-  a small  part  of  the 
thirds  of  the  pmulalion.  There  are  ten  public  schools,  with  ' parish  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  The  town 
about  MOO  rhildren ; and  seveti  private  scho*d»,  in  which  ' rose  to  importance  through  the  linen  manufacture,  and  now 
are  about  300  children.  There  arc  n dispensary,  a mendicity  j contains  many  respectable  and  comfortable  houses.  There 
society,  and  another  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  are  a market-house,  a tolerably  largo  churcli,  a Catholic 

^rrickmacro&s  is  in  the  barony  of  h’arney,  in  the  south  chapcl-of-case,  and  a handsome  Pre.sbyterian  meeting-houst*. 
part  of  the  county.  51  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  London-  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  markets 
derry  mail-road.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street  along  on  Saturday  for  butter  ami  flax,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
the  r<nd,  and  of  several  smallcrstreets  of  lanes  leading  from  for  grain,  at  all  which  much  business  is  done.  There  is  a 
it.  Tho  number  of  houses  in  the  tow  n,  in  1831,  was  524  monthly  fair,  at  which  large  sales  of  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs 
inhabited  (by  555  families),  34  uninhabited, and  4 budding;  lake  place.  Petty  Hussions  are  held  at  irregular  intervals, 
the  populatioQ  was  2979,  one-fourth  agricultural:  the  rest  and  a party  of  the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  in  the 
of  the  parish  of  Carrickmacros*  contained  1771  houses,  in-  town.  There  is  a reailing  society  with  a library  of  luim 
habited  by  1777  families;  and  9621  inUahitant* : together  volume*.  There  are  in  tho  parish  a Catholic  chapel  fat 
2295  inhabited  houses,  and  12,6UU  inhabitants.  Many  of  | Ballintrugh)  and  two  Presbyterian  meeting-house*,  besides 
the  houses  are  of  respectable  appearance.  There  is  a | those  in  the  townof  Ballybay.  The  Catholics  form  not  quite 
church,  a neat  but  small  stone  building,  with  a tower  and  half  of  the  population  of  the  parish : the  Presbyterians  le&* 
*pire;  a Catholic  chapel,  and  a Presbyterian  meeting-house,  than  a thirtl.  There  are  a dlHpcnsarv,  four  public  srhooK 
'^erc  are  two  .other  Catholic  chapels  in  different  parts  of  with  about  260  children,  and  six  he<)ge-schools,  with  alniut 
the  parish.  Malting,  brewing,  ana  distilling  are  carried  on  200  children,  beside  two  Sunday-schools, 
in  tho  town  ; coarse  hats,  soap,  and  candle*  arc  manufac-  Clones  is  in  the  barony  of  Dartree,  in  the  western  part  of 
tured  ; and  a considcmblo  retail  busine*.-<  >*  done.  There  are  the  county,  79  miles  from  Dublin  through  Niivan  (Meath) 
corn-markets  on  W’cdnoad  jy  and  Saturday,  and  a general  and  Kingseourt  and  Cootehill  (Cavan).  The  town  con- 
market  on  Tlmrsday,  at  which  many  pigs  are  sold.  There  tained  in  1831,  386  houses,  inhabited  by  435  families;  form- 
are  quarries  of  freestone  and  hmeslone  m the  parish,  and  ing  a ;x)pulation  of  2381  • there  were  .39  houses  unocriipie  1 
several  lime  kilns  iiear  tho  town.  A portion  of  the  county  • and  4 building.  The  rest  of  tho  pari.sli,  which  extend*  into 
constabulary  i*  stationed  here;  there  arc  a bridewell,  a , Monaghan  barony,  and  into  the  baronv  of  Clonkelly  in  the 
dispensary,  and  a mendicity  society.  There  arc  two»cho<»l5,  county  of  Fermanagh,  comprehended  3609  houses  mbabiteil 
one  for  bovs  and  one  for  girl*,  connected  with  the  Board  of  by  3834  families,  forming  a population  of  19,822,  or  wi:h 
National  l^ducation,  and  nine  other  schools,  in  which  the  the  town  22,203.  Clones  wa*.  in  antient  times  nearly  sur- 
children  are  taught  gratuitously ; in  these  school*  from  rounded  by  water,  and  an  abbey  wa*  fmindcd  early  in  tlw 
1400  to  I.’jOO  children  are  instructed.  There  are  beside*  a sixth  centur)  : from  these  circumstances  tho  place  obtaim-J 
ninnbor  of  private  schools  and  hedge  srhixils.  Tlic  children  iu  name,  Cluan  Innis,  * the  island  of  retreat fn>m  wlicnee, 
on  the  roll  of  the  two  national  schiKd*  amounted,  hy  Mr.  by  corruption,  has  been  formed,  first  Cloanish  or  Clowni-'h. 
Carlile’s  statement  in  tire  Report  of  tho  Iri'h  Education  and  more  recently  Clone*.  Tho  abbey  coniinuetl  till  the 
Boord,  JuW,  18.37,  to  5-38  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a dis-  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.:  there  are  siiU  some  re- 
jiensary.  'JTic  living  is  a vicarage,  the  gross  yearly  revenue*  i main*  of  the  antient  monastic  building;*.  The  more  ruc»<li*rn 
nf  which  are  646/.  3s.  Id  comtHwition  for  tithe ; and  252/.  housv*  in  tiie  town  are  slalc<l:  but  the  older  one*  are  co- 
estimated  value  of  the  glcW,  which  comprehends  above  l8l  verud  with  tliatch.  The  church  wa.*  rebuilt  in  1824.  and  is 
statute  acres.  There  is  a glebe-house.  Thu  inhabitants  are  capable  of  bolding  760  person*.  There  are  a large  Catholic 
almost  entirely  Catholics.  chapel  and  a Wesleyan  Methodist  meetiiig-hausc.  The 

Castle  Blnyney  i«  in  Muckno  parish,  in  the  barony  of  markel-place  is  of  triangular  form,  and  has  in  it  a market- 
Cremome.  62  mile*  fi-ora  Dublin  on  the  Ixindonderry  mail-  house,  a pump,  and  an  antient  stone  cross.  There  i*  n large 
road.  The  town  lies  near  the  western  »hi»rc  of  I»ugh  brewery'  in  the  town ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
Muckno.  and  coinprcheniled  in  1831.  3u7  houses,  inhabited  extensive  iron-works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
by  350  families,  2 hous<*s  building,  and  32  unoccupied  : tho  implements,  and  Heveral  (lour-roills.  Limestone  and  good 
population  was  1829.  about  one-fourth  agricultural.  The  freestone  for  building  are  quarried.  A market  is  held 
rest  of  the  parish  contained  1470  houses,  inhabited  by  1495  weekly  on  Thursday  for  yarn  and  linen,  and  there  arc  two 
families,  3 Iioukc*  building,  and  89  uninhabited;  with  a monthly  fairs,  one  in  the  town  for  pigs  and  live  stock,  and 
population  of  7888 : the  total  population  of  the  parish  wn*  one  at  Rosslea,  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  i*  in  the 
9716.  The  town  derived  its  origin  and  name  from  a fort  county  of  Fermanagh.  Petty  sessions  are  l>eld  everv  fwt- 
built  here  <«rly  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  Edward  night,  and  a manorial  court  once  a month  for  the  recovery 
Blayney  ; and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  m the  market-  of  small  debts:  a portion  of  tho  county  constabulary  is  sta- 
plare,  in  which  is  a good  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses  tionod  in  the  town. 

are  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  resp<*ctable  appearance.  The  Beside  the  places  of  worship  mentioned  above,  there  are 
parish  church  of  Muckno,  capable  of  holding  350  persons,  in  the  pansh  two  chapels-of-case,  three  Roman  Catholic 
is  at  Casilo  Blayncy,  and  there  i*  a Catholic  chapel.  The  chapels,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  one  Wes- 
linen  manufacture  was  flourishing  here  formerly.  There  Icyan  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  are  a number  of 
is  a market  on  WedncMlay  for  yam  and  flax,  and  a fair  onco  schools  in  the  parish,  aided,  if  not  wholly  supported,  by  sub- 
t month  for  live  stock  ; there  arc  markets  for  corn  and  but-  soription,  and  affording  instruolion  to  about  1900  ehildrea. 
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Some  of  them  aro  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 
Nearly  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  |iris'ate  schools. 
Tliere  is  a dispensary.  The  living  is  a rectory  and  vicarage, 
of  the  gross  yearly  value  «»f  2000/.  6s.  io/.,  of  which  950/. 
arises  from  tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  from  a glebe  of 
aliove  1242  statute  acres.  Tlien*  is  a glcbc  housc.  By  the 
Romish  church  the  parish  in  divided  into  two  districts, 
Clones  East  and  Clones  West ; each  part  has  two  chapels. 
Near  the  mins  nf  the  abbey  is  one  of  the  antient  round 
towers.  The  infernal  diameter  is  10  feet;  and  there  are 
n*sling-placc.s  for  the  joists  of  five  fliKirs.  There  is  a door- 
way about  4 feet  frtim  the  ground;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
lower  ore  large  embrasures.  There  U another  round  lower 
in  the  parish. 

Now  bliss  is  in  Killccvan  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Dart  roe,  | 
alxiut  5 miles  from  Clones.  It  is  a small  place,  containing  : 
in  lt4.ll  only  85  housea,  inhabited  by  105  families,  making  I 
up  a population  of  497 ; there  were  9 houses  unoccupied, 
uml  I building.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  rest  or  the 
parish,  which  extends  into  the  baronv  of  Monaghan,  was 
1393.  inhabited  by  1538  families,  muking  up  a ]iopulation 
<if  7764  ; or,  with  the  town,  of  8261.  Tlio  town  consists  of 
a single  slruit  of  good  width  : the  houses  aro  of  respectable 
appearance.  Tito  pari^ih  church  of  Killecvan  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  Newbliss  and  Clones:  but  there  is  a neat 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  town.  Xltcre  is  a neat 
inarket-hun.se:  the  market  is  on  Saturdav.  chiefty  for  pigs 
und  (lax  ; and  there  is  a monthly  fair,  chiefly  for  pigs  and 
live  stuck.  Tlicrc  are  in  tlie  town  a dispensary  and  a school 
tvhich  is  muiataineil  by  Iho  London  Hibernian  Society. 
There  arc  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  a Catholic  chapel,  six 
public  and  four  private  schools,  in  which  (taken  together) 
above  900  children  ara  taught.  The  church  and  Catholic 
chapels  aro  neat  buildings.  The  living  is  a rectory  and 
vicarage,  with  a gross  yearly  income  of  653/.  5#.  id.,  of 
which  518/.  Ms.  inl.  is  tithe  composition;  the  rest  arises 
from  a glebe  of  about  1 10  acres : Inoru  is  a glebe-houic. 

Rmiviile  is  in  the  parish  of  Dunagh,  in  the  barony  of 
Trough,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  it  is  91  miles 
from  Dublin  and  15  from  Monaghan,  on  the  Londonderry 
mad-ruad.  It  contained  in  1831,  II2  houses,  inlmbited  by 
122  families,  beside  lu  unoccupied,  and  1 builtling:  the  po* 
pulafion  was  571.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  strerd, 
and  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a small  stream  running  into 
the  Blackwater.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  a largo  llour- 
niill,  and  in  its  bed  U a quarry  of  greenstone.  A body  of 
the  county  (xmstabulary  is  siationcd  hero. 

GlasJough,  or  Glasslough,  is  also  in  the  parhh  of  Donngli 
and  bamny  of  Trouch,  si.\  or  seven  miles  novth-ensi  of 
Monaghan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  Emyvale,  containing, 
in  1831,  153  houses,  inhabited  by  168  families,  and  5 unoc- 
cupied houses;  tlie  population  was  812.  The  town  is  on 
the  margin  of  a beautiful  lake  (Glas  Lough,  * the  green 
lake*),  and  contains  a number  of  good  honses  roofe<l  with 
slate.  A large  fluur-mill,  a mill  for  spinning  flax,  and  a 
imen  factory  have  been  erected ; and  a weekly  market  on 
Friday  fur  corn  and  flax  established.  There  is  a monthly 
fa;r  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a disjien- 
sary.  A castle  and  demesne,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lcflie, 
are  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  of  Donagh,  built 
hulfa  century  ago,  and  capable  of  containing  400  persons 
is  in  the  town.  The  parish  of  Donagh  is  large,  and  has  a 
grojis  population  of  11,068.  It  has  two  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Pi'C-liUerian  and  a Wesleyan  mecting-liousc.  The  benefice 
is  a vicarage,  with  a gross  yearly  revenue  of  221/.,  viz.  155/. 
lithe  composition,  and  the  rest  the  produce  of  a glebe  of 
above  71  acres. 

The  villages  are  all  small.  Ballyirain,  or  Bcllatrain  (in 
AiighnamuUen  pariah,  Cremornc  barony),  had.  In  1831,  42 
houses  inhnhitod  by  as  many  families,  making  a population 
of  228.  It  U the  litalion  of  a body  of  the  constabulary  force, 
and  has  eight  yearly  fairs  for  callle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  has 
a small  Catholic  chapel  and  a dispensary.  In  the  neighbour* 
ho««l  arc  several  antivnt  forts.  Smithsborough  owes  its  name 
to  a person  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  est^Iishcd  monthly 
fairs  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  in  Clones 

Iiari'h,  and  in  tlie  barony  of  Monaghan.  In  1831  it  had  48 
louses,  inhabited  by  5b  f.imilies,  making  n population  of 
2 4 1.  There  is  a Presbyterian  mocling-house,  a scliool,  and 
a dispensary.  All  the  fairs  except  one  in  the  year  have 
been  given  up.  There  is  a body  of  the  constabulary  sta- 
tioned here.  Tydavnet,  or  Tedavnet,  and  Scotstown,  are  in 
(be  parish  of  Tydavnet,  in  Ike  barony  of  Monaghan ; both 


arc  stations  of  the  constabulary,  and  Scotstown  has  a dis- 
pensary. Tydavnet  has  five  yearly  fairs,  and  Scotstown  one 
every  month.  Sco(»houao  U in  the  parish  of  Currin,  in  the 
barony  of  Darlree.  The  parish  church,  capable  of  holding 
4U0  persons,  is  in  the  village ; and  a body  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary is  posted  there.  Drum  is  also  in  Currin  parish, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Dartreo.  It  is  near  a small  lake,  Lough 
Long.  It  has  a monthly  fair,  a small  clmwl-of-easc,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a school,  and  a dispensary. 
The  ptjpuUlion  in  and  about  Drum  contains  a larger  prupor- 
I tion  than  usual  of  memliurs  of  the  Established  church. 
Rockcorry,  though  classed  by  our  authorities  among  riUai^cs, 

; is  really  a small  market -town ; it  cousUts  of  a wide  street, 
with  a neat  market-house,  and  has  many  houses  of  respecta- 
ble appearunre.  It  has  a market  on  Wedne.sday,  and  a 
monthly  fair.  Petty-scssions  are  hcM  every  fortnight,  and 
a party  of  police  is  stationed  here.  Tlicre  are  neat  meet- 
ing-houses fur  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  ; 
and  there  arena  infant-school,  a sowing'school,  and  a dis- 
pensary. Magheracloonc,  or  MagheracUxiny,  is  in  tho  ba- 
rony of  Farney,  a short  distance  from  Carrickmacross.  It 
ha.s  a neat  modern  church. 

Dinsioris/ur  JSccIrsiasticat  and  Legal  Ptfry’ojics.— The 
countv  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Cloglicr,  and 
contains  the  whole  or  part  of  twenty-three  parishes,  of  which 
only  two  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  benefice.  Of  the 
twenty-two  benefices,  fourteen  arc  rectories  and  vicarages 
united,  two  rectories,  and  six  vicarages.  With  respect  to 
value,  ono  is  of  2000/.  a year,  one  1015/.,  one  969/,  two  from 
800/.  to  900/.,  one  744/.,  four  of  from  600/.  to  700/..  ono  of 
551/.,  six  of  from  400/.  to  500/.,  two  of  from  300/.  lo  400/., 
two  of  from  200/.  lo  300/.,  and  one  of  1 1 8/.  There  arc  twenty- 
two  parish-churches  and  fivechapels-of-casc.  The  churches 
are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  English  churches  ; one 
of  them  (at  Monaghan)  is  however  cajiable  of  containing 
1 1 00  persons : many  of  them  have  been  erected  within  thu 
last  twenty  years.  Divine  service  is  commonly  performed 
twice  on  llio  Sunday,  beside  services  on  holidays.  In 
winter  the  second  service  is  sometimes  discontinued.  The 
coiisistorial  court  of  tlie  diocese  of  Ctoghcr  U held  at  Mona- 
ghan. where  is  also  the  diocesan  school. 

In  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church 
the  county  is  included  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  which  ha.s  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  (jarrick* 
mscrosB.  There  arc  forty-six  Catholic  chapels,  and  tweniy- 
fuiir  mecting-hou'^es  for  Presbyterians  (of  various  classes) 
and  eight  for  Methodists.  The  population  of  the  parishes 
w inch  are  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county  is  about  208,009, 
which  may  t>e  thus  distributed;  belonging  to  thu  E:<ta- 
blished  church  32,000,  Catholics  1 5 t.OUU,  Presbyterians  or 
other  Protestant  dissenters  25,000.  (/?cpor/s  qf  Commis~ 
timers  r>f  Public  Instruction.) 

Fitr  judiriul  pur;:oses  the  county  is  included  in  the 
north-east  circuit,  which  c<»mprehcnds  the  eastern  part 
of  Ulster.  The  county  court-huuso  and  county-gaol  mo 
at  Monaghan,  where  ifie  assizes  aro  held.  Quarter-ses- 
sions are  held  at  Monaghan  and  at  Castle  Blavncy. 
Petty  sessiiios  are  held  at  Monaghan,  Clones,  (i^stle  Bluy- 
ney,  Ballybay,  und  Rockcorry.  There  aro  bridewells  at 
Castle  Blaynoy  and  Carrickmacross.  The  eounty-guol 
is  well  managed  ; its  good  onlcr,  economy,  and  regularity 
arc  highly  creditable  to  thuse  who  direct  it;  and  there  is 
suflicient  accommodation  in  cells  and  day-rooms  fur  all 
the  purposes  of  cla&.sificatiun  and  discipline.  Tho  pri- 
soners arc  all  employed,  chiefly  at  stone*brcaking  ; and  there 
is  a trcad-whcci  for  tboso  who  are  sentenced  to  bard  labour. 
Thero  is  an  excellent  school,  and  the  females  arc  attended 
to  under  a qualificit  matron.  Tlie  briduwells  are  small,  but 
clean  and  onlerly,  anil  the  management  of  them  is  con- 
ducted withlhegreatostrcgulari^.  {Repfyrtsqflnsjicctorso/ 
Prisons. — Fifteenth  Report.)  llie  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bnileii,  in  1836,  was  360;  of  these  158 
were  for  crimes  against  the  person;  27  for  housebreaking 
or  other  offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ; 
63  for  offences  against  property  without  violence ; 50  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  2 fur  uttering  base 
coin,  and  60  for  other  offences.  Of  tho  whole  number,  288 
wero  convicted,  and  72  acquitted  or  discharged.  No  execu- 
tion took  place  in  tho  year.  Of  those  committed  or  bailed, 
302  were  males  ( 1 4 under  sixteen  years),  and  59  females  ( 1 
under  sixteen  years) ; 156  could  read  and  write,  1 16  could 
read  only,  and  88  could  neilhiT  read  nor  write.  Tho  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  offenders  to  the  whole  population 
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of  t!io  counly  is  considcrnbly  below  the  arerago  of  Ireland, 
but  above  the  average  of  the  nrovmce  of  Ulster. 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  force  in  ciD\>loymcnt  on 
the  1st  of'Januarj-,  Ift.'lS,  was  4 cf>ief  conslaVdes  or  sub-in* 
stK'ctors  of  tho  llrst  class,  20  constables,  and  116  sub-con- 
stables. with  j horses.  Tito  expense  of  this  force  for  the 
year  ISIj  was  5110/.  \7s.  Id.,  of  which  2411/.  9*  llrf.  was 
chargeable  against  the  caunty.  The  amount  of  grand-jurv 
presentments,  in  1835, was  17, 071/.  a*.  '2d.,\iz.  bit)/.  Is.  3d. 
for  new  roads,  bridges,  Stc,.  7045/.  I7s.  Ojc/.  for  repairing 
raads,  bridges,  &c.,  1535/.  5s.  94</.  prisons.  2537/.  IDs.  3i«. 
l>olico  cslHblishment,  2367/.  1 5s.  5p/.  salaries  of  county 
officers,  1676/.  16s.  repayment  of  government  advances, 
465/.  19s.  “d.  public  charities,  &c.,  632/.  2s.  6^  miscel- 
laneous expen-'^'s. 

The  counly  is  in  the  district  of  the  Armagh  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. Tliu  Ciiunty  infirmary  or  hospital  is  at  Monaghan,  and 
there  are  dispensaries  at  Bullytruin,  Farney,  Scotstown. 
Caxtleshane,  Smilhshoroueh,  Ballybey,  Clones,  Ncwbliss, 
Drum,  Rockcorry,  Monacan,  Carrickraacross,  and  Gla,s- 
lough.  There  were,  accor«lingto  the  Return  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carlilc  (May  3.  1837),  in  the  counly  43  schools  m 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
roll  of  which  were  5464  scholars,  in  attendance  3106;  of 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  (or  those  of  their  friends) 
were  known,  484  were  Protestants  and  1689  Catholics. 

Hittory  and  An(iquitiet.—\n  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
tbe  Anglo-Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowe<l  all  Ulster 
on  John  de  Courcy  when  he  could  conquer  it,  that  chieftain 
overran  various  parts  (a.d.  1177),  and  built  castles  to  secure 
hu  conquests.  Among  others  lie  built  two  in  the  district 
now  the  barony  of  Farney  in  this  county,*  and  gave  them 
in  charge  to  Marmahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  ingra- 
tiated Tiirasclf  with  him.  MacMahon  dcmolisheil  these 
castles,  upon  which  Dc  Courcy  made  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  chieftain,  and  drove  away  a great  number  of 
cattle.  He  was  followed  and  defeated  by  the  natives,  who 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  1 1,000 ; but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night,  availing  himself  of  Uieir  careless 
security,  ho  defeateci  them  in  turn  with  fearful  slaughter, 
and  secured  his  booty. 

The  English  dominion  in  this  part  of  Ireland  was  very 
imperfect.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Feniey  was  still  held  bv  a chieftain  of  iho  race  of 
MacMahon,  to  whom  Thomas  o/*  Lancaster,  son  uf  Henry, 
granted  or  confirmed  it  at  a certain  rent  The  English  re- 
tained however  a c-astlo  in  the  district. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
liscn  in  arms,  for  they  arc  noticed  among  the  septs  whom 
Talbot,  Lord  Furnival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  hroughl  into  the 
king's  peace.  All  ho  wo-s  able  to  do  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  open  rebellion,  without  extending  or  strengthen- 
ing tho  authority  of  the  English  government.  Liitlo  is 
known  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  district,  or  the 
events  that  occurred  in  it,  until  the  reign  of  Elirabetb, 
under  w}>om  great  progress  was  mado  m reducing  the 
country  to  more  complete  subjection.  In  tho  year  1568  tho 
Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  passed  an  act  for 
dividing  into  shires  that  part  of  the  kingdom  winch  had 
not  vet  been  so  arrangeil,  and  Monaghan  was  one  of 
the  Shires  constituted  at  this  time.  The  country  however 
still  remained  in  an  unsettled  stale,  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
when  lord-deputy  for  tho  last  time,  received  the  submission 
of  MacMahon  (a.d.  1575  or  1576).  But  shortly  after,  on 
occasion  of  a murder  committed  by  MacMahon,  tho  lord- 
deputy  ■ marched  intoM.icMahon's  country,  and  burned  and 
otherwise  destroyed  it.'  In  1584  MacMahon  again  • sub- 
mitlwl*  to  the  lortl-deputy,  Sir  John  Pcrrol,  who  either 
divided  Ulster  into  counties,  or  rendered  effectual  the  division 
which  hail  been  before  made,  and  placed  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  in  them.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  the  county  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  MacMahons;  but  on  a charge,  true  or  false,  of 
raising  forces  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  rents  due  to  him, 
Hm.'h  Rijc  MacMahon  was  tried, and  executed  at  the  town 
of  Monaghan  (a  d.  1589)  by  the  lord-deputy.  Sir  William 
Fitrwilliams,  and  his  lands  l>c4towfc<i  on  some  of  his  kins- 
men and  other  persons,  to  hold  under  a yearly  rent.  In 
the  trnnhles  excited  in  following  years  by  the  carl  of  Tyrone, 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  a portion  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  Tyrone.  The  English 
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had  a furt  at  Monaghan.  In  the  settlement  of  Ulster  (A.n. 
1609),  on  tho  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  such  as  had  been 
engagcil  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  C^hirO'Dolicrty,  Munaglmu 
docs  not  appear  to  have  1>ecn  included,  though  the  adjacent 
counties  were.  The  corporation  of  Monuglmn  was  however 
one  of  those  erected  about  this  lime  to  strcngtlien  tUe 
Protestant  and  English  interests. 

In  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  Monaghan  was  one  of  the 
counties  that  early  came  into  tho  [lower  of  the  insurgent.s. 
and  in  the  c-ourse  of  the  sub»e«[uent  strugglo  was  included 
in  tho  scat  of  war;  but  no  events  of  particular  interc% 
occurred  within  it.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  168H  a 
sharp  conflict  took  place  at  Glaslougli,  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants w ere  victorious,  though  w ith  the  loss  of  their  lender. 
Mr.  Anketc-l.agciitlcra.in  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  tlie  n.‘belliun  of  1798  the  counly  appears  to  hare  been 
scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

Map  of  Ireland  and  Memoir',  Second  lieport 
of  the  Irish  Raihray  Commtuioners;  Ifejn/rts  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Inquiring  into  the  slate  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland: 
and  other  Pitrliamentary  Pipers ; Ixwis's  Tojiographtcal 
Dictionary  qf  Ireland;  Wakefield’s /Iccouh/  qf  Ireland; 
Cox's  History  of  Ireland.} 

MONARCJHY.  from  the  Greek  /loi'apxia,  a word  com- 
pounded of  p3tf,oc,  ' alone,'  and  the  clement  apx>*^>  * 
vern,’  and  signifying  the  ‘government  of  a single  person.’ 
The  word  monarchy  is  properly  applieil  to  the  gu^e^nment 
of  a political  community  in  which  one  person  cxcrci&es  th« 
sovereign  power.  [Sovfrkkinty.]  In  such  coses,  and  in 
such  cases  alone,  the  guvcrnmuil  is  }>ro|)crly  styletl  a mo- 
narchy, and  the  supreme  ruler  is  properly  styled  a monarch. 
Examples  of  monarchy,  jirupcrly  so  called,  arc  affortlvd  by 
many  Oriental  guvcrnmeiUs,  botli  in  antienl  and  modern 
times,  by  the  governments  of  Franco  ond  Srain  in  the  last 
century,  ami  the  existing  governments  of  RuMia,  Austria, 
and  the  several  states  of  Italy. 

Rut  since  raonarclis  have  in  many  coses  borne  the  hono- 
rary title  of  ^aeriXti'c,*  rer,  re,  rot,  h'onig,  or  king,  and  since 
persons  so  styled  have,  in  many  states  not  monarchical, 
held  the  highest  rank  in  the  ^vernment,  and  deri\ed  that 
rank  by  inheritance,  governments  presided  over  by  a jicrson 
bearing  one  of  the  titles  just  mcnlioned  have  usually  been 
called  monarchies. 

The  name  njo/mrrAy  is  however  incorrectly  applied  lo  a 
government,  unless  the  king  (or  person  bearing  the  equiva- 
lent title)  possesses  the  entiro  sovereign  |wwer  ; as  was  lh« 
case  with  the  king  of  Porhia  (whom  the  Greeks  railed  ‘ tho 
great  king,'  or  simply  ' the  king’),  and  in  more  recent 
times  with  King  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his  contemporaries 
the  Grand  M-marque. 

Now  a king  docs  not  necessarily  possess  the  entire 
Sovereign  |H)Wcr;  in  other  words,  ho  is  not  necessarily  a 
monarcl).  Tlius  tho  king  has  shared  the  soven*ign  [Mwer 
either  with  a class  of  nobles,  as  in  the  early  Greek  states 
(Muller’s  Dorians,  b.  iii.,  c.  1).  or  with  a popular  body,  as 
in  the  Roman  kingdom,  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  modern  England.  France,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  The  appellation  of  monarch  properly  implies 
the  ^session  of  the  entiro  sovereign  power  by  the  person 
lo  whom  it  ih  affixed.  The  title  of  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  imply  that  the  king  possesses  the  entire  sovereign 
power.  In  a state  where  the  king  once  was  a monarch,  the 
kingly  office  may  cease  to  confer  the  undivided  sovereignly; 
and  it  may  even  dwindle  into  complete  insignificance,  and 
become  a merely  honorary  tlignily,  aswa-s  tlie  ca.*ie  with  the 
apx«>'  /3o<rt\ri'c  at  Athens,  and  the  rex  sarrijirulus  Rome. 
(Creuzer’s  Ahriss  dcr  Romischen  Antiifuitdtcn,  $ 133.) 

In  Sparla  there  was  a double  lino  of  hereditary  kings, 
who  shared  the  sovereign  power  with  some  other  magis- 
trates and  an  as«cmbly  of  citizens.  The  government  of 
Sparta  has  usually  been  terme<i  a republic,  but  some  an- 
tient  writers  have  called  it  monarchical,  on  account  of  iu 
kings ; and  Polybius  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  Roman 
republic,  on  account  of  its  two  consuls.  ilHiilological  Mu- 
sewn,  vol.  ii.,  n.  49,  57.) 

Slates  which  wore  at  one  time  goverrred  by  kings  possess- 
ing the  entire  sovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  king  has 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  share  the  sovereign  power 
with  a p*)ptilar  body,  arc  usu.ally  staled  mired  monarrhies 
or  linuted  monarchies.  These  expressions  mean  that  the 

* On  th^  cocmptfihU'Tice  of  ^aeiXi I'c  a&<t  rtr.  m niiilxNt'*  * iri-diiw  tnd 
Pall,’  c.  49  (%ol.  \i..  p.  9SC1:  sod  on  Iht  cSxtooItify  of  kvmg  mud  M 
DooaliUofl’i  ' Now  Crstjlus,'  p.  41/. 
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p«rton  inTOftted  with  tbo  kindly  having  onco  boon  a 
monarch,  isso  no  longer;  and  they  may  be  compared  with  such 
expressioua  as  v^c>  avaic.  which  occur  in  the  Greek  i>oets. 

GoTernmeuta  arc  divided  into  monarchiea  and  repuhiict ; 
and  therefore  all  goverumenta  which  are  not  monarchies 
are  republics.  As  we  have  already  stated,  a monarchy  is  a 
government  in  which  one  person  possesses  the  entire  sove- 
reign power;  and  consequently  a republic  is  a government 
in  which  tlie  sovereign  power  is  shared  between  several  per-  i 
sons.  [RspuuLic-l  These  definitions  of  monarcAy  and  , 
rfpub/tc  however  do  not  agree  with  existing  usage ; accord- 1 
ing  to  which,  the  popular  though  myal  governments  of' 
England  and  France,  for  example,  are  niunarchi<£5  (viz. 
mixtd  or  limited  monarchies),  not  republics. 

The  popular  usage  of  tho  terms  in  question,  to  which  wc 
have  adverted,  is  mainly  owing  to  three  causes.  1.  Kings 
nut  possessing  the  entire  sovereign  power  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  did  possess  the  entire  sovereign 
power;  in  other  words,  kings  not  monarchs  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  were  monarchs.  2.  Both  in  royal 
monarchies  and  in  royal  republics,  the  crown  or  regal  title  I 
usually  descends  by  inheritance.  3.  Kings  who  aro  nut 
monarchs  usually  affect  Iho  stale  of  monarchs  properly  so 
called ; they  intermarry  only  with  persons  of  monarchical 
or  royal  blood,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  persona  of  on 
inferior  degree. 

Governments  such  as  those  of  England  and  France  are  ] 
included  by  popular  usage,  together  with  republics,  in  the  i 
term  ' free  or  constitutional  governments,'  aa  distinguished 
from  pure  monarchies,  absolute  monarchies,  or  despotisms. 

According  to  the  existing  phraseology  therefore,  tho  use  ' 
of  the  two  terms  in  question  is  as  follows : — | 

Monarchies  arc  of  two  sorts,  viz.  first,  pure,  alisolute,  or 
unlimited  monarchies,  that  is,  monarchies  properly  so 
called;  and,  seamdiy,  limited,  mixed,  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  or  monarchies  improperly  so  railed,  that  is, 
republics  presided  over  by  a ktug,  or  kingly  governmenU 
where  the  king  is  not  sovereign. 

Republics  are  states  in  which  several  persons  share  the 
sovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  docs  not  bear  the  title  of  king.  Accord-  i 
ingly,  Holland  with  a stadthuldcr,  Venice  with  a doge,  and  i 
England  with  a protector,  are  relied  republics,  not  monar-  ! 
chief.  If  the  head  of  the  Venetbn  aristocracy  had  been 
styled  king  instead  of  doge,  and  if  his  oflice  had  descended  1 
bv  inheritaneo  instead  of  being  conferred  by  election,  : 
Venice  would  have  been  called  a monarchy,  and  not  a ro-  ! 
public.  The  only  exception  to  this  u.sage  of  which  wo  are 
aware  occurs  in  the  case  of  Sparta,  wliich  is  commonly 
called  a republic,  and  not  a monurchv,  although  >1  had  he- 
reditary kings.  Ute  reason  of  this  exception  probably  is,  ’ 
that  there  being  tiPo  lines  of  kings  at  Sparta,  it  was  thought  , 
too  gross  an  inaccuracy  to  call  its  government  monarchical ; 
though  its  government  would  have  been  called  monarchical,  . 
if  there  had  been  only  one  king,  in  spito  of  tho  narrow 
jiowers  which  that  king  might  have  possessed. 

Tlie  comporativc  advantages  of  a poptilar  or  republican 
government  and  of  a monarchical  government  have  been 
staled,  with  greater  or  less  cumplctcncss  and  candour,  by 
many  writers.  The  best  statement  of  the  advantages  of  J 
monarchy  (properly  so  called),  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  in  Hobbes's  * Leviathan,'  part  ii.,  c.  19. 

MON.^S.  [Micboeoaria] 

MONASSA,  Vieillots  name  for  a genus  of  Birds  (Her- 
mit Birdii  of  Swainson  and  others).  [KiNorisRERs,  vul.  ! 
xiil.,  p.  227.] 

MONAJnT.REVEN.  [Kildare.1 

MONASTERY.  [Mon.kchism  ; Monk.] 

MONBODIX),  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in 
hia  quality  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session), 
was  oorn  in  1714,  at  tho  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  after  studying  at  AWrdeen,  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Groningen,  according  to  a custom  then 
common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a Dutch 
nr  French  university  was  considered  indispensable  fur  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profession  of  law  or  for  that  of 
physic.  Lord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  his 
father,  whose  eldest  son  he  was.  sold  part  of  his  estate  in 
orderto  afford  him  Uiis  advanta^.  He  returned  home  in 
1738.  and  from  that  time  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1767.  He  is 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works : the  first  entitled  * A Dissertation  on  tbo  Origin  and 
P.  a,  No.  952. 


Progress  of  Ijinguage,'  in  C vols.  Rvo.,  1 r:4-92 ; the  second 
entitled  ‘ Antient  Metaphysics,'  in  f>  vols.  4lo.,  1 778,  &o. 
An  exclusive  and  somewhat  intolerant  admiration  uf  the 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  oulient  Greeks, 
some  singular  notiiuis  about  men  being  only  a civilised 
species  of  monkeys,  a preference  for  tho  virtues  und  happi- 
ness of  the  savoge  slate,  and  a general  credulity  in  favour 
of  the  marvellous,  are,  in  addition  (o  very  oonsidcrablc  eru- 
dition, among  the  roust  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these 
jierformances.  Lird  Monboddo  however  was  also  esteemed 
a good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in  all  other  rela- 
tions was  of  the  highest  respectability.  A description  of 
his  person  ond  conversation  has  been  given  by  Hoswoll  in 
his  ‘Tour  to  tho  Hebrides,’  in  an  account  of  a visit  paid 
to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Monboddo  (pp.  73-85).  In  a 
note  Boswell  says,  ‘ Tlicre  were  siHeral  points  of  similarity 
between  them;  learning,  clearness  of  head,  preeUton  of 
speech,  and  a love  of  research  on  many  subjects  wliich 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Fiwte  paid  i/ird  Mou- 
boddo  tho  compliment  of  saying  that  he  wan  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  Johnson.'  Some  further  account  of  him  may  bo 
found  in  Kerr’s  'Memoirs  of  Smellie’  the  Edinburgh 
printer  (vol.  i.,  pp.  409-415).  Smellie.  we  ore  told,  used  to 
be  a frcquoni  visitor  at  what  his  lordship  called  liis  tenrned 
titjipers.  ' In  imitation  uf  the  anlients,' says  Smellie’s  bio- 
grapher, ‘ for  whom  ho  professed  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper  his  principal 
meal,  and  his  regular  time  of  entertaining  nis  fiiends.  These 
learned  suppers  uscyl  to  lake  place  once  a fortnight 
during  the  sitting  of  the  courts;  and  among  the  usual 
guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  HuUon,  Dr.  Hiipe,  Dr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  furnished  an  ample 
store.'  I>3rd  Monboddo  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  couseoucure 
of  a paralytic  stroke,  on  tho  26th  of  May,  1790. 

MONDE'GO,  River.  [Porti’cal.) 

MONDOVi^  a province  of  tho  Sardinian  territories,  mi 
the  north  side  of  the  Ligurian  A|»emiines.  which  separate  it 
from  the  Western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  eist 
by  the  province  of  Acaui,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cune<», 
and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Salnzzo  and  Alba. 
The  province  of  Moudovi  consists  mainly  uf  the  basin  of  tho 
Upper  Tanaro,  which  river  has  its  source  near  Orniea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  tinws  northward  by 
Cova ; it  receives  the  Ellero  and  Fesio  on  its  left  bank,  and 
farther  down  the  Stum,  which  comes  from  Coni  ; tlic 
Tanaro  then  enters  tho  province  of  Alba,  and  conlinuos  its 
course  towards  the  Pu.  The  length  of  the  province  of 
Mondovi,  from  south  to  north,  from  tho  source  of  Iho 
Tanaro  to  Cherosco,  wliich  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sluru 
and  tho  Tanaro,  is  near  40  miles;  and  its  breadth,  fnun 
tho  ridgo  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
from  that  of  the  Bormida,  or  province  of  Acqui,  to  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Coni,  is  about  15  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  is  staleil  by  Seirislori  iSagaio  .V/«- 
//>/i’co)  at  118,000.  The  principal  towns  are— 1.  Mon- 
dovi, built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ellero,  an  afiiuciit 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  partly  on  a hill  which  rises  above  it : it 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a strong  castle,  several  churclics 
and  convents,  and  15,700  inhabitants.  {Calendurio  S<trd^.) 
Mondovi  is  a bishop's  see,  has  a clerical  seminary  and  a 
royal  college,  and  inanufHCtories  of  silks,  woollens,  eottuns 
paper,  and  hats.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  corn, 
vinos,  mulbcrry-trcos,  and  cattle.  2.  Cherasco.  a regularly 
built  town,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
a fortified  town  with  a castle,  lias  several  churches  and 
convents,  a college,  two  hospitals,  and  8300  inhabitants. 
Silk  is  the  principal  produce  of  its  territory.  Cherasco  has 
some  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  town-housc,  the  palace  of 
the  noble  family  Salmatoris,  and  that  of  (^tti.  Several  of 
the  churches  and  private  bouses  arc  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Tarieco,  a native  artist.  The  district  of  Cherasco  is  well 
known  for  its  white  trutiles,  which  are  reckoned  tho  best  in 
Piedmont,  a country  renowned  for  truffles.  3.  Cera,  at 
the  foot  of  tho  Apennines,  has  a castle,  two  churches,  a 
college,  silk  manufactories  and  iron-forges,  and  3500  inha- 
bitants. 4.  Garcssio,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  has 
5300  inhabitants.  5.  Bene,  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to 
Cherasco,  has  a castle,  some  good  buildings,  and  5000  inha- 
bitants. 6.  Dogliani,  on  the  road  from  C^va  to  Cherasco, 
with  a college  and  4U00  inhabitants. 

It  was  by  Mondovi  and  tho  valley  of  the  Tanaro  that 
Bonaparte  first  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  1796. 
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MONEY  ii  metfcl  coined  for  tb«  purpose*  of  oommerco, 
usually  stamped  with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  prince  or 
state  that  direct*  it  to  pass  current.  In  a more  enlarged 
sense,  monev  means  any  representation  of  proi>ertj,  whether 
as  coin  or  in  the  form  of  paper— the  circulating  medium. 
For  money  in  this  latter  sense,  snd  for  our  monetary 
system,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Hank; 
Bill  or  Exchanor;  Currency;  Exchange;  and  1n- 

TERKAT. 

The  earliest  currency  of  metal  ha*  been  already  treated 
of  under  CotH,  together  with  the  denomination*,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  different  moneys  rutrenl  among  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  a*  well  as  in  our  own  county. 
In  the  latter  a more  particular  account  of  one  or  two  coins 
was  omitted;  the  Farthing  for  instance,  and  the  Gn- 
MEA.  both  of  which  have  been  referred  to  the  present 
article- 

Although  Farthings  are  asserted  to  have  been  round 
coins  in  me  time  of  some  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  they 
usually  at  that  period  consisted  of  the  fractions  or  parts  of 
the  penny  broken  into  four.  Instances  of  pennies  neatly 
and  accurately  cut  into  balves  and  quarters  occur  almost 
wherever  Saxon  coin*  have  been  discovered.  The  peopVlmj, 
or  fourtbling,  as  money,  it  twice  mentioned  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  version  of  the  gospels  {Matt.  v.  26 ; Luke  xxi.  2). 

Gvinba.  The  unite,  as  it  was  called,  or  twenty-shilling 
piece,  was  first  coined  by  King  James  1.  It  was  oontinuvd 
under  King  Charles  I.,  and  under  Cromwell.  Snelhng  (View 
pf  Iht  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  qf  England^  p.29),  speaking 
of  Charles  ll.'s  coinage  of  1662.  says,  the  term  twenty- 
shilling piece  is  still  kept  in  the  indentures ; the  appellation 
of  Guinea,  given  to  it,  was  because  great  quantities  of  them 
were  coined  eul  of  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by 
the  Royal  African  &>mpany,  which  are  dis(inguishe<l  by 
an  elephant  under  the  head,  some  a castle,  others  without, 
which  was  continued  under  each  reign  until  Georgo  I., 
though  but  a few  are  to  bo  seen  thus  marked,  cither  of 
him  or  of  Queen  Anne.  The  guinea  of  Charles  II.  liad 
not  been  long  in  currency  before  common  consent  had 
raised  it  to  twenty-one  shillings.  About  the  sera  of  the 
Revolution,  James  ll.'s  guinea  was  raid  and  received  at 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  reign  imme- 
diately subsequent,  the  gold  money  remaining  without 
alteration  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  silver  money 
growing  daily  of  less  value  by  clipping  and  counterfeiting, 
occasioned  twenty-five  shillings,  then  twenty-eight  shillings, 
and  at  last  thirty  shillings  to  be  given  for  a guinea;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  silver  money  restored  to  its  first  value  bv 
the  grand  recoinage,  than  the  guinea  was  again  reduced, 
first  to  twenty-eight  shillings,  then  to  twenty-six,  and  finally 
to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  soon  after  by  common  consent 
was  paid  and  remained  as  before  at  2U.  6d„  and  continued 
at  that  price  for  twenty  years  after.  In  1717  the  guinea 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  shillings,  at  which  it  continued 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  tlio 
coining  of  guineas  ceased,  and  twenty-shilling  pitx*es  woro 
again  coined  under  the  name  of  sovoreigtis. 

Several  other  coins,  ancient  ami  woiJcrn,  have  been 
already  disoosed  of  under  Angel;  As;  Aureus;  Bezant; 
Billon;  Crowns  ofthb  Sun;  Daric;  Denarius;  De- 
nier; Dsuchua;  Litre;  and  Louis  d Or. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  money  which  forms  the  present  or  has 
formed  the  recently  existing  metallic  currency  of  modern 
nations,  taking  Utem  alpharatioally : — 

jlbasei,  or  Abaseee,  a Persian  coin  of  the  value  of  6{d. 

Abugue/p,  or  Albuguelp,  sec  Griicio. 

Albert's  Dollar  is  a com  known  in  Holland,  with  its  half 
and  quarter,  at  20,  35,  and  12^^  stivers.  The  term  is  used 
also  as  a money  of  account  at  Libau  and  Riga.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  a metallic  Albert’s  Dollar  is  4s.  44rf. 

Albue,  a small  coin  and  money  of  account,  at  Casscl, 
Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany;  the  value  of  the 
albus  was  less  than  kd 

AltJnicAlic,  a Turkish  silver  coin  of  60  paras,  value  3s. 

Atper,  a very  small  Turkish  coin  and  money  of  account 
120  ospcfs  = I piastre. 

August  d'Or,  a gold  coin  of  Sltxony,  double,  single,  and 
half;  reckoned  at  10.  5,  and  2k  rix-doUars.  The  august  of 
1764  was  worth  16s.  2<L;  that  of  1784,  16s.  3|rf. 

Bagattino,  a Venetian  copper  coin,  a half  soldo. 

J^Joedto,  or  Soldo,  a copper  coin  at  Rome,  Bologna,  &<t, 
divided  into  13  denarii,  or  6 quattrini ; worth  a trifle  more 


than  a halfpenny ; there  are  also  double  and  single  bajoe- 
chelii,  at  4 and  2 hajocchi. 

Bujoire,  a silver  coin  of  Switzerland,  of  3 lirres  15  sols 
current 

BarfM>ne,  a silver  coin  in  Lucca,  of  12  soldi,  half  and  quarter 
in  proportion.  The  barboiio  is  worth  rather  more  than  4d. 

Basarucco,  a small  tin  coin  current  at  Goa  on  the  Vlala- 
bnr  coast.  These  are  called  bad  basarucco* ; there  are 
otliers  called  good  ones,  of  copi>cr:  all  the  coins  of  Goa  are 
of  the  same  two  descriptions  and  denominations. 

Baiz^n,  a base  silver  coin  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Augsburg.  At  Bo^le,  a good 
batzen  is  4 creutzers  ; a Swiss  baizcii.  2 sous,  or  3]  creutzers. 
Each  balxen  contains  10  rappen.  Silver  pieces  of  40  and  20 
batzen,  and  base  silver  pieces  of  lu  and  5 batzen,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  Helvetic  republic  between  1798  and  1803. 
The  SwisH  batzen  is  nearly  l|d.  English. 

Dendiky,  a gold  coin  of  Marocco,  of  the  value  of  9r. 

Betlicb,  a Turkish  silver  coin  worth  about  .3v.  2^/. 

Bit,  or  Bitt,  a small  coin  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  5^tf. 

Bhiffert,  a small  coin  at  Cologne,  worth  4 albuses. 

Blankeel,  or  Blanquello,  a small  coin  and  money  of 
account  in  Marocco.  It  is  worth  about  id. 

Bolngnino,  a copper  coin  at  Bologna  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  same  with  the  bajocchu. 

Borbt,  or  Burbi,  a coin  in  Kgvpt,  of  copper,  eight  of  whkh 
go  to  a medino.  Borbies  arc  aUo  current  at  Tunis. 

Borjookes,  the  nunio  fur  the  glass-beads  which  pass  as 
itnall  money  in  Abyssinia. 

Cagtiareso,  a copper  coin  in  Sardinia. 

CiOiaun,  see  Coterie/. 

Carlino,  a small  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  in  Sicily : it  cuiitaius  lU  grani,  wurth  4ff. 
lu  Piedmont  the  carlino  is  a gold  coin;  coined  before  17»5 
it  was  of  the  asMiycd  value  uf  5/.  18/.  8d. ; subsequent  to  that 
year,  bl.  12/.  3d.  The  half,  &c.  in  proportion. 

Carolin  rf'Or,  or  simply  Caroli*t,  a gold  coin  of  Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Wirlcmberg,  viUue  2t»/.  4{tL 

Cash,  a small  coin  in  China,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  It  is  the  only  coin  used  in  China.  It  is  not 
ouin^  but  cast  It  is  composed  of  6 parts  of  copper  and  4 
of  lead ; round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at 
the  e<lges,  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle.  Tliesc  pieces 
are  commonly  carried  like  bead*  on  a string  or  wire.  A 
tale  in  account  of  fine  silver  should  be  worth  lOUO  casli.  or 
about  C/.  Ktf. ; but  on  account  of  ihcir  cunvenienco  for 
common  use.  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much  raiseil  that 
only  750  cash  ore  given  for  the  talc.  Cash  is  sometimes 
called  Casa.  In  Sumatra  cash  are  small  pieces  of  tin  or 
lead,  2500  of  which  go  to  a mace. 

Cent,  or  Centime,  a money  of  account  in  the  new  svstem 
of  France,  and  a coin  m the  United  States  of  North 
.‘America.  In  France  the  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  franc.  In  the  money  of  the  United  Slates  the  cent  is 
tho  huiulrodih  part  of  a dollar,  and  contains  20S  I'rains  of 
copjier.  Half  cents  are  coined  in  tho  same  pronortion. 

Chayc,  a small  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  ‘lyi 

Commastce,  a small  copper  coin,  containing  a little  silver, 
made  use  of  at  Botclfagui,  or  Bctlcfackcu.  in  Arabia. 

Copung,ot  Coban.  The  old  copongs  weigh  371  Dutch  asen, 
or  275  English  grains,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  be  22  carats 
fine ; this  would  give  2l.  is.  7d.  sterling  for  the  value  of  the 
old  copang  : but  it  must  l)C  observed  that  the  Japane^  coins 
arc  m’koiied  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is  20^  carats, 
and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  old  copang  to  21.  1/.  lUii. 
sterling.  The  new  copangs  weigh  180  English  grains,  and 
the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  which  gives  their  valus 
21/.  .3d.  sterling. 

C'tjteck,  sec  Kopek. 

Coronilla,  or  J einten  de  Oro,  a Spanish  coin  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  4/.  0)d. 

Cowries.  Kelly,  under ‘Calcutta  in  Beural.*  says,  * Ac- 
counts are  somelimct  kept  >n  the  inferior  departments  of 
busino^s  in  cowries,  a species  uf  small  sea-sheUs,  which,  as 
long  as  they  remain  unhruUcn.  are  used  as  money  in  small 
payments;  and  2560  cowries  are  generally  reckoned  fora 
current  rupee ; but  they  have  intermediate  divisions,  thus 
4 cowries  make  1 gunda;  20  gundas,  1 punn;  4 punns,  1 
anna;  4 annas,  1 cahaun;  and  4 cabauns,  1 current  rupee; 
but  the  last  proportion  is  variable.  Cowries  are  also  used 
for  money  at  Setindy  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  Siam  on  the 
farther  peninsula,  and  in  Guinea,  where  2000  of  these  shells 
are  called  a macula,  ^ 
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Coz,  a small  Persian  coin,  in  copper*  10  cozbaugucs  or 
coz  make  a shabee. 

Cran'd,  a small  silver  coin  in  Tuscanv. 

Crimbal,  a small  coin  in  the  West  India  Islands,  called 
also  du  Vent  BiU,  which  pass  for  currency. 

Crown.  In  England,  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king 
who  coined  a crown  in  gold,  afterwards,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  struck  some  patterns  for  a crown  in  silver ; 
but  Edward  VI.  was  the  first  who  coined  the  silver  crown 
and  half-crown  for  currency.  From  Elizabeth  to  William 
IV.  the  silver  crown  and  half-crown  have  been  struck  in 
every  reign.  The  croone,  or  crown,  was  formerly  a coin  of 
the  Netherlands;  those  after  I76.‘i  were  estimated  at  2 
florins  14  stivers  of  o.xchangc,  or  3 florins  3 stivers  current. 
It  was  also  a coin  of  Denmark;  double,  single,  and  half* 
crowns  were  reckoned  at  8.  4,  and  2 marks  crown  money, 
or  8 marks  8 skillings,  4 marks  4 skillings,  and  2 marks*2 
skillings  current. 

Cnuada,  a coin  in  Portugal,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  gold  crusadi)s  there  are  two  kinds,  the  old  crusado 
coinofi  at  4UU  recs,  the  new  crusado  at  48U  roes;  the  silver 
crusado,  aUo  of  480  rees,  has  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 
The  value  of  the  old  erusado  was  2t.  5d. ; of  the  new,  both 
gold  and  silver.  2s.  7d. 

Daalder,  a Dutch  silver  coin,  or  30-stivor  piece,  worth  iu 
sterling  *2r.  (>id. 

DucnyiV,  a silver  coin  of  Pereia,  of  the  value  of  5 ma> 
inoodis,  worth  about  )5(/. 

Deame,  a money  of  acc^iunt  and  coin  in  tho  Revolution* 
ary  svstcni  of  France.  Ten  ducimos  make  tho  franc,  or  100 
centimes.  Copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  decimes  ore  still 
current. 

DenarOt  a money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

Denier.  [Denibr.]  It  was  tho  240lh  pari  of  the  livTe, 
or  Freiuli  pound. 

Drnushka,  a Russian  copper  coin,  half  a kopek. 

Dims,  a money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  America,  is 
the  tenth  i>ari  of  a dollar.  There  are  also  half  dimes ; both 
cuinud  in  I79(>,  worth  5kd.  and  2{d. 

Diilobolo,  a copper  coin  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  double 
of  the  obolo  or  cent.  The  cent  is  worth  nearly. 

Diitani,  or  Arro,  a money  of  Abyssinia. 

Dobra,  or  Dobraon,  a Portuguese  gold  coin.  Kelly  says 
the  old  dobra  coinurl  before  1722  at  20,000  rees  has  since 
become  worth  24,000;  the  dobra  struck  since  1722  is  of 
12,800  recs.  There  is  also  a half-dobra  of  6400  roes,  like* 
wise  called  a Joanesc.  Tho  sterling  value  of  the  later 
dobra,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  iu  England  at 
3/.  I7«.  lOirf.  per  ounce,  is  3/.  lU. 

Dof[.  a small  coin  of  l^^/-  Leeward  currency,  used  in  tho 
French  West  India  Islands,  called  also  the  noir. 

Doit,  or  Duyl,  a small  Dutch  cupper  coin,  the  eighth  p&rt 
of  a stiver,  in  value  half  a farthing. 

Dollar.  Tho  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, weighing  416  grains  of  standard  silver,  is  valued  at 
4z.  Ad.  Englbd.  It  has  on  the  oilgo  ‘ one  dollar  or  unit 
HUNDRED  CENTS ami  has  its  divisions  of  half  and  quarter. 
By  an  act  of  1837  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  Stales  is 
required  to  contain  4121  grains  of  standard  silver  of  which 
one-tenth  is  alluy  ; whicn  is  now  the  proportion  in  all  coins 
of  the  United  States,  whether  of  silver  or  gold.  Tho  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  old  sort,  before  a new  coinage  took  place  in 
1772,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of  4z.  Till  then  there 
were  dollars  of  two  denominations,  the  Mexican  and  the  i 
Senllan  dollar.  That  which  is  at  present  generally  circu*  j 
lated  as  the  Spanish  dollar  is  really  of  the  sterling  value  I 
of  4«.  3{d.  It  passes  in  Spain  for  *20  reals  vcllon.  The 
rix-dollar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  termed  Thalsr  by  the 
Germans ; Pezza  is  the  Italian  and  Piastre  the  Turkish 
dollar.  See  Pix-dolUiT. 

Doodee  and  Half  Doodee,  copper  pieces  of  1 0 and  5 cub, 
current  at  Madras.  They  ore  struck  in  England. 

Doppia,  or  Pistole,  an  Italian  gold  coin  of  which  the 
value  varies  in  different  states.  Kelly  sayi*.  among  the 
prices  current  at  Genoa,  July  20,  1807,  the  Roman  doppia 
was  at  20  lire  14  soldi;  Parma,  ditto,  26  lire  14  soldi; 
Piedmont,  ditto,  old,  35  lire  8 soldi;  ditto,  new,  34  lire  15 
soldi.  At  Milan  the  value  of  the  doppia  wa.4  fiic<l  l^  an 
imperial  edict  in  1786  at  23  lire  3 soldi  correiui.  Its  Eng- 
lub  value  about  15«.  Id.  sterling.  In  the  Piedmontese 
territory  the  older  doppia  has  been  long  out  of  currency. 
Tlie  present  is  of  24  lire;  the  half,  &c.  in  proportion.  Th« 
eld  Piedmonteso  doppia  of  1741  to  1785  was  of  the  value 


of  1/.  34.  9rf.  sterling;  that  after  1785.  M.  2s.  7Jrf.  The 
Parma  doppia  of  1787  was  worth  17«.  7kt;  that  of  1796, 
164.  10l<f. 

Doppietta,  or  gold  sciido,  a coin  of  Sardinia  of  5 lire. 

Doreen,  a coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bombay ; the 
coin  is  of  copper  with  a mixture  of  tin  or  lead. 

Doubla,  a silver  coin  of  Tunis,  valued  at  24  aspers. 

Doubloon,  a Spanish  gold  coin,  tho  antient  value  of  which 
was  changed  in  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  1772,  when 
the  former  pieces  were  called  in.  The  old  doubloon  was  of 
the  value  of  3/.  6#.  5i<i;  that  of  1772,  3/.  54.  lOd.  The 
double  and  the  half  of  each  in  proportion. 

Ducat,  Dutch,  a gold  coin,  of  tho  value  of  5 guilders  2 
slivers.  English  value  84.  *Jd. 

Ducat,  German,  also  a gold  coin,  the  rate  of  coinage  of 
which,  although  each  state  has  its  own  ducats,  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  Germany.  Kelly  says,  according  to  the  mint 
price  of  gold  in  England,  as  already  stated,  the  ducat  of 
Bavaria  is  worth  94.  ajrf.;  of  Brunswick.  94.  2d.  \ of  Cologne, 
94.  3]d. ; Denmark,  94.  ; Frankfort,  9/.  ; Ham* 

burg,  94.  4^J.  ; Hanover.  9t.  &\d. ; Hcsse*Darmsiadt, 
94.  5^.;  Mannheim.  94.  Aid.;  Niirnberg,  94.  3f^. ; Prussia 
on  748,  94.  A\d.  ; of  1787,  94.  ; Treves,  94.  Wir- 

lemberg,  94.  'lid, ; Wiirzbui^,  94.  3\ii. 

Ducat,  Russian,  originally  worth  2^  rubles;  the  double 
4^;  but  in  1764  their  value  was  raised,  the  double  ducat  to 
5 rubles  60  kopeks,  and  tho  single  to  2 rubles  80  kopeks. 
Kelly  rates  the  sterling  value  of  tne  Russian  ducat  of  1751 
at  94.  ; of  1 763  at  94.  3)<f. : and  that  of  1 796  at  94.  id. 

This  also  had  its  double  and  half.  According  to  tho  table 
of  Russian  moneys  given  in  Leigh's  * Guide  to  Moscow/ 
12mo.,  London,  1835,  the  gold  ducat  of  Russia  at  present 
goes  for  84.  Ad. 

Ducat,  Stredish,  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  one  rix-dollar  46 
skillings,  of  the  sterling  value  of  94.  lid. 

Ducat,  the  Italian,  is  a silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
at  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  places,  value  in  sterling  nearly 
34.  Ga.  The  Venetian  silver  ducats  of  a funner  time  varied 
both  in  weight  and  Oneness.  In  weight  from  13  dwu  18  gr. 
to  14  dwt.  19  gr. 

Ducatello,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  current  at  Alexandria, 
for  10  medini. 

Ducatone,  or  Giiatino,  a silver  coin  of  Venice,  of  11 
lire,  worth  As.  &{d. 

Ducaioon,  a Dutch  silver  coin,  at  63  stivers,  or  a little 
more;  English  value  54. 

Dmlu,  called  by  the  English  Dubs,  a copper  coin  in  use 
in  the  Mysore  country  and  at  Pondicherry;  in  the  latter 
place  20  of  them  are  reckoned  to  a fanam. 

Eagle,  an  American  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  10  dollars, 
or  units.  Its  intrinsic  valuo  in  English  gold  was  nearly 
2/.  34.  8<f.  Nunc  however  have  been  ooimxl  at  the  Ameri* 
can  mint  for  many  years.  By  an  act  of  1792  the  eaglo  was 
to  be  of  the  standard  weight  of  270  gr.,  viz.  217i  gr.  of  flno 
metal  and  22J  gr.  alloy.  By  an  act  of  1837,  when  coined  it 
is  to  be  of  258  gr.  standard  weight,  viz.  2321  One  metal  and 
26l  alloy.  The  half  and  quarter  eagle  in  proportion. 

Ecu,  a silver  coin  in  tho  old  system  of  France,  and  also 
at  Genera  and  other  places  in  Switzerland.  In  France  it 
was  of  6 livres ; and  the  Petit  Ecu,  or  half-crown,  of  3 livres. 
The  ecu,  or  patagon,  of  Geneva  was  worth  3 livres  or  10) 
florins.  Those  coined  in  1796  were  of  the  English  value  of 
44.  9(L 

Escalin.  The  escalin,  or  shilling,  was  formerly  a base 
silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  at  6 stivers  of  exchange,  or 
7 stivers  current.  Of  the  English  value  of  id.,  and  its 
double  iu  proportion. 

Escudo,  a Spanish  gold  coin,  of  40  reals  vellon. 

Fetnom.  a small  coin  in  the  East  Indies,  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  one.s  are  only  of  7H  carats  fine,  and  are 
alloyed  chiefly  with  silver ; 24  of  these  are  reckoned  for  an 
old  Negapatam  pagoda,  which  went  for  8#.  The  silver  fanam 
of  Bombay  is  worth  about  4|d. ; that  of  Pondicherry  Z^. 

FaruAi,  a gold  coin  of  Mysore,  struck  by  Tippoo  Saib,  of 
tho  value  sterlins  of  74.  I \d.  A variety  of  the  ^oda. 

Filippo,  or  Fni/ip,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Milan,  worth 
about  44.  8lcL 

Ftorin,  a money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  called  also  gulden  and  gulden,  and, 
by  corruption,  gilder  or  guilder.  The  florin  of  Holland  and 
Bavaria  is  worth  about  Is.  ; the  heavy  (or  miinz)  gulden 
of  Austria  is  worth  sbout  24. 

Florin  is  also  a gold  coin  at  Hanover  and  in  other  parU 
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of  Gcrroany,  though  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the  1 
banks  of  the  Rhine : passing  gvnurally  for  2 rtx-dollars  cur- 
rent. Assay  value  about  6«  Itri.  ' 

Fnrti,  a small  copper  coin  of  Egj'pt. 

Fow.ingy  a silver  coin  of  Siam,  cstimalc<l  at  600  cowries.  ' 
Franc,  a money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  new 
sys'-cm  of  France,  and  still  more  recently  introduced  into 
Belgium,  with  iu  double,  quintuple,  and  lower  proportions. 
Of  the  value  of  rather  more  than  It  weighs  77*17  i 

f rains,  and  contains  G9*4o3  grains  of  puro  silver.  Tho 
'lench  franc  and  livro  wore  flirmerly  synonymous,  but  in 
the  coinage  of  1795  the  franc  was  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  accordingly  raised  \\d.  per  cent;  thus  tO 
franrss  8i  livres.  A Swiss  franc,  containing  lu  balzcn,  is 
equal  to  l|  French  franc,  nearly  U.  hi. 

Francescf>nn,  a silver  coin  in  Tuscany,  of  10  paoU  or 
6|  lire;  its  value  in  sterling  was  Aa.fxl. 

Fynierich,  or  Frf^lrrick  d*Or.  a gold  ctiin  in  Prussia, 
worth  I6«.  There  arc  also  double  and  half  Fredericks. 

Fyrke,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Denmark ; 
the  half  skilling. 

Gafl,  the  only  coin  of  Cumhodia,  n small  piece  of  silver, 
with  characters  on  one  side  only;  worth  about  4d.  sterling. 

6'a/ira,  a small  Cfiin  in  some  parts  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  a mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ; wortli  usually 
about  Ifcf.  sterling. 

Genovina,  a coitt  of  Genoa,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Bo- 
foro  the  year  179U  the  Genovine  dVro  were  coined  at  100 
lire  ; halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  in  proportion.  The  Geno* 
vino  of  full  weight  in  stiver  were  at  9 lire  10  soldi;  light 
Genovine,  weighing  32|  denari,  were  at  9 lire.  In  1790  a now 
‘•oinage  look  place,  consisting  of  gold  Genovine  at  96  lire; 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  at  49,  24,  and  12  lire;  and 
silver  sciidi  ur  Genovine  at  8 lire;  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths  in  proportion.  Genoa  being  united  to  Franco  in 
1804,  the  French  coins  were  introduced  there,  but  the 
Genoese  coitts  wore  still  allowed  to  circulate,  and  the  coin- 
age of  il>em  to  continue.  Tho  a'ssay  value  of  the  Genovina 
of  IQU  lire  was  3/.  9s.  9</.  sterling;  that  of  the  Genovina  of 
1790.  3/.  -Is.  4rf. 

George  tfOr.  of  Hanover,  at  4^  rix-dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
rix-dollara  gold  value.  Of  the  value  of  1 6s.  4^^ 

Gilder,  or  Guilder,  see  Florin. 

GiuUo,  a small  com  of  baso  silver,  in  Italy ; half  a lira. 
Gmntina,  see  Dneatone. 

Gourde,  the  name  given  to  tho  Spanwh  dollar  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guadilou(>c,  &c. 

Grieven,  or  Gnevener,  a small  Russian  silver  coin, 
worth  about  ad. 

6’rMrio,  or  Albnguelp,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  of  30 
Med  ini. 

Groat.  [Coin] 

Groichtn,  Good  {.Gut),  a fmall  coin  and  money  of  account 
in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  A goorl 
|roschenis3  tnatthiers;  a roarien-groschen  2malthiers:  the 
former  worth  14<f.  English,  the  latter  ItVf. 

GrtyasefU,  coins  of  RaguR.v,  of  base  ^ilvBr,  reckoned  of  tho 
same  value  as  the  paras  of  Constantinople. 

Grote,  a small  coin  and  money  of  account  at  Bremen; 
24  gr4>les  make  | of  a specie  rix-dullar. 

(iuilder,  »co  Florin. 

Gulden,  see  Florin. 

flayer  Denarie.  a silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  10  mamoodis. 
Imperial,  u Rusnian  gold  CMin,  of  40  rubles  ; it  has  its 
half.  The  English  mint  value  of  the  imperial  coined  before 
1763  has  been  given  at  21.  It.  ad  : the  imperials  of  176.1 
and  1772,  at  I/.  12*.  ; llie  half-imperial  of  1780,  at 

15«.  4d  ; the  imperial  of  InOI,  at  I/.  12#.  Q^d.  Tho  pirsenl 
■value  is  33#.  4d.,  and  of  ihs  half  16#.  f-d. 

Joanexe,  Johane».  or  Joe.  a Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  6400 
rees,  of  the  value  of  U.  15«.  1 l^c/.  ' i 

Ilehebo,  or  Iljib,  the  smallest  of  gold  coins  of  Japan, 
valued  at  about  15  mas. 

Kauergroechef},  a money  of  account  and  base  silver  coin 
in  Bohemia  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  ^hernia  the 
kaisurgroschen  is  sometimes  calletl  iKihmon.  In  Bavaria  it 
is  of  the  value  of  1 and  sometimes  4 kreutzers. 

Kodama,  a little  globular  piece  of  silver,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a Japane-«e  deity,  with  several  letters. 

Kopek,  or  Copeck,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  Russia,  answering  to  a penny  English,  niere  are  pieces 
of  10,  5,  2, 1,  b.  andi  kopeks;  hkewiso  of  25,  20,  15,  10.  and 
5 kopeks  in  stiver,  answering  to  10<f-,  6<f.,  Ad-,  and  2d. 


Kreuieer,  Creutzer,  or  Cruitger,  t small  ooppar  com  and 
money  of  account  m many  |>arU  of  Germany,  worth  [ of  % 
penny.  60  kreuizurs  go  to  a silver  florin  of  UolUnd  or  Ba- 
varia. 

Larin,  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  of  2\  mamoodis.  It  consists  of  a silver  wire,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  doubled  up,  and  llattcncd  on  ono 
side  to  receive  tho  impressions  of  somo  characters. 

Leojyddone,  a silver  coin  of  Tuircany,  similar  to  the 
francesconc  ; that  of  1700  was  of  the  as&ay  value  of  4#.5|c/. 

Liard,  a small  French  copper  coin  in  the  old  system  of 
Franco,  of  the  value  of  3 deniers. 

Lira,  a silver  coin  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan  and 
Venice.  At  Milan  it  was  to  weigfi  4 denari,  or  I of  an 
ounce.  Pieces  of  ll.  I.ond  4 lira  W’cre  coined  at  Venice 
in  1802,  consisting  (m  Austrian  money)  of  18.  12.  and  6 
kreulzers,  which  contained  only  | of  fine  silver.  Thus  money 
was  calk'd  moneta  di  nuopo  tlampo.  The  lira  of  Milan 
i»  staled  by  Kelly  to  be  of  the  assay  value  of  ;^Y. ; the  lira 
of  Venice,  2\d.  and  Ibd, 

Lirixzza,  base  silver  pieces,  current  at  Venice,  of  30,  20, 
15,  10,  and  5 soldi. 

Livornina,  an  old  silver  coin  of  I.#eghom,  value  4#.  3\d. 

Louis,  a gold  coin  of  Malta,  double,  single,  and  hnlf. 
Coined  hy  the  gnmd-master  Uuhau,  at  20.  10,  and  5 scudt 
copper  or  current  money.  The  value  of  tho  double  louis  in 
steiling  witS  If.  18«.  lj:V‘i  of  the  louis,  19#.  l^rf.;  and  the 
hair  louis,  9#.  rf/. 

Louis  blanc,  the  name  for  the  old  ecus  of  silver  coinefl  in 
Franco  before  1726,  at  the  rate  of  9 pieces  to  the  mark 
of  10  deniers  22  grains  fine. 

Lotren  Dollar,  or  Lyon  Dollar,  an  old  Dutch  silver  coin 
at  42  stivers  or  a liltlo  more.  It  wa.s  | of  the  ducatoon. 

Maee,  a small  gold  coin  in  Sumatra,  weighing  9 grains, 
and  wortli  about  Nrf.  sterling. 

Ma/lonnitux,  a silver  com  of  Genoa,  of  20  soldi.  There 
were  formerly  double  and  half  madonniiie,  of  40  and  lu 
soldi.  The  double  madonnina  was  of  the  value  of  i#.  4|<f. 

Mahbub.  a gold  coin,  the  <mly  one  which  is  struck  at 
Tunis  called  ako  sultanin,  valued  at  4|  piastres,  with  half 
and  quarter. 

Mamooditor  Mamoudi,a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin 
of  Persia.  Hie  innmoudi  of  Gombroon  contains  J silver 
and  5 copper,  and  is  worth  nearly  3rf.  The  mamoodi  of 
Bassora  is  worth  about  51(/. 

Mark.  [Coin.] 

Mark,  a silver  coin  in  Hamburg.  There  is  also  a double 
mark,  or  .32  sclhltinsf8  piece.  The  mark  is  worth  1#.  ‘2\d. 

Matthier,  a eopjier  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to  4 pfcji 
nigs  or  8 hellers. 

.V(tr  (COr,  or  Maximilian,  n gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  value 
13#.  7k/. 

Meain,  ox  Medina,  z coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt. 
Kelly  says,  at  Cairo  4i)  medini  are  valued  at  1#.  ‘Ir/. 

Mirlitnn,  an  old  French  gold  coin. 

Moco,  a small  silver  coin  in  tho  West  Indies,  which  ron- 
sUu  of  a round  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
dollar.  It  is  sometimes  [ and  sumelimcs  1 of  the  dollar. 

Mohur,  a coin  of  gold  in  the  Blast  Indies.  The  niohur  or 
gold  rupee  of  the  emperor  Shah  Allum,  1770,  was  of  tho  value 
of  1/.  13#,  Pj</. ; the  mohur  ofthc  same.  1787,  I/.  13*.  4Bi/,; 
Ihc  sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  of  1789,  1/.  13#.  7rf. ; il»c 
old  Bombay  niohur,  I/.  10#.  1</.;  Surat  mohur  of  llic  latest 
coinage,  1/.  9*.  2^^i. ; Tippivo's  gold  rupoc.  I/.  12#.  IJi/.;  mo- 
hur of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  1763,  t/.  12#.  ![</.; 
ditto,  1797.  W.  10#.  loy/.  Some  of  these  bad  halves  and 
quarters  in  proportion. 

Moidore,or  iJshmttine,  an  ohl  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  Value  of  1/.  6#.  Ilk/,  sterling.  It  had  its  hah',  &:c.  iu 
proportion. 

Murajnla,  a small  silver  coin  u^cd  at  Bologna,  double  and 
single,  of  4 and  2 soldi. 

a gold  coin  in  the  new  system  of  France,  the 
successor  of  the  louis  d’or,  of  tho  value  of  20  franrs.  Tlic 
value  is  15#.  lOi/.;  and  of  its  double,  or  40-franc  nioce, 
I/.  ll«.  8^  Tho  napoleon  weighs  99  564  grains,  and  con- 
tains 89‘61  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Noble.  [Coin.] 

Noir,  see  Dog. 

Oban,  the  hirgcst  gold  coin  of  Japan,  three  times  the 
value  of  the  co|»aug. 

Onza,  a Sicilian  w>in  of  the  value  of  30  tari,  each  taro 
being  subdividotl  into  20  grani.  Its  value  is  about  10#.  3^ 
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Ore,  a monay  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Sweden. 

Oretfo,  a silver  medal  ratbor  than  a coin  of  Venice,  for- 
merly <listributed  by  the  government.  Kelly  says  however 
they  have  been  circulntcil  al  3 lire  18  soldi.  He  gives  the 
value  in  sterling  at  l9.  7|(i. 

Pagoda,  a gold  coin  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Kelly  enumerates  several  kinds,  with  the 
assay  value  of  each  anuexetl,  viz.  the  star  pagoda  of  the 
value  of  1 olti  Arcol  pagoila,  7s.  2c/. ; new  Areol 

pagoda,  it.  8f/. ; Oiioro  pagoda,  “t.  ItJr/. ; Mangalore  i>a- 
gocla.  7t.  ; pogoda  wiih  a cresicnt  and  one  tigure, 

7s.  6rf. ; pagoda  of  Poudicheny,  Ge.  5c/. ; Hyderco  boon,  or 
pagoda,  7#.  ^c/. ; SuUonnee  houn,  or  pagoda,  6«.  id. ; Tip- 
poo's  farufet,  7s.  Ulc/. 

Aio/o,  a small  silver  coin  at  Florenre,  Rome,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  with  its  double,  half,  uml  cpiarter.  TJie 
value  of  the  pnolo  is 

Paj/eHa,&  small  silver  coin  of  Rome,  value  lOp/. 

Ptira,  a small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of  three  aspers. 
4U  paras  s=  1 piastre. 

l\irdn,  or  Ptirdao,  asilver  coin  and  money  of  account  at 
Gua  ; os  a coin  it  is  worth  four  good  tangos,  c<iual  to  2«.  ad. 
sterling.  Tliero  oro  pan\«>-xoraphins  of  live  goud  tangos:  u 
xcraphin  is  worth  3*.  l,‘c/. 

Pilaca,  a silver  coin  of  Prar.il,  of  600  and  640  recs,  cur- 
rent only  in  that  couniry.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value 
of  two  or  three  sorts:  the  old  pataca  of  Brazil  of  640  recs, 
3s.  Ip/.:  pataca  of  GOO  rees,  1755, 2«.  10^/.;  ditto  of  64U 
rec5,  1763,  2s.  lOld;  ditto  of  640  rccs,  1801  (hulf,  quarter, 
&c  , in  proportion),  3«.  0)c/. 

Pdagon,  or  Pilacnn,  called  olso  Ectt,  a silver  coin  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Lidge.  In  Switzerland  its  value 
is  .llivres  6 sous, or  33  ballon.  At  Lidge  it  is  worth  4r.  id. 
at  Berne,  U.  9p/. 

Prcc/ci,  a Spanish  silver  coin : the  old  Mexican  pcccta  of 
two  Mexican  reals,  1736,  was  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 
Ir.  Id.;  the  peccia  of  two  reals  of  plate.  1721,  and  the 
pvecla  of  two  reals  of  new  plate,  1775,  lorf.;  Mexican 
pccela,  1774,  1#.  Ojr/. 

Pennt/,  English.  [Coin.] 

Perpero,  a silver  coinof  Kagusa,  of  12  grosselti. 

Pfennig,  a Prussian  coin,  worth  onc-tcnth  of  an  English 
penny. 

Piastre,  a money  of  account  ami  a ailvor  coin  in  Turkey 
nnd  the  I>:vunt;  it  is  in  fact  the  Turkish  dollar.  The 
piastre  of  Mustapha  HI.,  1757,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
!♦.  Jli^f/.;  tlie  piastre  of  A1nlul-!Iamed,  1773,  U.  8p/. ; 
another  of  tho  same  period,  U.  l0k/> ; the  piastre  of  Selim, 
1301,  lj».  1|(/. ; tho  piastre  of  Grim  Tariary,  1778,  Ir.  O^r/.; 
piastre  of  Tunis,  1787,  U.  Ip/.;  the  piastre  of  Smyrna,  of 
1808,  12p/. 

Pice,  a money  of  account  and  a copper  coin  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  latter  a mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  current  at 
Bombay. 

Piece  nf  TAght,  the  Spanish  dollar;  also  a money  of 
account  in  what  used  to  be  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

Piiiercen,  nr  Pi'a4/ri«tf,  the  name  given  in  tho  West 
Indies  to  the  Spanish  pecetas.  Kelly  says  pislerccns,  or 
two  bit-pieces,  which  are  SpanLsh  perctas.  pass  for  U.  3d. 
cnm-ncy,  and  arc  worth  lop/,  sterling.  He  adds  English 
shillings  and  sixpcm.es  occa»ionul1y  puss  hero  for  piitorccns 
and  bits. 

Pistole,  German.  Under  this  name  arc  included  the 
old  Saxon  August  d'Or,  Prussian  Frederick  d’Or.  Bruns- 
wick Carl  d'Or,  Hanoverian  George  d’Or.  Danish  Holstein 
Christian  d'Or,  and  the  pistoles  of  Homo,  the  palalinaio, 
Hildesheim,  ami  Mecklenburg,  all  reckoned  at  5 rix-dol- 
l.irs  current.  Kelly  .<ays  33  pieces  of  each  of  these  >K>rls  of 
money  arc  to  weigli  a Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  An 
allowance  is  however  generally  made  for  defleioney  in 
weight  and  fineness,  nnd  they  are  current  in  most  places 
as  long  as  35}  pieces  weigh  nt'ologne  mark  of  gold,  21| 
carats  line ; they  arc  then  called  possier  pistoles. 

Pistole,  Italian,  see  Doj-pia. 

Pistole,  S^nith,  see  Eiottbloon. 

pistole,  Striss.  The  old  pistole  of  Genova  was  of  U 
Uvres  1 0 sols ; the  later  pistole,  coined  after  1 752,  I (t  livres 
current  or  35  florins,  with  double  and  triple  pistoles  in  pro- 
portion. By  a law  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Gonfedcracy 
of  1604,  such  of  (ho  cantons  as  wished  to  have  them  were 
to  regulate  the  coioago  in  such  a manner  that  the  franc 
might  contain  81  Swiss  grains  of  lino  gold.  The  sterling 
value  of  the  old  pistole  of  Geneva,  according  to  Kelly,  was 


ISs.  44</. ; of  the  new  or  later  pistole,  14s  2/.  The  pistole 
of  Lucerne,  os  well  as  that  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 
1800,  was  worth  18«.  Orf. ; that  of  Suioure,  I8e.  lOp/. 

Pities,  small  coins  in  tlw  I»b  of  Java,  the  only  money  of 
the  natives,  containing  four  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin: 
25  of  these  pa.ss  fur  tw’o  doits,  or  duyts. 

IHackct,  or  Plaquelte,  a sihercoin  in  tho  Netherlands,  of 
34  slivers  current.  Old  pieces  of  this  deiiominalion  pass 
for  24  stivers.  Value  in  sterling  2J</. 

Plates,  the  denomination  given  to  certain  large  copjx:r 
coins,  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Kelly  says,  ‘ The  largo 
Copjier  pieces  of  the  value  of  4,  3,2.  I,  j,  and  4 silver  dolder, 
or  12,  9,  6,  3.  2|,  and  I)  kuppar  dahler,  weighing  'p  51,  3^ 
1^  Hi  ttnd  Jib.  of  the  viclualie  or  common  weight,  are 
no  lunger  consulcred  as  a legal  coin,  but  as  a sort  of  mer- 
chandise, which  every  one  U at  liberty  to  scdl  or  export  after 
paying  the  duty  on  exportation.  I’hesc  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  2-<uhler  pieces,  arc  called  plates.* 

Piott,  a silver  coin  formerly  useil  in  Swetlen,  1 of  the  rix- 
dollar,  of  the  value  uf  U.  6J.  sterling- 

Pdtin,  Pdtina,  i\rf.oliin,  Russian  silver  coins,  of  50  and 
25  ko{K,'ks,  the  half  nnd  quarter  ruble.  Tlie  foltin  of  the 
empress  Anno  was  of  tho  value  of  1«.  9(/.;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, U.  10(/.;  uf  Catharine  II.,  1«.74t/.;  uf  Paul,  U.  7id.; 
of  Alexander,  Is.  7d.  The  hulves  in  proportion. 

I^turai,  a coin  of  Hungary,  wliieli,  with  the  groschels 
and  pfennigs,  sometimes  contains  a little  silver,  and  some- 
times consists  entirely  uf  copper. 

Polushka,  a copper  coin  of  Hus^ia,  a <|uartcr  kopek. 

Quadt'uple.  the  doubloon  of  8 escudos,  or  quadruple  pistole 
of  Spain.  Its  value  in  English  gold  coin  has  been  stated  to 
be  .14  4s.  O^d. 

Qriattritio,  a copper  coin  m Italy, of  4 denari  di  lira.  Al 
Rome  5 r^uattrini  make  1 paolo. 

Bagustna,  see  Talaro. 

HathsprtrsetUger.  a silver  coin  ofAix-la-Chnpelle,  double, 
■ingle,  and  half,  of  32,  16,  and  8 marks,  value  1«.  Afi.,  Hd., 
and  4t/. 

Ree,  a Portuguese  money  of  account.  Tlie  gold  milrcc 
(or  piece  of  lOOU  tecs)  which  was  coined  for  the  African 
colonies  in  1755  was  of  the  value  of  3*.  2^4 ; but  the  nnl- 
rce  is  ircnernlly  valued  at  about  is. 

Real.  There  are  three  .'^mall  Spanish  silver  coins  called 
reals,  namely,  the  real  of  Mexican  plate,  the  real  of  pro- 
vincial plate,  and  the  real  vellon ; the  two  former  are  wurlli 
about  5r/..  the  real  vcUon  2{r/.  slerlintr. 

Rijt  dollttr  (a  corrnptum  of  the  German  Reichsfhalcr\ 
a money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  Amsterdam  a rix-dollar  is 
worth  21  gilders,  5U  stivers  or  800  pfennings,  equal  to3r.  id, 
Flemish.  In  Germany  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  2 llorins. 
The  assay  varies,  but  the  general  value,  English,  is  4s.  2rf. 
In  1813  u new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Den 
mark.  Two  of  the  new  rigsbank  dollars  equal  one  of  tho 
old  specie  dollars;  and  the  new  dollar  U divided  into  6 
marks  of  16  skillings  each ; its  value  is  about  2t.  .3k/. 

Roubbie,a  Turkish  gold  coin,  the  third  of  the  sequin, 
which  is  called  mahbub. 

Roup,  a Turkish  silver  coin  of  10  paras. 

Ruble, QT  Rotdde,a  money  of  account,  and  a platinum  ainl 
silver  coin  in  Russia.  The  platinum  coins  arc  a six-rouble 
piece,  valno  6t/.,  nnd  a three  rouble  piece,  of  9jr.  2d.  Of 
the  silver  roubles,  there  is  the  old  ruuble,  befuro  1763, 
worth  3«.  6d.;  the  new  ruuble,  since  1763.  wurlli  3.r.  !</. ; 
with  the  halves  of  each  in  the  same  proportions. 

Rundstyck,  a Swedish  money  of  account  and  copper  txjin, 
of  1 ore  koppar;  there  arc  also  half-rundstyekcn. 

Rupee,  a money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  Enst 
Indies,  The  coins,  which  were  furmorly  struck  at  tho 
Calcutta  mint,  were  sicca  rupees,  nUo  called  silver  rupees, 
and  gold  muhurs,  sometimes  called  gold  rupees;  16  of  the 
former,  by  regulation,  were  to  pass  ft)r  one  of  the  latter. 
The  silver  ru{>ee  had  its  half.  Kelly  says. ' The  old  Bom- 
bay rupee  was  the  same  as  that  formerly  coined  at  Sural 
under  tho  Mogul;  it  weighed  178'3I4  English  grains,  and 
contained  1’24  per  <'unl  of  alloy.  By  an  agreement  of  the 
EnglUli  government  with  the  nabob  of  Surat,  the  rupees 
coined  by  both  were  to  circulate  at  an  equal  value ; and 
they  mutually  plcilged  themselves  to  keep  up  the  coin  to 
its  exact  standard  of  weight  and  Oneness.  The  nabob’s 
rupees  however  were  soon  after  found  to  contain  10,  12, 
and  even  15  per  cent  of  alloy,  in  consequence  of  which, 
most  of  the  Bombay  rupees  were  melted  dowu  and  re-coiued 
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Bt  Surat;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Bombay  mint  was 
suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Sural  rupees  were  the 
only  ones  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Com- 
pany ordered  the  Surat  rupee  to  be  slrurk  at  Bombay,  and 
since  that  period  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been  kept 
at  an  equal  value,  weighmg  1 79  English  grams,  and  valued 
at  2s.  3d.  In  the  Omipany’s  llnancial  accounts  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  Bombay  ni)>eo  is  reckoned  at  this  value, 
and  there  it  Itcars  a battu  of  16  per  cent,  against  current 
rupees.’  Kelly.  * Universal  Cambist,*  2nd  ecijt.,  4to.  1821, 
vol.  i.,  p.  170,  gives  a large  list  of  rupees,  with  their  as>.ay 
and  value  in  sterling,  varying  from  l».  lOrf.  to  2#.  OJrf,  The 
ruj^e  of  l*er>ia  is  a piece  of  10  inamoodies. 

mijywno,  a gold  coin  of  Tuscany,  a piece  of  .3  sequins,  | 
weighing  8 denari  21  grani,  Florence  weight,  and  passing 
fur  40  lire  or  60  paoli.  Value  in  sterling,  1/.  8«. 

Pydpr.  or  Jiui/JerfcMfH  also  Staridpenmns,  a gold  coin 
of  liolhmd.  H)  a re/ulalion  of  1 7-19,  its  value  was  fixed  at 
14  Horiiis.  Value,  If.  4«.  lOr/. 

iiyknurt,  a Danish  silver  coin  at  24  skillings. 

Schilling,  or  Skilling,  also  called  shilling  and  cscalin,  a 
money  of  account  and  copper  or  ba.se  silver  coin  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  at  12  pfennigs. 

Schuit,  a silver  ingot  used  as  money  m Japan.  It  is  of 
the  value  of  1/.  6t. 

.Scaefino,  a gold  coin  of  Modena,  of  9 lire. 

Scuiio.  a money  of  account  nn«l  a silver  coin  in  many 
pans  of  Italy,  ul  Sicily,  and  Malta.  The  scudo  of  Rome 
i»  worth  4r.  4d. 

Scchsling,  a copper  coin  of  Hamburg,  of  6 pfennigs. 

Sennis,  or  Ciishcs,  are  small  nieces  of  imn,  cop|>cr,  or  \ 
brass,  having  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which,  • 
us  in  China,  they  are  strung  on  a wire  or  thread  in  various 
numbers,  6U0  of  the  smallest  being  reckoned  for  a tale. 

Sequin,  or  Zccchin,  Italian,  called  bNo  (iigliatn,  a gold 
coin  of  Veni<«,  Genoa,  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tus‘ 
cany,  of  the  average  value  of  9s.  d</. 

Seauin,  or  Checqueeu,  Turkish  ; the  gold  coins  of  Turkey 
arc  the  $e(|um  funducii,  with  halves  and  quarters;  the 
double  sequin,  or  ycrroeebceshlik,  the  misscir,  and  the 
rubieh.  Tlxero  are  other  sequins  beside  the  obox'e.  wbicb 
bear  different  names,  and  their  vo]ue»  also  vary  according 
to  tiic  periods  of  their  coinage. 

SestJuilf,  or  5pstiver  piece,  a base  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
or  base  Hhilling ; value  b\d. 

Shtihe'‘,ot  Sihalree,  a Persian  hilver  coin,  the  half  of  the 
mumoudi. 

Shilling,  English  silver  coin,  weighs  87*27  grains,  and 
contains  80-727  grams  of  pure  silver. 

Shoe  of  gold,  ail  ingot  used  a.s  money  in  China.  The 
name  is  English.  Kelly,  speaking  of  China  (vol.  i.,  p.  67), 
says,  * Gold  U not  cunsidered  as  money,  but  as  merchan- 
dise; it  is  sold  in  regular  ing^its  of  a deteruiined  weight, 
which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold:  the  largest  of  these 
weigh  10  tales  each,  ond  the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch, 
though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93.’ 

Sixpence,  Engli.sh  silver  coin,  half  a shilling. 

Skilling,  see  Schilling. 

Slant,  a copper  coin  of  Sweden,  single  and  double,  of  1 
and  2 ore  i.ilver,  or  3 and  6 ore  koppar. 

Sildo,  a small  copper  coin  of  Italy.  There  are  half  soldi, 
and  quattrini,  the  fifth  part  of  a soldo. 

Sou,  or  Sol,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  Everywhere  of  12  dciucrs. 

SoMiYrorn  or  Severin,  a gold  coin,  chiefly  coined  in  the 
Netherlands  when  subject  to  Austria.  Its  value  was  I3s. 
10</. 

Sovereign,  English  gold  coin,  weighs  123*274  grains,  and 
contains  113*001  grains  of  pure  gold. 

S/ambouly,  a Constantinopolitan  coin,  current  at  Basaora 
for  20i  mumoodies. 

Stiver,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Holland 
und  the  Netherlands,  containing  2 grouts  Flcmi»h,  or  8 
duyts,  or  doits. 

Stoider,  a small  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  2(  stivers. 

Su'ore,  or  Schaare.  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of 
Bremen.  The  smallest  piece  there  current 

Syfert,  a copper  coin  of  Embden,  at  6 wittens  ; 108  go  to 
the  rix-dollar. 

Talaro,  a silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  Ragusa,  and  Venice;  at 
Ragusa  it  is  or  was  the  highest  silver  coin,  worth  3s.  I|<2. 
•tcrhng  i it  had  also  the  names  of  vislino  and  Ragusina. 

Tale,  see  Cash* 


Taro,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  of  the  value  of  4f/. ; 12  go  to  the  scudo, 
or  Sicilian  dollar.  There  are  pieces  of  4 and  2 lari. 

Testone  or  Trstoon,  a silver  coin  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Portugal.  In  llalv  the  testone  of  Bologno  is  rated  at  30 
soldi : at  Parma  the  testone  is  of  6 lire  6 soldi ; at  Rome  of 
6 pauU.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value  at  a little  more  than 
It.  3d.  The  assay  value  of  the  Portugal  lesloon  be  gives 
at  something  more  than  6t/.  See  yintem. 

Thaler,  the  ordinary  name  in  Germany  for  the  rix- 
dollar. 

f'einten  de  Oro,  see  Coronilla. 

I'intem.  At  Lisbon  there  arc  silver  Portuguese  coins 
current  of  6 vintems,  or  12U  rces.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Brazil  there  are  vintems  of  copper  also  current  for  20  rees; 
with  half  and  quarter  vintems,  and  two-vinteiu  pieces. 

Xeraphin,  see  Pardo. 

Zlnt,  a Polish  coin,  worth  nominally  15  kopckii,  but  pass- 
! ing  current  for  60  kopeks.  It  is  worth  English. 

I Zolotta,  or  Izelotta,  a Turkish  silver  coin,  of  30  paras. 

! Ill  the  above  eiiumeralion  moneys  of  account  have  been 
! only  noticed  where  they  were  represented  by  real  coin. 

! There  are  numerous  others  w hich  aro  not  so  represented. 
For  these  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  refer  to  tho  ge- 
neral index  and  Commercial  Dictionary  appended  loKcily'a 
* Universal  Cambist,’  a work  to  which  the  present  article  is 
greatly  indebted. 

I It  is  worthy  of  observation,  says  Kelly,  that  (he  progress 
I of  metals  as  representatives  of  properly  skhmus  to  have  kept 

ace  w ith  iho  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Thu.s  iron, 

rass,  and  copper  first  answered  the  purpoMis  of  money, 
j Silver  next  succeeded : after  which  gold  was  adopted ; but 
{ the  great  increase  of  business  in  modern  times  has  rendered 
even  the  precious  metals  insulheicnt  as  a circulating  me- 
dium. Paper  therefore  lias  been  substituted  in  various 
ways ; ana  it  is  generally  found  more  ctmvcniont  and 
manageable  than  specie.  vVhero  credit  cannot  be  given, 
the  precious  motals  arc  necessary;  but  where  well  founded 
credit  exists  paper  is  greatly  preferable ; it  is  exempt  from 
most  of  the  imperfections  and  disorders  of  coins,  and  in 
many  otlicr  respects  it  greatly  facilitates  the  operations  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Moueysof  account  may  be  considered  with  respeclto  coins 
as  woightsand  measures  with  respect  to  goods,  or  as  a ma- 
thematical scale  with  respect  to  maps,  lines,  or  other  geome- 
trical figures.  Thus  they  serve  as  standards  of  the  value 
both  of  merchandise  and  of  the  precious  metals  themselves. 
It  should  however  he  remarked  that  moneys  of  account, 
though  they  are  uniform  as  a scale  of  divisions  and  propor- 
tions, yet  (hey  tluctuatc  in  their  intrinsic  value  with  tho 
tiuetuation  of  the  coins  which  they  measure  or  represent. 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  system  of 
money  reckoning  and  the  coins  of  most  people,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  change  money  of  one  nation  into  its 
e<{Uivaient  in  the  money  of  another  nation.  It  is  also  x*ery 
inconvenient  and  tedious  to  add  largo  sums,  such  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  money  of  our  own  country,  lu 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  (ho  advantages  arising 
from  the  dollar  being  the  money  of  account,  and  being  di- 
vided into  lOU  equal  parts  or  cunts,  are  very  obvioua  A 
slight  inspection  of  such  questions  os  occur  in  the  common 
arithmetic  books  of  that  country  will  show  the  great  facili- 
ties which  this  monetary  system  offers  for  all  mercantilu 
transactions.  An  ingenious  correspondent  has  observed 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  our  own  system  of  coins  to  a 
decimal  standa^.  Wc  slioula  only  require  a double  shilling 
to  ho  coined,  and  then  vre  might  say  ten  shillings  make 
one  pound.  If  a double  penny  of  silver  were  coined,  of  tho 
value  of  ono-tenlh  of  this  double  shilling,  wc  might  then 
say  ten  pennies  make  one  shilling.  With  a small  alteration 
of  the  copper  farthing,  we  might  say  ten  farthings,  or  ten 
dimes  (tenths),  make  one  penny.  Tliere  would  thus  be  no 
number  of  a denomination  less  than  a pound  that  would 
exceed  nine.  The  tabic  of  English  money  would  then  run 
thus 

Old  moorjr. 

10  dimes  make  1 penny  . . nearly 

10  pennies  „ 1 shilling  . 2a. 

10  shillings  „ 1 pound  . . 20s. 

(Snelhnffs  Viett  of  Coins  at  this  time  current  through 
Purtfjx,  6vo.,  Lond.,  1766  ; Marsden's  jVumi«7ia/a  Or»>n- 
talia  Jllustruta,  4(o.,  Lend.,  1823-5;  Kelly's  Universal 
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Cambiii,  2 toU.  4to,  Lond.,  1831;  Miirvs-CiMrut ; La 
Cabinet  de  Monnaies  du  yoyageur  et  du  Negotiant,  public 
par  EnKcItnann  piro  et  fils,  & Mulhuuso,  8vo.,  1833; 
Tucker’#  Theory  of  Money  and  Bank*  inx>estigaie<L  8vo., 
Boston,  1839 ; U aides  and  Ihmlbooktot  the  diirereut  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  &c.) 

MONFEKUA'TO  is  the  old  name  of  a large  district  of 
northern  Italy,  which  extends  from  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a distinct  principality,  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
quisale,  but  is  now  mergied  in  the  territories  of  (he  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Many  parallel  oifsets  branch  oQ*  in  a northern 
diroetiun,  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  the  intervening  valleys  arc  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  the  Slum,  the  Gesso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio.  tlie  EUero,  the  Tanaro.  tlio  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide, 
the  Emx  and  the  Orba,  all  of  which  join  the  Tanaro  above 
Alessandria,  below  which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po. 
North  of  the  Tanaro  another  range  of  hdl.s,  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount  of  Superga, 
opposilo  to  Turin,  to  the  (own  of  Cosale,  and  divides  the 
rallny  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  tho  Tanaro.  The 
greater  part  of  this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro, 
went  hy  the  name  of  MonfeiTato,  and  was  divided  into  High 
Monferrato,  south  of  the  Tanaro,  towards  the  Ligunau 
Apennines,  and  Ls>wcr  Monferrato,  extending  from  the 
Tanaro  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Monferrato  were  Alcs-samlria,  Asti,  Casale,  and 
Vaicnza ; tliotto  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqtii, 
and  Alba.  It  is  altogether  a favoured  region,  rich  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  cattle.  The  wines  of  Monferrato  are 
the  best  in  northern  Italy;  tho  muscat  of  Asti  is  pariictt- 
larly  osleeme*!.  Tlie  |)easantry  of  this  district  have  the 
character  of  being  high-spirited,  lively,  and  industrious; 
their  national  dance,  which  is  called  Monferratina,  and  hy 
corruption  Munfredina,  is  well  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  a favourite  in  large  and  espcn  ially  niral  dancing  parties. 

Sutncjiretcnd  that  the  name  uf  Monferrato  is  a corrup- 
tion of  *Mons  ferax,' a fertile  mountain  or  range  of  hills. 
(Alberti,  Deserizione  di  tutlu  italia,)  Tho  house  of  Mon- 
ferrato is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  imperial  family  : 
of  Saxony  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  they 
obtained  this  marnuisatc  as  a fief  of  the  empire.  SevenU 
marquises  of  this  uynaslv  distinguished  tliemselves  in  tire 
wars  of  (he  crusades,  anu  they  itiiennarried  with  tho  Bald- 
wins and  tlie  Lusignani,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  with 
the  Palstologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  a branch  of 
which  last  family  inherited  the  man;uisute  of  Monferrato 
and  governed  it  tdl  the  time  of  Charles  V'.,  when,  their  male 
line  becoming  extinct,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  who  were  the  next  heirs  in  the  female  tine.  At 
the  death  of  Francesco  Gonteaga,  in  1612,  wIh>  left  no  raalo 
U.sue,  the  duke  of  Savoy  advancud  a claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  Munferrato,  on  the  pica  of  former  intermarriages 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  former  Palfloologi  dynasty  of 
Monferrato.  This  was  the  cause  of  lon^  and  tedious  war 
between  the  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Mantua  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  quarrel  Spain  and  France  inter- 
fereil.  and  alterwards  became  principals.  At  last,  by  the 
peace  of  Chorasco,  in  1630,  part  of  Monferrato  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  rest  remained  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when 
the  last  duke  Gonzaga  was  depriveu  of  Mantua,  the  whole 
of  Monferrato  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  [Gonzxoa.] 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative  provinces  of  Acqui, ' 
Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  Mondovi.  The  name 
of  Monferrato  is  still  used  however  in  Piedmont  to  desig-  : 
Date  the  whole  tract  of  country.  I 

MONGAULT.  NICOLAS  HUBERT  DK.  born  at 
pari#  in  1 674,  studied  under  the  fathers  of  the  congregation  I 
of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  duke  | 
of  Chartres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whono  ^ 
int<tfest  be  obtained  several  ofilcee  under  government  He 
became  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1718.  Mon- 
gault  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  made  a French  translation 
of  Herodian  (Paris,  1745),  and  also  a very  good  translation 
of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Alticus  (Paris,  1738),  witli  numerous 
and  useful  notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially, 
are  among  the  best  translations  &om  the  claasics  wnich  the 
French  language  posseasea. 

MONOC  GASPARD,  born  at  Beaune,  in  1746.  died  at 
Paris,  July  28,  1818.  Being  one  of  the  members  expelled 
from  the  Institute  et  the  Restoration,  no  iloga  of  hixa  ap- 


pears in  the  memoirs*  of  that  body.  Immediately  however 
after  bis  deatb,  two  accounts,  if  not  more,  were  published, 
one  by  M.  Brieson,  * Notice  HisturiquesurGavparvl  Monge,’ 
Paris,  1818;  (he  other  by  M.  Charles  Dupin, ‘Essai  His- 
toriquo  sur  les  services.  &c.  do  Gaspard  Mongo,'  Paris. 
1819.  We  have  drawn  tho  materials  of  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Mongo  was,  we  suppose,  a thriving  inn  or 
hotel  keeper,  ‘nossesseur  d’une  opulente  hdielleric,’  ami 
Madame  Kolana  styles  him  * ma^on  parvenu.*  Of  hts  edu- 
cation little  is  said,  nor  is  much  to  be  expecteil,  when  wo 
find  him  ' employed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  tho  college  of 
Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  nhilosuphy  which  he  had  cotne 
there  to  learn  the  year  before.^  I'he  clergy  who  superintended 
the  establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  indiico 
their  young  pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  construction 
of  a plan  of  his  native  town  brought  him  at  this  time  under 
the  notice  of  a colonel  of  engineers,  who  ]>rocurefl  for  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineers  at  Meziilres,  where  he  remained  till  1780. 
when  he  was  appointed  professur-adjoiiit  with  Bosnut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvru.  During  his  stay  at 
Mezi<)rcs,  observing  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
the  construction  uf  plans  of  fortification  (such  as  tho  French 
call  difilemens)  were  conducted  bv  long  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, he  Bultftitutcd  a geometrical  method,  which  the 
commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so  short  w‘as 
tho  time  in  which  it  could  be  practiseil:  it  was  however  re- 
ceived with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Mongc, 
continuing  his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  mcliiods 
employed  into  that  great  al|ihabct  of  tho  application  of  geo- 
metry to  tho  arts  which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry. 
Such  however  was  the  system  of  the  French  schools  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  officers  who  hail  been  trained  in 
this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methoos  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branchea 
uf  the  public  servico.  Mongc  himseir,  in  178U,  conversing 
with  his  pupils  Lacroix  and  Gayvernon,  was  obligiHl  to  say, 
'All  that  1 have  here  done  by  calculation,  1 could  have 
done  with  the  ruler  and  compos,  but  1 am  not  allowed  to 
reveal  thi?se  secrets  to  you.’  But  M.  Lacroix,  whose  name 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  set  him- 
self to  examine  how  tliis  could  be,  detected  t he  processes  em- 
ployed, and  published  them  in  1795.  under  the  title  of 
'Curaplemens  de  (^mdtrie.’  The  method  was  published 
by  Mungo  himself,  first  in  the  form  in  which  tho  shurthand 
writers  took  them  down  from  the  instructions  given  at  tho 
Normal  schooUan  III.,  or  1794-95),  and  again  (an  VII.,  1798- 
99)  also  in  tho  collected  edition  of  the  ‘Lemons  do  t’EcuIe 
Normale,’  1800;  and  finally  in  tho  well  known  work  ‘(^“^ 
m^trie  Descriptive'  (fourth  edition,  18‘iU),  which,  in  simpli- 
city, stvle,  and  choice  of  details  m a subject  which  might 
easily  have  been  overloaded  with  them,  stands  second  to 
no  elementary  work  whatever.  was  unrivalle^l  in 

the  Communication  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest  which 
he  could  excite  in  tho  minds  of  his  pupils:  M.  Dupin  re- 
lates, that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  uf 
Mezieres,  both  professes  and  pupils  would  walk  through  the 
brooks  without  the  least  attention  to  whore  they  were  going, 
all  intent  on  the  subjuct  upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  uf  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1783  he  succeeded  Kezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  as- 
pirants: he  then  quitted  Mcziircs  entirely,  at  which  place, 
since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris,  be  had  hitherto  boon  oc- 
cupied during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new  pupils  he  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Statics  ('Traill  £U*mentaire  de  Statique,* 
first  edition,  1786;  fifth  edition,  1810);  asbort  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  wo  think,  tho  best  in- 
troduction from  geometry  (olhat  subject.  He  was  forbidden 
(in  instructions  from  Horde)  to  employ  any  other  method  : 
and  though  Dupin  cites  this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  (he 
liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathematical  taste  for  which 
Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  restriction,  considenng  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  be  was  to  write;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it 
was  not  suggested  by  himself. 

When  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  were  on  tho 
point  of  breaking  out,  Monge  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine. If  we  were  writing  his  pulitical  life,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  iDfbrmation  elsewhere  than  from  M.  Dupm,  who 
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•imply  iUt«i  the  appointment,  touches  on  the  mi^fortunos 
vrbich happened  at  sea  during  his  administration,  commenc* 
ing  the  whole  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
been  concerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  the  period.  Fnmi 
this  wc  arc  to  sunpoiiu  that  he  has  been  rharged  with  some 
participation  in  them,  which,  though  unlikely  from  his  ge- 
neral character,  should  be  matter  of  special  examination  in 
those  of  hi*  own  country  who  may  hei-eafler  write  hi*  life. 
He  quitted  this  post  without  remaining  long  in  it,  and  be- 
came busily  engaged  in  the  operation*  for  the  equipment 
of  the  armv.  The  enormous  exertions  which  were  made 
and  the  singularity  of  the  crisis  are  well  known:  war  hod 
been  declared,  twulvo  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
railed  into  the  flehl,  and  the  stud  w hich  was  to  form  their 
bayonets  had  not  yet  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre 
which  wu*  to  give  them  powder  manufacturerl.  Many  ar- 
ticles for  which  France  had  hitherto  dypcndeil  on  foreign 
crnmtricft  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material  was  to 
be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  case*  even 
invented,  in  all  to  bo  deii'ribcd  and  taught ; while  the 
enemy  was  almost  upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Biol,  in  his  * Ra- 
sai  sur  THistotre  general  dcs  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion Kran^aise,’  Paris.  18U3,  has  given  a summary  of  what 
WAS  done : he  doc*  not  appear  to  go  too  far  in  saying  tlut 
the  mean*  of  procuring  iron,  steel,  salttielrc,  gunpowder, 
ami  weapons,  were  created  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And 
while  the  ordinary  manufactures  were  deprived  of  their  ma- 
terials and  of  their  workmen,  all  the  brandies  of  engineer- 
ing were  also  at  a stand,  from  those  who  could  by  any  pro- 
cess 1)0  converted  into  military  men  l)oing  nniuired  for  the 
army.  Tlic  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches  had 
been  shut  up  *.  and  in  sucli  a state  was  the  hoj)e  of  future 
public  officers  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge, 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established : the 
first  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  a supply  of  good  teachers;  the  second  for  the  ; 
permanent  means  of  formation  of  every  department  of  en- 
gineer*. Motii'C  himself  taught  in  boll).  Considering  the 
present  state  of  theoretical  iiialruction  in  France,  we  may 
Lrra  an  klea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  computation  of  Vaubun,  who  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  cx|)cnsc  of  fortified  places  in  that  counlr)  was 
incurred  in  providing  and  instructing  projwr  person*  to  su- 
perintend the  eonslruction.s. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  was  largely  concertied  in  those  wln)lusale  robberies  for 
which  restitution  was  made  in  These  howover  must 

be  cliarged  on  the  general : while  to  the  commission,  of 
which  Monge  was  one,  roust  be  allotted  the  merit  not  only 
of  having  safely  ccmveye<l  enormous  picture*  and  statues 
to  Pari*,  but  of  having  rejwiircd  the  ravage  of  lime  and 
carelessness.  In  some  inslunces  pictures  puinled  on  wood 
were  plaiiofl  at  the  back  until  the  design  was  shown,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  fixcil  upon  another  tablet.  Monge 
also  acct»mpanied  the  cx)>edition  to  Kgypt,  and  to  liiin, 
with  Berihollot  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific  I'niit  of  that 
umlcriakiiig  are  due,  not  only  a.s  the  collectors,  but  even  as 
the  manual  defenders  of  uhat  they  had  gained.  On  the 
occasion  of  a revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication 
was  cut  off  between  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
the  military  power,  the  savans,  headed  by  Monge  and  Ber- 
thollct,  defended  their  premises  until  BS^ls(anco  arrived. 
During  this  expedition  a strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The 
consequence  of  this  attachment  was,  thalMougc  was  among 
tho^e  who  were  expelled  from  the  Institute  at  the  final 
restoration  of  Louis  aVIII.  This,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Ecole  Polytcchniquo  (since  revived),  ate  placed  by 
Dnpin  Hinung  the  causes  of  his  death,  wliich  took  place,  as 
before  stated,  July  *2S,  IbiH. 

Reside*  the  work*  already  mentioned,  wc  have  the  ‘ De- 
acnplion  de  Tart  de  fabriquer  les  Canoirs,*  Paris,  an  II. , 
and  ‘ Fcuilles  ti’Analyso  appliquCe  u la  Oi-oro^irie,”  an  111. 
The  latter  work  in  the  *ubso(|Uent  ediliuns  wa*  called  ‘Ap- 
plication d'Aiuilyso  ik  la  Ch^oini^lrie  ' (fourth  etlition,  1809). 

There  is  al.^o  a large  number  of  memoir*  in  the  *M<^- 
moires  de  Turin,’  ‘Meinoires  de*  Savons  Etraiigers,’  'M^- 
moire*  de  1 .\cud<^mie  ties  Sciences,'  ‘Journal  Uc  I'EcoIc 
Polvtechnique.’  ‘ Correspondance  Polylechnique,'  ‘ Annales 
de  Chimie,'  and  ‘ Description  de  TEgypte.' 

The  soenceof  d*«5eripiive  geometry,  with  its  numerous 
applications  to  the  description  of  machines,  to  perspective, 


architecture,  fortification,  &c.  &e..  might  be  explained  at 
length,  but  not  with  much  profit  to  the  general  reader. 
[Geomktry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  li)6.]  Of  its  remarkable  reaults  OQ 
pureiuathomuticswe  have  spoken  in  theplacc  just  cited.  Tho 
analytical  discoveries  of  Mungo  arc  hardly  less  remarkable. 
He  first  opplicrl  the  difTcTential  calculus  to  the  general 
theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  w hich  he  enlarged  the  bound* 
of  that  science  matcriuUy,  and  added  many  useful  theorems, 
giving  to  the  consideration  of  tho  calculus  of  three  variables 
all  that  illustration  and  clearness  which  his  predecessors 
had.  by  means  of  plane  geometry,  imparted  to  the  less  dif- 
ficult case  of  two  variable*.  In  this  field  however  he  had 
predecessors  and  rivals ; in  that  of  geometry,  burh  as  hu 
made  it,  he  had  neither  the  ono  nor  the  other.  Since  the 
time  of  Euclid  and  ArchimiHles,  that  science  had  received 
no  such  accession  as  he  furni*hc<l ; and  the  epoch,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Monge,  will  divide  it*  his 
low. 

MONGHire.  [HiTOrsTAN,  p .218.] 

MONGO'IJA  (llie  Country  of  the  Mongols)  compre- 
hend* a vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  be- 
tween 38*^  and  53"*  N.  lat-  and  84"  and  124"  E.  long,  its 
length  from  east  to  west  exceed*  1700  miles,  and  its  width, 
from  north  to  south,  between  100'^  ami  liu"  E.  long.,  1090 
mile* ; but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length  it  narrows 
to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1.200,000 
nml  I, .100, 000  square  mile*.  On  the  north  it  borders  on 
Siberia,  on  the  cast  on  Mandshooria,  on  the  south  on  Pro|H?r 
China,  and  on  the  west  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-u 
(which  once  forme<l  a ]>art  of  Mongolia,  and  has  only  been 
dismembered  from  it  in  modern  time*),  and  on  Songario. 
or  the  Chinese  govcniment  of  Tliianshan  Pelu. 

This  coimiry  is  often  called  Tartary  even  by  mmlern 
writers,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  propriety,  as  the 
Tatu  or  Tatar  properly  constituted,  at  the  time  of  Gengis 
I Khun,  a very  prjwerful  tribe  of  the  Mongols,  di*tingui»bed 
by  their  valour  anti  military  aclucvetnents.  But  the  Kuro- 
J )>can  wriiersof  the  middle  ages  applied  that  term  to  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  TurkN,  which  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
I race,  and  this  use  has  become  coniiiiun.  [Mongols} 

1 The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  (he 
Great  Gobi  (Ta-Gobi),  which  slvetches  across  the  Country 
south-west  oml  north  ca,vt  from  the  Iwundary-line  of  tho 
province  of  Kansu  to  tlie  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundarv  of 
lln  uria,  w illi  an  average  width  of  aliout  2<Ki  miles.  The 
j Gobi  is  the  worj-t  part  of  the  country,  (he  surface  being 
I Oii^ered  wiih  wind  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being 
very  icnnty  and  occurring  only  In  siiiKlo  sjiots.  [Goni.J 
I Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level,  but,  at  great  distances  from  one 
I another,  (here  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  whole 
I ro.;ion  is  du->litutc  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  only 
found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  is  brackish. 
South-east  of  iho  Gobi  extends  a tuore  elevated  and  uneven 
J country,  which  terminates  in  a mountain-range  of  considcr- 
; able elciation. 

j Tliis  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  (he  most  southern 
■ point  of  Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  bank*  of  the  river 
j Hoang-ho,  about  3b"  N.  lat.,  and  extend*  northward  along 
i that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Slian.  Near  4-2®  N.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a right  angle, 
I and  it  i*  then  called  Instian  by  the  Chiucse,  and  Onghiiiii 
OiiJa  by  the  Mon'^ols.  In  tins  direction  the  chain  conti- 
nues, between  4 1"  and  42*  N.  lat,  about  6U0  miles,  when  it 
again  turn*  north,  though  les*  abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a 
north  by  east  direction  Irom  42"  to  56*  N.  lot.  under  tho 
name  of  Khing-khan  Oblo.  Little  is  known  re^veciing  the 
width  and  elevation  of  (his  extensive  range.  The  highest 
! pcrUoti  seem*  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  turns  northward, 
j and  wlrcrc  a peak,  called  Potshn,  rises  far  above  the  snow- 
I line,  and  is  supposcil  to  attain  a height  of  more  than  15,000 
! feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  which  skirls  this  range 
I along  its  western  and  northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to 
I a distance  of  between  50  and  100  miles,  has  a broken  sur- 
I face,  the  hill*  rising  to  some  height  above  the  valley*  and 
I small  plain*.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water;  but  tree*  orenr 
only  in  isolated  tract*.  As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  is 
j considerable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5900  feel  oImvg  tho 
I sea-level,  and  n&  it  is  also  much  exposotl  to  the  cold  w'lnd.* 
j which  blow  With  great  force  over  the  d&<iert.  it  is  nearly 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for 
I horse*,  cattle,  and  sheen. 

I South  of  the  Imhaa  Mountains  the  country  exhibits  far* 
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tile  valleys  tad  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as  or /rrun-t’an^,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant,  called  (rm^nn,  reside 
the  place  where  the  Hoang-ho  river  turns  southward : this  in  the  town  of  Urga.  or  Oergo.  This  town  is  built  in  a small 
fertile  tract  is  included  in  the  Chinese  provinccsofPo-tehc-U  plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains  against  the 
and  Shan'si.  But  thu  tract  farther  west,  which  is  sur-  northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the  most 
rounded  by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang*ho,  par*  common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly 
takes  strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of  brought  to  tt  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a place  two  degrees  far* 
Mongolia:  ills  called  tire  country  of  the  Ordca,  taking  its  ther  north.  lu  population  does  not  exceed  70U0,  of 
name  from  a Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great  which  AOOU  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or  persons  belonging  to  tho 
divi&ion  of  the  T&hakhar  Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  co*  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ; but  it  is  a 
vered  with  bills  composed  of  loose  sand,  mostly  without  place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a depot  for  the  goods  in- 
waicr,  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  But  the  numerous  tended  for  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  thoae  Chinese 
depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and  productions  and  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in  the 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not  parts  of  Mongolia  farther  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  Mon- 
proved  Muccessful,  and  accunlingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the  golian  princes,  whose  tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gobt 
Mongols  and  their  herds:  but  in  onlcr  to  prevent  them  and  the  adjacent  countries,  arc  obliged  to  reside  in  this  town, 
from  plundering  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts  of  the  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known  to  the  Chinese  gover* 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kan-si,  the  great  nor,  who  is  a Mandshoo,  and  commonly  a relation  of  the  cm* 
Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  peror.  Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  calle<l  Yamoun,  for 
west  from  Poo-tsbeou  to  Nin-ghia.  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia 

That  part  of  Mongolia  whicTi  is  to  the  cast  of  tho  Klring-  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Khalkas.  Thisplace  may  in  fact 
khan  Obla,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Hai,  or  be  called  the  capital  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town 
thoYcllow  Sea,  from  which  ii  U only  divided  by  a narrow  fer-  of  Mai*roat*«hin  is  on  the  very  boundary-line  of  Sibena.  and 
tile  tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Lcao-b»ng,  is  called  less  than  a mile  from  Kiachta.  [Kiachta,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  2o9.] 
Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly  only  applied  to  the  tract  The  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84°  lu 
north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  I>cao*ho,  which  rescrohlea  96°  E.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  ex* 
the  countrv  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  intersect^  tremity  of  the  province  of  Kan-su,  has  never  been  visited 
by  sand  hills.  A great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior  by  Europeans ; and  all  our  knowledge  about  it  is  derived 
fertility;  but  south  of  tne  river  Sira  Muren  the  country  from  thu  geography  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-lsing* 
contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  rich  ^rass.  and  boeKien,  ana  the  maps  annexed  to  it.  Though  a great 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  Chinese,  who  number  of  localities  are  indicated  on  it,  we  aie  unable  to 
send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are  condemned  to  form  any  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
transportation.  Tlio  greater  part  of  it  however  serves  only  its  fitness  for  sustaining  a population.  Its  western  part  is 
ms  pasture-ground.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  country  traversed  by  a mountain  range,  which  near  its  western  extre- 
above  a hundred  vears  ago,  when  it  was  visited  by  Eu*  mity  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
rupeans.  It  wouI<(  seem  however  that  agriculture  mutt  eastern  banks  of  the  Irtish  river,  a great  branch  of  the 
have  greatly  extended  sinco  that  time,  as  it  is  a known  fart  Obi.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Obla,  is  commonly  calle<l  on 
that  great  quantities  of  grain,  especinlly  wheat,  are  exported  our  maps  the  Great  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a considerable 
from  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shaiighao.  elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94°  £.  long. ; fur  further 
The  most  southern  district  of  this  country  U traverara  by  east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in 
an  off:^et  of  the  Kliing-khan  Mountains,  which  offset  tho  desert,  'fhat  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of 
branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the  peak  of  this  range  seoms  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the 
Petsha,  and  extends  in  a south-eastern  direction  to  the  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  extensive  sterile  plains.  Tho 
Hoang-hai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous  i^eat  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  souiborn 
•horcs  along  tho  wostern  side  of  lliu  gulf  of  Lcao-tong  north  declivity  of  the  Ektag  Oula,  join  (ho  Irtish  before  it  reaches 
of  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Laii  ho.  The  declivities  of  this  thu  lake  of  Zaizan,  seem  to  indicate  tnat  a tract  of  fertile 
range  arc  abundantly  watered,  but  the  northern  side  is  country  extends  along  tho  northern  banks  of  that  rix'er. 
bare  and  destitute  of  wood  ; w hilst  the  southern  is  over-  The  Irtish  is  the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably 
grown  with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and  runs  160  miles  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan.  Another 
is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are  large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls  into  lake  Kisilbash.  which 
tigers  and  leonards.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive  has  no  outlut.  The  country  between  the  Ektag  Obla  and 
hunting-grouna  of  tho  Chinese  empemr,  and  contains  the  tho  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains  appears  to  bo 
royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney  traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  cast  and 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  tract  on  both  west.  Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other 
sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of  groat  fer-  pari  of  Mongolia,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a desert,  espe- 
tility  and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the  cially  towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  the  tracts 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  it  of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less  interrupted  by 
very  populous.  Besides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the  sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
large  town  of  Quan-lshing.  lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  hav- 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-western  side  ing  any  outlet.  The  most  northern  is  the  Unsa  Nor,  which 
of  the  Ta-Gobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  receives  from  the  east  a considerable  river,  the  Tus,  besides 
the  eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  several  smaller  ones.  TheYeko  Aral  Nor,  to  the  soutb- 
fVom  Kiachia  in  Siberia  to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too  south-west  of  the  U|>sa  Nor,  is  the  rcceutacle  of  the  Djabo- 
thti  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and  kaii,  a river  whose  course  can  hardly  bo  less  than  200  miles, 
isolated  ridges;  but  tho  inten'ening  level  tracts  contain  In  ibis  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai 
rich  iHisture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  mountains,  comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  U|^r 
is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher,  branches  of  the  Ycnesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The 
and  the  valleys  or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower,  mountain  range  which  divides  the  last-mentioned  tract 
till  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river  Tes  is  called  thu 
the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a continuous  Tangnoo-Oula. 

chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  which  This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oula.  [Altai  the  government  of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassuiai,  theboim- 
Mountaixs.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  unexen  dary-line  between  them  running  near  9^  E.  long.  The 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gobi.  seems  capital  of  tbe  former  is  KoIkIo.  not  far  from  the  northern 
on  an  average  to  be  about  160  miles.  In  it  originate  tbe  river  extremity  of  lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor:  the  capital  of  the  latter 
Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches,  of  which  a short  is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  nn  affiueut  of  thu 
account  is  given  in  Altai  HouifTAiNS,  vol.  i.,p.  399.  Here  Djabckan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2000 
also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  theOnon,  two  large  rix'ers,  which  by  houses,  and  to  be  regularly  built.  Caravans  pass  from  it  to 
their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Amur,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.]  This  Urga  and  to  China,  and  its  commerce  seems  to  be  consider- 
oountry,  which  is  ricli,  when  compared  with  other  portions  able.  Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo.  A general,  appointed  by 
of  Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-pricst  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town,  a Mandshoo  by 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and  birth,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabitants 
is  called  Kootookhtu.  It  forms  a separate  government  of  of  the  country  ; he  unites  in  bis  person  tho  military  and  civil 
tbe  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general  govemor,  called  vong,  authority. 
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As  the  whole  surface  of  Mongolia,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Ta*Gobi,  is  more  than  3UUU  feet 
elevated  above  ilio  sea-level,  and  us  it  stretches  out  in  vast 
plains,  to  which  tho  romi»arativeIy  low  ranges  of  luountains 
along  its  northern  border  cannot  ufTord  bheltcr  against  the 
northern  and  north^eustern  w-mds,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Altai  range  west  of  luko  llaikul.  No  month  in 
the  year  is  free  from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  tlie  heat  ] 
in  summer  is  nearly  insup]wrtable.  on  account  of  the  want 
of  trees  and  the  samly  surface  of  the  country.  Sudden  and 
neat  changes  in  the  leiuftcrature  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous  herds  which 
pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round: 
even  afler  a fall  of  snow  the  gross  is  »ccn  above  it,  and 
serves  to  nourish  the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  is  comparatively  small, 
and  much  less  than  that  w hich  annually  covers  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This  fact  is  a 
proof  of  the  gieat  dryness  of  the  air;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unhtness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
even  where  it  is  nut  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly 
to  bo  attributed.  A little  millet  is  grown  in  a few  sheltered 
places  between  high  hdls,  which  attract  the  moisture. 
Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great  ranges  of  inountaiiia, 
especially  about  Urga.  Timkowsky  observed  that  in  the  ^ 
montlis  of  October  and  November  the  thermometer  de- 
scended to  + lo®,  0°,  and  — iO®,  and  in  Urga.  in  January, 
it  varied  between  — 3U°  and  ~ 70^.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre* 

J|uent,  and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and 
hmuentl)  for  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  nume* 
rous  on  the  more  hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  biiun- 
dary  of  China;  there  are  none  in  the  Gobi.  Asacs  and 
mules  are  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  China.  Wild  animals 
are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetats  wild 
asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water- 
fowl  are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts. 
In  some  places  the  desert  is  ouvered  with  small  stones, 
among  which  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chal- 
cedony, agate,  onyx,  jade,  carnehan,  &cc.,  which  are  collected 
by  the  Chinese. 

InhabHanlt. — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and 
constitute  the  principal  slock  of  a nation  which  is  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  extensive  table-lands  of  cential  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern 
or  Proper  Mongols,  and  (he  W'eslern  Mongols  or  Calmucks. 
Of  the  latter  an  account  is  given  under  Calmucks.  All 
the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have,  from  timu  imme- 
morial, lod  a nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
tlicir  herds,  without  attempting  (o  cultivate  the  ground;  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  attributeil  to  llie  countries 
they  inliabit  being  entirely  unlit  fur  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia 
which  is  bounded  by  a line  beginning  at  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  extending  west-south- 
west  to  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  BaJea^h,  and  thenoe 
running  east-south-easi  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Huang-ho, 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  N ing- 
hio.  From  this  place  it  follows  the  great  wall  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  almost  in  all  its  extent,  and  from  its  eastern 
extremity  it  runs  north-eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Nonni  and  Songah  in  Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Baikal.  The  whole  country  en- 
coropassetl  by  this  line  is  in  pos.«<  ssum  of  the  Proper  Mongols, 
with  the  exception  of  some  plains  lietween  the  Eklag  Altai 
and  lake  Bolcash,  which  are  occupied  by  Calrouck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  also  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  es- 
pecially m the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-bo, 
and  about  lake  Kookounor,  and  in  ihe  western  parts  of  Tibet, 
where  they  are  called  Khor-Kaishi  Mongols.  Hut  our  in- 
formation about  these  last-named  brunches  of  the  great 
nation  is  extremely  scanty,  as  those  countries  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the 
same  language,  and  admit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  and  have  a common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations, 
the  Tshakiiar,  Khalkhos,  and  Sunnit.  The  Tshakhar  in- 
habit the  best  part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  tlie 
trset  which  skirts  the  great  Chinese  wall  on  the  north,  and 
eztemis  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles 


' from  the  wall.  They  obtained  the  full  confidence  of  the 
court  of  Peking  by  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the  Man^hoo. 
before  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  Cnina.  The  Khalkha  or  Khalklias  Mongols  occupy 
the  northern  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  lioundary 
of  Siberia.  They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  em- 
jKTor,  to  avoid  destruction  in  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Oeluili  Kalmucks  in  ICKH.  The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tshakhar  and  Klmlkhus,  or  that  part  of  Mongolia 
through  which  the  Ta  Gobi  extends.  They  ore  less  nu- 
merous and  powerful  than  their  neighbours,  and  Icsa  esteemed 
bv  the  Chitiese.  They  submitted  to  the  Maiidshoo,  when 
the  T.shukhar  joined  them  in  1634. 

Nomadic  nations  have  generally  no  literature;  indeed 
their  mode  of  life  prevents  them  Ironi  having  one  that  has 
originated  with  themselves.  Thu  Arabs  and  Mongols  how- 
ever have  a literature,  and  they  owe  it  to  having  conquered 
nations  who  had  advanced  much  further  in  civilisation  than 
themselves;  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  and  ibo  Mongols  to 
the  Chinese.  But  as  the  Arabs  preserved  their  dominion 
over  the  conquered  nations  fur  many  centuries,  their  litera- 
ture acquiretl  a great  degree  of  originality  and  extent, 
while  that  of  the  Mongols,  who  were  masters  of  China  only 
for  a centuT}',  consists  chielly  of  translations  of  Cliineso 
books,  and  a few  original  historical  works,  especially  tho 
history  of  their  great  licro,  Gongis  Khan.  We  ore  however 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  literary  compositions. 
Tho  court  of  Puking  takes  great  caro  to  maintain  u love  for 
literature  among  the  liigber  classes  of  the  Mongols,  as  oue 
of  the  surest  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of  their  princes 
from  ambitious  enterprises  and  from  disturbing  tho  peace 
of  the  country. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  twenty-six  tribes,  called 
aimak.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince, 
except  the  Khalkhos,  who  constitute  one  aimak,  but  are  go- 
verned by  four  hereditary  prince.^,  called  khan.  All  four 
claim  a descent  from  Gengis  Khan.  Each  aimak  has  its 
territory,  in  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds.  Tlio 
order  of  society  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  the  noblo- 
inon  are  called  taiii»hi$.  The  Mandsboo  have  introduced 
atfiong  them  a military  division,  according  to  which  the 
whole  nation  forms  135  banners,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  regiments  and  companies.  Each  Mongol  is  bound  to 
serve  as  a tiorseman  from  his  oightoenlh  to  hU  sixtieth 
year.  The  Mongols  are  governtHi  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Li-fan-yuon,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  in- 
stituted for  (hem  a civil  government,  resident  at  Urga,  and 
two  military  governments,  at  Uliassutai  and  Kob<lo.  All 
their  princes  are  obliged  to  |iay  a fixed  tribute  as  a token  of 
their  dependency,  but  it  is  small,  and  they  receive  ten  times 
its  amount  bark  in  presents,  given  to  them  ms  a romuoora- 
tion  for  tlieir  services  and  fidelity.  A few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  their  princes  also  are  always 
married  to  a princess  of  the  im|»rial  blood,  and  thus  are 
more  closely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  By 
these  means  tho  court  of  Peking  keeps  tho  unruly  and 
warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in  which  it  is 
powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the  Mon- 
gols bear  to  toe  Chinese.  It  is  therefore  probable  (hat  if 
the  Chinese  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  Uie  Mandsboo, 
their  jiresent  masters,  the  latter  would  be  supported  by  all 
the  Mongols  in  maintaining  their  present  ground. 

According  to  a rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  na- 
tion, after  having  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a century, 
can  bring  to  the  field  500, UUO  warriors;  and  as  each  male 
is  a warrior,  it  is  presume<l  that  the  whole  population  does 
not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

(Timkowsky,  Vouage  d Peking.  &c.;  Pallas’s  TrareU 
through  Ituesia;  Klaproth's  .Jsta  Pjfuglotta;  Staunton’s 
Accormt  qf  an  Embassy  to  China  ; M'Lcod’s  Narrative  qf 
a Voyage  to  the  YeUow  Sea;  Kilter's  Erdktmde von  Asien, 
i.  ami  ii.) 

MONGOIjS  and  TARTARS  have  been  so  constantly 
conlounded  by  former  writers,  that  even  in  modern  times, 
altho^h  tho  vague  denominations  of  Great  Mongolia 
and  tartary  have  disappeared  from  our  maps,  much 
confusion  still  prevails  about  the  history  and  geography  of 
those  two  nations,  who  are  however  distinguish^  from 
each  other  by  a strongly-marked  physical  and  mural  cha- 
racter. Tho  vast  plateaus  and  plains  of  Central  Asia  are 
occupied  by  four  great  branches  of  the  human  species,  by 
the  Tunguse  ana  Tibetan  races,  and  the  innumerable 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Turki 
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tribei.  Tbo  laiUtnentioned  people,  whose  number  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  three  millions,  arc  widely  Hcaitured, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  (bo  Russian  provinces 
of  Kasan  end  Asirachan,  and  to  the  inhospitable  tracts  of 
Siberia,  and  even  bovond  that  mountain  ran{^,the  southern 
declmties  of  which  arc  principally  inhabited  by  the  Turko- 
mans, or  those  Turki  trills  from  whom  the  Europt*anTurks, 
or  Osroanlis,  are  deacende*!.  Some  of  the  northern  clans, 
and  particularly  tho>>e  which  are  subject  to  the  Russian 
^verimient,  have  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  and  have 
engaged  in  trade,  cattle-breeding,  and  agriculture.  On  the 
south  sule  of  Mount  Caucasus  numerous  Tartar  tribes,  who 
travel  in  summer  towards  the  hills,  and  in  winter  descend 
with  their  flocks  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  plains,  live 
allornately  io  tents  and  moveable  habitations;  but  the 
greater  {>art  of  them  resemble  in  many  respects  (he  Ara- 
bian lieduins,  have  no  fixed  residence,  wander  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country,  and  lead  a roving  pastoral  life, 
being  occasionally  engaged  in  hostile  excursions  and  preda- 
tor}' quarrels.  Personally  they  are  a noble  and  intrepid 
race,  and  though  animat^  by  flerce  passions  and  aildictcd 
to  plunder  and  robbery,  they  are  nevertheless  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  rarely  shed  blood, 
unless  strongly  provoked.  (Leyden’s  learned  Iniroduction 
U>  t/tf  Mmtoirs  (if  Bah«r,  I>undon,  iy26  ) With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  there  is  no  common 
tie  among  (he  numerous  independent  clans,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  Turkish  denomination  of  hordes  or 
encampments,  such  as  the  Nogai,  Usbek,  Kirgise,  and 
Turkoman  hordes.  But  they  ore  all  distinguished  by  the 
same  striking  features  of  the  finely-formed  and  light- 
coloured  Caucasian  family  to  which  they  belong ; whereas 
the  Mongols  are  characterised  by  a short  stature,  dark  yel- 
low colour,  flat  nose,  strong  cheek-bones,  large  and 

Srominenl  ears,  and  by  the  mmost  complete  absence  of 
Bard.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia : but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and 
to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs,  Kalrauks,  and  other  roving 
tribes,  that  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted. 
Addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  manner  of  life,  and 
equally  fond  of  horse  and  cattle  breeding  with  the  Tar- 
tan, they  wander  in  quest  of  pasturage  over  their  bound- 
ess  plains,  carrying  with  them  thoir  whole  stock  of  pro- 
perty. and  even  tlieir  houses,  which  are  placed  upon 
wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Thus  they  leave  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  former  residence  in  the  places  which  they 
abandon.  Contending  for  temporary  pasture-grounds,  or 
propelled  by  urgent  neceuity,  those  innumerable  crowds  of 
Mongols,  though  naturally  fainthearted  and  cowardly,  have  | 
oAen  invaded  the  neighbouring  countries.  I 

The  Scy  thians  of  old,  who  devastated,  in  the  sixth  century  ' 
before  Christ,  the  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia,  even  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  were  undoubtedly  Mongols  (He- 
rodot.,i.  103 ; iv.23 ; Jeremiah,  v.  15;  vi.  1 ; vii.  3).  wboaJier- 
wards,  under  the  name  of  Huns  and  under  the  command 
of  the  fierce  Attila,  made  considerable  progress  into  Europe, 
ravaging  the  country  like  a host  of  hungry  locusts,  and 
conquering  rather  by  their  overwhelming  numbers  than 
by  any  regular  warfare.  (Ammianus  MarcolK,  xxxi.  2 ; 
Jomandvs.  De  Hebu*  Goth.,  35.)  The  Huns  appear  even 
on  an  anlient  Indian  inscription  {Asiatic  Researehes,  i. 
131);  but  the  ' White  Huns’ mentioned  by  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes  are  probably  Turki  tribes,  or  thofo  Scythians 
(SSkas)  whom  King  Vikramfiditya  expelled  from  India  in 
the  fiAy-sixth  year  before  our  mra.  The  distinctive  names 
uf  Mongols  and  Tartars  did  not  become  known  until  after 
the  conquests  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  honoured  bis  Mongols 
with  the  pompous  title  of  Koekae  Monshoel,  or  ‘celestial 
people  ;’  whereas  the  conquered  Turki  nordes  were  called 
tributaries,  or  Tatars,  as  the  word  should  be  more  correctly 
written.  Although  the  main  bodv  of  the  soldiers,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  successors  of  Gengis  Khan,  were  de- 
cidedly Mongols,  it  is  from  that  time  that  the  name  of  the 
more  courageous  and  spirited  Tartars  has  been  indiscrimi- 
nately and  arbitrarily  applied  to  those  Asiatic  conquerors. 
(F.  F.  Schmidt,  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  der  GetcMwe  der 
Mongolen,  pp.  5,  39,  50.)  Gengis  Khan,  born  in  1 163,  be- 
eame  the  chief  of  a petty  Mongol  clan  in  the  thirteenth 
pear  of  his  age,  and  having  first  overcome  the  neighbour- 
ing bordea,  be  soon  united  the  numerous  wandering  tribes 
into  a conquering  nation,  and  successively  subdued  the 
greatett  part  of  Aua.  Ui»  m&  Oktai  followed  bin  under 


the  title  of  Great  Khan,  and  was  equallv  successful.  In 
their  cxjieditions  to  the  west  the  Mongol  arraies,  or,  pro- 
rly  speaking,  their  hosts  of  robbers,  advanced  even  to 
ungary  and  Silesia ; so  iluit  after  the  drea<lful  battle  of 
W'ahlstadt  (a.o.  1241}  the  Mong<iI  empire  extended  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  to  tlie  I’rontiors  of  Poland 
and  Germany.  The  Mongols  (Kbalkhas),  under  their  khan 
Kublai,  conquered  all  China,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
that  country  for  a century'.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century  this  vast  empire  gradually  split  into  several  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  till  it  was  once  more  united,  and  even  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan,  by  that 
bloody  conqueror  of  the  Djaggatai  Turki  race,  the  famous 
Timur  Begh,  or  Tamerlan,  after  whoso  brilliant  career 
(J335-1405),  the  Mongol  empire  slowly  disMilved.  In  (hu 
car  1519  a lineal  descendant  of  Timur,  Zehireddin  Mo- 
ammed  Baber,  founded  a new  monarchy  in  Hindustan, 
erroneously  called  the  Mogul  empire.  Being  himself  of 
Turki  origin,  Baber  not  only  wrote  his  interesting  ‘Me- 
moirs ’ in  the  purest  Turki  dialect,  but  oAen  censures  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  depravity,  perfidy,  venal  character, 
and  uowardice  uf  the  Mongols. 

For  the  further  history  of  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes, 
sec  Abulghasi  Behadurkhan,  HisUxria  Mnngotnrum  et 
Tatarorum,  Casaii,  1325  ; Hullmann,  Geschic/ite  der  3fon- 
golen,  Berlin,  1796. 

MONGOOSE,  or  MONGOOZ,  one  of  the  names  of  a 
species  of  Marauco.  Lemur  Mongoz,  Linn. 

MONIMIA'CE^  constitute  a little-known  natural  order 
of  plants,  whose  most  striking  distinction  consists  in  the 
flowers  being  naked  and  collected  together  into  involucra, 
some  male  and  some  female ; the  male  involucra  having 
their  inner  surface  thickly  covered  with  numerous  stamens; 
the  female  including  several  carpels,  each  of  which  has  a 
single  ovule  in  its  interior.  The  species  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  in  all  cases  are  South  American  woody  plants, 
sbrulis,  or  trees,  with  fragrant  aiuraatic  necretiona.  Their 
real  allinity  i.H  unsettled;  if  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
their  structuro  is  correct,  they  must  be  regarded  as  near 
allies  of  Urticacete ; but  if  what  is  now  called  the  involucre 
should  be  shown  to  bo  a calyx,  as  it  was  considered,  till 
Brown  suggested  the  contrary,  they  will  take  their  station 
near  Laurtccfio,  with  which  their  aromatic  qualities  assimi- 
late them 
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1,  t Bul*  iBTolucn : 9,  ■ female  InralueTe » 3,  Um  Uat  eut  «p«o  to  ahow  th« 
earpela ; 4. -a  ripe  (hitt:  fe  a e»ew  of Um  ripe  earpeb  eonUlBed  lathe  latter, 
the  UiTClucnim  Iteins  partlj  e«t  away. 

MCVNITORS,  the  name  given  to  some  Lacertian  Rep  > 
tiles,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  warning  given  by  them 
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of  the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  Tlie  warning  of  those  Moni~ 
iorxf  Lizard*  wu  said  to  be  a hissing  or  whistling;  but  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  they  obtained  credit  for  this  monition 
•olely  from  tho  accident  of  their  haunts,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  waters,  and  coiiso' 
qucntly  bring  them  sometimes  into  company  with  the  de- 
structive and  gigantic  reptiles  above  mentioned. 

Tho  Monitort  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  tlie 
palate,  Cuvier  divides  them  into  two  groups  [Lacerti* 
AD.vl  and  Fitzinger  into  three,  under  the  names  of  Tupi' 
namoii,  Varanus,  ami  Ihammosaurut.  Mr.  Gmv  niaaos 
tho  Mottitoridtt  the  second  section  of  his  Leptogiotta,  or 
Slender-tongucd  Lizards.  (ZooL  Proc.,  1837.)  The  true 
Monitors  are  protected  by  small  and  numerous  scales  on 
tho  head,  the  limbs,  under  the  belly,  and  round  the  tail, 
which  iscarinatod  above,  the  keel  being  formed  by  a double 
row  of  projecting  scales.  Thighs  without  any  row  of 
pores. 

(jengfa}>hical  Z>ir<rf6u/to;i.— The  Old  Continent. 


a,  (Rail  or  Monitor  Kiletkiit,  two  fron  alwre;  S,  Bader>|a«  of  Mac. 

The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  {Lacertu  Nilotieot  Linn.,  Tupi- 
nambit  Siloticuit  Geoff..  Ouuran  of  the  Arabs)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  these  Lizards. 

Description. — ^Tho  tocih  of  this  species  are  conical  and 
strong,  and  the  posterior  ones  become  rounded  with  age. 
Tlie  colour  is  brown,  with  paler  and  deeper  duta,  forming 
ocellated  compartments,  which  become  rings  on  Uio  tail  and 
obscure  stripes  on  the  limbs.  The  toil,  which  is  rounded 
at  its  base,  is  carinated  above,  though  not  strongly,  nearly 
throughout.  Length  from  five  to  six  feet. 
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Locality. — Eg}pt ; whore  the  modem  Egyptians  have  a 
fable  that  the  animal  is  a young  crocodile  which  has  been 
hatched  on  dry  land^as  indeed  all  young  crocodiles  ore — but 
tlvey  moan,  we  suppose,  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a dwindled 
and  neglected  offspring.  Tlio  species  is  to  be  found  on  the 
monun.onls  of  tho  oniient  Egyptians,  probably  on  account 
of  its  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  great  fossil  Lizard  [Meoalosaurus]  appears  to  have 
j^rlaken  of  the  structure  of  the  Monitors  end  the  Crocodiles. 
The  Mosaeaurta  was  also  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitory 
Lizards.  [Mosasaurus  ] An  account  of  the  dissention.  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  a Monitor  that  died  at  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  1831,  will  be 
found  in  tho  Procecilings  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

MONK.  In  England,  before  Oie  Reformation,  a person 
who  * entered  and  professed  in  religion,'  as  the  phrase  was, 
from  that  time  wa.s  contidered,  for  all  legal  purposes,  to  be 
dead.  Littleton  ({  200)  says,  'When  a man  entreth  into 
ireligion  and  is  professed,  be  is  dead  in  the  law,  and  hia  son 


or  next  cousin  (eonsanguineus)  incontinent  shall  inherit 
him,  as  well  as  though  he  wore  dead  indeed.  And  when 
he  entreth  into  religion,  he  may  make  bis  testament  and  hia 
executors;  and  they  may  Itave  an  action  of  debt  due  to  him 
before  his  entry  into  religion,  or  any  other  action  that  exe- 
cutors may  have,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  if  tliat 
he  make  no  executors  when  ho  entreth  into  religion,  then 
the  ordinary  may  commit  tlie  adminutration  of  his  goods  to 
others,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.’  It  was  a consequenot 
of  this  legal  notion  of  a civil  death,  that  if  a lease  was 
made  to  a man  for  the  life  of  another  person,  and  this  other 
person  professed  in  religion,  the  lease  determined;  and 
for  ihti  resson  such  a lease  was  always  made  for  the  natural 
life  of  any  person  on  the  continuance  of  whose  life  the  lease 
was  to  depend ; and  this  phraseology  is  still  maintained  in 
legal  instruments.  (Co.  2,  Rep.  48.) 

All  Regulars,  that  is,  those  who  vowed  obedience,  chaO' 
tity,  and  poverty,  entered  some  house  of  religion,  whore 
they  professed.  Bare  admittance  into  such  a liouse  was  an 
entry  into  religion;  but  the  ^nun  was  not  professed  till 
the  year  of  probation  was  expired,  and  he  had  taken  the 
habit  of  his  order  and  made  tho  vows  above  mentioned. 

By  the  27  Hon.  Vlll.,  c.  26,  all  monasteries,  pnories,  and 
oUier  religious  housos  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  of  what- 
ever habit,  rule,  or  order,  not  liaviug  lands,  rents,  or  otb^ 
bcreditarociits  above  the  value  of  2uuf.  per  annum,  and  all 
their  manors  and  lands,  were  given  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  Tlie  ucl  declared  that  the  king  should  have  and 
enjoy,  act'.ording  to  tlie  act,  the  actual  and  real  possession 
of  such  religious  houses  as  were  comprehended  within  it, 
and  might  give,  grant,  or  dispose  of  them  at  liis  will  and 
pleasure,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  tho  wealth  of  the  realm. 
The  act  of  the  31st  Henry  Vlll.,  c.  13,  was  still  more  com- 
prehensive. By  the  1st  Ed.  Vl.,  c.  14  (which  recites  the 
37th  Henry  Vlll.,  c.  4),  all  collr^cs,  free  chapels,  and 
cliantries,  and  all  manors,  lands,  or  hereditaments  belong- 
ing to  them,  or  which  had  been  given  or  assigned  to  the 
finding  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or  any 
light  or  lamp,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  were  given  to 
the  king  ana  his  heirs  and  successors. 

It  sliould  be  observed  that  tliese  acts  did  not  affect  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons,  simply  as  such ; that  is,  tJiey  did 
not  affect  the  secular  clerf^,  such  as  archbishops,  bi^iops* 
deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  pa^ns,  and 
vicars ; but  only  the  regular  clergy.  It  was  decided  in  the 
archbishop  of  (Janterbury's  case  ((^.  2,  Rep.  48).  that  no 
ecclesiastical  bouse,  unless  it  was  idso  religious,  was  within 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VHl.  These  acts  however  completely 
put  an  end  to  all  the  bouses  of  regular  cleigy  within  the 
realm ; and  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a great  many  grammar-acliools  and 
Ollier  cliaritios  which  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act  wore  also  suppressod.  ' This  act,'  says  Strype,  ' was 
soon  aficr  grossly  abu»ed,  as  tho  act  in  the  former  king's 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was.  For  Uiough 
the  public  good  was  pretonded  thereby  (and  intended  too, 
I hope)  yel  private  men.  in  truth,  huil  most  of  the  benefit, 
and  tlie  king  and  commonwealth,  live  slate  of  learning,  and 
tho  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  thoy  were  before  or  worse.* 
(Str)-pc’s  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs,  H.  lDl-103,  423,  and  iii. 
40,  where  there  is  a catalogue  of  King  Edward's  Ow 
grammar-schools,  which  were  endowed  for  tlio  roost  part 
out  of  the  charity  lands  given  to  the  king  by  the  said  act 
for  this  and  other  liko  purposes.) 

MONK,  GEORGE,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge,  in  the  parish  of  Merton, 
ill  Devonshire,  was  born  on  ibe  6th  of  December,  1608. 
Uis  father's  estate  was  much  encumbered,  and  his  circum- 
Btanuos  so  distressed,  tliul  when  Charles  1.  visited  Plymouth 
to  inspect  tlie  equipment  of  a 8{iauUh  expedition,  he  waa 
afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  (he  county  who  were 
desirous  of  assembling  round  tho  king,  on  account  of  the 
menaces  of  a creditor  who  threatened  to  arrest  him,  George 
Monk  was  despatched  to  offer  (he  under-sheriff  money  to 
delay  tho  execution  of  the  warranl.  * The  under-sheriff 
accepted  the  money,  promised  what  was  asked,  and  a few 
days  after,  pakl  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir 
Tliomas  to  bo  publicly  anested  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle- 
men  assembled  on  the  king's  way.'  KMemoire  Monk,  by 
M.  Guizot,  translation,  p.  6.)  This  circumstance  had  an 
immediate  influence  on  young  Monk's  life:  he  dealt  so 
violently  with  the  treaclierous  under-sheriff,  that  it  became 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  England.  Sir  Richard  Greenvilia, 
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hit  relalive,  «&f  on  the  point  of  s&iliiig  on  e cruibe  before 
Cadiz,  and  he  embarkoU  with  him  asi  a volunteer.  Upon 
the  failure  of  this  expedition,  he  enlUlcd  during  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  eoually  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Ulc  of 
Rh6.  Soon  after  nis  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rho  he  enlere<l 
the  service  of  Holland:  'Germany  and  the  I-ow  Cuuutriot 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  those  young  Eitghshmen 
whose  taste  or  the  state  of  whoso  fortunes  drove  them  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  first  Scotch  war  began, 
enlisted  in  the  king’s  army,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenantH-oIoncl  in  Lord  Newport’s  regiment.*  (Skinner’s 
Life  uf  Monk^  The  conduct  of  ihe  war,  ond  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  in- 
clined to  emigratu  to  Madagascar;  but  ho  abandoned  the 
■cheme,  and  was  ap|>ointed  colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops 
aunt  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (164i).  In  the  irregular 
warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  succesa,  bis  power 
being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  hia  trooiui: 
there  was  not,  it  was  aaid,  a soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod, 
who  would  not  make  an  effort  to  follow  George  Monk.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  those  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk, 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  parliament,  was  setit  under 
a strong  military  guard  to  Bristol.  Lord  Hawley,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the  king ; and  the 
king,  satisfied  with  his  profe-ssions,  pennitted  him  to  rqoin 
his  troops,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engai^ 
in  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Naniwicb  he  was  defeateaby 
Fairfax  (January,  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  arul,  after  some 
delay,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two 
years  that  he  suffered  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  aggra- 
vated by  excessive  poverty,  events  purvuwf  their  course ; the 
king  became  a prisoner,  and  the  civil  war  ceased.  His 
known  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  aa  a partisan.  The 
parliament  actively  strove  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  persuasion  and  gifts  of  mouey  (Clarendon,  vti.  3b'2), 
be  fursooK  his  parly,  which  was  no  longer  in  a condition  in 
which  he  could  serve  it,  and  * quitted  his  prUon  to  serve  tho 
parliament,  leaving  in  the  Tower  the  royalists,  his  compa- 
nions in  adversity,  who  never  ceased  to  flatter  themselves 
that  he  would  prove  one  day  useful  to  the  king  in  England.* 
(Guizot,  39.) 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster, 
where  he  served  h is  new  masters  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
leaving  only  one  cause  for  censure,  a league  with  the  rebel 
O'Neill.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  who 
determined,  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  to  make  him 
general  of  the  onlnance,  and  to  provide  him  a regiment 
with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  tho  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  service  Monk  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dunbar,  and  was  leA  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  campaign 
that  he  ia  accused  of  having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Dundee  and  800  of  the  rarhson.  After  a short 
residence  at  Rath  for  the  benefit  of  Ins  health,  ho  returned 
to  Scotland  (1652)  w ith  other  commissioners  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  and  novel  services  were 
soon  required  of  him.  Ho  was  associated  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in 
both  of  which  the  English  wore  victorious:  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  fleet  damaged  and 
dispersed.  After  being  rewaided  with  many  honours  at 
the  han<^  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed 
the  command  in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had  broken 
out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk’s 
public  acta  we  must  mention  somo  occurrcncea  in  his  pri- 
vate histury,  by  which  hit  condition  was  immediately 
affected.  These  are,  the  death  of  bis  father,  which  occurred 
before  his  imprisonment ; the  subaequent  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  male  heira;  hia  tueoesaion  to  the  family 
eatates,  which  he  soon  relietw  from  their  embarrassmenta ; 
and  his  marriage.  When  thia  last  event  took  place  it  is  diffi- 
eiiU  to  ascertain,  but  it  waanot  aeknowlMged  until  1653, 
though  aaserted  to  have  been  previoualy  solemnised.  His 
wife  was  Anne  Ga^es,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clarges.  a 
physician,  a vulnr  im^rious  woman  who  had  previously 
cohabited  with  him.  * She  was  a woman,'  saya  Lord  Claren- 
don (who  must  however  bo  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
^traetorx  ' Nihil  muliebre  prster  corpus  gerena a person 
* of  the  ioWMt  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  brauty.' 
ithfi.  viL  383.)  The  presung  solicitations  of  the 


lady,  and  the  probable  or  actual  birth  of  a child,  gained 
Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  April.  1654,  after  all  these  circumstancoi  con- 
nected with  hu  private  histury  hail  taken  place,  that  Monk, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with 
the  most  restless  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  army.  He  had 
to  contend  with  I..ord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  royalists 
bad  risen  in  (he  Highlands,  and  the  people  generally,  who 
wore  discontented  and  ready  for  rebellion.  His  vigilance 
and  activity  were  remarkable. 

' The  couiitiy  submitted  ; the  army  did  not  quit  it.  till  it 
bad,  by  means  of  a certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
pa)  meiit  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  bad  hitherto  thought 
they  could  refuse  with  iinpuuily;  and  order  w as  established 
in  those  saucluarios  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the 
owner  uf  a strayed  horse,  it  is  said,  recuvered  it  in  the 
country  by  means  of  a crier.'  (Guizot,  p.  bU.)  In  the  autumn 
he  returneil  to  Edinburgh.  For  five  year>  his  residence 
was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  * ever  engaged  in  bu.sincss, 
or  in  his  plauting,  which  ho  loved  as  an  amusement 
and  occupation;  he  gave  access  to  every  one;  listened  to 
everything ; had  a language  for  all  ooiulitiuns,  all  ranks, 
and  all  parties ; kept  himsmf  well  informed  on  all  suhjoefs ; 
and  ascertaining  what  he  might  have  to  fear  or  to  promote, 
directed  by  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  numerous  spies 
whose  reports  never  missed  hU  cars  or  hands.’  Monk,  who 
was  (1655)  one  of  tho  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Scotland,  now  stood  in  a very  curious  position:  for  though 
he  was  the  agent  and  confidant  ofCrumwcll,  ho  was  also  the 
hope  and  favourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in 
advocating  tho  cause  uf  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  that  to  which  bo  was  opposed.  That  ho  might 
not  commit  himseir,  ho  was  silent  when  speaking  was  not 
absolutolv  necessary ; when  ho  was  forced  to  speak,  he  did 
so  with  caution  ar.d  artful  duplicity  A letter  which  the  king 
wrote  to  him  expressive  of  confidence.  Monk  forwarded  to 
Cromwell;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  devotion,  the 
Protector  fcarc<l  him,  and  used  various  cx|iedients  for  neu- 
tralising his  power.  (Guizot,  translator’s  note,  p.  91.) 
After  CMiverCromwcU’s  death,  when  Richard  Cromwell  was 

firoctaimed  Protector  in  Ediiiburoh,  many  exclaimed,  in  al- 
usion  to  Monk,  ‘Why  not  rather  “Old  George?"  but 
Monk  would  neither  assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself 
to  any  party.  The  new  Protector’s  friends  offered  him 
20,00uf.  a year  for  bis  support ; but,  avaricious  as  ho  was,  he 
would  make  no  engagement:  his  policy  was  to  render  him- 
self an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  through  his 
duiiUciiy  no  succeeded  in  being  treated  with  by  all.  When 
at  ieiiglb  circumstances  compelled  him  to  act,  he  declared 
for  tho  parliament  against  the  anny,  and  decided  upon 
marching  to  London.  There  were  many,  even  at  the  time 
when  ha  thus  daclarad  himself  who  altogether  discredited 
hia  sinoarity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done  with 
safety : and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  bad  already 
determined  to  promote  the  Restoration.  We  give  Mr.  Haf- 
lam's  opinion  on  this  point.  (Const.  ii.  384.) 

‘ 1 incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  incapable, 
both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  expediency  of  tho  king's  restoration  from  the 
time  that  the  Cromwells  bad  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist 
them ; though  his  projects  were  still  subservient  to  bis  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  pre- 
mature declaration  or  unsuccessful  enterprise.’  The  pow  er 
of  Lambert  and  the  army  was  now  rapidly  demolished. 
Fairfax,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  tW  gm  ernur  of 
Portsmouth,  all  declared  against  them,  and  Monk's  party 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Ireland.  Every  office  and  every 
command  Monk  filled  with  friends  whom  he  could  trust; 
it  was  observed  that  many  of  these  persons  were  royalists, 
yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parliament 
and  a commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
was  somewhat  general,  hut,  if  there  were  any,  the  number 
was  small  who  suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass. 

When  Monk  arrived  in  Dindon  be  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  par 
liament,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  With  his  usual  address,  he  continued  to 
use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a means  of  awing  parliament 
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and  the  as&ertion  of  duty  owed  to  the  mrliament  as  n means 
of  controlling;  his  army.  At  len^h  tno  * Rump*  became  so 
unpopular,  and  the  cries  for  a free  parliament  so  loud,  that 
the  city  of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk 
obeyed  un  order  from  the  parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  subdue  it:  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not  last 
lung.  Ho  sent  them  a letter,  'probably  tho  harshest  ever 
received  by  that  parliament,  so  used  to  insults’  (Guizot, 
2u5),  ordering  them  immediately  to  fUl  up  the  vacant  seats, 
fixing  a time  for  their  dissolution,  and  the  Cth  of  May  for 
the  election  of  a new  and  fireo  parliament  The  restored 
members  appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  republicans,  as  a last  rc> 
source,  listened  to  bis  continued  protestations  atpinst  tho 
king,  the  House  of  I.<i)rtls,  and  the  bishops,  and  alluyl  them- 
selves to  him.  Every  day  hia  personal  power  increased ; he 
was  offered  the  protectorate,  which  he  aeclined ; continuing 
the  line  of  conduct  lie  had  always  followed,  ‘that  is  to  say, 
steadfast  in  raryinghis  language  aecordingtotheindividuul 
—he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definito  opinions  with  respect 
to  himself.’  The  expectation  of  the  Kestoration  daily  in- 
creai^l,  and  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects  that 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plainly  that  the 
event  was  not  far  distant. 

At  length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a close.  Monk  re- 
ceived Sir  John  Greenville,  the  king’s  messenger,  and  hav- 
ing read  tho  despatches,  and  agreed  to  his  return,  directed 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about.  Tlie 
king,  by  Monk’s  adviee,  went  from  Brussels  to  Rrcda,  and 
Sir  John  Greenville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with  let- 
ters to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and 
the  king  wns  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 
On  the  2.1rd  of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  tne  beach  at 
Dover,  was  embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great 
afTeciiun.  Ho  had  a grant  of  money,  together  with  many 
utfu'cs  and  titles,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.  (Guizot,  2H1.) 

After  the  restoratkiu  Monk  resided  principally  in  London, 
with  his  wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and 
gave  general  disguiit.  (Pepys,  lii.,  75,  &c.)  In  1664  Monk 
presided  at  the  Admiralty.  In  1665,  when,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  the  court  left  Loudon,  he  governed  tho  city, 
biaved  all  danger,  and.  as  far  as  he  was  able,  provided  fur 
nil  exii;cncicB  and  quelled  all  confusion.  In  1666  he  com- 
inamltil  the  Heel  with  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  the  Dutch, 
and  rained  credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  bis  health 
fiiiled,  and  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  3rd  of  January,  lt»7o. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  VIl.’s 
chaiHd  : the  king  attended  the  funerol.  He  was  succeeded 
in  nis  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Klizabclli  Cavendish,  granddaughter  of  the  duke  ofNcw- 
ca'ille,  and  die«l  childless. 

Monk  hail  considerable  capacity  for  civil  ns  well  as  mfli- 
tary  government:  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  all  his  campaigns.  He  had  the  faculty  of  gaining 
the  go<f<l-wi]I  and  confidence  of  tho  troops  and  sailors  that  i 
he  romiuamled,  with  whom  no  ro*an  was  more  popular  than 

• Old  George.’  He  had  a remarkable  power  of  advancing 
hU  fortunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  without  giAing  offence 
to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and 
cautious,  shrewd  and  phlegmatie:  ho  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  dlviimulation,  over  dissembling,  treacnerous,  and  false. 

' He  was  a man  capable  of  great  things,’  says  M.  Guizot, 

* though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.' 

(Guizot’s  Menioirf  qf  Monk,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley;  Skinner's  Z.i/c  of  Monk ; Maseres’  Tractt;  Pe- 
py?*’»  and  Evelyn's  Manoirt : Hallarn's  Comt.  Hitt.) 

MONKEY,  tho  name  usually  applied  to  those  forms 
among  the  Simiadtv  which  possess  a tail. 

MONMOUTH,  Duku  of.  [Ch.vrlus  II.;  James  II.] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
Munnow,  in  the  hundred  of  Skenfriih,  about  129  miles 
west-north'west  of  London.  The  population  amounted  in 
16.11  to  4916. 

The  town  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mail’s, 
from  which  a portion  called  St.  Thomas’s  has  of  late  years 
been  separated  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  appropriated 
to  the  antient  ebureh  of  that  name. 

From  the  coincidence  of  tho  position  of  Monmouth  with 
that  called  * Hlestiiiia’  in  the  antient  Itineraries,  it  is  gene- 
rally supiiosed  to  b«  tho  site  of  that  station*  From  bisto< 


rical  record  it  appears  that  Monmouth  in  early  times  was 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  to  maintain  their 
conquests  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  town  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a nioal  on  the  sides  which  are  not 
protected  by  the  river;  four  gates,  the  moat,  and  portions 
uf  the  walls  existed  in  Ixdand's  time;  one  gate  still  re- 
mains; the  walls  have  been  entirely  demuli>hcd,  and  only 
a small  part  of  the  moat  can  be  traced.  The  ruins  of  tho 
castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Munnow,  arc 
from  some  situations  concealed  by  more  modem  buildings. 
It  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  constructed  by  John  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Hcnr)'  HI.,  which  mai’  be  in 
subsiance  corrtH  t,  although,  in  the  account  of  Hereford- 
shire given  in  Domesday  Hook,  a castle  at  Monmouth  is 
mentioned  to  have  been  then  held  fur  the  king  by  William 
Filz-Badoron.  A list  of  the  successive  proprietors  is  given 
by  Mr.  Cuxo  (Hist.  Mon.,  p.  305):  it  was  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  his  turn  Iloiiry  Buliiigbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.;  and  the  birth-place  of  Heiirj'  V,, 
who  was  thence  called  Harry  of  Monmouth.  The  castle 
of  Monmouth,  os  a parcel  of  tho  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was 
inherited  by  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbert,  who  after- 
wonU  becarao  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  but  it  again  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  was  possessed  by  Henry  VII.  and  several  of 
his  successors.  At  what  time  it  was  alienated  from  thu 
duchy  of  I.ancasler  and  became  private  properly  has  not 
been  precisely  ascertained.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  the  four  following  wards; 
Castle  Bailey,  Wye-bmlgc,  Munnow  Slrw-t,  and  Over 
Munnow.  Tho  bulk  of  tho  population  rc'sides  within  its 
limits.  Tliero  are  four  charters  of  incorporation,  all  of 
which  are  considered  governing  charters.  They  wore 
granted — the  first  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1550;  the  second  by 
Philip  and  Mary,  in  1557 ; the  third  by  James  I.,  in  1606 ; 
and  thu  fourth  by  Charles  II.,  in  1666.  Tho  mayor  and 
capital  burgesses  arc  the  governing  body ; the  mayor,  two 
bailiffs,  an^  the  rcoonler  are  magistrates  for  tlic  borough. 

The  market  is  held  every  Saturday  and  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month ; and  Uicrc  are  four  annual  fairs ; 
these  fairs  are  for  agricultural  produce.  There  is  no  ma- 
nufacture carried  on  here.  Formerly  Monmouth  was  cele- 
bratcnl  for  itscaps,  which  were  worn  by  alarge  portion  of  tho 
piipulation  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller,  in  his'  Worthies* 
^ves  an  account  both  of  tho  caps  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  making  them.  Statutes  were  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  this  handicraft:  in  the  )3ln  of 
Eliz.  it  was  enacted  that  these  cups  should  be  worn  on  sab- 
baths and  holydays  by  all  persons  (someuf  worship  and  iiua- 
Uty  exci‘pte<l),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groats.  Shakspero 
mentions  this  article  of  clothing.  In  Henry  V.  (act  iv.,  sc.  7) 
Fluellen  says,  ‘The  W’eUhmen  did  goot  service,  in  a 
gunlen  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon- 
mouth caps.’  An  inn  called  the  Monmouth  Cap  stands  on 
the  borders  of  the  county,  halfway  between  Abergavenny 
and  Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a maritime  EngUsh  county 
liorderiiig  on  South  Wales,  is  bounde<l  on  the  north  by 
Herefordshire,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  ?epanited 
by  the  river  Munnow;  on  the  east  by  Gloucesterhhiro  and 
the  river  Wye;  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Cbaimct  and  the 
iDstuary  of  tbe  rivers  Severn  and  Wye;  on  the  west  by  tlio 
Ffwdtlug,  a dotuched  portion  of  Herefordshire,  by  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Glamorgnnidiirc.  From  the  latter  county  it 
is  divided  by  the  river  Rurancy.  The  parish  of  Wclsli 
Bicknor,  a dutacbed  portion  of  this  county,  bounded  by  He- 
refordshire and  the  river  Wye,  is  situated  north-webl  of 
Monnioulli.  between  that  town  and  Ross. 

Its  greatest  lengtli,  from  a point  in  the  Black  Mountains 
on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Runiney  on  tho 
south,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  lU  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Bute  and  Rumney  iron-works  on  the  west,  to 
Hadnock  Woorl  on  the  east,  about  thirty-four  miles.  'Hio 
area  is  496  square  miles,  or  317,440  acres.  In  1631  the 
gros-s  population  amounted  to  99,130,  being  an  average  of 
about  198  persons  to  a square  mile;  on  comparing  this 
amount  with  tho  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous 
counties,  we  find,  with  one  exception,  tho  ]Kipulation  of 
Monmouthshire  to  be  the  most  dense.  Tbe  population  of 
Gloucestershire  is  about  307  to  a square  mile.  Hereford&biir^ 
12^  GLamorgaiuIuro  160,  and  BiocknocksLiio  63. 
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Til  extent  of  inrlkoe  Monmouthshire  it  exceeded  by 
thirty-five  English  and  seven  WeUlt  counties ; in  amount 
of  population  by  thirty-six  counties  in  Eitgland  and  none  in 
Wales. 

Surface. — With  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion, 
MunmouiLsliire  is  generally  a billy  country.  In  the  hun- 
dred of  Weatlotig  a lotig  chain,  commencing  wiihBedwelty 
mountain,  runs  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Curtain  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Muchen.  In  the  same  hundred  is  Mynydd- 
y-Llan,  and  a second  range  of  bills  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Ebbw.  In  the  hundred  of  Abergavenny  are  the 
Blorengc,  the  picturesque  Skymdand  Sugar-loaf,  a portion 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  wild  elevations  m the 
parishos  of  Aberysiruth  and  Llanhileth.  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Pontypool.  The  Graig  forms  the  principal  height 
in  the  hundred  of  Skenfrith.  These  are  the  chief  tliough  by 
no  means  the  only  elevations ; as  we  have  before  said,  a 
large  portion  of  the  county  is  irregularly  hilly : the  southern 
district  must  be  excepted.  In  C^ldicot  and  Wentloog  are 
large  tracts  of  land  calletl  the  ‘ Levels  ’ of  the  hundreds  in 
which  they  are  situated,  varying  from  place  to  place  in  ap- 
pearance and  productiveness,  and  protected  from  tlie  in- 
roads of  the  sea  by  mounds  or  stone  walls  of  many  miles  in 
length.  From  Caldicoi  Level  rises  the  liill  of  Goldcliff,  for  an 
account  of  which  wo  refer  to  the  Arcfueologia,  vol.  v.,  p.  61. 

The  length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  is  about  twenty  miles;  a por- 
tion of  this  length  bounds  the  EDstuary  of  the  Severn,  und 
the  rest  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Biren.— The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Rumney,  the  Ebbw,  and  the  Munnow. 

Tim  Wvo  first  waters  Moiimouthshiro  at  the  detached 
portion,  the  parish  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundary  ; thence  it  Hows  a circuitous 
course  bulween  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Glouecsler, 
until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a short  space  it  divides  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire;  it  then  enters  the  latter  county,  and 
fiowing  close  to  the  town  of  Monmouth,  at  Redbrook  it  again 
becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county,  ami  continues  to 
be  to  down  to  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
length  the  Wye  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size  work  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  at 
Chepstow,  whence  steam-packets  also  ply  to  Bristol.  The 
tide,  which  rushes  with  great  im|)ctuosity  through  the 
narrow  entrance  of  this  river,  flows  as  far  asTintern  ; the 
spring-tides  rise  at  Chepstow-bridge  more  fiAy  feet  It  is 
liie  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Monmouthshire  that  is 
most  frequently  visited  by  tourists ; and  the  whole  extent 
from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow,  whether  seen  from  the  water 
iuedf,  or  from  the  turnpike-road  wliich  follows  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  a landscape  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  The 
abbey  of  Tintern,  the  view  from  the  WindclifT,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Chepstow,  are  the  most  striking  features ; the  last 
IS  seen  only  from  the  river  and  the  walks  at  Pierceflcld,  for 
the  mad  leaves  the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  Usk  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  west 
of  Abergavenny,  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  by  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caer- 
leoii,  and  Newport,  whore  is  the  lowest  bridge,  until  it 
reaches  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Rumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a south-south-east  direction, 
forms  its  boundary  with  Glamorganshire,  until  it  falls  into 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Ebbw  enters  the  coanty  on  the  west-north-west,  fol- 
lows a course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rumney,  and  falls  iuto 
the  (estuary  of  the  Usk  below  Newport. 

The  Munnow  bemmes  the  boundary  of  this  county  about 
a mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock  in  Herefordshire, 
ac|)aratcs  it  from  that  county  for  a considerable  distance, 
then  enters  Muntnoutlishire  about  three  miles  north-north- 
west  of  Monmouth,  passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the 
Wye.  In  addition  to  these  rivers  may  be  mentioned  ilie 
Sirhowy,  which  falls  into  the  Ebbw,  the  Trothy.  and  the 
Honddu,  which  join  the  Munnow,  and  Afon  Llwyd,  which 
falls  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
all  these  streams. 

The  want  of  a navigable  river  in  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  Monmouthshire,  where  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  canals,  communicating  with  the  Usk  at  Newport. 
The  principal  canal  runs  north-west  from  Newport,  has  a 


branch  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool,  which  it  leaves 
to  thu  west,  runs  in  a north  direction  within  a mile  and  a 
half  of  Abergavenny,  wlience  it  is  continued  to  Brucknock 
by  the  vale  of  Usk:  the  whole  length  u between  45  and  50 
miles.  The  second  important  canal  is  the  * Crumlin  Canal,’ 
which  branches  from  the  former  between  Newport  and 
Mulpus,  and  unites  it  with  the  village  from  which  it  is 
named,  situated  in  the  mining  district  west-south-west  of 
Pontypool.  In  coniicctum  with  these  canals  are  many  rail- 
roads—some  private,  and  some  formed  by  companies-— 
having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of  great 
length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  va 
rious  works. 

The  principal  roads  are,  that  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent 
to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  which  is  travelleil  by  the 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  mail ; that  from  Chepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  so  to  Hereford,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Bristol 
and  Hereford  moil ; and  that  from  Ross  through  Mon- 
mouth, Raglan,  and  Abergavenny,  to  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
then,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarihen  and  Gloucester 
and  London  road. 

Ciimate. — 'flic  climate  of  Monmouthshire  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the  vales  of 
\Vyu  and  Usk,  and  many  of  the  southern  parishes,  the  crops 
are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  unsheltered  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  subject  to  frequent  rain,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  population 
is  generally  healthy,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  lunger 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 

Geology. — That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  cast  of 
a line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation,  which  is  largely  developed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock.  At 
Chepstow,  a tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  from  the  coal- 
basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
is  bordere<l  on  the  south  by  u strip  of  iiew'  red-sancUtonc, 
which  forms  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the 
strata  of  the  old  red-sandstone  have  been  pierced  by  tiic  un- 
derlying rocks  (the  Camdoc  sandstone,  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  Ludlow  rocks  of  Murchison),  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  the  west  of  tlic 
line  which  we  have  descrihod  alnive,  consists,  for  the  most 
]Kirt,  of  the  coal-incasures  of  the  ^uth  Welsh  coal-field, 
skirted  by  a narrow  band  of  carboniferous  limestone.  Tho 
geology  of  this  county  is  fully  described  in  the  recent  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Murchison,  entitled  ‘The  Silurian  System,’ 
London.  1639,  'i  vols.  4to.  (See  chap.  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
and  particularly  chap.  23,  on  the  Usk  valley  of  elevation. 
For  a description  of  tfio  crarboniferous  system  of  Monmouth- 
shire, see  also  a memoir  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Oiny- 
beare,  in  tlie  Geological  Trausactious,  second  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  210-316.) 

Agriculture. — The  agricuUureof  this  county  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts.  In  tne  mountainous  portion  on  the  north- 
west little  wheat  is  grown  ; oats  and  barley  form  thu  principal 
grain  crops.  The  Glamorganshire  brood  of  catllo  ami  small 
fiill  sheep  prevail,  the  system  of  farming  being  very  similar 
to  that  generally  practised  in  the  hilly  parts  of  South  Wales. 
In  the  fertile  volo  of  Usk,  the  vale  of  Wyo,  and  thenorthoni 
and  eastern  districts  generally,  tho  agriculture  is  very  simi 
lar  to  that  of  Horcforashirc.  Short-homed  cattle  have  been 
introduced  at  Tredegv  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  but  they 
have  not  extended  widely,  and  the  Herefordshire  breed  is 
prevalent.  Orchards  arc  seen  in  fat  curable  situations; 
tho  hills  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak-coppicc. 
Tho  southern  district,  bordering  tho  Bristol  Channel, 
consists  of  an  alluvial  tract,  in  which  three  qualiticb  of  soil 
are  found,  a block  and  sterile  peat,  and  a light  and  a hea- 
vier clayey  loam;  tho  lightest  of  these  soils  is  productive 
cither  as  pasture  or  meaiTow  or  under  tillage. 

Political  DitJirions.—Monroouthshiro  is  divided  into  the 
six  following  hundreds:  Abergavenny,  Calducol,  Raglan, 
Sketifrilli,  Usk,  and  Wentloog  ; which  contain  123  parishes, 
and  eight  market-towns.  1.  Abergavenny  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  distant  from 
London  145  miles,  from  Monmouth  16,  and  from  Hero 
ford  24.  The  market,  which  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  iron  and  coal  works,  is  held  on  Tues<lay 
and  Saturday.  [Abkroavsnny.]  2.  Caerleon,  in  the  south 
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of  the  hundred  of  Usk,  stand*  upon  tho  right  bank  of  the 
river*  from  irhich  that  hundred  take*  its  name,  about  five 
milof  north-east  of  Newport.  In  consequence  of  its  ncigh- 
iMurhood  to  the  thriving  port  of  Newport,  its  trade  has 
diminished,  and  the  place  become  of  little  impt^tance.  The 
market,  which  U inconsiderable,  is  held  on  Thursday.  3- 
Chepstow  is  beautifully  situaie<l  in  the  hundred  of  Oalde- 
cot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  W)o.  It  is  distant  from  Lon- 
don 133  miles,  from  Newport  16,  and  from  Monmouth  16. 
[Chepstow.]  4.  Monmouth.  5.  Newport  holds  an  im- 
portant situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  in  the  hundred 
of 'Wcnlloog.  In  a.s.sociation  with  the  boroughs  of  Mon* 
mouth  ami  Usk,  it  returns  one  member  to  porliament.  The 

5oveming  charter  was  grante^l  in  the  twenty-flrsl  year  of 
aines  I. ; the  mn>or  and  tliirlvcn  aldermen  form  the  go* 
voniiiig  body  ; of  the  aldermen,  who  are  elected  for  life,  the 
two  senioES  are  magistrates  for  the  borough.  Tlie  limits  of 
the  borough,  which  formerly  ditl  not  comprise  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  were  extended  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.  'Hie  town  is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with  | 
water,  but  indifTerently  paved  and  cleansed.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  wnlla,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Three 
gates  are  mentioned  by  Leland  to  have  existed  in  his  time; 
the  sites  of  two  of  these  tony  still  be  traced.  The  castle, 
tho  remains  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a brewery, 
was  probably  built  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, the  natural  son  of  Henr)- 1.  (Coxe's  Mr>nmi»uth»hir^, 
i.,  p.  50.)  During  the  present  century  this  town  hss  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population. 
ITie  population  of  Newport  and  St  Woollos  was,  in  1831, 
males,  3500;  females,  3562:  total  7062. 

Tbc  port  of  Newport  comprises  the  whole  of  the  river 
Usk  between  Caerleon  and  a lino  drawn  from  Kodwick 
Pill  on  the  Severn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ruroney  river. 
TTie  port  dues  are,  for  every  sloop  under  20  tons.  Ad. ; for 
every  sloop  above  20  tons,  ; for  a schooner  or  brig,  2^. ; 
for  a ship  or  bark,  3«. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  bark,  and 
oak  timber;  the  importations,  of  foreign  timber  and  Irish 

Crovisiona.  Tho  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign, 
cars  a \*ery  small  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in 
coasting  trade.  Tho  export  of  coals,  which  in  1800  was 
Ik, 375  tons,  in  1833  amounte<l  to  470,339  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing tsblo  shows  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in  this 
port. 

VmwIj  etrarfd  ia,  VMtrh  eWrfJ  out. 


1825 

910 

6285 

1832 

1030 

7909 

1834 

1)34 

7588 

1837 

1393 

7482 

The  gross  amount  of  customs.duty  received  in  1834  was 
55782.;  in  1835,  6709/.;  in  1836,  11,183/. 

Much  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  this  port ; ves- 
sels lying  and  being  laden  in  the  mud.  A company  has 
lately  (1838)  been  formed  for  llie  purpose  of  building  docks, 
which  will  tend  to  facilitate  and  increase  trade.  Newport 
is  distant  fVom  Loudon  149  roilc^  from  Chepstow  16,  from 
Cardiff  12.  Markets  arc  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

6.  Pontynool,  a thriving  town  on  the  southern  bonier  of 
the  hundrra  of  Abergavenny,  stands  on  the  Afun  Llwyd, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  wild  mountainous  district  in 
which  many  of  the  principal  collieries  and  iron-works  are 
siiuate<l.  Pontypoul  is  distant  ftx>m  Usk  7 tniles,  from 
Newport  9,  and  from  London  148.  The  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday. 7.  Tredegar  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bcdwelly. 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wentloog.  The 
activity  of  the  neighbouring  mining  district  has  caused  so 
rupid  an  increase  of  the  population,  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  erect  a market-nousc  here,  and  to  hold  n mar- 
ket ever)’  Saturday.  Many  houses  bare  lately  been  built, 
and  a town  formed  here ; there  is  a church,  and  places  of 
worship  fur  Wcslovans  and  Baptists.  Tredegar  is  21  miles 
from  Newport,  and  12  mile*  from  Abergavenny.  8.  Usk  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a borough,  contributing  with  Monmouth  and  New{>ort 
to  the  election  of  a member  of  parliament.  Tlie  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Usk  is  also  lord  of  the  borough,  in  which  capacity 
he  appoints  the  recorder.  There  are  within  ll>e  borough  a 
portreeve  (nominated  and  elected  annually  by  the  bur- 
gesses), a roourder,  two  balhlfEi,  and  an  indefinite  numbt'r 
of  burgesses.  Usk  is  distant  tiom  Monmouth  12  miles, 
and  from  London  HI  miles. 


Caerwent,  a Roman  station  of  considerable  importance, 
and  aAerwards  a town,  has  now  become  an  inconsiderable 
village.  An  account  of  such  of  its  antiquities  w are  worthy 
of  notice  is  given  in  tho  Arefurohgt'a,  and  in  Coxo’s  Mon- 
moui/uhire,  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

Sftn^al*  and. Mining  Indtutry.^The  important  minerals 
in  this  county  are  coal,  limestone,  and  iron-stone.  The 
South  Welsh  coal-field,  as  it  is  generally  called,  occupies  a 
Western  portion  of  this  county. 

1'here  are  12  borls  of  coal,  var)ing  from  three  to  nine 
; feet  thick,  and  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  95  fuel ; 
the  principal  strata  lie  at  a considerable  depth,  but  as  the 
district  is  intersected  with  deup  valleys,  the  expense  of  sink- 
ing khafls  is  avoided,  levels  being  driven  into  the  ssle  of  tho 
hills.  These  levels  form  tho  ingress  and  egress  to  tho  mines, 
and  are  furnished  with  iron-roads  for  greater  facility  of 
transit.  The  coal  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  furnacc- 
cosl  and  stone-coal.  For  an  analyi^is  of  them,  and  general 
information  respecting  this  coal-field,  see  Coal.  Limestone, 
which  skirts  the  coal-fkid,  and  is  likowise  found,  as  a e have 
siattnl  in  our  remarks  on  the  geology  of  this  county,  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofCliepstow,  is  burnt  extensively  forl>uilding 
purposes  and  manure,  and  is  used  in  largo  quantities  iu  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Being  broken  into  small  pieces,  that 
it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  mine  and  cuke,  it  be- 
comes a Hux,  combines  with  the  clayey  portion  of  the  ore, 
and  forms  with  it  a fusible  compound  which  runs  off  below 
in  a slag  or  cinder.  In  the  selection  of  limestone  for  this 
purpose,  those  bods  arc  preferred  wliii  h contain  the  smallest 
proportion  of  magnesia.  It  U reckoned  that  aliout  a ton  of 
limestone  is  required  furtheroanufactureof  every  ton  of  iron. 

Tlie  iron-stone  of  this  district  is  an  argillaceous  ore, 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  indelached  lumps 
or  balls ; the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it  varies  from 
18  to  55  i^r  cent. : from  3U  to  35  per  cent  may  be  considered 
not  a bau  average  throughout  a work.  Carbonic  acid  and 
clay  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  ore;  and 
water,  sulphur,  silex,  and  pcrha|)s  a little  arsenic,  complete 
the  list  of  innedienu.  Tlie  iron-works  of  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  are  comprised  in  a range  of  country  of 
about  25  milea  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east.  Thu  works 
at  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Aberdare  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, form  the  extreme  points  to  the  westward.  Then 
oomcB  Merthyr  Tidvil  with  its  important  works,  the  focus 
as  it  were,  of  the  manufacture ; and  from  Merthj  r there  is 
a ouiitinue<l  line  of  furnaces  formed  by  the  works  at  Dowlais 
Rumney,  Tredegar,  Howey,  Beaufort.  Nnnt-y-Glo,  Blae- 
nafon,  the  Varlcg,  Aborsyeban.  and  Ponty]K>ul.  which 
terminates  the  mineral  range  in  that  direction.  Such  is  the 
demand  for  iron  at  this  time  (1839),  that  all  available  fur- 
naces are  in  blast,  and  many  new  ones  in  course  of  erection. 
Under  the  bead  Iron  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  and  a 
mure  dotailcfl  account  in  the  valuable  number  of  the  Library 
<\f  Utfful  Knotrledge,  entitled  • Mamifaclurc  of  Iron,’  fi  oiu 
which  these  remarks  have  been  extracted.  Sec  also  a prixo 
essay  On  the  Mineral  Banin  of  South  Walet,  by  Mr.  Booker 
(London,  and  CardifT). 

PnliticcU  and  Eeele$ia»tical  /)rc»'it'o/is.— Monmouth- 
shire ia  dirided  into  four  dcanurics,  Abergavenny,  Nc- 
Ihcrwent,  Newport,  and  Usk.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
Cunterbun',  and,  with  tho  exception  of  four  parislicK,  in  the 
diocese  of  Llamlaff.  Tlie  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  M>uimouth, 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  those  ofCwmyoy,  Oldcasile. 
and  Llanthony.  in  the  dioccM)  of  St.  David's.  The  benefices 
are  generally  of  very  small  value,  the  greater  propurimn 
producing  annually  les'»  than  120/. ; the  principal  are — 


Abergavenny,  Vicarage  . 
Llangibby,  liectory  ", 
Llanover  with  Mam*l 
bilad  and  Trevethen  / Vica 
chapelrics  J 

Llativair-Kilgtdin,  Rectory 
Mitchel  Troy  with  in  , 
Cwraoman  P”’''” 
Portscw’it  with  St] 

Pierre  and  Sud- /Rectoric 
brook  j 

Trelleck  wi(b  i,,- 
Pc.i«U 


. 451 

C.  K.  Tvnte,  E^n. 

. 477 

W.  A.  Williams.  Esq. 

age,  601 

Chapter  of  Llandafl*. 

. 395 

Sir  Charles  Moi^n. 

y.  398 

Duke  of  Beaufort. 

1.  432 

Charles  Lewis,  Esq. 

. 430 

The  King  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall. 
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The  churches  are  g:cncralty  very  small  and  frequeully  of 
Nonnan  architecture,  uf  which  Malpas  otTors  a good  sped* 
men. 

Two  members  of  parliament  arc  returned  for  the  county ; 
the  polling-places  arc,  Monmouth,  Aberga\cnny,  Usk. 
Newport,  and  the  Hock  Inn  in  the  Parish  of  BeJwelly: 
Monmouth  is  Ihu  place  of  election.  The  osaizes  arc  hold 
at  Monmouth  by  the  judges  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  in  their 
route  from  Hereford  to  Glomeater.  The  quarter-sessions 
are  held  alternately  at  Monmouth  and  at  Usk.  Poor  law 
Unions  have  been  ruriiiuil,  and  workhouses  altered  or 
erected  at  Ab«»ijavenny.  Chepstow,  Motimouth.  Newport, 
and  Pontypool.  The  priticipal  gentlemen’s  residences  are, 
Treclegar,  Uanover,  Troy,  Pontypool  Park,  Pierceflcld. 
Llniitiiio  Ciessenny,  Clytha,  Llanweru.  Cddbrook,  and 
LlauvihangolCrucuoiT.  a gloomy  but  lieaulitul  place,  having 
one  broad  a\*enue  of  old  Scotch  firs  in  front,  and  a second 
of  very  Qnc  Spanish  chesiiuts  at  the  back,  w iih  the  Skyrrid. 
wheneo  the  prosjiect  is  mognillcent,  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  grounds. 

History  <ind  Monmouthshire  at  the  time 

of  the  Homan  invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures.  who 
made  the  then  important  town  of  Cuurwent  tlidr  capital- 
7'he  Silures  remaineil  unmolested  by  tlic  Romans  until 
England  was  subdued,  and  successfully  resistc<l  their  arms 
until  the  reign  of  Ves|iasian,  when  they  were  coiiqiierod  by 
Julius  Frontinus  ; from  this  time  the  KonianBOccupicd  their 
country,  until  a.d.  4Us,  a period  of  33U  years.  The  history 
of  this  district  during  a puriixt  iimnediately  subse<]uent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Homans  is  uncertain  and  obscure;  in 
the  legends  that  exist,  Monmouthshire  is  often  a con^picu- 
ous  scene,  iU  sovereigns  Ulher  Pondragon  and  Arthur 
[Arthl’k]  ore  manefiously  extolleii,  and  Caerleon  is 
mentioned  as  a place  of  great  splendour  and  importance. 
During  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxons 
and  the  Welsh  princes  were  continually  in  a state  of  war- 
fare ; the  Saxons  dnivo  back  their  adversaries  and  confined 
them  within  the  narrower  limits  which  now  form  the 
boundarie.s  of  Wales  and  Momuouthsliire,  and  compelled 
thorn  to  pay  tribute.  Wales  was  now  divided  into  three 
principalities.  Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheubarlh.  Mon- 
mouthshire, once  within  the  limits  of  Deheubarlh.  after- 
wards formed  at  some  limes  a separate  district  under  the 
name  of  Gwent,  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Murganwg. 
or  the  kinedom  of  Glamorgan.  I’he  jM.*tty  princes  w ho  shared 
Monmouthshire  were  generally  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Olamurjxan,  but  withheld  their  tribute  whenever  tiicsc 
kings  were  not  in  a condition  to  tnifurcc  the  paymeiit. 
Occasionally  they  aimed  at  indejiendence;  a savage  attempt 
to  obtain  freedom  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  983. 
They  were  also  bold  enough  to  resist  the  Knglish  kinjn». 
Alfred,  wc  llnd,  made  proparution.H  to  sulnlue  Caerleon,  and 
Canute  entered  Gwent  in  1034,  aiul  defeated  the  priiu-e  of 
South  W’alcs.  It  is  a subject  of  dispute  whether  Mon- 
mouthshire was  ever  wholly  conquered  by  tlie  Saxons ; but  as 
(hey  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  and  Caerloon,  and 
Harold  built  a castlo  at  Purtscuitl,  it  may  be  conceived 
that,  if  the  whole  district  was  not  actually  in  their  power,  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  speedily  overcome.  The 
Nurman.s,  after  their  invasion  of  England,  could  spare  no 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Wales;  they  thcruforo  invited 
tile  barons  to  make  incursions  at  their  own  oxponsc.  and 
rewarded  them  with  the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  sub- 
dued. They  held  those  lau'ls  by  feudal  tenure  under  the 
crown,  built  castles  upon  them  fur  thcimielves  and  towns 
for  their  followers.  The  sites  of  about  26  castles  have  been 
Irnrcd  in  Monmouthshire  alone.  ‘Thcjie  laiuls,’  says  En- 
dcrlie,  ' being  holdcn,  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  ad- 
ininister  justice  unto  their  tenants,  were  invested  with 
divers  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  so  that  tlie 
writs  of  ordinary  justices  out  of  the  king's  courts  were  nut 
current  among  them.  But  in  case  of  strife  between  two 
barons'  marchers,  concerning  their  territories  or  confines, 
fur  want  of  a superior  they  had  recourse  to  the  king,  their 
■upreme  lord,  and  justice  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  realm.'  Such  was  the  wretched  state 
of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  Monmouthshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  raarches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  Vlll.,  in  the  27lh 
year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government  of  the  lords 
marches,  dividi^  Wales  into  twelve  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England.  Monmouthshire  however  was 
not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Welsh  until  a 
later  period  of  our  history;  it  was  not  annexed  to  the  Ox- 
P.  C.,  No.  954. 


ford  circuit  until  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  remaiiicid 
partly  under  the  aulhurity  of  llie  lords  murchers’  wurt, 
which  was  nut  abolished  until  iri89. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  hisluricul 
events  which  look  place  m the  county  of  which  we  ireuV. 
Henry  II.  suiml  and  garrisuned  the  town  and  castle  «>l' 
Coerleun,  in  liis  progress  to  Ireland,  in  1171.  Iii  a subse- 
quent year  it  was  wre»te<l  from  him  by  .lorwerth  up  Uwmu, 
Henry  III.  ni.ide  two  ex|cditi»iis  agnin*.t  the  cohlle  ef 
Grosroout,  which  harl  in  earlier  times  belonged  1u  the 
families  of  Rreos  and  Cantihipe:  having  taken  it.  he  ciiii- 
veyed  it  to  Hubert  de  Burch,  but  again  seized  it,  nnd  after- 
wards annexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  I^aiicasUn-,  Owen  Gleii- 
dwr  [Glrndwk)  was  ilercated  at  U»k  and  at  Gro^inoiit  in 
1405.  There  i.s  a tradition  that  this  chieflain,  after  he  was 
subdued,  d)sgui-cd  himself  ns  a shepheid,  assumed  tltt^ 
name  of  John  of  Kent,  resided  with  his  daughter,  muriied 
into  the  anlient  fiimily  of  Scudaiivirfi  of  Kentclmrch.  about, 
a mile  distant  from  Gro>mont,  that  he  died  hero,  and  w:m 
buried  in  Grosmont  church.  Usk  Cavlle  was  fiequently 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  town  and  country  surrutirding 
it  were  many  times  laid  wa.sle.  Clu-pstow  Castle  was  con- 
sidered an  important  fortress  during  the  Hchellioii : the 
king  retained  it  till  1645;  it  was  then  taken  and  retaken ; 
afterwards  Cromwell  marched  against  it  in  person,  and 
compelled  a surrender.  Martin  iho  regicide,  after  a con, 
flnement  of  twenty  vears,  dicrl  here.  He  d«>es  not  appear  to» 
have  been  rigorously  treated,  Raglan  Ca.stle,  after  a long? 
re-^islance.was  surrendcretl  to  Sir  Thomas  Fuirfox,  wluaW- 
siegvd  it  in  person  in  ir»4G. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Monmouthshire  has 
caused  its  occupiers  at  all  enrlv  periods  to  fortify  it  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  ^Ve  find  consequently  nuuxy  Roman 
encampments,  and  castles  of  different  dates  of  arcliitecliire.. 
Tlic  encampments,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  bvva 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Coxe  nn  thu  map  published  with  bk  his- 
tory; they  uro  disjKT^d  pretty  generally  over  the  county, 
but  arc  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NewpoK 
than  in  other  parts.  Two  Roman  roads  traversed  this 
county:  the  Via  Julia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  ilie 
Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwanls  to  Neath ; anA 
Akeman  Street,  running  eastwards  from  Caerwent  ovvr  llw 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  whitU 
antiquaries  have  arknowlcilged  to  bo  Roman  are,  Isra 
rum  (Caerleon),  Venta  Sdurum  (Caerwent),  aud  Goban- 
nium  (Abergavenny).  Horsley  has  fixed  the  stations  Bur- 
rium  and  Blcstium  at  Usk  and  Monmouth,  but  the  correet- 
nesH  of  his  assertion  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  |>rinci|>al  castles;  in  somu 
instances  great  portion  of  the  original  building  remains,  m 
others  demolitum  and  decay  have  l>een  extensive  or  com- 
plete: — Abergavonnv,  Caerleon,  Caldecot,  Cosiel  Glas, 
Chepstow,  Dinhain.  Crosmont,  IJanfair,  Llangibby,  Llan* 
vnehes,  Llanvair,  Mumnoulh,  Newport,  Pencued,  l*enlu»w, 
Raglan,  Skenfrith,  Striguil,  Usk,  and  White  Castle. 

Very  anlient  dwelling-houses  are  seen  at  St.  Pierre;. 
Moin's  Court,  Pencoed,  Machen,  Werndee,  and  Treowen., 
St.  Juliana,  now'  altered,  was  formerly  the  rcsidenco  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  this  country  arv 
Tintern  and  Llanthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of 
Tinlem  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Wye, 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  aud  tower  of 
the  building  have  fullen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation.  Itsstyloiua 
transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated;  ‘so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition’  (says  Mr.  Rickman)  ‘and  delicacy 
of  execution,  it  vields  to  few  edifices  in  the  kingdom.'  Tlv.- 
abbey  was  founded  in  1 131  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Wallec 
dc  dare,  aii^  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  building  of  ihtr 
church  was  commenced  by  Roger  do  Bigml,  earl  of  Norlblk; 
the  abbots  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  in 
1268.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  28lh  of  Henry  VIII.,  U* 
Henry,  the  second  carl  of  Worcester,  and  the  whole  is  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Llanthony  Abbey 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  Vale  oC 
Ewios,  a portion  of  the  northern  promontory  of  the  hundredi 
of  Abergavenny.  The  abbey,  built  like  a catbodrul,  was  i)i 
the  shape  of  a Roman  cross,  aud,  though  of  small  dint^nr 
sions,  was  well  proportioned.  Tho  building  is  of  Ui« 
twelfth  centur}’,  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Tintern,  anil  in 
a style  of  transition  from  Norman  to  early  English  archi- 
tecture. Through  neglect  only  a small  portion  of  the  builA> 
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ing  remains;  end  unless  inrrcased  care  it  taken  of  it,  it 
will  nut  be  long  before  this  portion  falU  to  (he  {^und.  An 
account  of  (he  foundation  and  history  of  Llantiiony,  irritten 
in  Latin  by  a monk  of  (he  abbey,  may  he  (bund  in  Dug- 
dale’s  * Monosticun : * it  is  translated  by  Atkins  in  (he 
‘ History  of  Gloucestershire.'  The  site  was  granted  to 
Richard  Arnold  at  the  dissolution  of  nionastortes,  and  by 
u purchase  of  Auditor  Harley  became  a part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  tlie  earl  of  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  Tintern  and  Llanthony,  Tanner  mentions 
the  following  religious  houses  {Monmoulhsh.,  in  A’o/t7. 
Monas.) : — 

Abergavenny  . A priory,  which  remained  until  the 
general  supprt^ssion. 

Bassaleg  . • A Benedictine  priory. 

Caerleon  . . A Cistercian  abbot  and  monks. 

Goldrliff  , . A priory,  founded  in  II 13,  and  afler- 

wbrIs  united  to  Tewkesbury.  It 
was  granted  to  Eton  College  in  the 
2l)lh  of  Henry  VI.  The  colk^e  was 
deprived  of  it,  but  subsequently 
regained  possession. 

Gracedieu  . . A small  Cistercian  abbey. 

St.  Kyncmark  orl  A priory,  in  existence  before  a-d. 
Kmmerry  ./  1241. 

1 , , f NearGrosniont,  a cell  of  Black  Monks, 

an  ywan,  orJ  subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Lira,  in 
Uan8»m 

Llantnmam  . A Cistercian  abbey. 

Malpos  • . NeurCuerleun,ai'eIlofCIuniac  Monks, 

to  the  priory  of  Mont&cutc,  in  So- 
mersetshire. 

Monmouth . .A  priory  of  Black  Monks,  who  came 
from  Anjou  in  the  retgn  of  Henrv- 1. ; 
also  two  liuipitaU.  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  the  other  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Newport  . . Situated  * by  the  key  beneath  the 

bridge*  was  a house,  probably  of 
Knars  Preachers,  for  such  was 
grante<l  in  the  .35th  of  Henry  VllL 
Slrigil  • • An  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  to  the 

abbey  of  Corneille,  iu  Nurmaiidy. 
Dsk  . . . An  old  hospital  and  a priory. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Chepstow  may  be  seen  the 


remains  of  Mathern,  formerly  the  episcopal  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Llandaff.  The  palace,  now  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  was  built  by  diftcrvnt  bishops  in  the  filleenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  last  bishop  who  resided  here 
died  in  I7U6.  Three  druidical  stones  of  considerable  size 
arc  standing  near  the  village  of  Trellcck,  and  several  more 
may  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

(Corporation  and  Boundary  Bepstrls:  Coxes  Hist,  of 
Moftmouthsh. ; Manu/ac.  of  Iron  ; ArcJupolo^a  ; &c.) 

The  AVolsh  language  still  prevails  in  the  billy  district 
bordering  on  Brecknock  and  Glamorganshire. 

Statistics. 

Ptypulafiou. — Monmouthshire  is  chiefly  a raining  county, 
and  Iho  extensive  workings  carried  on  for  obtaining  its 
valuable  products  of  iron  and  coal  have  produced  a remark- 
able increase  of  population  in  tlie  south-west  part  of  the 
county  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century’. 
The  parishes  of  Aberyslwitb,  SU  Woollos  Newport,  Myn- 
yddyslwyn,  and  Bedwelty.  which  containeil  loss  than  fiooo 
inhabitants  in  18Ui,  were,  in  18-31,  reckoned  to  contain 
2I,6UO;  of  those  the  male  inhabitants  chiefly  employed 
in  the  pits  and  mines,  and  in  removing  tho  coals  anu  iron- 
ore.  The  process  of  forging  the  iron  and  otherwise  preparing 
it  for  further  purposes  had,  in  183),  created  manufacturers 
to  tho  number  of  200t)  at  Trevethan  and  Ponlypool;  at  Up- 
per-Lanover  360,  at  Aberystwith  250,  at  I.Anwenarlh  64,  at 
Monmouth  60,  and  50  or  60  in  other  places.  Tho  prepara- 
tion of  tin  employs  300  men  at  Panleaguc,  Lower  Lanvrcchra, 
and  Rogerslone.  Iron-wire  is  manufactured  at  Chaiicl 
Hill  by  60  men;  (he  preparation  of  colours  from  lead  and 
sugar  of  lead  employs  76  men  at  Muryddmacn,  and  the 
manufacturu  of  jaioimicd  tin  is  not  quite  extinct  at 
Usk. 

Of  26,910  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  .3293 
are  employed  in  the  manufactures  fq>eciflcd  above;  7635 
are  cngagetl  in  a^cultural  pureuits,  and  7173  are  employed 
as  labourers  in  labour  not  agricultural.  In  1811  Mun- 
muuthshiro  rankinl  the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
counties,  but  in  1831  it  was  os  low  down  as  (ho  thirty-first 
in  the  list. 

Thu  following  table  exhibits  a summary  of  tho  {lopulatiun, 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  tukun  in  1831. 


11U.NDKED8, 

CIUES, 

M 

noRoL'niis. 

ilOUHES 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FBRSONS. 

(uhabiUd. 

Fanilir*. 

tluiki- 

l««. 

Pnin- 

ImUlifd. 

FamnU'* 

chicljr 

t-BDplujfMl 

ID  Airri- 

VUttlkM. 

Famihci 

cliioSy 

■MIlllflM- 
nikl  bun- 

AH  other 
Faniili«>« 
ant  cum- 
prit^il  in 
thr  two 
precrxl- 

1 

■ 

Abt^gavenny 

5,615 

6.057 

33 

333 

1091 

3179 

1787 

16,500 

14.316 

30.818 

8,949 

Caldirot  , 

2,222 

2,393 

13 

98 

■ 1 

1051 

387 

5,758 

5,591 

11,319 

2.852 

Ragland 

1,575 

1,652 

14 

lOi 

El 

399 

4.095 

3.842 

7,9.37 

2,0  >6 

Skenfreth  . 

615 

877 

3 

29 

K 1 

1-18 

150 

2,022 

1,92h 

3.950 

1,106 

Dsk  . 

1,864 

2.004 

20 

10“ 

622 

640 

642 

4,907 

4,777 

9.664 

2.588 

Wentlloog  . 

5,427 

5,764 

72 

230 

1126 

2594 

2044 

1.5,477 

13,999 

29,476 

8.193 

jVIonmouth 

894 

1,164 

1.5 

29 

138 

615 

411 

2,336 

2,580 

4,916 

1,276 

Totals  . 

18,612 

19,911 

170 

987 

5614 

8626 

5671 

51,095 

The  population  of  Monmouthshire,  at  each  of  the  four 
following  periods,  was:— 


Main. 

Fraisln. 

T«>UJ. 

Inc.  per  ctfitt. 

1801 

22,173 

23,409 

45,582 

1811 

30.987 

31.1  10 

62,127 

36'29 

1621 

37,278 

.35,.555 

71,8.33 

15*63 

1831 

51,095 

47,035 

96,130 

36T>0 

showing  an 

increase  between  tliu  first  and  last  periods  of 

62.546,  nr  more  than  115  |>er  cent,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  58  per  cent,  beyond  the  whole  rate  of  inervaMe 
ihrougliout  England. 

County  Ktfiensrs.  Crime,  — Tlie  suras  ex^icndcd  for 

the  relief  of  Uic  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 


C, 

t.  d. 

IHOl 

were  18,283,  being 

8 0 fur  each  inhabitant. 

18M 

. . 28.247 

9 • M 

1621 

..  26.040  „ 

7 3 .. 

1831 

26,613  „ 

5 5 

Thu  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March.  1838,  was  18,302/.:  and  assuming  that  tho 
population  had  incrcoMHl  from  1 8.1 1 lo  1 838  in  the  same  rate 
of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  18.11.  the  hImivu 
sum  givus  an  arenigc  of  3*.  for  each  inhabitant.  Theso 
averages  are  below  those  for  tho  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Tiiu  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor  rate,  covmly-rate, 
and  other  local  pur]x>ses,  in  tlie  year  ending  25th  March^ 
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1833.  was  37,82-1/.  4^.,  ami  vas  levied  upon  the  various 
dejicriptions  of  property  a&  follows:--* 

On  land  . . £27,806  4t. 

Dwelling-houses  . 6,998  .3 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  . 1,030  2 

Munurial  promts,  navigation,  &c.  1,989  15 


Total  £37,824  4 

The  amount  expended  was— 

Tor  the  relief  of  the  poor  , , £28,958  19s. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1,868  12 

For  other  purposes  . . 7.203  10 


Total  money  expended  £38,031  1 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  183-C  1835,  1836,  1637,  and  1838,  Ihoru  were  raised 
37,706/.  13«..  32,669/.  5s.,  31,191/.  Us.  (not  spcciQed  in 
1837),  and  28,711/.  respectivc'ly ; and  tho  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  hillows:— 


1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

£. 

£. 

A.  «. 

£ 

£ 

For  ttie  r«U»f  of  llic  poor  2JJBS6 

23S05 

S£.3;6  16 

W.4H7 

19.302 

ill  rail* of  lav,  remora}  of  1 9U? 
p*a|i«-r«,  itc.  . 1 

1,325 

1.02U  15 

896 

-IGS 

Faymeula  luirartU  the ) 

5.S51 

6,m  14 

notstvea. 

7.128 

ewuBtjr-rat*  . | T.2\9 

For  all  oibot  ]>nrpoai‘«  ) 

2471  U 

1,375 

l.tM9 

1 Tettel  inou-^  expeacled  £3J/tl32 

33,537 

31.853  16 

2?J«7 

The  saving  effected  in 

the  sum 

expended  in  1638,  as 

compared  with  that  exiicndod  in  1834,  was  therefore  9555/. 
15#.,  or  about  254  cent. ; and  the  sum  expended  fur  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  183S  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
9324/.,  or  about  33}  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  tru*ls  in  Monmouthshire,  as 
ascertaiiiL-d  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4tli  Win.  IV., 
eliap.  80,  W.VS  1 1 ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  315.  The  annual  income  arising  from  toils  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statulo-duty  in  1835  was 
31,962/.  7s.,  ami  tho  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows:— 


£. 

s. 

</. 

Manual  labour  * 

3.M3 

15 

0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 

760 

16 

0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 

1,330 

7 

0 

T.and  purchasurl  . . 

157 

U 

0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
'i  tudesinun’s  bills 

69 

6 

0 

885 

2 

0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  sur\cyor 

1,094 

3 

0 

1.AW  charges  « . . 

341 

15 

0 

Interest  of  debt  . . 

3,363 

3 

0 

Improvements  . . . 

2,908 

1| 

0 

Debt  paid  off  . . • 

685 

16 

0 

Incidental  expenses  . . 

262 

17 

0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per* 
formed  « . , 

599 

10 

0 

Total  expenditure  £16.572 

3 

0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for 

tho  relief  of  (he  poor,  was  49  4U/.  174'.,  disbursed  as 

fol- 

lows : — 

f. 

t. 

d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs.  &c. 

263 

14 

0 

Gaols,  houses  of  rurrectiuii,&c.,and  main' 
laining  prisoners,  £ce 

1,794 

10 

0 

Shire-halls  andcourts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c. 

66 

16 

0 

Prosecutions  . . , 

1,129 

19 

0 

Clerk  of  tho  peace 

319 

17 

0 

Coiiveyaiico  of  prisoners  beforo  trial 

211 

11 

0 

„ of  iransiHirts  . 

118 

15 

0 

Vagrants,  appreliemling  and  conveying 

49 

18 

0 

Constuhles,  high  and  s|H:cial 

44 

19 

0 

Con>iier  . . 

1 17 

8 

0 

payment  of,  principal  and  interest 
MuiceUaneous  . . , 

475 

0 

u 

318 

7 

0 

Total  expenditiiro  £4,948 

17 

0 

The  number  of  perwns  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  )>enods  ending  with  1H20,  Is27,and 
1834,  were  282,  412,  and  741  res|>cctivelv,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  4U  annually  in  tho  first  period,  of  59  in  tho  second 


period,  and  'of  106  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of 
)>er»on8  tried  at  quarter-sessiuns  in  each  of  the  yean  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out 
of  the  county  rates,  were  60,  53,  and  48  respectively.  Among 
t he  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for— 
1S31.  im  1833. 
Felonies  . . 51  48  43 

Misdemeanors  .955 
The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  64,  56,  and  52  res)>cctiTely. 


1831. 

1939. 

1833. 

The  number  convicted  was 

42 

37 

28 

Acquittcil  , . 

29 

10 

15 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

12 

8 

3 

There  were  19?  persons  charged  in  1837  with  crimes  at 
the  as-sizes  and  sessions  in  Monmouthshire.  Of  these  10 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4 of  which 
were  common  assaults;  24  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence;  145  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence;  not  any  were 
rburged  with  malicious  offences ; 8 for  forgery  and  uttering 
counterfeit  coin;  7 for  riot,  and  3 fur  keeping  disorderly 
houses,  or  tho  whole  number  committed  131  were  con- 
victed, 37  Were  acquitted,  3 wero  not  prosecuted,  and  no 
bill  was  found  against  26.  Of  those  convicted  5 were  trails' 
ported  for  life,  5 for  fifteen,  7 for  ten,  and  6 for  seven 
years;  1 was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  5 were  imprisoned 
for  two  years  or  above  one  year,  22  for  one  year  or  above 
six  months,  and  77  fur  six  months  or  umler  ; 3 were  fined. 
Or  the  whole  number  of  offenders  156  were  males,  and  41 
females;  57  could  neither  read  nor  write,  116  could  read 
and  write  innierfcclly,  10  could  read  and  write  well,  not 
any  had  been  instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  5 could  not  bo 
ascertaineil 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  4347.  Of  these  2466  wore  freeholders, 
418  leaseliuldcrs,  339  copyholders,  1100  occupying  tenants, 
13  trustees  U mortgagees:  being  one  in  23  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  m 6 of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  There  was  no 
conti^t  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  representation  of 
this  county.4^ 

MonmoutKshiro  contains  5 savings’  banks:  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under:— 

1831  1833.  1831.  1835. 

Kinabrrc4d«no«il<in  « . 1.&34  1.43&  1.8^  l.t«t 

Amount  of  438.910  447,I6«  449,S:.‘l 

The  various  sums  placctl  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836, 
1937,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


183G.  18^.  1838. 


Depo-  Dr-[H>- 

Drpo- 

tiUifa.  Df)>o<iU.  «b>r». 

Depoaji*. 

•ilot*. 

Not  exM-edto^ /2i)  i.I69  dfl.rm  1,256 

a‘8.663 

1.3-J6 

„ Mr  657  19-tM  706 

*0.761 

22,‘t6 

M iw  224  1530  S-42 

16.321 

17-248 

„ 150  as  6.653  66 

jj 

8.7•^ 

100  17  S.W»5  20 

so 

3.4H6 

AUne  .200  3 746  9 

56.1 

9 

etc 

2.126  53.033  2,lf96 

57,884 

2,505 

' £2;315 

J^dumtif/u. — The  following  suniiuary  is  taken  from  tho 

PHrliameiilary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  lliu 

sessiun 

of  ls35. 

SrlMwl*. 

fichoUn. 

Tout. 

Infant  schools  . 

9 

Numl>cr  of  children  at  such  schools; 

uges  from  2 to  7 ycar&:— 

Males  . . 

61 

Femulus 

78 

Sex  not  specified  . 

46 

— 

163 

Daily  schools  , , 

196 

Number  of  vhildrcii  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  4 to  14  U'uis:— 

Mules  . . 

2.689 

Females  . . 

2.277 

Sox  not  s)>e<ified  • 

1.511 

6,477 

Schools 

205 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 

stniction  , • 

6,645 

Suinluy-schools  . • • 

160 

2X9 
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Number  of  chiblrcn  at  tsuch  «rbooU ; 
ages  fioai  4 to  i 6 \ can  : — 

Mnlw  . . f«,I57 

Female*  . . 4,^^! 

Sox  not  siHTilled  . 2,507 

12,545 

Assuming  ihnt  the  population  botnoen  Uic  a(;cs  of  2 aiul 
15  ycara  baa  inereahud  in  the  aamu  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  ainec  1^21.  an'l  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  the  smue  ratio  since  1431  as  in  the 
ten  years  ^ireix'ding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  belueen  llie  Ug^cs  of  2 and  15  tlius  found  residing 
lit  Mumnoulhshire  III  1833  was  about  35.UU0.  Seventeen 
tSunday-schouls  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other 
school  exists,  nud  the  children  (6S5  in  number)  who  are 
in\lructed  therein  cannot  be  supposctl  to  attend  any  other 
achool ; at  all  other  places  Sununy-school  children  have 
opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in  what 
number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uiu'ertain.  Eleven 
schools  containing  547  children,  which  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  *arious  places,  ami  du- 
plicate entry  is  tbereforo  known  to  have  been  thus  far  cro- 
ateil;  at  several  of  the  Sunday-schools  a few  are  receiving 
instruction  who  are  upwards  of  2U  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  fur  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairlv  estimate  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  2 and  15  years  are  under  instruc- 
tion ill  this  county. 


Matntenonrt;  qf  School*. 


ScM*. 

bm.  1 

Vh».  1 
IM,  1 

Stbl*. 

sa>u.  I 

, **[•!*! 

Inriuit  S<’lio<iU 

_ 

; 

9 

- 

— 1 

i — 

1>4I|V 

IT 

7W 

10 

H6 

SaD<ia%  Scl»iiwl, 

2 

2/2 

151 

12,0^9 

1 ! 

' J7 

6 

1 277 

Total 1 

i I!) 

i.ms 

l&i 

12.77®j 

151  j 

1 3.654 

1 1.745 

The  scIkiuIs  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Scholar*. 

Infant  schcKus  . . _ 

Daily  schools  , , 6 containing  136 

Sunday-schools  . . 01  . 9,3‘J6 

The  schools  established  since  1818  ana — 

Srhotari. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  114  containing  3,3U5 
SnndayschooU  . . 146  . 12,122 


Sixteen  lioarding-schools  arc  included  in  the  number  of 
dady  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confiueil  to  the  rhddreu  of  parents  of  the  Ks- 
labhshed  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  school*  established  by  DUsenters,  with  whuni 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Mothi^isis. 

Io;nding  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  8 schools  in 
this  county. 

MONfyCEROS.  fExTOMOsTOMATA,  vol.  IX.,  p.  458.] 

MONO'CKROS  (Iho  Unirurn),  a runstellaliou  of  Heve- 
lius,  surmunded  by  Hydra,  Cants  Major,  Orion,  and  Canit  i 
Minor.  Its  principal  stars  are  a*  follows: — I 


C 

No.  to 

('•Ulu^uf  ci( 

4 

1 

No.  ij 
CaUlocne  of 

|1 

!! 

U 

11 

Ei 

i 

il* 

u 

A* 

a 

744 

6 

17 

839 

5 

3 

751 

6 

k 

18 

840 

5 

D* 

•1 

765 

6 

9 

19 

s;3 

5 

a 

5 

761 

'll 

20 

864 

6 

7 

786 

6 

m 

22 

887 

4i 

b 

8 

794 

4 

25 

938 

6 

Id 

hoc 

6 

u 

26 

944 

6 

e 

13 

612 

61 

P 

28 

983 

5 

/ 

13 

813 

5 

29 

994 

6 

g 

14 

819 

ii 

q 

30 

1U27 

6 

A 

15 

827 

(82) 

793 

6 

16 

837 

(95) 

1041 

6 

MONOCllORD  one.  and  yapfo.  * string),  an  in- 

strument of  one  string,  uMjd  by  rc.iUy  scieutidc  miisiciaiiK, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  dcmonstraling  tbo  rela- 
tive proportions  of  musical  sounds.  It  is  composed  of  a 
board,  or  rule,  ilivided  and  subdivided  into  various  |)arts, 
and  of  a string  distended  between  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  tbo  rule.  There  should  also  be  a 
muveahlo  bridge  applicable  to  the  graduated  litie,  in  order 
to  Slop  the  string  nt  the  distances  required,  leaving 
both  hands  of  the  operator  at  liberty;  but  this  is  not 
iiidisiKinsable.  The  invention  of  the  Mimochnrd  is  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  and  Ptolemy  measured  and  proved  all 
hi*  intervals  by  it.  Guido  also,  in  his  Microlugut,  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  gives  ample 
directions  fur  its  division,  according  to  hi*  system,  fur  a 
translation  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Haw  kins’s  Hit- 
tory,  i.  449.  In  Dr  Crotch’s  Elemettl*  qf  Mutical  Com- 
yotition  will  be  found  a simple  and  cheap  methud  of  con- 
structing a Monochurd,  with  plain  rules  for  dividing  it  fur 
common  practical  purposes. 

MONCXJONI)YI...EA.  M.  D'Orbigny’s  name  for  a snb- 
genus  of  Vntonidee,  which  be  describes  os  cquivalve^  in- 
(>quiiatcrnl,  sub-rotund  or  angulateil  with  a hinge  formed 
of  a large,  obtuse,  round,  carduul  tooth  in  each  valve,  but 
without  lateral  teeth.  Example,  Mmocondylcca  Para- 
guayana.  D’Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS  are  those  plants  which  are  now 
more  commonly  called  Kndogens.  [E.mxkiens.j  They 
derive  their  name  from  their  *ec“<l  having  generally  only 
one  cotyledon  ; but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  wlreui, 
which  pt».*cwt*s  a second  cotyledon  in  a rudimentary  slate. 
Usually  ihu  single  cotyledon  of  these  plants  rolls  up,  en- 
closing the  radicle  and  plumula,  so  that  the  embryo  appears 
to  l>e  a cylinder  with  no  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  its 
surface;  but  there  are  many  dcvialion*  from  this,  the  most 
striking  of  w hich  are  those  of  grasses  and  aquatic  Muno- 
cotvledons. 

MONO'CULUS.  [Binoculus,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410.]  N.  B. 
Tlic  figure  is  erroneously  placed  upside  down. 

MO'NODON,  the  Linnean  name  for  the  Saru'hal. 

MONODONT.V  (or  rather  Momodo.x),  Lamarck’s  name 
for  a genus  of  Trockid/r,  the  culuniulia  of  which  terminates 
abruptly  in  a tooth  or  notch.  It  is  the  Odoutis  of  Sowerby. 
[Trochid.*.] 

monogram,  a cipher  or  character  formed  by  an  in- 
terlacing of  lottera.  intended  us  an  abbreviation  of  a name, 
formerly  much  used.  Monograms  are  of  very  antieiil  dale. 
They  arc  not  uncommon  upon  Greek  coins.  e.-ipcciaUy  thore 
of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  They  likewise  occur  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Seleucidm.  and  are  found  upon  nmny  of  the 
family  coins  of  Rome,  though  not  uiwu  those  of  the  Kuman 
emperors  till  a late  period.  -p 

The  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ,  5^,  upon  the  coin*  of 
CoMstanline  the  Great,  is  well  known.  It  was  continued 
frequently  by  hissucceasors.  even  as  low  down  os  Alexander 
Comnenus  and  Tlieodorus  Lascuris,  and  was  also  placed  at 
one  pcriorl  u)H>n  the  Roman  labarum. 

Montfaucon,  in  his  * Paleeographia  Gra*ca,’  p.  144,  has 
given  a small  plate  of  tiionograius  used  on  coins,  and.  in 
antient  manuscripts,  to  represent  the  names  of  Greek  cities. 
Such  Will  also  be  found  in  Schlcger,  'Cominent.de  Ninno 
Alex.  M ,*  inh.  3;  and  in  Froelirh,  ‘ Amial.  Keg.  Syr.,’ 
tob.20.  Dr.  Charles  Cuinbe,  in  the'  Museum  Hunienanuiu,’ 

' 4lo-,  Ivond , 1782.  plate*  63  and  64,  lins  given  no  less  iliau 
four  hundred  and  twenty  monograms  which  occur  upon  the 
coinsof  (Jreck  states  ond  cities:  others  will  be  found  in 
inbb.  xiv.,  XV.  of  the  ' Veterum  Pupulorum  cl  Regum 
Numi  qui  in  Miisoo  Briiannico  asservantur,’  4to.,  Ix'iidon, 
1814. 

The  conjunction  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters  together  is 
not  uncommon  in  Greek  and  Roman  inscriniions/  Many 
of  ihi»se  of  the  Roman  lime  will  h**  found  in  Gerrard’s 
• Siglarium  Rmiianum,' 410.,  Ivond..  1792,  P8re  Menesiner 
has  preserved  those  of  many  of  the  popes.  Ducangc,  in 
his  ‘ Glossary.’  has  given  tobies  of  those  of  the  poi»es.  ctn- 
yierors,  and  kings  of  France.  Monograms  appear  upon 
almost  all  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  France  of  the  M>cund 
race,  that  i*.  from  a.i>.  751  to  987.  (Li'  Blanc.  7V«i7^ 
Utetnriqu’ d*^*  Monnnyp*  de  Frattre,  pp.  87-144.)  Egiiiliard 
gives  a*  a reason  for  Chorlemagne’s  using  a monogram  upon 
his  coins,  that  he  could  not  write;  and  Le  Blaiie  adds  that 
a great  many  bishoyw  did  tlie  same  for  the  same  reason, 
which  IS  absurd,  as  at  that  period  it  was  the  fashion  or 
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Europe  generBlIy.  They  appear  UMn  our  own  Saxon 
coiii-s  nml  especially  mx)n  ihoee  of  Alfred. 

Bariftch,  m his  ‘ Lc  Peintro  Graveur,'  has  ^iven  tables  of 
tne  monograms  used  by  the  German  and  Italian  engravers, 
llie  French  artists  rarely  used  monograms.  The  most  ex- 
tensive information  however  on  this  class  of  monograms 
will  be  found  in  the  best  edition  of  Brulliol’s  ‘ Dictionnaire 
desMunogrammes,  Marques  flgurf’es,  Lett  res  initiales.  Noma 
nbrf-gi^s,  &c..  avec  lesijuels  les  Peintres.  Dessinateum, 
Graveurs,  et  Sculpteursonl  d^ign<5  leun  Noms,*  2 tom.  4lo., 
Munich,  1H32. 

MONOrCA,  M.  de  BIainvill«*s  name  for  his  second  sub- 
class of  the  class  Paraeephaiephora,  [Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  .323.] 

MONOXEPIS,  a genus  of  macrurous  crustaceans  inter- 
nufliale  between  Porcel/ana  and  Megatopot  established  by 
M.  Sav. 

MONOMA'Nl.V.  [Is9\?cirv.] 

MONOMYA'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second  order 
of  Cuncfit/rm,  consisting  of  those  conchifers  which  have 
but  one  principal  muscular  impression  in  each  valve  of  the 
shell.  [Co.NciiiFBRA,  voUvii.,  pp.  431,433;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv..  p.  319.] 

MONONGAHELA.  [Mississippi,  River.] 
MONOa»HORUS.  [Salpid*] 

MONOPHYLLUS.  (Chkiroptkra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  23.] 
MONOPHYSITES.  [Eittychians.] 

MONOPLEUROBRANCHIAT’A,  M.  de  Blainville’a 
name  for  his  third  order  of  I\traeepft<Uophora  Monoiea, 
[Malacology,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  323,] 

MONCFlX)LY.  from  the  Greek  moRop6/ta(/ioyoirwXia), 
which  occurs  m Aristotle’s  Politick  (t.  11),  where  it  is  used 
simply  in  t he  $cn.se  of  a man  buying  up  the  whole  of  a com- 
roouiiy  so  as  to  be  the  sole  holder  of  it,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  it  at  his  own  price.  When  the  word  mo- 
nopulium  was  used  by  Tiberius  in  addressing  the  Roman 
senate  (Suet , Tib.,  c.  7)1,  be  thought  an  apology  necessary 
for  introducing  a new  word.  The  word  however  soon  came 
into  common  use.  The  term  monopoly,  which  literally  sig- 
nifies tingle  or  eole  telling,  is  us^  in  a constitution  of 
Zeno  (Cod,  iv.  59)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle, and  in  the  sense  of  what  our  law  understands  by  fore 
stalling,  engrossing,  regrating ; to  which  we  may  add 
Combining  to  keep  up  prices.  Zeno  declares  that  no  person 
shall  exercise  a monopoly  of  clothing,  fisli,  or  any  other 
thing  adapted  fur  food  or  use.  He  givea  no  definition  of 
inoniipoly.  The  term  however  must  ^ explained  from  the 
context,  from  which  it  appears  to  signify  any  means  by 
which  a person  gets  or  attempts  to  get  the  whole  of  any 
rummodiiy  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  price.  In  the  same  Constitution  be  forbids  all  combi- 
natiun  among  dealers  to  raise  the  prices  of  any  commodity. 
Zeno’s  punishment  for  monopoly  was  confiscation  of  the 
goods  or  the  offendpr  and  perpetual  exile. 

A monopoly,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  defined  by 
Cuke  (3  Inti.,  161,  c.  65,  ‘ against  monopolists,’ &c.)  to  be 
* an  institution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  his  grant,  com- 
mission. or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  person^  bodies  po- 
litic or  corporate,  of  or  for  iho  solo  buying,  selling,  making, 
working  or  using  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  person  or  per- 
Mns.  iHHltes  ]H)Iitic  or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained 
of  any  frctilmn  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
in  their  lawful  trade.’  In  Le  Cate  de  Monopoliet  (1 1 Co., 
H6.  />)  it  is  said  that  every  monopoly  has  three  inseparable 
mcideiiis — the  raising  of  the  price,  the  deterioration  of  the 
rommiMlity.aml  the  inipuverisliment  of  artificers  and  others. 
It  appc'ars  that  these  inseparable  incidents  were  considered 
as  tests  by  which  a grant  savouring  of  monopoly  might  be 
tried. 

Every  royal  grant  or  loiters  patent  tending  to  a monopoly 
ax  thus  defined  and  explained,  was  void.  The  crown  how- 
ever could  by  letters  patent  grant  and  create  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  buying  and  selling  when  such  grant  was  of  ge- 
neral use,  or  when  the  grant  was  to  an  inmvidual  who  had 
introduced  into  tlio  country  aomething  new  and  useful. 
This  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  o^n  abused  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  many  patents 
of  monopolies  fur  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  a certain  person 
the  sole  making,  impetting.  and  selling  of  playing  cards, 
which  grant  was  declared  void  by  the  judges.  (Le  Cate  de 
Mnnupoliet.) 

It  seems  then  tliat  the  word  monopoly  was  never  used  in 


English  law,  except  when  there  was  a royal  grant  autho- 
rising Boine  one  or  more  persons  only  to  deal  in  or  sell  % 
Certain  commodity  or  article. 

By  the  act  of  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3,  all  monopolies  and  all 
commissions,  grants,  licences,  charters,  and  letters  patent 
to  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  fur  tlW  sole 
buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing,  or 
of  any  other  monu|>olics,  are  declared  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  uttcriv  void  and  of  none  effect. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  statute  the  above 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  letters  patent  and  grants  of 
privilege  thereafter  to  be  granted  fur  fourteen  years  or 
under,  of  the  solo  working  or  making  of  any  new  manu- 
facture to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof,  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  so  as  aUo  such  letters  patent  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  or  mischievous  to  the  state,  or  generally  inconvenient. 
This  section  is  the  foundaium  of  the  present  law  as  to 
patents  for  inventions,  [Patents.] 

Copyright  and  patents  are  now  generally  placed  among 
monopolies  by  legal  writers,  but  not  correctly.  The  original 
legal  sense  of  the  teim  monopoly  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ; and  the  |K>werof  the  crown  to  grant  patents  is  now 
limited  and  defined,  as  well  as  the  several  formalities  to  ba 
observed  in  obtaining  them.  Any  patent  not  obtained  in 
due  form  is  vuiil;  and  the  term  monopoly,  as  above  ex- 
plained, has  legally  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  still  a vulgar  and  <*ommon  use  of  the  term  mo- 
nopoly, which  Is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  sense 
which  monopoly  had. 

If  a numWr  of  individuals  were  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  article  or  commodity,  and  if 
they  should  succ^  in  relling  such  article  very  cxtonsively, 
and  almost  solely,  such  individuals  in  popular  languagu 
Would  be  said  to  have  a monopoly.  Now,  as  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  advantages  given  them  by  the  law  over  other 
persons,  it  is  clear  they  can  only  sell  more  of  their  commodity 
than  Ollier  persons  by  producing  the  commodity  cheaper 
and  better.  Such  so-called  monopoly  then  is  neither  the 
old  legal  monopoly,  nor  does  it  rest  on  any  legal  privilege. 
Tlicre  would  however  be  no  objection  to  calling  it  a mono- 
poly in  the  antiont  sense  of  that  term,  if  the  word  were  not 
now  used  in  a bad  or  unfavourable  sense,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  real  monopolies  were  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  were  very  injurioua  to  the  nation.  Between 
a monopoly  aa  it  onco  existed,  and  a monopoly  as  it  is  now 
vulgarly  understood,  there  is  this  diflWence — Iho  former 
was  only  derived  from  a grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  often 
injurious  to  all  persona  except  the  patentee ; that  which  is 
now  vulgarly  called  a monopoly  is  nothing  more  than  ibe 
power  which  an  individual  or  a sot  of  individuals  acquire, 
by  means  of  capital  and  skill,  of  offering  something  to 
everybody  cheaper  and  better  than  they  bad  it  before,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  both  to  too  so-called  monopo- 
lists and  to  everybody  else. 

The  case  of  a number  of  persons  combining  to  produce 
and  sell,  or  to  buy  and  sell,  a thine,  haa  been  taken,  os  being 
unewhieh  is  the  moat  striking  and  oppreesive  kind  of  mono- 
poly, in  the  vulgar  sen.-o  of  that  term.  Au  individual  how- 
ever may,  in  thi.s  i>euse,  become  a monopolist : as  if  a inun 
should  buy  up  nil  the  fallow  in  Russia,  and  so  make  candles 
as  dear  aa  he  pleased  ; or  (to  lake  a case  which  would  appear 
a still  greater  act  of  monopoly,  as  being  more  sensibly  fell) 
as  if  a man  should  buy  all  the  corn  in  a country,  and  so 
raako  bread  as  dear  as  he  pleased.  Without  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a nation 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  it  is  enough  to  put  it  upon  those 
who  disapprove  of  such  wliolesale  buying,  to  say  bow  far, 
and  to  wnat  amount,  they  will  allow  a man  to  use  his  capi- 
tal and  exercise  his  commercial  skill ; for  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  deprive  a man  of  such  liberty  to  say 
exactly  how  far  such  liberty  sliould  go.*  Further,  if  such 
persons  wish  to  be  exact  in  their  language,  they  should  use 
another  word  than  monopoly,  which  had  once  a particular 
moaning,  as  above  explainea,and  signified  adifferuiit  thing 
from  that  which  they  call  a monopoly.  And  if  they  will 
apply  this  word  monopoly  to  a person  or  persons  who, 
by  industrv  and  skill,  and  the  judicious  emplovment  of 
capital,  maVe  and  sell  or  buy  and  sell  much  more  of  a thing 
than  anybody  else,  they  should  consider  whether — inasmuch 
as  buying  and  selling  are  free  to  all,  and  as  all  people  wish 
* At  Alheuc  Uu>re  a Uw  «hich  Umi  natoant  of  com  Uwl  a aaa 

could  buy,  (LyKis**  xavd  riv  (nrowwXwK.) 
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to  bujr  as  cheap  ai  they  can  and  as  good  as  they  can — they 
will  apply  this  word  in  an  invidiou*  sunw  lo  any  por- 
tion or  pvrson&  who  can  only  ct>mraaiid  customers  because 
tbo  customers  like  to  go  to  them,  or  because  the  rustuiuers 
can  got  the  thing  uuwhere  else,  owing  to  no  other  persons 
having  provided  themsedves  with  the  comnnHlity  for  sale. 

That  kind  of  mono|Hdy  or  stde-scUtng  or  dealing  which  is 
given  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  by  patents,  is  in  effeoi  a 
Kind  of  proivjrty  created  hy  law  for  the  benuflt  of  an  author 
or  inventor,  and  which  ho  could  not  vtleciually  acquire  or 
secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  It  is  not  however  n 
monopolv  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  has  ever  been 
used.  Whether  it  is  profitable  or  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nitv  is  a rjueslion  that  concerns  legislation. 

MONOSYLLABLE.  [^Syi.lahlk.] 

MONOrHALA'MIA.  Uiumrck’s  name  for  his  second 
division  of  including  one  genus  only,  viz. 

Ar>!r>nauta.  (Ckphalowda,  vol.vi.,  p.  426  ; Malacology, 
vol.  xiv„  p.  .121.] 

MONOTI!  ELITES.  [Eitachi  ans.] 

MONOTIGMA,  Mr.  Gray’s  name  for  a genus  of  turbi- 
nateil  shells  allied  to  Turritflfa. 

MONOTKKMKS.  M.  Geoffroy’s  name  for  certain  eden- 
tate mammals  which  IrnA'e  but  one  external  aperture  for 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  and  the  other  excre- 
ments. 

The  organs  of  generation  of  these  extraordinary  animals 
present,  os  might  be  anticipated,  singular  nnumalios.  The 
different  canals  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  last  opens 
into  llie  cloaca.  Their  intromittenl  male  organ  lies  hid, 
when  in  rcposi*,  in  a shi'ath  which  opens  by  means  of  a hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cloaca.  Their  uterus  merely  con- 
sisU  of  two  canals  whi.di  open  separately,  and  each  of  them 
hy  a double  orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  large,  and,  as 
in  the  male,  has  its  exit  in  the  cloaca.  It  was  fur  a long 
time  doubted  whether  ihe-*e  animals  were  oviparous  or  vivK 
parous,  but  there  is  now  every  rca*«n  for  believing  that  the 
voum;  are  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive, 
though  they  have  no  pouch,  they  still  possess  the  supernu- 
merarv  bones  which  exist  m tlie  Marmpialia,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  which  treats  of  the  last-named  ani- 
mals. In  other  parl.s  of  their  oosoous  slructuro  they  are 
remarkable  fur  |)ossessins  a sort  of  clavicle,  placed  more 
forward  than  the  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the  Of  /urcaioriut,  furcifarin  bone,  or  merry-thought  in 
birils;  the  coracoid  Ixine  also  reach»‘s  the  sternum.  The 
eyes  arc  very  small,  and  there  is  no  external  concha  to  the 
oar.  Two  genera  only  are  known,  lirhidna  and  Omiiho- 
rhvttrhus.  [Echidna  i Ownithoriiynchus.] 

MONOTKOPA'CE/E  areasinall  imiural  order  of  mono- 
petulous  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  upon  the  routs  of 
other  spocioa,  and  covered  with  brown  scales  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  Orobancliaccm,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  rei;ular  Auwers  and  muUilucular  ovary.  In 
natural  classifications  they  are  usually  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  EricacftP,  on  account  of  their  flowers  being 
munupotalous  with  hypigynous  stamens.  Monotroiia  hypo- 
pithvs,  found  in  fir  w«^s.  i<  the  only  European  species. 

JlONRO.  ALEXANDER,  M.D.mm  born  in  169?.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Chesoldcn.  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris, 
ami  under  Bourhaavo  at  l.,6ydon.  In  1718  he  returned  to 
Kdinburgh,  where  his  father  practised  as  a surgeon,  and  in 
the  following  year  wa.A  appoinu*d  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  G)m|>any  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in  conjunriinn 
with  Dr.  Alston,  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  fuundniioti  of  n school  of  mmli- 
nno  in  Edinburgh,  which  whs  soon  after  attached  to  the 
university.  It  was  also  at  the  suegcsiion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the  liuyal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
Imrgli  wa.s  eslabU^hed,  in  which  he  deliv«v(l  clinical  lec- 
tures on  surgery,  Dr.  Hulhurford  nt  the  >anie  timu  lecturing 
unmedicine.  In  17u9ho  rc-igned  tholucluri.'ship  on  anatomy 
to  his  son,  from  whuui  it  has  since  descended  to  his  grand- 
aou;  but  ho  retained  his  clinical  lucturoship  till  within  a 
short  jKjriod  of  his  death  in  1 767.  Ho  w.ia  a fellow  of  the 
Uoyal  SiM'iety  of  London,  and  a nieml)er  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris;  and  it  is  chiellv  to  his  ta- 
lents as  a lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  k<linburgh 
fti'tit  owed  the  celebrity  which  it  has  since  always  enjoyed. 

The  greater  pari  of  Dr.  Monro's  writings  are  contained 
in  tiHJ  Transactions  of  different  scientific  societies  esiH.vially 
in  those  publishecl  by  a Society  of  w hich  he  was  the  founder, 
Ainder  the  titlesof*  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,’  and 


‘ Essays  Physical  and  Literary.*  The  work  by  which  he  it 
chiufiy  known  is  bis  ‘ Osteology,’  which  was  first  published 
in  1 726,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted  in  a great  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  with  various  additions,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  HU  complete  works  were 
puhlUlwd  bv  Ins  sun,  in  one  volume  4lo.,  in  1781. 

MONROE.  J.AMES.  was  born  in  tbtMxmnty  of  West- 
moreland. Virginia,  on  the  Ifith  of  March,  1751,  of  a Scotch 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life;  but  he  seems 
to  have  soon  shown  great  decision  of  character,  liuving  en- 
tered the  army  a.s  a volunteer  at  the  ago  of  sixteen.  In 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  JerM‘ys  b®  wounded 
at  Trenton.  lie  was  then  a lieutenant,  and  on  his  recovery 
was  made  an  aid  to  Dird  Stirling  w ith  the  rank  of  major. 
Just  before  thcclosoof  the  war,  ho  was  appointed  colonel 
on  the  recommendolion  of  Ckmcral  Washington.  He  then 
went  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia, 
where  he  studied  law ; and  soon  after  represented  his  native 
county  in  llw  legislature ; and  was  alsti  app<nntod  to  the 
amncil  of  state.  In  1788  he  was  a member  of  tbo  Virginia 
Convention,  and  wb.4  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. After  it  came  into  operation,  ho  became  a candidate 
fur  a seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election,  fte  was  however  soon 
after  chosen  a senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  after  eonlinwing  in  that  binly  al>out  three 
years,  he  was  appointrsl  by  General  Washington  minister 
to  Krance  in  the  plai-e  of  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  had 
become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling  parly  in  that  country. 
It  was  thouglit  that  a well  known  member  of  the  party 
friendly  to  the  French  revolution  might  be  able  to  restore 
that  confidence  between  the  two  countries  which  was  already 
diminished  by  the  supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  his 
party  towarfls  Great  Britain. 

He  accordingly  endearoured  to  fulfil  this  object  of  his 
mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  nt  too  great  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  and  interest.^  of  bis  own  country.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  administration,  especially  after  the  avowed 
change  of  policy  by  Franco  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled  in  August,  1796.  It 
was  considered  by  the  Opjy»ilion,  Fiench,  or  Democratic 
party,  for  it  was  called  by  all  these  names,  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  for  his  altachnieiU  to  lilierul  )>rinciptes,  and  as 
tbo  majority  in  Virginia  bulunged  to  this  party,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  statu  in  1798-9.  Ho  held  the 
ottlcu  fur  three  years.  In  1802  he  was  npiiointeil  minister  to 
France,  and.  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Jivingston,  who 
was  already  in  Faris  and  engaged  m negotiating  the  mir- 
chase  of  New  Orleans,  he  suoceerled  in  efi'ecting  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  From  Franco  ho  went  to  Spain,  and  iheiKXj 
tu  Great  Britain,  os  minister,  where,  with  his  adjunct  Mr. 
Pinckney,  he  concluded  a treaty  in  1607,  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, disapproving,  rcfuseil  to  lay  bcfoic  the  senate.  Mr. 
Monroe  rctunied  homo  in  1806,  much  dissatisfied  that  ihu 
treaty,  which  had  been  with  groat  difllcnlty  effected,  bad 
been  recciveil  with  so  little  respect,  and  that  bis  return  hud 
lioen  delayed,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  competition  with  Mr.  Mudison  fur  the  presidency. 
He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opiHisiliun  in  Virginia, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  tho  popular  sympa- 
thioH  in  his  favour:  but  all  these  efforts  failed,  and  he 
oblniniHl  no  votes  in  his  own  slate  or  elsewhere.  By  moans 
of  Mr.  Jufierson  a reconciliation  was  brought  about,  nml 
Mr.  Monroe  was  then  mode  secretary  of  stale,  >ii  which 
ortico  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  president,  in  1816. 
hy  12H  A-oles  against  34.  So  prudent  and  conciliatory  had 
l>een  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course  of  nubliu 
affairs  interfored  with  his  popularity,  that  ho  was  elected 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a single  vole.  After 
Ills  term  of  olllce  expirol,  he  lived  u short  lime  in  Diuduii 
county,  in  Virginia,  where  ho  acceplcxl  the  ulliru  of  jusiico 
of  the  peace.  Ho  wav  aLo  u visitor  of  the  university  of 
\'irgintu.  Towards  tho  close  of  his  life  ho  removed  to  New 
York,  where  ho  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831.  Ho  left  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Hiiy  and  Mrs.  Guuverneur,  who  resided  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  had  marrieil  while  member  o(  Con- 
gress in  1 790. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  with  any  shining  qualitie.R, 
but  he  had  great  prudence,  unilisl  tu  great  firmness,  great 
regard  to  reputation,  sound  though  slow  judgnieiit,  and 
unwearied  pcrsui erunce.  He  no\ur  could  ha\c  attained 
the  dignity  of  the  prasiduiu-y  iiuleiiendeiit  of  hi.s  inlttnucy 
and  political  conueclion  with  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  it  is  no 
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small  praise  to  have  profited  as  he  did  by  these  favourable 
circumstances,  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking;  an 
example  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  nerse- 
veramw  can  acc(*mplish.  Hi*  manners  were  mila  and 
amiable,  but,  considering  the  society  he  had  always  kept, 
he  was  strangely  awkward  in  almost  all  that  ho  smd  and 
did  : he  used  odd  inappropriate  expression*,  and  often  said 
what  might  have  been  better  oniiltcd.  But  nil  this  was 
only  in  minor  matters;  he  genemlly  acte<l  wisely  and  saga- 
ciotisly.  He  had  unusual  succt^ss  in  making  fYiends.  and 
though  his  kindness  and  courtesy  would  in  most  people 
have  npiienred  inhineere,  it  always  teemed  to  come  fVom 
the  heart  with  him.  and  without  doubt  he  really  possessed 
much  of  the  benevolence  which  he  apj>eared  to  reel.  He 
was  even  a worse  manager  of  money  loatters  than  Mr. 
Jeffcison.  lie  was  ahvays  in  debt,  and  always  in  want  of 
money;  but  by  the  grouts  which  he  obtained  from  Orngn***, 
and  an  inhcritanco  derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  his 
rUughters  a competent  foiiuno,  (Cotnmuniaitton  /jvm 
firainin.) 

MONKO'V'IA.  [Massurada.Cwb.] 

MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  is  situ- 
nted  in  S0'*27^N.  lat.  and  S'*  49' E.  long.,  on  tlie  river 
I'rouillc,  hy  which  the  city  is  divided  into  unequal  {larts. 
It  is  one  <Bf  the  strongest  fortifle<l  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
works  baring  been  greatly  improveil  since  1818:  its  firm 
is  that  of  a pilygon  Hankoil  with  fourteen  bastions.  It  is 
suppnseil  that  Tilons  occupies  the  site  of  the  Koman  station 
which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Quintus  Cicero,  brother 
of  the  orator,  nipiinst  the  attacks  of  the  Eburones, 
Nervii,  and  other  Gallic  Irilies.  Having  fallen  to  ruin, 
it  was  fortified  anew  uImujI  the  year  15fi,  in  the  wars  of 
Merovmus,  but  was  abandoned  m 473,  and,  wilh  the 
country  about  it,  wo.s  uninhabitc<l  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. About  the  year  843  a hermitage,  and  then  a 
chapel,  deiiicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot : and 
some  lime  after.  Albenc,  count  of  Hainault,  having  rebuilt 
one  of  the  towers,  and  surrounded  it  with  a wail,  made  it 
liis  place  of  residence,  a circumstance  which  attracted  many 
other  inhabitants.  The  town  from  this  time  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it  thy  capital  of 
Hainault.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Mons 
sustained  a siege  against  Hugh  Caput,  and  about  fifty  years 
later  was  again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  In  1093, 
and  again  in  1 1 1 2,  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  b^ 
fire:  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
suffered  greatly  from  the  plague.  Count  Baldwin  IV„ 
who  then  reigned,  did  much  to  repair  these  disasters,  anil 
thus  gained  the  well-merifcHl  title  of  tlio  Restorer.  Under 
his  successor  Baldwin  V.,  iho  eitiions,  having  repulsed  the 
count  of  Brabant,  obtained  various  privileges,  among  which 
was  that  of  arming  and  organising  themselves  for  tlK> 
defence  of  the  city.  In  1290  the  *nty  was  enlarged,  and 
new  walls,  enclosing  a greater  area,  were  built.  In  the 
war  which  .lacquelmo  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault, 
sustained  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Mons,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  fell  into  his  hands  in  1436.  From  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of 
the  city  offers  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  appearance 
at  various  periotls  of  the  plague,  which  committed  great 
ravages,  under  the  roign  of  Charles  V.  klons  attained 
tlie  highest  degree  of  prosiierify  ; and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  Woollen  manufacture  carried  on,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  workmen  left  their  labour  the  streets  were  too 
narrow  for  the  traffic,  and  the  passing  of  carriagei* 
through  tliem  waa  forbidden.  Mauufai  tures  of  hard- 
ware were  also  pursue^!,  and  there  wero  severol  streets 
wholly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths.  This  state  of  prosperity 
was  rut  short  by  the  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1469, 
which  rausefl  the  inhabii.'ints  to  revolt,  and  they  f*r  some 
time  maintained  thtMOselres  under  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau ; 
hut  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  liavmg  been  treaeheruusly 
given  up  to  the  duko  of  .Alva,  the  count  capitulatwl,  against 
the  wish  of  the  people,  who  dei*larc<l  their  readiness  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  eily 
rather  than  surrender.  According  to  tho  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  dcsir^ 
it,  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  city.  Of  those  who  re- 
maituHl  a great  part  were  executed  at  Iho  stake  or  on  the 
Kaflold.  Mons  was  rjuiet  under  the  rule  of  the  archdukes  of 
A ustria,  but  its  commorco  and  its  splendor  passed  awoy  with 
thu  manufactUTors,  and  tho  loag  of  its  workmen  and  artists, 
iu  1678  wa»  mTusWd  by  Uio  Ftuuch  under  mar- 


shal Luxemburg,  but  the  siege  was  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1C91  the  city  was  again 
a.ssailed  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroye.l,  and 
nearly  all  tho  houses  were  in  ruin.s.  In  this  mcmurahlo 
siego  there  were  disrhargcil  a|;ainst  the  rnraparls  57,673 
balls;  5740  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town;  sometimes^ 
in  a single  night,  as  many  as  luOO  red-hot  shot  were  dis- 
charged, and  tho  besiegers  expended  throughout  the  attack 
597,800  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Mons  rcmaiittxl  in  pu^-.es- 
sion  of  the  French  until  the  pcaco  of  Kyswick.  They 
occupied  it  again  in  17UI.  and  were  liesieged  in  1709  by 
Frince  Eugene  and  the  duko  of  Marlborough,  to  whum  the 
town  capitulated  twenty-four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to 
Austria:  it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1746,  and 
reverted  to  Austria  once  more  in  1743.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792.  In  1794  it  was 
declarml  part  of  France,  and  was  tho  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment orJemappo  until  1814. 

Mons  is  entered  by  five  gates.  It  contains  76  slreels, 
beshlcs  a great  number  of  lanes.  The  foiiuer  are  for  tho 
most  |Mirt  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  There  aro  J684 
houses,  with  a population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St.  Wandru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hermitage  already  raonlioned,  is  a remarkable  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  The  proKUit  building,  the  firet  stone  of  w hich  w as 
laid  in  1460,  was  preceded  by  several  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed  by  fire.  The  chun*h  os  it  now  stands  was 
luiilt  bv  degri'cs  and  at  lung  intervals,  so  that  it  was  nut 
finished  until  1589.  It  is  in  truth  still  incomplete;  tha 
tower,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  should  have  sunnoiinicd 
the  portal,  has  not  lioen  ended  for  want  of  sufiicicnl  funds. 
There  are  several  other  churches  in  M-ms,  but  only  otic— 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth — which  is  at  all  remarkable: 
it  is  surmounted  by  a rich  cupola.  Tlio  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  city  are:— tho  town-hall,  built  inl4  in;  the 
tower  of  the  castfe,  built  in  1662;  the  Palace  of  Justice ; 
the  college:  the  mililBry  hospital;  the  arsenal;  aud  tho 
theatre,  which  will  hold  a thousand  piT»ons. 

Among  thu  nianufaHorics  of  Mons  aro  sug;ir  and  salt 
refineries,  soap  and  starch  works,  oil-crushiug-milla,  saw- 
mills, and  flour-mdis.  Woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
cutlerv,  pin.*,  gloves,  ami  various  niiiior  article*  are  also 
made  there.  It  is  thi*  residence  of  many  rich  proprietura, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a \xiry  active  trade  in  coals,  tlux,  hemp, 
grain  uf  various  kinds,  mill-stones,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  contains  a tribunal  of  pretniirf  in-itanre,  and  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  residence  of  (he  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  provincial  coimnandant. 

The  Mons  and  Condfe  canal,  which  connects  those  two 
places,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Haino,  which 
po-sses  close  by  the  town.  It  runs  in  a westerly  directiuii, 
and  enters  Franco  in  the  amnidisscraent  of  Vslcncieiines.  in 
the  department  du  Nord.  It  hasMiveii  locks,  five  of  which  are 
m Hainault  and  two  in  France.  Its  construction  was  bcgiiB 
by  the  French  in  1807.  and  finished  in  1814.  The  number 
of  bouts  that  pos.*ed  thnnigh  this  canal  in  1816  was  3287; 
and  in  each  year  since  the  number  appears  to  have  gone  «n 
inm'asing.  In  1828  there  were  GOO?  boats,  of  which  3Go:| 
were  loaded  with  coal  fur  consumption  in  France. 

{Difftionfiair«  GfOi^rttf  hiqur  </e  la  Province  de  Hidiuiult, 
par  Dr.  Meissor ; Annuair^  de  P Ob*err<Uoire  dc  nnixefht\ 

MONSOON  (in  French  ntoirtjpow),  is  a term  applio<l  to 
[ the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  acc»»nling  to 
' Mnrsden,  is  a corruption  of  tho  word  mooefcm.  which,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Malay,  signifies  a year.  These  winds  have 
from  Iho  earliest  times  attrocted  the  attention  of  the  navi- 
gntor.  as,  by  taking  advantage  nf  their  r»*gular  blowing,  an 
easy  and  speedy  voyage  mny  bo  calculated  upon  with  cer- 
taintv ; whilst,  by  opiKising  tlioir  tbroo.  thu  voyage  is  reu- 
dercA  iaiwrious,  slow,  and  uncertain. 

The  Indian  Ocean  i.s  o|ven  towards  the  south,  and  no 
considerable  island  occurs  between  tho  meridian  of  Mada- 
gascar and  that  of  the  wc.Htem  shore*  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as  tho  sea  has  been  navigated  (7t>"S.);  on  tho 
west  is  Africa,  on  Iho  n«srth  Arabia,  Boloochistan,  ami  llin- 
dustan,  and  on  tho  east  India  without  the  Ganges,  tho 
Indian  Arehipclago,  ami  Australia.  The  rami!«ion»  how- 
ever prevail  also  in  the  sens  bi'twuen  .Vustralia  and  China; 
ami  these  seas  ore  considered  w a portion  of  the  Indiai^ 
Ocean. 
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The  jmutljern  \mrt  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  lliat  which 
livK  btnwoen  t)ie  uentern  roast  of  Australia  and  tlie  Uland 
of  Mada^asoar,  hus  the  regular  south-east  trade-wind,  which 
extends  southward  to  between  2b'^and  3u"  S.  lat.,  but  its 
iiurlhern  border  varies  between  12®  ami  3“  S.  lal.,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  e^^uator  when  tlic  sun  is  in  the  northern 
iKMuiAphcre.  Cook  found  it,  in  February,  between  10®  and 
12®:  Basil  Hall,  in  June,  near  7®;  Nicholson,  m August, 
at  3(®;  and  Carteret,  in  October,  at  some  distance  south  of 
Java. 

The  nionsooiii  do  not  begin  immediately  north  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  trade-wind,  but  are  separated  from 
it  by  a region  which  corresponds  with  the  region  of  calms 
in  the  Atlantic.  [Atlantic  Ockan,  voi.  iii.,  p.  26.] 
Though  calms  occur  in  this  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
al’>o,  they  are  not  regular,  and  are  freciucntly  inter- 
rupted by  winds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  generally  blow  between  south-west  and 
north-west,  and.  in  the  other  six  months,  between  south- 
east and  north-east.  They  arc  usually  called  the  north- 
west ami  north-east  tnuiisouns,  hut  not  with  propriety, 
as  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  firoper  numsoons  in  time, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  in  any  way. 

The  region  of  tlie  proper  m'mMxms  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  region,  and  they  blow  with  the  greatest  force  and  with 
must  regularity  between  the  castefi)  coast  of  Africa  and 
llmduslan.  \Ylicn  the  sun  U in  the  southern  l)einis|)herea 
north-east  wind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  imriliern  liuimsphuro 
a Sriiuth-west  wind  blows  over  this  sea.  ^Vhen  ihesun  passes 
the  e({uator  the  winds  are  variable,  and  accompanied  with 
gales,  hurricane^,  thunder-storms,  and  calms;  but  it  is 
oliserA'ed,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  monsoons  ceai<es,  the 
clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  take  the 
direction  of  the  opjiosite  monsoon,  though  it  U not  till  three 
or  four  weeks  afterwards  that  this  munsoun  becomes  preva- 
lent on  the  suifucc  of  the  tea. 

The  north-east  monsoon  blows  from  November  to  March. 
It  extends  one  or  two  degrees  s<)ulh  of  the  equator.  It 
Wcomes  regular  near  the  coa.sts  uf  Africa  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator  sooner  than 
in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  coasts  of  Arabia.  Il  blows  with 
most  regularity  and  force  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
e>lM>ciBl)y  in  the  mpst  northern  angle  of  the  sea,  between 
the  island  of  Socotra  and  Bombay.  This  monsoon  is  not 
accompanied  with  rain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  but 
it  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  cuastof  Africa,  where  the  rainy 
season  falls  between  the  beginning  of  NovemWr  and  the 
end  of  March.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a certain  fwet  that 
neither  of  the  monsoons  brings  rain  by  itM-df,  but  only  when 
it  reaches  a coast  afler  having  passed  uver  a wide  extent  of 
sea. 

Tlie  south-west  monsoon  docs  not  extend  south  of  the 
e«pjator,  but  usually  begins  a short  dislance  north  of  it  It 
blows  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Along  tho  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  rather  proceeds  from 
the  south,  it  appears  at  the  cud  of  Marrli ; but  along  the 
roast  uf  Malabar,  not  before  the  middle  of  April ; it  ceases 
liowevcr  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  region.  It 
is  aNo  observed  that  lliesouth-wi>et  immsoon  sets  in  sooner 
on  the  cuwst  of  Malabar  than  on  that  ofCanaraand  Concao. 
At  Anjengo  (in  b®  30'  N.  lat.)  it  makes  lU  apiiearance  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  at  Bombay  on  the  I6lh  of  April,  so 
that  it  proceeds  a degree  farther  non  hwunl  in  the  course  of 
three  days.  It  reaches  the  coast  of  Arabia  still  later.  On 
the  sea  it  is  a serene  wind  of  luoderale  force ; but  when  it 
approaches  the  coast  of  H industan,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
overchargetl  with  moisture,  and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents, 
but  more  abundantly  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern 
coast.  Near  Tellicherry  the  annual  quantity  of  ruin 
amounts  to  1 16  inches,  but  at  Bombay  it  docs  not  exceed 
63  inches.  It  wa.s  fonuerly  supposed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  was  arrested  by  the  Western  GiiauU,  but  a better 
acquaintance  with  the  table-land  of  Deccan  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  qiumtily  of  rain  descends  on  it  during  the 
south-west  raonsoou,  and  with  a wind  blowing  from  south- 
west. It  has  latterly  been  ubservel  that  its  elTecis  extend 
to  tlio  ctmsC  of  (Jorumaudel.  where,  during  its  prevalence,  a 
few  showers  fall.  But  the  farther  this  monsoon  advances 
into  the  continent,  the  smaller  is  the  quaiitil)  of  rain  which 
it  causes.  Northward  its  effects  extend  over  the  tallo 
land  of  Mdlwa,  the  low  country  along  the  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  even  to  tho  coast  of  Beloocuistan,  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Ormuz. 


Both  monsoons  occur  in  tho  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  there  they 
are  sumewlial  moditied  and  lc»s  regular,  llie  north-east 
Uiousoun  does  not  set  in  regularly  before  the  beginning  uf 
December,  when  it  blows  from  norlh-north-eust  and  east- 
n^rth-east.  In  Junuar}'  and  February  it  is  irregular,  and 
frequently  turns  to  the  souih-eost ; and  in  March  it  ceases 
entirely  iu  the  centre  of  the  sea,  and  blows  faintly  in  the 
iiorlh-eastem  parts,  w ith  long  inlcrvaU  of  calms.  Though 
the  north-east  mun»oon  only  becomes  regular  in  Duccuiber. 
It  is  precetltMl  by  heavy  squalls  and  winds  in  the  southern 
parts,  especially  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; and  it  is 
during  these  squalls  that  Ibis  |iart  uf  Hindustan  is  fertilised 
by  abundant  ruins,  which  liowever  are  less  plentiful  than 
those  brought  to  tho  coast  of  Malabar  by  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Tho  moan  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Madras 
does  nut  exceed  46  inches.  The  south-west  monsoon  is 
more  regular  m its  strength,  but  not  in  its  direction,  as  it 
blows  frequently  from  the  south,  and  oven  from  sautli-i>a>t, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  (ianges.  Little  rain  falU 
during  this  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal , but 
rain  is  abundant  in  the  countries  which  enclose  it  on  the 
north,  in  which  direction  it  extends  to  the  fool  and  declivities 
of  the  Himalaya  roounutins,  and  as  far  as  the  place  where  llie 
Ganges  issues  from  the  range;  but  here  too  the  quanlily 
decreases  as  it  ailvances  inland.  Tho  moan  annual  quantity 
of  rain  at  Calcutta  is  nearly  72  inches,  and  at  Benares  46^ 
inches.  The  Quantity  of  ruin  which,  during  this  raonsoun, 
descends  on  the  uasiorn  coust  of  tho  hay,  is  still  larger, 
especially  towards  its  northern  recess,  in  Chittagong  and 
Aracan,  where,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  founded  ou 
partial  obserA-atioiis,  it  amounts  annually  to  20u  inches. 

The  monsoons  arc  subject  to  much  greater  vanalion  to 
the  cast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  Chinese  Sea  and  llie 
Sooloo  Sea  the  wind  is  south-south-east  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  it  does  nut  blow  with  regular 
force,  being  sutneiunca  interrupted  by  bigli  winds.  It 
brings  rain  to  all  tlio  countries  which  surround  the  sea  on 
the  north  and  cast.  In  the  southern  provinces  uf  China,  in 
the  Pbilippino  Islands,  and  in  the  Sooloo  Islands,  tlie  rainy 
season  commences  In  the  beginning  of  May,  and  terminates 
ill  September  and  October.  The  rains,  though  ratlier 
abundant,  when  compared  with  those  which  fall  in  tho 
countries  without  the  tropics,  are  much  inferior  in  quantity 
to  the  rains  in  Bengal  and  Chittagong.  It  U remarkable 
that  these  raiiu  extend  to  the  countnus  surrounding  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  tnonwxin  blows  in  these  seas  from 
north-north-west  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ; but  it  is  still  less  regular  in  iu  force,  though  mure 
BO  than  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  brings  rain  to  thu  coun- 
tries on  the  west  and  south  of  the  sea,  and  especially  to  the 
coast  of  Cochin  China  Proper  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Borneo,  where  the  rains  commence  at  the  end  of  O'lober 
and  continue  until  March.  They  are  mure  abundant  than 
those  which  fall  during  the  opposite  monsoon  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  thu  Chinese  Sea. 

Along  the  equator,  and  about  one  or  two  degrees  from  it, 
it  appears  that  the  winds  ere  subject  to  frc<(Ucnt  changes; 
and  it  U also  observed  that  tlie  iaUnils  ailuated  within  tliose 
limiU  have  frequent  showers  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  the  Java  Sea  and  the  southern  ports  of  the  straits 
which  lead  from  that  sea  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  (lie  wind 
generally  blows  from  tlie  west  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  east  when  it  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  but  it  turns  frc<]ueiitlr  to  the  norlb- 
west  and  south-east,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  win.ls 
in  (he  sea  south  of  Java,  and  between  the  Ix'sser  Sunda 
Islands  and  Australia.  Tlie  westerly  winds  bring  rain  to 
these  islands  but  not  in  such  aburidanoe,  ns  the  south-west 
monsoon  carries  them  to  Malabar.  During  the  easterly 
winds  the  air  is  generally  dr}',  but  sometime.^  tlierc  are 
heavy  showers.  In  these  islands  neither  reason  has  that 
deekletl  permanent  character  which  distinguinhew  it  on 
the  continent  of  India,  and  the  rains  are  far  from  being 
so  violent.  But  the  northern  coast  of  Australia  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  season  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  rains  indeed  do  not  seem  Iu  come  down  with  such 
violence;  not  a drop  falls  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  in  Java 
nod  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

The  direction  of  the  monsoons  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  land 
is  frequently  changed  by  the  direction  of  the  coast,  especially 
when  a mountain-range  extends  along  the  shores.  The 
must  remarkable  instance  of  this  uheiiomcnou  is  observed 
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Oil  the  south-western  coast  of  tho  island  of  Sumatra.  The 
snuth-west  monsoon  is  felt  at  Atrhecii  Head,  its  mo^t 
northern  point;  but,  being  opposed  by  ilio  range  of  high 
mountains  running  along  tho  south  western  ixiast,  it  is 
changed  into  a north-west  wind,  which  blows  as  far  south 
as  1'^  N.  lat  South  of  the  equator  the  wind  is  not  south- 
west, but  south-east,  and  may  be  considered  a.s  tho  inide- 
wind,  which,  as  already  observed,  extends  as  far  north  as 
3^  S.  lat.  when  tho  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
During  this  period  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  north 
of  the  e<]uator  has  its  rainy  season,  whilst  the  southern 
districts  have  dry  weather.  \Vhen  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  southern  |>ortion  has  abundant  rains,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms;  and  the  northern  enjoys  a serene 
sky.  In  that  season  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  in  the 
southern  part  from  north-west,  and  is  that  wind  which  is 
generally  called  the  north-west  nion.«^n  ; but  the  northern 
districts  are  under  tho  induence  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
[Sumatra.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  periodical 
winds.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  thov  are  only  a 
modification  of  tho  trade-winds,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  countries  lying  within  and  around  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  modification,  it  is  said,  is  produced  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  to  which  the  high  table-lands  of 
Asia  and  Africa  aro  subject  during  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  year.  When  tho  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
tho  heat  causes  such  a rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
table-land  of  Asia  os  to  make  the  air  flow  rapidly  from  the 
colder  region  near  the  equator  to  that  quarter;  and  this  is 
tho  south-west  monsoon.  When,  on  tho  contrary,  the  sun,  | 
during  iu  slay  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  heats  the  air  on 
the  table-land  of  southern  Africa,  the  contrary  effect  takes 
place,  and  that  is  the  north-east  monsoon.  This  explana- 
tion however  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  is  a fact  that  on  the 
high  table-lands  the  air  is  always  in  a state  of  rarefaction, 
compared  with  that  of  low  countries,  and  that  the  summer- 
beat  IS  never  such  as  to  cause  a degree  of  rarefaction  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a motion  in  the  air  from  the  lower  coun- 
tries towards  the  table-lands.  Besides  this,  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  their  immensely  high  masses,  lie  in  the  line 
in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows,  and  ibt  effects  are 
not  ol^crred  to  be  sensible  in  the  higher  p^  of  that  range. 
The  table-lands  of  ^loochistan  and  Arabia  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  in  that 
case  tho  wind  would  rather  blow  from  the  south-east  than 
from  the  south-west.  We  think  therefore  that  the  cause  of 
this  modification  of  the  trade-wind  must  be  sought  for  in 
less  remote  localities.  As  for  the  north-east  monsoon,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  entirely  as  a continuation  of  the  i 
north-east  trade-wind,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  two  j 
peninsulas  stretching  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  . 
this  interruption  is  the  cause  why  it  is  commonly  leas  con-  ; 
slant  and  regular  than  the  trade-wind  itself.  The  question 
therefore  is  only  why  this  trade-wind  is  interrupts  by  a 
wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
trado-wind  in  the  northern  hemisphere  retires  thirteen 
degrees  from  the  equator.  [ArLAimc  Ocban,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
2?!j  If  this  fact  is  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  only  the 
most  northern  recesses  of  the  three  gulfs,  the  Arabian  Sea, 
tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  tbe  Chinese  Sea,  would  fall  within 
its  limits,  and  tbe  remainder  would  be  within  the  region  of 
calms.  In  such  a state  of  indifference  a less  powerful  agency 
may  produce  a great  effect.  The  south-east  trade-wind, 
which,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  extends 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  us  prevented  by  the  elevated 
tuble-innd  of  Africa  from  proceeamg  in  its  direction,  and  is 
therefore  diverted  from  its  course.  It  follows  the  winding 
of  tho  coast  to  the  north-east ; but  as  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  is  skirted  by  very  high  moun- 
tains, it  finds  no  way  to  escape  in  a western  direction.  It 
Would  however  probably  not  acquire  that  degree  of  con- 
stancy and  force  by  which  it  is  characterised,  if  it  did  not 
blow  towards  a country  in  which  a considerable  rarefaction 
of  tho  air  is  produced  by  the  sun’s  approaching  to  the 
northern  tropic.  This  is  the  Indian  Desert,  called  Thurr, 
ill  which  the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  an  excessive  degree, 
on  account  of  its  small  elevation  above  tho  tea,  its  sandy 
soil,  and  tbe  almost  complete  want  of  vegetation.  The 
vacuum  produced  by  this  beat  gives  strength  end  constancy 
to  tbe  south-west  luuusoon,  and  carries  it  to  the  very  base 
of  tbe  Himalaya  mountains,  though  tho  desert  itself  does 
F.  No. 


not  partake  of  the  fertilising  rains  which  this  monsooh 
brings  to  all  the  coasts  whose  mountains  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. This,  wo  think,  is  sulRcient  to  explain  thu  south- 
west monsoon  in  the  Araban  Sea,  whore  it  is  most  constant 
and  regular. 

Tho  south-east  trade-wind,  not  extending  to  tbe  north  of 
tho  equator,  cannot  be  considered  as  contributing  to  pro- 
duce the  south-west  monsoon  in  tho  Buy  of  Bengal;  and 
this  wind  therefore  seems  to  owe  its  existence  merely  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  by  the  summer-heat  in 
the  wide  plain  of  tbe  Ganges;  but  as  this  plain  is  partly 
covered  with  trees  (Sunderbuud  and  Tarai)  and  nearly 
everywhero  with  vegotaiiun,  the  effect  of  tho  heat  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  regular;  and  thus  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  south-west  monsoon  in  this  sea  is  less 
regular  end  constant.  The  vegetation  which  covers  the 
Gtngclie  Plain  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  the  rains 
brought  by  tbe  monsoon  are  distributed  over  its  whole 
extent,  whilst  it  passes  over  tho  dry  sands  of  the  Thurr 
almost  without  letting  a single  shower  fall. 

The  origin  of  the  south  monsoon  in  the  Cliinose  Sea  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Tlie  great  plains  of  Siam  and 
Cambojo,  the  mountain-range  of  Cochin  China,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  shores  of  the  sea  from  south  to  north,  and 
the  plains  of  Tonquin,  probably  contribute  largely  to  it;  but 
wo  are  too  imperrectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
nature  of  these  plains  to  be  able  to  form  a correct  opinion 
on  this  point.  That  this  south  monsoon  extends  to  tlie 
island  of  Formosa  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  an  objection 
to  this  explanation,  when  it  m considered  that  the  norih- 
east  trade-wind  retires  to  tho  most  northern  corner  of  the 
Chinese  Sea.  and  is  there  very  feeble  and  irregular. 

As  for  the  moiiMKins  of  the  Java  Sea  and  of  the  seas 
l>elween  the  Lesser  Sundu  Islands  and  Australia,  they  seem 
to  one  their  origin  principally  to  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  occur  in  the  countries  lying  along  the  northern 
coast  of  .Australia,  of  which  we  have  no  information  at  all. 

( Forrest  on  ‘ Monsoons,’  in  Journey  to  the  Mergui  .^rcAt- 
pelago;  and  Capper  on  Winds  and  Monsoons.) 

MONSTER,  an  individual  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  or  parts  of  the  bo<ly  present  some  congenital  mal- 
formation, in  consequence  of  which  the  affected  being  differs 
more  or  less  in  appearance  and  internal  structure  from  other 
animals  of  the  same  species  or  sex. 

The  term  monstrosity  is  often  applied  to  those  anomalies 
only  which  are  apparent  externally,  and  which  produce 
more  or  less  deformity;  but.  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  it 
includes  every  variation,  cither  external  or  internal,  in  any 
organ,  from  its  most  gqncral  or  natural  conformation ; and 
it  II  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  of  it. 

Monsters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies 
of  nature,  and  these  ignorant  notions,  with  respect  to  their 
true  character,  continued  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
people  until  the  oororaencemeiit  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
even  now  held  by  tho  uninformed.  By  tbe  physiologist 
however  the  study  of  tho  various  anomalies  of  organixatiitri 
in  man  and  animals  is  now  viewed  as  a branch  of  natural 
science.  Accurate  anatomical  examination  of  numerous 
monsters,  and  a minute  ac<{uaintance  with  embryology  und 
comparative  anatomy,  have  shown  that  the  formation  of 
these  different  imperfect  beings  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  preside  over  the  foriDalionuf  perfect  individuals; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  tho  process  of  development 
ill  tho  former  cases  has  been  perverted  or  arrested  in  lU 
course  during  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 

I.  Classification  qf  Monsters. — In  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  forrosof  monstrosity  (there 
being  scarcely  any  part  in  any  species  of  animal  which  has 
not  been  observed  to  depart  from  its  usual  form  and  struc- 
ture), it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  some  system.  Though  the  necessity  of  a classi- 
fication is  generally  admitted,  authors  greatly  differ  in  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted ; some  baxing  their  ar- 
rangements upon  the  forms  or  peculiarities  of  the  monstera 
themselves,  and  others  upon  the  theoretical  ideas  which 
they  may  hold  conceniing  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
The  system  most  generally  followed  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Buffon,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  sumo 
modifications  by  Blumcnbach  and  Meckel.  Bufilm  formed 
three  classes:  in  the  first  he  included  all  those  car>es  iu 
which  the  ports  of  the  body  aro  increased  in  number,  cou- 
stituling  monsters  by  excess;  the  second  contained  ihuso 
I beings  m whom  fewer  than  the  usual  numbur  of  organs  are 
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net  with,  or  monsters  by  <lefauU;  and  in  the  third  lie 
placed  the  various  irregularities  m size,  relative  situation, 
and  structure  of  parl.n,  which  so  uflcn  occur.  The  classiQ* 
cation  proposed  by  Mockcl  {De  Ditplic.  Montt.  Comment.,  p. 
L’),  diflfers  from  that  of  Buflbn  in  the  addition  of  a fourth 
claita,  including  the  different  forms  of  hermaphrodism 
only.  The  simplest  classiBcalion  of  monsters,  being  that 
\thich  excludes  all  theory  us  to  their  causes,  is  to  distribute 
them  according  to  some  simple  and  obviuua  characters,  either 
dependingon  the  degree  of  unnatural  change,  or  the  region 
or  system  of  organs  affected ; and  such  is  the  kind  of  classi- 
firatbm  which  we  shall  a*lopt  in  the  present  article. 

Monsters  may  be  first  divided  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  first  of  w'hich  only  contain  the  elements  of  a single  in- 
dividual, while  in  compound  monsters  tho  constituent  parts 
of  two  or  more  beings  are  unite<l.  Simple  monsters  may 
be  again  distribuUd  into  three  classes,  which,  though  not 
all  disiinguishod  from  each  other  by  any  precise  characters, 
arc  yet  sutGcicntly  distinct  for  ]iurposes  of  arrangement. 

In  the  first  of  tliese  classes  may  be  included  those  conge- 
nital varieties  of  conformation  which  arc  simple  and  un- 
complicated. only  affecting  one  organ  or  system  of  organs, 
and  in  most  cases  not  interfering  greatly  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  vital  function. 

The  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  contains  all  those  cases 
in  which  tho  degrc4>  of  malformation  is  so  extensive  os  to 
produce  great  alteration  in  the  anatomical  ami  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  organs,  os  well  as,  in  most  cases,  serious  ex- 
ternal deformity  and  dislurbanre  of  the  vital  processes.  M. 
Isidoro  Gcoffroy  St.  Hilaire  {flint,  des  AnomiUiet,  tom.  1, 
p.  7'J)  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  monster  should  he  con- 
flncHl  to  these  more  complex  coses,  and  thinks  that  all  the 
other  kinds  of  malformation,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  com- 1 
pound  monsters,  should  he  simply  denominated  anomalies,  ; 
hut  this  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  ina}DTonient ; indeed, 
in  dividing  this  class  from  tho  previous  one.  it  is  cxcciil- 
irmly  ditlicult  to  say  whore  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
on ; and,  consequently,  to  know  in  which  of  them  to  arrange 
many  cases. 

The  third  class  may  bo  very  clearly  deGned,  for  all  the 
malformations  which  it  includes  affect  one  system  of  organs, 
namely,  tht>se  of  generation.  Tho  monsters  in  this  group 
are  denominated  hermaphrodites,  the  sex  being  im|>er- 
foctly  dcvelojK.*d,  and  boih  sexes,  or  some  of  their  characters, 
being  present  in  one  individual. 

An  immense  number  and  variety  of  anomalies  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  first  class,  which  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  nrtlers,  according  to  whether  the  muifommtioii  af- 
fects tho  size,  form,  or  slnicturo  of  orguns,  or  prmluces  an 
alU'ration  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  cunnectiun,  or 
oven  in  the  number  of  parts,  li  is  often  found  however, 
that  two  or  more  of  these  varieties  of  malformation  exist 
together  in  the  same  monster;  thus  in  Cbbtinjs  ami  idiots, 
bulb  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull  and  hmin  are  fre<]ucntly 
altered;  and  in  club-fool  we  find  a great  cliange  both  in  the 
form,  structure,  and  position  (oramingenient)  of  the  uffecled 
limb.  Simple  alterations  in  the  size  or  form  of  parts  are  so 
common,  that  no  other  examples  of  them  neeil  be  adduced, 
but  some  very  interesting  changes  in  the  intimate  btrueture 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  been  met  with;  and  parti- 
cularly that  peculiar  absence  of  the  colouring  inatlcr  of  tho 
akm  which  characterises  the  stale  called  albinism.  A descrip- 
tion of  this  curious  anomaly  has  been  given  in  the  article 
Albino,  an<l  we  shall  only  hero  slate  that  its  origin  must  be 
accounted  for  by  simple  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 
M.  I.  Ocxiffroy  St.  Hilaire  bays  (Hist,  dee  Anom..  tom.  i..  p. 
319),  'Tlie  pigment,'  or  colouring  niattor  of  tbeskin, ' is  want- 
ing in  the  faitus  up  to  o vory  advanced  period  of  intra  uterine 
life,  and  even  in  black  or  dark  people  the  integument  re- 
iQuiiiH,  fur  some  time  after  birth,  of  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  children  of  fair  men.  We  can  easily  conceive  therefore 
tlial  the  skin  may  slop  in  the  series  of  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, before  the  period  ahen,  in  the  natural  order  of  forma- 
tion, the  pi^ent  is  deposited  in  tho  mucous  layer,  and 
consequently  it  will  remain  uncolourtsl.  The  colouring 
matter  of  tho  skin  and  hairs,  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  may 
thus  be  deficient  in  an  individual  (independently  of  any  pa- 
thological alieration),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  organ  or 
jKirt  of  an  organ  may  be  wanting  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment.* ‘If  any  doubts  remain  regarding  tins  explanation, 
they  are  removed  by  ibu  circumstance  Uiat  the  absence  of 
]>igment  is  not  the  only  condition  of  fiBtal  life  which  is  pre- 
served in  albinism.  \Ve  know  that  the  foetus,  during  the 


latter  part  of  pregnancy,  has  the  skin  covered  with  down ; 
and  this  down  is  frequently  preserved  in  albinos,  particu- 
larly in  those  which  are  met  with  on  the  isthmus  of  ranama- 
Lastly,  the  persistence  of  the  inembrana  pupillaris  in  some 
of  these  cases  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  its  existence,  is 
another  equally  evident  proof  of  arrest  of  development.* 
Many  curious  anomalies  in  the  p<K«ition  and  connection  of 
parts  have  been  met  with,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
organs  are  subject  to  changes  of  position  in  proportion  as 
they  ore  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  at  an 
early  period  of  development.  Tho  walls  of  the  abdominal 
and  tuuracic  cavities  arc  thus  much  less  subject  to  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  their  component  parts  than  the 
oi^ans  which  are  loosely  contained  within  them.  The 
viscera  have  been  found  removed  from  one  part  of  their 
natural  cavity  to  another,  or  traiiKportcd  into  a neighbouring 
cavity,  as  from  the  abdomen  to  the  chest ; and  some  of  the 
organs  may  protrude  externally,  when  the  malformation 
receives  the  uame  of  a congenit^  hernia.  But  of  all  these 
anomalies  the  most  curious  is  that  in  which  the  viscera  are 
generally  inverted,  all  tho  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs 
presenting  exactly  an  opposite  arrangement  to  that  which 
comiilutcs  tlieir  natural  stale ; the  liver,  c<scum,  tliree- 
tobed  lung,  and  all  (hose  parts  usually  found  on  the  right 
side,  being  IransposvHl  to  the  left;  while  the  heart,  spleen, 
sigmoid  Hexure  of  the  mloti.  &c.,  are  found  on  the  right. 
It  is  the  peculiar  cliaracteristic  of  this  monstrosity,  that 
though  tlie  actual  situaiiun  of  tho  viscera  ia  changed,  their 
relative  situation  and  connections  are  preserved  as  in  the 
natural  state ; and  consequently  their  different  funcliont  are 
, not  in  any  way  disturbed.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  thuse  iii- 
: dividuaU  in  whom  this  transiiosilion  of  organs  lias  been 
observed,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  has  not  even  been 
su5|>ectcd  during  life,  whicb,  as  in  tho  celebrated  case  com- 
inuniraied  by  Mi'ry  to  the  Academy  of  Scieii(«s  (of  an 
invalid  soldier,  aged  7i),  may  bo  prolonged  to  its  ordinary 
term.  The  causes  of  this  malformation  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  general  change  of  posi- 
tion of  all  the  viscera  depends  on  some  original  alteration 
in  the  situation  of  one  important  organ,  os  the  heart  or 
liver ; for  wc  know  that  many  organs  are  connected  by  their 
functions,  or  by  the  medium  of  large  blood-vesaels,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  acquire  a certain  relative  situation  to  each 
other,  which  also  becomes  ne<*e>sary  to  preserve  the  general 
shape  of  the  animal.  Accordingly  wc  find  that  when  any 
im)>ortant  visrus  is  changed  in  its  situation,  other  viscera 
are  affected  in  a similar  manner.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
tho  evolution  of  tho  fcctus,  several  of  those  organs  which 
afterwards  inclino  to  one  si<le  are  naturally  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  median  line:  this  is  the  co»e 
with  both  the  heart  and  liver.  Tlie  knowledge  of  this  (act 
enables  us  to  understand  more  readily  how  these  parts  may 
at  a subsequent  period  incline  to  the  opposite  side  to  that 
on  which  tWy  are  usually  found;  though  we  arc  unable  to 
explain  tbc  mu<le  in  which  they  change  the  direction  of  all 
the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Together  with  tho  alterations  of  connection,  ve  must 
place  those  cases  in  which,  from  arrest  of  development,  dif- 
ferent organs,  naturally  entire,  are  apparently  divided  into 
two  or  more  portions,  as  in  Habb-lip  and  Spina  bifida. 
Tho  latter  of  these  malformations  consists  in  a division  or 
fissure  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  rings  of  the  vertebrm, 
either  in  one  region  of  the  back  (as  is  moat  common),  or 
throughout  tho  whole  spine.  The  mode  in  which  the  ])it>- 
ductiun  of  these  and  many  other  anoraaltea  of  the  same 
nature  can  be  explained  by  arrest  of  dcveloprount,  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  parts  are  formed.  It 
has  been  observed  in  some  organs  (and  the  same  thing  is 
supposed  by  analogy  to  take  plui'e  in  almost  all),  that  the 
growth  goes  on  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  the  lateral  parts  of  any  single  organ  are  developed 
bi‘fore  the  central  parts,  and  thus,  at  an  early  stage  of  fceial 
life,  hare-lip  and  spinal  fissure  ore  natural  cunditiuns  of  tho 
embryo.  If  the  process  of  development  becomes  arrested 
by  any  accidental  cause,  these  slates  will  become  permanent, 
and  the  child  will  be  malfurmod. 

Wo  have  shown  that  arrest  of  development  may  proluce 
unnatural  w’paration  of  parts,  and  it  may  also  occasion  the 
closure  or  connection  of  parts  naturally  o|ien  or  separalc. 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  deficiency  of  one  or  mure  of 
the  orifices  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  boily,  and  pui*- 
tieularly  of  the  anua.  Id  this  rase  the  intestinal  canal  may 
be  perfect,  and  its  orifice  only  closed  by  a membranous  fulc^ 
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or  it  taty  be  very  ineonplete,  and  terminate  in  a cul-^e>uc 
at  a greater  or  les«  distance  the  situation  of  its  natural 
outlet.  Tliis  anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  originally  a pro- 
longation of  the  intestinal  vesicle,  which  gives  rise  in  one 
direction  to  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  digestive 
tube,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inferior  or  de- 
8i‘ending  port  of  the  intestines.  Hie  furtuatiou  of  oilhur  of 
tljiise  portions  may  be  arrested  in  any  part  of  its  course  (the 
canal  lerininating  in  a blind  extromityh  though  the  large 
intestines,  as  the  colon  or  rectum,  are  most  commonly  the 
siiut  of  this  anomaly,  which,  on  account  of  the  serious  in- 
terference  which  it  occasions  in  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
speedily  destroys  the  life  of  the  child,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgical  art. 

Monsters  sometimes  present  irregularities  in  the  num- 
ber of  ports  which  tlicy  possess,  &mg  either  furnished 
with  supernumerary  organs  or  exhibiting  some  deficiency. 
An  order  of  monsters  thus  composed  of  deviations  from  the  ! 
natural  number  of  parts  seems  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  others ; but  if  we  carefully  examine  the  different 
rases  which  it  comprisee,  we  shall  find  that  a great  many  of 
them  may  be  arranged  together  with  cases  belonging  to  other 
orders  of  monstrosity,  being  in  fact  referrible  to  some  alter- 
ations of  volume  or  cliaiige  of  connection  in  the  affecud 
parts.  Thus  when  nn  organ  is  apparently  deficient,  it  is 
often  possible  to  detect  the  rudirounts  of  it  by  a careful  dis- 
section, and  therefore,  though  much  diminished  in  siie,  it 
still  exists.  In  the  same  manner  when  supernumerary 
ports  are  added  to  any  organ,  anatomical  examination  will 
sometimes  show  that  there  is  no  real  formation  of  new  parts, 
but  only  an  increased  development  of  those  structures 
which  uommonly  remain  in  a rudimentary  state.  In  many 
cases  also  the  defioiency  or  addition  of  organs,  as  supernu- 
merary fingers  or  toes,  and  vice  rerrd.  may  be  explained  by 
the  complete  division  of  one  part  into  two,  or  the  intimate 
union  or  two  or  more  parts. 

The  development  of  supernumerary  mamme  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  anomalies  of  this  kind  which  ooeur  in  the 
human  subject  There  is  commonly  only  the  addition 
of  one  extra  gland  in  these  cases,  making  three  breasts,  but 
both  four  and  five  have  been  occasionally  seen.  When 
(bur  exist,  they  are  generally  arranged  symroelrictlly  two 
on  each  side  of  the  coeet  When  three  or  five  are  presunt, 
the  odd  one  may  be  placed  laterally  beneath  one  of  the 
others  or  in  the  median  line;  when  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  generally  small  and  rudi- 
mentary. which  may  be  owing  to  the  mo^  of  distribution  of 
the  mammary  arteries  which  run  parallel  down  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  A very  remarkable  but  rare  anomaly  in  man  is 
the  existence  of  a mamma  in  the  inguinal  region ; one  or 
two  authentic  cases  of  this  kind  are  record^.  {Journal 
Gen.  de  Mfdecine,  tom.  lou,  p.  67.)  7*he  only  theory  which 
explains  these  anomalies  is  that  which  Guoffroy  Bt.  Hilaire 
lias  ilunominated  the  *law  of  unity  of  organic  composition.' 
This  naturalist  supposes  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
formed  upon  a common  type,  the  organs  of  different  ani- 
mals in  the  earliest  states  of  the  embryo  being  all  similar, 
but  during  their  development  assuming  different  forms  in 
ilifTerent  animals;  some  parts  being  highly  developed  in  one 
species,  and  remaining  in  a rudimentary  state  in  others. 
Almost  all  the  mammalia  have  several  mammary  glands 
disposed  in  two  parallel  series;  and  thongh  two  are  only 
naturally  dovelo|K’d  in  man,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
elements  of  others  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  which 
become  developed  in  these  anomalous  oases  by  excess  or 
inogularily  of  the  (urmative  process.  The  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  viscera,  and  other  organs,  have  all  been  frequently 
observed  to  present  alterations  in  the  number  of  tbeir  parts. 
Many  cases  aro  related  by  authors  of  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  or  the  cavities  of  the  heart ; three 
ventricles  have  boon  met  with  (Cheroincaii,  HiJtt.de  I* Acad, 
dee  Sciences,  1699);  absence  of  both  the  auricles  has  been 
observed  (Tumor,  Journal  Oen.  de  AUdeeine,  tom.  96); 
and  many  anatomists  have  described  hearts  which  were 
furnished  with  only  a single  auricle  and  ventricle,  as  in 
fishes : coses  are  even  related  in  which  two  distinct  hearts 
have  been  found  in  the  same  individual,  but  their  authen- 
ticity roust  be  doubted.  An  unnatural  number  of  teeth 
has  often  been  observed.  Arnold  {Obe.  Physic.  Medic.,  p. 
69)  mentions  a case  in  which  there  existed  8 incisor,  4 ca- 
nine, and  24  molar  teeth,  in  each  jaw ; making  together  73. 
The  truth  of  this  ease  may  well  be  suspected,  tnough  many 


I instances  of  the  presence  of  several  supernumerary  teeth 
have  been  recorded  by  other  authors. 

The  second  class  of  simple  monsters,  comprising  the  va- 
rious forms  of  extensive  malformation,  contains  an  immense 
number  of  different  eases.  Some  monsters,  though  greatly 
altered  both  in  form  and  structure,  are  yet  capable  of  living 
for  a considerable  lime  after  birth  ; others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  entirely  dcsliluto  of  the  power  of  supporting  an  inde- 
pendent vitality,  and  may  be  so  imperfectly  formed  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  body  is  lost,  and  nothing  romaiiu  but  an 
irregular  shapeless  mass.  Malformation  often  affects  only 
one  region  or  the  body  in  monsters,  the  other  parts  remain- 
ing comparatively  natural : thus  the  limbs  aro  frequently  very 
much  altered  in  structure  and  appearance,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  deficient,  incases  where  the  head  and  trunk  preservo 
ahiiost  tlieir  regular  form.  Monsters  have  been  seen  in 
whom  the  hands  or  feet  were  alone  developed  ami  inserted 
immediately  upon  the  trunk.  From  a fancied  resemblance 
between  the  state  of  the  limbs  in  these  monsters  and  their 
natural  state  in  the  seal  and  other  amphibious  animals,  tha 
name  Phocomelee  has  been  applied  to  them.  M.  Dum<Vil 
(Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Philomathitfue,  tom.  iii.,  art.  xi.)  ha.s  de- 
scribed a man  who  was  affect^  with  this  anomaly,  and  who 
died  in  Paris  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  62.  His 
body  was  carefully  examined  after  death,  when  all  four 
limbs  were  found  alike  deficient:  the  two  clavicic.s  were 
very  short  and  thick;  the  humeri  and  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm did  not  exist  at  ^l,  but  the  hands  were  articulated  by 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  immediately  to  the  scapula.  In  the 
abdominal  limbs  the  bead  of  tho  femur  and  Uie  Irochantcra 
were  found  on  both  sides,  and  a rudimentary  tibia  existed 
which  was  articulated  with  the  foot,  but  had  no  connection 
with  thesbort  thigh-bone.  The  hands  and  feet  have  some- 
times been  found  wanting  in  cases  where  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  developed,  which  turminatoa  in 
a rounded  extremity  or  stump  ; and  lostlv,  one  or  mure  of 
the  limbs  in  man  and  different  animals  nave  been  found 
entirely  deficient  In  another  family  of  monsters,  denoiui- 
nated  Symelet,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdominal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a single  member:  thus  the 
two  legs  have  been  seen  united  into  one,  and  furnished  with 
eitlier  a double  or  singlo  foot,  or  terminating  in  a ;>uint  or 
stump.  These  monsters  are  generally  malformed  in  some 
other  respects,  and  mostly  die  seoii  after  birth. 

The  trunk  may  be  the  principal  seat  of  malformation, 
while  the  bead  and  limbs  only  slightly  participate  in  it.  In 
monsters  of  this  kind  eventration  has  generally  been  found, 
accompanied  with  other  anomalies.  Eventration  consists 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
consequently  protrusion  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  viscera, 
which  form  a largc  tumour  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  only  covered  by  a thin  and  delicate  membrane,  consisting 
of  the  dilated  base  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  anomaly  may 
bo  solely  confined  to  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  aUo  implicate 
the  thorasio  viscera:  thus  if  tlw  eventration  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  tlie  sternum  may  be  divided  by 
a fissure,  or  may  even  be  completely  wanting,  so  that  hernial 
displacement  of  the  heart  will  take  place.  Whore  tho 
sternum  and  chest  aro  implicated,  the  diaphragm  is  also  im- 
perfect. being  partly  wanting  or  dividoiL  (I.  Geoff.  St.  Hi- 
laire, Hist,  det  Anom.,  t.  xi.,  p.  283.)  When  tho  uvuntratiun 
occupies  the  inferior  regions  of  the  abdomen,  tho  urinary 
and  genital  organs  are  often  imperfectly  developed,  os  well 
as  in  some  caves  one  or  both  of  the  abdominal  limbs. 

Extroversion  of  tho  bladder  is  one  of  tho  host  known 
anomalies  of  this  class.  In  this  malformation  there  is  both 
displacement  and  imperfect  development  of  the  bladder 
itselt  as  well  as  of  part  of  tlie  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
(Vont  wall  of  the  bladder  is  deficient,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  its  posterior  side  is  retrovertod,  forming  a soft,  re<l, 
projecting  tumour  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  On  the 
surface  of  this  tumour,  towards  the  lower  part,  two  apertures 
may  be  observed,  from  which  the  urine  is  constantly  trick- 
ling : those  are  tho  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Extroversion  of 
the  bladder  docs  not  seriously  impede  the  perfuriuance  of  any 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  tliereforo  is  not  incompatible  with 
prolonged  life;  but  the  more  complicated  forms  of  eventra- 
tion are  necessarily  fhtal. 

In  both  the  preceding  families  of  monsters  the  head  is 
slightly  if  at  all  deform^  ; but  many  instances  have  been 
met  with  in  which  the  head  and  (ace  are  the  parts  roost  ex- 
tensively altered,  though  it  has  been  observed,  that  when- 
ever serious  malfennation  of  the  cerebral  organs  takes 
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plar«».  some  othei-  parts  nf  llie  participate  in  t!ie  ano- 
nrnlv.  Tin*  bruin  baa  oflon  been  fouml  imperfeclly  <leve- 
loped,  and  situaterl  u-hoUy  or  partly  witliemt  the  cranial 
ravit),  the  wall*  of  which  were  nicompleie.  In  these 
ntoiifUira,  which  have  been  nameil  ETf7\crphili,  the  brain 
luay  protrude  through  an  openin<5  in  ihn  posterior  or  occi- 
pital r^ion  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  or  frontal  re- 
gion. This  hernial  displacement  of  the  brain  is  often  com- 
plicated with  eventration  or  spinal  fissure.  The  brain  in 
some  cases  has  been  found  entirely  deficient,  and  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  abaeiit,  a bright  re«l-co!oured  tumour  com- 
posed entirely  of  vessels  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
partly  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain : in  a few  roonstera 
of  this  kind  the  vertebral  canal  lias  been  soon  widely 
open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  also  dcQcient,  the  Ttsculax 
tumour  sometimes  existing  and  sometiroea  not. 

The  face  in  some  monsters  is  the  principal  seat  of  ano- 
maly, and  no  form  of  monstrosity  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  that  denominated  Cgc/o/Vo,  in  which,  from 
atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  approach  and  unite 
in  the  median  line.  In  some  of  these  l^in^  which  have 
nUo  been  called  CtfeioeepkiUi  by  GeofTroy  Su  Hilaire,  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  together,  but  still  remain 
flUtlnct,  the  bonv  parts  of  the  nose  being  entirely  atrophied, 
but  the  soft  and  tegumcnlaty  porta  remaining  in  the  form 
of  a prolmscis,  or  trunk,  situated  above  the  orbits,  which, 
though  closely  in  contact,  are  not  blended  together.  In 
others  only  ono  orbital  cavity  has  been  found,  containing  a 
double  eye.  the  comtionont  parts  of  which  are  aoraetiroes  ao 
blended  together,  that  only  a few  tracei  of  duplicity  remain  ; 
thus  the  cornea,  pupil,  and  crystalline  lens  have  been  found 
quite  single  in  these  cases.  (Sf.  Hilaire,  Hittmre, 
t.  ii..  p.  387.)  None  of  these  single-eyed  monsters  have 
over  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  afl« 
birth,  and  their  speedy  death  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
im|>erfcct  state  of  the  brain,  which  constantly  accompanies 
tins  anomaly.  Malformation  of  the  head  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  structure  becomes 
completely  lost,  and  a mere  shapeless  mass  remains ; and 
lastly,  in  those  monsters  to  whom  the  denomination  of 
/fee^iAa/ous  is  correctly  and  should  be  exclusively  applied,  the 
head  is  entirely  deHcicnt,  no  external  vestiges  of  it  remain- 
ing. In  these  ven-  imperfect  beings  other  parti  of  the  body 
always  participate  in  the  malformation ; the  symmetry  of 
the  form  is  losl,  one  or  both  of  tho  superior  extremities  are 
gonerelly  deficient,  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  wanting:  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  found 
absent  in  most  cases ; and  some  writers  have  remarked  that 
the  heart  is  never  found  in  acephalous  fcatuses,  but  tlic 
testimony  of  many  obscirers  has  proved  that  this  is  incorrect. 
(St.  Hilaire,  Hit/,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  5U7.)  M.  Serrea  has  related 
a curious  rase  {Hull,  de  la  Sor.  Med.  d'Emtdaiion,  Sept., 
1921),  in  which  an  acephalous  fostus  was  furnUbed  with  a 
simple  tubular  heart  resembling  the  dorsal  votael  of  insects, 
into  which  the  principal  ttiscular  trunks  opened.  This 
case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  since  we  know  by  the  re- 
searches of  embryology  that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the 
embryo  in  the  shape  of  a long  tubular  pouch,  which  ordi- 
narily transient  state  had  doubtless  become  permanent  in 
tho  above  monster  by  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 

Some  of  tho  irregular  shapeless  masses  generally  called 
moles,  consisting  of  different  organic  parts,  as  teeth,  bones, 
hair,  skin,  &.c.,  which  arc  occasionally  found  in  tho  uterus 
or  ovaries,  must  be  considered  as  the  imperfect  products  of 
conception,  and  therefore  arranged  among  single  monsters. 
Butweiuust  distinguish  these  rases  from  others  which  often 
very  closely  resemhle  them,  in  which  tumour*  of  a similar 
kind  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  and  even  of 
girls  before  puberty,  the  occurrence  of  which  must  be  ex- 
plained in  miite  a different  manner,  eitlier  by  the  action  of 
some  inorbia  process  in  t he  system,  or  by  the  theory  of  mon- 
strosity by  iiichisiun,  which  supposes  that  the  elomonts  of 
one  being  have  been  originally  enclosed  in  tlie  body  of  an- 
other. where  they  have  remained  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state. 

The  last  class  of  simple  monslers  includes  tho  various 
forms  ot  beruiaphrodism.  An  hermaphrodite  was  defined 
by  the  antients  as  an  individual  capable  of  fulfilling  by 
turns  tho  reproductive  functions  of  both  sexes,  or  at  least 
one  who  simultaneously  possessed  both  the  male  and  female 
organs  fully  developed ; such  a being  however  is  not  only 
uiiltnown  among  the  authentic  details  of  anomalies,  but  is 
physically  impossible  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 


mals without  extensive  alteration  in  the  connections  of  the 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  |ielvis.  Tlie  signillnition  of 
the  term  hermaphrodism  U now  much  extended,  and  it  is 
used  to  designate  an  individual  who  possesses  any  mixture 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes.  An  immense  variety  of 
these  malformations  of  tho  generative  organs  has  been 
observed;  but  in  most  cases  the  malformed  being  belungs 
essentially  to  one  or  the  other  sex.  and  is  only  related  lu  the 
opposite  sex  by  some  few  characters.  Tlie  two  families  uf 
male  and  female  hermaphrodites  have  been  thus  fornu-d, 
which  include  a great  proportion  of  the  coses  w hich  have 
been  met  with.  In  Imth  of  these  forms  of  auouiuly.  by  a 
careful  investigation  during  life,  or  dissection  after  deuili, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  tliese  beings  are  essentially  inuiu 
or  female. 

In  a few  cases  of  what  have  been  denominated  neuter 
and  mixed  hermaphrodism.  the  organs  belonging  to  tho 
opposite  sexes  seem  to  have  been  so  blended  together  in  the 
same  individual,  that  tlie  being  could  not  be  referred  to 
one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  but  these  instances  are  very 
rare.  A most  carious  instance  of  this  description  is  given 
by  Schrele,  a German  anatomist.  {Med.-Chtr.  praki.  Ar- 
cAtr.  von  Baden.,  t.  i.,  1804.) 

The  inode  uf  origin  of  hermaphrodism  is  very  obscure, 
(hough  the  first  mentioned  forma  of  this  anumaly  rosy  must 
probably  he  referred  to  some  arrest  or  excess  in  the  process 
of  development,  since  in  tho  early  stages  of  embryonic  life; 
a very  close  resemblance  exists  between  the  generative 
organs  in  both  sexes. 

We  now  come  to  those  curious  and  interesting  anomalies 
in  which  the  component  parts  of  two  or  more  distinct  beings 
are  united  in  one  individual,  forming  a compound  monster. 
The  two  subJocU  composing  a double  being  may  possess  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  or  be  very  dissimilar  in  size  and 
structure,  one  appearing  as  a mere  parasitical  appendage  of 
the  other:  Uius  two  iuuividuala  nearly  perfect  and  distinct 
may  cohere  together  by  ono  region  only  of  the  body,  or  an 
apparently  single  trunk  may  be  furnished  with  two  heads 
or  four  arms ; the  multiplication  of  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
tremities constitutes  in  fact  the  first  d^ree  of  double  mon- 
strosity. In  some  cases  ev'ery  limb  is  doubled,  and  the 
individual  then  has  eight  extremities;  in  others  there  is 
only  one  supernumerary  extremity,  whicli.  in  some  cases, 
has  been  ob^ved  single  at  its  origin  and  doubled  or  tripled 
towards  its  termination,  as  when  two  or  three  feel  are 
attached  to  the  same  leg.  (Andral,  Anal.  PaiAoI.,  vul.  i.) 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever  manner  or  dcgn« 
two  beings  are  joined  together,  they  are  always  united  by 
corresponding  aspects  of  the  body,  that  is  to  siy.  side  to  side, 
fkce  to  fare,  or  back  to  back:  each  part  and  each  organ  in 
the  ono  corresponds  to  the  same  part  or  organ  in  the  other ; 
every  vesacl,  nerve,  or  muscle  situated  in  the  lino  of  uiiiun 
joins  itself  to  the  corresponding  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  in 
the  other  tubjecl.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  primitive 
halves  of  any  single  organ,  which,  according  to  M.  Serres’a 
theory  of  eccentric  development,  are  originally  sc|)arule, 
unite  by  the  progress  of  development. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  two  subjects  coroiiosiug  a 
double  monster  may  be  both  nearly  perfect  and  dislinct, 
only  adhering  together  by  one  region  of  the  body.  Beings 
of  this  description  are  sorootimea  capable  uf  supporting  an 
independent  vitality  for  a considerable  number  of  years, 
though  they  are  mostly  destroyed  during  parturition,  their 
Structure  occasioning  great  difficulty  to  the  process  of  deli- 
very. Ono  of  Uie  most  remarkable  cases  of  complete  double 
monstrosity  was  that  of  the  double  female  who  was  burn  in 
Hungary  in  1701,  and  christened  by  the  two  names  of 
Helen  and  Judith.  This  monster  was  shown  about  for 
seven  years  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Euroi>e,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  iwcnty-lwo  years.  Tho  two  individuals,  which 
were  each  quite  perfect,  except  at  tho  point  of  union,  were 
here  place<l  back  to  back,  and  united  by  the  buttocks  and 
part  of  the  loins.  The  external  organs  of  generation  offerod 
evident  signs  of  duplicity,  though  there  onh'  existed  a single 
vulva,  which  was  placed  interiorly  and  hidden  between  tlio 
four  thighs ; the  vagina  was  at  first  single,  but  soon  divided 
into  two  distinct  canals,  which  led  to  separate  uteri.  l*be 
two  intestinal  canals  likewise  terminated  in  a common  anus, 
and  the  vertebral  columns  were  united  at  their  extremities. 
The  aorte  and  vense  cavse  communicated  at  their  lower 

rt,  and  thus  established  a large  and  direct  communication 

tween  tho  two  hearts,  producing  an  intimate  relation  of 
life  and  functions  between  the  two  beings.  Whenever  one 
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was  ill  the  other  A>U  s«)  too,  ami  participate*!  in  her  ulster's 
disease;  it  ^^'as  therefore  predict^  that  the  ilealh  of  one 
wouhl  necessarily  destroy  the  other,  which  proved  to  ho 
true.  J udith,  at  the  of  twenty-two  years,  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  tlio  lungs  and  brain,  of  which  she  died. 
Helen,  who,  at  the  comroenccraent  of  her  sister's  attack, 
was  in  perfect  health,  soon  became  ill,  and  both  expired  at 
almost  the  same  instant 

The  junction  of  two  fotuses  may  take  place  by  almost 
any  region  of  the  body ; thus  they  have  been  seen  attache*! 
to  each  other  by  the  crown  of  the  hea*l,  both  l>cing  placed  in 
a straight  line(Villeneuve,  Detcription  d'une  Monttruotit^, 
^c.,  4tu.,  Paris,  1831);  by  the  anterior  p*wtion  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  or  by  part  of  the  front  of  both,  as  o*M;urTed  in  the 
well-known  double  monster  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  I8'29-3(>,  and  denominated  the  Siamese  twins.  In  this 
instance  the  two  brothers  wore  only  furnished  with  a single 
umbilicus.  Two  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  in*>de 
of  Junction  wherever  situated;  in  one  the  attachment  is 
superficial,  being  effected  only  by  the  skin  and  bones:  in 
the  other  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  the  point  of  union  communKaling  in  tlie  two  individuals, 
or  being^  in  fact  converted  into  one ; thus,  the  chests  being 
united,  the  sternum  maybe  altogether  deficient;  and  the 
thoracic  cavities  thrown  into  communication,  in  which  case 
the  viscera  frequently  present  some  anomalies  in  form  and 
arrangement  Sometimes  there  arc  two  hearts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  enclosed  in  separate  pericardia ; 
sometimes  the  hearts,  though  both  well  formed  are  con- 
tained in  one  common  pericardium,  in  which  they  may  be 
either  distinct  fr*>m  each  other,  or  auperflcially  joined  at 
some  point.  In  other  cases  two  hearts  are  found,  but  both 
in  a very  imperfect  state;  lastly,  there  maybe  only  one 
heart  presenting  several  vices  of  conformation,  as  three  or 
four  ventricles,  or  ono  of  the  two  ordinary  ventricles  unu- 
sually large,  and  partly  divided  by  a septum.  In  other 
cases  of  this  description  the  heart  has  been  found  single 
and  well  formed,  but  the  large  vessels  have  been  all  double, 
so  that  two  aortas  sprung  from  the  left  ventricle,  Ste- 
in some  instances  of  double  monstrosity  the  component 
individuals  are  distinct  and  separate  at  their  lower  iialvos, 
but  more  or  less  intimately  united  at  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  a double  body  and 
single  head.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  iMdy  is  double,  while 
the  pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  are  nearlyor  quite  single. 
In  some  cases  belonging  to  the  former  of  those  divisions  the 
separation  of  the  belies  is  only  complete  inferiorly,  all  tl>e 
parts  above  the  umbilicus  manifesting  a tendenev  to  coa- 
lesce: in  others  the  separation  is  penect  as  high  as  the 
neck.  In  all  these  imslances  however  the  bead  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  although  apparently  tingle,  almost  inva- 
riably present  on  dissection  some  supernumerary  parts, 
whicti  clearly  indicate  their  double  origin.  Those  coinpoun*! 
monsters  which  are  furnished  with  two  heads  and  a single 
body  offer  numerous  varieties;  the  head  may  be  double, 
but  not  distinctly  divided,  there  being  two  faces,  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed,  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated  by 
a longitudinal  division;  each  face  is  generally  provided 
with  a pair  of  eyes,  but  sometimes  there  are  only  three,  one 
being  placed  in  the  median  lino  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  Is'O  together,  as  in  cases  of  Cyclopia.  The  two  heads 
may  be  completely  double,  but  the  boily  and  extTemilit» 
single.  Lastly,  the  heads  and  upper  halves  of  the  bodies 
may  be  separate,  there  being  four  upper  extremities,  while  , 
the  monster  is  only  single  by  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre-  ; 
mities.  A human  monster  of  the  last  kind,  which  lived  to  | 
be  nine  months  old,  excited  great  interest  in  Paris  iu  1829  ; i 
it  was  a double  female,  and  denominated  Rita-Cbristina.  I 
It  was  born  in  Sardinia,  and  was  brought  to  Pahs  to  bo  i 
publicW  exhibited.  It  was  carefully  examined  oAer  death,  | 
and  a (letailed  ascountof  ils  structure  has  been  given  by 
M.  Serres,  in  his  lifcherchet  tfAnainmie  7Vantcen*ian/c, 
&C.  The  two  vertebral  columns  were  found  quite  distinct 
in  their  whole  length,  and  a rudimentary  pelvis  separated 
them  inferiorly:  another  fully  developed  pelvis  was  found 
in  iu  natural  p*3sition,  which  supported  two  well  formed 
abdominal  limln.  There  exii>(ed  a single  bladder,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  which  were  common  to  the  two  subjects,  but 
behind  these  organs  were  found  rudimentary  traces  of 
others.  There  were  two  distinct  h**arts,  and  all  the  other 
thoracic  and  roost  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  double. 

A singular  and  unique  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  £.  Home 


{Philoi.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  296,  and  vol.  Ixxxix..  p.  28 : 
also  in  Lectures  on  Ctmparaiive  Anatomy,  t iii.,  p.  3.34),  of 
a fcBtus  with  an  accessory  head,  which  was  impmntcd  by 
its  summit  on  to  the  crown  of  the  natural  head.  The  bo*ly 
of  this  child  was  well  formed  in  every  ri^pect,  having  no 
supernumerary  parts,  and  the  principal  head  was  quite  na- 
tural in  appcorance,  except  in  tW  parietal  region,  where  its 
integuments  were  continued  into  those  of  (he  occessory 
head.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an  entirely  inverted  po.<i- 
tion,  the  neck,  which  terminated  in  a rnuna  tumour,  being 
directed  upwards  and  a little  backwanls.  This  monstrous 
child,  which  was  born  in  Bengal  in  1783,  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  end  then  only  died  from  the  bite  of  a serpent.  In 
this  case,  which  must  be  included  with  those  of  <!oiiblo 
monstrusily.  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  and  limbs  be- 
longing to  the  accessory  head  had  become  completely  atro- 
phied, hut  it  is  exceedingly  curious  how  (his  remaining  part 
continued  to  live  solely  by  means  of  vascular  and  nervous 
communication  with  tlio  princi|>al  individual,  and  without 
any  separate  umbilical  cord  or  special  organs  of  nutrition. 

The  last  variety  of  monsiroeily  which  we  shall  mention  i.s 
tliat  by  inclusion.  In  these  cases  fragments  of  one  feetus 
have  been  found  contained  in  the  interior  of  another.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  M.  Dupuytren  (Bull,  tie  la 
Faculte  de  Midfcine,  vol.  L).  who  found  a cyst  in  tho  trans- 
verse mesocolon  of  a boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  *M>ntaining‘' 
an  organised  moss,  which,  when  carefully  examine*!,  pre- 
sented traces  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  muscle*, 
and  must  of  the  bones  of  a fcBtus,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  Similar 
substances  have  boon  found  in  various  situations  in  other 
subjects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  nature ; though  the 
mode  in  which  the  germ  of  one  foetus  has  become  included 
in  the  body  of  another  is  at  present  entirelv  unknown. 

Compound  monsters,  formed  by  the  union  of  more  than 
two  dUtiuct  individuals,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few 
authentic  cases  of  such  anomaly  are  on  riK'ortl. 

None  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation  of  tliu  mode  of  *>rigin  of  single  monsters 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes  of  compound  monstrosity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  *lecide  whether  the  germs  have  lieen 
originally  double,  or  whether  two  or  more  have  become 
united  during  the  progress  of  development.  The  latter  is 
the  most  general  opinion ; an<l  the  ino»t  probable  idea 
respecting  their  moiio  of  union  is,  that  two  ova  become 
adherent  whenever  (bey  are  contained  within  the  same 
membranes,  and  opposed  to  each  other  by  corresponding* 
as|>ectK  of  the  body. 

2.  Predisposing  and  exciting  Causes  of  Monstrosity. — 
Of  these  litile  is  known;  for  while  tho  intlucnccs  deter- 
mining the  phoDumena  of  normal  development  arc  hidden 
from  us,  those  presiding  over  irregular  formation  must 
necessarily  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  tho  article  FtF.rrs 
it  is  staled  that  the  organs  of  the  embr)o  arc  generally 
considered  to  be  successively  developed,  and  not  evolved 
from  originally  pre-existing  elements:  the  notion  therefore 
(hat  the  germ  of  tho  future  embryo  is  ever  originally  mon- 
strous previous  to  impregnation  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  congenital 
malformation  must  be  sought  for  in  some  accidental  infiu- 
onces  disturbing  or  arresting  the  process  of  dovelopmciil  m 
the  embryo.  Direct  evidence  has  been  afforded  by  expe- 
riment that  tho  natural  stages  of  formation  may  he  so 
altered  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick  during  incubation  by 
external  injury.  Gwffroy  St.  Hilaire  injured  several  eggs 
in  which  the  process  of  incubation  hud  riominencvd.  and 
had  boon  going  on  naturally  fur  several  days.  He  shiK>k 
some  of  thorn  violently,  he  perfomted  the  shell  of  other*  in 
different  places  with  a slurp  instrument,  or  kept  them  in  a 
vertical  position,  u|K>n  either  the  large  or  small  end,  during 
the  whole  time  of  hatching ; again,  in  some  he  coveretl 
part  of  the  shell  with  wax,  or  a varnish  impervious  to  tho 
air.  The  constant  effect  of  these  injuries  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a very  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  either 
simple  or  complicated,  among  which  may  bo  montioiiod 
cyclopia  and  othor  malformations  of  the  face  and  head, 
eventration,  and  spinal  fissure.  In  no  instsneo  was  any 
case  of  double  monstrosity  root  with,  which  might,  d ;>r/orf'. 
have  been  supposed  ; a double  monster  being  composed  of 
two  distinct  embryos,  the  germs  of  which  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  same  egg.  (Mhnoiret  dti  Museum . 
tom.  xiil,  p.  289 ; also  Journal  Complhmmt.  dts  Set.  Mitt,, 
tom.  xxxiv.) 
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The  younger  St.  Hilaire  repeated  these  oxpenmonU  in  a 
different  manner,  altering  the  structure  of  eggs  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  incubation,  and  not  duringtlu)  course 
of  this  process,  as  hud  been  done  by  his  father.  His  expe- 
riments weru  altendcHl  with  <juite  a different  result;  the 
more  violent  disturbing  inlluunres  destroyed  the  vitality  of 
the  embryo  altogether ; others,  less  active,  produced  general 
rctardalioo  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  body;  but  in  no  instance  was  malformation  of  any 
one  region  or  part  effected,  (//is/,  det  Anom.^  tom.  iii., 
p.  603.)  These  experiments  confirm  tlie  opinion  that  ano- 
malies involving  a single  individual  must  principally  be 
referred  to  Uic  infiuence  of  soroo  disturbing  causes  occur- 
ring during  the  prucess  of  development.  In  some  instances 
the  birth  of  a monster  has  undoubtedly  followed  an  accident 
received  by  the  mother  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, such  as  a fail,  a violent  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  some 
long-continued  mental  impression  or  anxiety.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  causes  is  hu^^ever  much  weaker  than  has  been 
supposed;  for  how  many  examples  occur  every  day  of 
Women  pro<lucing  well-formefl  children  who  have  been 
suffering  under  violent  moral  emotions,  or  who  have  received 
serious  accidents  during  pregnancy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  forward  any  arguments  to  refute  the  antient  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  vast  intluence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  was  supposeil  to  exert  over  the  formation  of 
the  faitus.  It  is  no  longer  supposed,  except  by  the  igno- 
rant, that  any  object  which  has  been  seen  or  longed  for  by 
the  parent  can  be  depirtcfl  on  the  body  of  the  child  ; and 
in  most  rases  where  the  child  has  been  supposc<l  to  have 
been  deformed  through  the  influence  of  any  such  cause,  if 
the  date  of  the  iinpres«.ion  received  by  the  mollior  be  care- ' 
fully  ascertained,  it  wilt  be  found  Umt  the  organ  supposed  ! 
to  be  altered  or  marked  by  such  impression  must  have  been 
nearly  or  fully  develo{)c<l  at  the  tune  that  it  was  received, 
und  therefore  could  be  in  no  way  alTecied. 

Another  very  generally  admitted  cause  for  some  malfor- 
nialions  in  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  fmtus  itself,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  cases  of  anencephalt($  and  ; 
other  malformations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  must  be  ; 
refemnl  to  dro^isical  disease  occurring  in  the  intenor  of  i 
the  skull  and  spine  of  tlic  embryo;  but  in  the  majority  of' 
cases  this  explanation  is  inadmissible,  and  supported  by  no 
proofs.  Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  production  of  monKters,  as  adhesions  between 
the  fentus  and  its  investing  membranes ; modifications  in 
the  quantity  and  r|ualily  of  the  nutriment  received  by  the 
embryo;  pres-sure  uiailo  on  the  fuitus  by  tumours  attached 
to  the  pariete*  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the^c  causes ; for,  after  all, 
wo  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development 
of  the  embryo  in  anomalous  cases  has  been  divert<Hl  from 
its  natural  course,  or  arrcste<l  by  some  accidental  cause, 
whicli,  wbelber  taking  its  origin  in  the  fcBlus  itself,  or 
acting  secondarily  on  the  embryo,  is  involved  in  ob- 
acuriif. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  accidental  causes  acting  during 
tho  process  of  development  will  account  for  most  of  the 
benomena  of  monstrosity,  yet  it  will  not  account  for  all. 
l lias  been  observed  that  some  malformations  are  hcredi- 
tan%  arc  transmitted  from  fathers  to  children ; and  since  all 
iiitluetice  of  the  father  on  the  child  must  cease  with  the 
act  of  fecundation,  these  anomalies  must  be  dated  from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

3.  Lntrf  nf  Monalronty.^Trom  extended  obsen-ation  it 
has  been  found  that  all  the  forms  und  %-anelics  which  mon- 
strosity presents  are  apparently  under  tho  control  of  certain 
fixed  laws ; or,  in  other  words,  there  ap|H'ar  to  be  a number 
of  general  facts  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  malfor- 
mation. Some  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with,  since,  by  a knowledge  of  them,  we  mar  oAcn  bo  ena- 
bled to  dislin^ish  (when  reading  or  hearing’do^  riptions  of 
monsters,  or  icxikmg  at  figure*  in  old  works)  those  anoma- 
lou.s  cosea  which  may  really  have  existed,  from  others  whicli 
are  only  tho  fanciful  and  absurd  productions  of  a fertile 
imagination.  To  one  of  these  laws  wo  have  already  alluded, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  union  between  two  individuals 
farming  a double  iiiunster  always  takes  place  by  correspond- 
ing pEU*ts  of  the  body;  and  we  shall  now  briotly  mention 
several  others. 

Moiistroftily,  however  complicated  and  extensive,  is  never 
carried  to  such  a degree  as  to  remove  the  animal  affected 
vith  it  out  of  the  seriua  of  natural  beings  in  which  it  has 


been  originally  piaeed ; no  entire  being  nor  organ  has  ever 
been  met  with  so  deformed  that  the  species  to  which  it 
belonged  could  not  be  recognised.  Agun,  in  the  most 
extonsivelv  deformed  monsters  tho  relative  oonneotiont 
between  different  organs  are  never  so  completely  altered 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy.  Thus  the  heart  has  never  been 
found  in  the  cranium,  nor  the  luni^  in  tho  pelvis. 

Anomaliee  are  more  frequent  in  proportion  at  they  do 
not  affect  vital  oi^ns  nor  interfere  with  any  important 
functions.  Thus  we  very  commonly  meet  with  irregulari- 
ties in  the  course  of  blood-veaaels,  since  it  signifies  little 
through  what  channels  the  blood  is  conveyed,  so  that  it 
arrivus  at  tlie  organ  which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  the  parts  most  liable  to  wary  are  those 
which  are  the  latest  in  attaining  their  complete  erolutiun  ; 
and  this  fact  may  very  readily  be  explained,  for  if  the  pro- 
cess of  develupnient  disturbed  or  arrested  by  any  cause 
during  the  counie  of  foetal  life,  those  organs  which  arc 
already  nearly  or  fully  farmed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  disturbing  infiuence  will  lie  little  or  not  at  all 
altered,  while  on  the  contrary  complete  suppreanion  or  a 
very  marked  alteration  may  be  effects  in  other  parts  whose 
formation  has  not  commenced  or  is  very  imperfect.  This 
fact  has  been  explained  in  another  manner,  by  supposing 
that  different  organs  are  subonlinate  in  their  formation  one 
to  another,  one  being  produced  by  another  whose  develop- 
ment precciled  it  Thus  tho  suppression  of  any  part  will 
not  infiuence  those  which  have  been  previously  formed, 
while  it  must  nccesannly  lead  to  the  complete  absence 
of  all  those  which  ought  to  have  followed  it  in  the  order 
of  development. 

A kind  of  compensation  or  balancing  has  sorootimos 
been  observed  between  different  organs  in  monsters ; excess 
of  development  in  one  part  being  accompanied  with  a cor- 
responding arrest  of  formation  in  some  other  oigan.  Thus 
an  individual  haring  several  supernumerary  fingers  or  tues 
on  one  hand  freauently  has  the  opposite  limb  furniehed 
with  fewer  than  the  usual  number,  and  monsters  depriv»*d 
of  iho  brain  have  been  observed  to  have  the  fare  unusually 
large.  Many  other  applications  have  been  made  of  this 
law  of  compensation,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Gt-offroy  St. 
Hilaire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  more 
fre(|uently  deformed  than  the  right,  and  that  a greater 
number  of  monsters  belong  to  the  female  than  to  the  male 
sox,  which  last  fact  Mockol  explains  by  the  theory  that  the 
generative  organs  are  in  both  sexes  originally  female,  and 
i that  many  monsters  remain  of  that  sex  by  arrest  of  develop- 
I ment,  who,  if  naturally  formed,  would  have  been  mule^. 

' For  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  raoiisiroMly 
the  reader  may  particularly  consult  Haller's  treaiiso  I)o 
Mimatrii ; Meckel’s  Manual  Putholagicnl  Analfuny 
(Gonuan);  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire’s  AnatomU  Philasojihuiuf  ; 
and  his  son  Isidore  Geoflfroy  St,  Hilaire's  Hiftoire  dea  Atn^ 
maiies. 

MONSTRELET,  ENGTJERRAND  DE.  a celebrated 
French  chronicle  writer,  lived  in  the  firicciith  century. 
His  quotations  from  Liv^.  Sallust,  and  Vegetius  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  he  must  have  had  a tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature.  M.  Dacier  supposes  that  ciilier  from  bodily 
weakness  or  a predominant  taste  for  study,  he  altogether 
abstained  from  the  profession  of  arms,  which  at  the  lime 
when  ho  lived  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  Tho  same  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  he  l>o- 
longed  to  neither  of  tho  factions  of  Armagnac  or  Burgundy, 
nor  indeed  acted  in  an^y  of  tho  events  of  his  time,  but  was  a 
quiet  spectator  of  the  circumstances  which  he  has  recorded. 
In  all  his  work  Monstrelct  only  once  alludes  to  himself, 
where  ho  describes  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
before  CV^mpi^gno  (livre  ii..  chap.  bG),  and  then  he  merely 
tells  IIS  that  he  was  present  at  the  interview  helwcen  the 
PureUe  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almost  implies  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmish  in  which  the  capture  was 
made.  Ho  had  on  this  occasion  (says  Dacierj  aceonqmmod 
the  Duke  Philin  perhaps  os  historian.  The  rest  ofhis  life 
he  p;ia*ed  in  ttie  city  of  Cambrai,  where  he  held  several 
offices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter  of  Cambrai,  provost  of 
the  city,  and  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt.  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  year  1-163. 

The  first  bwk  of  tho  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  begins 
with  the  year  1400,  and  ends  with  the  year  1422;  tho  second 
ooncludoB  with  1444.  The  early  oditioiu  centain  a third 
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tiid  fonrth  book,  vbirh  are  boUi  rejected  hy  M.  Buchon,  a 
mcnlem  editor;  the  latter  for  the  obrioUs  reason  that  the 
bTenIs  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  the  chronicler,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Monstrelet  stopped  at  1444,  as 
well  as  from  the  result  of  certain  critical  investigations  on 
the  part  of  M.  Buchon  himself. 

Monstrelet  is  greatly  commended  for  his  minuteness  of 
detail,  his  fidelity,  and  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his 
* Chronicles for,  like  Froissart,  his  predecessor. he  docs  not 
confine  himself  to  France  alone,  but  gives  all  the  circum- 
aUnres  relative  to  the  affairs  of  tho  other  oinintries  of 
Europe  which  were  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge. 
His  principal  object  was  to  give  a history  of  the  wars  of  nis 
time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  he  adds 
much  valuable  information,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  France  there  are  several  manuscripts  of  Monstrelet 
The  first  printed  edition  is  a quarto,  dated  1512,  which  was 
followed  by  four  others,  the  last  dated  1603,  all  containing 
the  additional  books  rejected  by  Buchon,  who  however 
praises  the  third  edition  (1.572)  for  its  beauty.  The  new 
edition  by  Buchon  was  published  in  1836,  and  fiirms  part  of 
a series  of  the  ' Pamh6on  Lilt^raire,*  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  give  alt  the  principal  chronicles  of  France.  In  1808  an 
English  version  of  Monstrelet  was  published  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
the  translator  of  Froissart. 

MONT  DE  MARSAN.  [Landbs.] 

MONT  DE  PIETK'  (MONTE  D1  PIETA',  in  Italian), 
a bencmlent  institution  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  to 
necessitous  ]>oople  at  a moderate  interest.  Tho  Jews,  who 
were  the  great  moneydenders  in  that  age,  exacted  an  enor- 
mous interest,  and  as  much  as  20/.  to  25f.  per  cent.  Tho 
Papal  government  and  other  Italian  governments  csta- 
blislicd  a kind  of  bank,  which  lent  money  upon  nle<]ge.s 
for  a fixed  term,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  intended  chiefly  to 
defray  tho  unavoidable  expenses  of  tho  establisliincnt ; at 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  capital  lent  and  interest 
were  nut  repaid,  the  pledges  were  sold,  and  (he  surplus  i 
money,  after  paying  the  debt  incurred,  was  restored  to  the  ' 
owners  In  most  instances  however  tho  term  miii'ht  be  rc-  ' 
newed  by  merely  paying  the  interest.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  establishments  and  those  of  the  ordinary  pawn- 
brykers  acorns  to  have  been  that  they  were  intended  mainly 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  nut  fur  the  profit  of 
the  lenders,  and  that  every  reasonable  facility  was  afforded 
to  the  former.  The  administration  of  the  Monte  di  Pictik 
was  therefore  conducted  upon  economical  and  strictly  equi- 
table principles,  and  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
government  as  a public  lienevulciU  institution.  This  at 
least  wiLs  the  original  principle,  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  been  deviated  from  in  after  times,  in  consequence  of 
the  cupidity  or  tu'cessiiies  of  tho  governments  themselves. 
In  times  when  copital  was  more  scarce  or  less  generally  dif- 
fused than  it  is  now,  and  when  li>ans  of  money  were  ditficult 
to  be  got,  the  Munto  di  Pict4  was  a most  useful  institution. 
he*)  X.,  some  say  Paul  III.,  sanctioned  the  first  establish- 
Tucnl  of  a Monte  di  Pieli  at  Rome,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  a society  of  wealthy  persons,  who.  having  con- 
tributed the  necessary  funds,  lent  u|)on  pledges  small  sums 
not  exceeding  thirty  Reiman  scudi,  a little  mure  than  six 
pounds  sterling,  to  each  person.  The  money  wax  lent  for  a 
term  of  eighteen  months.  The  establishment  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  treasurer  of  tlic  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Large  storehouses  were  aimexe<l  to  the  office,  which  stood 
in  the  district  della  Roctola,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
(Richanl,  Description  He  Cltahe^  vol.  v.)  Other  esiahlish- 
rneiiis  of  a similar  nature  existed  at  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  most  other  towns  of  Italy.  That  of  Paiiua  is 
one  of  the  oldest  on  ro<'ord,  having  been  established  in  1 491, 
when  the  Jewish  banks,  which  lent  ol  usunons  Interest, 
were  shut  up.  (Scardeoni,  De  Antiquitate  Urhis  Painni.) 

This  institution  was  introduced  into  other  conntries,  espe- 
cially into  the  Netherlands,  and  Monts  do  Pi^t<^  were  esta- 
blished at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Hhent,  and  other  plact?s.  In 
Spam  there  were  al.<i.o  similar  establishments  at  Madrid  and 
some  other  large  towns,  but  in  no  cuuiUry  were  they  so 
generally  spread  as  in  Italy,  the  original  country  of  benevo- 
lent institutions  during  the  uitddlo  ages. 

When  the  French  under  Bonaparte  invailed  Italy  in 
1796-7.  they  plundered  the  Monti  di  Pietii  of  Milan,  Mo- 
dena, Parma,  and  most  other  towns.  At  Rome,  Poi>e 
Piui  VI.,  being  pressed  by  the  Frtoeb  to  pay  an  enormous 


sum  for  war  contributkmt,  was  obliged  to  seixo  upon  tho 
richer  pledges  in  the  Monte  di  Piolii,  for  tho  repayment  of 
which  no  gave  bonds;  but  these  bunds  lost  all  value  in  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1798.  The 
Monti  di  Pietd  have  bc^m  re-established  in  most  Italian 
cities. 

The  Monti  Fruraontarii,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  are 
storehouses  of  corn,  which  is  lent  to  poor  cultivators  on 
the  same  principle  as  money  is  by  the  Monti  di  Picti. 
[Bhkscia.] 

MONT  D OR.  [Pin-  dk  DOms.] 

MONT  LOUIS.  [Ps'REVBEs  Orikntalxs.J 
MONTLUCON.  [Alliek,] 

MONTAGNA,  Dr.  lAja«  h*»  name  for  a genus  of  Mucru 
roux  ernstaceuns  allied  to  CaUiana>na. 

MONTAGU.  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY.  by  birth 
Lady  Marv’  Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn 
carl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
duke  of  Kincsion),  by  his  wife  the  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William  carl  of  Denbigh,  and  was  liorn  at  her 
ihthcr’s  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nutlinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1690.  Displaying  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the 
favourite  and  pride  of  her  father,  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
in  1694,  and  continuing  a widower,  inlrmluceu  his  daughter 
to  society,  and  made  her  preside  at  his  table,  almost  before 
she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  account  of 
Ins  taking  pains  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  by  a learned 
education.  What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  huvo 
acquired  of  her  own  accord  ; and  there  is  no  rca.son  to  sup- 
{Kisc  that  sho  ever  studied  Greek,  atmnslalion  made  by  her. 
when  a girl,  of  the  ‘ Enrheiridiim’  of  Epictetus,  which  has 
been  refeiTcd  to  a.s  a proof  of  her  knowledge  of  that  language, 
having  been  in  fact  made  fmm  the  Latin.  She  was  at  least 
however  an  eager  reader  of  w halever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother-tongue.  In  August,  1712,  without  (he  consent  of 
her  father,  wilh  whose  views  in  regard  to  a settlement  his 
proposcvl  Rcm-in-law  had  refused  to  comply.  Lady  Mary 
married  Edward  Wortlcy  Montagu.  Esq„  eldest  son  of  tho 
Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  tho  first  earl  of 
Sandwich.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  mar- 
riage, which  have  been  published  entire  fur  the  first  time  in 
the  late  complete  evlition  of  her  works  bv  her  great  grand- 
son, the  present  Lord  Whamcliffe,  prove  dial  she  had  already 
attained  much  of  that  sharpness  Imth  of  style  and  thought 
for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  a malurily 
of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years-  Soon  after  tho  acces- 
sion of  George  L,  Mr.  Wortlcy,  who  had  been  for  some  year* 
in  parliament,  obtained  a sent  at  the  Treasury  Boara,  of 
which  hi*  cousin  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had 
been  appointtHl  first  commissioner ; and  from  tins  time 
Lady  Mary  reside-l  principally  in  London,  where  her  wit 
and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a brilliant  reputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  inliraato  friend- 
ship wilh  Addison  ami  other  eminent  literary  men  of  tho 
day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as 
in  tho  circle*  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1716,  Mr.  Worliey 
Montagu  was  appointerl  ambassador  to  the  Porte ; and 
in  August  of  that  year  he  set  out  turConstantiiinplti,accoin- 
pamed  by  his  wile.  They  remained  abroad  till  October, 
1718,  aiKi  it  was  during  this  absence  from  her  native  conu- 
trv  that  Lady  Mary  addressod  to  her  sister,  the  countess  of 
Mar,  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  male  and  female  friends,  tho 
celebrated  Letters  ujk)u  which  her  fame  principally  rest*. 
The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visiied  the  Levant 
to  be  in  general  ax  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking  ; 
and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a 
depth  and  sagacity  of  remark,  conveyed  in  a stylo  at  onco 
(lowing  and  forcible,  such  as  bus  rarely  proceeded  from  a 
) female  pen.  Although  they  were  not  given  to  the  world 
during  her  lifetime,  they  were  evidently  written  wilh  avicw 
to  publication;  copies  of  all  of  them  were  preserved  by 
Lady  Mary,  and  sonic  time  before  her  death  she  prexenled 
two  complete  transcript*  of  them,  the  ono,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Roller- 
dam,  ‘to  bo  disposed  of  a*  he  thinks  proiwr;'  the  other,  m 
a dilrerent  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  Both  these  copies 
Were  procnretl  imnuHliately  after  her  death  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Bute,  the  first-iiionlioiunl  having  been  p.irchaHcd 
for  the  sum  of  j(M)/. ; but  it  appeared  that  a transcript 
bad  been  previously  taken  (as  Mr.  Sowden  affinneiL 
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without  bis  knowledge),  and  from  this  the  Ixltera  were 
published,  in  three  volumes  liroo..  in  I <63,  the  editor,  it  is 
laul,  having  been  the  notorious  Captain  Cluland.  A fourth 
volume  appeared  in  J767.  composed  of  letters  of  which  no 
roanuKripl  is  known  to  exist,  but  of  tlie  authenticity  of 
which  no  doubt  nas  ever  entertained  by  Lady  Mary’s  family. 
As  they  originallv  appeare<l,  the  I.a.*tters  were  introduced  by 
a * Preface  by  a Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  signed  M.  A.,  which 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a person  once  of 
considerable  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  Aatell,  the  Ma- 
douella  of  the  Tatlcr  (see  No*.  32  and  63),  wlio  was  a parti* 
cular  friend  of  Lady  Mary,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said 
preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in  manuscript  The 
authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  considered  to  be  conclu* 
sively  established  till  the  publication  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Lady  Mary’s  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes  r2mo., 
* by  permission,  from  her  genuine  i^pers,’  by  Mr.  Dalla* 
way,  who  prefixed  to  the  vniole  a Ijfo  of  her  ladyship,  of 
very  little  merit  in  every  respect.  A second  edition  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  1817,  containing  some  additional 
letters;  but  its  value  lias  been  since  entirely  sumrsedml  by 
the  publication  of  ’The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,*  edited  by  her  grcat*grandson.  Lord 
Whamcliffc.  3 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1836,  and  again  in  1637. 
Besides  presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a much 
more  correct  Kha|>e,  this  publication  contains  several  letters 
and  other  pieces  which  had  not  before  been  given  to  the 
World ; but  it  derives  it*  chief  value  and  interest  from  a new 
Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestly  entitled  * Biographical  Anec* 
dotes'  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lady  I^uiaa  Stuart, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  her  daughter  l.ady  Bute), 
which  is  as  able  and  spirited  as  anything  Lady  Mary  herself 
ever  wrote,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  literature. 

J^dy  Mary’s  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  T.a>t* 
ters,  is  famous  fur  having  be<!ii  foltowwlby  the  introduction, 
through  her  means,  into  this  country,  and  theme  into  the 
rest  01  Kurope,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. (Inocul.vtiox.]  Of  the  next  twenty  years  of  her 
life,  which  she  pas.sed  in  England,  the  most  memorable 
incident  is  her  quart  ol  with  Pope,  an  ofTair  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vanity  of  the  poet  was  really  more  to  blame  tlian 
the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this  interval  also  she  com- 
posed a considerable  quantity  of  verse,  which  was  handed 
about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  (he  poetical  temperaiiicnt,  and  her  rhy  roes, 
though  not  without  sprightliiiess,  contained  nothing  which 
could  ensure  them  a long  life.  Among  those  of  her  per- 
formances in  this  line  of  greatest  pretension  were  six  satiri- 
cal sketches,  entitled  ’Town  Eclogues,’  which  have  been 
oficn  printed  ; others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  arc  in  so  free  a style,  as  to 
make  it  iie<»;s&ary  to  exclude  them  from  the  mouern  edi- 
tions of  her  works.  For  reasons  (he  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  she  again  left  England  in  1739,  but  this  time 
without  Imr  husband,  from  whom  however  she  seem*  to 
have  parted  on  very  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  where  she  lived  first 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterwords  at  Venice, 
till  1761,  when  she  was  prv\*ailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England.  She  only  survived 
her  return  to  her  native  country  a few  month*,  dying  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breast,  on  the  21st  August,  1762.  Beside*  a 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  she  left  a daughter, 
Mary,  who  had  been  married  in  1736  to  John,  third  carl  of 
Bute  (George  lll.’s  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died 
in  1794. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY.  son  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Lady  Mary',  the  sub- 
ject of  tl>e  preening  article,  was  born  in  1713,  at  Wham- 
cliffe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  lier 
biographical  sketch  of  his  mother,  describes  him  as  ’betray- 
ing from  the  beginning  that  surest  symptom  of  moral  (or 
mental)  disease,  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied 
by  a fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fault.’  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  from  which  he 
repi>ato<ily  ran  away,  (ill  at  Inst  making  his  escape  nlto- 
guthur  from  his  friends,  or  abandoned  by  them  a*  iriv- 
clatinable,  ho  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vic(>4,  and  aflcr 
going  through  a variety  of  adventures,  hired  biiQkclf  for  a 
cabin-boy  in  a ship  sailing  to  Spain,  where  be  was  after 
some  time  discovered  by  the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and 


once  more  restored  to  hU  family.  He  was  then  sent  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a private  tutor,  and  it 
was  while  abroad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  a tract 
entitled  * Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Antient  Re- 
publics.' Hu  literary  labours  however  still  left  him  leisure 
fur  pursuits  of  a very  d.fferunt  kind ; and  while  at  Paris  he 
got  involved  in  a dispute  with  a Jew,  woK.h  subjected  him 
to  a criminal  prosecution.  We  presume  it  was  after  he  re- 
turned to  England  that,  while  still  under  age,  he  married, 
as  wo  are  told  by  his  niece,  a woman  of  very  low  degree, 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whom  he  forsook  in  a few 
weeks,  and  never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  him  no 
ground  for  divorcing  her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  himself; 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  added,  several  other  ladies  succes- 
sively passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom  were  married  to 
him,  others  possibly  not ; tbo  last  of  them,  at  any  rale,  had, 
like  himself,  been  married  before  to  a person  who  was 
still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profligacy  and  disregard  of 
reputation,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  retained  it  for  two  parliaments,  till 
at  last  his  extravagant  ex|>cndituru  involved  him  in  such 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  bo  deemed  it  expedient 
once  mure  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to  England, 
but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkable 
there  by  becoming  a convert  to  popery,  and  then  transfer- 
ring himself  to  Egypt,  excited  a still  greater  sensation  by 
turning  Mohammedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
Levant,  having  in  the  mean  lime  been  disinherited  by  his 
father  and  mother;  but  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1776.  Besides  bis 
early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled  ’An  Examination  into 
the  Cause*  of  Earthquakes and  he  also  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.’  Hi*  niece  con- 
cludes her  account  of  liiin  as  follows: — 'Ho  was  said  to 
have  had  a handsome  person,  plausible  manners,  and  a live- 
liness of  parts  which  report  magnified  into  great  talents; 
but  whether  he  did  really  posses*  these  may  be  doubted. 
Thus  much  is  certain; — Mr.  Willey  and  Lady  Mary 
(neither  of  them  an  incompetent  judge)  were  far  from 
thinking  highly  of  their  son's  abilities  and  understanding. 
Ills  irregular  conduct  was  imputed  by  them  rather  to 
weakness  of  character  than  to  '*  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a 
fiery  spirit " conscious  of  its  own  powers;  and  from  first  ^to 
last  they  held  him  utterly  iiica|iable  of  pursuing  any  object 
or  course  whatever,  praiseworthy  or  blameable,  with  that 
firmness  and  consistency  of  purpose  which  perhaps  belongs 
as  necossarilv  to  the  great  wicksd  man  as  to  the  eminently 
good  one.  They  wrould  have  passed  upon  him  the  sentence 
of  the  patriarch  on  bis  first-born — “ U nstable  as  water,  thou 
shall  not  excel !”  ' 

Niebuhr,  in  the  lately  published  volume  of  his  Travels 
(Hamburg,  1837),  tells  o curious  anecdote  about  Mon- 
tagu marrying  another  man’s  wife  in  Egpyt ; and  states 
some  other  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  character  of  this 
eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  ability  than 
his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  The  dislike  between  the 
fatlierand  son  appears  to  have  boon  mutual. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL,  LORD  OF.  born  in  1533, 
was  a younger  son  of  a nobleman  whose  estate,  from  which 
he  look  his  name,  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Pengord, 
near  the  river  Etordogne.  His  father,  an  eccentric  blunt 
feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a German  tutor, 
who  did  not  s\>eak  French,  and  the  inUrcourao  between 
tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin;  and  even 
his  parents  made  it  a rule  always  to  address  him  in  that 
language,  of  which  they  knew  a sufficient  number  of  words 
for  common  purposes.  The  atlcndams  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  ’ They  all  became  Latinized,’ 
says  Montaigne  himself;  ‘and  even  the  villagers  in  the 
neighbourho^  learnt  words  in  that  language,  some  of 
which  look  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  common  use 
among  the  people.’  Thus  without  the  aid  of  scholastic 
teaching,  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  long  before  he  could  speak 
French,  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  learn  like  a 
fui-eign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in  the  same  manner, 
by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a la^k.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  (he  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux:  ami  at 
the  age  of  tliirtecn  he  had  completed  his  college  education, 
lie  then  studied  the  law,  ami  in  1524  he  was  made  ’ con- 
scitier,’  or  judge,  in  the  purlianient  of  Bordeaux.  He  ru- 
paiied  several  tiroes  to  court,  aiwl  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Henri  II.,  by  whom,  or,  as  some  »ay,  by  Charles  IX.,  be  waa 
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made  a gentleman  of  tho  king's  chamber  and  a knight  of 
the  onler  of  Sr.  Michel. 

When  he  was  Ihirly-thrcc  years  of  ago  Montaigne  mar- 
ried Frati^oiso  do  la  Chassaigne,  in  order,  as  ho  says,  to 
please  his  friends  rather  than  himself,  fur  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  a married  life.  He  h«>wcvcr  lived  on  good  terms 
With  his  wife  idl  his  death.  Ho  had  only  ono  dauglilor  by 
his  marriage.  Ho  iimnagod  his  own  estate,  on  which  ho 
generally  resided,  and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of 
about  6ik»U  lit  re*. 

In  Montaigne  tmn*1nte<l  into  French  a Latin  work 
of  Raymond  do  Sebonde  or  Sebun,  a Spanish  divine,  on 
• Natural  Theology.’  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapproving 
of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protestants,  and 
yet  being  by  education  a Catholic,  and  by  principle  and  i 
disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  live  in  retire-  | 
raent,  and  take  no  part  in  public  affairs  except  by  exhort- ' 
ing  both  parties  to  moderation  and  mutual  charity.  By  this 
conduct  be  became,  as  might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  | 
both  aides.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged 
him  into  a deep  melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and  j 
the  shedding  ol  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of 
1572  that  he  began  to  write  his  ‘ Essais,’  which  were  pub-  i 
liihcd  in  March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success.  | 

With  tire  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not  good,  > 
Montaigne  undertook  a journey  to  Germany,  SwitxerTand,  ! 
and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Home  he  was  well  received  by  se- 
veral cardinals  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  was 
introiluced  to  pope  Gregory  XHI.,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Romo  by  a bull  of  the  pope,  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delights 
with  Rome;  he  there  found  himself  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  were  ronnocled  with  his  ear- 
liest studies  and  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years.  Ho 
wrote  a journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intenderl  for  pub- 
lication, hut  the  MS.,  being  discoveretl  after  nearly  two 
centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  chSleau  of  his  family,  was 
ubhshc'l  in  1774,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Journal  du  Voyage  de 
lichel  dc  Montaigne  en  Italic,  par  la  Suisse  et  rAlle- 
inagne,  en  1580-1.’  It  is  ono  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
llalv  written  in  a modern  language. 

\Vbile  he  was  abroad  he  was  elected  roavor  of  Bordeaux 
by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honour  which  ho  would  have 
declined  had  not  the  king.  Henri  III.,  insisted  upon  his 
accepting  tho  otfiee.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  Mon- 
taigne was  re-elcctcd  fur  an  equal  period.  On  his  retiring 
from  oflico  he  returned  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war 
of  the  League  was  then  raging  in  tho  country,  and  Mon- 
taigne had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property 
from  the  violence  of  the  contending  factions. 

At  this  time  the  plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighbour- 
hood (in  1586),  and  ubligerl  him  to  leave  his  residence  and 
wander  about  various  parts  of  the  country.  Ho  was  at 
Puri*  in  1588.  busv  about  a new  edition  of  * Essays.'  It 
a]))icars  from  Dc  Thou’s  account  that  about  this  time  Mon- 
taignuwas  employed  in  negotiations  w ith  a view  to  conclude 
a peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  afforwards  Henri  IV., 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he  bceamo  acquainted 
w ith  Mademoiselle  dc  Goumay,  a young  lady  who  had  con- 
ceived a kind  of  sentimental  anection  for  him  from  reading 
his  book.  Attended  by  her  mother  she  visited  him,  and 
introduced  herself  to  him,  and  from  that  time  ho  called  her 
his  ' fiUe  d'alliance,'  or  adopted  daughter,  a title  wliich  she 
retained  for  the  rest  of  her  fife,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Tiiis  attachment, 
which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  ev’ory  appearance 
of  having  been  of  a purely  Platonic  nature,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life.  At  the  time  of 
his  (loath  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  and  her  mother  crossed 
one  half  of  France,  notwitlisianding  tho  civil  troubles  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  to  repair  to  Montaigne's  resi- 
dence and  mmglo  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and 
daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  Utter  part  of  1588,  Mon- 
taigne sloy^d  at  Blois  with  Dc  Thou,  Pasriuicr,  and  other 
friends.  The  Statos-Gcncral  were  then  assembled  in  that 
city,  in  which  the  duke  do  Guise  and  his  brother  tho 
caHinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  2.3rd  and 
24lh  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  had  long  fore- 
seen  that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  with 
tho  death  of  ono  of  the  great  party  leaders.  He  had  also 
said  to  DeThou  that  lienri  of  Navarre  was  inclined  to 
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adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  but  that  he  was  afraid  oflicing  for- 
saken by  bis  party ; and  that  on  the  other  side  Guise  luiu- 
self  would  not  have  been  averse  from  embracing  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  if  he  could  thereby  bavo  promoted  his 
ambitious  views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned 
to  his  chateau. 

Ill  the  following  year  ho  became  acquainted  with  Pierre 
Charron,  a theological  wrif;'r  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friend-hip  with  him.  Charron.  in  his 
biK)k  ‘ De  la  Sagessc.'  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Mon- 
taigne's ' E.v>uys.'  Montaigne  by  his  will  empowered 
Oiarron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  bo 
himself  had  no  male  issue. 

Montaigne’s  health  was  in  a di^dining  state  for  a con- 
siderable time  before  his  death ; lie  was  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  consult  me- 
dical men,  of  whom  he  had  generally  an  indifferent  opinion. 
In  September,  1592,  he  fell  ill  of  a malignant  quinsy,  which 
kept  him  speechless  for  three  days,  during  which  ho  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  to  signify  to  his  wife  liis  last  wishes. 
He  .also  reauestod  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  be  invited,  in  order  that  ho  might  take  leave 
of  them.  When  thev  were  all  assembled  in  his  room,  a 
priest  said  mass,  ana  at  tho  deration  of  the  host,  Mon- 
taigne half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  with  bis  hands 
joined  together  as  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  be  expired, 
on  the  13ih  of  September,  1592,  in  tho  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  buried  at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of 
the  FeuUIans,  where  his  widow  crecle<l  a monument  to  him. 

Montaigne's  ’ Essais ' have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
flicting criticism.  If  we  consider  tho  age  and  tho  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  country  in  which  the  author  lived,  we 
must  consider  them  a very  extraordinary  production,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  tho  learning  contained  in  the  work, 
although  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the  clear  good 
sense,  philosophical  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervade  its  pages,  as  well  as  fur  the  attractive  simplicitv  of 
the  language.  Literature  was  then  at  a very  low  ebb  in 
Francxi,  the  language  was  hardly  formed,  tho  country  was 
distracted  by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  deadly 
intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  tbo  midst  of  all 
this  a country  gentleman  living  in  a remote  province,  him- 
self belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce,  feudal  aristocracy, 
composed  a work  full  of  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  anlicnt  philosophers  or  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  founded  ou  a system  of  natural  ethics,  on 
tho  beauty  of  virtue  and  of  justice,  and  on  tho  lessons  of 
history;  and  this  bookwa.*  read  with  avidity  amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  factions,  the  din  of  civil  war,  and  the  cries  of  perse- 
cution and  murder. 

Tho  morality  of  tho  'Essais*  has  been  called,  and  not 
unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expression,  a 
pagan  morality  : it  is  not  founded  on  the  faith  ana  the  hopes 
of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in  many  respects 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel.  Montaigne  was 
a sceptic,  but  not  a determined  infidel;  his  philosophy  ii 
in  a groat  measure  that  of  Seneca  and  other  antient  writers, 
whose  books  wore  tho  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
when  a child.  Accordingly,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other 
Christian  moralists,  while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne’s 
i talents  and  tho  many  good  sentiments  oontained  in  his 
. work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a system.  A 
! living  moralist  of  our  own  lime.  Professor  Vinet  of  Basle, 
has  given  a (air  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  ethics. 

I {Esfait  d«  Philosof)hie  Morale  et  de  Morale  Religieute 
' navis  de  a%utques  Essais  de  Critique  Littiraire,  par  A. 
Vinet,  Pans,  1828.)  In  the  54th  chapter  of  the  Istlraok  of 
: the  'Essais,'  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
ignorance,  the  ono  which  precedes  all  instruction,  and  the 
other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes  on  to  say, ' that 
men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curiosity  and  of  learning, 
are  Christians  through  revorenec  and  obedience  ; that  minds 
of  middlo  growth  and  moderate  capacities  are  most  prone 
to  doubt  and  error  ; but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear- 
sighted and  better  grounded  in  scicnew,  form  a superior 
class  of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  inveatiga- 
tions,  arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Scripturoa,  and 
feel  tho  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of  our  ecclesiastical 
; doctrines.  And  wo  see  some  who  reach  this  last  stage 
I through  the  second,  with  marA'elluus  fruit  and  confirmation, 

I and  who,  having  attained  tho  extreme  boundary  of  Cbris- 
I tian  intelligence,  enjoy  ibeir  suci^ss  with  modesty  and 
I tbanksgiring;  unlike  those  men  of  another  stamp,  who,  in 
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or<l«r  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their 
past  errors,  Iwcome  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  tlirow 
discredit  on  the  cause  which  they  pretend  to  m-tvo.’  And 
a few  lines  after,  he  modestly  places  himself  in  the  second 
class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the  first  stale  of 
uninformed  simplicity,  hare  not  yet  attained  the  third  and 
last  exalted  stage,  ‘and  who,'  he  says,  'are  thereby  rendered 
inept,  importunate,  and  troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for 
in y part,  endeavour,  os  mtich  as  1 can.  to  fall  {iack  upon  my 
first  and  natural  condition,  from  which  1 have  idly  attempted 
to  denari.*  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  56),  he  recom- 
inemis  the  use  of  the  Lonra  prayer  in  terms  cvidontly  sin- 
cere; and  in  the  'Journal  of  his  Travels, ’ which  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  he  manifests  Christian  scnlimeiiU 
in  several  places. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and 
•otne  cynical  passages  in  his  ' Essais.’  This  lircntiousneM 
however  appears  to  he  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the 
meaning  of  tho  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
arc  not  alluded  in  a more  remurd  slate  of  society, 
but  ho  did  so  cvidontly  without  bad  intentions,  and  only 
followed  tho  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  com- 
bats im»#t  earnestly  tho  malignant  feelings  fretiucnt  in 
man,  injustice,  opprwwion,  inhumanity,  uncharitaUloneis  ; 
rruoity  he  delt*st“i,  liis  wliole  nature  was  averse  from  it 
Ills  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  education  of  children,  on 
tho  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  of  criminal 
justice,  are  remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  Framre  ui  his 
time. 

The  *E.ssais’  have  gone  through  many  editions:  that  of 
Paris,  3 vols.  4to.,  17’i5,  is  tho  most  eompleto.  Vernier 
published,  in  1810,  ‘Notices  ot  Observations  pour  facilitor 
la  Lecture  des  Essais  dc  Montaigne,’  2 vols.  8vo-,  Paris.  It 
IS  a useful  commentarv’. 

MONTANISTS,  or  CATAPHRYGTANS,  a sect  of 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Phrygia  about  171  a.d.  (Euse- 
bius. Chron.,  p.  170;  and  jRcr.  Hitt.,  v.  3.)  They  were 
called  Montanista  from  their  leader  Monlanus,  and  Cata- 
phrygians  or  Phrygians  from  the  country  in  whicli  they 
first  appeared. 

Of  tho  personal  history  of  Montanus  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Ardaba,  a village  in  Mysia, 
and  to  have  been  only  a recent  convert  when  ho  first  made 
preltmsions  to  tho  character  of  a prophet.  (Eufich.,  Ifist. 
Kcr.,  V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses, 
namod  Prisea  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  According  to 
Rome  of  the  antient  writers,  Montanus  was  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  tho  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit.  Probably  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  claimed  divine 
inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associates.  They  delivered 
their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
Lave  introduced  into  the  rliurcb  the  practice  of  apiicaling 
to  visions  in  favour  of  opinions  and  actions,  of  which  prac- 
tice Cyprian  and  others  availeil  themselves  to  n great 
extent.  (Middleton's /Vee  p.  98,  &c.)  Tertullian, 

who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  us  that  these  revelations 
related  only  to  p<iints  of  discipline,  and  neither  affected  the 
doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  doctrines  of  Monlanus  agreed  in  general  with 
those  of  tho  Catholic  church,  but  some  of  his  followers  ap- 
pear to  hare  embraced  the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  Mon- 
tanisU  were  ehiofiy  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by 
tho  austerity  of  their  manners  and  the  strictness  of  their 
discipline.  They  condemned  second  marriages,  and  prac- 
tiaud  fasts.  They  maintained  that  all  flight  from  pi‘rse- 
culion  was  unlawful,  and  that  tho  church  had  no  power  to 
forgive  great  sins  committed  after  baptism.  They  huM  the 
doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Clirist  on  earth  at  the 
Millennium.  They  are  accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
of  celebrating  mysteries  attended  by  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lewdneas,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  these  charges  are 
unfounded. 

Tiie  Mnntanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Catholic  party,  though  they  were  once  countenanced 
for  a short  lime  by  n bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  un- 
known. but  who  is  supposea  by  some  to  have  been  Victor. 
Tertullian  wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  their  opinions. 
ri'KRTULLlAN.] 

The  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a considerable  time. 
They  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustin  and  Jerome,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  against  them. 

(Eusebms  Ilisl.Ecc.;  Epiphanius,  De Ter- 


tullian's  ff'fjrki;  Jjirdncr’s  i/iXory  chap,  xix  ; 

Mosheim’s  Ecc.  Hixt.:  Ncandcr’s  Ktrrhmgftchichte.) 

MONTA'NUS,  A'RIAS.  [.\rias  Mo^anus.] 

MONTARCIS.  [Loirkt.] 

MONT.\UB.\N,  a town  in  tho  south  of  France,  capital 
of  the  dcjwrtinciit  of  Tarn  el  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
river  Tam  just  helow  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Tescou, 
in  44'^  l' N.  lat.  and  1®  21' E.  long. ; 336  miles  in  a direct 
line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  406  miles  by  the  road 
through  OrK*ans,  Chfiteauroux,  Limoges,  and  Cahors. 

The  town  was  founded  in  a.d.  1 1 M by  Count  Alphonse 
of  Toulouse.  In  the  religious  contests  of  Uio  sixtoenih 
century  it  was  fortified  by  the  Huguenot  party,  and  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  besiegenl  it  under  Moiiluc, 
A.D.  1580.  In  the  following  century,  being  still  in  the 
b.ands  of  the  same  partv,  it  resisted  tho  attack  of  Louis 
XIII..  A.D.  If>’21.ana  di^  not  submit  until  afler  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Roeholle,  a.d.  1629.  Its  fortifications  were 
soon  atlcr  dcstroved.  It  suffered  much  from  the  dragoon- 
ings  of  Louis  Xi  V.,  but  is  still  one  of  tho  chief  seats  of  the 
refurracd  religion  in  France. 

The  town  is  in  a pleasant  situation,  partly  upon  a gentle 
slope.  It  is  a handsome  place,  ond  is  considered  healthy. 
The  gates  of  the  town  are  in  general  of  an  elegant  architec- 
ture; the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean,  and  tho 
houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  built.  Tlicre 
is  a handsome  squaro  in  the  centre  of  tho  town,  with  a 
piazxa  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  ornamented  with  I>oric  pilas- 
ters. The  centre  of  the  square  is  laid  out  as  a public 
garden.  There  arc  besides  two  handsome  public  walks, 
with  a raised  terrace  between  them,  from  which  lliero  i*  a 
fine  view  of  the  Pj  reni-es,  distant  130  or  140  niUos.  Thi  re 
is  a fine  cathedral  erected  at  a very  curly  period.  The 
other  public  buddings  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the 
town-hall  and  the  bishop’s  palace.  There  U a bridge  built 
of  brick  over  the  Tain,  winch  is  here  navigable,  and  runs 
through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Hierc  arc 
numerous  villas  ruuml  tlic  town. 

Tlie  population  in  1831  was  18,255  for  tho  town,  or 
25.460  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  23,865 
for  tho  commune.  There  ore  a considerable  number 
of  manufactories  of  common  woollen  cloth,  kerseymere, 
serge  and  other  woollen  goods,  silk  stockings  and  hmad 
silks,  starch,  aud  cards  for  dressing  woollen  goods:  there 
arc  also  soap-houses,  poltcric*,braniIy  distilleries,  laii-yaids, 
and  dye-houses.  It  is  a great  mart  for  corn  and  for  common 
woollens.  There  are  five  fairs  in  the  year,  three  of  whirh 
continue  for  eight  days  each.  The  navigation  of  tho  Tarn 
and  the  Garonne  affords  ready  communication  with  Bor- 
deaux. The  town  hw  a theatre,  a public  library  of  10.000 
volumes,  baths,  and  excellent  inns.  The  surroundiiiz 
country  alwunds  with  excellent  fruit,  fish,  poultry,  and 
ortolans.  Tlie  ' p.ttcs  de  foie  gras’  of  this  place  are  nm- 
sidercnl  c^ual  to  tiioso  of  Toulouse,  and  the  wines  of  Mont- 
bnrtier,  Fan,  Aus^as  or  Auasac.  and  Auviller,  obtained  from 
the  vineyards  round  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ca>tel-Sar- 
razin,  arc  excellent.  Literature  is  cuUivate«l.  and  the  town 
has  produced  some  writers  of  considerable  repute. 

There  arc  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  a commercial 
court,  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  ottices, 
and  societies  fur  theiiromotion  or  direction  of  mamifnclures 
and  agriculture.  Tnero  are  a theologii-a!  seminary  for 
Protestants  ond  a Protestant  Auxiliary  Bible  Society ; a 
society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  belles-lettres ; a high- 
sehool,  a free  drawing-school,  and  a maternity  society. 

MontauUnn  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric;  the  diocesu  com- 
prehends the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne.  The  bishop 
U a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Nurbonne. 

The  arromlissement  of  Montauban  has  on  area  of  619 
square  miles,  and  eoraprehends  62  communes.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice 
of  the  peace.  Tlie  population  in  1831  was  107,853;  in  1836 
it  was  106.799. 

MONTBE'LIARD.  [Doras.] 

MONTBRISON.  [T/>ikk.1 

MONTCALM.  MARQUIS  DE.  [Wolfe,  General.] 

MONTDIDIER.  [Sommb.] 

MONTECASI'NO  is  tlie  name  of  a celebrated  monas- 
tery in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  prorince  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  near  the  bmxlcrs  of  the  Papal  state.  It  is  mluated 
on  tho  summit  of  a steep  and  loBy  mountain,  which  is  an 
offset  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  rises  above  the  valley  of 
the  Frigido,  an  afiluent  of  the  Liris.  The  town  of  oan 
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Gorumno,  which  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  partly 
occupieii  the  situ  of  the  anticnt  Casinum,  a town  of  tho 
Volsci,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony,  which  was  sacked 
by  Hannibal's  troops  on  tbeir  march  from  Capua  towards 
Rome.  Remains  of  the  antiont  town  aro  still  seen,  in> 
eluding  an  ampliUheatre,  a theatre,  and  so%ural  sepulchral 
monuments.  U was  in  a.d.  52^  that  St.  Benedict  repaired 
to  this  spot,  and  began  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated 
monasteiy,  which  afterwards  became  the  head  quarters  of 
bis  order.  [Benedict,  Saint.]  The  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed by  thel^ongobards  about  tho  year  582,  was  restored 
more  than  a century  after,  and  became  more  magnificent 
than  before,  being  enriched  by  giAs  from  various  princes. 
Kalcliis,  king  of  the  Lengobards,  as  well  as  Carluman, 
brother  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  retired  to  M<tnlo 
Gisino,  w here  they  bet'aroo  inunks,  and  died  there.  7*he 
monastery  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  88-1, 
but  was  restored  in  4he  year  9-19.  The  age  that  followed 
was  a period  of  the  greatest  splendour  for  the  monastery; 
the  abbot  was  a )>ow'erful  feudal  baron,  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  an  extensive  territory,  and  interfcrcHl  in  thcqimrrels  of 
tlie  neighbouring  princes  and  of  the  Normans.  The  abbot 
Dctidcriut,  aAcrwards  pope  Victor  HI.,  rebuilt  the  church 
of  the  monastery  in  the  year  10C6,  and  a numerous  assem- 
bly of  bishops  assisted  at  its  consecration.  Tho  bronze 
gates,  which  were  wrought  by  his  order  about  the  same  time 
at  Constantinople,  and  which  arc  still  seen,  exhibit  in  silver 
inlaid  letters  a list  of  all  the  tenures,  castles,  fiefs,  and 
lands  possessed  by  the  abbey  at  that  time.  The  abbots 
wore  elected  by  the  monks  till  1454,  when  the  abbotship 
was  bestowed  in  commendam  on  several  canlinali  in  suc- 
cession. The  last  commendatory  or  titular  abbot  w:is  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  aAerwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  aAcr  which  the 
regular  election  of  abbots  was  restored.  Tho  abbot  was 
elected  for  six  yonrs.  during  which  he  was  also  bishop  of 
San  Germanu  and  the  ailjaccnt  district.  Hu  was  first 
baron  of  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  enjoyed  amplo  prh’ileges,  : 
and  went  out  generally  in  a roach  and  six.  At  tho  ex- 
piration of  the  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  former  condt-  , 
tion,  but  retained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  cross,  as  a 
mark  of  bis  dignity,  and  be  had  precedence  in  great  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Tlie  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  100, OUO  ducats,  about 
17,0U0f.  sterling.  With  thc^  the  monks  supported  not 
only  their  own  community,  which  cunsi-stod  of  about  fifty 
professed  memliers,  besides  lay  brothers  or  servants,  but 
also  extensive  accoisory  establishments,  such  as  the  hospice 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  wlicre  sickly  and  age<l  monks 
were  kupt,  and  travellers  and  visitors  were  entertained,  and 
a seminary  in  the  town  of  San  Germano  attached  to  that 
episcopal  see. 

Among  other  literary  men  who  visited,  at  various  times, 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  chiefly  fur  the  sake  of  its 
library,  were  Boccaccio,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Mabillon, 
the  accounts  of  whom  may  be  referred  to  for  the  condition 
of  that  institution  in  their  respective  cpocits.  Swinburne 
and  other  travellers  of  the  last  century  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  Monte  Casino  as  it  was  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  invasion. 

After  the  French  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1806,  they  suppressed  all  the  wealthy  convents,  abolished 
among  others  the  feudal  rights  of  Monte  Casino,  and  seized 
iU  landed  property,  but  maintained  the  establishment, 
os  well  08  those  of  Muntc  Vergino  and  La  Cava,  with  a 
few  monks  in  each  to  take  care  of  the  valuable  orchives 
and  libraries  of  those  institutions.  King  Ferdinand,  aAer 
his  restoration  in  1815,  gave  buck  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  part  of  its  former  posscssiuns.  The  monas- 
tery has  now  a revenue  uf  24,(J(I0  ducats,  about  4,000/.  ster- 
ling, and  is  inhabited  by  about  15  monks.  The  last  account 
we  have  seen  of  Monte  Casino  U by  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven,  in  his  interesting  * Excursions  in  tlie  Abruzzi  and 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples,*  London,  1828,  from 
which  we  derive  the  following  description. 

The  vast  structure,  every  side  of  which  exhibit.s  long  rowrs 
of  windows,  covers  the  whole  platform  of  the  detached  and 
conical  mouQ lain,  the  ground  sloping  from  the  base  of  the 
walls  OD  all  sides:  some  of  the  adjoining  borders  have  been 
converted  into  enclosed  grounds,  and  furnish^  with  fruit- 
trocs  and  timber  of  larger  growth.  Tho  edifico  is  built  of 
small  stones,  covered  with  a reddish-gray  stucco,  of  a sober 
yet  not  dull  hue.  The  road  to  the  monastery  winds  in  a zig- 
Mg  up^the  mouatain,  and  gives  »ccesa  to  the  buUdisg 


through  an  archway  cut  in  the  rock  ami  a double  gale 
leading  into  a large  court,  followed  by  two  other  courts  of 
c(|ual  dimensions,  coiumunicaling  with  each  other  by  oj’cn 
arcades.  Tho  middle  court  is  provided  with  a largo  cistern, 
and  from  one  of  its  extremities  a handsome  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  the  quwlrangle  before  tho  church,  which  stancU 
on  a much  higher  level.  Tlie  quadrangle  is  oneloscd  by 
cloisters,  the  arches  of  which  arc  supported  by  fine  granilu 
columns,  brought  from  tho  ruins  of  Casimim.  Marblo 
statues  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  community  are 
placeil  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  cloisteis.  The  church  is 
very  handsome,  rich  in  marbles,  and  is  omanienied  wiih 
several  interesting  sepulchral  monuments ; amongst  others, 
that  of  Piero  do’  Medici,  tlw  son  of  I/>rcnzo  tho  Magnificent, 
wlwwa-s  drowned  in  thcLiris  after  tho  defeat  of  the  French, 
in  whose  army  ho  ser\ed,  by  Guiizalu  of  Conlova,  in  15UJ. 
The  ceiling  and  lateral  chapels  arc  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
and  other  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  painters.  The  organ  is 
ono  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  seats  in  the  choir  are  of 
walnut  and  oak  wood,  richly  carved.  Thu  chun'h  is  ko]>t 
remarkably  clean,  and  in  this  respect  it  reminds  the  tra- 
veller of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Tho  rest  of  the  monastery 
is  grand  and  imposing,  but  not  magnificent,  being  distributed 
iniernally  in  a style  of  simplicity  which  correspontU  with 
\be  original  institutions  of  the  order.  The  contnu.t  between 
tbo  modest  dimensions  uf  (he  cells  of  tho  individual  monks 
and  the  magnificent  distribution  of  tho  public  or  communal 
part  of  the  building,  such  as  tho  courts,  porticoes,  church, 
chapter,  and  refectory,  is  characteristic  of  the  old  spirit  of 
monastic  institutions,  in  which  the  community  was  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing. 

Thu  library  of  Monte  Casino,  which  is  now  kejit  in  very 
good  order,  contains  18,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
sumc  rare  editions  of  thu  fifteenth  century.  Tlie  ar<-hives 
contain  a valuable  culleclion  uf  original  charters,  diplomas 
grants,  &c.,  of  emperors,  kings,  and  Longobaid  duke*, 
as  well  as  papal  bulls ; many  of  the  charters  belong  tu 
the  ninth  century,  and  some  h'lSS.  to  (ho  sixth  century  : a 
curious  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Po|)0  Nicholas  V.,  with  tho 
answer  of  ihe  latter ; a collection  of  autograph  lullers  of 
Mabillon,  Muntfaucon,  Muratori,  and  other  learned  philo- 
logists. {\a\hy,  yoyas>e»  en  Hatie.)  There  is  also  a small 
collection  of  antiquities,  inscriptions,  and  a chair  of  * nh>so 
antico,*  of  uxiiuisitc  workmanaiiip,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighliourhooa. 

MONTECUCUU,  RAYMOND.  COUNT  DE,  Prince 
of  Melfi.  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  GenoralisBtmo 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  was  burn  at  Modena  in  16U8.  of  a 
iioblo  fumity  of  that  duchy.  Followring  the  example  of 
some  uf  its  momhors,  he  entercHl  tbo  service  of  the  huuae  of 
Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  after  bearing  arms 
as  a simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rkoing 
through  the  usual  gradatious  of  rank,  he  first  &igiiBUze<i  hU 
military  talents  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  by  sur- 
prising and  culling  to  pieces  a body  of  ten  thousand  Swedu<>, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Numsiuu,  in  SiU'sia. 
But  he  soon  after  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
being  himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  in  1639,  by  tho 
Swedes  under  the  celebrated  Bannier,  near  Prague.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  beguiled  the  two  years  of  his  captivity  in 
cultivating  the  taste  fur  letters  wliich  be  subsequently 
evinced;  and,  after  his  release,  he  resumed  his  service,  with 
increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  tho  Swedes  under  Wrangcl  at  Triebi'I. 
in  1G47;  until  the  termination  of  hostilities,  by  the  pcacu  of 
Wustphalin  in  tbe  following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  his 
native  duchy.  There,  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
duke  Francesco  1.,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  ono  of  his 
dearest  friends.  Count  Manzani,  in  a tournament;  perhaps 
the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  which  attended  the  danger- 
ous games  of  chivalry. 

Ill  1G57  MontecucuU  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  assist 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotski,  prince  of 
Transvlvanio,  and  the  Swedes,  whom  he  drove  out  of 
Poland,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a pcaco.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  Hungary  in  tbe  war,  of  which  bo 
has  himself  given  a relation  m his  memoirs,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  tbe  Turks;  and  in  1664,  he  gained  so 
decUive  a victory  over  tbe  latter  at  St  Gothard  as  to  com- 
pel them  tu  sue  for  a truce  of  twenty  years. 

Id  1673  be  reached  the  chmax  of  his  fame  by  being 
opposed  to  the  illustrioua  Turenne,  in  tho  war  between  tho 
empire  and  France  on  the  Rhenish  frontier.  Tim  nioelf 
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balanced  oporalions  of  these  two  great  generals,  who,  with- 
out commiuins  the  event  tu  a bailie,  displayed  mare  sdeuee 
in  marches  and  eiicarapmonls  than  other  commanders  have 
exhibited  in  a whole  series  of  victories,  were  the  admiration 
of  their  contemporaries;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by 
a cliancc  shot,  in  I675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his 
opponent,  Louis  XIV.  could  find  no  one  but  the  great 
Conde  competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Montecuculi. 
Another  most  able  ihouch  indecisive  campaign  closed  the 
services  both  of  Cond^  and  Montecuculi : the  latter  of  whom, 
claiming  no  victory',  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
enoountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals 
of  ihoir  century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  peace  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  he  died  in  16S0. 

As  a general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  cau- 
tion and  want  of  enterprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held 
to  be  no  reproach.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of 
war ; and  the  memoirs  which  lie  composed  upon  its  general 
principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations  of  the 
Turkish  war  of  1661-1664,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only 
as  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  mar- 
tial establishments  and  service  of  his  times,  but  fur  the 
BoundnoAs  of  the  maxims  which  they  contain,  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  military  art.  He  was  a xcalous  and  generous 
patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a great  strategist ; ami  to  him 
principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes  its 
ustabhshmonU 

A good  French  translation  of  the  ^Umoirt  i/ MonieewuU 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  17^2,  with  a* Life  of  the 
Author’  prefixed. 

MONTE'GO  BAY.  TJamaicaJ 

MONTE'LIMAR,  or  MONTE'LIMART,  a town  in 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jabrou  ond  the 
Roubion,  two  smalt  streams  w'hic-h  flow  into  the  Rhdno  a 
little  below  the  town,  in  44*^  .33'  N.  1st.  and  4^  44”  E.  long., 
381  miles  from  Paris  by  Sens,  Auxerro,  Lyon,  V^ienne,  and 
Valence. 

The  Itinerary  from  Burdirala  to  Hierosolyma  (Bordeaux 
to  Jerusalem),  and  the  Tlieodosian  or  Peutingcr  Table, 
mention  a place,  Acunum.  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(Valence)  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Roman  colony,  Acusio,  in  the  country  of  the  Cavares. 
Those  two  places  are  considered  as  identical,  and  some 
geographers  fix  them  on  the  site  of  Mont^limar;  but 
D’AnvilIc  prefers  lo  fix  them  at  Aucone,  a village  near 
MontCdiraar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Mont^dimar  rose  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
town.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  bad  a considerable  party  , 
in  the  town  (a.d.  1667),  and  retaken  by  the  Catholics;  but  i 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  that  internal  peace  I 
was  restored.  ! 

The  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
covered  with  vines  and  mulberrv  and  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  boulevards  within  and 
without  The  town  gates  face  the  four  carditial  points.  The 
ruins  of  an  antient  citadel  command  the  place.  Several 
canals  traverse  the  town,  and  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Mar- 
seille runs  through  the  best  built  and  pleasantest  quarter. 
Tlicre  is  a stone  bridge  over  the  united  streams  of  the  Rou- 
bion  and  the  Jabrou. 

The  population  in  1831  was  5816  for  the  town,  or  7660  for 
the  wholo  commune;  in  1836  it  was  7066  for  the  commune. 

There  are  silk-throwing  mills;  Unons,  wicker-warcs,  and 
excellent  morocco,  chamois,  and  otlicr  leather,  are  manu- 
factured. Trade  is  carried  on  in  walnut-oil,  wax,  honey, 
ailk,  com.  hay,  wine,  &c.  The  meadows  round  the  town 
arc  irrigated  with  considerable  skill;  and  there  are  lime- 
kilns and  tile-kilns.  Many  silkworms  arc  bred.  Truffles 
of  middling  quality  are  found,  and  there  U a tolerably 
copious  medicinal  spring.  Faujos  de  St.  Fond,  the  geolo- 
gist. was  a native  of  Mont6limart. 

There  are  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal 
government  ofliccs,  and  a high  school ; a public  librar}'  of 
3600  volumes,  and  a collection  of  cliemical  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  68  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  can- 
tons, or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace.  The 
ponulation  in  1831  was  62,530 ; in  1 836  it  was  64,6 12. 
MONTEM  CUSTOM,  the  antient  custom  of  a proces- 


sion of  the  scholars  of  Eton  school  in  Buckinghamshire  ad 
moniem.  It  is  made  ever)'  thirtl  year  on  VVhil-Tuesday,  lo 
a tumulus  near  the  Bath  road,  which  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Salt-hill,  by  which  also  the  neighbouring  inns  have 
been  long  known.  The  chief  object  of  the  celebration  is  to 
collect  money  for  talt,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  all  perilous. 
present,  and  it  is  exacted  even  from  paMcngers  travelling 
the  road.  The  scholars  who  collect  the  money  are  called 
salt-bearers,  and  are  dressed  in  rich  silk  habits.  Tickets 
inscribed  with  some  motto,  such  as  Ad  Mirntfin,  Mos  pre 
Lege,  or  Pro  More  et  Monie,  by  way  of  pass-word,  arc  given 
to  such  persons  as  have  already  paid  for  ro/(,  os  a security 
from  any  further  demands. 

This  ceremony  has  been  frequently  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  whose 
liberal  contributions,  add^  to  those  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton,  hare  so  far 
augmented  the  general  collection,  that»  it  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  near  1000/.  The  sum  so  collected  is  given  to 
the  senior  scholar,  who  is  going  off  to  Cambridge,  for  his 
support  at  the  university.  It  would  be  in  vain  ]>erhaps  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  singular 
custom,  particularly  that  of  collecting  money  for  saU,  w Inch 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  The  procession 
itself  seems  to  bo  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege. and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probability 
that  it  was  that  of  the  Bairn,  or  Boy'bishop.  It  originally 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  being  the  day  on  which  it 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect  the  Boy-bishop  from 
among  the  children  belonging  to  the  cathedral.  It  is  only 
since  1759  that  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eton 
Montero  has  been  changed.  It  was  formerly  a part  of  the 
ceremony  that  a boy  dressed  in  a clerical  habit,  with  a wig, 
should  read  prayers. 

(Huggett’s  M.S.  Cotleciions/ora  Hitiorvqf  Windsor emd 
Eton  Collegei,  in  the  British  Museum ; Lysons’s  Megna 
Britannica,  vol.  i.,  p.  558 ; Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities, 
4(0  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-349.) 

MONTENEGRINS.  CMojvtenhbo] 

MONTENE'llO,  ‘the  black  mountain,’  so  called  on 
account  of  the  dark  forests  which  cover  its  sides,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Venetians,  and  adopted  by  European 
g^rapbers,  to  a mountainous  district  forming  part  of  the 
high  land  of  Albania,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Herze- 
govina, and  of  the  former  Venetian  and  now  Austrian  ter- 
ritory of  Cattaro.  An  offset  of  the  chain  which  bounds 
Albania  to  the  north,  the  Mounts  Bertiscus  and  Scardiin  of 
the  antients,  runs  in  a southern  direction  between  tbo 
sources  of  the  Narenta  and  the  Moroka,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Albania  and 
Ueraegovina.  On  reaching  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
deep  gulf  of  Cattaro,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Perasto,  this 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  west  and 
the  other  to  the  south-east,  both  of  which  advance  to  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  encircle  between  them  the 
basin  of  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  with  its  several  bays  and  the 
territory  around,  which  constitu(eh  the  Austrian  districts  of 
Castelnuovo,  Risano,  Perasto,  Cattaro,  Budua,  and  Postro- 
vich.  To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  norih-ca.st  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  lies  the  district  of  Monlenero,  consisting 
of  several  high  valleys  sloping  to  the  south-east,  (he  waters^ 
of  which  How  into  Turkish  Albania  by  two  streams,  the 
Schinizaand  the  Ricovcemovich.  both  alfliicntsof  the  lake  of 
Scutari.  The  length  of  this  mountainous  and  little  known 
district  is  reckoned  at  about  twenty-five  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  lowest:  it  is  said  tu  contain  about  60,000  inhubitants, 
a fierce  race,  which  has  always  maintained  its  independence 
against  the  Turks.  The  following  arc  the  principal  valleys 
of  Montenero:— 1.  Katunzka  Nahia,  the  widest  and  most 
central,  is  watered  by  the  Ricovcemovich,  and  contains  the 
capital,  CcttiOTC,  with  a convent,  the  n^idonce  of  tbcGrcek. 
bishop,  and  the  villages  ofGne^usi,  Xagnoudu,  ond  otherii. 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  the  centre  of 
Monlenero.  2.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  runs  north  ofand 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  contains  the  village  of  Dobro  and 
some  hamlets.  3.  Czemiska  Nahia,  the  southernmost  district 
of  Montenero,  a long  narrow  valley  between  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  mounts  Giur- 
gevo,  Ortich,  and  Rcsevich,  and  Turkish  Albania  on  the 
oast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another  ridge,  coataina 
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Mreral  villages, Ocinichi.Ontociclii,  Dobraceli,  See.  {Carte 
dt's  Boucitrs  de  Cattaro  el  <ie  .\fontenero,  by  Max.  dcTraux, 
an  Austrian  engineer,  Vienna,  18U8.) 

The  iubabitanu  of  Montenero,  or  Montenegrins,  are  a 
Sclavunian  race,  and  speak  a dialect  of  tbe  Sclavonian. 
Tbcy  call  their  country  Czoma  Gora.  They  belong  to  tlie 
Eastern  church,  and  are  governed  by  their  Wladika,  or 
bishop,  assisted  by  a council  of  the  chief  families.  All  iho 
men  arc  armed,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  country  is  not  very  fertile ; it  produces  fruits, 
but  little  corn,  and  has  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  much 
timber.  The  Montenegrins  arc  given  to  plunder,  and  they 
now  and  then  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory.  In  the  wars  of  Venice  with  theTuvks  they  acted 
as  au.xiliarics,  though  at  tiroes  troublesome  ones,  of  the 
former  power. 

In  1767  an  adventurer  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
who  gave  himself  out  for  Peter  III.,  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
created  considerable  disturbance  for  a time.  After  the  fall 
of  Vcnico  in  1 7i)7,  Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1806  it  was  ceded  to  France ; but 
hefure  the  French  garrison  could  reach  that  district,  the 
natives,  joired  to  the  Montenegrins,  excited  by  a Russian 
ngent,  rose  in  arms  and  occupied  Cattaro,  Castelnuovo,  and 
tile  other  towns.  This  served  to  the  French  as  a pretext  for 
taking  furciblo  possession  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of 
Ragusa.  But  tlio  Montenegrins  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  besieged  General  Lauriston  within  the  town 
of  Ragusa.  A desperate  war  ensued  between  tho  Mou- 
teuegrins  and  tho  French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lau- 
riston, and  Mulitor,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given;  until 
the  French  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro,  and  drove  the 
Montenegrins  back  to  their  mountains.  (Botla,  Sloria 
d'Jtalia,  b.  22.) 

Since  1814  tbe  Montenegrins  are  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  a source 
of  trouble,  on  account  of  their  incursions  into  tbe  Turkish 
territory,  and  tho  consequent  coi^laints  of  tbe  Turkish 
authorities.  A French  traveller,  Sommieres,  has  written 
a / 'oyage  Hittoriuue  et  PoUiiow  d Montenero^  2 vols.  1 820. 
MONTEREAU.  [Sbinb  bt  Marnb.] 

MONTEREY.  [Mbxican  Statbs.1 
MONTESQUIEU.  CHARLES  DE  8ECONDAT, 
BARON  DE  LA  BRE'DE  ET  DE.  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1689,  at  the  Chdteau  de  la  Brdde,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  Ho  was  descended 
from  a noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guioniie.  His  grandfather  had  &llcu  the  post  of 
^etnient  d mortier  in  tho  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a post 
which  Montos<|uicu  himself  afterwards  filled.  His  father 
entered  the  same  service,  but  quitted  it  early.  Thu  nobility 
which  Montesquieu  inherited  was  conferred  upon  bis  great- 
grandfather by  Henry  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  in  youth  the  promise  of  his  future 
fame.  His  habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  was  encouraged  in  over}'  way  by  a fund  ond  judicious 
father.  At  the  time  that  bo  was  eng^cd  in  a most  laborious 
study  of  tho  civil  law',  with  a view  to  tne  profession  for  which 
he  was  destined,  ho  was  also  preparing  a work  on  a theo- 
lopcal  subject,  namely.  * Wliether  the  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed among  tho  heuthens  deserved  eternal  damnation?’ 
He  attainofl  the  rank  of  cnrueilter  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  three  years  aflcrwords,  on  the  death 
of  a paternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  at  the  same  time  to  his 
fortune  and  to  hU  post  of  jireeident  d mortier  in  the  same 

Sarliament.  With  the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious 
ischargo  of  his  duties  as  a judge,  he  united  the  pursuit  of 
literature.  In  1716  he  had  become  a member  of  tho  Aca- 
demy of  Bordeaux,  and  he  was  vory  zealous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  direct  the  attention  of  thisVidy  more  to  ph}'sical . 
Kionce.  He  seems  at  thU  time  to  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  physical  science,  which  i 
be  afterwards  neglected  altogether  fur  the  pursuit  of  moral  | 
Bcience.  About  this  time  lu>  wrote  bis  * Physical  History  of  I 
tho  Anticnt  and  Modern  World,’  which  was  published  in  ' 
1719.  He  shortly  returned  however,  and  allowed  the  Aca- 1 
demy  likewise  to  return,  to  literature  ; and  he  now  wrote  | 
several  small  essays  on  literary  subjects,  which  were  read 
at  meetings  of  the  Academy.  In  1721  spared  the  work 
which  first  brought  him  fame,  the  * Lottres  rersanes,'  which 
was  published  anonymously,  but  the  author  soon  became 
known.  The  popularity  of  these  letters  was  so  great,  that, 
Bs  Montesquieu  says  in  a preface  to  a later  edition,  * Book 


sellers  used  to  go  about  the  streot,  catching  every  one  by 
the  sleeve,  and  begging,  Pry’ihee,  write  for  me  some 
sian  Letters.” ' 

His  classical  romance,  called  * Lo  Temple  du  Gnide,’  was 
publish'ed  in  1725.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Montes- 
uiou  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  his  judicial 
utios,  and  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  hterutuie.  lie 
accordingly  sold  his  prcsidcnt.sbip.  A vacancy  occurring 
shortly  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death  of  M.  du 
Sacy,  Montesquieu  became  a candidate  fur  the  vacant  place. 
His  principal  claim  to  the  distinction  was  derived  from  the 
* Lcttrca  Pcrsancs,’  but  these  soemc<l  likely  for  a time  to  bo 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success.  Notwithstanding  their 
eneral  popularity,  an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  them 
y many  on  llie  ground  of  irreligious  tendency ; and  the 
Cardinal  de  Fleur}',  the  chief  minister,  now  wrote  to  tell  tlic 
president  of  tho  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a work 
as  the  ' Lcltres  Persanes.'  The  course  taken  by  Montes* 
uieu  fur  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  royal  opposition 
ocs  nut  seem  to  have  been  the  most  straightfurward  and 
manly.  Ho  immediately  jmblished,  according  to  Voltaire, 
a new  edition  of  the  ‘Lett  res,‘  in  which  the  passages  ubjcelvd 
to  were  omitted  or  softened ; and'having  carried  this  edition 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  alt  the  obnoxious 
pas.sages  of  tbe  earlier  editions,  he  succccilcd  in  changing 
tho  king’s  resolution.  {Ecrivaine  Frunpaie  du  Siccie  de 
Louis  XIV.) 

D'Alembert  gives  a somewhat  different  account:  but 
inasmuch  as  this  appears  in  an  Hoge,  it  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  fur 
the  statement  which  D’Alembert  makes,  and  which  is  in- 
deed unnecessary  if  the  contents  of  tbe  book  were  such  as 
the  minister  could  approve  of,  thatsevcral  letters  Wanolbcr 
hand  were  inserted  by  the  printer  of  the  bmik.  Tlie  writer 
of  (ho  life  of  Montesquieu,  in  the  * Biographio  Uiiiverselle,’ 
rejects  D’Alembert’s  account,  and,  admitting  that  Monti's- 
quicu  disavowed  the  obnoxious  passages  of  Tiis  work  uheii 
toey  wero  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  at- 
tempts to  justify  him  on  the  ground  that  tbe  work  had  been 
published  anonymously ; that  he  had  never  since  put  his 
name  to  it,  and  that  there  was  in  consequence  no  fraud  in 
disavowing  that  of  which  he  bad  never  acknowledged  the 
authorship. 

The  result  however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the 
support  of  the  minisler,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy.  He  shortly  after  set  out  on  an  extensive  course 
of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  the cclobratod  Prince  Eugene;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  fur  some  time  at  Ve- 
nice, at  Romo,  and  at  Genoa.  He  next  tmvellod  through 
Germany  into  Holland,  and  thence,  in  company  with  lord 
Chcstcrnold,  he  came  to  England.  In  England  he  staved 
two  years,  receiving  great  attentions  from  the  great,  whullicr 
by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  collecting  materials,  os  he 
had  done  also  in  tuc  other  countries  which  he  had  visited, 
for  his  great  work. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  spent  two  years  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  country'.  Hu  published  in  1734  his  work 
on  the  causes  of  the  ‘Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans;’ 
and  iromorliatcly  after  its  publication  he  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare the  * Esprit  dcs  Lois.^  He  was  engaged  upon  this  for 
fourteen  years;  and  ho  tells  us  that  very  often,  frightened 
with  the  greatness  of  his  task,  he  was  disposed  to  abandon 
it.  When  at  last  it  was  completed,  he  subraitteil  it  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friend  Hclvetius,  who,  by  reawm  principally 
of  its  desultory  unconnected  character,  strongly  dissuadeci 
him  from  publication.  But  whatever  misgivings  ^lontes- 
quieu  may  nave  had  while  tlie  work  was  in  progress,  were 
now  entirely  removed ; and  undeterred  bv  the  remon- 
strances of  Helvctius,  he  published,  and  he  nad  Ills  reward 
in  an  almost  universal  admiration.  Montesquieu  did  not 
very  long  survive  tho  publication.  Hu  died  in  February, 
1755,  after  a short  but  severe  illness. 

The  personal  character  of  Montesquieu  was  in  every 
respect  oxccUuut.  Hu  had  married  at  the  agu  of  twenty- 
six,  and  his  family  consisted  of  a son  ami  two  daiighterH. 
Through  life  he  practised  a rigid  economy,  on  the  principle, 
as  we  are  told  by  M.  d'Alembert,  that  he  ought  to  trans- 
mit his  patrimony  unimpaired  to  his  children;  hut  he  look 
care  that  his  economy  should  not  st.ind  in  the  way  of  cha- 
rity. In  tho  intercourse  of  society  Montesquieu  appears  (o 
have  been  agreeable  without  being  brilliant. 
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The  writings  of  Montesauicu  *ihow  much  variety  of  talent. 
Even  if  the  ‘ £;«prit  deK  Loia’  Imd  not  been  written,  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Lellrc^  Periianes,’  remarkable  for  their  re- 
fined humour,  and  of  the  ' Temple  du  Gnidc,’  an  exejuiaite 
little  romance,  could  nut  have  been  forgotten.  And  without 
disparaging  at  all  the  merits  of  Montesquieu’s  great  and 
best  known  work,  it  may  be  t<aid  that  these  smaller  produc- 
tions arc  much  mure  perfect  in  their  kind  than  is  the  ' Es- 
prit des  Lois’  as  a irealise  on  political  science.  The  chief 
merits  of  this  work  arc  its  agreeable  stjlc,  its  various  know- 
ledge, its  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  mc^le  of 
treating  the  art  of  goveninient,  ami  its  enlightened  advo- 
cacy of  what,  not  vcrydcQmtely  or  coirertly,  are  called  llw 
principles  of  civil  hl^rty.  The  last-mentioned  merit  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  work  appeared. 
The  dcfecU  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of 
svstem.  shallowness,  not  so  much  uf  knuwliHlgo  as  of 
thought,  and  (what  is  at  once  a sign  and  a consequence  of 
this  shallowness)  an  undue  exaltation  of  experience  over 
principles.  Thu  time  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
will  .<uTVo  in  the  wav  of  extenuation  of  these  defects ; and  it 
in  to  be  remeiiiborcd  also  thot  the  plan  uf  tbo  work  is  pro- 
fc':«c<lly  inductive  rather  than  scientific. 

'J'he  ‘ Esprit  des  Luis  ‘ has  given  occasion  to  a work  by 
M.  DiistuU  do  Tracy,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  de- 
gree of  t)ic  vagueness  of  Montesquieu’s  work,  is  very  valu- 
able botli  m lUelf  and  as  a commentary  on  the  ' Raprit  des 
Lois.’  Its  title  iH  * Cutmucnlaiix^  sur  I’Esprit  des  Lois.’ 
MO.NTKVIDEO, or S.  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  U 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Umguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  in 
South  America.  It  is  situated  in  34'*  55'  S.  lat.  and  56"  JO' 
\V.  long.,  and  built  on  a small  promontory,  which  forms  the 
ca.slern  shore  of  iU  harbour,  the  western  consisting  of  another 
projecting  point  connected  with  a hill,  from  which  the  town 
ho5  ret'ciied  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  from  Capo  S.  Mary, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La 
Plata  river,  and  oppn«itc  the  town  the  river  is  stdl  70  miles 
wi<le.  Its  harbour  is  more  than  4 miles  long  and  more 
than  2 miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels ; it  is 
also  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  south-western  winds, 
which  blow  over  tho  oxtensivo  plains  called  j^ampat  with 
exceedingly  great  force.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  it 
is  the  beat  harbour  on  the  broad  estuary  of  the  La  Plata 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  the  streets  being 
wide,  straight,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles: 
they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses 
arc  built  with  taste,  and  have  lUt  roofs  and  parapets.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  apiistles  S.  Felipe  and  S.  Jago, 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  norate  there  any 
other  public  buildings  of  note.  Montevideo  is  a very 
healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  wont  of  wood  and  water. 
The  inhabitants  use  raiu-wuter,  which  is  collected  iu  cis- 
terns placfil  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ; but  there  are 
also  some  wells  dug  near  the  sea -shore,  flora  whudi  water 
is  brought  in  carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  |>opu- 
latiou,  which,  before  1810,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000  or  even  36,000  souU.  was  reducud  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  tho  town  had  to  sustain  against  the  Brazilians, 
to  15,000  souls;  but  it  has  probably  again  increased  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Its  commerce  is  increasing.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  tho  produci*  of  llio  numerous 
benls  of  tho  country,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef,  tailuvr, 
and  horns,  to  a very  con»idcrablu  amount. 

{IIcnder«4in’s  Hutvry  nf  Brazil;  and  Brackenridge's 
I’nf/age  to  South  America.) 

MONTEZU'MA.  Mexico) 

MONTFAUCON.  BERNARD  DE,  a Bencdielino  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a very  learned  antiquary, 
was  born  January  17(h,  1655,  at  Soulago  in  Languedoc. 
He  was  il>e  son  of  Tiraoleon  do  Monlfaucon,  lord  of  Roque- 
taillade  and  Conillae,  and  was  tho  second  of  four  brothers. 
He  has  himvelf  preserved,  in  bis  ‘ Bibliotheca  Bibliolhe- 
carum  MSS.,’  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  which  was  origin- 
ally from  Gascony.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  first 
in  his  father's  castle  at  Ruquelaillado.  and  afterwards  among 
tho  religious  at  Liraoux.  His  first  profession  iu  life  was 
military,  and  ho  served  in  one  or  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  marshal  Turenne.  The  death  of  his  parents 
h.iwcver,  and  of  an  otBcer  of  distinction  under  whom  ne  bad 
fought,  imluf-ed  him,  after  two  years,  to  change  bis  plan  of 
life,  ami  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  con-  | 
gregation  of  Bt.  Maur.  In  this  learned  Society  be  had  I 
every  opportunity  to  improve  liis  early  education.  j 


His  first  Work  was  a supplement  to  Cotelerius,  entitled 
‘ Analecta  Grtrca,’  4lo.,  Paris,  1688,  with  notes  by  him  and 
the  fathers  Authonv  Puugct  and  James  L->piti.  In  J6'JU 
he  published  a small  volume  entitled  * La  Vcril^  do  I'His- 
luire  dc  Judith,’  12mo.  His  next  important  work  was  a 
new  edition  of  St.  Athanasius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  3 vols. 
folio,  a labour  which  established  hi&  reputation  as  a profound 
scholar. 

Ill  the  same  year  Monlfaucon,  who  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  than 
bad  tlien  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for  tbo  purpose 
of  consulting  the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries.  In 
this  pursuit  lie  passed  three  years,  and  upon  his  return  in 
1 702.  published  an  occount  of  his  journey  and  rcM.*arche9  in 
his  ' Diarium  Italicum.’ 

During  Muntfaucon’s  resideni-e  at  Rome  he  held  tho 
office  of  procurator-gcncTul  uf  bis  cungregatiou  at  that 
court;  aud  while  there,  in  1699,  publUbml  a little  volume 
in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Su 
Augustin,  in  11  voU.  fob,  the  publication  of  which  had 
been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  his  Order,  at  Aniwurp, 
in  1679,  and  was  not  completed  till  1700.  In  i7u6 
Monlfaucon  published,  in  2 vols.  fuL,  a collection  of  the 
antient  Greek  ecclesiastical  WTilers,  with  a Latin  transla- 
tion, notes,  dissertations,  &c.,  and  in  1708  his  ‘ Palojugia- 
phia  Grteca.’  In  1709  lie  publisheil  * Philo-JudiDus  un  a 
Lomiomplative  Life,’  in  French,  * Lc  Li\rcdu  Philun  de  la 
Vie  Conloinplativc,'  &c.,  translated  from  tbo  Greek,  with 
notes,  and  un  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Therapeutic  of 
whom  Philo  speaks  were  Christians ; and  in  1710  an  ‘ Rpis- 
tola’  on  the  fact  mentioned  by  Rufinus  that  St.  Athanasius 
baptised  children  when  himself  a child.  This  was  followed 
in  1713  by  an  edition  uf  what  remains  of  the  ' Hoxapla  ’ of 
Origen,  2 vols.  foL,  and  an  eilitiun  of  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
aoitom,  begun  in  1718,  and  roinploted  m 1738.  13  vols.  fol. 

In  1715  ne  published  his  * Bibliotheca  Cosliniana,’  fui„ 
Paris;  and  in  1719,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  a 
meml^r  of  the  Academy  uf  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres, 
his  great  work,  entitled  ' LWntiquitS  Expliquee  et  Repru- 
sentK'  eii  Figures,'  Paris,  5 vols.  fol.,  to  w hicb,  in  1 724,  was 
added  a Supplement  in  5 vols.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other interesting  work,  ’ Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarcbiu 
Fraii^ise,*  5 vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1729-1733.  HU  last  and  not 
the  least  important  of  bis  works  was  hia  ‘ Bibliuthccu  Bib- 
liothccarum  MSS.  nova,’  2 vols.  fol.,  Poris,  1739.  Mout- 
faucun  died  suddenly  at  tho  abbey  of  SU  Germain  de  Pres, 
Deccmlicr  21,  1741,  at  tho  advanced  ago  of  eighty-seven. 
Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  he  contribute<I  many 
curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  antiquity  to  the 
Memoirs  uf  tho  Academy  uf  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres, 
as  well  as  to  other  literary  journals.  (Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.; 
Chalmers’s  Biotir,  Diet,,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  2'Jb-3U3.) 
MONTFERRAND.  [Clermo.nt.J 
MONTFI..j\NQiUN.  [Lor  kt  Garomne.) 
MONTFORT.  [Illi  bt  VitAiMS  ; Seine  kt  Oisb.1 
MONTFORT.  Sl.MON  DE.  [Hunvir  III.1 
MONTGOLFIER.  [B.vlloox.] 

MONTGOMERY.  [Montgoukryskirb.] 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a cuunty  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  uu  the  north  by  Denbigbshiro,  on  the  cast  and 
south-east  by  Sbropaliirc,  on  the  south  by  Radiiorsliire,  on 
the  south-west  by  Cardiganshiru.  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  Meriuncllivhirc.  Its  form  is  compact,  and 
approximates  to  that  of  un  ubioug  quudrausle,  having  its 
sides  respectively  lacing  the  north-east,  uorUi-wisl,  south- 
east, and  south-west : the  length  of  the  quadrangle  from 
north-east  to  south-west  vanes  from  2.3  to  40  miles;  tho 
breadth  fruin  19  to  33  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
estimated  at  839  square  miles ; it  is  the  second  of  the 
Welsh  counties  in  extent,  being  inferior  only  to(Jaermarthcn- 
thire  (974  square  miles).  The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,482, 
which  gives  79  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In  amount  of 
population  it  is  the  fifth  of  tlie  \VeIsh  counties,  being  infe- 
rior to  Peiubrokctikiru,  but  8U|H)rior  to  Caernarvonshiro ; in 
density  of  population  it  is  the  ninth,  being  inferior  to  Car- 
diganshire, but  exceeding  Brecknockshire.  Muntgumcry, 
wfocb  giv’es  name  to  tho  county,  is  150  miles  from  Lundun, 
in  a direct  line  north-west ; 16S  miles  by  the  road  through 
Worcester,  Tcnbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bishop’s  CasUo;  or  17  4 
miles  by  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury. 

Suf/aee  oni/ Montgomeryshire  is  entirely  an 
inland  county,  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  mountainous  tract 
of  Wales.  The  norlU-westeru  border  toward  MerioneUi* 
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shiro  is  occupied  by  the  Borwjni  Mountains,  and  when  these 
furm  two  braucbca  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  IJovoy,  the 
south-eastern  branch  belongs  in  great  degree  to  Montgo- 
Tncryahire.  It  separates  the  basin  uf  the  Do^'ey  from  that 
of  the  Severn. 

The  south-eastern  bonier  is  occupied  by  the  heights 
Vfbich  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  across 
dun  Forest  to  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire.  Irregular  branclu?s  i 
from  these  two  principal  chains  occupy  the  intormexUato  ! 
part  of  the  county,  and  are  sepamted  by  narrow  vaUcys 
watered  by  the  various  streams  that  How  into  the  Severn, 
to  the  basin  of  which  the  whole  county  belongs,  except  that 

Iiart  which  is  enclosed  bidweun  the  two  branches  of  the 
lerwyn  chain,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Intsin  of  the 
Dovey.  Tile  principal  iKjaks  are  Oefa  Ucha.  Craig  Mwyn, 
Mmd  Angel.  Bwich  y-Fc<lwyn,  Mynydd  Cemmes.  andMocl 
Fru,  in  the  Berwyn  chain;  and  the  Breuhlin  hills  (Mool 
Gotpha,  Moul  Faminau,  andCcfn  Cistyll)  about  120U  feet 
high;  Long  Xlouulain,  133U  feet;  Kerry  Hill,  and  IJan- 
diiiam  Mountain,  1895  feet  high,  in  ibo  chain  that  skirts 
the  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire  border.  Plinlimraon 
belongs  to  the  Berwyn  chain,  and  is  partly  in  this  county, 
hut  its  summit  (2*103  feet;  is  just  within  the  border  of  Car* 
di'^anshire. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupieil  by  the  slate  rocks 
which  overspread  so  large  a portion  uf  Wales.  The  prin- 
cipal exceptions  arc  the  Brciddin  hills,  which  are  compotH.xl 
of  rocks  of  very  varied  character,  granite,  greenstone,  and 
eonglurocrate;  and  a small  tract  at  the  castom  angle  of  the 
county,  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  and  Iho  Vymwy, 
where  the  new  rcu-saiidstone,  or  red  marl  of  Cheshire  and 
SluDpshire,  is  found.  The  mineral  treasures  arc  not  very 
ahumlant.  Lead  and  zinc  are  procured  from  mines  near 
IJangynog  or  Llangynnog,  in  the  hills  that  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Tanad  or  Tanat;  lead  in  lliu  Berwyn  moun- 
tains near  PHnlimmon,  and  copper  and  zinc  between  Llan- 
fyllin  and  Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  MilUtonoa 
are  quarried  iu  the  Breiddin  hills;  stone  fur  oliier  pur- 
]M)ses.  m the  neighbourhood  of  Plinlimmon;  slates  of 
rather  inferior  quality  at  Llangyniog  in  the  vale  of  the 
Tanat,  at  IJanwddyn  in  the  vale  of  the  Vyrnwv,  in  the 
hills  near  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth ; and  a little  coal 
ancl  limestone  near  the  border  of  Shropshire. 

Hytrograpfiy,  CommuniaUhu*,  4'^. — The  Severn  is  Uie 
prinripat  river  of  the  county ; it  rises  just  within  the  border 
towarrls  Cardiganshire,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinhmmon, 
niid  Hows  east  about  twelve  miles  to  Llanidloes,  receiving 
at  that  town  theClywe^log,  a river  of  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Severn  itself,  and  a number  of  small  brooks.  From 
Llanidloes  the  Severn  flows  norlli-cast  in  a winding  clian- 
ncl  about  thirty-eight  miles,  past  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Vymwy  on  tlie  border  of  the  county 
towanls  Shropshire.  A little  below  the  junction  of  the 
Vyrnwy  the  Severn  nuils  the  border  to  enter  SbropsUire. 

Betwiwn  eight  and  nine  miles  below  Llanidloes  it  re- 
ceives the  Tirannon,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  the 
Afon  Garno,  of  about  the  same  length;  about  nine  miles 
lower  down  it  receives  the  Mule,  eleven  miles  long;  and 
about  live  miles  lower  still  the  Rbiw,  which  is  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  long,  and  Uie  Camlet,  about  twenty  miles 
lung;  this  last  rises  in  Shropshire  near  the  hill  called 
Stiper  Stones,  six  miles  west-north-west  of  Church  Stret- 
ton.  All  theso  streams,  except  the  Mule  and  tJie  Camlet, 
join  the  Severn  on  tbc  left  hank.  That  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Severn  which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire  or  on  the  border 
may  be  osiimaled  at  fifty-one  miles. 

The  Vyrnwy  rises  on  ihc  border  near  Bwlcb^’-Pawl,  and 
receives  a numlier  of  small  streams,  as  the  Eunant,  the 
Afon  Gedig,  the  Afon  Gynnan,  the  Glasgwm,  and  the 
Cowni ; it  flows  south-east  in  a winding  channel  twentj’-two 
miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Twrclj,  twenty-one  miles  long, 
which  receives  Uie  Branwy  and  oilier  small  streams,  and 
passes  Llinfair.  From  the  junction  of  the  Twrch  the 
Vyrnwy  flows  nine  mdcs  till  it  receives  the  Cum,  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  long,  from  above  Llanyllin  ; and  obout  a milo 
lower  down  the  Tanat.  The  Twrch  joins  it  on  the  right,  the 
Cain  and  the  Tanat  on  Uie  left  bank.  Thu  Tanat  rises  near 
Trim-y-Sarii  on  the  Merionctiishiro  border,  and  flows  east- 
south-cast  into  the  Vyrnwy,  chiefly  in  Montgomeryshire, 
partly  on  the  Denbighshire  border,  and  for  two  or  three 
miles  in  Shropshire;  it  receives  the  Rhaiadr,  the  Afon 
Farrog  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  Ymrcli  on  the  border 
of  Moiitgomervibire  and  Denbighshire.  From  the  junction 


of  the  Tanat  the  Vymwy  flows  about  9 miles  further  to  its 
junction  w ith  the  Severn  ; its  whole  course  U about  43  miles. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Severn,  which  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Plinlimraon  near  the  source  of  the  Severn, 
and  flows  south-east  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  into  Radnor- 
shire, receiving  by  the  w.iy  ihe  Tnrrcnig,  the  Bidno,  and  the 
NaiU-y-Durrol. 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Mcrionetlishire.  [Mkrio- 
NETiisHiKK.]  It  enters  Montgomeryshire  about  four  miles 
below  Dinas-y-MowJily,  and  flows  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marhynllcth,  where  it  again  touches 
Merionethshire.  Its  remaining  cour&o  is  between  Mcrionuth 
slurc  on  the  north-west,  and  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardi- 
ganshire on  llic  south-ea^t.  Of  iu  tributaries  the  Tafalug 
and  tile  Cwmcelli  partially,  and  tbc  Afon  Yale,  the  Crewy, 
aud  the  DuLis  entirely,  belong  to  this  county.  The  I>yfn 
NaiU,  another  feeder,  separates  Montgomeryshire  from 
Canligaueliire.  The  I)uhi.s  has  its  source  in  Uie  Ghis  Llyn, 
a small  lake  not  a milo  in  extent  in  any  direction,  but  yet 
the  largest  in  the  county. 

Of  these  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Dovey  are  navigable 
in  that  part  which  belongs  to  this  county.  The  naviguUon 
of  the  Severn  begins  at  Welsh  Poo! ; that  of  the  Dovey  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Mncliynllcih : the  length  uf  the 
Severn  navigation  in  or  upon  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  eleven  miles ; that  of  tho  Dovey  tlvo  or  six  miles. 

The  only  navigablo  canal  is  the  Montgomeryshire  canal, 
which  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.u.  1794.  It 
I commences  in  Uie  Severn  at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  tho 
I valley  of  that  river  past  Welsh  Pool,  about  four  miles  below 
which  it  quits  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Severn, 
and  runs  northward  to  Llanymynech  and  Llanyblod  will 
in  Shropshire,  where  it  joins  a branch  of  tbc  kllesmero 
canal.  Its  whole  length  is  twenty-seven  miles.  nlmiMt 
entirely  in  this  county ; it  lias  a short  brunch  below  Webb 
Pool  to  Guihtield. 

The  principal  roarls  which  pass  through  this  county  aro 
those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,  Bur- 
mouth,  Towyn.  and  AberystviUi.  Tbc  road  to  Caernarvon 
crosses  the  uorlb-castern  side  of  the  county  near  the  Den- 
bighshire border,  through  Llanfyllin  and  Llangynnog  to 
Bala  in  Morionoihshiro.  The  Barmouth  road  pu.'^ses 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welsh  Piwl  and  Uantair 
to  Dinas<y-Mowddy  iu  Merionethshire:  that  to  7owyn 
branches  from  the  BarinouUi  road  between  Wel>h  Pool  imd 
Llanfair.and  runt  through  Llanbrinmaer  and  Machynlleth. 
The  Aberyslwith  road  i>as.ses  through  Montgomery  and 
along  tho  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  and  Idanidlncs 
to  Liangerrig,  and  from  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Wyo 
into  Cardiganshire.  Another  road  from  London  to  Aber- 
ystwiih  {Misses  through  Ludlow  and  Bisbop’sCasllc  to  New- 
town, where  it  joins  the  road  just  describ«-.l.  A riMid  fn>m 
Bishop's  C^tle  runs  by  Montgomery  to  WeUb  Pool ; aud 
another  runs  from  Newtown  to  Llaiibnnmaer  and  Towyn. 

Dirittont,  Toicm,  4^. — Monlgomcryshiro  take**  it^  iiumo 
from  tho  town  and  costlo  of  Muiitgumery,  founded  by  Bald- 
win, lieutenant  of  tbc  Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  Rufus,  and  recaptured  probably  from  the  WeLU 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  w ho  gave  both 
' to  town  and  castle  his  own  name.  The  WeUli  cull  the  town, 
' from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  Trc  Faldwyii,  aud 
the  county  Sir  Trc  Fuldwyn.  Tbc  county  was  furnicd  in 
tho  reign  of  Henry  Vlli.  It  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds, 
as  follows  * 


Nam». 

I’oalUoo. 

Top.  ia  1831 

Llanfyllin 

N.  . 

6.849 

Deuddwr  or  Deythur  N.E.  . 

2,417 

Pool 

N.E.  . 

9.U57 

Cawrso 

E.  . 

2,712 

Malhrafol 

Central  & N.W, 

5,899 

Machvnlletb 

W.  . 

7,927 

Lbnidloes 

. s.  . 

12,159 

Montgomery 

S.E.  . 

5,. 532 

Newtown 

. . Central 

13,930 

60,482 

It  contains  the  l*orough  and  market  towns  of  Montgo- 
mery and  Macli)nllelh,  at  one  or  other  of  winch  the  county- 
court  ami  court  of  election  An*  the  county  members  are 
held ; Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool,  at  which  tho  assizes  are 
now  held  in  turn;  Llanidloes  and  lianrylliu;  and  the 
market-town  of  Uanfair. 


MON 


360 


MON 


Montgomery  is  in  the  hundred  of  Montgomery.  169 
miles  from  London  by  Ludlow,  or  l“4  by  Shrewsbury. 
Baldwin  or  Baldwvn,  who  had  been  appointtnl  lieutenant  of 
the  Marches  by  \ViUiara  the  Coiujiieror,  built  a castle  or 
other  tndilarj'  post  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  (a  d.  luli-j.  Both  appear  to  have  been  almost  imme- 
dintolv  captured  by  the  Welsh,  from  whom  they  were  taken 
iigamVA.o.  1093)  by  Hogerde  Monti^mcry,  carl  of  Arundel 
uiid  Shrewsbury.  The  earl  fortified  the  place  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name;  but  in  IU94  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged 
this  part  of  the  border-land.  William  Rufus  assembled  an 
array,  repulsed  them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the 
castle  of  Montgeroery.  It  was  however  again  taken  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh;  but  after  a severe  contest 
the  ISorman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were  driven  to 
their  fastnesses,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
castle.  This  however  appears  to  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Its  predecessor,  for  Henry  HI.  built  a new  castle  here,  a.d. 
)221,  which  was,  ten  years  afterwards,  taken  and  burned  by 
Llcweh  n.  pnnee  of  North  Wales.  Montgomery  afterwards 
formed  port  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimer  family.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  fortified  for  the 
king ; but  it  was  given  up  by  the  nvemor  to  the  Parliamen- 
tahsns,  and  was  shortly  afterward  besieged  by  the  Royal- 
ists. The  advance  of  a body  of  3000  Parliamentary  troopa 
to  its  relief  led  to  a desperate  encounter,  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists (50U0  strong)  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  600 
slam  and  1400  prisoners.  The  castle  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled by  thu  order  of  the  House  of  Commona 

Tliu  town  is  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  which  b commanded  by  a much  lufiior  elevation  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a small  place,  consist- 
ing of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place in  the  L-cnirv  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  several  persons  of  small  independence,  to  whom  its  quiet 
situation  and  delightful  environs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  render  it  attractive.  It  is  not  on  any  great  thorough- 
fare. and  has  little  trade  or  manufacture.  Tnere  is  a w'eekly 
market  on  Thursday,  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  Tlierc  arc  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population 
of  the  i>arisli  in  1931  was  1188,  about  one-lbird  agri- 
cultural. 

TIku  castle  stood  on  a steep  projecting  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  remains  consist  of  a fragment 
of  a tower  at  the  south-west  angle  and  some  portions  of  the 
walls:  between  the  buildings  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  is  a level  space,  probably  used  os  a 
parade  for  the  garrison.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  crossed 
by  drawbridges.  The  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  secured  by  four  gates;  but 
of  ihcM^  defences  there  appear  to  be  no  other  remains  than 
a few  ihHing  fragments  of  the  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
casilo-hill  are  traces  of  a small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the 
original  Norman  castle  erected  by  Baldwyn ; aud  on  a 
neighbouring  htil,  intersected  in  the  only  accessible  parts 
by  deep  ditches,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British 
ramp,  rrom  which  is  a fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgomery. 
Tlio  church  is  an  anliunt  cruciform  building,  not  very  large, 
in  tile  early  English  style,  with  a tower  erected  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments m thu  church.  Tlie  town-hall  is  a brick  building, 
witli  a market-house  underneath ; and  there  U a new  county 
gaol  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  There  is  a meeting-house 
for  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Montgomery  is  a corporate  town ; the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough and  parish  are  the  same.  The  corporation  consisted, 
at  tlic  time  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners*  Reports,  of 
72  resident  burgesses.  There  is  no  town-council;  but  two 
bailifTs,  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  ore  elected 
by  thehurgesaes  m common  hull.  Tho  corporation  remains 
uiialteied  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borough  has 
returned  oiio  member  to  purliuiuent  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Llanidloes.  Lbnfyllin.MachviiUeth,  and  Welsh 
IVd  were  formerly  contributory  boroughs,  but  had  been 
disfranchised  for  above  a century  licfore  the  Reform  Act, 
b)  which  they  were  restored,  and  Newtown  added.  The 
county-court  and  the  election  for  the  county  member  are 
held  either  at  Montgomery  or  Machynlleth. 

Tfic  lixmg  IS  a vicarage  in  tho  archdeat  unry  of  Salop  and 
dioccac  of  Hereford,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3471. 


There  were,  in  1833,  four  day-schools,  with  167  children, 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  133  children.  One  of  the 
day-schools,  with  42  childrcu,  was  partly  supported  byun 
endowment  and  by  donations. 

Machynlleth,  or  Machynllaoth,  is  in  the  bundrtNl  of  tho 
same  name,  2U8  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Castle,  New- 
town, and  Llanidloes,  or  216  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Welsh 
Pool.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  some  regard  it  os  the  Haglove  of  the 
‘ Notitia  ;*  but  tho  station  was  probably  at  Ofy n Cacr,  near 
Pennal,  or  Penalt,  in  tho  neignbourhood  of  Machynlleth, 
but  in  an  adjoining  county.  [Mkrionkthshirk.]  It  was  at 
Machynlleth  that  Owen  Glyndwr  held  a parliament  or  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  men  of  Wales,  a.d.  1402.  by  which  his 
title  to  tho  principality  was  formally  acknowledgUl. 

Tho  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  comprehends  three 
townships,  of  which  two,  Uwoh-y-Gorreg  and  Is-y-Garreg. 
are  entirely  rural.  The  town  is  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey.  It  is  neatly  and  regularly 
built,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets  in  the  form  of 
a H : the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious.  ILere  is  a town- 
ball  and  market-house,  aplain  building:  the  antient  building, 
in  which  the  parliament  of  Glyndwr  assembled,  is  still 
standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  church, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  present 
century,  is  tolerably  large.  There  are  several  dUsenting 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  national  school-rooms. 

' The  population,  in  1831,  wu  2381,  of  which  1667  persons 
were  in  the  town  liberty  or  township;  of  the  population  of 
Uwch-y-Garreg  and  Is-y-Garrcg  townships,  more  than  half 
wasagricultural;  of  thepopulationofthetown  liberty  scarcely 
any.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood is  that  of  ^vrebs,'  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  coarse 
flannels:  there  arc  many carding-engines and  fulling-mills; 
the  weaving  U generally  done  at  the  weavers'  own  cottages ; 
the  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  market  at  Welsh  Pool.  A 
good  deal  of  tanning  is  done.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  river  Dovoy  is  navigable  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  and  affbrtU  facilities  for  the  export  of 
oak  bark  and  timber,  and  the  import  of  com,  coals,  culm, 
limestone,  raw  hides,  and  other  articles. 

The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  there 
are  at  least  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Machynlleth  was  formerly  a narliamcntary  borough,  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery ; and  after  being  disfranchised 
above  a century,  was  restored  liy  the  Refomi  Act:  (be 
parliamentary  limits  include  the  town  liberty  and  a small 
portion  of  the  township  of  Is-y-Garreg. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of  230/.,  with  a glebe- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1633,  in  the  town  liberty,  one  day-school, 
with  39  children ; one  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  with 
126  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  665  scholars. 

' men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  who  continue  to 
attend  during  tho  whole  of  their  lives.’  The  other  two 
townships  bi^  two  day-schools,  with  41  children;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  486  scholars. 

The  county  court  is  occasionally  held,  and  the  electioD  of 
the  county  member  occasionally  takes  place,  at  Machynlleth. 

Newtown  (in  Welsh,  Tre  Newydd)  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Newtown,  1 76  miles  from  London  by  Bishop’s  Castle.  Little 
is  known  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  place ; the 
increase  of  the  flannel  manufacture  has  brought  it  promi- 
nently into  notice.  It  is  in  a delightful  valley  on  tho  right 
or  south  bank  of  tlie  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  a few  years  since  in  place  of 
a more  antiont  one  of  wood.  There  is  another  stone  bridge 
of  one  arch  on  the  road  to  WelshPool,  over  a brook  falling 
into  the  Severn.  The  older  bouses  are  usually  of  timber 
and  brick,  but  the  bouses  of  later  erection  are  of  more  re- 
spectable appearance.  Tlic  market-hall,  a plain  building, 
stands  very’  inconveniently  in  the  midst  oi  the  principal 
street.  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  of  little  archi- 
tectural pretensions : the  steeple  is  low,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a wooden  belfry.  There  are  in  it  some  marble  monu- 
ments of  tho  Pryco  family  ; and  a beautiful  carved  screen, 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  said  to  have  been 
brought,  together  with  the  font,  from  tho  abbey  of  C«m  Hir. 
in  Radnorshire.  There  are  scverol  places  of  worship  for 
the  different  dissenting  sects.  On  tlie  north  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  the  townships  of  Uendidlcyand  Gwestydd,  in  tho 
parish  of  Llanllwchaiam,  a suburb  has  been  formed,  which 
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lias  rcrcivcil,  oiul  la  all  probability  will  receive,  prcnt  d»1- 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Newtown  was  added  as  a conlributary 
borough  to  Montgomery.  The  borough  conijirohends  the 
pari-th  of  Newtown  and  the  towmiliipA  of  Hcndidlcy  and 
Gwesiydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llanllwohniam.  Its  boundaries 
include  a ct^nsiderable  rural  district;  but  from  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  place,  iho  extension  of  the  town  in  every 
direction  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  fanners  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  liannel  factories  in  the  town.  The 
numlicr  of  10/.  houses  within  the  boundary  was  estimated 
by  the  lluundary  Commissioners  at  262. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newtown  in  1831  was 
d560,  about  one-sixth  agricultural ; that  of  Llanllwchaiani 
was  ahuiit  200j.  less  than  half  agricultural : toi^dher  6556, 
of  w hich  about  5001)  were  resident  immediately  in  the  town 
or  suburb.  The  staple  manufacture  of  Newtown  is  that  of 
llaiinol,  which  is  of  excellent  quality:  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  chicHv  in  factories,  and  is  conducted  with  skill. 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  considered  to  conduco  to  the 
'^nudnoss  of  the  fabric.  There  are  several  fulling-mills  and 
i leaching-grounds.  lliere  are  poitories,  tan-yards,  and 
Halt  kilns:  machinery  of  various  dcsoripliuns  is  manu- 
fccturcd.  The  Montgomery  Canal  coramences  at  this  town ; 
there  is  a large  basin ; and  around  this,  or  along  the  hanks 
of  the  ranai.  are  lum'^kilns.  and  convenient  wharfs  and 
vards  fi>r  landing  and  storing  coal.s,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  article-'.  Tlioie  arc  three  weekly  markets;  on 
’J'ucsday  for  com  and  provisions,  on  Thiir.-day  for  lUnnels 
(lately  established),  and  on  Saturday  fur  provisions.  Tliere 
are  several  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  u considerable  fair  fur 
sheep  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town;  and. 
by  order  i^Mued  in  n late  Gazette,  iho  winter  assizes  arc  to 
l>e  held  here.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  county  gaul 
was  formerly  at  Newtown:  a public  house,  lately  and 

perhaps  still  in  existence,  was  called  the  Old  Gaol. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  >-alue  of  40C/„ 
with  a glebe-bouso:  that  of  Llanllwchainm  is  a vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  355/.,  with  a glebe-house  : both 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioccM:  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiarn 
parishes,  thirteen  day-schools,  with  355  children,  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  1540  scholars. 

Welsh  Pool  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  DorseUhirc)  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Pool, 
171  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  or  176  by  Ludlow,  . 
Bishop’s  Castle,  and  Montgomery.  The  town  derives  its' 
name  from  a deep  ]M>oi  or  lake,  called  J..lyn  Du,  near  w hich  j 
it  is  situated:  from  the  same  circumstance  of  its  situation, 
the  town  is  called,  in  W’eUh.Trc  Llyn.  Cadwgan,  a powerful  j 
chicHain  of  tho  district  of  Powys,  began  to  build  a castle  i 
here  A.i>.  1 109,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It 
was  completed  byanuihcr;  and  in  1191  was  tukeii,  af\or  a 
long  siege,  by  the  English,  w ho  repaired  and  strengthened 
(he  defeiices.  It  was  retaken,  a.d.  1197,  by  the  Welsh  of 
Powysland;  but  these  having  taken  part  with  the  English, 
tho  castle  was  taken  from  them  (a.d.  1223),  and  dismantled 
by  the  prince  of  North  Wales.  This  castle  was  afterwards 
rentoriHl,  and  received  tho  name  of  Powys  (Jostle,  which  it 
still  retains.  Tlic  castle  was  fortified  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I,  by  Ixird  Powys,  the  owner  of  it,  who  embraced 
the  king’s  party.  It  was  obliged  to  »urrendcr,  a.d.  1644,  to 
(he  parhamentarv  coinmamler,  Sir  Tliomas  Middleton. 

The  town  is  ne:ir  the  left  or  wi-sl  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
a hollow  opening  upon  that  river,  ond  watered  by  two 
brooks  which  flow  into  the  Severn.  It  consists  of  two  parts. 
Pool  Town  and  Welsh  Town.  The  principal  street  runs 
cast  and  west,  and  other  streets  branch  from  or  intersect 
this  at  right  angles.  The  main  street  is  well  paved;  the 
hou.^es  arc  chiefly  of  brick,  respectable,  ami  built  with  a 
regularity  not  iisiiul  in  Welsh  towns ; and  from  this  circum- 
Alanee.  and  from  the  predommanre  of  the  English  language, 
Welsh  Pool  might  b«  l.ikeii  f«»r  an  Eiighfcli  town.  The 
building  used  as  a (owu  and  county  hall,  with  a space 
beneath  for  a rum  1uar^t‘t,  is  in  ihc  centre  of  the  principal 
street.  TI10  eburc-h  is  spticioiis  and  hambiome ; it  was 
rchiiill,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  tho  tower,  in 
the  latter  half  of  tho  last  century,  and  enlarged  in  tho 
course  of  the  pre.Heiit  century.  U is  situatod  oil  a s!eo|> 
slope,  and  Mme  parts  of  the  churchyard  uro  higher  than 
dll'  church.  Tlicre  arc  several  dissenting  mecliiig-IioUHes, 
and  a haml.somc  building  for  the  naliuual  schofiU. 
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The  population  of  the  parish  of  Pool  (which  is  exlcns:vc, 
and  has  ade(aohe<l  |K)rlion  in  the  hundred  ofCawru-i  w,is. 
in  18.31,4.133.  The  principal  manufaciuro  is  lluU  of  Ilannel. 
hut  it  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  at  Newtown. 
Llanidloes,  and  Llatibryimiair.  The  place  uiw  however 
for  many  years  tho  chief  marl  for  the  llanneU  and  wrb^ 
of  the  counties  of  Montgumer}'  and  Merioneth;  but  wiibm 
the  la.it  few'  years  an  altrmpl  has  been  made  to  make 
Newtown  the  mart  for  ilnniieU.  Tliere  are  several  niali- 
kilns,  and  a stone-quarry  in  or  near  the  town.  The  market 
for  provisions  is  on  Monday,  that  for  flannels  on  every 
alternate  Thursday.  Tho  Monlgomeryshiro  Canal  pii-M-'-i 
close  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  bcgniH 
here.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs.  PeU>-se-.siun ' are 
held  here,  and  tho  spring  assizes  fur  the  county.  The  wiiit'T 
as-sizes  have  lKH?n  lately  removed  tu  Newtown. 

Welsh  Po«j1  rcceivtil  at  an  early  poriod  a charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  lords  of  Powys;  but  the  gincniiiig 
charter  is  of  James  1.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  iho 
corporation  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  (Oiuiritlurs. 
The  borough  has  a comniissum  of  the  peace.  The  curp.iralo 
Jurisdiction  extends  over  tho  whole  parish,  and  parts  of 
some  other  paridios,  Tlie  borough  was  anticnlly  contribn- 
lory  to  Montgomery,  but  had  lost  the  fiancliise  for  mure 
than  a century  whon  it  was  restored  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act.  The  parliamentary  borom^h  includv's  nearly 
the  whole  of  Pool  parish,  and  a biiiall  puit  of  the  parish  of 
Guilsfleld. 

The  living  of* Welsh  Pool  is  a vicarage,  in  tho  arch- 
deaconry Hhd  dioc<^  of  St.  .\aaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  27.?/.,  with  a glebc-houbc. 

There  were  in  the  p.insh,  in  1833,  twelve  day-whooU, 
with  303chddrun  ; two  national  schools,  with  233  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-achools,  with  550  children.  Two  of  tho 
day-schools  have  a small  endowment,  for  which  some  of  the 
children  arc  culucatcd. 

Powys  Castle  is  in  a spacious  well -wooded  park,  on  tho 
south  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a rocky  ridge  or  do- 
vatiou,  and  Is  built  of  red-sandstone,  whence  its  antient 
name  of  Otstell  Oxli,  or  Red  Castle.  Tlie  different  parts 
of  this  castlo  are  of  various  dates,  und  in  varying  and  iiicou- 
gruous  styles  of  architecture.  The  repairs  lately  carrieil  on 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  which  are  said  to 
‘ accord  with  the  original  design  of  tho  antient  eililice,* 
have  perhaps  removed  these  incongruities.  The  intcri«)r 
has  a heavy  and  gluomy  appoamneo ; hut  it  is  adorned  with 
porlraiis  and  other  paintings,  soiuc  of  them  iiv  the  liest 
masters,  hlnlues,  vases,  and  othor  antiquiiics.  The  gardens 
are  (unlcs.s  lately  altered)  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  clip|>«d  shrubs,  und  the  remains  of  waterworks. 
Powys  Castle  is  the  soat  of  the  Clive  laiiiUy. 

Llanidloes  U in  tho  hundrud  of  LluntdKies.  188  miles 
from  London,  through  Bishop’s  Castlo  and  Newtown.  The 
town  is  in  a pleasant  vale  watered  by  the  Severn,  on  tho 
south-caiit  bank  of  which,  12  miles  from  its  source,  the  town 
slamls.  The  hills  which  b<jund  this  vale  arc  chiefly  laid  out 
in  sheep-walks.  Llanidloes  consists  of  two  principal  htrocts, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  of  some  inferior 
ones.  The  houses  were  a few  years  since  almost  entirely 
built  with  timber  frames  and  the  intervals  filled  im  by 
laths  and  mud  or  plaster;  many  were  roofed  with  slaW  of 
oak  limber,  cut  into  the  form  of  slates;  the  streets,  wiiicli 
are  wide,  were  also  disfigured  by  ashes  or  other  refuse 
heaped  up  in  front  of  the  nuuses.  But  of  late  years  great 
impruvenients  have  been  made;  many  liou-cs  of  heller  exm- 
structiun  huvo  betui  urx'ctcd  in  Ihc  room  of  older  structures, 
and  the  street  nuisances  have  ht^n  clean'd  away.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  tho  Severn,  one  of  them  is  a handsome 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  market  or  town-house  is 
I in  the  middle  of  Iho  town  ; it  is  a massy  buildingframcd  with 
I timber  and  the  intervals  filled  up  of  lath  and  plaster  or  mud. 

I The  church  consUis  of  a nave  and  aisle  separated  from  each 
I other  by  curious  clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
docoroted  with  palm-leave*.  The  roof  of  the  nave  i-  adorned 
1 with  carvcil  figures  of  cherubim  holding  shields  chargctl 
I with  exquisitely  carved  armorial  bearings.  The  columns 
' und  the  carvexl  work  of  the  roof  are  said  to  have  b<’en 
brought  from  Cwm  Hir  Ablvey  in  Radnorshire.  There  ate 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Tho  parish  is  very  extensive,  including  largo  tracts  of 
waste  land  on  tho  slope  of  Piinhmmon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  4189,  of  which  population  2562  persons  were  in 
the  township  of  lianidloes.  The  staple  manufacture  of 
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tho  is  flannel.  Tliere  arv  several  faclori<»  for  cartling 
and  spUminsj  the  wool,  and  faning-mflU.  The  weavintf  is 
lUnie  cl«ieflv  at  the  wca\crs’  houses.  Tile  fluimel  made 
here  is  porKaps  not  bo  fine  a.-;  that  of  Newtown,  but  inoro 
durable.  Tliero  are,  m and  round  the  town,  several  nialt- 
houses  or  kilns  llour-inilU,  and  laniards.  Coarso  slate 
and  build ing-sionc  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  hilts. 
There  is  a market  on  Satunlay  for  wool,  corn,  and  provi- 
sions; and  several  fairs  in  the  year,  some  of  which  are  great 
shcop-fairs. 

LlanxUoes  U a corp<pte  ti»wn,  but  the  corporation  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  or  in  the  Corpom- 
ti4»n  Commissioners’  Reports.  It  was  antienlly  a ctmlri- 
butory  borough  to  Munlgomcry,  atul,  like  Machynllelli, 
Llanfyllin,  and  Welsh  Pool,  was  rt*storcd  hy  the  Reform 
Act.  after  a disfranchisement  of  a ceiUur>-.  The  boundary 
of  the  restored  borough  is  much  more  compreheiiMve  than 
that  of  the  old  bomugh.  The  number  of  qualifvuig 
lOf.)  houses  uriiliin  the  boundary  was  usUmatcu  by  the 
Boundarv  Commissioners  at  124. 

The  livint(of  LanidliHjs  is  a vicarage  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Bangor;  its  clear  yearly  value  U 
151/.,  with  a glebe-house. 

There  wore  in  the  parish  in  1833  five  doy-schools  (ono 
partly  supported  by  subscription),  with  204  scholars,  and 
so\X‘nlecn  Sunday-schools,  with  20(»4  scholars.  The  following 
observations,  from  the  overseers, are  of  irop<irtanco,  as  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Welsh  dissenting  Sunday-whools.  ‘They 
arc  a kind  of  mixed  congregation  of  all  ages,  parents  with 
Iheirchildren.hcadsof  families  with  their  servants. . . . The 
mimber  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  lauglil  to  read 
at  these  meetings  scarcely  amounts  to  ono-thir<l  of  iho  whole 
number  returned ; the  rest  being  engaged  in  reading, 
rciM>ating  portions  of  scripture,  or  cateclusms  from  memory, 
intermixen  with  praying  and  singing,  making  them  upon 
the  whole  religious  meetings  rather  tliun  schools.' 

Llanr>llin,  ur  Llaurtllin,  is  in  the  liuudrtHl  of  I.laiifyllin, 
17y  miles  from  Ijoudon,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llaiidriiiio 
Bridge,  or  180  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Muniford  Briilgo, 
in  a pleasant  valley  watorcxl  by  Iho  Cain,  an  aflluent  of  the 
Vyrnwy.  Thu  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  iheCain.  and  is 
very  small.  The  principal  street  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
rrtaiscd  by  the  Abel  bro^ik,  which  flows  into  the  Cain;  over 
this  brook  is  n neat  bridgu.  There  is  a town-hall,  a neat 
brick  budding  w ith  a covered  area  fur  a market  undomcath, 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  blreet.  Tho  church  is  a brick 
building  ciocted  early  in  tho  last  century. 

Tliu  |>opu]ation  of  tho  )>ari&l)  (which  is  of  considerable 
extent)  was,  in  1831,  1836;  of  whom  803  were  in  the  town. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on ; a small  quantity  of 
leather  and  malt  ik  made  and  sent  to  neighl>ouring  markets. 
The  market  is  on  Tliursday,  and  there  are  several  fairs. 

Lliuifyllin  was  incorporated  by  Llewelyn  ap  Grytrydd.  a 
WeUh  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Edward  11.;  two  bailiffs  are 
chosen  yearly  (one  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  another  by  tho 
burgesses),  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  fur  thu  borough. 
Tho  purliomcntary  Iraiu-hiso,  wlm-h  bad  been  lost  for  a 
century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  limits 
of  tho  borough  considerably  enlarged.  Llatifyllin  is  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery.  It  was  estimated  by  tho  com- 
missioners to  contain  about  GU  qualifying  or  10/.  houses. 

Thu  living  is  a rvetory  in  thu  archdcuconry  and  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of  4a  jl.  with  a gluiio- 
bouse.  There  were  in  1833  in  the  parish  two  day-school.t 
with  60  children;  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
with  121  children  in  the  week  days,  ami  a smaller  numl>cr 
on  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  with  160  stdiolars. 
The  national  schools  are  partly  supported  by  endowment. 

Llanfair,  or  Llanvuir  (^er  Einion,  is  in  the  hundriHl  of 
Mathrafal  and  near  tho  centre  of  tho  county,  163  miles  from 
I.ondon  through  BUhop’s  Castle,  Montg^miery,  and  Welsh 
Pool.  The  tuivn  is  on  a rising  ground  on  tho  south  bank  of 
tho  Vyrnwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appijoranoe ; 
tho  two  iirincipal  streets  intcniocl  each  other,  nearly  at 
right  atigles.  There  is  a plain  but  neat  and  < ommodious 
town-hall,  with  a market-houso  undorncaih.  The  church 
is  an  antiont  building,  capable  of  accoiumoiiating  58U  per- 
sons. There  are  several  uissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  populatum  in  1831  was  2C»7,  about  half  agricultural. 
Tho  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flaimel,  but  it  is  carried 
on  only  to  a very  small  extent.  Tiiero  in  u market  on 
Salunluy,  and  theru  are  several  yearly  fairs- 
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and  dioceso  of  St.  Asaph,  of  Iho  clear  yearly  value  of  338/., 
with  a glubc-house. 

There  were  in  1633,  in  the  parish,  ono  infant  or  datno- 
sclioul,  with  46  children;  four  day-schools,  with  112  chil- 
dren ; and  four  Sunday-schuols.  with  alniut  300  scholars. 

There  are  traces  of  a Roman  road  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  town,  and  some  Roman  amiquitiei  have  been  dug  up 
in  t)ie  ncigiibourhood. 

Llanbrynmair  is  a village  in  Machynlleth  hundred,  on 
thu  road  between  Llanfair  and  Murhynlluth  The  parish, 
which  u of  considerable  extent,  aliounds  with  delightful 
hceiiery.  It  had.  in  1831,  a population  of  2040.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  flannel  is  made  in  this  parUh:  tho 
inuimracture  employs  above  luO  men  in  weaving,  besides 
those  oc«u]»iod  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  Peat  is  dug 
111  the  pariah.  The  church  ii  an  antient  structure,  adorned 
with  some  fino  specimens  of  carvod  oak.  There  are  somo 
fine  yow'lreea  in  the  churchyard. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  330/., 
with  a glube-huuse:  part  of  tho  revenue  is  appropriated  to 
a sinecure  rectory,  the  clear  yearly  revenue  of  which  is  65/. 
The  benefice  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Su 
Asaph. 

Tliero  were  in  thu  parish,  in  1833,  three  dar-ichoola, 
partly  sup]>urturl  by  emioWnieiit  or  gif),  with  128  ciiildrcn, 
and  nino  Sunday-schooU,  with  1285  scholars. 

I Uangynnog,  or  Llangynog,  U n vifliigo  in  LlanfslUn 
I huudro4l,on  the  road  from  Llanfyllin  to  Bala,  in  Murioiieth- 
; shire:  it  is  in  a pleasant  but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  the 
Tanat,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  sleep  mountains.  Tho 
^urikh,  which  is  aUmt  four  miles  long  and  as  many  broad, 
IS  tho  chief  scat  of  tho  mineral  wealth  of  tho  county.  The 
village  was  characterised  by  Mr.Bingley  f'/b«r  in  Widet, 
A..U.  1798)  as  ‘small  and  dirty.’  There  ure  many  detached 
farm-houses  in  the  valley.  Tho  chuieh  is  a small  anttonl 
building,  and  there  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  )Kipulation  of  the  parish,  in  1831, was  499:  16mcnwere 
employed  in  alatu-quarrios.  and  2U  in  icad-minos.  Theprm- 
ciiuil  lead-mine  was  discoverud  in  a.ix  1692,  and  was  worked 
so  HUccessfuUy  ns  to  yield  fur  forty  years  a yearly  profit  of 
2u,UU0/.  After  the  working  ha:!  been  disoontinued  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  the  mine  was  drainerl 
and  tho  working  resumed.  After  a second  disoontinuaiu'e, 
it  was  again  resumed,  and  is  still  carried  on.  Tlie  slates 
qunrnoil  are  of  tolerably  good  quality.  Lead-mines  appear 
to  Imvo  been  wrought  in  this  valley  at  an  early  pcriixl. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  in  Iho  archdeaconr)’  and  dior^ne 
of  Sh  Asauli.orilio  clear  yearly  value  of  126/.,  with  a glcbe- 
huuse.  There  were  in  the  parisli,  in  1833,  two  Sunday 
M-huols  with  192  scholars,  and  a small  endowment  liir  a day- 
lekcMtl. 

UivittoHS  for  Eccifsiattical  and  Legal  Purp/uiet. — Tim 
county  is  for  the  most  ]>ort  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceso 
of  St.  Asaph.  Those  parishes  m the  hundreds  of  Cawrso 
ami  Pool  which  wro  east  of  the  Severn,  and  Iho  whole 
hundn«l  of  Montgomery  (except  the  parishes  of  Kerry  and 
Moughirey,  which  are  in  the  iliocuso  ttf  St.  David's,  and  in 
the  archdeaconries  of  St.  David’s  and  Bronin  respertively), 
aro  in  the  arclidcaconrY  of  Salop  and  the  diocese  of  Here- 
ford. Tiic  hundred  of  Llanidloes  is  in  tho  |ieculiur  juris- 
diction of  thu  bishop  of  Bangor.  Tho  numl^r  of  pnrmhea 
wholly  or  jvartly  in  tho  county  is  fifty-seven,  but  six  belong 
chiurty  to  other  counties.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-one,  thirty- 
six  arc  in  tlie  di«^esc  of  St.  Asaph,  six  in  that  of  Hereford, 
seven  in  Bangor,  and  two  in  .St,  l^vi<rs.  There  are  twenty- 
two  rectories,  eighteen  vicarages,  ten  ]>crpctual  curacies, 
and  ono  chopolry,  bt^idu  three  sinecure  rectories:  making 
in  uU  fifly-fuur  bonefices.  Of  these  eleven  are  under  lUO/. 
animal  uilue,  fifteen  under  2(H»/.,  eleven  under  3U0/..  eleven 
under  4U0/.,  two  under  50U/.,  and  three  under  600/.  Of 
onu  no  return  has  been  made.  The  livings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  tho  diocese  of  Herefonl,  arc  m««t!y  in  the 
gift  of  their  rospwtivo  diocesans.  All  these  dioceses  aro  m 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterburv. 

The  county  is  included  iti  the  Norlli  \Vales  circuit.  The 
ntsiies  were,  till  lately,  held  at  WeUh  Pool:  but,  by  order 
published  in  a lata  Gaauite,  they  arc  to  be  held  in  the  spring 
at  Welsh  Pool,  and  in  tho  winter  at  Newtown.  The  rounly 
gaol  and  house  of  rorrcclion  aro  at  M'lnlgomory,  w-hcro  the 
quartcr-mwsions  fi>r  the  county  are  hold. 

The  county  reiunis  one  member  to  parliament,  and 
Montgoraery  with  its  contributory  boroughs  another.  The 
court  of  election  for  tho  oountv  member  is  held  cither  at 
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Montgomery  or  Machynlleth ; and  the  polUng-statluns  arc 
Montgumery,  Machynlleth,  Llanidloes,  LUinfylliii,  and 
Llanfair.  The  confributwr  boroughs  Jo  Montgomery  were 
antiently  Llanidloes,  LlanfyUm,  Machynlleth,  and  WeUh 
Pi»ol;  but  these  were  virtually  disfranchisud  by  titv  decision 
of  a commiltuo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  172^,  and 
tbe  elective  franchiso  was  monopolised  by  the  burgesses  of 
Montgomery  alone,  until  the  former  contributory  boroughs 
were  restored,  and  Newtown  added  as  another  contributory 
lioruugh.  by  thu  Reform  Act.  All  the  old  boroughs,  cxccjit 
Montgomery,  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act. 

Hia/orv  and  Antiquities. — Montgomeryshire  was,  with 
the  neighbouring  counties,  included,  during  the  period  of 
British  independence,  in  the  territory  of  the  Orduvices,  und 
Oh  thu  reduction  of  thu  island  under  the  Homan  power,  in 
the  province  of  Britannia  Socunda.  It  contains  several 
memorials  of  Roman  domination.  The  station  Mediolanum, 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  and  Richani  of  CirenrcKtor.  is 
thought  by  the  best  antiquarians  to  have  been  in  this 
county,  though  its  exact  site  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  on  tlio  bank  of  the  Tanad  (a 
site  which  will  accord  with  its  ^ition  in  Richard’s  ' Itine- 
rary’), between  Hcriri  Mons  (rmumcn-y-MQr,  near  Bala) 
and  Hutunium  (Rowton,  near  Shrewsbury);  other  autho- 
rities propose  on  plausible  grounds  to  fix  it  at  Myfud  on  the 
Vyrnwy.  It  is  suppoie<l  that  there  was  a station  at  Uefyn 
Caer  [Mbrionkthshirk],  near  Machynlleth.  Some  writers 
will  have  this  to  be  the  Maglnro  of  the  * Notitia  ;*  but  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  os  to  the  stations  of  the  ^Notitia,’  that 
this  can  be  regarded  as  merely  a conjecture.  Various  Homan 
antk|uities  have  bi^n  found  near  Machynlleth.  The  situ  of 
a Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Caer-Sws,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Newtown : it  appears  to  have  been  quadrangular, 
about  600  feet  in  length  and  300  broail.  Several  Roman 
bricks  w ere  dug  up  in  one  angle  of  this  camp,  and  umployefl 
in  building  a chimney  in  the  neiglibourlu^.  There  arc 
other  inarbi  of  intrenchments  near  it.  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  called  ' Sarn  Swsan.*  A Roman  fortress  is 
said  to  have  stood  at  Castell  Caer  Einion,  about  four  miles 
from  Llanfair,  but  there  are  now  no  (races  of  it. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  we  hear  notlung  of 
this  county  for  many  years.  It  was  the  scene  of  liostdity 
Imtween  thu  Welsh  and  the  Mercians  under  Ofia.  The  cele- 
brated *dykc*  made  by  the  latter  traverses  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  passing  a little  to  the  cast  of  Welsh  Pool  and 
Montgomery,  and  including  iheeasicrn  part  uf  the  county 
in  the  Saxon  (errilmy.  The  rust  of  the  county  was  includwl 
in  Powys  or  Powysland,  a designation  which  had  previously 
been  given  to  this  part  cf  Wales.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  (he 
ninth  century  Powys  became  a separate  principaiily,  under 
chieflains  who  had  their  residence  at  Maihralkl,  near  the 
banks  of  tbe  Vyrnwy,  above  Myfod.  These  princes  of 
Powys  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  thu  Mer- 
cian Saxons  along  tbe  border.  There  are  some  earthworks 
and  other  traces  of  (ho  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys  at 
Mathrafal. 

In  the  year  894,  in  the  rein  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  county.  Uustings,  or  Haslcn,  or  Hesten,  their  loader, 
had  invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  England  ; and  in  bis  third 
eampaigti,  a.d.  894  or  895,  he  entrenched  himself  at  But- 


tington,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Severn,  dose  to  Welsh 
Pool.  There  he  was  liesieged  by  Alfretrs  thanes,  until,  re- 
duced to  desperation  bv  fumino,  he  broke  tlm>ngh  tho 
blockading  force,  and  with  fearful  loss  returned  (o  hU  former 
quarturs  on  the  east  side  of  tho  island. 

After  the  Conquest,  Powys  became  tho  continual  object 
of  allack  by  the  Norman  lords  of  tho  marches  or  frontiers. 
Those  hostilities  led  to  the  erection  of  tho  castles  of  Mont- 
gomery by  the  Normans,  and  l\)Wys,  near  Welsh  Pool,  by 
tbe  Welsh,  and  to  a continued  and  severe  struggle  for  tho 
possession  of  these  strongholds.  The  divisiou  of  Powys- 
land between  two  chieflains  served  to  weaken  the  Welsh 
p«3W<jr,  and  to  augment  tho  predominance  of  the  Norman 
barons. 

In  tho  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cenlury  a di'sperato 
engagement  was  fought  on  the  hills  of  Canio,  near  tho 
Afon  Carno,  between  tho  forces  of  GrylTyild  np  C\nan, 
lawful  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales, 
assi-sted  by  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  nrince  of  South  Walesi,  against 
those  of  Traiiaiarn  apCaranog,  his  usuiqiing  cutnpeliior. 
The  engngeraent  wm  the  most  bloody  of  any  recorded  Jii 
the  Welsh  annals,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Traiiaiarn  and 
the  entire  defeat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Powys  was  overthrown  before  tho 
final  subju^'atUm  of  North  Wales;  it  became  an  EnglUh 
lorlship,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  tho  posterity  of 
.lohn  dc  Charlton,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  married 
the  heiress  of  tho  Welsh  chieflains.  The  bareiiy  and  title 
pajised  to  tho  Greys,  a Northumberland  f.mnly,  until  it 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  only 
remaining  casUus,  or  ruins  of  castles,  appear  to  l>o  those  of 
Muntgoluery  and  Powys.  There  do  not  apjrear  (o  be  any 
munastk:  ruins  in  the  county ; none,  at  any  rate,  of  im- 
portance. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Montgomery  and  Powys 
ca.stlcs  were  the  objects  of  coiito.st.  The  incidents  of  llio 
war  are  noticed  above,  in  the  account  of  the  towns  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Welshpool. 

(Pennant’s  and  Bingle>’s  Towr#  m tf’ales;  Beauties  f>/ 
lingtaud  and  JVales  ; Arrowsniith’s  ^fap  n/ England  and 
ffa/es;  Greenough’s  3/ap  ; Beynrts  qf  Bonn- 

dnrtf  atui  MustiHjnd  Corporation  Commissioners,  and  other 
l^trliamentary  Ba}jers.) 

SxATTSTteS. 

Montgomeryshire  is  mostly  an  agricultural 
county.  Of  16,723  males  twenty  yoar.%  of  age  anil  upwards, 
4295  arc  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1839  in 
manufaetures  or  in  maaing  manufaeturing  machinery. 
Ibis  latter  number  is  chiefly  employed  in  weaving,  an  occu- 
pation followed  in  this  county  more  than  in  any  other 
county  of  Wales.  At  Llanidloes  323  men  are  so  employed, 
and  in  making  machinery  for  that  purpose  and  in  other 
branches  of  tlio  woollen  manufaclure.  There  are  549 
woollen  weavers  at  Newton,  180  at  Llanllwchaiam.  109  at 
J.lanbrvnroair,  at  Welsh  Pool  68  ; indeed  scarcely  anv  parish 
throughout  the  county  is  deficient  in  this  species  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  population, 
&c..  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 


ltUNI>KBDS,fcc. 

HOUSES. 

0CCUPAT1OS8. 

I’ERSONS. 

laiMbltad. 

FamiUcf. 

BvUd- 

i&«. 

Uiifi- 

habltaU. 

Fumilii'S 

«a|ik>vpi|  ill 
jyticultitr*. 

fliirfly 
«Kiplu>eit  ill 
tr«iW,  uiaiin 
fatruire*.  alik 
hkiulienll. 

AU  nllicr 
no! 

ro»ph««d 
ID  tlui  two 
pt«««dlng 
gUmm. 

XIaIm, 

Fcaal««. 

Tots)  of 
FVnoD*. 

t««Bly 
y*an  of 
VSB. 

Cawrse  (hundred)  • 

451 

486 

12 

356 

76 

54 

1382 

1330 

2,712 

718 

Devthur  „ . 

441 

503 

6 

7 

338 

99 

66 

1231 

1186 

2.417 

641 

LlanfvUin  „ , 

1235 

1336 

6 

61 

726 

313 

297 

3496 

3353 

6.849 

1703 

Llanidloes  „ • 

2178 

2338 

17 

49 

1090 

807 

441 

5923 

6236 

12,159 

2878 

Machvnlloth  ,,  • 

1517 

161.3 

7 

94 

720 

468 

425 

3881 

4046 

7,927 

2011 

Matlirarol  „ . 

1162 

1232 

6 

28 

C26 

289 

317 

2917 

2982 

5,899 

1493 

Moiitgomcry  „ . 

974 

1090 

3 

26 

602 

262 

226 

2883 

2649 

o , 532 

1505 

Newton  h • 

2496 

29,11 

8 

96 

12.13 

1231 

467 

6930 

7000 

13,930 

3546 

Pool  . 

722 

809 

1 

7 

626 

MS 

•15 

1863 

1939 

3.802 

956 

Pool  (town)  • 

993 

1069 

6 

22 

293 

515 

261 

2542 

2713 

5 , 25«i 

1272 

Total 

12,169 

13,407 

62 

402 

6610 

1198 

2599 

33,048 

33,434 

66,482 

10,723 
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The  population  of  Mont^merj-shirc,  as  tpvon  at  each 
time  the  renaua  was  taken,  was  as  umler : — 

lDeT<M«« 


Femalt'S 

T«UL 

I«r  cent. 

1801 

47,978 

1811 

51.931 

8-23 

1821 

2*>,743 

39,156 

59,899 

U-34 

1831 

.33.948 

33,434 

66.482 

19*99 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  an«l  last  periods,  of 
I«.5U4,  or  nearl)  39  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population; 
being  19  per  rent-  less  than  the  whole  rat©  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

Cvunttf  KTj)fmet,  Crime,  The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  p<x>r  at  tlio  three  dates  of — 

£ *.  d. 

1911  were  32,297,  being  12  5 for  each  inhabitant. 

1821  ..  33,273  „ n 1 

1831  3-1,815  10  5 „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
Muhnp  March.  18:i8,  was  22.235/.;  anil  assuming  that  the  I 
popuhiiion  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as 
in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average 
of  ««.  >^d.  for  each'  inhabitant.  Tiiose  averages  are  above 
those  for  the  whole  of  England  at»d  Wales. 

The  sum  raisiHl  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purpines  in  the  year  ending  the  25lh  of 
March,  |h.93,  was  43,971/.  11s.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  properly  as  follows: — 


The  county  exj  endituro  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  53U6/.  I6«.,  disbursed  os  follows 


£. 

9. 

J. 

Hridges.  building,  and  n^pairs,  &c. 
Cjaid-i,  bouses  of  correction.  &c.,  and 

3,199 

12 

0 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c. 

504 

0 

0 

Prosecutions  .... 

523 

15 

0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . . . 

91 

8 

0 

C'onveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

S4 

18 

0 

Conveyance  of  trans|H)rts 

47 

10 

0 

Coroner  .... 

169 

14 

0 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 

311 

2 

0 

Miscellaneous 

374 

17 

0 

Total 

£5,306 

16 

0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1920,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  191,  157,  and  222,  making  an  average  of  27 
annually  in  tlie  first  period,  of  22  in  the  second  period,  and 
of  3'2  in  the  ibinl  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried  at 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832.  and  1833, 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county 
rotes,  wore  11,  12,  and  3u  respectively.  Among  tl»e  persons 
charged  with  offences,  there  were  curamitted  for— - 

1831.  1832.  1S3B. 

Felonies  . . 9 10  30 

MUdeineanors  .220 


On  land  . , . £39,fiS0  Os. 

Dwelling  houses  . 3,374  19 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  . 721  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  197  16 

The  amount  expend«l  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . . £35,346  8r. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1 ,377  8 

For  other  purpuoOS  . , 6,848  11 

£43,572  7 


In  the  returns  maile  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  ItJ  the  years 
1831,  1835,  18.16,  1837.  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
•12,606/.  7«.,  40,503/.  13# , 37,112/.  1 U.  {not  given  for  1837 
in  government  tables),  and  31,636/.  respectively ; and  the 


For  thd  rrlkf  of  the  pom- 
In  »uit*  of  leoMvnl  I 
of  k«’.  . ' 

rnyoMitU  lowAidi  Uwt 
eouuty  rate  . • r 

Foe  »n  Ulier  purpoie*  * 


34.9U1 

1.315 


I'-Ji. 

isas. 

1^17. 

1838. 

* 

£ 

Ji 

£ 

ai.946 

29.443 

23,278 

22.235 

88? 

680 

763 

283 

4,m 

4.^ 

bU  siv(W 

4.649 

2.163 

2,102 

1.7-7 

1.840 

as, M3 

37.172 

•jo.ta 

29.01*7 

The  saving  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1938, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
12,853/.  7#  , or  about  30}  f>erc©tit. ; and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  tho  poor  was 
11,966/.  4#.,  or  35  per  cent,  os  corojiared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  1S31. 

The  number  of  turnuike  trusts  in  Montgomervshire,  ns 
nseertained  in  1835,  uimer  the  acU  3rd  and  4tli  VVm.  IV., 
chap.  HU,  was  5 ; the  numlicr  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
<'h.ir,:o  was  450.  Tho  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
palish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duly,  in  1835,  wns 
IS.297/.  16a.,  and  tho  annual  cxpundiiuro  in  tho  same  year 
was  as  tbllows : — 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  6,  7,  and  34  respectively. 

nrii.  183S.  lica. 

The  number  convicted  was  . . 9 8 39 

The  number  a(t]uitte<l  was  . . 1 4 19 

Discharged  by  proclamation  . . 1 4 19 

At  tho  assizes  and  sessions  in  1838,  48  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Montgomeryshire,  out  of  which 
number  10  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  two 
of  which  were  common  assaults ; one  was  charged  with  an 
offence  against  pro}>erly  committed  with  violence;  28  with 
offences  against  properly  committed  without  violence.  The 
remaining  9 were  committed  for  riot  or  breach  of  tho  peace, 
&c. 

Of  those  committed  33  were  convicted,  and  15  acquitted 
or  no  kill  found  against  them.  Of  those  convicted  I was 
sentenned  to  transportation  for  10  years  ond  2 for  7 years, 

I to  imprisonment  for  I year,  18  fur  6 months  or  under,  ami 

II  were  fined.  Of  the  offenders  42  were  males  and  6 were 
females.  Among  the  whole  number,  3,  accused  of  breacli  of 
the  peace,  were  superiorly  instructed ; 1 could  read  and 
write  well,  19  could  read  and  write  impcr{c<*tly,  and  16 
could  neither  read  nor  write:  the  degree  of  instruction  of  9 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  county  mein- 
hers  in  Montgomeryshire  is  281S.  Of  these  1539  arc  frte- 
holdero,  203  leaseholders,  and  1077  iiccupying  teminis. 
The  number  of  voters  is  about  one  in  24  to  the  whole 
]x)pulation,  and  one  in  6 to  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwanls,  as  taken  at  tho  census  of  1831. 

There  arc  four  savings’  bunks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  dot>osiUon  the  2UiIi 
November  ucro:— 

I83S.  18U  not.  K>U5. 

I NnmtiwurfU'nnritors  , lldO  1161  1417 

; AmattBt  of depouu  . . . ^1,174  33,036  35.^7  3S.77» 


£ 

9. 

d. 

Manual  labour  . 

4,548 

17 

0 

Team  lab'  ur  and  carriage  of  materials 

166 

11 

0 

Materials  fursurlacu  repairs 

252 

17 

0 

I^nd  purchased 

53 

13 

0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

9 

10 

9 

Troilesinen’s  bills 

101 

14 

0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 

949 

4 

0 

Taw  charges 

1,325 

13 

u 

Interest  of  debt  , • 

2, .383 

5 

u 

Impmveraenta  . 

6,160 

6 

0 

Dotifs  paid  off  . • 

150 

0 

0 

Incidental  expenses 

418 

4 

0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  2,237 

9 

0 

ToUl  . £18,757  3 0 


The  various  sums  placed  in  tho  savings' banks  in  1836, 
1837,  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


Not  cSMcStDK  tPV* 


18.16. 

18.17. 

IXH. 

r>fi>o- 

P<*|wtU. 

I).-pu- 

Rh«rm 

l><-po«4t*. 
£ 6.7i-i 

111 

746 

£ 6,47:4 
1C.4M 

S 

063 

£ 7.681 

543 

17.826 

6n 

168 

lt.834 

ISl 

12.158 

>94 

1.1.1 6'.» 

34 

S.6S1 

44 

S>.7H 

46 

5,4-7 

3.700 

20 

3.<«i 

18 

3.214 

7 

1.6S4 

8 

>.857 

10 

2.3.W 

l.k» 


43.770  1.65} 


48,021  1.77*  Si.sjy 


EdiU'ntion^-~-Thc  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Educaiion.al  Returns  Imd  before  parliament  m the  sessions 
of  1635  : the  inquiry  was  made  in  1833. 
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ScHouU. 

SclioUrt.  ToIaL 

Infant  schools  . . 

6 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  2 to  7 years : — 

Malen  , . 

7 

Females 

33 

8ux  not  specified 

69 

99 

Daily  schools 

120 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  fnnu  4 to  14  years: — 

Males- 

1,8.37 

Females  . . 

1.4-26 

Sex  not  specified  . 

1,306 



4,568 

Schools  , 

1‘2G 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 

tion . . . . 

4,667 

SuTiday-hch</oIs 

192 

Number  of  childrennnd  others  at  such 

schools;  age*  from  4 to  70  years:  — 

Males 

4,662 

Females 

4.393 

Sex  not  specified  . 

7,433 

16,478 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 
!8:tl  and  1833  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  tl)0  ten  prectNling 
years,  ami  that  the  cliiUlren  between  tho  ages  of  2 and  16 
years  liore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
111  1H21,  then  «’c  obtain ‘i2.ti04  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  between  those  ages  living  in  Montgomery  shire 
in  ls33.  Fourteen  Sunday-schools  arc  returned  from 
places  where  no  other  school  exists,  ami  the  persons  who 
atiumi  them  (1144  in  number)  cannot  be  sunposed  to 
attend  any  other  school ; at  all  other  places  Sunuay-school 
chddren  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  wUai  tiumbur,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
of  tho  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  un- 
certain. Tliiiteeti  schools,  coniaining  846  children,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returne<l  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  Some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
consist  of  adults  and  age<l  persons  a.s  well  as  children. 
Making  allowance  for  these  two  causes  for  inaccuracy,  wc 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  more  than  three- 
fmirths  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  ’,!  and  16  are  receiving  instruction  in  Montgomeryshire. 


Maintenance  (\f  SchnoU. 


DcfrtlMaon  of  { 
AclwcU.  1 

1 B,  wiJaAnwiit.  Ily  wlMeflptlaa  1 

MB  •cIh-Iat,.  I 

S«Wf,|K  mA  imy. 
irrKt  rrmt  KhoUr*. 

SrbW 

SllM- 

SchU. 

Sth*.  I 

Schta.  j 

ftclielAn. 

1 

i 

_ 

_ 

6 ' 

9) 

— 

~ 

91 

mi 

9 

7M 

SI 

SiiiMUyScliduU 

S 

376 

ms 

,16,^ 

ib 

TuIaI... 

‘X  i 

1 13H0 

191 

,16.649 

fS 

•.J536 

13 

Bew 

lliu  schools  esiahlished  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are—  , . 

HrtioUn. 

I>ady  schools  . . 7.  containing  221 

Sundny-schuols  • «»  12,774 

Scholiin. 

The  schools  established  sln«5  1818  are— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  61,  containing  2.464 

Sunday-schools  . . 161  „ 14,305 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  or  of  an)  other  religious 
denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dijklairacd  in  almost 
every  instance,  especiuUy  in  schools  established  by  dijaentem, 
with  whom  are  here  includeil  \Vt?sleyan  Meih«nlisls.  Lend- 
ing libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4 schools  in  Munt- 
gomerysliire. 

MONTH.  [MooniYkar.] 

MONTI,  VINCENZO,  born  in  1763.  near  Ferrara,  m 
the  Papal  Stale,  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  jKJCt  Mitizoni. 
and  gave  early  indications  of  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  of 
oorrccl  fa>le  in  refusing  to  join  the  effeminate  race  of  son- 
neteers and  courtly  versifiers,  and  resorting  to  the  go«l  old 
racy  style  of  DutUo  for  his  model.  From  herrara  Monti 
repaired  to  Home,  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
general  resort  of  aspiring  unprovidud  proviucials  who  looked 


for  patronage  and  support.  In  that  metropolis  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  tim 
favourite  nephew  of  the  then  reigning  Popo  Pius  VI.,  and 
was  retained  by  that  nobleman  os  his  secretary,  an  ofllco 
well  suited  to  the  habits  and  dispusition  of  the  young  poet. 
Ho  assumed  tho  convenient  custume  of  an  AhW%  wliicli 
at  Rome  was  a general  passport  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  clerical  duties  or  vows.  Monti  was  now 
in  a fair  way  to  favour:  ho  wrote  amatory  verses  fur  tho 
fair  and  saoreil  elegies  for  the  church,  was  noticed  by  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  was  admitted  into  tho  Academy  of  tho 
Arcadians,  and  had  disputes  with  several  inembiirs  of 
that  pedantic  assembly.  He  was  abused  and  slandered  be- 
cause he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  hU  contempt  of  his  bro- 
ther versifiers.  lie  bore  the  annoyance  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  his  spirit,  naturally  intolerant,  rose  under  the  perse- 
cution of  mediocrity,  and  ho  repaid  his  adversaries  with 
interest  in  a ‘Sonetlo  colla  Cocin,’  or  ‘sonnet  with  a fail,’  a 
satirical  composition  adtlrc.«ed  to  father  (^uirinus,  in  which 
he  draws,  in  a few  ongry  satirical  strokes,  a sketch  of  hU 
enemies,  using  the  plainest  vituperative*,  and  a phraseology 
comp,ired  with  which  Byron’s  ‘ English  Bar<ls  and  Scotch 
Reviewers’  might  be  called  a model  of  urbanity.  Alfieri’s 
dramas  were  at  that  lime  llio  subject  of  general  discussion 
in  Italy.  With  all  their  faults,  ilu*y  bore  tho  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  Miinti  readily  acknowledged  the  jiowcrs 
of  the  writer,  but  he  disapprove*!  of  the  abruptness  and  stiff- 
ness of  his  diction,  and  of  tho  frequent  inharmoniousnoss  of 
his  verse.  Monti  thought,  and  with  rea-son,  that  the  lan- 
guago  of  Italy  was  fully  capable  of  expressing  energy  with- 
out tiarshness,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  coroimsed 
in  1786  his  tragedy  of  ‘ Aristodemo,’  which  was  received 
with  great  appluuiK^,  and  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  ‘ Aristodemo*  is  a strictly  classical  drama,  and 
is  a fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  7’ho 
subject,  taken  from  Pausanias,  U the  voluntary  death  of  tho 
king  of  Messene,  after  liaving  concluded  peace  with  Sparta. 
Remorse  for  an  atrocious  though  secret  crime,  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodomus  in  his 
younger  years,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  a gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  ilecrccs  of  fate,  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  character  of  the  king,  which  is 
delineated  with  fearful  and  solitary  grandeur.  Touches  of 
softer  feeling  appear  here  and  there  like  wild  ttowers  amidst 
a barren  desert,  and  serve  to  relievo  the  deep  shade  of  terror 
which  pervades  tho  whole  drama. 

Monti  dedicated  his  drama  to  the  Duchess  Brasidii,  his 
patron’s  consort,  who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Ro- 
man fashionalile  society,  and  to  whom  he  wldresscd  also 
other  minor  compositions,  among  which  is  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory of  ‘ Amor  Pellegrino.’ 

When  Pius  VI.  proceeded  to  Vicuna  to  remonstrate  with 
Joseph  II.  on  hisecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a poem 
on  tho  subject  of  that  journey,  entitled  ‘ II  Pellegrino  A|»os- 
tolico,’  which,  like  all  Monti’s  works,  contains  great  beau- 
ties of  c.\ecution. 

The  tragical  dt*ath  of  Hugo  do  Bas.5villc,  the  agent  of  the 
French  republic,  who  while  endeavouring  to  excite  a revo- 
lution at  Rome  was  murdered  in  tho  streets  by  the  populace, 
in  Januar)’,  1703,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idea  of  a poem  in 
terza  rimu,  which  he  entilled  the  ' Basvilliana.*  Itiu  noet 
represents  the  soul  of  Bas.svillc  issuing  out  of  its  bleuduig 
hotly,  when  a tutelary  angel  comforts  the  trembling  spirit 
with  the  assurance  that  its  sins  aro  remitted,  hut  that  eternal 
justice  has  decreed  that  it  shall  wander  over  the  earth  and 
witness  the  horrors  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  France, 
until  the  measure  of  God's  wrath  shall  be  full,  and  that 
country  shall  have  expiated  its  crimes.  The  soul  of  Bass- 
villc  takes  an  affecting  leave  of  its  earthly  frame,  tho 
comiKUiion  of  its  mortal  career. 

roK-ia  1‘ulUaio  ^u^lo  ill  coipo 
UiS  Mio  consuiio  Ib  tIOi,  a cui  le  t«no 
R4<-irnt)  «ti  lelu  e lii  rsgioa  ; 

D'Xmi  in  p<wv,  (iiecadu,  u iH  mW  prne 
C«ro  cuini’Aipjo.  luiln  etk*  del  enn  ilie 
I.’  onklo  nquillo  A MK'Mlinr  ti  fien«  t 
inbiittu  1a  lem. « (k>ki « (>i« 

Ti  «I*D  I'Aurc  c l(!  e A U nuo  dtc.t 

PanIa  U »wte»l » ri*.‘ 

Ihe  spirit  lakes  its  flight  towanls  France,  and  Uie  poem, 
which  is  an  imitatiuu  of  Dunte's  ‘ Couiedia,’  consists  of 
descriptions  of  the  sceues  which  it  witnesses,  the  massacres, 
the  anarchy,  the  execution  of  Djuis  XVl.,mlerspersecl  with 
dialogues  with  (ho  souls  of  oihur  victims  of  the  Revulution 
Some  of  the  desciiplioiis  are  truly  luagmficeut,  such  as  that  of 
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the  gigantic  cherub  watching  over  the  Vatican,  the  account  of 
the  horrors  of  Marseille,  the  descrijuion  of  Paris  under  tlte 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  lrage<lyof  the  21st  of  January,  whou 
the  |ioet  introduces  the  shades  of  former  regicidos  and  of 
inQdel  writers  exulting  at  the  execution  of  l^uis,  and 
the  phantoms  of  the  antient  Druids  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
hlumly  holucauats  renewed.  Among  the  strange  hut  strik- 
ing eoticeptiuns  of  the  poet,  we  may  notice  one  in  canto  iv„ 
where  the  angel  tells  BosaviUe  that  the  souls  of  several 
revolutionists  and  members  of  the  ConvoiUiun  have  been 
stmt  to  eternal  tikrmcnts  before  their  natural  death,  and  that 
demons  have  taken  possession  of  their  bodies,  so  that  these 
satnnic  imarnations  breathe  and  act,  sit  in  tl)o  Convention, 
and  write  and  speak  under  the  inspiration  of  the  intrusive 
BpiriU,  but  in  appearance  as  if  the  bwlics  were  still  animated 
by  their  former  possessors.  The  poem,  which  waH  left  un* 
llihslied,  ends  with  canto  iv,,  when  war  is  pnx-l.iimed  in 
heaven,  and  whoeil  throughout  Eurui>e,  agninst  France. 

The  ‘ Bas\i!lmna*  had  an  astonishing  success:  eighteen 
etlitiims  of  it  apja^anHl  in  the  course  of  six  munths.  Kan- 
lastic  as  the  conception  may  npix>ar.  it  is  still  coUdidercnl  as 
Monti's  best  Wto’k. 

When  the  French  armiirs  invaded  North  Italy  andoccupietl 
Ferrara,  the  country  of  Monti,  theptwl  left  Rome  and  repmrtsl 
to  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  new  Cisnlpine  repuLUc.  Here 
he  was  in  a new  atmosphere,  and  he  wroic  in  favour  of 
ivpublica  and  revulutiutis;  among  others  he  composed  a 
savage  song  for  thu  theatre  of  La  Bcala  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festival  of  tin?  ‘ilsl  of  January.  1 799,  llw  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  tho  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  an  act  wlneh  ho 
had  so  violently  cxccnUCd  a few  rears  bcroi'c  in  the 

• Basvilliaiia.’  About  the  same  timo  nc  wrote  his  famous 
sonnet  against  England,  beginning  ' Luce  ti  nieghi  il  sol, 
erba  la  terra,'  and  in  which,  after  a shower  of  invectivea  and 
rurscs.  he  foretells  thoday  when,  stripped  of  all  her  ill-gotten 
wenllli,  Britain  Shall  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  occupation 
of  Qshing  to  sup|>ort  herself; 

* all 'amo  ■yttndotiklcs 

Farat  Hinno  rsteaUke  isuudn.* 

At  tho  c|)och  of  Suwarruw’s  invasion  of  Italy  in  1799, 
Monti,  with  many  others,  took  refuge  in  France,  from 
whence  he  returned  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  his 
lutum  he  wrote  a beautiful  song  in  praise  of  bis  native  coun- 
try, which  was  set  to  music  and  became  very  popular  ' 

* &<-1ta  Ilatia,  amatir  apundv, 
i’ur  Ti  ionu>  a riv»<ii-r. 

Firmx  in  prito  r roarondo 
L’.ilma  dat  |ilac«r.’ 

He  also  wrote  his  second  j>oUlicol  piiom,  which  he  styled  a 

• Cantiea,’  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mascheroni,  a man  of 
s<"iencc  and  lettcrn,  wlio  hail  dli*d  in  France,  in  exile,  in  1 799. 
It  in  a M.^ion,  like  the  ‘ Basvilliana,*  but  tire  scnliments  are 
more  placid  and  humane.  There  is  the  same  difference 
iH'tween  the  two  as  there  is  between  the  * Inferno’  and  the 

• Purgaiorio’  of  Duntc.  While  we  admire  the  splen- 
dour of  tho  * BasvilltBim,'  wc  fuel  mure  at  i>ase,  our  ftymipa' 
tlm‘S  arc  better  engaged,  in  rcuiUng  the  ' Mascheroniona.* 
Mmiti  introduces  the  poet  Pavini,  who  die<l  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Kussians,  relating  to  Masche- 
nmi  the  vicissitudes  of  his  country.  Tlie  stern  soul  of 
Parini  detested  the  dishonesty  and  the  ravings  of  the  pro- 
tt'iidcfl  republicans:  ' lie  seen  ilbfatcil  Italy  claa  in 
n mantle  of  mock  liberty,  and  exposed  to  tlie  scorn  of  the 
stranger.  lni(|iutous  laws  emanated  from  the  new  legisla- 
tore;  vanity  and  ignoran'-tj,  frensy  and  discord,  fUI^  the 
senate  hall ; whilst  the  sighs  of  tho  |>eopIe  were  unheeded  at 
the  bar.  I'hc  measure  of  guilt  was  at  last  ftllcd  ; plunderers 
were  wallowing  in  plenty,  upright  men  slictl  tears  of  dis- 
tress. and  our  Lycurguses  were  meamirac  feasting  at  table, 
seated  between  Cypris  and  Bacchus.  But  the  northern 
storm  came  with  a horrid  blast  from  the  Noric  Alp.s,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  unhallowed  carousal.  Then  fresh  disasters 
befell  my  poor  country.’  Next  follows  a Iwilliant  sketch  of 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  campaign,  his  rutum  to  France,  his 
Victory  over  lus  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic— tho  whole 
ciowneil  by  the  liaUlo  of  Marengo. 

Monti's  drama  called ‘Caio  Graeco' contains  some  im- 
pressive scenes,  but  the  play  is  altogether  iuroriur  to  tho 
' Aristodeino.’  His  third  trageily,  * Oaleotto  Manftedi,’ 
founded  upon  an  incident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
ktiH  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia; 
and  in  1605,  Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of 
ludy,  api>oiuled  Mouti  to_bu  historiographer  of  tho  now 


kingdom.  Tlie  pool,  instead  of  history,  wrote  verses ; ana 
in  ItiUC  ho  published  six  cantos  of  a }K>em  in  praise  of 
Napoleon,  which  ho  entitled  ' II  Bardo  della  Selva  Nora.* 
It  related  the  warof  )bU5,  the  great  buttle  of  Au^terUiz, 
the  exaltation  of  llieclectoruf  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  Napoleon) 
to  the  dignity  of  king,  and  the  inarria;^  of  his  daughter 
with  Eugene.  In  iluscomposition  Monti  indulged,  us  usual, 
in  vituperations  against  the  Austrians  and  other  enemies  of 
France.  But  the  Austrians  were  soon  after  reconciled  to 
Na|>uIeon,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
insulteil.  Tlie  Russians  however  still  remained  at  war,  and 
Monti  might  revile  them  as 'northern  barbarians;*  but  after 
thu  peace  of  Tilsit,  their  emperor,  having  become  the  allv 
of  France,  could  no  lunger  be  abused  with  impunity.  Moiiii', 
supple  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  with  these 
continual  transformations  of  friends  into  enemies  and  rice 
t’crtfi,  and  he  left  his  poem  unOnished.  He  might  however 
still  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without  offending 
others:  accordingly  he  wrote  hU  praises  and  th.isa  of  his 
brother  Joseph ; he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  Eugene's  children, 
and  un  the  sucond  inairiagc  of  Naiiolcon  himself:  he  was, 
in  fact,  court  poet  to  the  whole  dynasty.  Ho  did  nut  remain 
unrewarded  ; he  was  made  a knight  of  the  iron  crown 
and  of  tho  legion  of  honour ; he  received  another  decoration 
and  a pension  from  Murat ; and  he  became  also,  what  he 
really  deserved  to  be,  a member  of  the  Institute  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  enjoyed  quietly  his  honours  till  1614, 
when  another  ‘northern  storm*  again  camo  to  disturb  the 
good  |KK)ple  of  Milan.  Monti  was  now  gvowitig  old,  and, 
accustomed  to  fwlitical  viciacitudes,  ho  bowed  to  tho  new 
conquerora.  Being  requested  by  the  authorities  to  write 
something  for  tho  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  he  compliofl, 
and  sang  the  praises  of  the  'just  and  pacific  government  of 
Francis' in  two  short  dramatic  pieces:  one  in  May,  1615, 
on  the  occtsiun  of  the  archduke  John  of  Austria  receiving 
the  oath  of  the  Lombard  antborilies;  another  in  January, 
1616,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
Milan.  His  pension  was  continuixl  to  him  by  the  Austrian 
government,  and  he  remained  at  Milan.  After  the  marriage 
of  his  only  daughter  with  Count  Perticari  of  Pc^aro,  both 
father  and  tun-in-law  engaged  in  a philological  work, 
entitled  ' Promista  di  alcune  correzioni  cd  aggiunte  al 
Dizionario  della  Crusca,’  which  became  the  signal  of  a 
pajter  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Lombai^  literati, 
or  rather  between  the  ultras  of  both  parties,  the  Crusca  and 
the  Anti-Crusca.  [Crusca,  Accadbmia  hbli.a.]  Monti’s 
‘Propoata*  is  valuable,  nut  only  as  a supplement  to  tho 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a store  of  erudition ; it  contains 
several  disquisitions  or  essays  upon  questions  cuiinccled  with 
philol'jgy  and  history. 

Monti  was  a classicisty  and,  as  such,  waged  war  against 
the  * Romantici,'  as  llicv  arc  called,  or  that  school  of 
writers  who  have  underlakcn  to  mudernisv  the  literature  of 
Italy.  In  one  of  Monti’s  latest  effusions,  ‘Sermunu  sulla 
Miiolngia,’  we  find  eondcnsml,  in  eloRant  verse,  Monti's 
creed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  exclaims  against 
the  ‘ northern  school,’  that  lias  'decreed  the  death  of  all  llio 
gods  of  Olympus.’  Monti  pleads  for  mythology  and  clas- 
sicism like  an  able  advocate  in  a weak  cause;  but  when  lio 
says  lliat  under  tho  new  or  romantic  school  every  object  in 
nature  becomes  inanimate  and  unimpressive;  that  tiie  sun 
is  degraded  to  a roero  huge  immoveable  disk  of  fire;  iho 
sea  is  nothing  more  than  a (lee)>  excavaitun,  filled  with  slimy 
unseemly  monsters;  that  all  creation,  in  short,  becomes 
divested  of  poetry, — he  s^xiaks  as  a prejudiced  partisan  ; ho 
forgets  that  there  are  l^utics  in  nature  older  than  and 
iinlependetit  of  the  fictions  of  mythology;  he  forgets  the 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament ; ho  forgets  the 
)>oetry  of  Shnksporo  and  Ariosto ; he  forgets  that  of  his 
own  ' RasviUiana,'  the  most  splendid  of  his  works;  ho  for- 
gets that  even  his  favourite  authors,  Dante  and  Tasso, 
besides  numerous  others,  have  painted  the  sea,  the  firm-a- 
ment,  and  the  fields  of  the  earth  in  the  most  poetical 
rutuurs,  without  having  recourse  to  Pluzsbus  and  Thetis,  to 
Dr>ud.*s  and  Fauns. 

Monti  may  1>e  considered  as  tho  Inst  of  a list  of  writers 
who  form  the  connecting  link  l»etweon  the  old  and  mi^dcm 
literature  of  Italy.  He  was  the  conlemporars  of  Allleri, 
Parini.  lhnd<MTn>nte,  Foscolo.  an*l,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
rareer,  of  Mnnzonl.  With  these  liis  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  for  his  truly  poetical  genius,  hia  feeling  of  beauty, 
and  tho  (Inency  and  harmony  of  his  v'oniu. 

Monti  died  at  Milan,  in  October,  1&26.  Hit  works  wero 
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collecte<l  ami  piiblislicd  at  Bolo^a,  in  8 vols.  1828 ; 

oml  anotliyr  vtlilkm  of  las  choice  work*,  including  »ume 
iiicdilis!  ones;,  was  publiKhed  in  5 voU.  8vo.,  Milan,  lb3i. 

MOXTICULARIA,  Lamarck’*  name  for  a genua  of  la- 
melliferous  corals.  [MAnKoi’HYLLi.KA.] 

MONTLIVALTIA.  [Maoropiiylluea.] 

MONTMARTRE.  [Pakis] 

MONTMKDY.  [Mkusk  ] 

MONTMIKAIL  [MAKNa.] 

MON'l'MORKNC^ , the  name  of  an  old  and  itlusUious 
French  family,  so  called  from  ihu  little  town  of  the  same 
iminu  utualeii  a few  miles  iw>rth  of  St.  Deiiia  near  Paris. 
The  oldest  of  ihia  family  on  recurd  in  Bouchard  de  Mont- 
morency. who  Used  about  A.iv9.)U,and  wasono  of  tlm  great 
feudal  lords  of  hi*  time.  Ho  married  Hildegardc,  daughter 
of  ThiUaud  count  of  Chartres  and  Bluis.  His  son  Bouchard 
II.,  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  tliu  court  of  king 
Robert  about  the  year  lUUU.  Mattliew  I.,  lord  of  Mont- 
morency, was  high  constable  of  France  under  Louis  tite 
A'oung;  ho  marrie<l  Aline,  a natural  daughter  of  Henry  1. 
of  Kngland,  and  died  in  106tl.  His  grandson  Matthew  II. 
of  Mootmurency,  wua  the  friend  of  Louis  VllL,  and  the 
chief  supi^rt  of  his  government,  and  of  that  of  queen 
Blanche,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  The  lord  of 
Muuimoroncy  ranked  as  first  baron  of  France,  and  was 
styled  first  baron  of  Christendom.  Tlie  family  aAurwards 
became  divided  into  several  branchea,  one  of  which,  though 
not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducal  title  from  Henri  11.  of 
France  in  16&i.  The  first  who  biKO  the  title  of  duke  was 
Anno  de  Montmorency,  marshal  and  high  constable  of 
Franco,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I., 
was  in  great  favour  with  his  succei^sor  Henri  II.,  but  after 
his  death  was  set  aside  by  Catlierine  de'  Medici  and  the 
Guises,  was  recalled  to  court  in  1560.  fought  against  the 
Calvinists,  was  niorlally  woundeil  at  the  battle  of  Su  Denis, 
in  November,  1567,  and  died  three  days  after,  at  his  house 
in  Paris,  at  seventy-four  years  of  ago.  He  was  a brave  but 
ferocious  warriur.  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his 
natural  talent  and  (he  experience  of  a long  life,  he  was  an  able 
stutesinaii  and  counsellor.  His  grandson  Henri  11.,  duke 
of  Motuiuoreni'v.  marshal  of  France,  fought  with  dislmclion 
under  Louis  XllL,  but  bomg  dissatisficnl  with  Richelieu,: 
he  cuuspirerl  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in  favour  of  the 
duke  ot  Orleans.  He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  in  Oc  tober,  1632.  The  house  of  Montmorency 
continues  to  this  day  in  several  of  its  branches,  namely  the 
}irinccs  of  Montmorency,  (ho  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorency, 
and  the  Montmorency  dukes  of  Luxembourg.  (Mortri, 
Dirtionnaire : Ahnanach  de  Gotha.) 

MONTMORILLON.  [Vunnb.] 

MONTPELLIF.R,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  tho  de- 
partment of  Hcrault,  situated  near  the  little  river  Les. 
which  flows  into  tho  Mediterranean,  in  43°  36'  N.  lat.  and 
3°  5.3'  E.  long. ; 36S  miles  in  a direct  line  south  by  east  of 
Paris;  436  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  Moulin*, 
Clermont,  Monde,  and  Anduze;  or  4b3  miles  through  Sens. 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Lo  Pont  St.Ksprii,  and  Nimes. 

Montoellier  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  to  replace  the 
epj*r»|ml  town  of  Maguelune,  which  stoud  on  an  island  in  a 
neighbouring  lake,  and  had  Itceii  destroyed  by  order  of 
Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the  Saracens.  Tho  town  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  parts,  Montpellier  (antientlv  Mont* 
peslier)  properly  so  called,  and  Montpellicret,  or  Montjies- 
lierct:  the  first  was  fortified.  The  two  liave  since  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one  city.  Mont|>eUier  had  at  an 
enrlv  period  lords  of  its  own,  wIki  distinguished  thc-roselvi's 
in  tho  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  (own  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  **f  France. 
Bonjnniin  of  Tudelatwho  Hebraises  the  name, 
thus  describes  it; — * It  is  a place  well  adapted  for  trade,  and 
is  distant  about  two  leagues  which  tho  editor 

translates  * parasangm')  from  the  sea.  Hither,  on  account 
of  trade,  very  many  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
resort  from  every  quarter:  from  Al^rve  (or  perhaps  Al- 
gier,  nVTjnH).  f^roro  Lombardy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy ; 
from  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Greece,  ana  France,  and 
Spain,  and  England;  and  some  maybe  found  there  from 
pmple  of  every  tongue,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
^Mna.’  Benjamin  mentions  that  many  learned  men  (Jews, 
as  their  names  show)  were  settled  there;  and  also  many 
wealthy  men,  who  granted  aid  and  protection  to  those  who 
reeorteid  to  them.  (Elsevir  edit  a.d.  1633.1 


Tlie  lordship  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  tho  kingt,  first  of  Aragon,  andsubse<juently  of  Majorra, 
a younger  liranch  of  the  same  Iiouso.  The.Ky  princes  held 
their  lordship  iromcdiately  of  the  bi*ho|is  of  Magtielone, 
who  dividtsl  with  them  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  city,  und«?r 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  France.  Tlie  portions  both 
of  the  bishop  and  the  king  were  altentately  united  to  the 
Fremb  crown ; the  fiiM  m the  reign  of  Philippe  IV’.  lo  Bel 
(a.d.  12‘J.3),  by  purclmso;  theswond  in  iho  reign  of  Pliihp|M) 
VI.  de  Valois  (a.d.  1349).  also  hv  purchase.  Thelordsnip 
was  snbsetiuciilly  eoiiforrcd  on  C)»arh?s  lo  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarrotx.D.  1371),  in  exchange  forceriain  lordships  ceded 
by  him  to  tlio  king  of  France;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of 
that  king's  domains  for  treason  (A.n.  1378),  it  was  rc-uniteil 
to  tile  French  crown.  A scilit ion,  excited  by  the  severity 
and  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king’s  brother 
and  heulenanl,  was  suppressed  (a.d.  1379),  and  the  city, 
aAer  one  brief  alienation  of  fifteen  months,  was  permanently 
unitcil  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 

In  A o.  1538  the  bishopric  of  Maguclono  was  transfeiTC4l 
to  Muntpollier.  Montpellier  caino  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hugnenuta  in  tho  reign  of  Henri  HI.,  and  they,  having 
or^^anised  it  as  a municipal  republic,  retained  posi«ssion  of 
it  until  the  crushing  of  (ho  reformed  party  by  Uichelieii. 
under  Louis  Xlll.  Monl{»ellicr,  alter  enduring  a Itmg 
siege,  surrendereil  to  (he  king  (a.d.  1622).  Louis  Xlll. 
ordered  the  construction  of  a citadel  to  retain  tho  place  m 
subjection. 

Montpellier  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Mwhterranean  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  extending  on  one  side  lo  Mont  Venloux,  m 
Provence(not  to  tho  Alp*,  as  sonic  aulliorllies state),  and  on 
the  other  to  Lo  Canigou,  ono  of  the  summit*  of  (lio  Pyre- 
nees. It  is  only  however  in  very  clear  weather  that  tliese 
extreme  points  can  bo  seen.  Monl|ielhvr  is  surrounded  by 
antient  and  now  ruined  walls  of  freestone.  Tho  citadel  is 
of  htilo  strength;  it  is  however  well  kept  up.  and  has  a 
good  parade.  The  streets  are  narmw,  crooked,  nn«l  slwp; 
but  the  house*,  which  are  almost  all  of  atone,  arc  substiiii- 
tiuliy  built,  though  not  hondiionie,  except  in  the  newer 
parts.  Moat  of  the  places  or  wiuart-s  are  small  and  of  irre- 
gular form ; tho  public  fountains  arc  numcrou4,  but  none 
of  them  are  roraarkablo  for  propriety  of  design  or  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  Tliere  are  two  promenade*,  the 
espUnaile  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadol,  and  tho  Peyrou,  a terrace  planted  with  trees 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  obovo 
another  terrace,  forming  an  e.xtorior  walk.  On  the  upp>r 
terrace  are  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
an  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  enclosing  a 
rescrv'oir  supplied  with  water  by  a fine  moilern  aqueduct 
about  five  miles  long.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  fall* 
in  a cascade  over  artificial  rocks,  and  supplies  the  various 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  cathidral  presents  litllo  that  i* 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a picture  in  the  choir  of  the  fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  In'  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a native 
of  Montpellier.  I'lie  former  aniphithcalre  of  St.  Cotuf, 
now  tho  Exclmngo,  is  adorned  with  a handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in  the 
city.  The  modern  anatomical  theatro  is  a fine  building, 
and  the  gate  of  Peyrou,  a triumphal  arch  opening  on  iho 
promenade  of  Peyrou.  tsalsohaudsome ; but  the  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  former  episcopal  palace  (now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school),  tho  court-house,  the  prefect’s  house,  &o., 
are  of  ordinary  appearance. 

The  population  of  Montpellier,  in  1831,  was  33,954  for 
the  town,  or  35.825  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1636  it 
was  35.5U6  for  the  commune.  Those  enumeration*  are, 
wo  believe,  exclusive  of  the  student*  and  ulher  stranger*, 
who  are  attracted  to  Montpellier  by  its  literary  advantage*, 
or  by  (he  high  ropule  which  the  city  enjoys  for  the  beauty 
of  it*  situation  and  the  healihfulness  of  its  nir.  Tho  ma- 
nufactures of  the  place  arc  cnnsidorable,  ami  trade  is  pro- 
secuted on  a largo  scale.  Thoro  wore,  in  1816,  eight 
banking-house*.  Liqueurs,  porfumerv.  proservet,  dried 
fi’uits,  verdigris,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  vitriol  and  aqua- 
fortis, woollen  cloth,  muslins,  rnlmircil  cotton*,  «»licoes, 
table  linen,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cotton  counterpanes, 
blankets,  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  hats,  leather, 
cork*,  and  paper,  are  manufactured ; and  ihesH  various  arti- 
cles, with  tho  wool,  wine,  brandv,  orange*,  citron*  and 
other  fruits,  and  oil  of  the  aurrounding  district*,  furnish  the 
chief  artirlca  of  trade.  The  verdigris  of  Montpellier  is  its 
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particular  repute;  it  i»  chiefly  ma«le  by  females.  There 
ore  Bovonil  pnntiujj-ofllces,  sugar-houscA.  potteries,  and  oil- 
mills  n pajwr-miU,  and  a saw-mill.  Cuttc  is  the  port  of 
Mimti>cUicr.  and  there  arc  ready  cummuitioatiuns  with 
Narbunuc,  Carcassonne,  Ntmes,  Avignon,  and  other  cities  of 
the  south  of  Franec. 

Montpellier  is  the  scat  of  a bUhoprtc,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehends  the  denartnumt  of  Jl^rault : the 
bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon.  It  has 
a Cour  Royalc,  the  jurixliclion  of  which  extend*  over  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Aveyron.  ll^rault,  ami  Pyrfn6es 
Orienialcs,  ami  nn  Academic  Uni^ersitai^c,  whose  circuit 
IS  coincident  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Ruyale. 
There  are  a sulxirdinatc  court  of  justice,  a court  for  com- 
mercial caus^is,  a Uoaid  of  trade,  and  several  fiscal  and 
adniinUtralive  government  ulliecs.  MonipeUier  is  the 
head  quarters  of  the  ninth  military  division,  which  compre- 
hend* the  departments  of  Ardeche,  Gard,  Lozdre.  H</rauU, 
Tarn,  ami  Aveyron.  There  are  barracks  and  some  military 
offices,  several*  prisons,  a Iwuse  of  correction  for  eight 
dL-pariments,  with  suitable  workshops,  and  a cbariiahle  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the  nnsoners. 

There  are,  iKssides  the  cathe<iral,  seven  Catholic  churches, 
n Protestant  church,  and  a Jews’ synagogue,  four  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  for  foundlings,  and  another  for  the  insane. 
These  hospitals,  ns  well  ns  the  house  of  correction,  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellent  management  The  mont* 
dc-picti''  is  remarkable  for  advancing  money  upon  pledges 
without  interest.  There  are  two  Protestant  Bible  Societies, 
one  of  them  for  each  sex. 

Mont{>e1her  has  a number  of  institutions  for  educational 
and  bcicnlidc  objects.  Thevu  are  the  faculties  of  science 
ami  medicine  oynnected  with  the  Acadi'mie  Universitaire; 
also  a college  or  high  school.  The  school  of  me<iicine  of 
Montpellier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Europe,  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Moorish  or  Arab  physicians  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  the  Christians  (a.o.  llhO),  and  received  heic 
by  the  lords  of  Montpellier.  From  its  first  establishment 
it  has  been  much  resorted  to.  Several  eminent  physicians 
nnd  surgeons  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  olners  have 
here  received  their  education : among  the  latter  are  Chirac 
and  Barbeyrac,  and  the  cheroUl  Chaptal.  There  arc 
altaclufd  to  this  school  a library  and  a museum  of  natural 
histor)*.  and  a collection  of  anatomical  models  in  wax.  The 
chair  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  is  a flue  marble  antique, 
brought  from  tbo  ruins  of  tho  amphitheatre  at  Nimes. 
There  are  special  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  drawing.  archue«’tnre, 
practical  geometry,  and  music  ; societies  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  of  practical  medicine,  ami  of  agriculture;  a mu>eum 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  containing  some  specimen:,  of 
iho  first  masters.  There  is  n bjtanic  garden,  one  of  the 
four  in  France  de.*igncd  fur  naturalising  foreign  plants,  and 
the  first  for  that  purpose  established  in  France.  It  contains  ' 
more  than  eight  thousand  plants,  an  orangery,  am!  a hut-  i 
liotise  fur  tropical  plants.  I 

Camhac^res  and  the  historian  Darn  were  natives  <if 
^lontpellicr. 

Montpellier  ofTersmany  attractions  to  strangers;  numerous 
cafes,  excellent  inns,  public  baths,  and  a tlicalre  where  the 

f>erfurmancc8  arc  constant;  to  winch  may  be  added  the  : 
leauty  of  the  situation.  The  air  is  purcrand  Icssscorching 
and  stiHing  than  at  Marseille.  Flies  are  less  troublesome, 
and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  Mistral  are  1u«s  felt. 

The  arrondts.-emont  of  Montpellier  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles  and  comprehends  1 16  communes.  Itisdivided 
into  14  cantons  or  districts  each  under  a justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  120,051;  in  1836  it 
wa*  123,636. 

MONTRE.\T.,,  one  of  the  five  district*  into  which  tho  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  U politically  divided.  [Canada  ] It 
comprises  nineteen  out  of  tlic  forty  counties  of  the  province, 
and  its  cutuporativo  importance  will  further  apnear  from 
the  fact  lliat,  of  511, ‘J1 7 inhabitants  rcturnwl  in  llie  provin- 
cial census  of  JS31,  there  were  21H».ti3ti,  or  very  nearly 
Ihree'hflhs,  living  in  the  district  of  Montreal.  Of  this 
number  aliout  four-fifths  wore  Roman  Catholics,  and  prin- 
cipally of  French  origin.  Tlie  numlicrof  inhabited  houses 
existing  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  48,323  : the  extent 
of  land  in  occupation  was  about  2,3U0,0t)U  acres,  only  one- 
half  of  wbied)  was  then  brought  under  profitable  cultivation. 
Tho  area  of  the  district  is  44,711  square  miles,  upwards 
of  28  luilliotis  of  acres,  or  about  60UU  square  miles  less 


than  tho  area  of  England.  There  has  been  no  neeount  of 
the  population  taken  since  IM.ll ; but  calculating  hum  the 
number  of  births  und  deaths,  and  the  amount  of  emigration 
during  the  next  five  years,  it  was  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation of  t ho  district  amounted,  in  I U36,  to  323,  i 73. 

MONTREAL,  an  islaml  in  the  river  8i.  I.,awren('C, 
situated  68U  miles  from  the  moutli  of  that  river,  at  the 
point  of  its  conllucnee  with  the  Ottawa.  This  island  is  of 
triangular  shape,  about  32  mile*  long  and  lOJ  iniles  broad. 
Its  Kurfhee  is  low  anil  Hal  at  the  western  side,  where  it  is 
subject  to  frc(]ueiU  inundatiuns;  hut  the  level  rises  gr.vlu- 
ally  towards  the  cast,  till  it  forms  a ridge,  whereon  the 
up|ier  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  built,  at  the  height  of 
60U  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  forms  one  of  the  nine- 
teen counties  into  which  the  district  is  divided,  and  is  u 
seigniory,  which  was  formerly  vestc<i  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpiccat  Paris,  but  is  now  held  by  a resident  religious  body 
under  that  name,  which  supports  one  of  the  nublic  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  population  of  tiie  island,  in  1831, 
was  43,773,  including  27.297.  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

MONTREAL,  the  City  of.  second  in  imjKirtancc  only  to 
Quebec  in  the  province  of  Ljwer  Canada,  is  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  45*  31'  N.  let.  and  "S'*  .34'  W.  long. 
It  was  founded  in  1640.  under  the  name  of  V'illemaric,  on 
tlie  site  of  an  Indian  village  callctl  HcK-dwlaga,  and  very 
soon  came  to  bo  a place  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
divided  into  nine  parishes:  the  streets  arc  wide  and  airv; 
tho  principal  streets  run  either  parallel  to  the  river  or  at  riglit 
angles  to  it.  A great  proportion  of  thu  lioiiscs  are  Inr^c 
and  of  handsome  elevation,  built  w'itb  a greyish  stone  ; tho 
roofs  arc  all  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tm  plates.  Tlie 
population  is  estimated  at  present  to  exceed  35,0U<i.  One 
of  tho  streets,  Rue  Notre  Dame,  is  1.344  yards  long  and  3o 
feel  wide.  In  this  street  are  tho  principal  public  buildings  ; 
among  others  the  Hdtol-Dieu,  occupying  a frontage  of  324 
feet,  with  a depth  of  468  feet,  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Catholic  cathedral, 
tlio  English  church,  the  Monireal  General  Hospital,  the 
(Je/drai  de*  Sieurs  (Jriscs,  uiid  iho  now  college, 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Montreal  is  a place  of  great  trade.  In  the  year  18.36 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  the  following  amount 
of  shipping: 


From  and  to  Groat  Britain 
From  and  to  other  British 
colonics 

From  and  to  the  Uiiilwl 
States  of  North  America 
From  and  to  Foreign  coun- 
tries 


lD*r%ni«.  Outward*. 


Kliip*. 

Tuiis. 

Bliipv, 

Twn* 

73 

19.4IU 

68 

18,414 

•23 

2,392 

31 

3.457 

2 

487 

— 

— 

98 

22,2K9 

99 

21 ,901 

Tho  Imtbour  is  small,  but  while  iheriverrontinucsopen.il 
is  always  secure.  Ship*  drawing  13  feet  water  ran  receive 
and  discharge  their  carguc*  clo^c  to  the  »hore.  The  harbour 
was  formerly  dilliculi  uf  approach,  owing  to  the  rapid  of  St. 
Mury  about  a mile  below  tho  city,  which  is  so  strong,  that, 
with  light  or  contrary  Winds,  it  wa.*  nut  possible  to  stem  it; 
but  this  difficulty  is  now  uvcrcomc  by  thu  employment  of 
^team-tug  vossiels.  Montreal  was  foimerly  the  head-tpiar- 
ters  of  the  North-West  Coniiwiny.  [Ft  r I'madk.] 
MONTHECIL-  [Pas  dk  G.vlais.] 

MONTROSE.  [Fohfar.siurk.] 

MONTROSE.  JAMES  GRAHAM.  MARQUIS  OF. 
born  in  thu  year  1612,  w*a*  descended  from  one  of  the 
roo&t  antient  families  in  Scotland.  Hia  grandfather, 
John,  third  earl  of  Montrose,  was  some  time  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  aherwards  ap]M)inted  vice- 
roy of  the  kingdom—*  supremus  regni  Scotnu  procurator  ’ 
— for  lifo;  and  ho  succeeded  his  father.  John,  fourllicai  l 
of  Montrose,  in  1626.  heing  then  just  fourteen  years  of  ogc. 
The  following  year  lie  was  seivod  heir  to  his  fmh'-r 
in  bii  several  cslalcs  in  the  counties  of  Duiiihm I'Oi. 
Forfar.  Linlilhgmv.  I’crtli,  and  .Siirliiig.  He  ti'anii-l 
soon  after,  and  then  went  on  fureuii  travel  till  about 
when,  at  the  age  of  iwcnty-unc,  uu  returnerl  to  Scoilaml, 
with  tho  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  accompli*hi'  I 
gentlemen  uf  his  time.  He  was  probably  present  at  ihu 
coronation  of  King  Uharles  1.,  whicn  took  place  in  the  above 
year,  though  he  docs  nut  appear  to  have  immeiliatuly  taken 
any  prominent  part  in  the  quarrel  of  which  that  spleudid 
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ceremonial  was  the  commencement.  ITe  soon  joined  the 
popular  party  however  in  opposing  the  canons  and  otlier 
arbitrary  innovations  of  the  court  on  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country  : and  on  the  ISth  November,  1637, 
when  the  celebrated  Tabltra  were  made  up,  that  is  to  soy, 
committees  fur  managing  the  popular  cause,  his  name  was 
added  to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie,  'thought  it  time  to 
prepare  for  a storm  when  he  engaged.’  lie  was  indeed  the 
must  ardent  and  zealous  of  his  party,  displaying  at  times  a 
heat  and  enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter 
d(>fianre.  Such  was  liis  bcliaviour  on  occa'iion  of  the  king's 
proclamation  approving  of  tho  ‘Service  Btvuk.’  On  that 
occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time  beside  Johnston, 
while  the  latter  was  reading  a protestation  in  name  of  the 
Tables,  but  at  lengtli,  that  be  might  sec  the  whole  crowd, 
he  got  up  upon  the  end  of  a puncheon,  which  made  his 
friend  tlie  earl  of  Kothes  say,  ‘James,  you  will  never 
be  at  rest  till  you  ore  fairly  lifted  up  above  your  fellows;’ 
— a remark  uttered  in  mere  jest,  but  recorded  with  great 
solemnity  by  Gonlon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  that  the  pro- 
jihecy  was ‘accomplished  in  earnest  in  that  same  place, 
and  some  even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold 
on  which  it  occurred  were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  exe- 
cution.’ In  the  {weparation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
which  was  projected  by  the  Tables,  Montrose  was  also  a 
lemling  actor;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  indi- 
viduals there  was  none  more  zealous  than  ho.  Tliis  course 
of  conduct,  springinj^  from  the  natural  ardour  of  hU  temper, 
continued  for  some  lime:  till  at  length,  conceiving  his  im- 
portance and  military  talents  undervalued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters when  Argyle  and  I.,csly  were  allowed  to  )i:ad,  the 
one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  Montrose  deter- 
mined on  going  over  to  the  king.  With  that  view  he  en- 
tered into  a secret  correspendenec  with  Charles,  but  this 
being  detccto<l,  the  Covenanters  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  when  Charles  made  his  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land. This  took  place  in  tho  year  1C4I ; and  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  royal  visit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to 
Iris  interest,  Charles  made  various  concessions,  and  Mon- 
trose was  set  at  liberty  with  his  ailherents  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1642.  From  that  time  ho  retired  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country,  living  privately  till  the  springof  1643, 
when  the  queen  returning  from  Holland,  he  hasted  to  wait 
on  her  majesty  at  Burlington  and  accompanied  her  to  York. 
He  embraced  this  opportunity  to  urgo  on  tho  queen, 
os  ho  had  formerly  done  on  tho  king,  wliat  he  termed  the 
dangerous  p<ilicy  of  tho  Covenanters,  and  with  the  impo- 
timsity  natural  to  his  character,  solicited  a commission  to 
raise  an  army  and  suppress  them  by  force  of  anus.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  however  thwart^  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  returned  home;  but  neither  his  ceaseless  activity, 
nor  his  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaders,  whose 
recent  imprisonment  of  him  had  fired  his  indignant  spirit 
to  revenge,  and  who  filled  tho  place  which  his  ambition 
had  long  aimed  at.  could  be  laid  asleep.  Accordingly 
ho  took  another  opportunity  of  waiting  on  tho  king 
with  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  ho 
was  favourably  received;  and  at  length,  in  tho  month  of 
April,  1644,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Montrose,  and 
constituted  cantain-goncml  and  commandcr-in-chicf  of  all 
the  forces  to  bo  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king's  service 
under  prince  Rupert.  The  royal  arms  were  for  some  time 
unsuccessful  however,  and  tho  prince  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Montrose  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a fearless 
but  somewhat  wrong-headed  enthusiast.  Montrose’s  counsels 
indeed  were  almost  always  of  a desperate  character,  and  no 
failure  ever  dcstroved  his  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 
His  army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  its  attacks  were 
desultory  and  violent,  and  its  progress  was  marked  by  cie- 
predation  and  waste.  At  Tipperinuir,  a wide  field  about 
five  miles  from  Perth,  where  Montrose  come  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  upwartU  of  6U00  in  number,  drawn  up  in  one  long 
line,  with  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  O>vcnonters’  horse  were 
ovcqiowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by  a shower  of  stones. 
The  result  was  fortunate:  the  flight  of  tho  horse  threw  the 
iU'diwiplincd  foot  into  irremediable  confusion,  numbers 
were  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  tho 
artillery  and  baggage  of  tho  vanquished  fell  into  tho  hands 
of  Montrose  and  his  men;  and  tlie  defeat  of  Tippermuir 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a senes  of  conquests,  which  laid 
gll  Scotland  open  to  th«  Tiotorious  Moqtrow.  Tlio  last  of 
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the  senes  was  the  battle  (or  rather,  ma.«$arrc)  of  Kilsyth, 
fought  in  the  month  of  August,  1G43.  On  this  orrasiun 
Montrose  had  tho  advantage  of  selecting  his  gr«un<l  with 
deliberation,  whereas  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
camo  up  after  a toilsome  marcli,  and  were  oven  ordoiod  to 
remove  from  their  first  position  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy.  AVhilc  this  change  was  faking  place,  Munlruse 
cast  his  eye  upon  a company  of  cuirassiers,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  his  men  as  ‘cowanlly  rascals  cascil  in  iron,’  lie 
threw  off  liis  coat  and  waistcoat,  lucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  rerocioiia  rcsi'lution. 
cried  out.  ‘ Ix't  us  fight  the  fellows  in  our  sliirts.’  The  ex- 
ample was  instantly  copied  by  the  cnihusiastic  and  i-nn- 
guinary  troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  had 
token  up  the  places  assigned  them,  the  battle  wbicli  ensued 
lieoamo  a mere  massucre — a race  of  14  miles,  in  which 
6000  of  the  Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  btlievo  the  royalists, 
were  cut  down  and  slain.  Montrose  now  carried  such 
of  his  men  as  would  accompany  him  to  the  borders, 
presuming  on  the  eonlimic<l  success  of  his  arms.  Ho 
was  however  mistaken:  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  was  surpriserl  by  General  I.*^sly  on  the  13lh  ScpiomlKir, 
1645,  and  upon  the  panic-stnick  royalists  was  that  day  in- 
flicted a fearful  retaliation  for  their  previous  enormities. 
Montrose  rcgaine<l  tho  Highlands  with  a few  fidlowers,  hut 
was  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  cndcavmiri  to  excite 
sympathy  towards  either  his  pers^in  or  cause;  and  on  the 
king's  surrender  to  tho  Scots,  Montrose  capitulaii*d.  and 
was  permitted  to  embark  in  a small  vessel  for  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  September.  1646.  On  this  occasion  he  put  on  tho 
disguise  of  a menial,  and  passed  for  the  servant  of  his 
chaplain.  When  on  the  0>ntinenl  at  this  time  ho  bad  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  Franw, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  th« 

f;ens  d’armes.  with  an  annual  pension  besides  his  pay  : hut 
le  declined  all  appointments,  s;iying  he  wished  only  to  be  of 
Service  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  ahruail  till  the  accc!».sion  of  King  Charles  IT., 
when  he  received  a commission  for  a new  invasion  of  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  selecting  the  remote  islands 
of  Orkney  fur  his  rendezvous,  he  despalclml  thither  a part 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1 649 ; and  in  tho  month  of  March  following, 
he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  first  encounter 
with  tho  enemy  however  on  tho  mainland,  his  foicos  were 
utterly  routed ; and  after  some  time,  he  himself  was  disco- 
vered on  foot  in  the  disguise  of  a Highland  rustic.  In  this 
condition  he  evcnpe<l  to  ihc  house  of  McLeod  of  Assint,  by 
whom  ho  was  delivered  up  to  General  Ij?sly,  and  then 
conducted  towanls  Edinburgh  in  the  same  mean  garb  in 
which  he  was  taken;  but  in  Dundee  a change  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that 
of  a condemned  traitor,  sentences  of  excommunication 
and  forfeiture  having  been  pronounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  a.s  the  year  1644 ; and 
many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  But 
throughout,  his  dignity  remained  undiminished,  and  he  now 
excited  a sympothy  which  hod  never  before  lieen  felt  for  him. 
He  received  sentence  of  death  with  the  same  firmness;  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  2Ul  May,  1650,  the  seiUenee  was  executed 
upon  him : he  was  hangetl  on  a gibliet  30  feet  high,  and  his 
limbs,  after  lieing  severed  from  his  body,  were  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  principol  towns  in  the  kingtlom.  ‘Thus  pe- 
rished,' says  l.,oing  {Hist,  of  Scotland,  b.  6),  *at  the  ago  of 
thirty-eight,  tho  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  times  had 
produced.  He  excelled  in  military  strategoms,  but  his 
talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  partisan  than  of  a 
great  commander,  and  were  better  fitted  to  excite  and 
manage  a desultory  war  than  to  direct  the  complicated 
operations  of  a regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great 
and  romantic,  ^proaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the  ojiinion 
of  Cardinal  do  Ketz)  to  that  of  the  anlicnt  heroes  of  Crreeee 
and  Rome.  But  his  hcroinm  was  wild  and  oxtravag.int ; 
prone  to  vast  and  desperate  enterprises,  without  consulting 
tlic  necessary  means;  actuated  rather  by  passion  than  by 
virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  by  regulated  principles; 
and  it  was  icM  conspicuous  during  his  life  than  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  be  sustained  an  ignominious  death.* 
lie  reiaine<l  his  heroism  and  seif-imssusiiion  to  tho  la.it. 

On  the  Rcftoration,  KingCharks  II.  reversed  the  sen- 
tencQ  of  forfeiture  which  had  been  passeil  by  tho  parlin- 
TUQnt;  and  bis  scattered  remains  were  collected  and  buried 
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with  proat  «oicmmly  in  tUo  callcdral  church  of  St.  Giles, 
K^linburpli. 

MONTSERR.VT.  one  of  iho  I..c&ser  is  about  22 

miles  »outh*«i’sl  from  Antiptin.  ontl  obout  Iho  same  dis- 
tance north-west  of  Gundaloupc.  The  island  is  about  12 
miles  long  fruoi  soulh-eaal  to  north-wcst»  au<l  about  7 mites 
broad. 

Montserrat  was  ilUcnvered  by  0>himbua,  and  rereived 
this  name  from  him  in  coiiM'cjnc'nce  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  near  IJarcelona,  tmd  as  being 
descri|tlirc  nf  its  ap]M’amnrc,  that  of  a broken  m nintam. 
Tlie  fir>t  setllemi-nt  was  made  on  it  in  ir>.t2,  by  the  Englisti 
under  Sir  Thomas  Warner.  It  was  taken  from  the  English 
in  1664  by  the  French,  but  was  rcstorcil  at  the  peace  of 
Kretla,  and  ha.s  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
En‘'lisl).  Tile  island  is  of  volcanic  ttrigin ; the  mountains 
arc  in  many  places  iphto  inacres.sible,  atid  s*  paniiol  from 
each  other  by  almost  perpendicular  chasms,  whicli,  with  tlic 
Bides  of  the  niouiilams,  to  their  summits,  arc  clothed  with 
a luxurious  vegetation,  including  both  lofty  trees  and  tro- 
pical shrubs.  On  the  south-we^t  side,  in  a dell  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  conical  hills,  and  at  a height  of  iOdU 
feet  from  the  le%el  of  the  sea.  Is  a soufinerc,  or  boiling  sul- 
phurous spring. 

Tlic  town  of  Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  sido 
of  the  island,  in  16"  42'  N.  lat.  and  62*  I !)'  W.  long.  It  is 
small,  but  well  built-  The  shipping  lies  off  the  town  in 
an  open  roadstead.  Then;  is  indeetl  no  harbjur  nr  bay 
on  any  p.irt  of  the  shore,  and  it  is  hazardous  for  ships  tu 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months.  A 
heavy  surf  beats  constantly  on  tho  shore,  and  it  requires 
Some  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  tho  boat.s  to 
lapd  or  ornUark  with  safety.  For  conveying  produce  and 
go<)ds  to  and  from  tho  shijis,  a j>eculiar  kind  of  boat,  called 
a Moses  boat,  is  ui^ed. 

Tiio  island  is  esteemed  to  bo  so  healthy,  that  it  1ms 
acquired  the  name  of  tho  Montpellier  of  the  West.  Tlie 
average  m irtality  of  the  troops  siationerl  there  is  found  to 
l)c  f.ir  less  than  is  experienced  in  any  other  of  the  West 
India  stations. 

The  population  in  1634  was  as  fellows;— 
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Wliiles  . . . 

140 

149 

289 

Free  Blacks 

412 

562 

974 

Apprenticed  negroes  . 

2,627 

3,155 

5,982 

3,379 

3.8CC 

7,245 

Montserrat  is  a dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  but 
has  a tk*parate  legislature  of  its  own,  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  tho  House  of  Assembly,  two  of  whom  are 
returned  from  each  of  tho  four  districts  into  which  tho 
island  is  divided,  and  six  members  of  council,  llio  settlers 
ore  m>>sily  Irish,  or  tho  descendants  of  Iri<hmon. 

llie  island  produced  for  exportation  in  1836,  1 1,5^6  cwt. 
of  sugar,  33,300  gallons  of  molasses,  17,930  gallons  of  rum, 
anri  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

, At  the  distance  of  about  three  league'*  to  tho  north-west, 
and  between  MonUerrat  and  Novis.  is  a high,  round,  barren. 
an<l  uninhabited  rock,  to  which  tho  name  of  Rcdomla  Las 
been  given  | it  may  bo  scon  at  a distance  of  mne  or  ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN  ETIENNE,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Lyon,  in  which  city  ho  was  born,  5lh  Septem- 
ber, 17*25.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan, 
and  his  grandmother,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  his 
education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Jesuits’  College 
of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chielly  directed  to  tho  study  of 
tho  antient  classics,  although  a decided  (osto  for  phiKdoglcal 
pursuits  in  general,  assisted  by  a j>cruliarly  retentive  mo- 
inury,  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  modern  languages,  among  whicli  the  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  arc  mcntioncsl  as  those  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  conversant.  At  this  college  also, 
under  Lc  P^ro  Ih-raud,  tho  subsequent  tutor  of  l.Alamlo, 
ho  attained  to  considerable  pruQciency  iu  thoso  sciences  of 
tvliich  ho  was  afterwards  tho  historian. 

I'r»m  Lyon  iio  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him* 
self  for  tho  legal  profession,  and  having  taken  tho  usual 
degrees,  he  Ihcncc  proc  eeded  to  Paris. 

At  tho  public  libraries  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  the  sci* 
entifle  soirees  of  M.  Jomberl,  he  made  the  acquaintanco  of 
Diderot,  D Alembert.  Cochin,  I.Alande,  and  others.  To  his 
mturcouDic  with  D',-Ucmbert  in  particular,  ho  probably 


owed  much  of  his  inatheTnalical  knowledge;  and  I.a*> 
lanclc,  if  he  did  nut  suggest  a history  of  the  mathematics, 
sciences,  at  least  gave  him  considerable  encourngemoni  to 
carry  out  the  deaigu  when  onro  it  had  been  funned.  In 
] 754  he  published  in  12rao.  anonymously,  the  ‘History'  uf 
the  Researches  for  determining  the  (Juailraturc  of  the  Cir- 
cle,’ lo  which  was  appcndwl  ‘.An  Account  of  ihe  Problems 
of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cu1>e,  and  the  Triscctioti  of  an 
Angle.'  A bcrnnd  edition  of  this  work  ap)K‘ared  in  1631, 
in  6vo.,  cditc<l  by  L'leroix.  Tdie  following  )j>ar  (1755)  ho 
was  admitted  a member  uf  the  Academy  of  Berlin  ; sad  in 
I75S  ho  publiiihed,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  part  of  the 
‘ History  of  the  Mathematics.’  After  this  he  began  to  be 
cm|doyed  by  the  government;  first,  a.s  intcndant-sccreiary 
at  (Ircnoblc,  where  he  Wcamo  acquainted  with  Ihe  family 
of  M.  Romaiid,  whose  daughter  ho  married  in  1763;  and 
then  (1764),  as  secretary  and  astronomer  royal  to  the  expe- 
dition for  coloni>inc  Cayenne.  Cpon  his  return  to  Franct 
the  following  year,  he  ubtained,  through  the  insti'umentality 
of  his  friend  Ooehin,  the  situation  uf  'premier  commis  des 
biltiments,’ the  duties  of  which  be  discharged  roust  assidu- 
oubly  for  twenty-five  years.  To  tho  above  apjwinlineni  was 
added  the  honorary  one  of  censor  royal  of  mathematical 
boi.ks.  His  leisure  was  dcvoicd  to  the  education  of  his 
family  and  lo  seienlific  pursuits,  but  the  latter  he  is  said  to 
have  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  neglecting  hisollicial  duties.  In  this  way  hcc'ditcd, 
in  1776,  a now  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Oianam’s 
‘ Mnihcmatiral  Recreations,'  in  4 vols.  6vo.,  and  so  carefully 
had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work,  that  a copy 
was  forwarded  lo  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for  ex- 
amination ami  approval.  Tlie  income  he  derived  from  his 
situation  under  the  government,  though  small,  was  suincient 
for  tho  iromodiato  wants  of  himself  and  family,  but  by  tlie 
events  of  the  Revolution  ho  lost  his  situation,  and  was 
left  little  short  of  destitute. 

In  1794  he  was  employed  in  forming  an  analysis  of  the 
treaties  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  department, 
ami  about  tho  aamc  time  ho  was  nominated  professor  of  ma- 
ibcmatics  to  ono  of  tho  central  schools  of  Paris,  but  his 
health  not  permitting  him  to  fill  the  appointment,  a 
situation  in  the  *Jur^  d'Instruction ' was  assigned  to 
him.  In  1798  bo  published  a second  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  his  * History  of  tho  Mathematics,’  in  which  he  in- 
troduce<l  manv  improvements  and  augmentations.  With 
the  exception  nowever  of  the  profiLs,  if  any,  which  he  may 
have  derived  from  this  work,  his  only  resource  fur  two  years, 
from  which  ho  could  provide  for  his  family,  was  an  iniigui- 
fleant  situation  in  tho  office  of  the  National  Lottery.  Upon 
the  death  of  Sausturc,  in  1799,  the  minister  Ncufchdteau 
conferred  upon  him  a pension  of  2400  francs,  which  he 
lived  but  four  months  to  enjoy.  lie  died  on  the  16ih  uf 
December,  1799.  II  is  modesty  and  benevolence  were  no 
Ie>is  conapiruous  than  his  erudition  and  the  smallness  uf  bis 
fortune.  When  l,alande,  deputed  by  tho  Academy,  offered 
him  some  situation  in  that  society,  ho  declmod  the  honour 
on  the  ground  of  incompctcncy. 

Before  his  decease  he  bad  uccupic<l  himself  with  the  se- 
cond part  of  his  History.  The  completion  of  the  work  was 
confidud  to  Lalandc,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
scientific  individuals,  among  whom  was  I^acroix,  published 
the  remaiuing  two  volumes  in  Ibu2.  Tho  whole  work  is 
divided  into  live  purls,  and  theso  arc  subdivided  into  books 
and  chapters.  Part  I.  contains  the  History  of  Ihe  Mathe- 
matics up  to  tho  destruction  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Part 
TI.  compnsos  the  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the  Aiabs, 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  na- 
tions. Part  III.  contains  tho  HistotT*  of  liic  Sciences  among 
the  Latins  and  tho  Western  nations  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  three  parts  form 
tho  first  volume.  Part  1\’.,  forming  the  scconu  volume, 
and  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  tho 
Seventeenth  Century,  isdivideil  into  nine  books,  namely,  1, 
Progress  of  Geometry,  a*  treated  after  iho  manner  of  tlie 
Aniients;  2,  Progress  of  Analytical  Geometry ; 3,  Progress 
of  Mechanics  about  tho  middle  of  tho  Soveuleenth  (Cen- 
tury; 4.  Progress  of  Optics  abaut  the  middle  of  tho  Seven- 
teenth Century;  5,  Progress  of  Astronomy  during  the  Se- 
venteenth Century;  6,  Uiseand  Progressof  the  Differential 
and  integral  (‘alculus  in  the  latter  {>art  of  the  Scvenlociuh 
Century;  7,  Progrossof  Mechanics  during  the  same  period  , 
8.  Progress  of  Optics  during  the  same  period  ; 9,  Progicss 
of  Astronomy  during  the  lama  period*  Tho  remaioing  two 
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Tolumei  Inrni  tlie  aWi  part.  It  romprisci  llic  History  of  the 
Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  F.iKUteeulh  Len- 
turv,  and  is  likewise  divi«!cd  into  nine  books,  iiamelv,  1, 
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Tables,  InstruimMits,  Observatories,  &c.,  and  Judicial 
Aitroloiry ; 8,  IV'^rcss  of  NaviRatiou,  as  regards  Uie  Lon- 
struction  and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  1 mgress  of 
Navigation  as  regards  the  IMotini?  of  a Vc^l  and  llio 
determination  of  lU  Geographical  Position.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a scries  of  supplements  on  the  Cawlan  ; on 
the  History  of  Geography;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle ; on  tho  History  of  Music ; a defense  of  the  1 In- 
losophersof  Antiquity  ; Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of 


losophers  of  Antiquity ; I r 

IXfivations  by  Arbogast ; and  a short  notice  of  the  Ufo  of 
Montucla.  , 

As  n whole  it  contains  treatises  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  inte- 
resting detaUs  concerning  the  various  discoveries  and  iin- 
provcmcnls  which  have  contribuleil  to  their  progress. 
Bonnyca-stlo,  speaking  of  Montuda,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Bossul’s  ’ History  of  iho  Mathematics,’ justly 

remarks ‘ If  ho  be  not  so  profound  as  some  other  writers, 

ho  is  frequently  less  obscure,  and  may  often  be  consuliwl 
with  advantage  upon  points  where  the  original  writers 
would  be  nearly  uii  intcUigiblo  to  common  readers ; iu  short, 
there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  of  affording  moru 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote 
tlicmselves  to  those  studies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  lliera.'  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  subjects  treated  of  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  so  elementary  and  natural  an  order  as  might 
be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  soiueliracs  excessively 
diffuse,  and  burthened  with  much  repetition.^ 

(Notice  Iliiiwtfue  lue  par  AusuHe-Saviniere  le  Bluivl  d 
laSoeUte  de  VenaiUes,  le  \o  Janvier,  IbOU,  8vo. ; ISiog. 
Um'rerseiie;  Hutton’s  ^fathem(^lical  Dictionary,  Sec.) 
MONZA.  [Milano,  Province  or.] 

MOOD,  or  MODE.  [Verb.] 

MOOLTAN.  [HiNcrsTAS,  Tol.  xiL,  p^221.J 
MOON  (Latin  Luna,  Greek  ffiXilvii.  seleiie),  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  a heavenly  IxKly  which  moves  round  the  earth, 
sharing  tho  motion  of  the  earth  round  tho  sun. 

In  a day  or  two  (depending  on  the  state  of  tho  weather)  from 
the  time  called  in  tho  almanacs  ‘the  new  moon’ a thin  silver 
crescent  is  seen  with  its  horns  turned  from  the  sun  and 
placed  to  tho  eastward  of  the  sun,  after  which  it  soon  sets. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  increases,  tho  horns  at  the  same 
time  growing  fuller,  until,  in  71  days,  it  is  at  ninety  dcgiecs 
(or  as  far  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith)  distant  from  tho 
sun,  and  the  crescent  has  become  a sciuicircle  of  wbUo  light. 
Tho  distance  still  increases,  until  ibo  moon  is  isu  distant 
from  Iho  sun.  or  in  the  opposite  part  of  Ihu  heavens,  by 
which  time  the  light  part  has  become  a full  circle:  this 
happens  in  somewhat  more  than  H*  days  from  the  uow  moon. 
The  satellite  still  continues  its  revolution  among  tho  stars, 
becoming  westward  of  the  sun  after  iho  full  moon,  and, 
decreasing  by  the  same  steps  as  it  increased,  is  lost  a day  or 
two  before  the  time  which  the  almanacs  point  out  as  the 
next  new'  moon.  The  whole  of  this  process  takes  up  what 
is  called  a lunation,  or  a lunar  monlh  : tho  lunar  months 
are  slightly  unequal,  but  their  average  pcriol  is  29  days, 
I'i  hours,  -14  minutes  2^  seconds,  or  g9'53u55872iS  mean 
solar  davs.  To  show  the  irregularity  of  the  lunations,  wc 
give  tho  times  of  all  tho  now  moons  which  take  place  in  tho 
years  1838  and  1839,  with  the  intervals. 
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Obt^rreil  K^. 
h.  m.  I. 

14  23  57'fil 
23  1 58*53 

4 59  I I*U1 
18  7 49*50 


Jan.  26  1 52  A K. 

Feb.  24  0 8 p.m.  „ 3- 

Mar.  25  9 45  p.M.  g jg 

Apr.  ‘24  7 I A-M.  g nr} 

May  23  4 23  PM.  jg 
Juno22  2 34  A.M.  ,3 

July  21  2 22  p m.  \ \ . 

Aug. ‘20  4 2GA.M.  ,g 

Sept.  18  8 45  p.m.  . . 
Oct.  18  2 25  P.M.  j;  3^ 

Nov.  17  8 2 A.M.  ' o, 

Dec.  17  0 23  A.M. 


Jan.  15  2 53  p.m.  ,,  ,, 

Feb.  14  3 28  A.M.  jq 

Mar.  15  2 13  p.m.  g . 

Apr.  13  11  18  P M.  * 

May  13  7 19  A.M.  ^ 3^ 

June  II  2 42  p.m.  ^ jg 

July  10  1 1 1 P-M.  ,n  10 

Aug.  9 9 19  A M.  .3  ,, 

Sept.  7 10  21  P.M.  \ . 

Oct.  7 2 13  P M.  7 ~ 

Nov.  6 8 11  .A.M.  ' 

Dec.  6 3 1 A.M. 


It  appears  tnen  nol  only  that  tho  lunar  roontli  varies, 
but  that  there  U no  yearly  cycle  of  variation.  Ikforo  how- 
ever wc  make  any  remark  on  the  preceding,  we  shall  place 
by  its  side  maturials  for  confidence  in  the  almanac  from 
w’hcnce  the  preceding  limes  were  quoted.  Taking  at 
hazard  a volume  of  aslronoinical  observations,  and  opening 
the  part  where  the  results  of  tho  lunar  observalions  nra 
found,  wo  took  the  first  right  ascensions  [Ascensions]  o& 
the  moon  which  we  came  to,  opposite  to  which,  for  compa- 
rison, were  written  tho  predicted  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  for  the  same  times.  Tho  dates  matter  nothing,  .sinco 
it  is  only  the  accordance  of  preiliction  with  obscrraliou  which 
is  to  be  noticed.  (Comb.  Obs.,  1835,  p.  128.) 

PrT>ilk{«4  RJt.  Obt^rreil  K.A.  DtfTerraeo. 

U 23  57*87  14  23  57*61  26-1  Oftths  of  a second. 

23  1 59*84  23  1 58*55  I*  and  29- lOUlhs. 

4 56  13*31  4 56  11*91  7-lOtlisof  a second. 

IS  7 49*74  18  7 49*50  24-109lhs  of  a second. 

The  lunar  theory  then,  resting  upon  tho  Ni'wlonian  iloctrine, 
enables  astronomers  to  Hud  the  position  of  the  muon  within 
a part  of  the  heavens  answering  to  a second  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, while  the  rough  observations  with  which  astronomy 
must  always  nmimenco  would  not  give  the  length  of  a lu 
nation  within  an  hour. 

Taking  the  lunar  phenomena  in  the  order  of  discovery, 
wo  next  notice  that  this  planet  writes  its  mark  on  the  earth 
in  terms  which  have  lieeii  understood  from  the  oarliestages 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters,  called  the  tiiict,  is  found  to  follow  its  uiutions,  so 
that  high  water  is  always  found  to  succeed  tho  time  when 
the  moon  comes  on  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  visible  or 
invibiblo  side  of  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  high  water  twice  a-ilay  (that  is  in  the  comtouii 
solar  day),  hut  it  is  found  on  further  examination  that  tho 
interval  bolwecn  high  water  and  high  water  is  a little  ttioro 
tliiin  tweUe  hours  ; so  that  in  the  year  1833  that  phenome- 
non occurred  only  705  instead  01  739  (twice  3G5)  times. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  Ls  found 
to  lake  pbre  (one  lime  with  another)  in  ‘27*3'21C6142  fdat 
days  (we  shall  pre>ciiily  see  why  this  U not  a lunation), 
which  gives  l.t“  lo'  35"  increase  of  right  ascension  in  tiacli 
solar  duv,  or  13'^  0'  2 1"  in  a sidereal  day,  or  actual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  Hence  the  meridian  of  thy  s^ieetator, 
between  two  times  at  which  the  moon  is  on  llic  visible  side 
of  that  mcridiun,  must  make  so  taucii  more  ruvulution  us  is 
necessary  lo  overtake  a bmly  \vlii«-li  revolves  threiigli 
IS"  b'  23"  while  it  revolves  through  360’';  which  gives 
24b  55™  of  a roveluliun  of  the  eurlli  for  each  Umar  day, 
or  128  27l“  for  its  half.  Now  the  year  contains  3CtiJ 
sidcrciti  days,  or  simple  rovoUuions  of  the  earth;  and  it 
will  lie  found  that  12**  2"i™  is  contained  705  times  and  a 
a IVaction  in  3Gt»l  '* . Ah  every  reader  may  nol  be  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  of  sidereal  and  solar  time,  we  may  heiu 
simply  slate  (referring  to  Sun  and  Timk  for  detail)  that  tho 
common  <luv  is  not  tliu  simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  hut 
includes  the  additional  time  inwliich  the  meridian  overtakes 
the  sun,  which  has  moveil  forward  aliout  a degreo.  Thus  it 
Bppeare,  that  even  on  a single  year  the  ruincidunco  of  half 
a Umar  day  and  tho  interval  between  two  limes  of  high 
water  is  stilficieiitly  apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
assumcHl  the  question  by  counting  the  times  of  high  water 
from  an  almanac  constructed  on  tho  supposition  wjneh  we 
wished  to  establish.  This  would  he  ime  if  wo  had  talktnl 
of  tho  year  1840  ; hut  wc  may  consider  an  almanac  for  ls38 
as  now*a  verined  predict  ion : it  would  have  made  no  small  no:so 
in  the  public  papers  if  there  had  been  a lido  more  or  Ichs  in 
the  Thames  than  was  predicted  in  tho  almanacs.  The 
theory  of  the  Inles  is  tho  most  difficult  in  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  winds,  channels,  See.,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic*  mathematical  difficulli<Hi;  but  this  one  pheno- 
menon has  never  had  its  exception  in  open  sca--thal  every 
transit  of  the  moon  over  (either  sidcoO  the  meridian  is  fol- 
lowed by  tho  rise  of  the  waUrr,  though  so  high  a wind  bas 
been  known  as  to  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  a river. 

Wo  return  to  the  phenomena  of  llio  phuset  (Greek  for 
appearancesk  as  they  arc  called,  of  the  moon,  n.'unely,  llie 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  itsillurainntcd  part.  These  may 
be  immcdialclv  explained  on  the  supjKisilion  that  the  moon 
is  not  luminous  itself,  but  receives  its  light  from  Hie  sun. 

• Tho  h rrti'TToJ  to  Mr.  l.uM«opk’»  UO-1)  puhl^hctl  trraliM  on  lli« 

Uilfofor  pruofi-f  the  wlitcli  lire  miDUte  Bcoordance  of  vwdkOoii 

«zi4  vbmTAifoa  u s»aku>s. 
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To  show  Iww  Ibis  may  ho,  suppose  a hall,  ilUiminalcd  by 
anothurball  at  agreat  Oiblajtn!  in  the  dirccUuii  ES,  to  be  ear- 
ned round  the  spectator  ut  E-  This  ball  may  be  always  subdi- 


F 


Q 


vidud  into  a Tisiblc  and  invisible  half,  since  ono-holf  must 
hide  the  other  in  bU  positions.  But  it  may  atiio  be  divided  into 
anilluniinutcdund  uuiihiniinatcd  half.  At  A ibe  visible  half 
is  all  unillnminated,  and  (hough  we  hu%e  rallctl  it  the  visible 
half  (meaning  in  a position  to  bo  seen,  if  there  were  light), 
it  will  nut  bo  seen.  But  u hen  the  ball  arrives  at  B,  a smalt 
portion  of  the  illuminated  half  is  in  the  visible  half,  ns 
much  as  is  intercepted  between  the  arrows.  At  D a larger 
ituriion  of  tho  illuminated  part  is  visible,  and  at  B a full 
half  of  tiio  visible  surface  is  illuminated.  A little  consider- 
ation of  this  scheme  (which  is  moreover  caplaincd  in  all 
popular  works)  will  show  nut  only  the  ucrnrrcnce  of  phases 
precisely  similar  to  tbuso  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  tho 
circular  boundary  of  (he  cnlighlcnerl  part  is  towards  the 
illuminating  body.  We  copy  from  iliccioli  his  collection  of 
the  I^atin  and  Greek  terms  usetl  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent pha>es: 

A Novilunium,  luna  silena,  Conjunctto,'|vic/tqcia 
Congressus  cum  sole,  Ncomenia,  Sy-zvov^iji'ta 
nodus,  Lnnse  accciisio.  JacM'oc 

B Prima  phasis,  Nova  luna.  J 

C Ullima  phasis. 

‘ ttvP7  OiAtfinf 

I. Aina  novis-siroa,  InlerUmium,  scu  in-] 

termenstruum,  cst  tompus  inter  uUi'/d^actir/j&c 
main  ct  primam  phasitn,  i',  ud  B.  j 

B,  C,  D.  E.  Cornifulata,  Falcata,  cur-)  ,. 
vttta  in  cornua.  j/fjvoiM 

D Primus  sextilis  asncctus,  et  E sc-l.,. 

.•imdus.  j*£rtr*-oc 

F Prima  Quadratura.  G secunda; 
dividua.bisccta.dimidiata,  scmiplcna.lV*.*”''^^®^ 

II, K,  L,  1,  LunaGibbo,  gibhosa  ; H pri-]  . 
mus,  I secundus  osnccius  trinus  ii 

Luna  in  triquetro.  jrp«ywj‘Of 

M Plenilunium,  Oppositio,  Luna  Toti-]  .. 
lunis,  in  diametro  sinuata  in  orbcm,/T°*'*^* 
modius  mcn,i«.  1^‘X-f 

Luna  crescens  ab  A per  F in  M,  Lunal  . , .v 
dosm'seens  scu  scnescens  ab  M per/  a^avttiuvi) 

Q * ^9i\nyri  <pvivco>ra 

If  the  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the 
sun’s  motion,  as  in  the  figure,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  every  new  moon  (A),  and  of  the  moon  at  every 
full  moon  (M);  since  in  the  former  case  the  moon  would 
hide  the  sun,  and  in  tlio  latter  the  earth  would  intempt 
the  sun’s  light.  The  moon  however  is  generally  a little  on 
unc  side  or  the  other  of  tho  ecliptic,  not  enough  to  introduce 
any  sen.sible  error  into  the  preceding  cxplttuation  of  the 
phases,  but  enough  to  hinder  the  eclipses  from  taking  place, 
except  now  and  then : wo  shall  see  more  of  (his  presently. 
Again,  if  (he  sun  remained  in  tho  line  £ S,  the  lunation,  or 
complete  cycle  of  phases,  would  bo  of  the  same  duration  os 


the  actual  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens 
Since  however  the  sun  moves  slowly  forward  in  the  same 
direction  ns  the  moon,  the  latter  does  not  alter  its  phases 
so  rapidly  os  in  the  figure,  nor  is  the  cycle  of  phases  com- 
plete until  the  moon  has  overtaken  the  sun. 

It  is  U!>ual  to  divide  the  whole  lunation  into  four  quarters, 
the  first  from  new*  moon  to  increasing  half  moon,  tho 
second  from  half  moon  to  full  miKin,  tlio  third  from  full 
moon  to  waning  half  moon,  tho  fourth  from  half  muon  to 
new  moon.  Each  of  these  is  callc<l  tho  change  of  the  moon, 
and  it  is  a very  common  belief  that  a cliange  of  weatber 
and  wind  is  to  be  expected,  if  not  at  every  change  of  the 
moon,  at  least  much  oficner  at  the  changes  than  in  the 
intervals.  This  opinion,  when  not  absolutely  received  as 
true,  is  usually  treated  as  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  It  is 
in  truth  neither  one  thing  nor  tho  other,  as  the  following 
consideration^  will  show. 

The  atmosphere  is  continually  undergoing  a slight  alier- 
aiioii  from  the  effects  of  the  tide.  At  new  and  full  moon 
(or  rather  a little  after  these  phenomena)  there  ore  ihoso 
great  tides  called  the  snring-tidcs,  arising  from  the  action 
of  both  luminaries : at  the  two  quarters  the  same  luminaries 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  quarters  arc  followed  by  tbu 
smaller  Ihiods,  called  neap-tides.  What  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  succession  of  smaller  and  greater  oscillations 
of  the  sea,  which  must  produce  oscillations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand.  Again,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  electric  action  of  either  luminary  u]K>n 
the  earth,  or  whether  any  and  what  electric  state  may 
depend  upon  their  relative  position.  We  have  therefore 
abundant  grounds  d priori  to  absloin  from  formiug  auy 
opinion  upon  the  cfl'ecl  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  tho 
weather;  and  we  shall  now  stale  the  results  of  such  facts 
as  observation  has  furnished.  A few  years  ago  M.  Arago 
collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  au  article  published 
in  the  ‘Annuaiie:’  the  general  conclusion  derived  from 
them  is,  that  upon  (he  whole  there  is  a more  rain  during 
the  second  quarter  than  during  either  of  the  others ; but  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  confirm  the  common  notion  that  a 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  change  of  weather 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
isj  one  time  with  another,  Icsa  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
quarter  than  in  that  of  cither  of  the  others;  and  that  it  is 
somewhat  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  the  quarters. 
With  regard  to  a great  many  other  as^ertetl  effects  of  the 
moon  upon  animal  and  vegelablo  life,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  or  against  them ; 
nothing  but  a long  series  of  observations  can  settle  such 
points,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  made  (or  if  made,  to  bo 
made  fairly)  by  those  who  have  predetermined  the  questions 
in  one  way  or  tho  other.  For  an  account  of  M.  Aiagg’s 
paper,  see  the  Penny  Muf^azine,  Nos.  82  and  64. 

The  moon’s  age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  new  moon, 
and  the  rules  by  which  Kastcr  is  found  depend,  or  should 
dcqicnd,  U|Hm  a correct  knowledge  of  this  age  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  called  the  Epact.  But  all  readers  should 
remember  that  the  sun  and  moon  by  which  Easter  is  feniul 
are  not  the  real  bodies,  but  fictitious  ones,  moving  not  with 
the  real  but  the  average  inotions,  and  therefore  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  behind  the  real  bodies.  It  should 
then  l)c  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  as  will  hap|ien,  Easter- 
Sunday  should  sometimes  be  seven  days  sooner  or  luter 
than  it  would  be  if  the  real  bodies  were  emplo)cd. 
[Batter.] 

Wo  now  come  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  complicated  question  in  astro- 
nomy. Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moon’s 
motion  is  circular,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of 
the  phases;  it  is  somewhat,  but  very  little,  more  correct  to 
say  It  is  elliptical.  If  (be  moon’s  orbit  were  actually  ex- 
hibited in  space,  an  ellipse  might  be  found  which  would 
nearly  fit  one  of  its  convolutions ; but  the  succeeding  con- 
volutions would  dcpait  further  and  further  from  such  au 
ellipse,  and  it  w'ould  be  nineteen  years  before  a convulution 
would  again  occur  wliich  is  situated  in  space  near  to  iho 
ellipse  with  which  we  started.  And  though  astronomers 
have  found  a way  of  simplifying  the  question,  by  supposing 
the  moon  to  move  in  an  ellipse  which  itself  moves  in  space, 
yet  we  may  better  explain  the  subject  by  arriving  at  that 
ellipse  from  the  real  motion  than  by  beginning  with  it. 

When  tho  motion  of  tho  moon  is  watched  in  the  heavcria 
with  instruments  fitted  to  measure  her  apparent  diumotur, 
It  is  toou  found  that  siic  changes  her  distanct)  from  thy 
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earth,  Documin^  alternately  larf^cr  and  Eroallcr.  Her  )>ath 
is  not  very  much  inclined  tu  the  ecliptic, ao  that  she  is  never 
from  Sumo  one  of  tho  pobitions  which  the  sun  ha>  had 
or  will  have  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Wc  may  explain 
the  ujif^arent  path  in  the  heavens  l)y  the  following  O^ure, 


because  they  arc  mean*,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  convolution 
which  rises  aimve  ttjcx  there  will  he  another,  described  at 
some  other  tune,  at  which  it  falls  short  of  xttx\  so  that  in 
a lon^  series  of  years  tho  sum  of  all  the  arcs  by  wliich  con- 
volutions rise  above  xxxx  would  bo  eoual  to  tho  sum  of 
those  arcs  by  which  other  convolutions  ao  not  attain  xxxx. 
The  angle  5®  B’47'*'d  is.  in  the  astrononier*s  elliptic  fiction, 
the  mean  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  dotted  lino  A BC  D R FG  IT  is  one  complete  convolu- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  the  greater  part  of  another.  We 
supiKiso  the  moon  to  set  otf  from  its  highest  point  (high 
and  low  have  reference  to  the  ecliptic)  A,  at  or  verv  near 
yyyy:  from  thence  it  falls  to  the  dcaccnding  node  ll,  and 
continues  to  descend  to  iis  lowest  point  C,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  ascending  node  D,  and  from  thence  ascends  to 
K,  from  thence  to  the  next  descending  nmlo  K,  from  thence 
to  G,  the  lowest  point  (at  or  near  z£zs),  and  to  the  next 
ascending  node  H,  &c.  In  this  way  tho  whuto  of  the  lunar 
Zodiac  is  inlcrlace<l  with  the  convolutions  of  its  orbit,  which 
goon  fur  ever;  nor  have  wo  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
tho  cycle  of  convolutions  is  ever  complete,  so  as  to  begin 
again. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  what  is  called  tho 
regressive  motion  [Motion]  of  the  nodes.  The  first  node 
we  meet  wjiii  is  H.nnd  iho  next.  D,  is  not  exactly  opposite 
to  R,  but  a little  behind  tho  oppoeilo  point ; the  next,  F,  is 
still  more  behind  B.  The  words  befurc  and  behind  have 
rcft'renec  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  recession  of 
the  no<io  amounts,  one  year  of  36u  days  with  another,  to 
19"  19'  42"’316,  and  the  node  makes  a complete  retrograde 
revolution  in  679339108  mean  solar  days,  or  18'6  vears 
nearly.  The  point  in  which  tho  moon  ascends  through  the 
ecliptic  falls  back  more  than  twice  the  moon's  diameter  in 
each  revolution.  The  amount  however  is  subject  to  some 
variation  ; that  given  above  is  its  average. 

Again,  tho  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  observed  to 
vary,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
When  least  it  is  29'  2"'91 ; when  greatest  33'  3l"’07.  Bui 
it  is  observed  that  tho  least  and  greatest  diameters  of  a 
single  revolution  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  an- 
other revolution;  and  also  that  the  place  where  the  dia- 
meter is  least  is  not  exactly  opposilo  to  that  in  which  it  is 
greatest,  but  always  in  advance.  Thus  llio  diameter,  being 
greatest  at  A,  becomes  least  at  P,  in  advance  of  the  point 
opposite  to  A,  greatest  again  at  Q (in  advance  of  A),  and 
least  again  at  K.  Now  tho  apparent  diameter  must  be 
least  when  the  distance  is  greatest,  and  vice  r^s<1 ; tho 
point  of  a convolution  most  distant  from  the  eartli  U called 
the  apo  gee,  that  nearest  to  the  earth  the  ^K^ri  gue.  Tliere  U 


then  a progvesston  of  tho  apogee,  and  its  avenge  nuantity 
is  no  less  than  6' 4l"  fur  each  solar  day,  or  4(J"  39^  45"'.16 
in  3i>5  days;  which  is  equivalent  to  a complete  revolution 
in  3232*  57S343  mean  solar  days,  or  about  nine  years.  The 
quantities  above  given  arc  averages,  for  the  actual  progres- 
sion is  irregular. 

Wo  may  notice  then  five  distinct  species  of  months— 1.  The 
average  sidereal  month,  or  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
2.  Tim  average  lunation,  common  month,  or  interval  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  with  tho  sun.  3.  Tlie  average 
anomalistie  month,  or  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigt^ 
4.  The  average  tropical  month,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  otminox  again  (the  equinox  being  in  retro- 
grade motion  [rRECEssio.N] ).  5.  The  average  nodical 

month,  or  from  a node  to  n nude  of  tho  same  kind.  Tho 
mianlitics  of  these  monllis  are  as  follows  (Baily,  Aetron. 
lul/ies  ami  Formula*)  in  mean  solar  days: — 

d.  Km.*.  (L 

Sidereal  month  27  7 43  11*5  or  27-32I6G142 

Lunation  . 29  12  44  2 9 „ 29*53058872 

Anomalistic  month  27  13  18  37*4  „ 27*55459050 

Tropical  month  27  7 43  4*7  „ 27*32158*242 

Nodical  month  27  5 5 3G*0  „ 27'21222222 

If  we  compare  the  lunation  with  the  common  year,  we 
shall  find  that  235  lunations  make  6030*69  days,  while  19 
years  make  6939  or  6940  days,  according  as  there  are  four 
or  five  leap-years  in  tho  number.  Neither  is  wrong  by  a 
day;  consequently  in  19  years  the  new  and  full  moons  arc 
restored  to  the  same  Hays  of  the  year.  This  docs  not  abso- 
lutely follow,  either  from  the  preceding  or  from  tho  method 
which  gave  it,  since  neither  is  tho  coincidence  exact,  nor 
are  (he  months  exactly  equal.  But  it  will  generally  so 
happen ; and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  Metonic  Cycle. 
[See  also  Calippus.]  Again,  2*23  lunations  make  6585*322 
days,  and  *24*2  no<licol  revolutions  make  6585*357  days,  so 
that  there  is  only  *035  of  a day,  or  50  minutes  difTercnce 
between  tho  two.  This  period  of  223  lunations  is  the 
Saros,  a celebrated  (ilhaldenn  period,  and  contains  in  round 
numbers  of  days  1 8 years  and  1 0 days,  or  18  years  and  1 1 
days,  according  as  there  are  five  or  four  leap-years.  It 
may  bo  worth  while  to  express  these  numbers  of  lunations 
in  terms  of  the  other  months. 

Metonic  Cyrle.  — 235  lunations  make  253*999  sidereal 
months,  251*652  anomalistic  months,  and  255*021  nodical 
months. 

Saro#.— 223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal  months, 
238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical  months. 

The  rate  at  which  the  moon  moves  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  tho  orbit.  We  may  speak  either  of  tho  rate  at 
which  she  changes  longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  from  tho 
earth;  and  owing  to  tho  smallness  of  the  inclination  of  her 
path  (o  the  ecliptic,  her  motion  in  longitude  is  nearly  tho 
same  thing  as  her  motion  in  her  own  orbit.  The  quickest 
motion  is  at  or  near  the  peiigce,  and  the  slowest  at  or  near 
the  apogee.  Tho  moon's  rate  of  motion  foUnws  no  easily 
obiainablo  law  in  its  changes,  which  aro  different  in  dif- 
ferent mouths.  Tho  rate  of  change  of  latitude  is  greatest 
near  the  nodes,  and  tho  rate  of  change  of  distance  from  the 
earth  is  least  at  tho  apogee  and  perigcM:,  and  greatest  at  and 
about  the  iutermediate  points.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  apparent  path  of  tho  moon  among  the  stars : wo 
now  pass  to  the  real  orbit  in  space.  Her  average  dislanco 
from  the  earth  is  *29*982175  times  tho  cquatori.'il  dmmetor 
of  tho  earth,  which  makes  about  60  radii  of  the  cartli,  or 
237,000  miles.  But  the  radius  of  the  sun's  body  is  111^ 
times  the  radius  of  tho  earth ; so  (hat  a large  sphere,  which, 
having  its  centre  in  tho  earth,  should  contain  every  part  uf 
the  moon’s  orbit,  would  not  be  a quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
sun. 

Again,  the  sun's  distance  is  23,984  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
nearly  400  times  the  moon’s  average  distance.  A good  idea 
of  the  relative  magnitudes  uf  the  distances  may  be  obtained 
as  follows Take  a ball  ono  inch  in  diameter,  to  W the 
sun,  and  another  of  ono  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  the 
sphere  which  envelops  the  moon’s  real  orbit ; place  thc^ro 
nine  feel  apart,  and  a proper  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  compared  with  its  size  and  that  of  tho  moon’s  orbit, 
will  bo  obtained. 

To  form  a sufficient  notion  of  the  real  orbit,  imagine 
another  body,  directly  under  the  moon  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  accompany  her  in  her  motion.  Let  S S S 8 
, rnuoMieiit  iho  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  5tm  must 
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be,  and  A LB  a nart  of  the  real  orbit,  from  an  ascending  to 
a desccmling  iKxif;  L being  a |H>sition  of  tlio  moon.  P is 
the  projected  boil;  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliplio;  and  the 


8 * s 


motion  of  P will  bo  ver)'  nearly  that  of  L,  owing  to  the 
amallncss  of  llio  rise  of  A L B above  the  plane  of  the ' 
ecliplir.  The  motion  of  the  projected  bo»ly  will  tlien  bo  of: 
(he  kind  of  which  the  following  is  an  exaggerutiuu.  ' 


Suppose  the  moon  to  set  out  from  I on  the  left,  being 
then  m ajK>gee,  nnd  also  at  a node : iho  projected  body 
will  then  describe  t 1 1,  &c.,  until  it  comes  to  iU  perigee  at 
the  first  2.  which  is  in  advance  of  the  point  opposite  to  the 
apogee,  llut  the  real  moon  will  have  como  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  beft>re  it  U opposite  to  the  first  I,  so  that  at  the 
first  2 Iho  moon  will  be  below  the  projected  orbit.  The 
projected  IhKly  then  describes  2 2 2 ...  up  to  the  next 
apogee  3,  and  so  on ; the  real  moon  having  come  above  Iho 
ecliptic  before  the  lust  2 hut  one.  In  the  present  figure  the 
number  of  fobls  is  limited,  and  the  Inst  joins  the  mt ; in 
the  moon’s  orbit  the  number  of  folds  is  unlimited.  The 
real  relation  between  the  grc.^iest  and  least  distances  is 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  folds;  one  with  another  it 
may  l>o  thus  stateil:  per  cent,  being  ailded  lo  Iho  mean 

distance  will  give  the  greatest  or  a)>ogean  distance,  and 
subtracted,  the  least  or  pengean  distance.  Taking  the 
fiction  of  the  moving  ellipse  for  the  moon's  orbit,  its  eccen- 
tricity is  *05484-42. 

In  the  article  Gkavitation  will  be  found  a sketch  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  inc<iuality  of  the  lunar  motions, 
showing  that  ihey  arif^  from  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  unequal 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon ; were  it  not  fur  which,  the 
latter  would  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  former.  In  the 
present  article  we  intend  only  to  describe  the  motions 
themselves.  Wo  have  pointed  out  both  the  apparent  orbit 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  real  orbit:  it  remains  lo  ask.  In 
which  manner  is  the  real  orbit  described?  At  a gisen 
time,  how  is  the  moon’s  place  in  the  heavens  to  be  ascer- 
tained? 

Returning  again  to  the  apparent  orbit,  we  first  consider 
motion  in  longitude  only;  (hat  is,  we  ask  liow  to  find  the 
moon's  longitude  at  (ho  end  of  a given  time.  I.«>t  us 
Buppiisc  then  that,  Q being  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
io  Clio  heavens,  we  draw  M on  the  sphere  perpendicu- 


lar to  tho  ecliptic,  so  that  M lias  the  same  longitude 'as  Q. 
To  connect  this  figure  with  the  last,  suppose  that  the  moon 
was  at  L when  it  was  pnijcclcd  in  tho  heavens  to  Q,  and 
let  P be  tho  projection  of  L on  the  ccliplict  then  P 
will  l>e  thrown  upon  in  the  heavens.  The  average 
motion  of  M will  bo  that  of  the  moon,  or  a circuit  in 
2? '32 166  days.  If  then  wo  were  to  supi>i)se  a fictitious 
moon  setting  out  from  M,  and  moving  with  this  average 
motion,  it  would  never  bo  far  from  the  point  M ; which 
last,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  real  moon's  motion, 
would  be  sometimes  before  and  aometimes  behind  tho  ficti 
tious  moon. 

If  wo  could  observe  tho  fictitious  moon,  thus  regularly 
moving  in  tho  ecliptic  (.say  every  day  at  roidnighi),  and  also 
the  real  moon,  we  might  take  a'  lung  series  of  years’  obser- 
vations, and  sum  all  the  cxccs-'ies  of  M's  longitude  over  that 
of  the  fictitious  body,  when  there  are  excesses,  and  all  tho 
defects,  when  there  arc  defects.  AVe  might  expect  lo  find 
tlio  one  sum  equal  to  the  other ; but  wo  are  taught  by  tho 
theory  (which,  os  licforo  seen,  is  exact  enough  to  find  the 
moon's  place  within  a second)  that  tho  equality  of  these 
sums  will  not  be  absolutely  attained  in  any  series  of  years, 
however  great,  if  we  take  the  commencing  point,  at  which 
M is  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  body,  at  our  own  caprice. 
Wherever  Q may  be,  there  is  a proper  place  for  this  ficti- 
tious moon,  before  or  behind  M,  from  which  if  we  allow  the 
former  to  start,  the  lunger  we  go  on  wiih  the  series  of  sup- 
)K)Bcd  obiKK^  ations,  the  more  nearly  will  the  excesses  balance 
the  defects;  supposing  always  that  our  series  of  obsena- 
I tions  stops  at  tho  end  of  a complete  number  of  circuits,  and 
not  in  the  middle  of  one.  This  position  is  called  tho  mean 
piaet  of  the  moon,  as  distiuguished  from  Q,  its  real  plac^. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  at  V ; thon  if  Uie  average  moon 
start  from  V,  with  (he  moon’s  average  motion,  it  will  at 
every  instant  of  time  point  out  what  is  called  Iho  mean 
place  of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  then  real  place.  At 
the  commencement  of  tho  present  century,  that  is.  w hen  it 
was  12  o'clock  at  Greenwich  on  tho  night  of  December  3), 
18U0,  the  longitude  of  the  average  moon,  or  the  moon's 
mean  longitude,  was  (acconling  to  uurckhardl)  U8*^  17^  3''; 
and  the  mean  longitude  at  any  other  time  is  found  by  adding 
in  the  proportion  of  4S0'J°‘3846d  for  every  365  days,  and 
making  the  necessary  additive  allowance  for  the  precession 
of  tho  equinoxes.  [Preckssion.] 

In  the  Stamo  way  the  node  and  perigee  of  the  moon  have 
their  mean  places,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Uicir  mean 
motions.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee,  at  the  com- 
moiKcmen*  of  the  century,  was  26C^  7'^*d;  that  of  the 

ascending  noilc  13*’  53'  22”‘2. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  that  these  average  motione, 
as  they  are  railed,  are  subject  to  a slight  acceleration, 
which  hardly  shows  itself  in  a century;  that  of  the  lon- 
gitude was  detected  bv  Halley  from  the  coraparjiion  of  some 
I (Jhaldean  eclipses  witb  those  of  modern  times.  This  acce- 
I Icration  would,  in  a century,  increase  the  mean  loneiiudo 
of  tho  moon  by  11",  that  of  the  perigee  by  and  that  of 
the  ascending  node  by  7". 

Tho  moan  longitude  being  ascertained  for  the  given  time, 
tho  true  longitude  is  found  by  applying  a large  number  of 
corrections,  as  they  aro  called,  some  determined  from  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  but  tho  larger  one?,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, detcrled  by  observation  before  that  theory  was  disco- 
vered, and  since  confirmed  by  it  Into  this  subject  it  will 
Ihi  impossible  to  enter  at  length;  we  shall  (hei-efore  merely 
instance  a few  of  (he  principal  corrections  fur  the  longitudu^ 
observing  that  the  latitude,  the  distance,  &c.  are  all  deter- 
mined by  adding  or  subtracting  a number  of  corrections 
from  the  results  of  the  supposition  that  the  moon  moves 
uniformly  in  the  ecliplio  at  her  average  distance  from  the 
earth. 

The  first  correction  is  one  which  brings  the  motion  nearer 
to  an  elliptical  one,  and  is  called  tho  equaiion  of  the  centre. 
It  depenus  U|>on  the  moon’s  distance  from  her  {wrige-e, 
oallcu  the  anomaly.  Tlic  mean  anomaly  is  the  distance  of 
the  moon's  mean  place  from  that  of  the  perigee.  Tlie 
matlieraatical  expression  is  (we  give  only  rough  coa- 
slants), 

C®  17'  X sin  (mean  anomaly). 

Tlie  second  correction,  known  as  the  evection,  and  discovered 
by  Ptolemy,  is, 

1°  16*'  X sin  {2  (1  — ©)  - mean  anomaly,} 


MOO 


MOO  375 

where  C tml  ® stand  for  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  moon  Useful  Knowledge,’ 'Astronomy,'  pp.  87-101.  See  also 
and  sun.  Sun;  Saros.  tor  the  phenomena  of  the  occuUation  of  a 

The  variaiion  and  the  annual  etjuation  (discovered  by  star  by  the  moon,  see  Occultation. 

Tycho  Brahe)  arc  represented  by  By  the  harvesi-moon  is  mount  a phenomenon  observed  in 

■,t,t  w n t,  _ /n.  our  latitudes  at  the  lime  of  Iho  full  moon  nearest  to  tho 


and  li^  X iin  mean  anomaly.)  | 

Many  such  corrections  (hut  those  which  remain,  of  lo*s 
amount)  must  be  adiled  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
longitude  before  the  true  longituile  can  he  determined. 

llaving  thus  noticed  the  actual  motions  of  the  moon,  we 
prorceil  to  tljo  phenomena  of  eclijwcs,  and  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  as  it  is  called.  An  eclijwe  of  the  moon  htw  now  lost 
most  of  its  astronomical  importance,  and  con  only  be  useful 
as  on  occasional  method  of  finding  longitude,  when  no  better 
is  at  hand.  Ecli]i«f  of  the  sun,  observed  in  a particular 
way,  may  bo  made  useful  in  the  correction  of  the  theory 
both  of  the  sun  and  moon;  in  this  case  matter  is  abso- 
lutely hid  from  view  by  matter,  and  the  moment  of  disap- 
pearance can  be  distinctly  perceived.  But  in  the  cose  of 
tlie  moon,  which  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  the  deprivation  of  light  is  gradual;  so  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  note,  with  astronomical  exactness,  the 
instant  at  wliich  the  disappearance  of  tho  planet's  edge 
takes  place. 

In  a lunar  eclipse  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 
moun.  Suppose  this  shadow,  that  U,  its  section  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  to  be  represented  by  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  C:  it  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  its  centre  is 
on  the  ecliptic,  and  moves  in  tho  direction  of  the  sun's 
general  motion,  or  fVom  west  to  east. 


Let  C A bo  the  ecliptic,  and  let  B C bo  a part  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  with  the  node  at  1).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  t ho  whole  takes  place  on  a very  small  part  of  the  sphere, 
so  that  all  the  portions  of  the  orbits  which  actually  come 
into  U50  may  be  represettted  by  straight  lines.  Let  the 
centre  of  the  moon  uo  at  £ when  that  of  the  shadow  is  at 
C;  and  let  the  hourly  motions  of  the  sun  (that  is.  of  the 
shadow)  and  of  the  moon  be  C F and  E G.  If  then  we 
communicate  to  the  whole  syiitem  a motion  equal  and  con- 
trary to  C F [Motion],  the  shadow  will  bo  reduced  to  rest, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  it  will 
remain  unaltered.  Take  E H equal  to  C F,  and  contrary 
in  du-cction ; then  E L will  represent  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  hourW  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the 
shadow  at  rest.  By  geometrical  construction  therefore,  M, 
N,  and  P may  be  ascertained,  tho  positions  of  the  moon’s 
centre  at  the  bcgiimine,  middle,  and  end  of  tho  eclipse; 
and  EM,  EN,  and  E r , at  the  rate  of  E L to  an  hour, 
represent  the  times  elapst^  between  that  of  the  moon  being 
at  E and  the  phenomena  in  question.  Such  is  tho  geome- 
trical process  : the  one  employed  in  practice  is  algebraical, 
and  takes  in  several  minor  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  here  to  notice. 

All  eclipse  of  tho  moon  is  a universal  phenomenon,  since 
the  moon  actually  loses  her  light,  in  whole  or  in  part;  while 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  moon  hides  the  sun  from  one  part 
of  the  earth,  but  not  from  another.  Tho  former  can  only 
take  place  when  the  conjunction  (or  sameness  of  longitude)  of 
the  moon  and  earth’s  shadow,  that  »,  tho  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  the  full  moon,  happens  when  the  moon  is 
near  her  node.  Tho  subject  of  eclipses  is  fully  explained, 
yrith  w little  as  possible  of  matbcmatics,  ia  (be ' Library  of 


autumnal  equinox,  when  it  happens  for  a few  days  that  the 
moon,  insteail  of  rising  fifly-two  minutes  later  every  day. 
rises  for  several  days  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Something 
of  the  sort  takes  place  always  when  the  moon  is  near  her 
node ; but  tho  circumstance  is  most  remarkable  when  it 
happens  at  the  time  of  greatest  moonlight.  Tlie  reason  is 
that  the  increase  of  declination  (which  is  moat  rapid  when 
the  moon  ia  near  the  equator,  which  she  must  be  when  full 
moon  comes  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  equinox) compensates 
the  reiardatlon  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  her  orbital 
motion.  [Sphere.]  See  Ibe  treatise  above  cited,  pp.  80, 
81. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  the  examination  of 
the  moon  which  followed,  soon  showed  that  the  planet 
always  turns  the  same  face  towards  the  earth,  or  very 
nearly.  From  hence  it  immediately  follows  that  the  moon 
must  re^■olve  round  an  axis  in  the  same  time  as  that  axis 
revolves  round  the  earth.  If  any  one  should  walk  round  a 
circle  without  turning  hintself  round,  that  is,  keeping  his 
face  always  in  the  same  direction,  he  would  present  alter- 
nately hiB  front  and  back  to  the  interior  of  the  cirole.  But 
iflie  desires  to  turn  his  face  always  inwards,  ho  must  turn 
round  in  the  same  direction  as  he  walks  round.  [Motio.v, 
Direction  op.]  If  the  moon  moved  uniformly  round  in 
her  orbit,  and  had  a uniform  rotation  of  the  same  duration, 
then  if  her  axis  were  perpendiculsw  to  the  plane  of  tho 
orbit,  and  the  spectator  were  alwavs  at  tho  earth’s  Centro, 
the  face  of  the  mfwn  would  be  always  actually  tho  same. 
Nunc  of  these  suppositions  aro  true.  I.  Tho  mr^ion  in 
the  orbit  is  irregular,  while  tho  rotation  is  uniform  and 
exactly  the  sidereal  month:  the  consequcnco  will  bo  that 
when  tho  moon  is  moving  quicker  than  the  average,  a little 
: of  the  western  side  will  bo  coming  into  view,  and  a small 
I portion  of  the  eastern  side  will  be  disappearing,  nml  rice 
I rorrS.  2.  “Tho  axis  of  the  moon  U not  perpendicular  to 
her  orbit,  but  is  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  an  angle  of 
5°  8'  49";  the  consequence  ts,  that  as  she  revolves  in  her 
orbit,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  moon  will  alternately 
become  invisthlo,  each  during  half  a revolution.  3.  Iho 
spectator  is  in  motion  round  the  earth’s  axis,  which  will 
sfightly  vary  the  part  seen  of  tho  moon  in  the  course  of  tho 
day  ITiese  effecU  are  called  hbiations:  (l)thc  libration  in 
longitude.  (2)  the  libration  in  latitude.  (3)  the  diurnal  libra- 
tion. The  second  will  bo  elucidated  in  Seasons,  Change 
OF,  and  the  third  iti  Prkcf.ssion  and  Nutation. 

Tho  way  in  which  wo  know  that  Iho  face  preserked  is 
always  nearly  the  same,  is  by  observation  of  that  face, 
which  is  varied  by  numberless  spots  and  streaks.  Tho  fol- 
lowing ia  a view  of  tho  average  face  in  the  mean  state  of 
itbration,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  present  edge  is  ever 
hidden  by  libration,  without  as  much  of  tho  opposite  edge 
being  hidden  at  somo  other  lime. 

One  cut  represents  the  appearance  of  the  planet ; the 
other  is  a plan  on  which  numbers  and  letters  are  laid  down, 
referring  to  the  following  list,  which  contains  the  names 
usually  given  to  them,  and  which  wero  given  by  RiccioU, 
whoso*  nomenclature  has  been  generally  adopted.  Many 
other  names  ore  given,  but  the  following  aro  the  most  re- 
markable *— 

1 Fythagoras,  20  Pctavius. 

2 Endyiuion.  21  Frocastorms. 

3 Plato.  22  Bullialdus. 

4 Aristotle.  23  Gassendus 

5 Hercules.  24  Arsachcl. 

6 Atlas.  25  Ptolemy. 

7 HeracUdes  Falsus.  26  Langremis. 

8 Heraclides  Vents.  27  Grimaldus. 

9 Posidonius.  A Marc  Frocunditatis. 

10  Archimedes.  B Mare  Nectaris. 

11  Cleoroedcs,  C Mare  Tranquillitatis. 

12  Aristarchus.  D Mare  Soremtatis. 

' 13  Eratosthenes.  K Ijicus  Somniorum. 

14  Copernicus.  F Lacus  Mortis. 

15  Kepler.  G Mare  Frigons. 

16  Hevelius.  H MareVnporura, 

17  Schickardus,  I Sinus  yEstuum. 

19  Tycho.  K Maro  H umorum. 

ig  Pitatus,  ‘M  06«anu»  ProcoUaruni 
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N Maw  Irnbnam.  P Sinui  Rons. 

O Siuus  Iridutn.  Q Terra  Pruine. 


M O O 

R Term  SiecUatis.  T Terra  Grandims 

S Palus  Nebulonim.  U More  Crisiuu. 


From  tlio  manner  in  which  the  moon  i«  seen,  as  well  os 
/rotn  the  stars,  when  she  approaches  near  them,  umlcrt^in^; 
no  refraction  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  she  has  either 
no  atmosphere,  or  one  of  a degree  of  tenuity  which  must 
exceed,  porliaps,  that  of  the  best  exhausted  receiver.  From 
tliis  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  are  no  fluids  nt  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  since,  if  there  were,  an  atmosphere  roust 
be  formed  by  evanoralion.  It  is  however  enough  to  say 
liiat  the  fluids,  if  such  there  bo,  must  bo  very  dilTerent 
from  those  which  abound  at  the  aurfoco  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  moon  has  a day  (with  reference  to  the  aun>  of  n 
whole  sidereal  month  in  duration,  each  part  is  )4f  days  in 
aunlight,  and  14}  days  without  it.  The  intense  heat  and 
cold  which  must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  life, 
even  on  the  ii^position  that  terrestrial  vegetation  could  be 
maintained.  The  fluid  on  the  warm  side  (if  any)  must  bo 
rcmstantly  evaporaling  and  passing  off  to  the  colder  side. 

* The  consot]uence  must  be  abselule  aridity  below  the  X’or* 
lical  sun.  constant  accretion  of  hoar  froat  in  the  opposite 
region,  and  perhaps  a narrow  rone  of  running  water  nt  the 
borders  of  the  enlightened  bemisehcrc.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the 
other,  tnuy,  to  a certain  extent,  preserve  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both 
climates.’  (Sir  J.  Ilerscbel,  Aitrmomy,  p.  230.) 

The  moss  of  the  moon,  ns  dctcrmincNl  from  her  effect 
upon  the  earth’s  motion,  is  nitout  onc>oighlieth  (or  '01252) 
of  that  of  the  earth,  her  volume  is  one  furty>ninth  of  that  of, 
tbf  earth,  and  the  average  deositjr  of  her  material  *01$,  or  | 


about  six-tenths,  of  that  of  the  earth.  A body  w'oighing  six 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  at  the  moon, 
if  tricfl  ogaiiiHt  weights  which  retained  their  terrestriai 
gravity.  Travelling  10  miles  an  hour  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  would  enable  a person  to  keep  up  with  the  sun  ; so 
that  it  is  not  at  nil  impossible  that  animal  life  may  be  main* 
tallied  by  constant  mi^’nlion,  keeping  always  near  the  bound- 
ary oflight  and  d.irkness. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  exhibits  a very  large  number  of 
mountains  * almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  orcusp 
shaped  form,  foreshortened  how'cver  into  ellipses  near  the 
liml>;  but  the  larger  hnvo  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms 
within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a small,  steep,  conical 
hill.  They  offer  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true 
volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  Uie  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius  And  in  some  of  the  princt|ial  ones,  decided 

marks  of  volcanic  atratifleation,  arising  from  successive 
deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  power- 
ful telescopes.  What  is  moreover  extremely  singular  in  the 
geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although  nothing  having  tlie 
character  of  seas  can  bo  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  w hich 
arc  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  piv-ent 
appearances  incompatible  with  the  supposition  uf  deep 
water)  yet  there  are  large  regions  perfectly  level,  .ind  nppa- 
ronlly  of  a decided  alluvial  character.’  (Sir  J.  llcrw  hel, 
Aitronnmy,  p.  229.)  The  mountains  are  known  by  ilieir 
shadows,  which  are  perfectly  visible,  und  which  are  long 
when  they  are  near  tlie  iMiindary  uf  light  an«l  darkness,  or 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  honxon»  and  disapiivar  when  they 
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nre  90^'  f^m  that  boundary,  or  when  the  sun  ic  overhead. 
We  copy  from  Schrooter's  * Selenotopographische  Frag> 
iDcnle’  two  representations  of  the  spot  Archimedes,  the 
first  when  very  near  the  dusk  part,  the  second  when  far 
from  it. 


By  tho  help  of  those  shadows,  as  well  by  other  naeans, 
the  heights  of  many  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been 
measured,  and  some  have  been  found  whose  heights  e.vceod 
a mile  and  a half. 

It  might  bo  supposed  that  nothing  could  ever  be  known 
of  the  figure  of  tiio  moon,  since  we  can  only  see  one  side. 
But  this'vei7  circumstance  leads  us  to  some  knowledge  on 
the  point.  It  is  impossible  to  beUmw  that  the  moon  should 
revolve  on  her  axis  precisely  in  tho  same  average  time  as 
she  revolves  round  tho  earth,  without  half  a second  of  dif> 
ference,  and  not  to  suppose  that  thero  is  some  mechanical 
connection  between  the  two  revolutions,  so  that  either 
one  is  a consequence  of  the  other,  or  both  are  conse* 
quencet  of  some  common  cause.  At  this  subject  is  rarely 
elucidated  in  elementary  treatises,  we  have  somewhat 
abridged  several  of  those  topics  which  are  usually  treated, 
in  order  to  supply  considerations  for  which  we  could  only 
refer  to  trealises  of  the  most  mathematical  chamtor. 

It  is  well  known  in  mechanics  that  the  rotation  of  a body 
W in  no  way  affected,  if  we  suppose  its  centre  of  gravity  to 
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bo  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  provided  the  same  forces  act 
in  both  cases.  Thus  if  a stick  be  tossed  into  the  air  (or 
rather  into  vacuum)  by  an  impulse  communicated  at  one 
end,  and  the  same  impulse  be  communicated  to  a similar 
stick  which  revolves  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  tho  first  in  its 
combined  rotation  and  translation,  and  the  second  in  its 
rotation  only,  will  always  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if 
they  were  so  at  first.  Let  us  now  suppose  a ncodio  placed 
on  a point,  and  magnetic,  round  which  a bull  of  iron  revolves 


from  A.  If  the  needle  be  first  at  rest,  then  when  the  ball 
moves  towards  B.  it  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  ueedle 
towards  tho  position  ON,  and  the  needle  will  begin  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball.  Suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  needle  points  to  ON,  the  ball  is  atOC,  OC  and 
ON  being  perpcuuicular ; the  ball  then  acts  Mually  on 
both  sides  of  the  needle,  and  all  acceleration  of  the  rotation 
stops.  When  tho  ball  arrives  at  D.  it  U tending  to  destroy  its 
former  effect,  pulling  the  end  P towards  it.  It  may  thus 
bo  seen  that  if  the  needle  were  heavy  enough,  tho  ball 
would  by  iu  motion  cause  an  oscillation,  working  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  one  direction  during  half  its  revolution,  Of 
■ Voi.XV.— 3U 
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tather  more,  awl  the  opposite  effect  during  rather  more 
than  another  half  revolutiorj,  in  alternate  quarters.  But  if 
the  noetlle  were  light  enough,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  rota- 
tion in  the  first  direction  luichl  l>c  protlueod  so  rupuUy,  that 
tiiu  second  mode  of  action  shouM  never  Iw;  exerted,  or  the 
revolvine  ball  should  never  so  far  outstrip  the  neeilio  that 
N O C sii.mid  become  a right  angle.  In  this  case  the  action 
wouhl  go  on  in  one  direction  until  the  nce<lle  would  acquire 
a rotation  equal  to  and  oven  excee<ljng  that  of  the  ball. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  nee<ile  overtaken  and  passes 
the  ball,  the  opi»osile  action  would  be  immediately  exerttnl, 
and  ibc  acceleration  of  rotation  would  bo  checked.  The 
end  would  be,  that  the  neetllo  would  acquire  a rotation  equal 
to  that  of  the  Imll,  on  the  average,  and  would  revolve  so  as 
always  to  present  its  ixiiat  either  to  the  ball,  or  alternately 
a little  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Tlio  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  tbo  needle,  at  the  commencement, 
had  a rotation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  bail : the  eoiise- 
(|ucnce  would  be,  that  the  action  in  one  direction  would 
continue  long  enough  to  establish  |x>rmancnl  equality  of  the 
average  rotation*.  Without  supi>osing  the  moon  a long 
needie,  with  one  end  turned  towards  the  eaith,  it  is  fijund 
by  calculation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  it  slightly 
spheroidal,  with  the  lunger  axis  towards  tho  earth.  The 
game  mathematical  consiilerations  which  have  go  completely 
res<dve<i  the  orbital  motions,  show  that  tho  figure  of  the 
im*on  rou«^t  Iks  an  ellipsoid  [SimKACEs  of  thk  Srcond  De- 
(irek]  revolving  round  the  shorter  axis,  and  presenting  the  ■ 
extremity  of  the  longer  axis  to  the  earth.  But  the  i>rop«ir-  j 
tioiis  of  these  axes  have  not  been  well  determined,  from 
want  of  oh.orvations : theory  has  outrun  practice  on  this 
point.  It  IS  but  comparatively  lately  that  even  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon’s  equator  to  the  ecliptic  has  l*ceu  deter- 
mineil  at  I*  .10^  lo"  a ; that  of  the  ctjuatur  to  the  orbit 
being  5"  8'  as  already  noticed. 

One  more  very  curious  phenomenon  ha3  Iteen  shown  to 
he  of  the  ^ame  kind  as  the  preceding ; namely,  of  the  sort 
whicli  must  l>e  made  absi4u(cly  true  by  the  earth’s  uttruc- 
tion,  if  it  were  nearly  true  at  the  beginning.  I'hu  moon’s 
cqnaior  cuts  Iht  orbit  in  a line  which  is  always  parallel,  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  mean  position,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  line  of  nodes  of  tlie  moon’s  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the 
moon’s  rotation  were  periK-ndicuIar  to  the  ecliptic,  this 
must  bothcca.HC,  for  the  raoon'n  0|ualur  and  tlnr  ecliptic 
would  then  lie  parallel  planes.  And  tlie  moon’s  axis  being 
nearly  |H.'r{«eiulicular  to  the  ecliptic,  it  may  be  shown  fn.'in 
spherical  trigoiminetry  that  the  two  lines  in  question 
c>iiild  not  ntuke  an  angle  of  many  degrees.  Hut  the  fact 
observed  (hy  iXmiinic  Oassmi,  before  tlie  theory  of  gravita- 
tion was  thought  of)  is  either  actual  parallcUsm,  or  some- 
thing differing  from  it  by  very  trivi^  osciUutions.  It  is 
cbtlieuU  to  represent  this  {iheuotneiiuii  to  a )H‘rson  unac- 
quamti'd  with  geoiiielry.  It  may  Ih-  ihus  blaidl : the  moon's 
orbit,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inuuit’s  r'quatoi-,  are  three  planes 
whicii  form  a triangular  prism  when  pru<luretl.  Or  thus:  if 
the  moon  were  made  to  revolve  rapidly  round  its  axis,  and 
if  the  earth  were  made  a source  of  light  and  heal  giving 
Beamms  to  the  muon,  as  tho  sun  does  to  tho  earth,  then  the 
nudes  of  the  moon's  orbit  on  (Ire  ecliptic  would  coincide 
wiili  the  cijuiiiuxes  wnd  the  moon’s  orbit  would  be  dividc^l 
into  summer  nnd  winter  paths  by  the  buiue  line  os  that  in 
which  ibe  sun'b  path  cuts  the  orbit. 

A great  many  miscellaneous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  moon  might  be  collected,  for  winch  we  have  not  space. 
For  liic  light  thrown  on  her  surface  when  cclqisod  see  K» 
FRACTJON,  for  a remarkable  appearance  sometinu'S  observed 
when  she  poi^scs  over  a star  see  Oct  ultatiojc  ; for  her  use 
in  filleting  lAVNaiTVOK  see  that  word, 

MOON,  KCLIBSK  OF  TIIR.  [Moon.] 

MOON.  SUBKHSTITIONS  IlESBEUTING  THE. 
Brand,  in  his  * Bopntar  Antiipiities,’  gives  a long  list  of 
lunar  KU)HTstitions.  It  was  formerly  conceived  that  U hogs 
were  killed  when  the  moon  was  increasinsr.  the  Ixicon  would 
prove  the  lietler  in  boiling.  (See  the  Huibunttimm's  Prac- 
tic<>,  or  l^offnnttiration  fur  crer,  8vo„  Lond.,  1C64.) 

Tus-scr,  in  his  ‘Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,’ 
wilder  February,  says:— 

R<iwe  pM.*on  Uhl  I'Miis  In  the  mnw  of  th<-  mooa 

WhA  w'irnh  Uh'Ri  -NaKirr,  in-  •■jw.-Ui  too  »oua  t 

Tt'Rt  Un-y  toitS  il,|.  {lUiRrl  mij  r**'!  nisi 

And  Bum  nil  wits  hmmU  ptmtiAil 

In  Decker’s  ’ Match  me  iu  Xxmdou,’  act  i.,  the  king  say^ 


‘My  lord,  doc  you  »ec  this  change* i’th  moone?  Sharp 
homes  do  threaten  windy  weather.* 

Werenfols,  in  his  * Ditseriation  uj>on  Superstition 
(Transl.,  8vo„  Lond.,  1 74b),  p.  6,  speaking  of  a supersti- 
tious man,  soya,  ‘ He  will  not  commit  his  sei.-d  to  the  earth 
when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon  requires  it.  He  will 
have  his  hair  cut  vthen  the  moon  is  either  in  Ixo,  that  his 
locks  may  store  like  the  lion’s  shag;  or  iu  Aries,  tlmt  they 
may  curl  like  a ram's  horn.  ^Vhatcver  he  would  have  to 
grow,  he  Bets  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  increase ; but  for 
what  he  Would  have  made  le.ts,  ho  chu>e»  her  wane.  When 
tho  ntixm  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  ]>er»uaded  to  tako 
nhynic,  lobt  that  animal,  which  chews  its  cud.  should  make 
istm  ca>t  it  up  again.  If  at  any  lime  he  ha*  a mind  to  bo 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  a priucc,  he  will  wait  till  iho 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  for  ’tis  then  the  so- 
ciety of  an  inferior  with  a superior  is  salutarv  and  success- 
ful.^ 

Aubrey,  in  his  • Misccllames.’ says,  ‘At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  mo-u)  aftor  New  Year’s  Day  (some  >ay 
anv  other  new  moon  is  os  govd),  go  out  in  tho  evening  and 
sfhnd  over  the  spars  of  a gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon, 
and  say — 

Alt  h«il  to  lh««j  DM^n,  all  hdl  ic  thr«, 

I I'ritli’is*,  touun.  re^rai  tu  nw 

TUt*  nijiht  w hu  mjr  hutbood  aluiU  t>«. 

Yon  must  prvseiilly  after  go  to  bod.  1 knew  two  gentle- 
women that  did  this  when  lliey  were  young  mauls,  and  they 
had  dreams  of  those  that  married  tiiem.’  Dr.  Jaiuie-son 
ha?!  quoted  lh»c  wunU  as  u&ed  in  Scotland,  iu  a difl'ereiit 
fonu. 

Tacitus,  in  his  ’Manners  of  the  anticnl  flermans,’  ob- 
serves  that  ‘tlicy  hold  their  mcelings  on  certain  days,  cither 
at  tlie  new  or  full  moon ; fur  they  consider  ihcso  the  most 
favourable  timc.s  for  entering  on  any  buaineiis.' 

Brand  quotes  Duclu-biio's  ‘ liiatory  of  England.'  p.  18, 
where,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  says,  ‘ Qunnd  ils  voyent  la 
nouvello  tune,  ils  (hTcbisscnt  les  geitoux  cl  recitenl 
rOruison  IXmtinieale,  a la  tin  tie  lu(|Ue)le  iU  disent  a haute 
vuix,  addressaiit  leiir  pandle  vers  elU-,  '*].ai>se  nous  aubsi 
sains  quo  tu  nous  as  trouvez ' w Inch  Vallancey  cunilrms  in 
his  ’Collectanea  de  Uebus  Ilibernici*,’  No.  xiii.,  p.  91. 
‘ The  vulgar  Irish  at  this  day  retain  un  adoration  tu  tho 
new  moon,  crossing  themselves,  and  saung  *A1ay  thou 
leaw  us  as  safe  as  thou  ba.«t  found  us.'  Park  ubsened  a 
similar  piociice  in  the  interior  of  .\(Viea  among  the  Man- 
dingoes. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  most  antient  and  most 
|Hipular  of  our  fciqHirstitiuns,  ia  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Numl>ers,  eh.  xv., 
V.  3i,  4kc.,  of  a nmn  vvIhi  wa.s  punishevl  with  death  for  g-alher- 
inir  Sticks  on  the  Subbuih-day. 

M(X)N  JsEKD  i.s  the  seed  of  various  kinds  of  Menisper- 
tnuni,  and  is  so  eallcd  on  account  of  ils  Ugure. 

M(X>K,  a name  given  to  cMensive  wa.stes  which  are  co- 
vered wiilt  heath,  and  the  soil  of  which  ronsi.sts  of  poor 
liglit  earth,  mixed  generally  wiih  a considerable  {lurtKm  of 
jHiat.  The  want  of  ferlility  in  moors  arises  elnellj  fmm  a 
defn-ieucy  or  siipcrabundaticc  of  moisture,  the  subsoil  being 
cither  too  jwruui  to  retain  it,  or  too  impervious  to  allow  it 
to  escape.  Both  extremes  occur  in  some  moor*,  which  are 
parched  up  in  dry  weather,  and  converted  into  a dark  mud 
by  any  contimiBnee  of  rain.  A considerable  portion  of  iron 
in  a stale  of  hydrate  is  also  generally  found  in  tin;  soil  of 
moor.-i,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  ex- 
cept heath,  furze,  and  other  coarse  plants,  which  almo^t 
entirely  cover  the  moors.  Tins  iron  is  carrieil  down  Uirough 
the  light  surfure-Boil,  and,  if  it  meets  with  a les.s  |K>rous 
oarlh  below,  is  frequently  deposited  in  a thin  layer,  cement- 
ing the  |iurticles  of  siliciuus  sand,  whieJri  are  carried  down 
wall  it,  ami  forming  w hat  is  called  tho  heaih'jwt  or  wo*.>r- 
band.  This  substance  is  perfectly  im|H!n'ioua  to  water,  and 
wherever  it  exists  in  a continuous  state,  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement arc  vain,  till  it  is  broken  through  or  removed, 
i'hc  roots  of  trees  oecaKionally  find  a passiigo  through  in- 
lenticcs  or  fracture*  of  Uie  pan,  and  then  often  grow  luxu- 
riantly. But  wherever  young  (r«»  arc  planted,  without 
the  precaution  of  breaking  tliiough  the  moorland,  lltey  in- 
variubly  fail,  and  disappoint  tho  expectation*  of  the  planter, 
who,  seeing  fine  large  trees  growing  around,  ualurBilv  ima- 
gined that  the  soil  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  If  tho 
stump  of  a large  tree,  which  has  been  cut  down,  is  grubbed 
up,  pieces  of  the  moor-baud  may  oAen  be  seen  ail  around 
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the  slotn,  at  a short  depth  bclcw  the  surface,  so  arranged  as 
to  show  evidently  that  the  lap-root,  having  found  an  aper- 
ture, and  extending  its  Bbres  downwards  into  a better  soil, 
has,  in  swelling,  broken  the  pan  and  pushed  it  aside.  When 
U)u  moor  cunsisis  of  a loose  peaty  earth  of  little  depth  in- 
cumbent on  a rock,  a^  is  iho  ca.'M)  in  many  mountainous 
countrit*,  no  art  can  fertiliie  it.  In  dry  weather  the  whole 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  a brown  powder  like  snuff, 
whlchbi'comesaspongypcatassoonasit  is  soaked  withrain. 
The  hardiest  heaths  and  mosses  atone  can  bear  this  alterna- 
tion; and  where  the  substratum  of  rock  is  not  broken  into 
crevices  through  which  the  roots  penetrate,  all  vegetation 
censes  except  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  have  brought  Torious 
earths  mixed  with  decnyofl  vcgelablo  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding lulls,  the  Run.xianc-e  dcpositerl  is  tnoslly  peat, 
which  is  uiw-ful  us  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
hilumen  and  carbon  which  it  contains.  When  the  peaty 
inatfcr  is  mixctl  with  a rousiderablo  portion  of  clay  and 
sand,  forming  a peaty  loam,  and  u convenient  outlet  can  be 
found  for  the  Kuperabundnnt  water,  it  is  very  capable  of 
improvement,  chk-lly  by  draininir,  burning,  and  liming. 
[Barren  Land.]  As  soon  ns  the  heath  is  destroyerl  by 
burning  it  together  with  a |v>rlion  of  the  surface,  and  llio 
pcat-b^  has  acquired  a certain  consistency  by  draining,  the 
upplication  of  hot  lime  will  enahU*  it  to  produce  poiaioes 
and  onU,  ami  the  peaty  matter  will  soon  be  convened  into 
a rich  soil,  abounding  ui  humus,  and  requiringonlyrcpcalcrl 
odttvaliou  to  become  extrcratdy  fertile.  [Prat.]  Much 
judmcnl  is  required  to  know  w lietber  a considerable  capital 
may  besafely  laidoulin  the  improvement  of  moors.  Insome 
cases  the  return  is  certain  and  very  considerable ; in  others 
the  capital  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Sometimes  extensive 
moors  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  farms  of  arable 
and  grassland,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  nckrlh 
of  Kngland;  sometimes  they  have  been  moat  advantage- 
ously planted  with  fi)rest-tre(^.  and,  where  there  is  a great 
extent  of  waste  and  a scanty  population,  this  is  generally 
the  most  certain  mo<lo  of  improving  a properly,  although 
the  return  is  slow  and  distant. 

A prudent  proprietor,  before  he  begins  expensive  im- 
provements, will  ao  well  to  have  his  wastes  carefully  exam-  | 
ine<l  by  a good  surveyor.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by 
boring  in  difTerent  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  foot. 
It  will  thus  -appear  whether  any  jiortion  can  be  readily  enfv- 
vorlcil  into  arable  land,  or  improved  as  pa.sturc,  or  w hether 
planiatiima  of  trees  may  be  safely  made.  The  division  of 
thewaste  into  flcldsby  deep  ditches  will  often  bo  sulVicicntto 
lay  them  dry ; if  not,  recourse  must  bo  had  to  draining. 
In  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  which  falls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the  sear  is 
always  more  than  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation,  and 
ditches  are  generally  indinpen^ablo  to  keep  the  surface  dry'. 
The  convenience  of  enclosures  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  to  advantage,  added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of 
wxsies  hy  ditches  and  hanks  an  invariahlo  preliminary  to 
culiivation.  Kx|K>nsi\o  draining  may  not  always  bo  expe- 
dient. where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor;  hut  wherever  there 
is  sufllcionl  loam,  either  immcdmlely  under  the  peat  or 
mixed  with  it,  and  liroo  can  be  oblainwl  at  a mwlerale  cost, 
the  soil  may  always  be  bninght  into  cultivation,  and  will 
fully  repay  any  judicious  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in  the  valleys, 
g«>od  eailli  may  be  found  at  a moderate  depth,  which,  being 
carted  un  the  moor,  will  materially  improve  the  surface.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  (he  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  lefl  so 
a considcvablo  time,  especially  if  there  is  any  aj'pearanco  of 
oclire  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure  to  the  air  and 
rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  r.iroonnto  of  iron  into  an 
oxide,  and  thus  render  it  innoxious.  The  earth  also  will 
absorii  fertilising  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much 
improveil.  It  may  then  bo  ploughcfl  in  with  a shallow  fur- 
row, and  incorporated  with  the  naluml  soil  by  harrowing. 
A small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will  bring  this  mix- 
luru  into  a productive  state. 

'3*hcre  ore  many  moors  which,  nlthough  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  as  arable  land,  may.  at  a comparatively 
small  expt-nse,  be  much  iroproveil  as  pasture  for  sheep  ami 
cattle,  ilic  principal  means  of  effecting  this  are.  iudicious 
draining  hy  ditches,  and  enclosing  tho  lUdds  with  hanks  or 
stouo  walli,  both  at  ihelter  for  tUc  slock  and  coDTcnicnco  of 


foeding.  TIic  hc.*ttli  may  bo  burnt  and  the  ashes  spreua 
about,  and  the  surface  having  been  scarified  to  tho  duptli  of 
a fuw  inchos,  some  grass-hoeds  suited  to  the  sufl  and  cli- 
mate may  sown.  Thu  surface  will  s<Km  show  a manifest 
change  by  tiio  increase  of  green  patches,  and  a subsequent 
liming  will  cumpletc  the  improvumunt.  ^Vhen  the  health 
of  tho  stock,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  fuod,  is  taken  into 
tho  account,  it  will  be  fouiul  thul  such  an  iiupruveinent  of 
moor-land  s<Km  repays  the  outlay. 

When  the  surface  of  tho  ground  is  very  uncvcMt  with 
proirmliug  rocks.  inlcrsperHUil  with  large  stones,  the  only 
improvement  which  can  bo  undertaken  is  to  plant  trees, 
chielly  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe,  which  w ill  ctow  well  if  put 
in  Judiciuubly.  Tho  plants  should  he  of  the  last  year  only, 
and  the  ground  where  they  arc  lobe  planted  should  be  well 
examined  tu  find  out  whether  ibcre  is  a moor-band  or  rock 
below.  Thu  first  must  be  broken  through,  whii'h  may  he 
eUmc  by  trenching  or  by  means  of  heavy-pointed  iron  l)ors 
thrust  into  tho  ground  with  considerable  fiircc,  wherever  a 
pkint  is  put  in.  If  there  is  a rock  below  with  si.x  inches  of 
earth  over  it,  provided  it  he  not  of  a very  compact  ami  wdid 
nature,  the  (Ir-trecs  will  grow  rapidly,  and  tho  roots  will 
find  crevices  to  strike  into.  A plantation  should  begin  in  a 
slieltcrcil  spot,  and  it  may  be  enlaced  every  year  ti>wnrds 
the  mote  exposctl  side.  Thus  even  the  highest  ami  bleak- 
est hills  may  in  time  be  covered  with  wimd,  and,  if  properly 
managcil,  cannot  fail  to  he  prulitablo.  [Bj.antations.] 

d/osf-Mm/  is  ofiuu  confounded  with  m<K>r ; but  it  is  very 
distinct  in  its  nature.  Moss-land  is  prmluced  by  tho  accu- 
mulaium  of  oijuntic  plants,  and  its  origin  is  chielly  vegeta- 
ble. When  it  has  a considerable  depth,  and  its  substance 
has  lost  all  power  of  vegetatimi,  it  forms  peat  bogs  of 
more  or  less  consistency,  as  tho  water  is  draincil  off  or 
retained  in  its  pores.  In  the  latter  cose  it  appears  like  a 
spongy  vegetable  mass,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibres, 
so  interwoven  as  to  form  a very  light  substance,  in  which 
water  isca.sdy  retnincil,  which  keeps  up  a kind  of  internal 
TCgutation,  by  which  the  quantity  of  thu  moss  is  gradually 
increased.  This  U the  substance  which  covers  the  surface 
of  hogs,  and  where  it  is  of  some  consistence  it  allows  a 
passage  over  them  [Boo] ; but  where  it  is  very  thin  and 
iooso  it  deceives  the  eye  by  an  appearance  of  solidity,  hko 
that  of  a smooth  green  pasture,  which  however  gives  way 
to  the  pressure  of  ilio  foot,  and  allows  it  to  sink  through  it 
with  very  littlo  resistance.  Tho  only  way  to  improve  moss 
I it  to  drain  it,  and  (hen  convert  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  soil,  hy  means  of  lime  and  press- 
ure. The  latter  is  effected  by  putting  on  a consiilerablo 
quantity  of  earth,  cspei'ially  sand  and  gravel,  which,  incoiqie- 
rating  with  the  mo!»s,  consolidates  it,  and  assists  tho  lime  in 
decomposing  tlie  vegetable  fibre.  After  this  it  becorae»i 
extremely  fertile,  producing  abundant  crop  of  potatoesand 
oats;  and  whenever  it  has  acquired  sulllcient  solidity  by 
the  treading  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  produce  got^l  cn>ps 
of  wheat,  or,  if  laid  down  to  grass,  give  abundance  of  hay 
and  pasture.  I'rees  do  not  thrive  in  mo:>sy  soil,  there  being 
toe  little  6i)]idilv  for  the  rmits,  and  tho  largo  trunks  wliich 
arc  fr^|Uontly  found  in  bogs  must  have  grown  beforo  llio 
moss  was  formofl.  This  may  bo  ca.-ity  iuiagincfj.  A 
wood  laid  lint  by  a storm  or  hurricane  may  obstruct  the 
natural  flow  of  ihu  waters,  and  cause  them  to  accumulate. 
The  prostrate  trees  l>ccDine  surrounded  bv  aquatic  planU, 
whieli  spreud  their  fibres  and  roots  freely  through  the  water, 
and.  decaying,  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the  trees  ai*o 
gradually  covered  and  buried  in  the  tnoss  till  future  geiio- 
rations  find  them,  when  tho  moss  or  bog  is  cxploreil  fi>r 
fuel  or  for  improvement.  Tho  frees  which  aru  found 
buried  in  ma'^.'^cs  frcqucnilv  show  evident  signs  of  having 
been  gradually  covereil.  The  upper  surface  is  uflcn  decayed 
and  uneven,  while  the  lower  shows  that  it  has  remained 
subincr^^ed  and  prtUected  from  the  contact  and  influence  of 
the  air,  and  thus  preserved  from  rotting. 

MOOIt-BUZZAUD,  the  English  name  for  Circus  rcru- 
ffifiotus  uf  Aldrovandus  aud  authors,  [Falconid.w,  vol.  x., 
p.  183.] 

MOOR-COCK,  one  of  the  names  of  tho  Rod  Crouse. 

MOOK-FOWi.,  one  of  tho  names  of  llio  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  common  English  name  for  tho  GW^r- 
nn/c,  or  lyaier-hen,  Fulica  rhl^*roj'US,  Linn. 

MOOR-TITLING,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Chick-sione^ 
Stfine  chdttcr,  i>l/mc-chaf,  Htone  smithy  and  Sionc-smick^ 
Sitrirolti  rtibicoh,  Bechst. 

MOOHEi  EDWARD,  a writer  uf  some  dramatic  and 
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poclicul  reputation,  was  born  m 1 7 J 2,  and  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a linen-draper,  which  he  followed  for  sometime  in 
Jxndon,  until  he  deserted  it  for  iho  pursuit  of  literature. 
Ho  marri^  a lady,  named  Hamilton,  of  a strong  poetical 
vein,  who  was  supposed  to  assist  him  in  his  writings.  His 
first  metrical  work  was  ‘Fables  for  the  Female  Sox,’ which, 
though  in  humour  and  elegance  far  inferior  to  lliose  of  Gay. 
hare  numbered  him.  by  their  pleasing  versification  and 
trell  pointed  morals,  among  the  happiest  imitators  of  that 
writer.  These  fables  were  luoceetled  by  * TlioTrial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,’  an  ingenious  roropUmontary  effusion  on  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  favourable  notice  frum  that 
nobleman. 

Moore’s  dramatic  pieces  were,  two  unsuccessful  comedies, 
* The  Foundling  ’ and  ‘ Gil  Bias  and  ‘The  Gamester,’  a 
tragedy,  which,  without  any  striking  touches  of  genius,  still 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  its  hold  on  the  feelings,  by 
a natural  and  affecting  exhibition  of  domestic  misery.  The 
la.1t  literary  undertaking  in  which  Moore  became  engaged 
wa.1  the  editorship  of  ' The  Wt>rld,’  a miscellaneous  weekly 
paper,  to  which  Lonls  Lyllclton  and  Chesterfield,  Horace 
Walpole,  find  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day  contri- 
buted. The  series  closed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  in  1 757. 

MOOUE,  Dk.  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  a miscel- 
laneous writer  than  a phpicinn,  was  the  son  of  a minister 
of  the  Scotch  church,  aud  was  born  at  Stirling  in  the  year 
1729.  In  his  youth,  after  having  studied  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  bo  ser%'e4l  for  a time  as  a medical  ofHcer  in  the 
Bntish  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-8,  and  subse(]uently  be- 
came Kurgeun  to  the  household  of  the  carl  of  Albemarle, 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Having 
passed  some  years  abroad  in  these  stations,  ho  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  entering  into  parlncrtthip  as  a surgeon,  set- 
tled at  Glangow,  from  whence,  offer  t.'iking  his  degree  as 
physicion,  lie  was  induced,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
the  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Continent,  in  the  joint 
rapacity  of  medical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.  With 
bis  charge  ho  spent  five  years  in  viMtling  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe;  and  returning  home  in  1778, 
and  establishing  himself  in  London,  he  gave  thu  result  of 
his  obsen-ations  of  foreign  countries  to  the  world  in  (wo 
lifwly  works,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,’  and  * in 
Italy.’  These,  his  first  literary  productions,  w*ero  followed 
bv  a volume  of  ‘Medical  Sketches,*  ond  by  • Zoluco.’  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  has  pow- 
erfully portrayed  the  dreadful  effects  of  iiidulgencc  upon 
a disposition  naturally  selfish  and  cruel.  His  succeeding 
works,  ' A Jfournal  of  a Residence  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1792,'  ' A View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 
of  the  French  Revolution,’  ‘ Edward.’ a novel.  ‘Mordaunt, 
or  Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Monners  in  various 
CounlrioH,'  and  an  edition  of  Smolloti's  works,  with  a me- 
moir of  the  author,  liod  upon  the  whole  inferior  merit.  His 
personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
estimable  and  pleasing  qualities;  the  knowledge  of  tho 
World  which  ho  hail  acquired  in  fiireign  travel  caused  his 
society  to  be  much  courted ; and  his  runvcrsalion,  aiifbd  by 
a rounlcnaiiro  full  of  expression,  w'a.s  dislinguished  by  tlie 
same  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  the  same 
■hrcwdncHB  of  remark  and  caustic  humour,  which  appear 
in  bis  writings.  He  died  at  Richmond,  near  London,  in 
1802. 

A complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore’s  works  in  seven  vo- 
lumes, with  an  apparently  accurate  Memoir  of  bis  Life,  by 
Robert  Anderion,  M.D.,  wa.s  publishetl  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1820. 

MOORE.  SIR  JOHN,  a lieutenant-general  and  knight 
of  the  bath,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  olficers  of 
modern  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  ’ Zeluco.’ 
He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  17C1,  and  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  aristocratic  connections  fnnncd  by  his  father  secured 
his  rapid  advancement ; and  before  he  found  the  earliest 
occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merit,  he  had  already  been 
some  years  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  Lanark  distiict  of  boroughs.  It  was  in  the 
descent  of  the  British  troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  in  con- 
cert with  the  patriotic  Paoli,  thol  Moore  first  distinguisheti 
himself;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1796,  in  Ireland  during  the  rel>ellion  of  1798,  and  in  the 
disastrou*  expedition  to  Holland  in  tho  following  year,  in 


which  be  received  two  severe  wounds,  he  fully  established 
fur  himself  the  reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise. A more  auspicious  duty  now  awaited  him;  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  he  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  army,  and  highly 
distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  hU  services  in  this 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded,  ho  was  de- 
servedly created  a knight  of  the  bath. 

On  tho  recommencement  of  hostilities,  after  the  short 
peace  of  1802.  Moore  was  usefully  employed,  by  his  own 
desire,  in  a camp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  coast,  in 
training  bis  own  and  several  other  regiments  ns  light  in- 
fantry ; and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned  light  divi- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsular 
Wot  was  afterwards  oimposod,  gave  by  their  achievements 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  sv^tein  on  which  they  had 
been  instructed  in  the  school  of  Moore.  The  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  movement,  which  he  had  substituted  fur  some 
of  Iho  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics,  wore  found  as  de- 
sirable and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  service  of 
the  infantry  as  for  liglit  troops  alone ; and  these  ira- 
provcinents  have  accordingly  been  incorporated  into  the 
existing  regulations  for  the  exercises  of  the  British  army. 

From  the  business  of  tactical  instruction,  Moore  was 
called  to  more  active  service ; and  after  being  for  some  time 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  he  was  sent,  in  May, 
I8US,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  about  10,000  men,  to  Sweden, 
with  a view  of  aiding  tho  gallantbut  unreasonable  sovereign 
of  that  countr)',  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  in  the  defeoco  of 
hut  dominions  against  the  designs  of  Na|K>loon.  On  this 
arduous  mission,  lie  became  involved  in  a serious  dispute 
with  the  eccentric  king,  from  which  he,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  extricated  himself  and  bis  troops;  and  bo  relumed 
with  them  to  England  at  that  crisis  m the  war  against 
France,  which  opened  to  tlio  British  arms  a new  field  of 
action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula:  a field  destined  to  witness 
his  calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  fall,  and  to  immor- 
talise at  once  his  misfortunes  ond  his  glor}'. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August,  1808,  too  late  to 
share  in  tlie  battle  of  Vimiero:  but  offer  tbe  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  recall  of  tho  British 
generals  who  had  negotiated  the  Convention  of  Cmtra,  be 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  which,  to  tbe 
number  of  5000  cavalr)'  and  30,000  infantry,  was  iiitcnd'.'d 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula  against  tho  French  invaders.  Of  this  auxiliary 
arrov,  jiart  was  to  arrive  direct  from  England  under  Sir 
David  l^ird,  and  to  land  at  Coruna,  while  tlic  greater  pro- 

fiorlion,  composed  of  troops  already  in  Portugal,  was  Xa  be 
ed  by  Sfooro  himself  to  the  scene  of  operations.  He  accord- 
ingly began  his  march  from  lusbon  in  October.  1808:  but  he 
had  scarcely  entered  Spain  before  tbe  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  their  norllicrn  lino 
utterly  extinguishetl  the  prospect  of  a successful  campaign. 
On  a false  reiiort  that  the  direct  northern  road  through 
Almeida,  by  which  his  infantry  had  advanced.  \va»  impassa- 
ble for  artillerv,  ho  had  imprudently  been  induced  to  send 
his  cavalry  and  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  by  a circuitous 
•outhem  ruute  through  Badajoe ; to  the  north,  a long  tract  of 
country  still  divide<l  him  from  the  troops  which  had  landed 
under  Baird  at  Coruna ; and  with  forces  thus  widely  dis- 
jointed, ho  found  himself  exposed  to  tl>o  assaults  of  victori- 
ous and  rapidly  advancing  French  armies  of  immense  nu- 
merical superiority.  In  thU  critical  position,  he  remained 
fur  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urgeil  by  his  own 
desponding  views  of  the  contest  to  retreat  into  Portugal, 
and  goaded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  British  ambassa 
dor  in  Spam,  Mr.  Frorc,  to  mlvancc,  with  assurances  that 
his  presence  might  yet  preserve  Madrid  from  falling  into 
the  nands  of  the  enemy.  The  surrender  of  tlint  capital 
soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  ambo-Hsudor’s  illusions:  yet 
the  intelligence  was  followed  by  sumo  indoeuiivc  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  British  general  against  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  enemy  umicr  Soult,  until  he  suddenly  ascer- 
tained that  tlio  whole  of  the  disposable  French  armies  in 
tho  Peninsula  were  gathering  to  surround  him.  Rejecting 
all  hope  of  tho  defence  of  Portugal,  he  commenced  a rapid, 
if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Coruna:  the  sufferings  and 
disorders  of  which,  conducted  as  H was  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountainous  region  of  Gal- 
licia,  will  long  be  remembered  in  our  roililary  annals.  Its 
disasters  wore  closed,  on  tbe  )6th  of  January,  18U9,  by  the 
battle  of  Coruna,  in  which  the  troops,  though  previously  tu 
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•U  appeannee  ex)iauite<l  and  disorganiaed,  were  reanimated, 
by  tue  exertion  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own  native 
valour,  to  inflict  a decisive  repulse  upon  thoir  pursuers. 
Tlieir  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander:  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  may  chal* 
lenge  and  support  a comparison  with  the  roost  illustrious 
examples  of  heroism  in  antiont  and  modern  tiroes,  with  the 
last  moments  of  an  Hpaminondas,  a Bayard,  or  a Wolfe. 
He  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  the  mental  agony 
which  he  had  lulTered  in  so  disastrouf  a retreat ; he  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  the  enemy  were  beaten  ; he 
reroindml  his  sorrowing  friends  * that  he  had  always  wished 
to  die  in  that  and  his  expiring  wortls  breathed  a 

hope  that  ' the  people  of  England  would  bo  satisfied — that 
his  country  would  do  him  justice.’ 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  m which 
Moore  had  so  gallantly  fallen  were  canvassed  after  the 
event  with  all  the  % irulcnce  of  faction  by  conflicting  parties, 
who  either  desired  to  shift  the  blame  of  failure  from  the 
government  on  the  general,  or  to  transfer  it  from  him  to  his 
employers.  Scarcelv  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
delermino  Moore’s  claims  to  the  character  of  on  able  com- 
mander, been  impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.  The 
noble  and  graceful  virtues  of  his  private  life,  his  loAy  and 
generous  sense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  for- 
getfulness of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  even  his  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny.  In  stations  of  subordinate  command,  he  had  also 
unquestionably  dUplayed  very  considerable  talents,  and  a 
Iierfcct  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  his  profession.  But 
until  the  campaign  of  1B08-9  he  bad  never  hold  the  chief 
command  in  tno  field ; and  the  fact  whether  he  possessed  the 
highest  qualities  of  military  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.  He  was  placed  in  a posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  diflloully ; with  an  army,  which,  though 
full  of  courage,  was  young  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  pri- 
vation; with  an  inexperienced  staff,  and  a commissariat 
wretchedly  defective ; witliout  the  means  of  obtaining  either 
information  or  supplies,  in  a country  where  warfare  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  attended  by  peculiar  difliculties ; called  upon 
to  aid  a nation  as  full  of  blind  presumption  and  ignorance, 
as  its  rulers  were  of  imbecility  and  I reachery ; and  opposed 
to  armies  ably  commanded,  thoroughly  organised  in  every 
department,  long  seasoned  to  warfare,  and  immensely  supe- 
rior in  numbers.  These  were  difficulties  under  which  any 
but  the  commander  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  bia  own  comprehensive  intellect 
was  sure  to  sink ; and  tliat  Moore  was  not  found  equal  to 
them  is  no  more  a subject  of  reproach  upon  his  zealous  and 
gallant  spirit,  than  that  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
the  genius  of  a Fabius  or  a Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact 
that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in  himself,  in  every  adversity, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  greatest  commanders,  and  be-  i 
longs  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.  He  disbelieved 
in  his  own  ability,  and  overrated  that  of  bis  opponents. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  fore- 
saw only  disasters : ho  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and 
decided  upon  nothing  but  failure.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
Ion  has  generously  said,  that  he  could  discover  only  one 
errvir  in  Moore's  campaign,  in  not  providing  for  retreat  when 
ho  advanced  against  Suult:  but  the  neglect  of  preparation 
foran  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement  ttirough  the 
strong  country  of  Gallicia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
absence  of  all  hopefulness,  which  bad  already  pronounced 
Portugal  iUelf  indefensible.  How  the  events  of  thefullowing 
campaigns  refuted  this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said;  but 
Moore,  in  his  despair  and  dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned 
every  thought  except  the  preservation  of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  dishonour  is  sufficient 
to  redi-em  all  the  errors,  if  such  tliere  were,  which  had 
attended  hit  career ; and  it  sliould  over  bo  gratefully  re- 
membered to  his  glory^that,  when  there  were  those  under 
his  command  at  Coruna  who  darnl  to  utter  hints  of  a con- 
vention with  the  French  for  obtaining  permission  to  embark 
unmolested,  he  indignantly  spurned  the  proposal,  as  un- 
worthy of  a British  army  which,  amidst  all  its  sufferings, 
had  never  known  defeat.  11c  welcomed  indeed  a battle  as 
the  surest  means  of  clearing  every  stain  from  the  dubious 
character  of  his  retreat;  he  was  ax  doubtless  of  victoiy  on 
the  coast  at  Coruna,  as  he  had  been  apprehensive  or  de- 
struction in  the  interior  of  Spain  ; and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  Qrmness,  he  put  a seal  with  his  blqod  to  a whole 
}ife  of  magrAnimous  devotion. 


The  personol  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  written 
at  some  length  in  a memoir  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Gleig’s  ‘Dives  of  British  Military  Commanders;'  and 
more  recently,  in  a Life  of  him,  by  his  brother,  in  2 vols. 
8V0.,  18.14:  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  cam- 
paign may  be  found  in  the  justificatory  * Narrative  ’ of  liis 
brother  (London,  4to.,  1 809),  and  in  a criticism  on  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  * Quarterly  Review  ;*  in  Colonel  Sir 
John  Jones’s  ‘ Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  the  drat  volume  of  Colonel  Napier’s  * History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,'  which  the  author,  a zealous  and 
! ardent  partisan,  luu  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Moore, 
and  to  the  able  dufenre  of  his  operations. 

MOORISH  ARCHlTECrURE,  otherwise  the  Mores- 
que style,  that  variety  of  Saracenic  or  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture practised  by  the  Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  of 
which  many  exquisite  remains  in  that  country,  at  Cordova, 
Granada,  &c.  [Ai.haubra],  still  attest  both  their  skill  and 
taste.  Although  some  have  spoken  very  slightingly  of  this 
st>le  as  exceedingly  fanciful  and  capricious,  by  others  it  has 
been  rapturously  extolled  as  the  most  poetical  and  fairy- 
like  BDfwies  of  architecture,  and  highly  chamcterislic  of  a 
redned,  luxurious,  and  imaginative  people;  and  although  it 
must  bo  confessed  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  formed  according  to  connislent  prin 
ciplesof  taste,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  a strong  national 
physiognomy.  One  of  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  fc.'itures 
IS  iUckorat-thoe  arch^  or,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed,  iUecretcent  arch^  because  it  resembles  that  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility expreiuily  adopted  in  imitation  of  it.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, at  once  ami  naturally  accounts  for  a form  that  is 
else  very  unlikely  to  have  suggested  itself,  or  to  have  origi- 
nated  in  any  purpose  of  construction ; so  fur  thorofore  tliis 
hypothesis  of  ours— for  we  have  not  borrowed  it  from  any 
one  else — has  something  like  a plausible  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  roligious  symbol  may  be  recognised 
in  the  smaller  curves  or  scallopings  which  frequentiv  serrate 
or  indent  the  outline  of  the  arch  itself,  and  from  wlitch.  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  tho  cusps  that  form  the  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  &c.  in  Gothic  architecture,  though  certainly  not  out 
of  respect  to  the  symbol  of  IslamUm.*  To  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  again,  wo  should  point  at  having  directly 
suggested  the  crescent  or  bulbous  dome,  so  character- 
istic a form  of  that  feature  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  outline  or  section  of  the  latter  accords  to  strikingly 
with  the  curvature  of  the  other  (tlte  one  being  constructed 
at  its  base,  the  other  at  its  span),  that  wo  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a merely  accidental  coincidence,  espeoially 
as  such  fonn  of  dome  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  other 
wise  than  by  some  intention  of  the  kind ; and  more  particu- 
larly if  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be  recoivea  as  the 
prototype  for  such  feature  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 
So  far  from  its  being  altc^ether  capricious,  this  style  appears 
to  exhibit  a singular  degree  of  intention  and  consistency, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  architectonic, 
or  to  nave  l^n  dictated  by  constructive  principles.  It  is 
true  the  bulbous  dome  does  not  exactly  belong  to  Moorish 
architecture,  but  rather  to  the  latter  Mohammedan,  still 
we  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  in  our  estimate  of  tlie 
style  generally ; and  we  may  further  remark,  that  domes  of 
such  shape  bear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Oriental  tur- 
ban, which  form  of  head-dress  may  possibly  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  a taste  in  favour  of  a similar-shaped  covering 
or  head  to  a mosque  or  other  building : and  wo  may  observe 
that  the  term  Glavi,  or  head,  is  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  moaning  of  a dome  or  cupola. 

Although  the  horse-shoe  arch  U a peculiar,  by  no  moans 
however  is  it  a constant  feature  in  the  style,  or  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  arches ; on  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  varieties,  comprising  tho  pointed  horse- 
shoe, and  others,  as  is  shown  in  tho  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  1 is  an  example  of  the  crescent  or  borse-shoc  form, 
having  tho  centre  c on  the  diameter  of  tho  arch  raised 
above  the  chord  or  spring  of  the  curve  (the  dotted  line),  and 
consequently  tho  curve  itself  is  greater  than  a semicircle. 
Tho  same  figure  further  exemplifies  some  differences  of 
application,  the  side  or  half  A showing  the  arch  supported 
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on  columni,  llie  oilier  without  column* : be*iile*  wbirli  it  illu*- 
tratm  oihor  variations ; I'or  on  Ibo  wiilo  U ibc  bead  of  the  arcli 
ii  closed  over  a M|uare-bca<UHl  aperture  not  wider  than  the 
anan  or  chord ; whereas  on  the  side  A ibo  oj>ciiiin;  belwt'cn 
IDC  columns  is  as  wide  as  the  diumoler  of  the  arch  iUcil  io 
Us  greatest  width  through  the  u'utrc  c* 


Ffs-  2 Is  an  instance  of  a pointed  erc^ront  arch,  it  being 
struck  from  two  centre**,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  are 
elevated  above  tho  line  of  the  impost,  or  sprin".  fmra  which 
ihecuiTcootnincnres.  Thisfi;iuro  also  exhibits  two  varieties 
of  decorations,  both  of  them  bv  scalloping ; one  half  being 
scalloped  on  the  intradu^,  or  c<lge  of  ibu  arch  itstdf;  and  in 
the  other,  the  extrados,  or  outer  circumference,  being  so  cul, 
or  more  properly  sjH'aking.  the  edge  of  ibo  face  of  the  wall 
within  which  the  arch  recc<los;  of  which  kind  is  tho  gate 
in  what  is  called  the  Casa  del  C'arlKin  at  Granada. 

The  next  example  is  of  what  tnay  be  called  the  cusped  or 
scalloped  arch,  strictly  so  termed,  the  outline  being  pnwured 
by  intersecting  semicircles,  similar  to  tho  trcfoil-hcadeil 
compartments  in  our  Gttihic  windows;  but  beyond  that 
general  resemblance,  which  certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion  tliat  tho  Cotliic  style  borrowed  something  from  tbc 
Saracenic,  tho  character  is  altogether  dilTercnt,  not  only 
bornusc  it  is  hero  the  whole  arch  w hich  is  so  shaped,  tn> 
stead  of  merely  a siihtlivision  within  a larger  opening,  but 
also  both  on  ammnt  of  the  external  moulding  follon  ing  the 
same  form,  and  of  quite  a difforciit  morlc  of  decoration.  In 
Gothic  an-hitecture  the  spandrels,  or  triangular  spaces  be* 
tween  the  foils,  arc  panelled  with  splayoil  surfaces  unitiug 
in  the  centre.  Arches  of  (he  kind  hero  shown  occur  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  where  they  rest 
upon  columns  which  both  m their  capitals  and  shalh*  bear 
considerable  siniilaritv  to  Corinthian  ones,  except  that  they  arc 
shortor  and  without  hoses,  and  arc  thereforo  very  different 
from  Ihc  slender  pillars  pcculior  to  Arabian  arcUiWturo. 


Fis-  4 exhibits  an  example  of  such  pillars,  and  nlso 
aimilTcr  variety  of  Moorish  arches  (from  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  in  tho  Alhambra)  very  uuhko  any  of  the  preceding 


specimens,  it  licing  circular-headed,  and  xtilM,  that  is,  it 
is  eonsidcrnbly  more  than  a semicircle,  its  height  in  fact 
almost  erntnl  to  its  hrcadih,  but,  instead  of  contracting 
downwartls,  like  the  horsc-shoc  form,  it  is  continued  down 
straight  to  the  whereby  the  arch  or  semicircle  has 

the  np|H:arance  of  being  raised  or  sfUtcif,  and  made  loftier 
than  the  arch  itself  would  else  he.  It  also  cxhihiis  another 
peculiarity  which  tho  Arabs  scorn  greatly  to  liave  affeeted, 
namely,  ^rteUing,  or  resting  arches  upon  brackets  which 
servo  as  their  imjiosts;  owing  towliicli  such  arches  have 
tho  appearance  of  being  suspended  over  the  opening  below, 
which  becomes  wider  and  tbc  sup(M>rt  or  pillar  slenderer  in 
proportion  to  the  projection  given  to  the  corbels. 

The  above  will  sumco  to  show*  the  principal  varieties,  in 
which  w'c  have  chiefly  allendcd  to  the  form  of  the  arclies 
themselves,  without  attempting  In  show*  detail  and  decora- 
tion, to  which  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  justice 
upon  so  contracted  a scale,  although  it  may  serve  for  more 
explanation.  As  supplcmenlaty  however  to  what  has  been 
said,  it  should  he  ohseircd  as  one  characteristic  of  the  stylo, 
that  ivhatever  their  shape,  or  however  appliisl,  arches  are 
generally  placed  within  a siiuaro-hcadod  panel  or  compart- 
ment, v.iriously  ornamenleih  and  fri'qucnlly  surrounded 
with  a margin  or  border  similar  to  the  square  label  in  Gothic 
archileclurc  (sec  Gothic  AKcmTrrTi.'RK,  page  3-2fi,  cut,  for 
instance  of  a highly  enriched  compartmcnl  in  which  the 
arch  is  sotj.  SoiooiiiQcs  ihero  arc  two  margini  labclij 
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•nd  the  speco  botvecn  them  is  fllleU  up  either  with  mscnp-  florid,  too  prodigal,  too  tnjloled,  and  oTerlald  with  ornament, 
tiuiis  or  other  decoration.  This  mode  however  was  confine  it  well  descr^’cs  to  be  studied,  if  not  to  be  copied,  as  many 
to  large  arches,  not  supported  upon  columns,  but  forming  ideas  may  be  derived  from  it,  fur  novel  combinations  both  of 
an  o|tcning  through  a wall,  for  a gate  or  door;  and  it  was  forms  and  colours.  And  for  such  study  we  mav  here  point 
for  such  purposes  that  the  crescent  arch  was  chielly  used,  out  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  splendid  work  on  the  ‘Alhambra,’ 

Sarticuiariy  for  entrances  to  mosques.  These  were  further  and  Hesseiner’s  ‘ Anibihclio  Bauverzierungen  ;*  in  both  of 
Ulinguished  by  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  archivoU  whicli  publications  the  plates  exhibit  the  original  colours, 
or  bonier  surrounding  the  arch;  and  which  was  Bumelimes  Lattice  or  open  trolUs>\vork  was  aiioiher  fertile  source  of 
equal  to  the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  iho  curve.  In  some  embellishincnt,  and  was  very  much  akin  to  the  pcrfoiaicd 
instances  the  whole  archivoU  was  uaifomily  decorated;  in  tracery  frequently  met  with  in  Gothic  buildings.  In  this 
others  only  at  internals,  or  on  the  allernalo  voussoirs  or  respect  the  two  styles  display  great  similarity  of  taste,  dis* 
arch'Stones,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  B,  tinguisliing  themselves  herein  from  almost  every  other; 
fig.  1.  notwithstanding  that  cacli  Iras  a peculiar  character  of  its 

Pillars  arc  in  general  of  cxcectlingly  slender  proportions,  own.  This  species  of  ornamental  work  is  supposed  by  some 
almost  to  apparent  insecurity,  and  certainly  by  far  loo  much  to  hove  been  derived  from  netting  sus]>cnded  before  aper- 
so  to  satisfy  those  who  acknowledge  no  other  standard  of  tures  in  order  to  exclude  insects;  and  in  Arabian  archiiec- 
bcauiy  than  classical  architecture.  Yet  the  lightness  thus  ture  ilccrtainlv  partakes  far  more  of  the  character  of  net* 
produced  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  llie  cha-  work  than  Gothic  tracery  dues,  the  interstices  being  smaller, 
rocter  of  Chinese  architecture,  where,  owing  to  the  naked  and  the  design  tilling  the  wholo  of  one  aperture;  whereas 
poverty  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  the  style  of  erobeliisli'  in  the  Gothic  style  the  ornamental  tracery  is  confined  to 
ment,  it  degenerates  into  tlimsiness;  whereas  in  tho  Moorish  the  heads  of  w indows.  Besides  which,  the  character  of 
or  Arabian  style  the  lightness  of  particular  forms  tends  Arabian  tracery — if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it— ‘is  alto* 
rather  to  heighten  the  general  luxuriance.  Some  have  gether  different,  it  being  comimscd  of  straight  lines,  fre- 
imagined  that  this  element  of  slenderness  in  regard  to  Qucnlly  so  dispoK'd  as  tu  form  stars  in  some  paiis  of  tbo 
pillars  indicates  a lent  origin  of  the  style;  and  that  while  desigti.  As  far  as  an  idcaof  the  [>eeuliaritics  of  the  style  iu 
the  pillars  themselves  were  fashioned  in  imitation  of  the  this  respect  can  be  formed  from  a single  specimen,  Uic  ex* 
poles  which  supported  the  awning,  tho  idcaof  the  latter  ample  liero  annexed  (on  the  nuiluuity  of  Hessomer)  of  a 
was  in  a inoasurc  kept  up  by  the  general  decoration  of  portion  of  a window  in  the  mo:><;uo  of  Hakim  at  Cairo,  may 
various  devices  in  mosaic  work,  and  painted  stucco,  or  beef  some  assistaace.  The  jioltern  is  rich  and  playful;  anil 
glazed  tiles,  which  gave  to  the  w'hulc  the  semblance  of  being 
covered  vrith  richly-patterned  carpeting  or  embroidered 
tapestry  ; not  indeed  in  exact  imitation  or  so  at  to  aim  at  Fig.  6. 
iUu.siuti.  but  with  just  that  de:;rcc  of  adherence  to  a pruto- 
tyt>e  which  is  observable  in  all  arlist-likc  architectural  de* 
coiuliun.  This  tent-Uke  character  was  further  kept  up  by 
cuncaie  ceilings  and  cu)K)la.s, emblazoned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  wholo  surface  was  fre<piciilly  bmidered  over 
willi  docoratiun,  which  com»iste<l  ulniost  entirely  of  orna- 
nieniul  pattcins  compoMnl  either  of  foliage  or  geometrical 
figures,  though  occasionally  with  an  intermixture  o fh. 

Tile  decorations  of  the  former  class  have  given  rise  to  the 
iniKlern  term  Arnbfsqucs,  ns  indicating  scroll-work  and 
foliage  ornuiiicnt  filling  up  a frieze  or  compartment,  although 
it  is  not  very  c<*rrcctly  applied,  being  usually  intended  to 
express  a combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  foruis, 
human  figures  and  those  of  birds  and  ({uadrupeds  terminat- 
ing in  foliage  and  llowcrs : whereas  no  such  mixture  occurs  nulwithstanding  that,  aUhough  regular,  it  appears  at  first 
in  Anibiati  urt-hitecture,  all  imitation  of  the  human  nr  even  sight  to  ho  rather  complicated,  will  hu  found  to  he  cuni|Hi!;:od 
animal  shape  bi-iiig  inlerdiciuHl  by  tlio  Muliaininedan  hiw.  of  merely  a repetition  of  the  same  forms,  yet  producing  a 
Tlieir  geometrical  patterns  exhibit  singular  beauty  and  com-  constant  variety,  according  as  tho  luzonge  or  the  star  is 
plexity,  inexhaustible  variety  of  combinations,  and  a won-  fixed  upon  by  the  eye  as  the  centre  from  which  the  rest  of 
derftil  degree  of  hamumiuus  iutrioacy.  arising  out  of  very  the  pattern  diverges. 

MinpIceletiK-iUs;  towliichniustlieaddcdlhevarietyproduced  Of  perforated  battlements  and  parapets,  this  style  fur* 
by  colour  aUu,  whereby  the  same  arrangements  of  lines  and  nishes  some  exceedingly  rich  and  tastofiil  specimens,  al* 
figure^  c.iuld  be  greatly  divcrsificil.  Hence  though  appa-  though  not  among  the  icmains  of  Moorish  ai^iitoeture  m 
rcntly  <|uitc  umneuniiig,  and  inlciolud  only  to  gnitify  the  Spain.  Several  of  them  are  exceedingly  intricate  and  do* 
CM-.  siiL-h  L-mbciiishnu-iit  munt  have  itowerfully  recotninended  licatu  also,  and  may  thureforc,  almost  without  exa^^mlior.. 
itself  to  a people  huili  irnagiiiutivu  and  contemplative,  and  I bo  cumparc«l  to  laee-work  as  seen  against  the  sky.  Of  ibis 
whose  fancy  wx>uld  find  < ceui  uijun  in  patiently  traeing  and  I kind  are  the  para(>ct3  of  tho  mosques  Lashar  and  Akmer 
unm\cUing  the  nmnirold  intricacies  niid  invohements,  the  I at  Cairo,  which  in  sonic  parts  have  perforated  battlements 
iuazc3  of  w lmt  at  iir>t  ^iuht  looks  hkc  a mere  labyrinth,  until  < of  fanciful  outline  rising  above  tho  general  {larapct  of  open 
its  scheme  unfi-lds  itself;  hut  merely  momentarily  as  it  were,  | work.  Curves,  forming  pointed  horse-shoo  arches,  occur  in 
being  again  lo:st  when  attenticm  is  diverted  from  ittopartinu*  I some  of  the  patterns  ; further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to 
lur  p:irt>.  It  is  on  this  nmmnt  that  llcssemer  assigns  so  ' pretend  to  describe  them,  except  it  be  to  remark  that  tho 
very  high  a value  to  Arai.<i:in  decoration,  as  being  strictly  stono-workis  very  slender,  and  the  open  spaces  large  in  pro- 
oniamciitai  and  strikingly  cliaracteiislic.  portion,  and  that  the  ribs  or  stems  of  waicb  the  furiuer  is 

One  very  pres alent  and  very  peculiar  element  of  Arabian  composed  have  something  the  reserahonce  of  being  inter* 
cU’coraliou  the  use  of  iuscrijjtions  cv  i<lently  with  reference  Woven,  one  passing  alternately  before  and  bcliiud  the  next, 
to  their  ornamental  effect.  So  far  there  is  a very  striking  after  the  fashion  of  wicker-work. 

anabytry  belwocn  the  practice  of  the  Moslems  and  that  of  K(jual  fhney  and  diversity  of  invention  are  shown  in  tl>o 
tho  uniicnt  Egyptians:  if  the  latter  covered  the  walls  of  dcvicesof  mosaiesand  nnvemenU,  many  of  which  appear  cx- 
their  edifices  with  hieroglyphics,  the  others  iiiscriheil  theirs  cecdinglyclabonile.  nliliough,  when  analysed,  they  are  found 
no  los  profusely  with  M-nlences;  and  the  characters  of  to  be  vWy  simple  in  principle:  for  instance,  some  patterns 
their  ordimirv'  writing,  elegant  and  fanciful  in  themselves,  exhibiting  octagons,  stars,  and  other  figures,  are  produced 
were  as  studmusily  ornate  and  calligraphic  as  possible;  and  merely  by  series  of  zigzag  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
so  well  clo  they  harmonise  wiili  the  rest,  as  to  seem  to  be-  right  angles,  different  combinations  being  obtained  accord 
long  to  the  embellishment,  ami  to  have  suiUcient  value  as  ing  as  the  points  of  the  zigzags  are  turned  from  or  towards 
such  independent  of  their  meaning.  Neither  was  the  cffcctt  each  other.  Among  the  othfif  ornaments  which  mark  this 
of  colouring  and  gilding  wanting  to  set  off  tho  inscriptions  sty  le,  the  honeycomb  fretwork  and  slaloctitos-like  drops,  or 
in  the  most  brilliant  iimmier.  In  short,  even  by  those  who  |H?ndenls  of  ceilings  and  roofs,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
Consider  much  of  it  to  have  Irccn  in  false  taste,  architectural  also  the  small  star-shaped  apertures  cut  in  a sloping  direc- 
decoration  must  bij  allowed  to  have  been  carried  by  the  ikjii  through  the  domes  or  vaults  over  baths,  for  the  pur- 
Arabians  to  a very  high  pitch  ; and  although  it  may  be  too  pueu  of  admitting  only  a subduod  d^rec  of  light.  Thusa 
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Utter  tmut  be  allowed  to  be  a highly  pleasing  and  in> 
genious  contrivance;  and  if,  in  regard  to  the  other  eo' 
richmonts,  there  was  oflcniimes  too  lavish  a prorllnlity,  it 
was  almost  uniformly  ocrompaniofl  by  a powerful  degree  of  i 
the  (loetical  and  pU'luivsquu.  | 

Tlie  above  ore  the  principal  characteristic  elements  of 
the  style  generally,  but  all  of  them  do  not  enter  into  every 
design.  Domes  and  minarets  [Mi.'<arkt].  fur  instance,  are 
Allures  almost  conllned  to  mosques  and  other  religious 
edifices.  Instead,  too,  of  being  employed  singly,  domes 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  great  profusion,  there  being, 
besides  the  principal  one,  a number  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
tinies  according  and  at  others  contrasting  with  it  in  shape. 
Variety  and  contrast  were  further  greatly  increased  by  the 
lolly  and  slender  forms  of  minarets  being  opposed  to  the 
swelling  curves  of  domes;  owing  to  which  combination, 
buildings  in  this  style  oAen  exhibit  a very  striking  pic* 
turesqueness  of  outline. 

Such  features  however  do  not  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Mtxirish  architecture  within  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ex* 
ternaliy  they  are  rather  plain  than  at  all  remarkable  for 
richness:  even  tho  Alhambra  itself,  rargeous  as  it  is  in  its 
courts  and  lialls,  bears  on  its  outside  less  the  character  of  a 
alace  than  of  a fortress  composed  of  irregular  masses  of 
uildingand  square  towers  of  various  dimensions,  forming 
an  ensemble  wild,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  eminently  cha- 
ractehstic  ami  iiupiv>sive.  A certain  severity  and  solidity 
likewise  dislinguUh  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  belongs 
to  the  earlier  epoch  of  the  style,  it  having  been  erected  in 
the  first  centu^  after  the  Moors  had  esiubh'^lie*!  themselves 
in  Spain.  It  is  an  insulated  oblong  building,  extending  . 
6'JO  feet  from  north  to  south,  including  a S]iarious  court  at ' 
its  north  end  or  side.  Tho  interior  presents  almost  a forest 
of  jasper  and  other  marble  columns,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  dividing  the  plan  into  eleven  aisles  in 
one  direction  (3j0  feet  in  length),  and  thirty-five  in  the 
other.  In  that  division  of  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
imams  and  chiefs  was  the  great  kibiii,  or  sanctuary  (in  which 
the  Korfin  was  doposi(ctl),  an  octagon  covered  with  a dome 
shaped  out  of  a single  block  of  stone  ;*~tlie  mihnU),  or  pul- 
pit. and  the  mo/rr»ra,  or  khalifs  seat  AHer  the  conquest 
of  the  city  in  1236,  by  San  Ferdinand,  this  mosque  was 
converted  into  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
character  of  the  interior  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
erection  of  a Gothic  choir  in  its  centre.  As  a splendid  work 
of  a later  epoch  of  the  style,  Cordova  could  once  boast  of 
the  palace  called  tho  Az-ialirk.  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  by  the  celebrated  Abd-cl*rliaman  HI., 
the  eighth  Umeyyali  sovereign  of  Spam.  Of  this  edi- 
fice, which  was  at  the  distance  ot  about  two  leagues 
from  the  city,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  its  fornier 
miignificencc,  except  llic  descriptions  given  of  it  by  Mo- 
hammedan writers  according  to  which  it  was  adornetl 
with  four  thousand  marble  ])illars  and  had  walls  oiid  pave- 
ments of  the  same  malcnsl.  The  siimpiiiousncss  ascribed 
to  the  edifice  and  its  fountains  and  baths  might  pats  for 
mere  Oriental  hv|ierbolisin,  were  it  not  llut  the  evidence 
still  afforded  by  the  .Alhambra,  an<l  by  parts  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Seville,  removes  tho  suspicion  of  exaggeration ; or  rather, 
the  exuberant  beauties  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter  siruc- 
tures  greatly  surpass  anything  the  most  florid  description 
can  picture  to  tho  mind.  The  Alliatnbra,  the  residence  of 
tho  Moorish  kings  ofCrranada,  is  supposed  by  some  to  havo 
been  founded  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Albamar,  the  first  ruler, 
who  reigned  from  I23i)  tn  1273;  according  toothers,  was 
Wgun  by  his  successor  Mohammed  II.  (1273*1302),  or  by 
Nasser,  and  completed  by  Abu-l-hejaj  in  1348.  Tliis  highly 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  western  Arabian  ar- 
chitecture is  now  rendered  comparatively  familiar  to  us,  both 
by  descriptions  and  drawings,  and  by  geometrical  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  its  principal  parts  and  decorations.  Besides 
the  two  claborale  publications  by  Murphy  and  Jones,  many 
drawings  of  a more  popular  kind  liave  been  given  us  by 
Rulierlis  Lewis,  and  oilier  able  drafUmcn,  besides  several 
including  other  specimens  of  the  same  style  in  the  ’Land- 
scape Annual*  for  1833  and  1836.  As  a modernised  imita- 
tion of  the  style — that  is,  as  far  os  a few  generalities  of 
form  go,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  is  little  better  than  a shadow  or  fumt  reflection  of 
the  original.  Any  adequate  copy  of  such  aichitecture  is 
now  aimot  out  of  the  question  : yet  specimens  of  it  might 
occasionally  be  introduced  with  both  propriety  and  effect,  in 
lingle  or  eudoM  courts  vrh?r«  it  could  bo  nikdo 


to  display  itself  upon  a moderate  scale,  and  without  requir* 
ing  to  be  kept  up  in  any  other  portion  of  tho  building.  It 
also  recommends  itself  for  deiaclied  ornamental  buildings  in 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  provided  its  spirit  be  adhered 
to  without  regard  to  economy,  where  economy  becomes 
wasteful  absurdity, 

MOORS.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  the  Arabs 
who  s^ubdued  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  tho  eighth  century, 
and  held  it  until  tlie  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth.  In  the 
chronicles  of  S{iain  and  France  they  are  designated  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  under  various  denominations ; 
they  arc  called  by  some  Sarrac«tii,  from  Sharkyin  (Eastern 
people),  Aeareni,  or  descendants  of  Agur,  and  Ismaelittr, 
or  suns  of  Ismael.  By  more  |X)lU!icd  writers,  like  Rodc- 
ricus  Tuletanus,  and  others,  they  arc  styled  Arabe$,  but 
tbeir  most  common  denomination,  and  perhaps  the  most 
appropriate,  is  that  of  Moors  (J/nurt).  owing  to  their  having 
' come  from  that  part  of  Africa  known  to  the  Romans  by  thu 
name  of  Mauritania. 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  their  prophet,  the 
Arabs,  after  conquering  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia,  invadc«J 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa.  The  deserts  of  Barca  and 
Marroarica,  once  so  formidable  to  the  Roman  legions,  were 
completely  overrun ; Carthage,  still  the  proud  capital  of 
Africa,  was  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  aAcr  forty  years  of 
unremitting  warfare  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Sudan,  received 
the  laws  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  [Bbrubr.]  Far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  so  many  kingdoms,  the 
military  ardour  of  the  Arabs  seems  to  bare  received  fresh 
vigour  from  every  succeeding  conquest,  for  no  sooner  were 
they  firmly  established  in  Africa  than  they  invaded  and 
subdued  Spain. 

The  immediate  causes  and  most  of  the  incidents  of  that 
memorable  invasion  by  which  the  Arabs  were  brought  into 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  are  involved  in  fabulous  obscurity. 
I1ie  chronicles  of  that  country  point  out,  it  is  true,  an  in- 
c'ensed  nobleman  named  J ulian,  who  is  said  to  have  K'cretly 
invited  tho  Arabs  to  invade  the  country;  but  this  account, 
unsupported  by  hisiMical  evidence,  has  of  late  been  rejected 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  truth.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  peninsula,  its  genial  climate  and  reputed 
wealth,  the  necessity  of  giving  employment  to  the  motley 
tribes  of  Berbers  who  were  daily  flocking  to  iho  standard  of 
tho  Arabian  generals,  the  spirit  of  discord  reigning  in  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  proffered  assistance  uf  I he  Jews, 
who,  under  the  reign  of  Rodcric's  predecessors,  had  been 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  are  no  doubt  among 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  striking  event. 

On  the  3th  davof  the  moon  of  Kejcb,  a.H.  92,  which  cor- 
responds to  April  30th.  A.n.  711,  T&rik,  a freedman  of  Musa 
Ibn  Nossoyr,  the  Arabian  viceroy  of  Africa,  landed  with  a 
small  band  of  followers  at  tho  foot  of  the  rock  Calp6,  which 
received  afterwards  his  name  (.Tebal-Tarik,  or  Gibraltar),  and 
two  months  after  his  disembarkation  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadaletc,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Guthic  empire  of  Spain.  Cordova,  Granada,  Jacn, 
Malaga,  Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  were  either  speed- 
ily reduced  or  opened  their  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  be- 
fore Musa,  who  was  now  hastening  from  .iVfrica  at  the  head 
of  cunsulerable  forces,  could  land  at  Algesiras,  his  lieutonant 
Tkrik  a os  the  master  uf  the  wealthiest  cities  and  the  must 
extensive  provinces  in  the  peninsula.  On  the  arrival  of 
Mii»a  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  moun- 
tain crags  of  the  Asturias,  was  subdued  witli  that  rapidity 
which  cliaracterised  Arabian  conquest. 

\tt  Feriodt  a.d.  71 1-736.  — (7(Wr«or<  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.— During  the  first  forty-six  years  aficr  the  conquest 
Spain  was  governed  by  Amira,  dependent  upon  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
raised  to  command  by  llic  voice  of  the  people  or  the  will  of 
the  army.  Tlicir  number  was  twenty  one,  including  T3rik 
Ibn  Zey(id,  the  first  instrument  of  the  conqueiit,  and  bis 
master  Musa,  who,  on  bis  arrival  in  Spain  (April,  712), 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  the  duration  of  their 
goveriuncni  was  forty-six  years.  Their  names  and  chro- 
nology are  os  follow.s  *— 

Abd-d-azlz,  son  of  Musa,  who.  on  his  father's  departure 
fur  Damascus,  whither  he  was  summoned  in  7(4  to  aniivviT 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  remained  entrusted  with 
the  command,  followed  up  the  conquests  made  by  his 
futhtir,  Ho  subdued  Lusitania,  invaded  Navarro,  and  con- 
itolnUtod  the  Arabian  empire  of  Spain.  Afltr  a governr 
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ment  of  nearly  iwo  years  (rifi).  he  was  asftassinalctl  hylhe 
onlcrs  of  tlic  khalif  Sulevin'tn.  while  perfonntng  morning 
prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Seville,  then  the  scat  of  Arabian 
govurninent. 

Ayiib  Ibn  Habib  AMakhnn,  one  of  the  officers  cnlrusteel 
by  the  kholif  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  a<liuhiis- 
tere<l  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  six  months,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  Al-haur  Ibn  Abd-al-rahman,  a d. 
717. 

Al-haur  made  a successful  incursion  into  Gothic  Gaul 
(718),  and  gained  considerable  spoil;  but  his  se\’erity  and 
his  tyrannical  exactions,  which  fell  alike  on  the  natives  and 
on  the  Arabs,  excitc<l  great  discontent  against  him.  The 
complaints  of  the  noopTe  reached  the  court  of  Damascus, 
and  he  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  718. 

As-samh  Ibn  Miklik  was  the  next  general  appointed  to 
govern  Spain.  Under  his  command  the  Moslems  pene- 
trated once  more  into  Gothic  Gaul,  took  Carrassone  and 
Narbonne,  atid  were  on  the  point  «f  reducing  the  important 
cilv  of  Toulouse,  when  a defeat  experienced  under  it>i  w.-ills 
obliged  them  to  return  to  the  peninsula.  This  memorable 
battle,  in  which  the  Arabian  governor  himself  and  thousands 
of  hi*  bravest  warriors  fell,  took  place  in  May,  721. 

Anbasah  Ibn  Soha'im  Al-kelbi,  his  successor  in  command, 
ndmimstered  the  pcnitisula  for  four  years  and  live  months, 
during  which  he  made  some  (rilling  incursions  into  Gaul. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  (in  May,  726), 
he  died  a natural  death. 

Hodhe^rah  Ilm  .Abdallah  governed  Spain  until  the  ar- 
rival of  A nhya  Ibn  Salamah,  who  ruleil  for  two  years  and  a 
half  without  making  any  con({Ucsts.  He  was  dcposc<l  in 
725,  and  succeedetl  by  Othmun  Ibn  Abi  Nesa,  better  known 
to  the  readers  of  romance  as  Munuzo. 

Othmun,  who  under  the  preceding  governors  had  been 
the  scourge  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  persevered  in  his  attacks, 
but  his  authority  was  only  arknowlcdged  a few  months,  for 
he  was  replace<l  in  727  by  Hodheyfah  Ibn  Al-ahwas,  who 
was  himself  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  AlhaVth5m 
Ibn  Obeyd.  The  new  amir  was  accused  of  cruelly  and  ra- 
pacity. and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  ufficers  in  the 
army,  was  deposed  in  728. 

AlHl-cI  rahman.  the  prctleccfisor  of  Anbasah,  and  the 
same  who  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  Iwl  back  into  Spam 
the  remain#  of  the  invading  army,  was  next  ap|>ointeu  by 
the  khahf  to  command  in  Sjmin.  His  new  adminUiratiun 
waisignahseilbv  acts  of  justice;  he  punishcvl  those  local  go- 
vernor# who  hacl  been  guilty  of  <inprossioii,  and  rcslorwl  to 
the  Christian.^  the  lands  which  hail  been  taken  from  them. 
In  732  he  invaded  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Moham- 
raedaii  army  which  had  yet  trodden  (lie  plain#  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  as  fur  a#  I'oiir#,  where  he  was  met  by 
Charles  >IartcI.  Tlie  issue  of  the  contest  i»  well  known  ; 
the  Moslems  wero  defeated  after  a most  blumly  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  doyr  the  body 
of  their  general  and  his  bravest  soldiers  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  was 
once  more  stopped  in  the  heart  of  Trance  (733). 

Of  the  sucewding  governors  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  viz. 
Abd-el-malek  Ibn  Katn,  who  arrived  from  Africa  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  f>r  three  years,  until  he  was  de- 

Ksed  ; Okbah  Ibn  Al-hejaj,  who  kept  it  until  741 ; Balkh 
n Basher,  Tiiaalcbah,  lliui&m  Ibn  Dhcr&r,  and  Thuebah, 
little  is  known  except  that  through  their  private  nuarrets 
and  interoiinable  feuds  the  fire  of  discord  was  kimlled 
among  the  Arabian  tribe#,  and  that  their  Spanish  empire 
was  brought  more  than  once  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Yusuf  Al-fchri  was  the  last  governor  who  ruled  over 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  Rastern  kliahfs.  Elccte<l  by  tlic 
people  and  the  army  in  739,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
at  Damascus;  he  administered  the  government  for  nearly 
ten  years,  during  which  Mohammedan  Spain  continued  to 
be  a prey  to  civil  war.  Yusuf  had  to  contend  with  Sarail, 
Aamir.  Huscyn  Al  okayli,  and  other  comjictilors  for  i>ower, 
2»d  PeriiHi.-^Spatn  M/irfcr  the  Sorereti'rit  of  the  House 
qf  Vmeyyah.  a.d.  75G-1036. — The  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  in  the  East,  and  (he 
tragic  events  bywliicli  it  was  markeil.  were  calculated  to 
have  the  greatest  inlluenco  on  the  destinies  of  Moham- 
medan Spam.  A descendant  of  (hat  family.  Abd-el-rahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  e^ioaped  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Beni  Umeyyah  in  748,  and,  after  wandering  for  some  rime 
in  Egypt  nnd  Barbarv,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the 
P.  C..  Na  96(1. 


early  part  of  753.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  hy  ihe 
inhabitants,  who  detcs.le<l  the  yoke  of  the  .Abbaside#,  and 
after  defeating  in  two  pitched  battles  (May  ami  Sep(emlK>r. 
756)  the  geiterals  of  the  khalif,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Cordova,  in  December,  756.  Spain  now  ceased 
to  bo  a deiMjiolency  of  the  Ea.slern  empire,  and  continued 
to  Iw  goverru-d  by  the  posterity  of  Abd-el-ralmian,  who  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Ad  dn'khel,  or  the  Conqueror.  His 
reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Tlie  Christians,  profiling 
by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Arabs  liad  extended  their 
frontiers,  but  they  were  now  again  driven  to  the  inouniiiiii 
fastnesses  of  Asturias.  Cordova,  Ihe  capital,  wa.s  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Abd-el-rahman,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  and  convoyed  water  to  it.  Ho  began  the  budding  of 
the  great  mosque  [Cordova],  and  formed  ship-yards  along 
tho  coast ; he  is  moreover  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  trans- 
plant the  palm  and  the  pomegranate  into  the  congenial 
climalc  of  Spain  : and  he  cnc^mraged  science  and  litemture 
in  his  states,  lliis  good  king  died  on  tho  29(h  of  Septem- 
ber, 788,  after  a reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  one  month. 

Hishum,  surnanietl  Ar-rddfii  (the  benevolent),  the 
youngest  of  AUl-cl-rahmaii’s  twenty  male  children,  siic- 
coed(^  to  tho  empire  hy  hi#  father’s  appointment.  11  is 
reign,  although  prosperous,  was  of  short  duration,  lie  had 
to  contend  with  his  two  brutlicrs  Suleyman  and  Abdallah, 
who,  considering  themselves  injured  by  their  father's  will, 
tried  to  enforce  their  claim#  hy  arras;  but,  being  defeated 
in  every  encounter,  tliey  were  soon  compelled  to  make  their 
submis«ion.  In  his  expeditions  against  tlic  Christians, 
Hi-shum  was  equally  successful.  lit*  obliged  Bermuda  the 
Deacon,  king  of  Asturias  (791),  to  sign  a most  humiliating 
treaty.  His  generals  (793-4),  penetrating  far  into  France, 
seized  on  Narbonne.  which  they  plundere«l  and  burnt,  ad- 
vanced as  fur  os  Carcassone,  defeated  Duke  AVilliam,  one  of 
Charlemagne’s  lieutenants,  and  returned  laden  with  im- 
mense booty,  the  fifth  part  of  which  Hish6m  applied  to  the 
complelion  of  tho  mosque  begun  by  hi#  father.  Ilisli.i{n 
died  in  June,  79G. 

Al-hakcm  I.,  surnamed  Abu-l-a^t&&t  (tho  father  of 
cniclty),  son  of  HUh&m,  succeeded  his  father,  llis  reign 
was  extremely  unquiet.  No  sooner  rlid  his  uncles  hear  of 
Hishara’s  death  than  they  again  assorted  their  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture; but  their  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  for 
Suleymftn  wa.s  dcfea*oil  and  killeu  near  Valencia,  in  799» 
ond  Abdallah  only  oht.iined  tho  royal  pardon  on  condition 
of  residing  in  Africa.  An  insurrection  at  Toledo  in  fto.'i, 
and  another  within  the  very  walls  of  his  capital  in  8 17,  hoi  h 
of  which  he  visileil  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prove  that  he 
was  no  favourite  with  his  subjects.  In  8IS,  on  Ihe  pretext 
of  a slight  disturbance  in  one  of  tho  suburbs  of  Iris  capital, 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  about  40, OuO  in  number,  sliould  be  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  whence  a considerable  body  passed  to 
Egypt  and  seized  on  the  island  of  Crete,  which  they  kept 
until  961.  [Candia.]  After  this  signal  act  of  tyranny 
Al-hakcm  receivcil  the  surname  of  Jiabadhl  (he  of  tho 
suburb).  He  died  in  May,  822. 

Abd-el-rahman  II.,  surnamed  .-l/  nr/raK  (the  middle  one), 
succemlcd  Iris  father  Al-hakcm.  He  had  at  first  to  contend 
against  his  grcat-unclo  Abdallah,  who,  leaving  his  place  of 
confinement  in  Africa.again  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  Spain. 
He  was  however  defeated.  In  his  transaciions  uUh  dm 
Christians,  Abd-el-rnhman  was  still  more  fortunate  than 
either  of  his  two  predecessors.  Barcelona  was  retaken  from 
the  Franks  in  827  ; a Muliammcdnn  licet  burned  the  suburbs 
of  Marneillc  in  839  ; and  he  fought  with  success  against  tim 
.Scandinavian  vikingur.  who.  in  844-5.  appeared  for  die  ^l^t 
time  on  (ho  coa.<>t  of  Spain.  His  internal  administration 
also  is  justly  commenued.  lie  crcctcrl  works  of  public 
utility;  mosques  and  colleges  were  built,  roads  made,  and 
canals  dug  for  the  licnefit  of  agriculture;  he  wa#  likewise 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science  and  literature,  which  he 
fostered  with  unexampled  liberality.  This  excellent  mo- 
narch died,  universally  regretted,  in  August,  852. 

He  was  succccdcfl  hy  his  son  Mohammed  I , whoso  reign 
Was  anything  but  glorious.  At  war  with  hi#  own  subjects, 
lie  was  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Cliristians,  who, 
under  Alphonso  III.,  began  to  make  succcssfut  inroad#  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Moslem  dominions.  To  his  hereditary 
states  of  Galicia  and  Asturias  that  enterprising  monarefi 
added  the  rest  of  Leon.  Old  Castile,  Eslremadura.  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Lusitania.  To  these  inilitar\  di#as- 
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tcr>s  roust  1)0  adilotl  a drought  of  ono  yoar’»  duration  (^<67),  5 
teriuinali-'d  iit  a I’vslsleuro,  im  i‘arthc|uako  wb.«d»  j 
^wullowL'ci  ups(^V(•rallu^?ns(&i)l),andauulhcr  piratiral  inva- 
sion of  the  Northmen  (hfiO-l).  Hw  reign  lahled  34  years 
and  11  uumbs.  Mohuimncil  died  in  July,  tssG,  at  the  age 
of  G5. 

His  son  and  succvs&cirAl-raniidhcr, being  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Kallh,  a daring  rebel,  who  in  hi*  father's  days 
hud  been  suffered  to  reign  independent  in  Toledo  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  was  defeatc<l  and  slain,  aHor  u reign  , 
of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  in  July,  hS8.  | 

AtKlallah,  his  hwtlier  and  succes'ior,  hatl  not  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  rebel  Kalib,  but  to  take  the  field  against  | 
his  own  suns  MohatmncHl  and  K.Wim.  Tlte  former  he  de- 
feated in  a pitched  hallle  near  Calatravu,  in  8Btt.  Witii  the 
latter  he  was  e<|ually  successful ; after  a short  campaign  he 
defeated  (895)  tlic  (owes  of  the  two  imnctsi,  both  of  whom 
fell  into  his  hands.  Molmmraeil.  the  eldest,  was  confined 
in  a dungeon  and  strangled  by  his  orders;  Kasim  was 
spared.  Abdallah  dic<l  in  Octol^r,  912,  atler  u reign  of  25 
years,  appointing  for  hi*  succosiwr  his  grandson  Abd-el- 
rabman  ill.,  the  son  of  Mohammed. 

Abd-el-rahman  III.  surnametl  An-misxir  lidin-ilUik 
(the  defender  of  the  faith  of  God),  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  monarch  that  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever 
bad.  Wlien  still  young,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  bis 
goncrosily,  and  his  love  of  learning  had  made  him  the 
favourite  of  tho  people,  so  that  nutwithslaiiding  his  uncles 
wore  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  management  of  public 
nfl'airs,  his  appointment  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
feigned joy.  Abd  ebnihman’s  first  care  was  to  purge  the 
country  from  the  rebels,  who  under  tlic  reign  of  his  prvde- 
ce-.stirs  had  seized  on  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Of  these  the  most  jiowerful  was  Kaltb.  who,  assisted  by  the 
Christians,  extended  his  .sway  over  the  best  portion  of  Mo- 
lunminedan  Spain:  he  was  pursuctl  from  fortress  to  forircHs, 
hi.s  army  cut  to  piece.s  or  disiH*rseil,  and  himself  obliged  to 
wander  in  disguise  through  the  mountains  of  Aragon, 
where  he  met  with  an  ob-cure  death ; and  although  his  two 
sons  Suleyman  ami  Jaafar  attempted  some  lime  afterwards 
to  revive  the  war,  their  plans  were  coinplelely  defeated,  and 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  which  were  still  atUehed  to  their 
cauHC,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (944). 

In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians,  Abd  cl-raliman 
was  eqiially  suc^-essful.  In  93^  he  gained  u signal  victory 
over  Kamiro  II,  king  of  Leon,  and  in  91t>  he  defeated, 
near  St.  Estevnn,  that  monarch,  who  commanded  his  forces 
in  pt^rsun.  Hi*  war*  with  Orduno  II.,  king  of  l>:on,  had 
the  same  happy  termination.  liis  estates  too  were  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  addition  of  a largo  portion  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  city  of  Fez,  its  capital,  which  he  wrested 
fnnn  tho  hands  of  the  ldri:>ites. 

Klated  by  so  much  success.  Abd-ol-ralimnn  shook  off  (he 
yoke  which,  in  religious  matters  ut  least,  still  liound  Spam 
to  the  East,  and  assuming  the  title*  of  Ainir-el  mitmenin 
(oiimmamler  of  the  faithful),  Khalif,  and  Imam,  began  to 
give  hi*  unresifrvod  attention  to  the  extension  and  cmbel- 
Jishuicnt  of  his  capital,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  Hi»  additions  to  the  great  roosque  of  Cordova, 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  nulacc  of  Az-zahru,  the 
endowment  of  several  colleges  ana  schools,  the  formation 
of  an  extcii'*ivc  Ubrarv  within  his  palace,  the  construction 
of  roads,  canals,  am(  aqueducts,  all  attest  his  taste  fur 
luxury,  his  love  of  the  arts,  and  hi*  unceasing  activity. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  sovereign  the  Moliammcilan  writer* 
have  roc,)rdi*l  a striking  example.  On  the  appoinlinent  of 
his  son  .\Mmkom  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  his  youngest 
son  Abdallah  resented  the  nomination,  and  entered  into  a 
consniracy  to  deprive  tho  favoured  hrothcr  of  his  life.  The 
pint  however  was  dUeovereil : Abdallah  was  arrested,  and, 
iiolwiihstamling  the  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  (950).  Afler  a prosperous 
reign  (*f  upwards  of  50  year*,  A!>d-el.niliman  died,  on  the 
Jfilh  October,  961,  in  the  “3rd  year  of  hi*  ago. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  AMiakcm  II.,  sumamed 
Al  moslansfr  InUak  (he  who  seeks  for  tho  help  of  GimI).  i 
and  who  to  the  many  brilliant  quahlie*  of  his  father  united  , 
an  unbouniletl  love  fur  literature.  Al-hakem’s  reign  was  ' 
one  ()f  cumpamtive  tranquillity;  little  or  no  war  was  waged 
ng.iiiiHt  the  Christiann ; ttie  family  dominions  in  Africa  were 
pniteetcd  rather  than  incn-ascfl  by  conquest,  so  that  his 
wbuic  uUenlioii  was  dirocuxl  to  tho  promuliou  of  jK'ivitco  in 


I hi*  states.  Hi*  reign  indeed  has  been  not  inappropriately 
j called  ‘ the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  in  >Spain.’  He 
founded  schools,  emlowed  college*,  and  by  his  unlioumlvd 
liberality  attracted  to  his  court  the  learned  of  every  country. 
Hu  formed  at  (^ordovai  a public  library  called  ‘the  Library 
of  Merwiin,’  the  unfinished  catalogue  of  which  is  said  by 
the  Arabian  writer*  to  have  filled  forty-four  folio  volumes. 
Al-hakcm  died  in  October,  976.  after  a reign  of  upwards  of 
^ 15  years,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Uisham,  who  was 
. then  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Hish&m  II..  lurnamed 
Alniuytjiut  btiiah  (he  who  is  prutccted  by  God),  to  the 
j throne.  Moliummcil  11m  Abi  Aainir  Al-maiisur,  who  had 
t been  his  father’s  wizir,  sueccodmi  in  gaining  the  affections 
j of  his  sovereign  and  ruling  in  his  name.  Ho  confined 
I Hibhkm  to  the  seraglio,  and  taking  into  bis  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom,  he  assumed  all  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty. Indeed  most  of  the  Arabian  historians  have  notliesi- 
I tilted  to  call  Al-mansura  usurper,  and  to  nun(bcr  him  among 
j the  kings  of  Cordova.  But  if  hi*  ambition  was  great,  his 
talents  made  him  equal  to  tho  tusk : he  was  brave,  generous, 
I andjusl;  and  his  wars  with  the  Christians  show  that  he  was 
I gift^  with  great  military  talents.  During  his  life  be  is  said 
j to  have  directed  no  less  than  seven  and  twenty  expcdiiiim* 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  dominions,  w hich  beseem* 
I to  have  ciiteriuiued  the  idea  of  reducing  entirely  to  tlic  sway 
. of  Dura.  In  983  ho  took  the  important  fortress  of  Gurmaz 
: Simanca*  in  984 ; Sepulveda  in  986.  In  987  he  look  and 
razed  Coimbra,  and  in  997  he  stormed  and  burnt  (he  city 
' of  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  he  went 
‘ eveu  0*  far  as  Santiago,  which  he  took  in  9S5,  and  pene- 
' tratetl  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  shrine  of  Comtios- 
tella,  the  Wll*  of  which  he  sent  to  Cordova  to  be  tucitod 
into  laiiq^  fur  the  great  mosiiuc. 

I In  .Africa  too  Al-raansiir  considerably  extended  the  limits 
of  hi*  empire.  The  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, or  rather  reign,  constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
! page*  in  tho  history  of  Muhammeilan  Spain. 

I Al-mansur  died  in  August,  lUOI.  on  hi*  return  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition,  the  only  reverse  during  bis  long 
career  of  triumph,  some  say  from  grief,  others  from  woumU 
I txx'eived  in  battle,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  realm 
I in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Abd-el-malek,  who  still  kept 
[ hi*  sovereign  in  confinement,  and  ruled  os  absolutely  as  his 
father.  But  Abd-cl-malek  did  not  possess  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  Al-man*ur;  in  hi*  expeditions  against  the 
Christians  he  wa.s  generally  unsuccessful,  and  bis  inlermil 
administration  was  not  good.  He  died  in  1098,  iu  Conlova, 
I probably  from  the  effect*  of  poison,  after  adminisioriog  the 
affairs  of  (he  khalifatc  for  six  years  and  four  numlh*. 

He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  his  brother  Abd-el- 
rahman,  who.  trending  in  the  footsteps  of  hi*  father  and 
brother,  assumoil  ull  the  pow'er,  while  Hishkm  led  a pruth- 
gatc  life  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  But  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  held,  the  ambitious  minister  aimed  at  royalty 
itself.  He  prevailed  upon  Ilisham,  who  was  childless,  to 
name  him  his  successor ; but  liis  rash  act  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin,  fur  Mohammed,  a prince  of  the  blood,  repaired  b) 
the  frontiers,  assembled  an  army,  invested  Cordova,  and 
Abd-cl-malek  having  been  deserted  by  his  followers,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  crucified  by  the  victor's  orders,  on  iho 
I nil  of  January,  1 UU9. 

The  apparent  motive*  of  Mohammed’*  rebellion  seemed 
to  1)0  to  release  his  sovereign  from  the  depeiulcuce  and  enp 
iivily  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  nons  of  A1  mansiir. 
I But  no  sooner  did  he  see  his  authority  firmly  established, 
i than  giving  out  that  Hisluim,  whom  he  kept  in  still  closer 
I confinement,  wa*  dead,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
I in  hi*  stead,  and  assumed  (ho  titles  of  Khalif  and  Mtihdt 
hxUah  (the  directed  by  Gud).  Mohammed  did  not  long  en- 
joy hi*  u.Hurpation  ; ho  had  soon  to  contend  against  a pow- 
erful odversary,  Suleyman,  also  a member  of  the  royal  family, 
who,  at  tlie  head  of  the  African  guard,  bwk  tlie  field  against 
him,  defeated  his  iniop*.  and  gamed  momentary  possessiuii 
of  the  capital  in  10U9;  and  although  Mohammed  re-cn- 
lercil  Conlova  a few  months  afterwards,  ho  fell  a victim  to 
tho  fury  of  the  )>opulace,  who  loro  him  to  pieces,  and  sent 
hi*  head  to  the  camp  of  his  rival  (Au^.,  1919). 

Su]oym.An,  turnamed  AlmftiUiin  hilltxh  (ho  who  implun.:* 
God's  protection),  administered  the  affairs,  of  Mohammedan 
Spain  in  Ilisbkm’A  nuiiie, although  some  authors,  suppose  that 
llislium  MU8  Kcretly  put  to  death  by  hu»  orders.  But  iho 
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power  of  the  Umeyyali  dynasty,  and  indcod  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire  of  Spain,  was  last  decaying.  The  sovernurs 
of  the  provinces,  refusing  tu  acknowledge  the  autimrily  of  a 
rapital  which  became  the  possession  of  any  daring  rebel, 
refused  all  allegiance  to  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  The  an- 
tient  inheritance  of  the  klialifs  was  cut  up  into  a thousand 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  b<‘iug  isolalcil  and  weakened,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  (he  Christluiu.  Thu  throne 
of  Cordtiva  itself  wo.s  occupied  by  numerous  adveTiturers. 
Sulcymfm  was  defeated  and  slain  by  All  Ibn  Ilamud(ltilC), 
who  was  himself  assassinati'd  in  the  bath  by  two  of  his  Sla- 
vonian eunuchs  (10)7).  Al-Kfisiru,  and  Yahya,  the  brother  - 
and  nephewof  Alt,  disputed  the  crown  with  Abd-el-rahman  ' 
1V„  surnamud  Al-morUuihi  (he  who  is  agreeable  to  God).  ‘ 
Ahd-cl-rahman  V.,  Mohammed  111.,  who  was  kilted  in  battle  ! 
in  1018,  and  la.stly  Ilisliam  III.,  occupied  ulternatively  the 
throne  of  Cordova  for  a space  of  thirteen  years. 

M'^ith  Hisham  111.  <10111)  ended  the  Khali  fate  of  the  West, 
and  the  noble  race  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah,  who,  With  a alight 
interruption  of  five  years,  had  occupied  tlie  throne  of  Spain 
for  2al  year?,  and  given  a scries  of  seventeen  sulUins  to 
Cordova. 

Third  period:  10.11-1238.  InilepetuUutKingdim$.~\^'x\\\ 
ibo  extinction  of  the  khalifuto  of  Cordova,  thu  ambitious  > 
local  governors  throughout  tho  Peninsula  throw  olT  the  | 
ma^k.  and,  x^serting  their  iudependeiicG,  assumed  the  litio  | 
of  kings.  Ibn  Abbad  rose  in  Seville;  Idris  Ibn  Ali  in  I 
Malaga ; Elvira  and  Granada  ebeyinl  Habus  Ibn  Maks'ui ; 
and  Valencia  w.is  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-azu,  a descend- 
ant of  tbu  famous  Al-mansur.  Badajoz  and  the  whole  of  i 
Estremadura  were  under  the  dominiuii  of  Abdallali  Ibn  j 
Aiaflas  ; Saragossa,  Hucsca,  and  most  of  Aragon,  under  that 
of  Al-mondher  Ibn  Yahya;  Ismail  Ibn  L>hi-l-nun  reigned  | 
at  Toledo ; TcUwar  at  Cordova ; and  Zohai'r  and  KhaVran,  two  | 
Slavonian  eunuchs,  wlio  had  passed  their  youth  in  the  seiaglio  '■ 
ofHishfira  H.,  held,  the  former,  Almerta  and  Murcia;  the  I 
latter,  Dcnin.  Cities,  even  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Car-  I 
iDono,  Algesiras,  Albarracin,  liad  also  their  rulers,  and  tho  | 
empire  of  the  Beni  Uraeyyah  was  divided  into  as  many  j 
kingdoms  as  there  were  governments  before.  To  detail  the  ; 
history  of  these  petty  dynasties,  some  of  which  lasted  nearly  j 
a century,  while  otficrs  ha/1  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  I 
Would  be  a long  and  arduous  task.  It  may  be  suificient  to  i 
say,  that  after  a bloody  civil  war,  most  of  tho  smaller  states  | 
were  again  blended  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  king-  I 
donis,  and  that  (at  tho  end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Mo- 
hammedan Spain  was  divided  among  MoharomtHllbn  .Abbad, 
king  of  Sevilio,  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  Al-mustaVn,  king 
of  .Saragossa,  and  Omar  Al-mulawukel,  king  of  Badajoz  and 
purl  of  Portugal. 

Puring  this  period  of  troubles  and  civil  war,  a consider- 
able portion  of  Portugal  and  much  of  New  Castile  full  into 
the  hands  of  tho  Christians.  Tho  kings  of  Leon  and  Na- 
varre. and  tho  counts  of  Barcelona,  suspending  their  own 
animositiosi  resolved  to  sbimi  in  the  spoils  of  their  falling 
rival.  After  a siege  of  three  years  Toledo  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  ancl  on  (he  25th  of  May,  10s5.  Alfonso  entered 
the  aittient  cupilal  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  whole  of 
Now  Castilo  soon  followed  the  fate  of  ita  capital.  Alfonso 
pushed  on  his  conquests,  and  was  going  to  iuv'ade  tho  do- 
minions of  Al-muatamed  Ibu  Abb&d,  the  roost  powerful 
sovereign  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  when  a religious  and 
)H)litical  revolution  changed  the  as)>ect  of  afluirs  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Empire  cj"  the  Almoraeides,  1099-1146.— Towards  tho 
mbldle  of  tlie  eleventh  century,  two  men,  named  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibrahim,  and  Abtlalluh  Ibn  Yasiiu  [AnMORAVioEs],  tho  for- 
mer a pilgrim  to  Mecca,  where  he  learnt  divinity  and  juris- 
prudence, thu  lallur  a uistinguishod  theologian,  succeeded 
{>y  Ihuir  combined  clTurls  in  rescuing  smae  of  the  African 
tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  cliain  of  Mount  Atlas  trom 
the  state  of  gn>ss  ignoranou  in  wbit-h  they  lived,  and  in  in- 
structing ihcm  in  the  do^rmasof  religum.  L'ttderthc  pretext 
that  to  Jin'usca  holy  religion  was  aim*ng  thu  most  impera- 
tivu  of  duties,  Abdullah  easily  prevailed  upon  his  obedient 
di.sciples  to  make  war  upon  tlieir  neighbours.  The  sur- 
rounding isolated  tribes  wore  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
people  united  under  tltis  confederacy  ntccived  the  name  of 
Murabitins,  or  Almoravidcs,  which  signitiesmen  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  Abdallah  now  ashumed  the  title  of 
Aralr,  and  was  succeeded  byAbn  Bi’kr,  who,  leaving  his  na- 
tive deserts,  undertook  (he  conquest  of  northern  Africa,  liis 


cousin  Yiisef  Ibn  Tislifin  subduenl  Fez  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mauritania,  ami  in  1071  the  power  of  the  Altnora- 
vides  was  universiUy  acknowledged  throughout  northern 
and  part  of  central  Africa.  To  this  rounarch  thu  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Spain  had  recourse  when  pressed  by  tho 
victorious  arms  of  Afonso  ; and  Yiisef,  whose  ambition  knew 
no  bounds,  eagerly  .seized  upon  tho  opportunity  of  extending 
his  conquests.  Ho  citwsed  the  strait  at  the  head  of  a p«>w- 
erful  army  t.\ug.,  lOsC),  and  meeting -Alfonso  near  llatlajoz, 
at  a place  called  Zalaca,  gained  over  him  a signal  victory 
; (Oct.,  1086),  which,  being  followed  by  other  .lucccssc*,  had 
the  effect  of  checking  (he  progress  of  tlio  Christian  king. 
But  if  tho  Mosli'm.s  of  Spain  were  by  this  timely  aid  saved 
from  their  eummoii  enemy,  they  had  soon  to  lament  that 
they  ever  invited  to  their  country  so  dangerous  an  ally ; fur, 
struck  by  the  fertility  and  pleasing  nspvH-t  oniio  Peninsula, 
coro|>iired  w ith  his  native  de^icrl-i,  thu  wild  conqueror  turned 
Ills  anus  against  the  very  people  whom  ho  was  called  to 
protect,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  treason  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence. in  cstublishiiig  his  supremacy  in  Spain. 

A'tiscf,  the  fu-st  monarch  of  that  rai’e,  died  in  Morocco,  in 
Septcmlicr,  1 106.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali.  wiio, 
in  1103,  defeated  near  Uclus  an  army  of  Castilians,  ami  slew 
the  infante  Don  Sandto,  son  of  Alfon?o.  In  1118  however, 
the  important  city  of  Saragossa  was  wrested  fiom  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  north  of  Spain  for  ever  freed  from  their  sway. 

To  .Ali,  who  died  in  February,  1143,  succeeded  Tishftn 
Ibn  Ali,  under  whose  reign  the  ChrisliBii.’i  made  great  pro- 
gress. Obligcil  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  MauriUnia 
against  the  allack.-4  of  tho  Almnhades  (another  sect  of 
enthusiastic  .Africans,  who  were  then  contending  for  jwwer), 
TxahHu  hud  no  leisure  to  attend  tu  his  possessions  across 
Ihe  sea,  and  Spain  was  left  to  its  own  resount**.  Tashfin 
tiled  in  duly,  1145,  at  Oran,  where  ho  was  besieged  bv  an 
army  of  Alniohades. 

Ibrahim  Abu  Ishak,  tho  last  monarch  of  the  dvnasty 
of  the  Ahiioravidcs,  succccdt-tl  Ins  fallier,  but  his' reign 
was  of  short  duration.  Unable  to  resist  the  rising  power 
of  tbe  .Almohades,  who  were  wresting  from  i»iio  city  after 
city,  ho  shut  himself  in  his  capital,  tbe  city  of  Morocco. 
On  the  surrender  of  that  place,  in  1146,  he  wik  brought  to 
the  presence  of  Abd-el-mi'mien,  tho  general  of  the  assailing 
forces,  and  immediately  beheailed. 

Empire  of  the  Almohadre. — Mohammed  Ibn  AbdaiUh, 
a native  of  llerga  in  Africia,  or,  acconling  to  some  authors, 
(he  son  of  a lamplighter  in  the  moM|Uo  of  Cordova  [.Anuo- 
HAUEs],  was  thu  founder  of  a new  ruligioUH  sect,  which,  tike 
that  of  the  A Imomvides,  originated  in  the  de;iert.<<  bordering 
on  Mount  .Atlas,  and  soon  spread  over  tbu  whole  of  Africa. 
By  making  his  followers  believe  that  ho  was  thu  twelfth 
imim  of  the  race  of  AH,  and  the  Mehedi,  or  director,  wlio 
was  to  teach  mankind  the  path  of  salvation,  and  cause 
virtue  and  happiness  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth;  by 
inveighing  against  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Alniora- 
vidua,  ami  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in 
Ihe  contest,  he  altractod  numerous  proHclytos  to  his  stan- 
dard. In  1 121.  after  associating  with  him  in  the  umpire  a 
prumisingyoutii  named  Abd-el-im'imen,  ho  marehed  against 
the  AlmoravidoH  at  tho  head  of  cunsiderablo  forces.  In 
1122  lie  defeated  their  army,  commande<I  by  Abu  Hekr.  In 
the  following  year  he  gained  no  less  signal  a victory.  Ma- 
roceo,  Fez,  ami  other  important  cities  were  subduefl  in  1 12.'> 
by  l(is  lieutenant  Abd-el-mumen,  and  in  1149  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  acknowledged  the  spiritual  and  tempoiai 
yoke  of  the  .Alinobadcs. 

Mohammed  died  in  1 120.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alxl-cl- 
raunien,  who  was  eager  to  mid  the  possession  of  Spain  to 
his  African  conquest.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  generals;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  cruM 
the  KtraiU  and  take  tho  command  of  his  Afiican  bands 
against  (he  Christian  kings,  death  surprised  him  m the 
month  of  March  (others  .say  May),  1 1C3. 

He  was  8ucceede<l  by  his  youngest  son,  Yusef  Abii  Vakiib, 
who  appears  at  first  to  have  cultivated  (he  arts  of  pcaco.  It 
was  he  who,  in  1171,  built  in  Seville  tbe  famous  mi»H|Uc  and 
tho  magnificent  square  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  form-s 
at  present  port  of  the  calhc«lral.  He  also  built  a bridge  of 
boats  on  tho  Guadalquivir.  In  1 1 73  be  defeated  Alfon.so\'  il  I., 
king  of  Castile,  amh  after  laying  tlio  country  waHie  and 
taking  several  for(re>se«,  rcturne«l  victorious  to  Africa.  Ho 
again  cross’d  the  >ea  in  1 184,  and  Umled  in  Spain,  where 
ho  remaiued  until  (he  moment  of  his  death  (July  or  August, 
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n*4\  ocfasioned  by  wounds  rccciu?d  in  on  engagement  I but  after  a ruign  of  twenty-mne  years  spent  ir»  conlmna\ 
near  Samorem  in  Portugal.  | war  with  the  Christians,  ho  died  without  accoinplisimig  his 

Abu  Ydsef  Yakiib,  Wtler  known  by  the  surname  of  AU  object,  in  1302. 
mairnir,  landed  at  Algesiras,  ami  defeutctl  Alphonao  III.  of  I Mohamtned  III.,  surnaraed  Abvi  Abdalla,  his  son  and 
t*B>itiU’'in  the  plains  of  Alarctw.  Ho  then  marched  against  j successor,  was  an  unfortunate  monarch.  He  had  not  only 
Toledo,  the  capital,  and  although  he  could  not  reduce  it,  he  I to  contend  against  his  own  subjects,  who  revolted  at  Guadix 
took  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- I and  Almcria,  hut  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  Chris- 
riU^rv  Yiisef  died  in  January  or  August,  1199,  leaving  , tians,  who,  in  1308,  snatched  from  him  the  imixirtant  for- 
liehind  him  the  character  of  an  able,  brave,  and  magnani-  j tress  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Granada,  after  an 
intiuH  prince.  I unsncccHsrul  altumpt  to  relieve  Almcria,  which  the  king  of 

Mohanuneil  Ibn-AMallah,  surnamed  Anndtttir  iidtniilaA  Aragon  had  invested  (13U9),  he  was  the  victim  of  a popular 
(the  <lefen«ler  of  the  religion  of  God).  wa.s  the  next  prince  of  commotion,  and  obliged  to  rtssign  hi.s  throne  to  his  brother 
the  race  of  the  Almoliadcs  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Nasser. 

MohamnnHlan  Spain,  which  was  every  day  being  reduced  The  (Commencement  of  Nasser’s  reign  was  propitious, 
to  narrower  limits.  No  sooner  was  Mohammed  on  the  The  siege  of  Almcria  was  raised;  and  Ceuta,  which  had 
thrmie  than  he  made  a last  effort  to  rt*gain  the  jiossession  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Africans,  and  had  liecomc  one  of 
of  those  countries  which  had  been  lost  by  his  anccsttirs.  In  the  keys  of  the  straits  since  the  Christians  held  Gibraltar, 
^f:ly,  121 1,  he  crossed  the  strait  with  an  army,  the  largest  was  reduced  by  his  generals.  But  the  same  inconslanl 
lierhaijs  that  Africa  ever  poured  on  the  shores  of  Spain  (for  mob  which  had  raised  him  to  power,  now  decreed  his 
we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  thous.'ind  de]K>sitiuii.  In  13U  the  people  of  Granada  rose  and 
men),  and  onramiH«l  on  the  Mimmit  of  that  mountainous  proclaimed  Ismail  Ibn  Famj.  Na.iser  went  out  against 
eha  n wiiich  divides  New  Castile  from  Andalusia.  He  was  them,  but,  having  been  defeated  and  besieged  in  his  palace, 
soon  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  princes  lie  was  obligixl  to  resign  and  retire  into  private  life, 
and  thousands  of  foreign  volunteers,  whom  a crusade  pro-  Ismail  Ibn  Faraj.  surnamed  Abd-el-walld,  a princeof  llio 
claimed  bv  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  brought  to  their  help,  blood,  showed  great  abilities  both  as  a warrior  and  os  a 
The  day  w*as  fatal  to  the  Almohades:  they  were  defeated  statesman.  Although,  in  1316,  ho  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
with  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  battle  of  1.as  Navas  may  be  take  Gibraltar,  be  gained  (1.319)  a most  signal  victory  over 
considered  as  one  which  in  its  immosliate  consequences  the  Christians  commanded  by  Pedro,  Infante  of  Castile,  and 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  S}iain.  his  uncle  John,  both  of  whom  remained  dead  on  the  field  of 
Mohammed  died  in  Maroeco,  in  July,  1213,  not  without  battle.  Martos  and  Baza  wore  taken  in  1325.  and  tbeeasl- 
sMipicion  of  poison.  limits  of  his  empire  were  considerably  extended  througli 

The  reign  of  Yiisef  II.,  surnamed  Abu  Yakub,  who  was  i his  conquests  in  Murcia.  This  however  did  not  save  him 
only  eleven  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a ' from  hw  internal  enemies.  Mohammed,  a prince  of  the 
scene  of  rontinuod  troubles.  He  died  without  issue,  in  royal  blood,  having  received  an  insult  from  him.  swore  that 
.lamiarv,  1224.  Hit  successor,  Ahl-m»hk  Abd-el-wahid,  he  would  lake  revenge  ; and  as  Ismail  was  one  day  walking 
both  life  and  empire  a few  months  afterwards  (1224)  at  with  his  prime-vizir  Ihnmgb  the  corridors  of  the  Alhara- 
the  hands  of  Abdallait  .Abu  Mohammed,  surnamed  Al-adel,  bra.  he  w as  a.<«sailcd  by  a band  of  assassins,  headed  by 
who  himself  was  strangled  in  October,  1227.  Mohammed  in  pcr.Hon,  and  both  king  and  minister  fell 

Almamun  Abu  Ah  was  not  more  fortunate.  Ho  had  to  under  the  poniards  of  the  conspirators,  in  1325. 
mntend  in  Africa  against  his  relative  A'ahya.  who  disputed  After  (he  death  of  Ismail,  his  son  Mohammed  IV.  was 
the  throne  with  him,  and  in  Spain  against  an  enterprisinc  unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Granada.  The  com- 
chieftain,  Ibn  Hud  by  name,  who  hml  himself  proemirawl  f racncement  of  his  reign  was  unprosperous.  Othm&n,  the 
king  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  ' capiatii  of  hi.*>  guards,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Mohammed 
wresting  that  country  from  (be  Almohades.  Almamun  died  Ibn  Femj.  The  Castilians  (1328)  seized  on  Vera,  Olbera, 
in  12.32,  AyamoiUe,  and  other  fortresses;  and  on  the  king  going  out 

The  )K>w'or  of  the  Almohndes  was  now  fast  declining,  in  person  to  stop  ihcir  progress,  he  was  defeated,  and  bis 
Maiiammcd,  the  successor  of  AlmAmun,  strove  in  vain  to  army  disjxirbod.  Tlie  rvlicl  Othm&n.  who  belong^  to  the 
re-establish  his  supremacy  in  Spain  ; he  was  obliged  to  quit  royal  family  of  Fez,  having  obtained  reinforcements  from 
that  country,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries,  Africa,  took  Algesiras.  Mnrbclla,  and  Ronda.  But  towards 
who  divided  it  among  themselves.  Jomayl  Ibn  Zcy&n  he)d  the  end  of  his  reign  fortune  proved  more  favourable  to  hi* 
Valencia  and  the  surrounding  country;  Ibn  Hud  wa.s  arms.  In  1329  he  retook  the  important  city  of  Baena,  rcro- 
obeyed  in  Aragon  and  part  of  Andalusia;  and  Mohammed  vered  Gibraltar  in  1330.  and  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the 
Hm  Alabmar  niled  despotically  over  Jaen  and  the  best  rebel  governors  to  obedience.  However,  as  he  was  pre- 
part  of  the  province  of  Granada.  Occasionally  at  war  with  paring  to  cross  over  to  Africa  on  a visit  to  Abu-l-hasan, 
each  other,  the  above-mentioned  princes  showed  their  ina-  kin^  of  Fez,  lie  was  a.vjas>inaicd  at  Gibraltar,  in  1333. 
bility  to  contend  with  the  Christians.  Cordova,  the  proud  Yusef  .Abu-l-liejaj,  who  at  the  time  of  hii  brother's  death 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  surrendered  to  the  was  at  (iranada,  was  immcriiotely  raised  to  the  throne.  In 
victors  in  June,  1236  ; Valencia  capituluted  in  .September,  j the  words  of  the  Arabian  writers,  ho  was  the  most  pacific, 
12.38 ; !>cnia  in  May,  1244 ; and  during  the  year  1246  all  the  movt  patriotic,  and  the  must  enlightened  monarch  that 
the  ftirtrcssc.s  on  both  banks  of  the  Guadabjuivir,  from  ever  reigned  at  Granada.  In  the  intervals  of  peace  he 
Juon  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  full  into  the  hands  of  the  seems  to  have  given  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  reform 
Christians.  of  the  administration  of  iustice,  to  the  encouragement  of 

Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada,  became  the  mechanical  and  other  useful  arts,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
vassal  of  Ferdinand  HI.,  who  in  1248,  assisted  by  his  the  general  welfare.  During  his  reign  tho  Africans  under 
lioworful  subject,  wrested  from  tho  Moslems  the  important  their  king  Abu-l-hasan  made  a last  but  unsuccessful  at- 
cily  of  Seville.  tempt  to  plant  the  banners  of  Islaroism  in  the  centre  uf 

Fimrfh  /Vn'oef.  1238-1492.  Kinsdom  of  Granada, — Spain.  They  were  met  on  the  banks  of  tho  river  Salado 
By  bicuining  the  vassal  of  P'ordinand,  the  new  king  of  near  Tarifa  by  the  Castilians  and  Portuguese  (Oct..  1340). 
(vranada,  Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  insured  peace  for  his  The  Africans  were  cut  to  pieces  with  immense  loss,  and  the 
iloiiiiiiionK  ns  long  as  Ferdinand  lived.  However,  on  tho  Muorish  king's  wives,  together  with  a rich  booty,  became  (he 
dealli  of  Alonso  X..  surnamed  the  learned,  who  sucecoded  prize  of  the  victors.  Tho  lots  of  Algesiras  in  1343,  and  that 
Ills  father  in  the  throne  of  Castile,  a desultory  warfare  was  of  many  important  towns  in  1344,  followed  this  most  signal 

Iir»>cTUte(l  on  both  sides,  winch  ended  in  a truce  in  1 2Gf>.  victors*,  and  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  thus 
bn  Alahmar  died  tn  January,  1273.  considerably  narrowed.  Like  most  of  his  prodcceMors,Yu*ef 

He  was  succeeded  by  hin  son,  Mohammed  H.,  under  full  by  an  assassin.  In  the  month  of  December,  1352,  be 
whose  reign  another  attempt  was  made  by  tho  Africans  to  was  slabbed  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque  by  a mad- 
ru-ontablihii  in  the  heart  of  Spain  tho  supremacy  of  Islam,  i roan. 

In  1275  Ibn  A'usef.  king  of  her.  and  Marocco,  crossed  the  j Mohammed  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Ydsef,  inherited  the 
slriiils  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  and  at  first  gained  i virUu*s  and  the  abilities  of  his  father.  At  peace  with  the 
.Kome  advantages;  but  he  was  soon  com|»clled  to  retire  to  | Christians,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  promote  tho 
his  uwn  dumimuns.  Mohammed,  king  of  Granada,  likewise  piuajKirity  and  welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  rebclliou,  as 
attempted  to  regain  part  of  the  territories  lust  by  his  father;  I usual,  came  to  thwart  bis  good  d^esigns.  Some  diacon- 
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Unted  cbieAains,  whom  the  severity  of  his  judgments  had 
displco&vd,  turned  their  eyes  to  his  brother  Ismail,  and  in 
the  year  I3j9  attacked  Mohammed's  palace,  massacred  the 
guard,  and  rushed  into  the  royal  apartments.  Finding 
their  victim  gone,  they  tumultuously  proclaimed  Ismail 
their  leader. 

Ismail  II.  did  not  reign  long.  Scarcely  had  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  one  year,  when  he  himself  fell  a victim  to 
the  ambition  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  Abu  Said  by  name, 
who  had  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  who  now 
besiegeil  him  in  the  Alhambra,  made  him  prisoner  in  a 
sally,  and  had  him  put  to  death  in  July,  1360. 

The  usurper  Abu  Said  did  not  long  enjov  the  fruit  of  his 
treason.  Being  at  war  with  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  king 
of  Castile,  and  with  the  dethroned  monarch  Mohammed  V., 
whose  authority  was  still  acknowledged  nt  Ronda  and  the 
neighbouring  district^  and  seeing  that  ho  could  not  well 
resist  both  his  enemies,  ho  resolved  to  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  thenceforth 
as  on  hereditary  fief.  Having  obtained  a safe  conduct, 
ho  repaired  to  Seville  with  a small  escort,  and  presente<i 
iiimself  before  the  Castilian  king.  But  either  ine  riches 
which  the  Moor  had  with  him,  even  aAer  presenting  a con* 
aidcrahle  portion  to  Pedro,  awoke  the  avarice  of  that  prince, 
or,  what  is  more  probable.  Pedro  was  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Abd  Snid'g  rival : the  fact  is,  that,  in  violation  of 
I he  rules  of  hospitality,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  put  to 
death.  This  happened  in  1362. 

By  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  throne  of  Granada  de* 
volved  upon  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  remainder  of ' 
Mohammed's  life  was  troubled  only  by  ono  unimportant  I 
revolt,  which  was  speedily  repressed,  lie  took  Algosiras  in  I 
1370,  and  razed  the  fortifications.  Mohammed  died  in  1391. 

Yusef  II.,  surnamed  Abd  Abdallah,  succeeded  to  his 
father.  Scarcely  however  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a victim  to  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Mohammed,  who.  by  accusing  his  father  of  being  a 
friend  to  the  Christians,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a power* 
ful  party.  The  sedition  ^ving  been  appeased,  Y'dsef  invaded 
Murcia  (1391),  but  without  much  success.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  1 394,  when  the  grand-master  of  Alcantara,  who 
had  atlvanced  to  the  of  Granada  with  a body  of  cavalry, 

was  cut  to  pieces  wiili  bis  men,  and  himself  slain.  Ydsef 
dic^l  in  1395,  with  symptoms  of  poison. 

No  sooner  had  Y'dsef  expired,  than  Mohammed  VI.,  the 
same  son  who  had  conspired  against  him.  seized  on  the 
sceptre,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  eldest  brother  Ydsef,  whom 
he  confined  in  a dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Salobrena.  The 
first  year  of  his  reign  tie  passed  att^acc  with  theChristisns, 
and  even  visited  Enrique  HI.  in  Toledo;  but  war  having 
broken  out  again,  through  the  indiscretion  and  temerity  of 
the  governors  of  the  frontier  fortresses  on  both  sides,  the 
Moors  took  Ayamonte  in  1397,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  defeated  a small  army  of  Christians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana.  Tliese  successes  however  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  Zahara  and  other  towns,  which  the 
recent  Ferdinand  took  from  tliem  in  1407.  Mohammed 
died  in  1410. 

Immediately  after  Mohammed’s  death,  his  brother,  Ydsef  i 
in.,  was  released  from  his  confinement  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a period  of  14  years,  during  which  peace 
was  only  interrupted  once,  in  1416,  when  the  Christians 
under  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  took  possession  of  Ante* 
quent.  Ydsef  died  in  1424. 

Muliammed  V 1 1.,  surnamed  Al-yaiseri,  or  the  left-handed, 
succeeded  his  fhther  Ydsef.  His  first  care  afrer  taking 
the  reins  of  government  was  to  renew  the  truce  with  the 
Christians,  a circumstance  which,  united  to  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
his  subjects.  Having  moreover  prohibited  some  favourite 
public  amusements,  he  became  so  odious,  that  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Granada,  his  palace  was  invested  and 
forced,  and  he  had  to  escape  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  the 
sultan  of  Tunis,  in  1428. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Mohammed  VIII.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  furnished  him  by  the  king  of  Tunis  the 
dethroned  monarch  appeared  the  ensuing  year  in  Andalusia, 
entered  Granada,  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  palace,  ond 
beheaded  him  in  1430.  But  Mohammed  was  destined  to 
ose  his  throne  a second  time,  for  Ytisef  Ibn  Alahinar,  a 
descendant  from  the  first  kings  of  Granada,  made  an  alliance 


with  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  and,  having  defeated  the 
troops  of  his  rival  in  1433,  marched  on  Granada,  and  entered 
the  capital  without  opposition,  while  Mohammed  lied  to 
Malaga  for  refuge. 

Yiiscf  IV.  was  immediately  bailed  king,  but  after  a short 
and  turbulent  reign  of  six  months,  be  died  in  1435.  and 
Mohammed,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  resided  at  Malaga, 
was  proclaimed  for  the  third  lime.  Not  even  tlien  was  Uie 
unfortunate  king  suffered  to  govern  in  peace,  for  in  1445 
his  nephew,  Mohammed  Ibn  Othroin,  raised  a commotion 
among  the  people,  seized  on  the  Alhambra,  took  Mohammed 
prisoner,  and  confined  him  to  a dungeon,  where  be  passed 
thu  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  usurper  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the  name 
of  Mohammed  IX.,  but  a new  competitor  for  the  throne, 
whose  name  was  also  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail,  and  who 
was  supTOrted  by  the  Castilian  monarch,  seized  on  the  for- 
tress of  Montefrio,  and  maintained  himself  tlicre  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  Mohammed.  During  four  or  five  years 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a civil  war,  increased  tenfold  by  the  devastating  irruptions 
of  the  Christians.  At  last,  in  1454,  (he  rebels,  who  hud 
hitherto  kept  on  the  defensive,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  John,  king  of  Ckistile,  marched  against  (Granada, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  ami  triumphantly  entered  that 
capita),  from  which  the  Moorish  king  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

Mohammed  X.,  son  of  Ismail,  was  then  received  without 
opposition,  and  reigned  for  twenty-uno  years  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  without  the  frequent  revolts  which  had 
precipitate  so  many  of  his  predecessors  from  (heir  thrones. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
fast  drawing  to  a close.  In  14G0  the  Christians  took 
Gibraltar,  and  Archidona,  and  subdued  all  the  intermediate 
country ; the  freouent  incursions  of  the  borderers  also  nar- 
rowed considerably  the  limits  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  now 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Elvira  and  the  sea.  A peace 
w'as  at  last  concluded  in  1463,  on  condition  that  the  Moorish 
king  should  bold  bis  kingdom  as  a fief  of  Castile,  and  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,900  pistoles  in  gold.  Mohammed 
died  in  1466. 

Muley  All  Ahu*l*hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammed, 
succeeded  him,  but  the  stale  of  affairs  grew  every  day  worse. 
In  1470  the  governor  of  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  homage  to 
the  king  of  Castile.  Granada,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
harem,  became  (ho  scene  of  (hose  commotions  and  discords 
that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Thu  sultana 
Ayesha,  mother  of  Abu  Abdallah,  heir  presumptive  to  (he 
throne,  entertained  a mortal  hatred  towards  another  of  the 
king's  wives,  a Spanish  lady  called  Zeraya,  and  mother  of 
two  princes.  At  that  time  the  tw'o  powerful  slates  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  were  united,  and  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  scaled.  The  taking  of  Zaliara  (1481) 
by  the  genernU  of  Abu-l-hasan,  was  the  signal  of  a war  of 
reprisals.  The  city  of  Albama,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom,  was  reduced  in  1482;  and  the  ensuing  year  se- 
veral important  fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. In  the  meanwhile  (bo  city  of  Granada  was  the 
scene  of  popular  commotion  and  civil  war.  Tlie  court  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  factious --that  of  Ayesha  and  Zoraya, 
the  two  wives  of  Abu-l-hasan.  The  tribe  of  the  ThtgrU 
(Zegris)  supported  the  former;  that  of  the  Beni  Serraj 
(Abenserrages)  the  latter;  one  held  the  Albayzin,  the 
other  the  Alhambra ; and  the  streets  of  Granada  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  iubabilants.  Although  Abu 
Abdallah  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father  in  M83,  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians  near  Luccna. 
in  April.  1483.  Abd-I-hasan  refined  rooroenlary  posses- 
sion of  his  capital  in  1484,  but  lie  was  soon  disturbed  by 
Abu  Abdallah,  who.  having  obtained  his  liberty  again,  dis- 
puted (he  throne  with  his  aged  father. 

At  last  the  (leoplc  of  Granada,  leaving  the  father  and  sou 
to  fight  their  own  quarrel^  appointed  Abdallah,  surnamed 
Zagal,  or  the  brave,  to  distinguish  him  from  bis  nephew, 
called  A8-9ashirt  or  the  small,  to  be  their  king.  In  the 
meanwhile  Fenlinand  was  pushing  on  his  conquests.  In 
June,  1484,  he  besieged  and  took  Alora  and  Setonil,  and 
defeated  the  Moors  in  two  partial  engagements.  In  1485, 
Ronda,  Marbella,  Cum,  &c.,  fell  into  his  hands:  Loxa  sur- 
rendered in  I486,  and  the  ensuing  campaign  began  by  the 
taking  of  Malaga.  But  the  successes  of  Ferdinand  did  not 
awake  the  Moors  to  a fense  of  their  danger,  or  induce  them 
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lo  pwt  an  end  to  tlicirtivn  dissensions;  for,  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  Zagal  from  his  eapilal,  Abu  AWalla  As-saghir 
marched  upon  Granada  ami  usurped  the  throne. 

This  inoimrch,  nlio  is  better  known  in  the  Spanish  cliro- 
liicles  by  the  name  of  Boabdil.  was  the  last  king  of  Gnutada. 
In  the  spring  of  I-t'Jl  Ferdinand  invesletl  that  capital,  and 
after  a siege  of  nearly  a year,  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  ended,  after 
ni.any  vi<dssltudes,  an  einjure  which  had  lastetl  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

Govrnimfrnt,  Ifiiiifuiionx,  ^ Tlie  government  anrl  in- 
filitulions  of  tlio  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
exeepliuns,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  Eastern  klia- 
hfate.  The  sovereign,  who  was  the  source  and  depositor)' 
of  all  power,  posi^essed  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  lempoml 
supremarv:  lie  administered  tlio  government  with  the 
aiivirc  of  (lis  or  council  of  slate ; the  office  of  Au/V-6, 

or  prime-minister,  corresponded  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  its  functions  with  that  of  a Turkish  grand-vizier.  The 
jirovinces  were  governed  by  iru/fs,or  military  commanders; 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  llicre  was  no 
other  base  than  the  Kortin  and  tlic  traditirmal  decisions  of 
the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of 
the  kwlis  although  the  sovereign  hiin.'Clf  could,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  revoke  their  sentence.  Tlie  sultan  selected  his 
smTCs.S4>rs  from  among  his  pn>gcny,  and  not  unfreijuently 
associated  one  of  bU  sons  in  the  empire  during  his  life- 
time. 

l)ut  alihotigh  tho  principles  of  government  wore  the  same 
as  in  the  East,  and  the  vices  of  .Mohammedan  conslilutioni 
as  proiiiincnt,  yet  the  position  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  sur- 
rounded ns  they  were  by  enemies,  cunlribuled  to  give  to 
their  institutions  a vigour  and  solitlitv  which  they  never 
possessed  in  the  East.  The  khalifs  oi  Cordova  supported 
a large  military  force,  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
numerous  licet  to  defend  the  eoasl  of  their  empire  from 
any  maritime  invasion.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  fontered 
by  means  of  wise  and  j'aternal  regulations;  population 
increased  at  an  aslonUliing  rate;  and  the  revenue,  which 
is  computed  at  five  imllions  sterling— an  enormous  sura  fur 
the  time— enabled  tho  klmlifs  of  Cordova  to  surround  their 
throne  with  a magnificence  and  splendour  unparalleled 
even  in  the  gorgeous  capitals  of  the  East. 

.SWe/tcM ; Ijt/>raturf ; Arts.— It  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  Europe  that  the  Arabs  succeeded  to  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks;  that  at  a time  when  ignorance  and 
barbnri«im  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  amongst 
them ; and  that  by  a singular  revolution  in  the  history  of 
nations,  Europe  became  indebted  to  her  Moliammedan 
invaders  for  the  first  lessons  of  science  and  learning. 
M'iih  what  ardour  and  success  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  readers  must  already 
have  perceived  in  various  article#  of  the  pretent  wors 
[.\nAniA;  AnnALiATtp;  Avkmp.vce;  Asia;  &c.];  it 
will  now  snflicc  to  say,  tliat  to  the  Western  Arab#  espe- 
cially, and  to  their  settlement  in  a corner  of  our  coii- 
tincnl,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  sciences 
cultivated  by  tho  Greeks.  j 

Tho  first  C4m<|uerors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  the  East,  were  , 
a rude  and  illiterate  pco{de.  It  vra^  not  till  the  times  of 
Abd-cl-rabinan,  the  first  of  the  Beni  Umc))ah(A.H.  139, 
A.D.  756),  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  tho  cultivation  of 
letters.  Thai  monarch  and  hi*  successors  founded  colleges, 
formed  public  libniries,  encouraged  litor.iry  jiursuits  by 
their  example  and  their  liberality,  and  by  their  successive 
eff'-rls  the  study  of  the  sciences  wa.H  introducwl  into  their 
slates,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a later  period  in  Spain 
than  in  the  East.  I1tc  limits  of  this  sketch  pre\cnt  us 
from  taking  a complete  survey  of  Arabian  literature;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  theology  and  grammar,  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  tiation,  and  make  a hasty  review  of  those 
sciences  which  tlio  Spanish  Arabs  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  succcs-^. 

Poetry  has  always  been  the  fiirounlc  pursuit  (»f  Eastern 
nations:  by  the  Arabs  indeed  it  was  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  whicii  amounted  to  a nai^sion,  and  Arabia  is  said  to 
have  produced  more  pools  tliau  all  the  re^t  of  the  world 
together.  Thu  ta.-itc  was  rallier  increased  than  abated  in 
Sjiain,  and  the  caiabigucs  of  Casiri  show  to  what  extent  (be 
muses  were  courted,  since  not  only  war,  love,  and  satire, 
but  grammar,  theology,  rholyric,  and  even  the  abstiust' 


wienccf  often  form  the  subjeia  of  their  comwsitions.  Tlieir 
jMicms  consist  of  idylls,  elegies,  epignims,  oucs,  satire.v,  and 
almost  every  other  sjiccies  of  poetry  w hich  wc  have  received 
from  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  except  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  which  they  never  attempted.  Besides  these,  Iho 
Spanish  Arabs  arc  considered  as  the  inventors  of  a sort  uf 
idyll  called  maushahoA  (a  word  meaning  in  Arabic  * the 
variegated  *},  from  the  nature  of  the  cumi>usiijon,  which  is  a 
description  in  the  most  vi\id  colours  of  a woman,  a city,  a 
Iiorso,  a flower,  or  any  siiinlar  object.  Thu  mo.st  distiu- 
guUhed  among  the  poets  of  M jhaumiedan  Spain  arc.  Yah}  a 
Ibn  Hudheyl  ami  Ahmed  Ibii  Abd-rabbihi,  who  f!ourl^hcd 
in  the  ninth  century;  Yayhia  Ibn  Al-hakeiu  .\l-gbazzal, 
who  wrote  in  940  a jiocro  on  the  Comjucat  of  Spain  by 
Musa;  Abu  Talib  of  Alcira,  who  urnuired  the  honorable 
surname  of  Al-mutrnwibi  (the  inspiren) ; Ibn  Abduii,  who 
wrote  tho  ' IlUlorv'  of  the  Kinira  of  Bad.ijoz’  in  verse;  Al- 
muatumird  Ibn  Abbad,  king  of  Seville ; Almunder,  king  of 
Saragi»$sn  ; and  the  famous  Ahu-l-wuUd  Ihn  Zeydun,  whose 
poems  have  lately  been  Iranslatc^l  by  Mr.  M'eyers. 

7'iic  historians  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are  equally  nu- 
merous, but  their  merits  are  generally  not  great.  Ttio  beat 
of  them  give  us  meagre  statcininls  of  facts,  unaccoropamed 
by  rcllcctiuu  and  destitute  of  method.  Tlie  antieut  is 
Abu  Bckcr  Al-razi,  who  flmirisbcd  towards  Iho  end  of  the 
ninth  century;  Ibn  Ilayyan.  who  wrote  a general  butory 
of  Spain  in  6u  volumes;  Mohammcil  Al-modlidbafer,  king 
of  Badajoz,  who  left  a history  of  his  own  times,  e(|uaUy 
voluminous;  Al-homaydl,  who  wrote  a biographical  die- 
tionaivof  illustrious  Moslems;  Ibn  Bashkuwal  of  Cordova; 
Ibnu-{-Abbar  of  Valencia;  and  ibe  viiior  Ibnu-l  KhaiUb, 
who  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Granada. 

But  it  was  in  the  ]ihysical  and  cxDcrimcnlal  sciencoa 
that  tho  Spanish  Moslems  must  excelleu.  From  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Uincyyah  dynasty,  the  greatest  attention 
w.as  paid  to  the  study  of  inathemaiics,  and  all  the  other 
exact  science.^.  Copies  of  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Aristotle,  Apollonius,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  were  procured  in  Constantinople,  brought  to  Cor- 
dova, and  translated.  Among  the  most  croinont  piofeswrs 
of  pliilosophy,  the  follow  ing  are  particularly  distinguished  : 
Avcrroes(or  rather  Abti  Alidaliah  Ibu  Roslul)  of  Ctirdova, 
who  died  a.d.  1198;  Abdelmalck  Ibn  Zuhr  (commonly 
callletl  Abenzohar) ; and  tho  famous  Ibn  Bajeh.  or  Avem- 
naee.  Their  knowledge  of  botany  was  considerable,  and 
likewise  that  of  medicine  and  cbvmblry,  iu  both  wliich 
sciences  they  raado  considerable  proficiency.  In  mathe- 
matics and  the  science#  dependent  on  them,  they  weru  still 
more  distinguished.  A Spanish  Arab,  a native  of  Toledo, 
named  Az  zarkal,  improved  the  .astrolabe,  and  iuvenletl  an 
instrument  for  observing  tho  motions  of  tho  heavenly 
botlies,  w liich  was  long  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  uf  its 
inventor. 

Tlie  useful  arts  of  life  also  engaged  the  alicntion  of  the 
Arabs.  Agriiulture,  horticuliuro,  and  planting  were 
encouraged  by  their  kings;  and  the  camils  and  oilier 
works  for  irrigation  constructed  In-  thorn,  which  arc  still 
extant  in  the  plains  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Granada, 
suflicienlly  prove  their  skill  in  this  branch  uf  art.  Tho 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  were  likewise  carried  to 
considerable  pcrfcclion.  The  use  of  wiiling-puper  was 
ininKluccd  by  them  into  Europe ; gunpowder  was  also 
improved  aim  first  Used  by  them  m war ; and  there  is  evuvy 
reason  to  suppose  that  to  them  belongs  the  honour  of  the 
discover)'  of  the  mariner's  com]»ass. 

(.\l-makkatr#  Histort/  of  Spain  undrr  the  Aruhs,  ."ind 
other  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
Cundc,  Ihstoriu  de  la  Diiwinanijn  ile  lot  Arabes  en 

8\o.,  Mad.,  1321;  Casiri,  ilibliatluxa  Amhico-His^Mxua 
EncuTniicmis^  fob,  MaUili,  1 770 ; Masdeu,  Uisturia  critica 
de  /I’f/mwo,  fevo.,  Mad.,  J7b3-97;  Cardonne,  Ih^Unre  de 
rA/riqur  et  dc  I'EjHi^net  12mo.,  FarU,  1705;  Chenier, 
lie  hcrchen  sur  Ics  Maurcs,  bvo.  Paris  1737 ; Andres  XV/f 
Orisint,  de  Progrcssi,e  (ielio  Stato  Attuah  d ogm  Leitera- 
furo.  4to„  Parma,  1783-97.) 

MOORSliED-VR.VD,  one  of  tho  districts  inlo  which 
the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided.  Its  liniits  arc  so  ill  de- 
fineu  that  it  is  not  po>»iblo  to  describe  them  with  accuracy. 
1 he  di^trict  occupies  the  contra!  part  of  tho  province,  and  is 
intersected  by  llic  Jclhngln  river,  ono  ol  the  most  westerly 
branches  of  the  Ganges.  The  popa'affon  of  the  district,  iu- 
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•ludiDg  the  capital,  vat  estimated  in  IBOl  at  1,020,572. 
about  two-tliinls  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  thu  remainder 
were  cinclly  Sfoliammedans. 

The  most  valuable  products  of  tlie  toil  arc  silk  and  indigo. 
The  nuiglibourhoud  of  the  capita)  it  the  chief  teat  of  the 
manufacture  of  wovu-tilks  and  taffetas,  iKjth  flowered  and 
niaio,  ond  many  otliur  varieties  of  silk  goods  are  made  for 
mteroal  consumption  and  for  exportation.  Tiic  land  re- 
venue. or  Jummo.  in  1814  amounted  to  18,75.000  ru|>eot 
(187,500/.),  and  the  excise  duties  realised  another  lac  of 
rupees  (10,000/.). 

MOORSHEDABAD,  the  capital  of  (he district,  and  long 
the  nominal  capital  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  24  ll'N.  lat.  and 
88'’  15'  E.  Ion;?.,  on  the  Bhogirathi.  the  roost  sacred  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  about  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  following 
the  windings  of  the  slrcain.  The  city  was  originally  callud 
Mucksousabad,  which  was  exchanged  fur  its  present  name 
in  1704,  when  Moorshod  Khouly  Khan  transferred  to  it  the 
scat  of  his  TOvernment  from  Dacca.  It  is  an  open  town, 
and  the  buildings  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  through 
eight  miles  of  its  course.  It  is  a remarkably  ill-built  town, 
pre.->enUng  a great  assemblage  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 
placed  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  mtcrmixcfl  with 
numerous  trees-  Near  to  the  river  there  are  a few  tolera- 
bly gotal  brick  houses,  and  some  mosques,  but  altogether 
the  city  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  meanest  in  appear- 
ance in  all  India.  The  most  conspicuous  building  m the 
town  is  the  residence  of  thu  nabob,  a modern  house  in 
the  European  style  ; the  old  palace  is  in  character  with  the 
general  aspect  uf  the  place. 

Moorsk^dalfad,  or  more  proporlv  Cossimbasar,  a town 
about  one  mile  to  the  south,  which  may  be  considered  its 
}H>rt,  is  a place  of  immense  traffic,  and  especially  in  (bo 
rainy  season,  which  affords  great  facility  for  water  convey- 
ance. At  this  time  the  river  is  crowded  w ith  boats  bring- 
ing and  conveying  away  merchandise:  the  river  is  not 
navigable  during  two  or  three  of  the  driest  months  in  each 
year.  The  number  of  houses  of  all  kind-s  in  1814  was  about 
3U.0U0.  and  according  to  the  computation  usual  in  Bengal 
of  eleven  individuals  to  every  two  houses,  thu  population 
of  the  town  was  165,000.  The  city  is  the  head  quarters  of  a 
circuit  court  embracing  the  surrounding  districts  of  BogU- 
Twre,  Purncah,  Duiagcporc,  Runqporu,  Rujesbahy,  and 
Birblioora. 

MCX)SE,  or  MOOSE  DEER,  [DEKB,vol.Tiii.,  p.351, 
et  sen.') 

MORAL  SENSE  is  a name  which,  occurring  flrst  in 
J>mi  Shaftesbury's  * Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,’  and  aflcr- 
wanls  adopted  by  llutcheson,  has  since  come  to  bo  very 
generally  cinployod  tu  denote  the  feelings  with  which  wv 
regard  men's  actions  and  dispositions.  These  feelings  are 
known  also  by  the  name  of  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation.  This  last  name  answers  every  purjHiso 
which  is  sought  in  naming,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  many  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  tbc 
phrase  mond  sense. 

The  phrase  moral  sense  is  objectionable,  first  of  ali. 
because  the  feelings  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a name 
hare  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  external  senses,  from 
which  the  phrase  is  borrowed.  The  phrase  therefore  tends 
to  give  a wrong  notion  of  the  thing  for  ubich  it  is  a name, 
an  objection  which  is  of  itself  altogether  fatal  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  for  the  purpo-se  of  naming.  % 

But  there  is  yet  another  objection  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  last  The  jihrase  moral  seme,  as  well  as  the 
phrase  moral  fa4rulty,  ond  the  word  conxicienre  (winch  is 
applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  thu  object  of  the 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  is  one's 
own  actions  und  dispositions)  and  other  similar  phrases  and 
words  that  might  be  mentioned,  tend  to  convey  a notion  of 
a separatu  indermndent  principle  in  man  from  which  he 
derives  directly  liis  moral  judgments  and  feelings.  And 
accordingly  the  use  of  these  phrases  and  words  has  led 
writers  on  morals  to  adopt  this  notion.  The  moral  sense,  or 
moral  faculty,  or  conscience,  b spoken  of  as  something  im- 
planted w ithin  man  by  God.  through  which  he  insliuetively 
distinguishes  between  moral  guo<l  and  evil,  virtue  und  vice, 
and  approves  of  ibe  one  and  disapproves  of  tbc  other.  Thu 
theory  that  men  observe  the  consequences  of  actions  and 
ilispositions,  and  that  tho  idca.s  gotten  by  this  observation 
ore  converted  by  an  ordinary  procuas  of  association  ihto  thu 
feelings  called  the  ieeliugs  of  merol  approbalioa  and  dis* 


approbation,  is  rejected  as  degran'ng.  Now  ll.ough  wo 
were  to  admit  that  a man  posscsi^s  an  mwunl  monitor 
which  tells  him  at  once  what  is  right  and  what  is  WTong, 
it  is  clear  at  tlic  same  time  that  any  one  may  pleail  thu 
dictates  of  this  monitor  in  defence  of  anything  that  be  may 
choobc  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  that  others  will  have  no  means 
of  correcting  this  plea.  Thus  if  there  U degradation  in  tho 
other  course,  there  is  danger  in  this.  Mr.  Bontham  has 
referred  all  sptems  of  morals  founded  on  a separate  inde- 
pendent principle,  whether  callcti  moral  sense  or  consciencet 
or  by  any  other  name,  to  individual  caprice,  liking  or  dis- 
like. sympathy  or  antipathy.  I Principles  qf  Morals  and 
Leeitlalion,  chap.  2,  note.) 

Weijuoto  thu  following  passage  from  an  ndmirable  article 
in  tho  flrst  number  of  the  ‘ Ixnidun  Review.'  as  serving  to 
e.vplaiii  further  tho  erroneous  theory  to  which  tho  phrase 
moral  sense  has  led,  and  to  justify  the  principle  upon  which 
the  following  article  on  morals  is  written.  Aficr  stating, 
as  a fact  in  human  nature,  that  we  have  moral  judgments 
and  moral  feelings,  and  that  concerning  these  judgments 
and  feelings  there  are  two  theories,  the  writer  proceeds: — 

* One  theory  is  that  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  an  ultimatcand  inexplicable  fact ; that  we  perceive 
this  distinction  as  wo  perceive  the  distinction  of  colours  by 
a jieculiar  faculty ; and  that  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the 
desires  and  aversions,  consequent  upon  this  jiutception,  aru 
all  uUiroutc  facts  in  our  nature ; as  much  so  as  the  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  thu  de^i^cs  and  aversions,  of  which  sweet  or 
bitter  tastes,  pleasing  or  gating  sounds,  are  the  object. 
This  is  called  the  theory  of  thu  moral  sense,  or  of  moral 
instincts,  or  uf  eternal  and  immutable  immility,  or  uf  in- 
tuitive principles  of  morality,  or  by  any  other  name ; to  thu 
diflercncus  between  which  those  who  adopt  the  theory  often 
attach  great  importance,  but  which,  fur  uur  present  pur(>oso, 
may  alt  l)0  considored  as  synunymous. 

‘ The  other  theory  is,  that  the  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  and 
tho  feelings  which  attach  lhcm!M.dve.s  to  those  ideas,  arc  nut 
ultimate  facts,  but  may  bu  explained  and  accounted  for — arc 
not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  but  of  the 
same  laws  on  which  all  our  other  complex  ideas  and  feelings 
depend:  tliat  tbc  distinction  between  moral  and  immoral 
acts  is  not  a peculiar  and  inscrutablo  proi>uriy  in  the  acls 
themselves,  which  we  perecivu  by  a sense,  a»  we  perceive 
colours  by  our  sense  of  sight;  but  flows  from  thu  ordinary 
properties  of  tliesc  actions,  for  the  recognition  uf  which  wu 
need  no  other  faculty  than  our  intellects  and  bodily  senses. 
And  thu  particular  property  in  actions  which  constitutes 
them  moral  or  immoral,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
this  theory  (all  of  them  at  luast  wiio  need  tube  noticed),  is 
tho  influonco  of  thiwe  actions,  and  of  the  disjiusilions  from 
which  they  emanate,  upon  human  happiness.  This  theory 
is  sometimes  called  tho  theory  of  utility.’  (London  lievietr, 
article  * On  the  state  of  Philosophy  in  England,’  vol.  i., 
p.  172.) 

A masterly  exposition  of  the  objcctionabloiioss  of  the 
phrase  moral  sente,  and  of  tlic  theories  that  nro  founded 
upon  it,  will  be  found  also  in  Mr.  Austin’s  * Province  of 
Juri.spnidence  determined.’ 

MORA'LES.  AMBROS10,  a Spanish  historian  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  1513.  His  father 
Antonio  was  an  eminent  physician,  whom  Cardinal  Zimenez 
appointed  principal  prufes:<or  of  philosophy  at  Alcala, 
and  to  whom  the  of  Priego  presented  the  house 

which  tradition  pointed  out  os  the  one  tnat  Seneca  had  inhu- 
bitecl,  in  order,  sakl  the  donor,  thol  it  might  become  again 
the  dwelling  of  thu  w isest  Cordovan.  Ambrusiu  had  for  his 
maternal  grandfather  Fernan  Perez  de  Olivo,  who  left  Imn 
a valuable  source  of  infunnatiun  in  his  geographical  work, 
‘ imagen  del  Mundo.'  Another  Fuman  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
WiU  A mhrusio's  inatcmal  uncle,  and  a professor  of  philosophy 
and  tlteology  at  Salamanca,  took  a jiromincnt  part  in  his 
education.  He  was  also  indebted  (u  Juan  dc  Medina,  and 
to  Melchior  Cano,  two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professvra 
of  divinity  of  that  lime,  the  former  at  Alcala,  tho  latter  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  the  groat  antagonist  of  his  emi- 
nent colleague  Barthulomow  Carranza,  and  a still  greater 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Tlii-^CunoorCanus  is  the  author 
of  tho  excellent  treatise  * Du  1-oirw  Thuologicis,’  and  was  a 
great  retainer  of  the  schools,  from  which  lie  banished  many 
futilu  and  absurd  questions. 

While  yet  a youth.  Morales  produced  a translation  of  the 
Pinax  or  Tablu  uf  But  a religious  cuthususm  iomi 
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fcr  above  all  his  literary  aspirations  and  pervaded  all  his 
actions. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen.  Morales  became  a Jeronyraitc, 
when  his  religious  fer\'oiir  being  no  longer  onnlrollable,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  lei^tatvon,  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  Tlic  excruciating  pain  in- 
separable from  this  self-mutilation  drew  from  him  a shriek 
whicli  brought  a brother  monk  to  hU  cell  in  lime  to  give 
him  effectual  aid.  In  order  to  obtain  a papal  dispensation 
for  his  conduct,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  saved,  according  to  his  own  account,  by  a miracle. 
Considering  this  accident  as  a warning  not  to  proceed,  he 
joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a 
secular  priest.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
professor  at  Alcala,  where  ho  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  J uan  of  Austria,  among 
his  pupils.  Ue  sustained  the  high  literary  credit  of  his 
family  by  his  investigations  into  tho  antiquities  of  Spain. 
Ho  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  1560.  On  thedeath  of  his  friend  Florion  de  Ocampo,  be 
obtained  tho  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler ; but  his  first 
^ipearanco  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian 
Zurito.  When  the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were 
translated  to  Alcala.  Morales  was  called  upon  to  record  that 
event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the 
martyrdom  of  those  saints.  On  the  dealli  of  the  chronicler 
Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  M belonging,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  king.  Tlie  following  year  he  had 
to  examine  the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a collection 
of  councils  given  to  Philip  II.  by  the  Conde  de  Buendia. 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Plasencia,  the  collector  of 
MSS.  for  the  Escurial,  Morales  succeeded  him  in  that 
office,  which  he  exercised  with  zeal  and  discrimination. 
He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  tho  Codex  Emilianensis,  another  collection  of 
councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  *Comnica  general 
de  Kspana.’  which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  tlie 
deaih  of  the  <Scipios.  After  he  had  continued  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  pcritxl.  Morales  was  sent  to  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  sepulchre.s  and  temples, 
archives  and  libraries:  he  collected  much  curious  matter 
which  was  published  from  the  original  MS.  in  tho  Escu- 
rial,  by  the  antiquarian  Florez  in  1*65.  and  has  been  since 
inserted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio’s  works, 
Madrid,  1791-2.  It  was  important  to  explore  all  those 
places,  in  which  alone  information  could  l>e  obtained  as  to 
tho  restoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  centuries 
imiQc<liately  following ; papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  antiunt  times  might  bo  found  everywhere,  since 
by  tho  reconquest  of  Toledo  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to 
southern  Spain.  In  his  70th  year  (1 5b3)  Morales  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  history,  whicli  completed  the  work 
to  1037.  By  way  of  relaxation  ho  printed  a volume  of  the 
works  of  his  uncle  Fcrnan  Perez  de  Oliva;  and  be  inserted 
at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own.  his  juvenile  version 
of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  J uan  of  Austria’s  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  puhlicaiiun  of  this  book  till 
certain  passages  in  his  uncle’s  works  should  be  corrected, 
but  as  the  Inquisitors  neglected  to  make  tho  corrociions, 
the  work  remained  unpublished.  The  late  editor  of  Morales 
liad  a copy  before  him  ; and  the  pieces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  tho  last  and  the  only  complete  e<lition  of 
his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast  his 
favourite  manual,  ‘Arte  para servir  a I^os,’  the  production 
of  an  unlettered  Franciscan.  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering 
however  a.s  closely  as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated.  In  spite  of  its  religious  merits, 
Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work  had  been  in  better 
Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour  of  amend- 
ing the  language.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  7^th  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  his  directions.  Cardinal 
Sandoval,  his  pupil,  erected  a fine  monument  to  hU  memory, 
which  was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.  Southey 
has  expressed  a high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Morales, 
though  he  blames  at  the  same  time  his  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Ainbrosio  is  tlio  Leland  of  Spain,  but,  happier  than  Leland, 
be  lived  to  make  aso  of  the  materials  which  he  cpUectcd. 
and  he  brought  down  the  history  of  his  country  from  its 
early  Roman  period  (where  Ocampo  had  left  off)  to  the 
Diddle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  accomplished  lilts  task 


with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  though  the  reader  may 
smile  at  his  credulity.  There  is  perhamno  historian  whose 
personal  character  is  better  developed  in  his  works,  a cir- 
cumstance which  gives  them  a particular  interest.  Allliough 
any  good  historian  of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  to  Mo- 
rales than  to  any  of  his  preileccssors,  it  has  been  wrongly 
supposed  (hat  Garibay  drew  much  from  Morales.  Estevan 
de  Garibay  y Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and  Morales  himself 
praises  Garibay’s  diligence  in  consulting  documents,  snd 
commends  tho  good  use  which  he  made  of  them.  Tliis  tes- 
timony is  honourable  both  to  Garibay  and  Morales,  since 
both  had  pursued  tho  same  course  of  research  among  the 
archives  and  the  deeds  belonging  to  monasteries  and 
churches. 

MORA'LES.  CRISTOBAL,  or  CHIISTCKFORO.  a great 
Spanish  singer,  who.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  the  most  eminent  composer  ot  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifical chapel.  His  masses  and  other  sacred  musical  works 
were  standard  compositions  till  they  were  superseded  by 
those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  scK>n  after. 

MORA'LES.  LUIS.sumaraed  ‘ElDivioo.’  from  having 
devoted  his  pencil  exclusively  and  most  siicoessfully  to  sacru'l 
subjects  ; in  which  respe«‘t  liowever  he  is  far  from  standing 
alone  among  the  numerous  Spanish  painters.  His  Saviours 
and  MagdalciiH  exhibit  tho  extreme  of  human  suffering  en- 
dured with  a celestial  meekness.  The  same  works  badly  imi- 
tated. or  rather  caricatureil,  by  his  son  and  several  scholars, 
have  created  a prejudice  against  Morales,  such  |ierforronnces 
having  been  imputed  to  Him  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully. 
Thus  Pacheco  (*Arto  de  la  Pintura’)  considers  him  as  a 
man  who  hail  a reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve.  Also 
Palomino,  by  whom  Brj’an  (DiW.  r*f  Paint.')  has  been  rois- 
le<l,  has  affirmed  that  Morales  never  drew  the  human 
figure  at  full  length.  He  must  have  done  it  however  in 
some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Morales's  prin- 
cipal workM  given  by  the  industrious  Cean  Bermudez  (i>c- 
cion,  dc  Proctor.  tU  Bell.  Art.  cn  A'<puna).  This  tasteful 
and  judicious  critic  moreov*cr  finds  in  Morales  correct  de- 
sign, knowledge  of  the  naked  form,  a fine  gradation  of 
lints,  and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  sorrow,  or  true 
Christian  grief. 

Philip  II.,  passing  through  Badajos  on  his  return  from 
Lisbon,  in  15ijl,  relieved  Morales,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a yearly  pension  of  30u 
ducats.  Hu  thus  made  sonic  slight  amends  for  having 
dismissed  him,  and  refused  to  employ  his  talents  at 
the  Escurial.  after  Morales  had  gone  there  by  the  king’s 
express  command.  Morales  was  born  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Badajoz,  where  he  died,  at  a very 
advanced  age.  in  1586. 

MORALITIES,  or  MORAL  PLAYS.  [Exgusii 
Drams,  toI.  ix..  p.  427.1 

MORALS  is  a worn  used  in  several  different  senses, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish.  1.  It  has  been  employed, 
together  with  the  expressions  nutrnl  philnsophv  and  tnural 
tcicnce,  to  denote  tlie  whole  field  of  knowlcKige  relating 
primarily  to  tho  mind  of  man  ; and  in  this  sense  it  is  co- 
extensive with  tl>e  word  metaphyties.  To  this  use  of  iho 
word  there  are  many  objections;  and  it  has  accordingly  now 
almost  entirely  cea^.  2.  Morale,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sions moral  phito»*)phy  and  moral  science,  denotes  spe- 
cially the  science  of  what  is  called  roan's  duty,  «hat  he 
ought  and  ought  nok  to  think,  feel.  say.  do.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word,  morals  is  one  department  of  meiapliysics ; 
mental  philosophy,  or  mental  science,  or  psychology  (wiiich, 
as  we  shall  sec  presently,  is  a necessary  foundation  for 
morals).  In'ing  anotlier  department.  This  U in  every  way 
tho  most  conrenieiit  use  of  the  word,  and  is  now  generally 
sanctioned  by  custom.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  morair, 
it  is  convertible  with  ethics  and  wiih  deontfdoi^,  a word 
which,  coined  bv  Mr.  Bentham.  is  more  apptisite  to  the  suh- 
jccl-inatter  of  the  science  it  denotes  than  any  word  derived 
cither  from  the  lunin  mox  or  tiio  Greek  ethos  (»8oc),  an«l 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  furnied  analoguuslv 
top^ycAo/o^,  and  to  the  names  of  most  sciences.  3.  Morals 
and  ethics  arc  at  the  same  time  names  for  the  art  corre- 
sponding to  the  science  which  has  just  been  spoken  of,  the 
art  of  performing  one's  duly,  or  (as  it  is  geticmlly  described) 
the  art  of  living  a good  anil  o happy  life.  The  art  and  the 
science  being  coextensive,  and  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  same  subject-matter  is  viewed  from  different  pointt,  tbo 
indiscninmale  application  of  the  same  term  to  both  engen- 
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dorii  no  confusion  worthy  of  notice.*  4.  Moralt  is,  in  cur- 
rent conversation,  synonymous  with  mnTolityi  thus  denot- 
ing not  only  the  science  and  llio  art.  hut  also  whut  is  iho 
subject-maltor  both  of  tho  one  ai\d  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  )iurposc  of  this  articio  to  give  a brief  general 
account  of  morals,  considered  as  the  science  of  man’s  duty. 

Morals  then  is  a name  for  the  science  which  teaches  what 
it  is  roan’s  duty  to  do  and  not  to  do,  or  (changing  the  phrase) 
what  ho  ought  and  ought  not  to  do;  or  again,  what  it  is 
respcctiA'el)'  right  and  wrung  fur  him  to  do ; or  (to  resort  to 
yet  another  change  of  phrase)  which  teaches  what  is  re- 
spectively virtue  and  vice.  Our  account  of  the  science  must 
necessarily  commence  with  an  uxplaiiatiunof  this,  its  funda- 
mental  idea,  which  ts  thuscxpressc<l  in  so  many  diflerent  ways. 

It  is  man's  duty  to  do,  or  he  ought  lu  do,  or  it  is  right 
that  bo  should  do,  or  lastly,  that  is  virtue,  which,  on  the 
most  general  view  possible  of  the  tendencies  of  a disposition 
or  an  action,  ccnduccs  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
That  w hich,  of  any  two  acts  thus  viewed,  eunducos  the  loss 
to  this  happiness,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  do ; or  ho  ought  not  to 
do,  or  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  or  lastly  is  vice.  So,  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally,  of  any  disposition  or  action  w hich 
lends,  on  the  wliule,  to  cause  unhappiness.  It  Is  generally 
slated,  in  consistency  with  this  explanation,  lliat  conducive- 
iicss  to  the  general  liappiiiess  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
duly  or  virtue. 

Two  questions  now  arise,  to  which,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, some  sort  of  answer  roust  bo  given.  Tlie  answers  to 
these  questions  will  lead  us  to  separate  the  science  of  morals 
from  two  other  sciences  with  which  it  is  often  more  or  less 
confounded,  viz.  mental  science,  or  psychology,  and  lln»- 
logy,  and  also  to  point  out  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  these  sciences.  The  two  questions  are,  what  does  human 
happiness  consist  of?  and  what  renders  the  pursuit  of  human 
happiness  man's  duty? 

We  shall  answer  the  second  of  these  questions  first.  It 
is  man’s  duty  to  strive  to  increase  the  general  amount  of 
human  happiness,  because  be  knows,  both  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  external  world  to  that  end,  and  from  express 
rovektion  of  God's  will,  that  Go«l  doirev  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  full  and  detailed  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position belongs  to  theology,  in  its  two  departments  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Thus  is  momU  connected 
with  theology.  We  have  said  that  their  provinces  hare 
been  often  more  or  less  coufoumled,  and  this  has  taken 
place  principally  in  two  ways,  God  having  revealed,  in  a 
general  manner,  tho  assignment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a future  life  to  the  performance  of  duly  and  its 
violation  in  this,  some  writers,  as  Paley  for  inaianco,  have 
directly  referred  virtue  to  an  expectation  of  these  rewards 
and  punishments,  and,  instead  of  treating  them  os  some- 
thing extraneous  and  accidental,  have  introduced  them  os 
essentials  into  the  dofiiiiliou  of  morality.t  Now  morals 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  rewards  and  punishments 
further  than  to  determine  what  are  the  dispositions  and 
actions  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned ; and  this  is 
determined  altogether  indcrandently  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  themselves.  Thu  uthur  way  in  which  the 
provinces  of  morals  and  theology  have  been  confounded 
(and  here  the  confusion  is  complete)  U by  deriving  all  duty 
directly  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Those  who  consult 
Uie  Billie  only,  as  being  the  depository  of  God’s  revealed 
will,  for  a complete  enumeration  of  their  duties,  clearly 
reject  morals  as  an  imlepomlenl  science,  and  merge  it  cn- 
tiruly  in  theology.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Bible, 
which,  os  Mr,  Burke  observes  in  a well-known  passage,  * is 
not  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  digestorl,  in  which  a 
man  could  not  mistake  his  way,'  cannot  take  the  place  of, 
anymore  llian  it  can  bo  superseded  by,  a science  which 
systematically  treats  duty  on  the  principle  of  conducivunesa 
to  tlie  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

* Writeri  c*i  muntli  t«diSirt<>ntl7  d«QD<<  it  as  » tei»ne«  and  u ui  art.  Ttius 
(to  siw  an  inrtanw*  of  each)  Palry  deltnc*  it  a»  • that  *cieiice  which  tcachc* 
laeo  Uwir  d«rty  and  tho  rca«o*w  of  « Henry  More,  in  bi«  ‘ KiKhirwliuti  Kllil- 
cnin,’  M ‘the  art  of  1Uint(  a (ood  and  ha)>|iy  lit*'  (mrt  k-a,-  Srafcyac rrpr»>f>>. 

An  aid*  an<l  liiaiiupiUltetl  writer  iu  the  ’ Lowlnu  and  WVUmiastrr  Ke«iew* 
deni<-«  k>  mutala  all  claim  to  tbe  liUc  of  a •cienrr.  ‘ Morality,'  he  obserre*, 

* U Ro(  a Mrience.  but  an  art ; not  tmlho,  hut  rule*.'  (Vot.  W , p.  iO,  anicle  on 

Aeutomif,  end  on  Ue  AfrtAo^  of  /'MaenpAire/  /nrerhyrttiw  in  lhat 
fici’mcr.)  In  the  Mcne  way,  Mr  Mill.iuhia  ' AnalyMi  of  tbe  Human  Min-1,' 
wivrrerrr  he  hi«  oreatinn  to  ipeak  of  moreK  ({x>ak«  of  It  ns  an  art.  It  *ecm« 
fc)  tu.  tbu  moral*  Is  either  a nrienre  nr  an  ntl.  accordlni;  to  tltr  nauner  in 
which  it  is  Irratnt : a vieir-e,  if  ita  Bibjert  mailer  is  eihiliiti-d  in  the  lorm  of 
pr<ip>Mili<»is  , an  art,  if  in  thr  fiirro  ofrulc*.  it  seems  to  us  itlsu,  that  Uk- Stlrr 
way  ufttenUii:/  tt  is  as  a «r  enee. 

t Paley 's  welt  known  deliolUon  of  Tirttielic  *TI»e  doirte  soul  tu  mankind,  in 
abedietice  to  the  will  of  (kid,  atal  for  the  sake  of  everUktins  happinesk.'  rbln 
dsOnUioB  is  ronsbileted  by  the  writer  oftki*  article  ai  open  to  xrfs'.  ohjectkms. 
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Tho  question,  what  does  human  happiness  consist  of? 
remains  to  be  answered.  And  here  too  we  can  only  gene- 
rally indicate  the  mode  of  answ  ering  the  question,  rallier 
than  provide  in  detail  the  answer  itself,  ^!^an  is  so  framed 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  pleasures  and  certain  pains. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  arc  of  two  different  kinds,  phy- 
sical and  iutelloctual;  in  tho  lost  division  licing  included  the 
pleasures  and  jiaiiis  of  sympathy,  and  also  those  derived 
from  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  differ  of  course  among  them- 
selves. both  in  kind  and  degree.  Now  generally  the  greater 
the  number  of  pleasures  gratified,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  pains  avoided,  the  more  is  man’s  happiness  con- 
sulted; and  when  there  is  a necessity  of  choice  between 
pleasures  and  pains  of  different  kinds,  this  happiness  is  con- 
sulted mure,  in  proportion  ns  tlie  pleasures  and  pains 
respectively  gratified  and  avoided  are  more  enduring  and 
extensive  in  effect.  Tile  full  emimcrution  and  explanation 
of  all  tho  )dcasurc3  and  pains  of  which  man  is  by  nature 
susceptible  belongs  to  psychology,  or  mental  science.  Mo- 
rals, availing  itself  of  the  ru-mlls  of  this  science,  proceeds 
lu  determine,  by  a comparison,  in  each  case,  of  known  ]ilea- 
sures  and  ]>ains.  in  res|K'ct  of  number  and  value,  the  dif- 
ferent duties  of  man. 

Much  (xinfusiun  has  been  made  between  mental  and 
moral  science,  first  by  treating  tho  moral  feelings  (as  they 
arc  called),  or  the  feclimrs  of  nmral  approbation  ami  disap- 
probation. as  the  immediate  object  of  moral  srience ; and 
secondly,  by  supposing  these  feclingi,  under  such  nanic-s  as 
conscience  and  moral  sense,  tu  be  tlio  only  ami  all  sulTicient 
criterion  of  morality  or  duty.  The  consideration  of  Iheso 
feelings,  as  of  all  oilier  feelings,  belongs  to  mental  .-cicncc. 
So  for  as  they  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  human 

fIcBsures  and  pains,  their  consideration  is  a necessary  prn- 
irainary  tu  the  treatment  of  moral  science.  So  far,  on  tho 
Other  band,  as  the  proper  dircK;iion  of  these  feelings  is  con- 
cernod  (which  belongs  to  the  act  of  education),  it  in  clear 
that  the  enumerutioii  and  explaitaiion  of  duties  should 
precede.  Those  writers  who.  merging  altogether  moral  in 
mental  science,  derive  all  duties  from  what  they  call  an 
independent  mural  faculty,  which,  by  way  of  making  tbo 
thing  clearer,  they  name  conscience,  or  moral  sente,  or 
right  reason,  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  the  effect  for 
the  cause.  So  far  as  the  judgments  of  this  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  or  right  mason,  are  good  and  proper  j udgmonfs, 
so  fur  iQust  they  bo  fuundetl  upon  Iho  results  of  moral 
science,  treated,  os  we  propose  to  treat  it,  in  refereim:  to 
the  principle  of  eunduciveness  to  the  happinc.-ev  of  mankind. 
And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  whnlcverof  good  exists 
in  any  moral  system  prufes-Hing  to  be  foundetl  on  somethin? 
else  ii  really  (iliough  its  authors  imagine  otherwise)  dciivea 
from  this  science.  But  w here  direct  and  conscious  refer- 
ence is  not  made  tu  this  science,  there  is  no  longer  any 
security  fur  the  proper  direction  of  tho  moral  feelings.  As 
Dr.  Paley  happily  expresses  it,  'a  system  of  morality,  built 
upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons  and  excuses  for 
opinions  and  practices  already  cslablishe<l — will  seldom  cor 
reel  or  reform  either.’  [Moral  Sensk.J 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  preliminary  disquisition  Wo 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  man's  several  duties. 

ItU  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  give  a complete 
enumeration  of  »>ingle  separate  duties,  or  (in  other  words)  to 
itulo  in  detail  all  that  n man  ought  or  ouglu  nut  to  do  under 
all  possible  varieties  of  circumstances.  This  can  hardly  bo 
expected,  or  at  any  rate  is  seldom  professcil.  and  never  ac- 
complished, in  treatises  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  most  at  all  events  that  can  bo  done  here  is  to  name, 
wilh  tho  addition  of  some  brief  general  explanation,  the 
chief  general  classes  of  duties.  The  adaptation  of  these 
general  duties  to  particular  cases  is  often  obvious.  In  some 
cases,  which  will  be  specially  noticed,  the  carrying  out  into 
minute  detail  of  general  rules  of  duty  opens  new  anti  largo  de- 
partments of  inquiry,  which  may  be  consideretl  ciihor  as 
constituting  separate  sciences,  or  as  belonging  to  other 
sciences  rather  than  to  morals. 

In  thus  taking  refuge  In  a general  classification  of  duties 
we  shall  hav  e to  furnish  the  reader  with  a list  of  disj)osiliQns 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  man  respectively  to  cultivate  and 
not  to  cultivate.  A disposition  is  a tendency  in  a man  to 
act  (under  which  word  is  comprehended  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking,  and  doing)  generally  in  a certain  way,  The 
names  for  the  different  dis|iosilion8  thus  come  to  cmlirace 
general  classes  of  actions.  For  instance,  the  disposilkqi 
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tailed  bennoitnce  leads  to  innumerable  actions  ahicb, 
under  innumerably  diCfcrent  circumstances,  it  is  man’s  duly 
to  perform ; and  the  name  lUcrefore  stands  as  a general 
name  fur  all  these  actions.  To  name  singly  and  scprately 
all  these  actions  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  be  desirable.  Certain  subclasses  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  explaining  the  beneDcial  Icndeucy  of  the 
general  disposition,  nr  (m  other  vrurds)  the  reasons  why  it 
is  man’s  duty  to  cultivate  this  disiwsilion.  This  lost  ex- 
planation will  necessarily  comprehend  a "eneral  view  of  the 
advantages  of  the  different  actions  which  the  disposition 
tends  to  produce. 

There  are  many  different  principles  of  classification  on 
which  the  tnuraeialion  of  duties  may  proceed.  It  is  per- 
Imp*  not  loo  much  to  say  that  all  duties  may  be  deduced, 
with  a greater  or  less  exitciso  of  ingenuity,  as  corollaries 
from  any  one  which  has  been  previously  cslatdisbed.  Thus 
Wollaston,  in  his ‘Religion  of  Nature,’ deduces  all  man's 
duties  from  the  duty  of  truth.  Hobbe.s  again,  in  his  ' Do 
Cive,‘ derives  all  morality  from  thcdulyofprcicrving  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  other  words,  Iho  tnodc  of  classifying  mir  enume- 
raliuti  of  duties,  is  a nmtlor  entirely  of  convenience;  and. 
merely  as  a matter  of  convenience,  wc  shall  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  which  has  been  partly  acted  u|>on  by  Dr. 
Raley,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  division  most  generally 
re'-orted  to  by  writers  on  morals- 

We  shall  treat  of  a man’s  duties,  first,  ns  they  regard 
himself  individually,  and,  secondly,  ns  they  regard  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  mixapprehen- 
MOii,  that  one  duty  is  a duty  towards  oneself,  and  another 
duty  is  a duty  towards  otliors,  not  on  account  of  its  tend- 
ing respecli\elv  to  produce  liQppim»s  only  to  oneself  or 
only  to  others,hut  simply  fVom  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  oneself  in  the  one  case  and  others  in  the  other  being,  as 
it  wcie,  the  outward  object  of  tlie  action  or  disposition  which 
consiitnteit  the  duty.  ‘Those  acts  of  ours,’  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Mill,  ‘which  arc  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ; and  tIuKe  which  are  primarily 
useful  to  others  arc  secondarily  useful  to  ourselves.’  {Ana- 
hjMii  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  231.)  Much  of  the 
good  resulting  from  the  performance  of  what  we  call  duties 
towards  ourselves  consists  in  our  being  thereby  better  ena- 
bled to  do  good  to  others;  and  together  with  tlic  happine.ss 
conferred  on  others  by  the  perfunnance  of  our  duties 
towards  them,  is  the  happiness  cau'^ed  to  ourselves  by  the 
gratification  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy  an<l  of  duty,  and 
the  additional  security  that  is  gained  for  the  good-will  of 
others  towards  ourselves. 

1.  man’s  duty  to  himself  conrisfs  generally  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  with  which  his  Creator  has  cndowe<l 
him.  and  in  the  iraprovi*mcnt,  to  the  greatest  degree  in  his 
power,  of  the  faculties  which  he  i>ossesses. 

The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  altogether  negative.  A man 
muit  abstain  from  wantonly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  or, 
in  other  wortls,  he  must  bo  prudf-nt,  and  he  must  refrain 
from  suicide.  For  when  man  learns  that  God  has  adapted 
his  cicated  world  to  the  production  of  general  happiness,  he 
learns  at  the  same  time  that  life  baa  been  given  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  foolishly  risking  or  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  his  own  life,  be  lends  so  far  to  mar  God's  object.  He 
throws  away  his  own  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the 
way  in  which  God  has  willed  tlmt  he  should  attain  it,  and 
ho  destroys  also  his  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

As  rogwds  the  second  part  of  a man’s  duty  towards  him- 
self, consisting  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  or,  os 
we  may  otherwise  express  it,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
being,  this  is  partly  positive  and  partly  netptive.  It  is  a 
m.in  8 duty  to  improve  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  study 
and  by  cultivating  goal  dispositions;  the  full  explanation 
of  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  of  ediicnlion.  It  is  his  duty  also  not  to  deteriorate 
his  character  by  sensual  excesses.  The  vires  which  he  1ms 
thus  to  guard  against  are  nrincipally  two,  lust  and  intern- 
iterance;  the  latter  of  which  divides  iUelf  into  drunhenness 
and  gliUtony.  l*he  names  of  the  two  virtues  opposite  to 
the  two  vices  of  lust  and  intemperance  arc  chastity  and 
ientf^rafice.  T!ie  cultivation  of  these  two  virtues,  or  the 
abstinence  from  the  two  corresponding  vices,  is  recom- 
mended not  only  by  the  good  accruing  to  the  individual, 
but  also  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  thereby  saved  from 
iiitticting  injery  on  oUicra. 


II.  In  considering  a man's  duties  towards  others,  we 
Wituld  adopt  the  subdivUion  of  duties  towards  men  gene- 
Tdlly  as  men,  and  duties  towards  men  as  members  c>f  the 
same  society.  Thc»e  last  duties  will  be  again  subdivided 
I into  duties  towards  members  of  tbe  same  political  society  or 
stale,  and  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  family. 

1.  Tbe  duties  towards  men  generally  os  men,  or  towards 
mankind,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  names 
of  benevolence  or  kindness,  eoutage,  sincenty,  and  hu- 
miltty. 

In  benevolence  or  kindness  are  included  sympathy,  or  a 
general  dispusitton  to  assist  our  fellow-men  ; pity,  or  kind- 
ness towarus  those  in  distress  and  iow*ards  infbriors;  gene- 
rosity  Of  liberality,  yi\\\c\\,  being  the  dLsposition  to  make  our 
own  means  serviceable  to  others,  turns  pity  to  goc>d  account; 
gratitude  ; and  charity,  in  the  sense  in  winch  it  is  u.sed  by 
^t.  Paul,  or  the  disi>osition  to  judge  kindly  ofutlicrs’  con- 
duct. 'llie  vices  opposed  to  sympathy,  pity,  generosity, 
gratitude,  and  charity,  arc  scl/lshness,  haidheartedness  or 
cruelty,  avarice,  ingraiitude,  and  malevolence  or  uncha- 
ritabieneu.  Slan  ler  is  one  principal  fuim  in  which  thu 
last-mentioned  evil  dijipo<iition  displays  it.self.  The  culiiva* 
tiun  of  the  virtues  comprehended  under  the  name  benevo- 
lence, and  tlio  avoidanco  of  the  opposite  vices,  have  an 
obvious  and  immeiliatc  bearing  on  the  happiness  of  others. 
At  the  iMiiue  time  it  is  not  to  l>e  forgotten  that  happme-s 
accrues  to  tho  benevolent  man  hinneU  from  the  gralifiraiiun 
of  his  natural  feelingH  of  sympathy,  and  that  by  doing  good 
to  others  ho  disposes  others  to  do  good  to  him. 

Courage  is  valiiahle,  as  tending  to  give  effect  to  our 
benevolence.  It  must  not  exi<<t  in  such  excess  as  to  lead  a 
man  to  adventure  a great  risk  for  a disproporlionalcly  small 
i»bjcct,  and  must  thcri  fore  be  go\emed  by  prudence.  Mr. 
Mill  indeed  has  treated  of  courage  a-s  a particular  form  of 
prudence,  a mode  of  treating  of  it  which  we  cannot  think 
proper* 

aincerity  comprehends  truth  in  words  and  hmesty  or 
juntict  in  conduct.  The  manner  in  which  the  practice  of 
these  virtues. or  the  ahstinunce  from  the  opposite  vices  of 
lying  and  cheating,  is  rvcoinniended  by  general  utility,  is 
obvious.  Without  the  general  observance  of  truth  and 
honesty,  men  would  have  iiu  confidence  in  one  anuther.and 
there  would  be  no  safety.  The  nroverb,  tlmt  'honesty  is 
the  best  policy,'  pithily  expresses  the  bearing  of  this  viiluc 
on  one’s  own  good.t 

It  remains  to  speak  of  humility.  This  is  perhaps  not  so 
decidedly  a virtue  ns  its  opposite,  jrride,  is  a nee.  Tho  evil 
of  this  vice  consists  in  its  tendency  to  hurt  tlio  feelings  of 
others,  and  to  diminish  our  disposition  to  do  good.  Tolerance 
of  others'  opinions,  and  revei-euce  towaid.-!  superiors  in 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  are  forms  of  humility;  and 
these  are  dispositions  whu  h,  when  ihey  exist,  aic  fruitful  of 
much  good  both  for  oneself  and  for  others. 

2.  The  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical society  or  state  rcMilve  themselves  into  the  general 
dispositions  of  ^xilrioiism  and  ohedicjice.  The  first  is  a 
virtue,  the  value  of  which  ha*  been  often  gieaily  overrated, 
and  which  w very  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  fading  rolled 
natinnality.  But  nevcrthelew  it  is  a virtue.  As  the  ge- 
neral happiness  is  best  pursued  by  each  individual  making 
his  own  haopincss  his  own  chief  object,  and  again  by  eai  h 
body  of  imlividuaU  making  the  pursuit  of  their  own  sepa- 
rate interests  their  chief  ohji  cl,  patriotism  properly  lem- 
pen-d.  or  the  desire  to  liencfit  one’s  own  country  so  long 
as  this  is  not  done  in  sucti  manner  as  to  injure  other  comi- 
tries,  is  one  valiiahtc  meivns  of  pmmuting  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Of  oliedicnce  to  those  who  arc  invested 
with  authority  in  a state,  and  to  the  laws,  it  belongs  to 
morals  to  speak  only  in  the  most  general  manner.  'I  he 
filling  lip  of  the  detail  belongs  to  political  science.  This 

• * WJkd  w»*  prHura  act*  of  nxirat*  or  rurtilai|«,  the  cUanoe  of  «^il.  that  •>. 
d^cici  r.  is  incurred  tot  Uu;  sahf*  of  a urej'uoiletaol  iomiI.  If  Ihe  soixl  «ere  nut 
KimPthins  tDutv  than  • bnlune.-  fvt  Ine  citanre  uf  esiU  the  cuOaniucuer*  oT  lit* 
■eioouldBoi  be  a halaneo  uf  food,  but ufovU.  It  wouU  tlreroicirr  W «a  ica> 

nuraL  not  a nurat  aeU  awl  muuLU  have  oi>  tiCe  to  the  tume  ofemrate 

Courage,  in  lar-l,  is  Imi  o -iterir*  of  >ho  act#  of  UMnlnne<- ; a elw*  svIevHeU  Sic 
lUstitwlMCt  l>>  a |,artteiiL>r  uane : that  c,aM  in  «liidi  •.-vita  of  ^real  iMaaiiixk>, 
ur  tJih'-r  of  a tiariU.-<ilnr  d«iirri{>tioa,  an*  to  he  haaordeit  Uia  mXc  oc  a fro. 

poir.bT.iul  iruud*  ^ tht  /fs«M«  vol  ii.,  p.‘ZI6.> 

There  is  an  ohsioui  ililfervoee.  »li»cb  Mr  SliU  aerm*  atnueclr  lo  l*ate  tost 
itclil  of.  butwreu  courage  foverued  by  pruiknce,  as  it  nwi'x  Uirmubly 

0U4ht  to  be,  aorl  courage  bring  ouly  a paiiicular  Conn  of  ivudeoce.  W e vaunut 
agree  «iih  Mi.  Util  either  in  rtaewng  c\>vTa|e  among  Ito  duties  owed  by  a 
min  to  hliDselC 

t Ktiit,  m bU ' Metnphyale  of  Ethic*'  i^Uttspk^iik  der  SUIsn).  clatsei  l!:* 
viitun  of  aiorerity  aiaouc  tl>«  dulie*  owed  by  a man  to  bioaelC  'A  lie  U the 
,.l>nndoaiucnt  toil.  «a  ii  were,  the  ansUiUaiivti  of  the  digoity  of  a m uu' 
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icicnco  having  determined  what  laws  ought  to  he  euMted, 
on  the  ground  of  conduciveness  to  general  happiness, 
morals  enjoins  obedience  to  them,  without  reference  to  their 
individual  goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  mainlainingpolilical 
society  generally,  and  of  preserv  ing  to  men  all  the  advan- 
tages wbich  poUticol  society  Yields. 

3.  Tlic  duties  towards  others  who  arc  members  of  ibo 
same  famdy  consist  altogether  in  affection,  which  inauifosts 
itself  differently  according  to  the  different  family  relations. 
Thus  we  speak  of  conjugal  affection,  paternal  and  maternal 
affection,  Hlial  affection,  and  fraternal  affection.  Conjugal 
affection  implies  fidelity.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  affection  oiietis  a wide  field  of  discussion ; 
but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  show  itself  best  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  children.  Into  filial  afl'cetion  gratitude 
and  reverence  largely  enter.  FralerDal  affection  differs 
from  friendship  only  in  the  peculiar  relation  under  which 
the  feeling  exists. 

Tlius  have  we  given  a brief  general  summary  of  man’s 
duties.  We  have  said  nothing  of  duties  towards  God,  which 
are  generally  made  to  form  a separate  division  in  treatises  on 
nioraU,  because  wc  conceive  that  these  duties, so  far  as  they 
(lopond  on  OikI’s  special  CAJinmands,  and  thus  differ  from 
the  duties  which  we  have  enumerated,  a which  wc  come 
to  know  by  observing  their  tendency  to  promote  general 
happiness,  belong  to  the  separate  subject  of  religion ; in 
the  some  way  as  the  duties  which  dcjHmd  on  positive  laws 
enacted  in  n political  society  have  been  referred  to  |i«liliral 
Science.  Generally  v\o  may  say  that  man  ought  to  enter- 
tain feelingsof  reverence  and  gratitude  to  Gml,  by  reason  of 
his  superiority,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  us.  But  the  duty  of  entertaining  these  feelin.^  in 
this  particular  case  flows  at  once  fr-  m the  general  duties  of 
gratitude  to  a benefactor  and  reverence  towards  a superior ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the  general  dutios  to  this 
particular  case  needs  not  the  assistanco  of  revebtion.  ami 
involves  no  essential  difference  from  the  application  to 
other  coses,  there  scents  no  necessity  for  a separate 
division. 

So  also  the  duty  of  kindness  to  the  inferior  animals  must 
he  taken  as  a corollary  from  the  general  duty  of  kindness 
which  has  been  inculcated.  The  pain  which  wc  bcUcvc 
that  God  wills  shall  not  be  inlhcted  upon  men,  we  must 
believe  too  tlial  he  wills  shall  not  be  intlicted  on  other  ant- 
nials  which  ho  has  created.  The  pain  of  which  animals  arc 
BUsccptible  we  suppose  to  be  of  tho  same  sort  os  that  of 
which  men  are  susccptihlc ; at  least  we  have  no  means  of 
conceiving  any  other  soit  of  pain.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
diflerent  circumstances  arc  introduced,  there  is  no  need  for 
a separate  division  wherein  to  treat  of  our  duties  towards 
the  inferior  animals. 

We  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  n Hal  of  works  on 
the  subject.  The  greater  number  of  works  vvhiHi  are  pro- 
fessedly written  on  morals  arc,  for  a reason  which  has  been 
indicated  in  the  course  of  the  artirlc,  in  reality  works  on  a 
part  of  mental  science,  finch  for  instance  is  (he  character 
of  that  part  of  bishop  Butler's  works  which  is  gciierolly 
spoken  uf  as  belonging  to  the  subject  of  morals.  A good 
treatise  on  morals  and  a good  historj'  of  moral  science  arc 
both  desiderata  in  our  literature.  I’aley’s  treatise  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  that  wo 
possess,  Ims  many  faults  both  of  matter  and  of  arrange- 
ment ; and  tho  value  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  * History 
of  Ethical  Science,*  which  enjoys,  somehow  or  other,  a hign 
reputation,  will  best  be  known  by  reading  Mr.  MiH‘8  severe 
but  yet,  in  our  opinion,  not  unjust  criticism  entillevl ' A 
Fragment  on  Mackintosh.’ 

MORASS.  [Marsiibs] 

MOR.ATIN,  NICOLAS  FERNANDEZ  (the  older 
Moratin),  was  born  in  1737,  at  Madrid,  where  ho  dievl  in 
178U.  Coming  shortly  after  the  poetical  reformers  Luzan 
and  Montiano,  he  became  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  century.  His  comedy  *Ln  Pe- 
tiinotra’  contains  some  fine  pa^^ges,  but  wants  comic 
power.  In  his  tragedy  of  ‘ Lucrccia,’  which  has  greater 
merit,  the  stylo  is  not  always  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Neither  of  these  pieces  was  performed;  such 
was  the  prejudice  against  what  was  denominated  French 
taste.  Moraiin's  three  discourses,  ‘ DesciiBanos  al  Tentro 
Espanol,’  drove  from  the  stage,  with  the  aid  of  an  injunc- 
tion from  govornmeiil,  the  ‘Autos  Sacrumcntalcs.’  Besides 
remodelling  the  drama,  Moratm  was  a still  more  suc- 
pestful  restorer  of  lyric  poetry  in  Spain,  HU  talents  and 
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his  amiablo  characlec  soon  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  learned  of  the  tiroo — tho  Maestro  Flores;  the  minister 
Uaguiio,  the  translator  of  the  Athahc;  the  botamu  and 
humanist  Ortega;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Fajardo,  tho  trans- 
lator and  annotator  of  Bufion,  and  the  editor  of  ‘ El  Pen- 
sador,’  the  best  periodical  of  that  time;  his  own  competitors 
or  rivals,  as  it  were,  Montiano,  Ayala,  Cndahalso,  and 
others — in  a word,  natives  os  well  as  foreigners  all  sought 
Moratin’s  fi'iend>hip.  The  Arcudiam  of  Rome  gave  him 
the  name  of  Flumisi>oThernnRlonciaco  as  a fwllow-mcmbcr. 
In  1761  be  published  periodically  some  of  his  light  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ El  Pueta.'  Soon  afier  appeared  his 
didactic  poem  on  the  chase, ' La  Diana,’  which  threw  into 
the  shaao  El  Piscalor  Salmanlino,  Castro,  Nito,  Cer- 
nadas,  and  many  other  writers  uf  that  class,  who  were  (ben 
corrupting  the  public  taste  and  disgusting  tho  lovers  of 
genuine  poetry. 

In  1770,  through  hU  patron  the  Conde  do  Aranda,  he 
overcame  tho  opposition  of  the  anti-reformist  pcrfumicrs  to 
exhibiting  on  tbu  stage  his ' Hormesonda,’  a tragedy  .which  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  thought  it  is  tlie  best  of  hU  dramas. 
Tlie  same  subject  has  been  Ircuteil  by  the  living  poet  Quin- 
tana, in  his  ' rclago.'  Tltis  grc.-it  effort  of  Muraiin  cncou 
raged  Ayala  to  write  his  ‘ Kumancia  destruida;'  Cada- 
haUo,  Ills  ‘ Saueho  Garcia,’  and  Huerta,  his  'Knguel,'  in 
order  to  support  tragedy  in  her  new  garb  on  the  Spanish 
stage.  From  a like  impulse  the  * Haccr  quo  hacemos,"  ‘ El 
Senorito  Mimado,'  and  * I^a  StTwrita  mal  criada'  of  young 
Thomas  Iriate  orYriarte,  and  ‘ El  Delinquente  hotirado’ 
of  JoYcllimos,  advanced  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Mo- 
raiin's  son  I..candro  accomplished.  Moratiu  wrote  another 
tragedy,  'Guzman  cl  Bueno,’ which  cunlains  several  fine 
pai>sagcs,  but  it  was  not  performer]. 

Unassuming  ami  of  loo  retired  habits  to  make  his  way  in 
tlic  world,  totally  helpless  when  brought  among  place- 
hunters  Moratiii  never  importuned  tlie  gn^at,  not  even 
those  to  whom  he  had  free  access.  He  asked  nothing,  bo 
expected  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  practisi*<l  tho 
law  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  his  wife  and  son. 
From  this  uncongenial  labour  he  was  at  !a.*it  rcleaserl  by 
his  friend  Ayala,  who,  quilting  Madrid  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  selected  Moratin  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  fill  his  chair  of  Poctica,  a situation  for  which  these  two 
friends  had  beforo  been  competitors.  A poet  is  havdlv  at 
home  in  the  field  of  pracliral  utility.  However  by  a • Me- 
moir on  the  means  of  ennniraging  Aerieiilturc  in  Spain 
without  injuring  tho  breed  of  cattle,’  Moratin  alirmled 
the  attention  of  tho  Economical  Society  of  Madrid,  and 
soon  l>ecamc  an  active  member  uf  it.  lie  always  rof\iM'd 
to  make  any  application  to  the  Spanish  Academy  and  to 
that  of  History  to  l»eeoroe  a member  of  thoto  bodies. 
MVhat  absurdity,’  be  once  wrote  to  Llaguno,  * to  compel 
an  aspirant  to  literary  hunours  to  beg  for  them,  just  as  a 
person  wanting  a place  in  the  Excise  1ms  to  petition  for  it.’ 
Accordingly  his  beautiful  canto,  * Las  Naves  do  Cortes,* 
passwl  unnoticed  when  tho  Spanish  Academy  crownctl  a 
much  inferior  composition  of  V’aca  de  Guzman. 

Many  of  Morutin's  prose  writings,  and  the  whole  of  Ills 
intevesfing  corresponnenco  with  Ihiyer,  Conti,  IJaguiio, 
Cadahalso,  and  olhent,  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
rt')>eated  searches  and  seizures  uf  the  family  papers  in  Fer- 
dinand’s reign.  Among  them  was  perhaps  ms  ' Historical 
Letter  on  Bull  fight.s,'  proving  them  to  be  not  derived  from 
the  Romans,  but  peruhar  to  Spain.  Tlii-s  work  however  is 
not  mentioned  by  his  son  Leandro  Moratin.  in  the  bioera 
phical  notice  of  his  father,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  ' Obras 
rostumas  de  Don  Nicolas  Moratin'  (Barcelona,  1621,  and 
London,  1626).  Tliis  edition  is  founded  on  a collection  of 
the  author’s  poetry,  which  he  himself  gave  in  a corrected 
form,  a few  months  before  hisdi  ath.  to  his  friend  Bornascune. 
Interspersed  in  it  arc  the  followlncr  pieces,  which  have  par- 
ticular merit: — * l^-as  Naves  de  CorH^s,’ ‘ Amor  y Honor, 

‘ Don  Sancho  en  Zamora,'  * Alxlclcadir  y Galiana,’  * Con 
auclo  de  una  Ausencia,’  ' Fiestas  de  Toros  en  Madrid,’  ‘ La 
Empresa  de  Miccr  Jaques  Borgonon.’  Tliere  is  a ivdicctton 
of  dramas  and  other  works  of  Moratin,  but  it  is  a very  rare 
book. 

Cut  off  unfartiinately  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  profession  of 
an  author,  and  boldly  onposing  the  routine  established  by 
ignorance  and  fashion,  (he  ehler  Moratin  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a beneficial  change  in  public  opinion 
and  he  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  high  inoial  and  intel 
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twliml  charnrlcr.  Tliis  was  a slory  Ihe  mora  enviable  and 
tare  inasimirh  as  U is  derived  solely  from  Ihe  services  » liicli 
lie  reinlerc<l  to  his  couiiln*. 

(Signorelli,  Storia  Critica  dr'  7>fl/r/,  vol.  vi. ; Foreign 
l»2«,  vol.  i. ; Obran  Literaruu  dr  Morlmez  de  la 
Ro<n,  tom.  ii  ; Salvi’s  Catalogue o/ S/  anith  liookt,  London, 
Id2a.) 

MORATIN,  LKANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a greater  dramatist  than  his  father,  and  also  one 
of  the  Arcades  of  Rome  under  Ihe  jKwtical  appellation  of 
Inarco  Coleuio.  He  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  lOlh  of 
March,  1760,  began  to  versify  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 
and  ohlaine«l  at  The  age  of  eighteen  a second  prize  or  accettit 
from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  his  heroic  poem  entitled 
‘Toma  do  Granwla.’  In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious 
success,  he  ‘■ecretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments xvlnch  he  could  steal  from  the  mechanical  occupation 
of  a jeweller,  to  which  his  father  had  bound  him,  in  order  to 
divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and  save  him  from  the  evils  of 
|m^orty.  Fortunately,  his  daily  wages  of  eighteen  reals 
(about*  3<r.  6/f.  of  our  money),  which  he  gained  by  his  humble 
occupation,  er.ablefi  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  his  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  But  soon  losing  her  also, 
Mornlin  joimd  an  uncle,  who  was  a jeweller  of  the  king, 
witlimil  however  discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  such  as  Melon,  and  Fathers  Estala  and  Navarreto. 

Diroi'ted  by  these  dislingui»heil  individuals,  his  muse 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Society  with  another 
acernnit.  for  liis  ‘ I.,ei  cion  Foclica.’  a satire,  as  it  was  required 
to  be  by  the  academical  programme,  a;.;ainst  Jioctasters.  It  is 
m fact  a short  ArtPitetira,  far  more  methodical  and  critical 
than  the  previous  metrical  compilation  of  rules  by  ‘ Juan  de 
la  Cneva,’  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  its  iiirn  by  the 
more  appropriate  and  didactic  ‘PoiHicu'  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  in  I8i7. 

At  the  8upRe«tion  of  Jovellanos,  ^Toratin  became  secre- 
tary to  Cabarrus  a high  statesman  and  financier,  who  was 
sent,  in  I7hf».  bythe  Spanish  government  to  Paris.  On 
liis  return  in  I7»9,  the  young  poet  chastised,  in  must  hu- 
morous and  wiitv  prose,  the  ininidcrs  into  Parnassus,  in 
his  anonymous  ‘ I>erroia  de  lus  Peilanies,’  written  in  the 
fashion  of  the  ‘Viage  al  Parnaso’of  Orvanles.  In  the 
same  year,  the  celebfaloil  uunisler  Floridablaiica  rewanled 
hix  ode  to  the  now  king,  Clinrle.s  IV^  witti  a small  pension  ; 
but  he  was  al  last  raised  to  imlejH’ndeiiec  by  n much  greater 
)iatrun.  * El  l*rincipe  de  la  Paz,  the  great  favourite  of  both 
king  and  queen,  once  the  arbiter  of  tlio  whole  Suonlsh  em- 
pire in  both  hemispheres,  and  now  forgotten,  though  still 
living—Ondoy.  To  Moratin’s  credit,  it  ought  to  be  remcm- 
bureil,  that  lie  never  kicked,  os  so  many  did,  the  fallen 
political  lion. 

In  1 791)  he  brought  out  on  the  stage  his  play  of*  El  Viejo  y 
.a  Nina'  (which  shows  the  consequences  of  great  disparity 
of  age  in  marriages),  his  first  and  moat  felicitous  drama.  In  , 
179g  followeil  'La  (Jomedia  Nuova.’  or  ' Kl  CafP,’  a very 
comic  satire  against  stage  absurdities  and  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  translated  on  account  of  its  local  and  national  al- 
lusions. About  this  lime  Moratin  travelled  through  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany.  Switzerbnd,  and  Italy,  both 
to  observe  society  and  the  ort  of  rellccting  it  on  the  stage.  I 
He  returned  in  1796.  and  in  1798  lie  published  his  transTa-  I 
tion  of  Hamlet,  which  is  a complete  failure.  More  fortu-  j 
note  aficnrards,  he  produced  in  18U3  ‘El  Baron'  (or  the  ^ 
Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  lus  b«!st  {wrformances,  j 
edipsetl  tlu^  similar  piece  of*  La  Lugarefia  orgullosa;’  in  ^ 
I8U-I,  'La  Mogigala*  (a  hypocritical  voung  lady  preparing  | 
herself  for  the  cloister  in  order  the  Gutter  to  carry  on  her  | 
intrigues);  in  1806.  ‘El  Si  do  las  Ninai,,'  tlic  subject  of 
which  also  is  a female  who  defeats  all  her  mother's  attempts  i 
at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previous  instructors.  It  { 
was  represented  twenty  consecutive  days,  reprinted  four  i 
times  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  translated  into  many  I 
languages. 

Elated  by  bis  popularity,  Moratin  was  preparing  some 
new  pieces,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
were  ensiously  directed  againiit  him,  checked  his  ardour. 
Aithuugh  powerfully  shielded  by  Godov,  his  ‘Escuela  do  ’ 
b>5  Marulos,'  Moliere's  ‘Eoolo  des  Maris’  (admirably 
adapted  to  Spain  and  modern  times),  was  not  represented 
till  the  I7lh  of  March,  1812,  under  JoM;ph  Bonap.'irle,  who 
made  tho  author  chief  roval  librarian.  On  the  restoration 
of  Fordmand  in  1814,  Moralins  property  was  seized,  and 
bimMir  reduced  to  actual  ataxvation,  Sull|  before  tlie  close 


’ of  that  year,  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  prominent  fea- 
lurt'sof  his  character,  induce*!  him  to  prepare,  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  tlic  actor  Blanco  of  Barcelona,  ‘ El  Medico  & Palos,'  a 
piece  which  was  nimlulliHl,  with  proper  adaptations,  on  Mo- 
iidre's  ‘ Mudeem  roalgri^  lui.'  Gloved  as  he  was  in  that 
city,  the  dread  of  official  and  concealed  persecutors  made 
him  leave  it  in  1817  for  Paris,  where  he  livetl  withhia  early 
friend  Melon,  till  the  restoration  of  the  popular  Spanish 
constitution  in  1820,  when  be  returned  to  Barcelona.  AAer 
editing  here  hU  father’s  works  in  1821,  os  stated  in  the  pr^ 
vious  article,  be  left  that  city  again  on  accountof  the  yellow 
fever,  and  went  to  join  his  friend  Silvela  at  Bordeaux. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
of  bis  own  * Origenes  del  Teatro  Esj^Hol,'  a work  of  vast 
and  rare  erudition  and  research,  the  subject  of  which  is  still 
far  from  being  exhausted,  and  U discontinued  by  tliu  author 
just  before  the  appearance  of  the  exuberant  Lope  de  Vega 
and  his  prolific  scnoul.  At  the  end  of  1825  Moratin’s  health 
begantodechne.  Accompanied  by  Silvela,  he  returned  in  1827 
to  Paris,  where  he  die<l  on  the  21st  ofJuiie,  1828,  and  was 
buried  near  Molidre’s  monument  in  Pdre  la  Cliaise. 

Although  a lyric  poetof  equal  genius  and  more  taste  than 
his  father,  and  though  he  bad  the  credit  of  having  improved 
the  Llanc  verse  (verso  Ubre)  so  suitable  to  the  Spanish  ear, 
and  of  having  moreover  used  new  combinations  of  metres 
and  rhymes,  Moratin  did  not  consider  himself  entitled  to 
the  double  title  of  a lyric  and  dramatic  poet.  A severe  cur- 
roctnoss,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. and  a strict  submission  of  all  other  powers  to  the 
control  of  judgment,  dupnved  L.  Morstin  of  tuat  originality 
and  freedom  which  are  necessary  for  i ne  who  would  aspire 
to  be  a first-rate  poet.  He  is  very  roughly  handled  by  the 
Ftre-ign  Quarterly  lievietc  (vol.  ii.,  p.  595),  but  he  is  vindi- 
cated. con  amore,\>\  a ri>'al publication, the  Foreign  liei'iete 
(vol.  ii„  p.  147).  Galiano  {Athenteum,  1834,  p.  371).  in  his 
attempt  to  steer  a middle  course  between  tne  two  critics, 
after  acknowledging  that  L.  Moratin  ‘accurately  portrayed 
the  manners  and  forms  of  Spanish  society,’  lowers  ins  plays 
in  rather  a summary  manner  to  tti8  level  of  clever  dialogues. 
But  how  could  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  freedom 
of  that  society  be  exhibited  iu  what  Galiano  calls  ‘meagre 
and  uninteresting  plots?’ 

Instead  of  intricacy,  the  great  object  of  former  drama- 
tists, L.  Moratin  was  poeticall)  fond  of  simplicity,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  beauty.  Moreover,  it  was  by  constant  observation  in 
the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he  attained  the  power  of  cor- 
recliy  representing  the  faults  and  feelings  which  characterise 
that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  (irurh 
on  the  dispute  between  the  classical  and  romuiitic  schools, 
in  which  the  two  Moratins  were  involveil. 

Tlie  poetical  works  of  L.  Moratin  having  been  purchased 
in  1824  by  his  friend  Amao,  tho  greater  pari  of  them  were 
published  by  him  at  Paris,  in  3 voU.  8vo.,  1825,  and  re- 
printed by  the  same,  in  3 vols.  12mo.,  in  the  following  \car. 
Part  of  this  collection,  ‘ Poesias  Liricas  do  L.  Moratin,’  were 
printud  iu  London  by  C^lero,  for  Solvli,  in  1 vol.  l2mo., 
1825. 

The  splendid  edition,  in  three  thick  vols.  8vo.,  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  in  1830,  of  the  ‘Obras  de  Don  Leandro 
Moratin,' was  reprinted  in  1835,  at  Barcelona,  without  the 
‘Origenes.’  This  edition  of  1830  does  not  comprehend  ‘El 
Auto  do  F6  Logrono,’  which  appeared  with  iioies  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘Bachillcr  Gines  do  Po.sadilla,’  nor  the  follow- 
ingworks,  which  remain  in  MS.:  atranslntion  of'Candide 
a fragment  of  his  own  life;  ' Viage  5 Inglatcrra  d Italia;' 
‘ Catalogo  dc  lodos  lus  Escrilos  Kspanules  del  gdnero  esrd- 
nun>  conocidos  ha.sta  cldia;’  various  crilicisrosof  dramatic 
cuinpositions ; abridgement  of  'Fray  Gerundio;’  and  his 
literary  correspondence  with  Jovellanos,  Llaguno,  Cean, 
Forner,  Signorelli,  Conti,  and  others.  All  these  W’orks  wore 
I being  collected  in  1831  for  the  press,  by  Salvu  and  Silvela. 
OfL.  Moratin’s  dramas  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  numer- 
ous editions  have  appeared. 

[Obras  de  Martinez  dc  la  Rosa.  vol.  ii. ; Corlejano,  Juicio 
Crilieo  de  D.  L.  Barcelona.  1833  ; Revilla,  Juino 

I Critico,  de  D.  L.  Moratin,  Sevilla.  1833;  Brunei,  Sap- 
'' pltnieni  an  Manurt  du  Libraire,  Paris,  1834;  and  C.  H. 
Senior’s  Catalogue  of  Sixinish  Fooks,  1838.) 

MORAVIA  (in  (German,  Machron;  m Slavonian.  Mora- 
wa)  is  a German  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  situated 
between  48*’  40'  and  50*  25'  N.  lat.,  and  J5’  lO'  and  19“  6' 
E.  long.,  including  in  these  limits  Austrian  Silesia,  which 
exteruu  along  tho  whole  north-eastern  frontier,  and  with 
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which  it  forms  one  province.  It  terminates  in  a point 
towards  the  nortli.  ami  is  hounded  on  the  norlh>eas>t  by 
Prussian  Sdesia  ami  Guhcio,on  the  north  west  by  the  Prus- 
sian county  of  Glaz  and  by  Bohemia,  on  the  soulh*ea»t  by 
Hun|;ary,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lower  Austria.  It* 
area  is  rather  more  than  10,000  sritiart^  miles  (of  which 
Austrian  Silesia  is  nearly  1800  square  miles).  The  popu- 
lation in  )8;i0  wa.s  2,060.000,  and  in  1834,  2.110,140.  of 
whom  470,000  belong  to  Austrian  Silesia.  The  division 
of  the  province  is  into  eight  circles,  via.  Oliuuiz,  Briinn. 
Iglau,  znaym.  Hradisch,  and  Pierau  in  Moravia,  and 
To^chen  and  Troppau  in  Silesia. 

Fiice  of  thf!  Country  ; S<Al ; and  Climate. — Moravia  it 
diviiled  from  Bohemia  by  a chain  of  mountains  called  the 
R>hemian-Moravian  chain;  from  Prussian  Silesia  by  a 
part  of  the  Sudelct,  called  the  Getenke,  or  the  Moravian 
chaiti;  and  from  Hungary  by  the  much  higher  and  wider 
Carpathian  range.  Moravia  is  thus  shut  in  hy  mountains  | 
on  Inc  cast,  north,  and  west ; it  is  open  towards  the  south, 
in  which  direction  the  Morawa  takes  its  course  tow-ards 
(ho  Danube.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  other  chains, 
no  that  more  than  half  of  the  country  is  tnounlainoua. 
One  of  the  mo>t  remarkable  of  these  latter  chains  is  the 
lange  extending  from  Briinn  to  Olmiitz,  and  thence  east- 
ward. It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  hollows,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Mazo<-ha,  sixteen  miles  north-east 
of  Briinn,  a frightful  abyss,  3ui>  feet  long,  180  broad,  and 
260  deep,  in  the  midst  of  a forest.  The  mountains  however 
enclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
ahonl  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  consists  of  fine 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fruitful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  countrv  is  from  480  to  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  declining  rapidly  towards 
the  south.  The  rivers  arc  numerous:  the  largest  is  the 
Alarsch,  or  Morawa,  which  gave  to  the  country  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
centurj’.  This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult, 
rises  in  a cavern  at  the  northern  point  next  to  Bohemia  and 
Glaz,  (Iowa  in  a southern  course  through  the  middle  of  the 
country,  receives  most  of  the  rivers  (exc^jpting  a few  that 
run  into  the  Oder),  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya,  and 
leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  which  it 
firms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls 
into  the  Danube  above  Presburg.  There  are  no  lakes  pro- 
perly no  called,  but  numerous  meres  or  ponds  abounding  in 
fl-.h,  of  which  there  arc  468  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  alone, 
the  total  surface  of  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  IWU  square 
miles.  Moravia  is  subject,  from  (ho  inequality  of  its  sur- 
face, to  considerable  variation  of  temperature;  but  not- 
withstanding its  elevation  and  northern  latitude,  it  enjoys  a 
milder  climate  than  some  other  countries  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel. The  greatest  heat  in  summer  is  in  winter  the 
jiiorcurj’ sometimes  falls  to  16"  (Fahrenheit).  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Olmulz  is  48". 

Natural  Prcxf«c/ronz.— The  animals  arc  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine;  goats,  reil  deer,  hares.  feathcrc<l  game  and 
domestic  pouUrv,  especially  geese,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported.  Witn  respect  to  (he  productions  of  the  soil. 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Of 
corn  it  has  on  the  whole  more  tlian  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  especially  an  abundance  of  very  fine  wheat. 
Very  large  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Flax  is  the  most  important  product,  and  it  is  nearly  eijual 
in  ouality  to  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Hemp  is  cultivaiod 
in  tne  southern  \rort;  but  the  consumption  of  hemp  and  of 
flax  is  so  great,  that  large  quantities  of  both  are  imported. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  vine  flourishes 
in  some  pat  Is;  and  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  so 
much  lantl  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vino,  that 
tlio  government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in  18i)3 
issued  an  ordinance  prohihiling  the  laying  out  of  new  vine- 
yanls.  The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber  fur 
building  and  fuel,  potashes,  gall-nuts,  &c.  The  i>astures 
are  extensive  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  mines  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Formerly  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
were  worked,  but  they  were  neglected  in  the  troubles  of  the 
flrtccnth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  have  not  been  re- 
sume<l.  At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals, 
marble,  pipeclay  (mccrzcAnuw).  and  some  precious  stones, 
particutarly  topazes,  arc  produced. 

Mani^factures  and  TVnrf^.— The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  very  flourishing,  and  un  a large  scale,  and 
furnish  supplies  for  an  extensive  export  tnufo  to  Germanyi 


Hungary,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  manufac- 
ture of  tliread  is  likewise  considerable.  Dyeing  is  carried 
on  at  Briinn,  which  is  particularly  celebrated  for  dyeing 
Turkish  red.  Moravia  enjoys  also  the  benefit  of  a great 
transit  trade.  The  imports  arc  colonial  produce,  wool, 
Vienna  silks,  Russian  furs,  tallow,  wine,  oil.  purcelain, 
glos^.  &c. 

Helicon,  Education,  — The  inhabitants  are  portly  of 

Slavonian  and  partly  of  German  origin,  the  former  being 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  1825  there  were  425. UOU 
Germans,  1.399,000  Slavonians,  27,358  Jews,  and  00  Gip- 
Bies,  all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except 
64,000  Lutherans  who  liave  54  churches;  14,000  Calvinists, 
with  17  churches;  and  the  Jews,  who  have  54  synagogues. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Olmiitz 
and  the  bishop  of  Briinn:  Silesia  is  under  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  There  is  a university  at  Olmiitz,  re-established 
in  1S27  ; gymnasia  in  every  circle,  for  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  learning ; and  about  1 500  schools  in  the 
towns  and  (he  country,  in  which  130,000  children  arc  edu- 
cated. The  charitable  institutions,  such  os  hospitals,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind.  &c.,  are  numerous. 

History. — Moravia  was  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  anti  Marco- 
munniduringlhecxistenceof  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
Quadi  went  wiih  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in  407,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Seyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli;  and,  about 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  a kingdom  of  Moravia,  more  ex- 
tensive (Imn  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Sampslaus,  the 
king,  to  be  baptized.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swia- 
topluk  united  all  the  tribes,  and  formed  a kingdom,  which  is 
said  to  have  included  not  only  Moravia,  but  Bohemia,  Mis- 
nia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  part  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  This  prince  died 
in  894.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions 
between  them,  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Boii  (Bohe- 
mians) and  the  Magyars,  Moravia  was  much  weakened,  and 
lost  its  independence  in  a great  battle  in  9U7.  It  was  often 
a prey  to  the  Hunguiians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  and  after 
many  changes  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  In 
1527,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Moravia  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  united. 

Tlicro  are  many  considerable  .and  flourishing  towns 
in  Moravia,  some  of  which  have  been  already  if^rihed 
r.\usTRRL!T*;  Brunn],  and  others  [Olmutz;  Teschks; 
Troppm;  ; Znavm]  will  bo  descrilied  in  their  order.  There 
are  also  other  flourishing  towns.  In  the  circle  of 
Olmiilz  is  Sternberg,  a municipal  town  belonging  to 
Prince  IJcchiensiein,  which  is  agreeably  situated  in 
the  mountains,  and  has  8200  inbebilants,  who  carry  on 
flourishing  tuanufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvas, 
calicoes,  and  stockings.  Proetnitz,  likewise  a municipal 
town,  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein,  is  situated  on  the 
RumzB,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it  is  (ho 
chief  town.  It  has  four  suburbs  and  several  churches.  There 
are  manufacluresof  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  several 
brandy  distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Mo- 
ravia. I1ie  population  is  nearly  9000.  In  the  circle  of 
Brunn  is  Nicolsburg,  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  belonging  to  Count  Dietrichstcin:  it  has  a palace, 
with  a library  of  20,000  volumes,  a fine  cathedral  and  se- 
veral other  churches,  a gymnasium,  &c.  It  has  about 
7800  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews.  Kiagrub 
has  a magnificent  palace,  the  usual  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive parks  in  Germany,  in  which  there  is  a celebrated 
tower  in  the  Oriental  style,  2)8  feet  high,  the  finest 
orangery  in  Germany,  and  an  immense  collection  of  exolie 
trees  and  plants.  Eiagrub  has  1800  inhabitants.  Ighu, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a well-built 
walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.  It  has  6 churches,  a 
gymnasium,  a well-endowed  hospital,  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  a great  trade,  particu- 
larly in  corn  and  hops.  The  population  is  14,000.  The 
celebrated  fortress  of  Spilberg,  in  which  State  prisoners  are 
confined,  is  in  the  circle  of  Briinn. 

(Stein;  llurschelmann ; Hassel;  Blumenbach;  Rohrer; 
Oetif'rreichische  EncydopfKiie.  &c.) 

MORAVIAN  MOUNTAINS.  [Gkrmahy  ] 

MORAVIANS,  or  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN.a  con- 
^rsgatioQ  of  CUrUtiani  from  tUo  Bobgiaian  bro 
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thren,  «ho  were  a branch  of  the  Hussites.  [Ilrss,  Jonv.] 
Tiju  Bt>!ifmian  brcihrcti  disMkcnte'l  from  tlio  CaUixlines,  and 
rtTused  lo  subscribe  to  the  ailicles  of  a|*reumcnt  between 
that  j>arty  and  the  eoiincil  of  Basle  in  1433.  riiev  then 
formed  themselves  into  a distinct  community,  caUctl  Mho 
brothers*  union.’ and  as  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion through  fear  of  persecution,  they  were  called  by  their 
enemies  • Grubonheimer'  or  Troglo<lytes.  They  bolted 
upon  the  Scriptures  os  their  rule  of  faith,  rejected  tran«ub* 
stanliation.  and  were  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  excluding 
the  Aicions,  the  scoffers,  and  the  worldly  from  their  commu* 
nion.  niey  established  among  themselves  a superin- 
tendence over  the  practical  and  domestic  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, who  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  begin- 
ners, li»o  proficient,  and  the  perfect.  They  had  their  bishops, 
seniors,  presbyter?,  and  deacons,  who  admini-tered  their  civil 
ns  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Like  the  Quakers  they  re- 
fuped  to  do  military  service. 

When  the  creat  Reformation  took  place  in  Germany,  the 
Bohemian  brenhren  sent  envoys  to  Luther  in  1522,  who 
approved  of  most  of  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  ever)'  article  of  their  confc»^ion  of 
faith,  yet  he  Kiid  that  it  might  he  tolerated  as  it  was.  (Mos- 
heiro,  J-ych'siaatical  History,  sixteenth  century,  iii.  2. 2.) 

In  1547  most  of  the  brethren  were  expelled  from  Bvihemia 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  upon  which  they  took  refuge  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  where  they  formed  several  settlements,  esiie- 
cially  at  Marienwerder.  Tlicy  were  unile'l  for  a time  with 
the  Lutherans  by  the  convention  of  Sendomir,  but  aftcr- 
wa^!s  drew  closer  to  the  Calvinists  nl  the  synods  of  Oslrorog 
in  1620  and  1627.  and  adopted  Calvin's  creed,  rctaininl; 
their  own  Bohemian  forms  of  discipline.  (EUncr,  Brn'is 
<’<>nsp*‘rtus  D^ctrintf  Ffatrum  B<them>>ruyn,  in  Gerdes’s 
MiscelUtnfit  Groningiana,  vol.  vio 

Under  Muxiimlian  II.,  tho«c  brethren  who  had  remained 
in  Bohemia  ami  Moravia  cnjoyctl  full  t<  leratiim.  and  they 
forme<l  thcirchicf  settlement  at  Fulnel;  in  M.»ravia.  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  MoraMan  brethren.  But  in  the 
suhscfiuent  Thirty  Years’  war.  their  settlements  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  utterly  destroyed,  ami.  after  various  mi- 
grations, their  descendant*  were  settled,  in  1722,  hv  C»unt 
Zinxendoff,  on  his  estate  of  Bethclsd.  rf  in  UpjH'r  Lusatia, 
where  their  colony  took  t!io  name  of  Hermhut,  from  a hill 
in  the  vicinity  called  Ilutsberg.  They  then  established 
themsolvc.s  as  a new  eoiiimunity  under  the  name  of  (he 
Uniud  Brethren,  lo  which  Prolcsiaui.s  of  ever)’  denomina- 
tion were  admitted,  without  being  ohliLo  i to  rLtiounee  their 
res|»ccti\c  creeds,  but  on  condition  of  ronfurming  to  their 
rub:;  of  discipline,  which  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren.  Since  that  lime  ilic  community  of  the 
Uuitcfi  or  Moravian  brethren  has  greatly  inerox-cd,  and 
li.as  spread  through  German),  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  Wherever  they  have  formed 
a now  and  distinct  settlement,  they  have  enforced  ihcir  regula- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  discipline  upon  all  the  membi^rs 
of  the  community,  but  there  are  many^Ioravians  scattered 
about  in  towns  among  people  of  different  communions,  where 
tlicy  form  small  congrcjjalion*  and  have  theirown  meetings. 
Tiio  Moravians  do  not  assume  to  constitute  a separate  sect, 
ami  whenever  they  have  been  required  as  a body  to  st.T.tc  their 
creeii.  they  h.ivc  profossed  a general  adhoreneo  to  the  eon- 
feision  of  Augsburg,  and  their  pn*achers,  without  pledging 
1hem>;elvcs  to  all  its  articles,  reject  any  doctrine  which  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  it.  They  avoid  discussions  on  the  spe- 
culative truthsof  religion  ; they  acknowledge  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Chnst,  and  consider  the  life,  sufferings, 
death,  and  merits  of  the  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  They  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of 
God.  They  also  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  tliose  who  pray  for  it  fur  the  purpose  of 
regulating  Ihcir  conduct,  and  they  make  a practice  of  in- 
voking it  in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  before 
coming  to  a determinatiun.  Each  community,  represented 
by  its  elder*,  presbyters,  and  deaeoiis,  proviiles  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  its  members,  for  its  churclies,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  funds  for 
ihcMj  objects  are  raised  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly 
by  rates  levied  on  the  householder*.  In  other  respects  every 
family  in  the  community  carries  on  its  private  affairs  and 
manages  its  own  interests  and  property  n»  in  other  commu- 
nities. The  erroneous  notion  of  their  having  community  of' 
goods  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  their  first 
•oUleri  in  N<^rth  America,  being  few  and  furbm  among 


strangers,  found  it  conveniont  for  a time  lo  put  their  earn- 
ing* into  a coiumun  stock. 

The  princi]uil  scllbmcntsof  the  Moravian  brethren  are — 
Hernnhut  in  Lusatiu,  which  is  still  their  head  establishment ; 
Niesky,  in  (he  same  province,  where  they  have  a college,  as 
well  as  nt  GnadenfeM  in  Silesia  ; Christiansfeld  in  HoLtein  ; 
Neuwied  on  tlic  Rhine  below  Uobbnx,  a flourishing  settle- 
ment in  a beautiful  .situation ; Monroiral  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  (hey  have  un  institution 
for  boarders  ; Zeyst  near  Utrecht ; Fulneck  in  Yorkshire  ; 
Fairfield  in  I.omca8hire,  Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire ; Oraeehill 
in  iho  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland;  Sarepta  in  Southern 
Russia  near  Astrakhan;  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  in  Penn* 
sylrania,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  have  a college; 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Moravian  instilulion 
is  to  send  out  missionaries  among  the  lieadicn.  They  have 
mis‘>ionarics  among  the  Caffres  and  Buiehunnnas  in  South 
Africa,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  the  Chcrokees  in 
North  America,  among  the  Eskimaux  of  l.ahrador,  and 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravians  are  simple  and  decent  in  (heir  d:css,  and, 
like  the  Quakers,  reject  all  gaudiness  and  ornament.  P;i/« 
niiscnous  assemblages  of  the  two  sexes  are  forbid<Icn 
among  them,  as  well  as  plays,  games,  and  dancing.  Ti:oy 
have  however  church  music  ami  singing.  The  unmarried 
men  live  together  in  a separate  budding  called  the  hou>e 
of  single  brethren,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder; 
and  there  are  likewise  houses  for  single  sisters  and  widous. 
Marriages  among  memlK*rs  of  the  society  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ehlers.  They  wear  no  nuiurning  for  the  dead, 
looking  iqvm  death  as  a happy  releanu  from  earthly  bonds ; 
tiii-ir  expre^.siun  on  such  an  event  is,  that  the  deceased  is 
gone  home  lo  the  L^rd. 

TIic  Moravians  in  general  bear  a very  good  character: 
they  seem  to  have  realised,  better  than  any  other  Christian 
congregation,  the  great  Uhriatian  principle  of  peace  and 
charily  ; they  arc  mit  c.xclu8ivc,  and  the  difTcreneos  which 
cxi-t  nmon^  the  various  Protestant  sects  seem  among  them 
tu  be  smooliied  down  and  almost  ubiitemted.  They  are  not 
very  numerous.  In  a long  and  %’cry  minute  article  concern- 
ing them  in  the  * Encyclopo'dia  Americana,’  under  the  head 
• Unilefl  Brethren,’  it  is  stated  that  (here  are  not  more  than 
14,tUi0  jirufossvd  members  in  Europe,  and  eliout  40no  in 
America.  But  these  meml>crs  are  independent  of  a much 
larger  body  of  Prolc<tanls  of  various  sects,  who,  wiihout 
having  subscribed  (heir art iclesuf  discipline,  or  forming  part 
of  their  congregati  in,  either  live  along  with  them,  or  arc 
connected  with  them,  ami  receive  instruction  front  their 
preachers,  Itc'^idcs  the  converts  whom  their  missionaries 
make  among  the  heathen.  Cranzen  has  wrillen  a history 
of  (he  Moravian  or  United  brethren. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRIllI,  is  a gulf  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north-west  hy  the  counties  of 
Rmhs  and  (.’romarty,  and  on  the  south-east  by  lhu>-e  of 
Nairn  and  Elgin.  ^'Im  north-western  shore  of  llie  ftith  ex- 
tends nearly  in  n straight  line  from  Kessock  ferry,  opposite 
the  town  of  Inverness,  to  Tarbet-Ncss,  the  iiorlb-wt*stein 
extreniily  of  Ross-shire,  a distance  of  thirty-two  mile*. 
Midway  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  to  the  frith 
and  harbour  of  Cromarty,  the  Portus  Salutisof  the  Romans. 
The  Koulh-eastern  shore  extends  from  the  town  of  Inver- 
ne-s  to  Fort  George,  and  thence  to  Burghcad  on  the  coast 
of  Elginshire.  The  jiorls  along  this  Khorc  are  merely  tide 
havens.  The  distance  of  Burghead  from  Tarhel  Ne*s  U 
llflocn  miles,  which  may  he  considered  tlie  wi<Uh  of  the 
frith  ot  il.s  entrance.  At  Inveriios*  th%  width  is  about  a 
mile,  and  not  much  more  at  Fort  George,  in  txm&equence  of 
the  channel  l>eing  just  there  narrowcvl  by  Chananry  Point. 
The  frith  extends  about  seven  miles  above  Inverness,  under 
the  name  of  L/irh  Beauley.  At  the  head  of  this  loch  is  (ho 
embouchure  of  the  Glass-water,  ond  the  north-oasicrn  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  a little  lo  the 
west  of  Inverness.  Vessels  of  large  burthen  come  un  lo 
invemes?,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe.  Tlie  herring  fi>ln*nr 
of  the  frith  is  of  great  value.  In  the  year  1&34  there  were 
19,956  barrels  curwl  at  Banff,  the  principal  jrart  of  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  Moray  frith.  The  Gaelic  name  of 
the  Moray  Frith  is  Furar,  or  Varar;  the  latter  of  which 
name*  appear  in  Ptolemy. 

(Map  of  the  Shires  of  Uoss  and  Cromarty  in  tlw;  Nftp 
StaUstical  Arojunt  qf  Scotland } M‘CuUocU’s  Stat.  AccU  qf 
Br\t, 
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MORAYSHIRK.  [Elginshire.] 

MORBEYA.  [Marocco.] 

MORBIHAN,  a department  in  the  norlU-wejJl  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  ibo  department  of  Cutes 
du  Nurd,  on  the  east  by  that  of  lUe  ct  Vdaino,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Loire  Inferioure,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Finisldrc.  Its  form  appi-oximatcs  to  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north- wcat 
to  south-east,  from  ibo  neighbourhood  of  Gouriu  to  that  of 
Uochc- Bernard,  85  miles ; and  iU  greatest  brcadtli,  at  right 
angles  to  tho  length,  from  the  nei;?libourhood  of  Mauron  to 
that  of  Sarzeau.  52  miles.  Thu  Islands  belonging  to  the 
department  are  nut  included  in  the  above  statements  of  dU 
mension  and  site.  Tho  area  of  tho  department  (including 
tho  islands,  we  presume)  is  given  at  2709  sn^uarc  miles,  which 
is  coiistdciahly  above  tho  avuragu  urea  ot  tho  French  de- 
partments; and  is  rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  second  of  the  Enghsh  counties  in  respect  of  size. 
The  population  in  Ibdl  was  433,522;  in  1636  it  was  449,743, 
showing  an  incivasc  in  Qvc  years  of  16,221,  or  nearly  4 per 
cent.,  and  giving  166  inhahilants  to  a square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  uvcinge  of 
the  French  departments,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  Eng- 
liah  county  with  wli.ch  we  have  contp.trcd  it.  Vannes,  the 
capital,  is  in  47'  39'  N.  hit.  and  2’'  47'  W.  long..  21 1 milc«  i 
in  a direct  line  west  by  south  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  tho  I 
road  ilitough  Druux,  Aluofon,  Mayemio,  l.,aval,  Ruimcs, 
and  PliAH’uiel. 

The  cuast-liiio  in  this  part  of  France  is  very  much  broken, 
Tiiu  southern  part  of  the  department  is  indented  by  the  bay 
into  which  the  Vilainu  Hows ; on  (he  north  side  of  which  bay 
are  srcvcral  inlets  of  shallow  water,  penetrating  four  or  five 
nides  inland.  There  are  also  several  inlands,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  Dumel  or  Dumet.  The  Pointe  de  Pon- 
viiis  forms  the  norih-westeni  boundary  of  the  bay  of  flic 
Vilaine:  this  is  sucrecdud  bv  the  Puinte  Si.  Jacques  and  the 
Puinto  du  Giand  Mont,  amt  the  shallow  bay  of  St.  Gildas. 
North-west  of  this  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  tlic  Morbihan 
(a  word  which,  in  the  Lower  Breton  or  ticrhaps  Celtic  lan- 
guage, inuaim  * the  little  sea’),  a conr>i(ierablc  gulf,  land- 
locked on  every  side,  and  extending  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  soven  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  fur  the  most  part  occupied  by  shoals  and  sand  banks,  but 
there  arc,  between  ihesc.  channels  of  deeper  water  by  which 
vessels  up  to  V'annes,  w hich  U on  an  inlet  on  the  north 
Hide  of  tne  gulf.  There  are  a great  number  of  Ulcis  in  the 
Morbihan,  ihc  principal  of  which  are  the  llo  au\  Moines 
(Monks'  Inland)  and  tno  isle  of  Arz ; both  of  thciic  are  inha- 
bited. and  are  under  cultivation.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  a mile  or  two  nut  to  sea,  is  the  little  Uland  of  Me- 
ban,  anti  farther  out  the  islands  of  Houat,  Hoedic,  and 
BcUe-tle.  Iloual  and  lluedic  are  peopled  by  fishermen  ; the 
latter  isdufended  by  a small  fort.  HuUe  lie  is  by  far  the 
largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  [Relle-Ils-rn- 
Mkr.]  West  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan  is  the  peninsula  of  (^ui- 
bcroiifanlienily  Kchcroen),  a long  strip  of  land  running  out 
southward  nearly  ten  miles  from  (he  main,  and  forming 
with  the  mamland  a capacious  bar.  The  peninsula  is  insu- 
lated at  hiKh-walcr.  In  it  are  the  three  pointer  or  headlands, 
Begiieiiaud,  Roguclonnct,  and  Cougnot,  the  last  at  the 
southi-rn  extremity.  T[ie<mall  fortified  town  of  Quiberon 
is  on  this  peninsula.  In  the  >ear  1759  Admiral  Hawke  de- 
feated the  French  Itect  off  Quiberon;  and  in  1795,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  a Ixxly  of 
cmigranU,  ronveyeil  and  protected  by  a British  squadron, 
look  ponsession  of  this  peninsula  ; but  not  being  supported 
by  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  they  wero 
commillcd  to  surrender,  and  their  principal  ollicers,  with 
the  inshop  of  l>ul,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  were 
shot  as  traitors  nt  Vannes.  North-west  of  Quiberon  U tbo 
river  Etel,  a gulf  or  inlet  extending  six  or  seven  mile<  in- 
land, landlocked  on  every  side,  with  n narrow  entrance. 
North  west  of  this  are  Fort  Louis,  or  tho  aestuary  of  the 
Hlavet,  and  the  a>stuary  of  the  Ellc  or  Quimperl^,  with  the 
intervening  headland  of  Tahit  or  Talot  Opposite  to  this 
headland  is  the  isle  of  (iroix  or  Gtoaix,  extending  about 
five  mile>  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about 
two  miles  broad.  It  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  gain 
a subsistence  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  fishing  for  the 
congers  that  abound  near  lliesurrminduig  rucks,  and  salting 
them  for  food  or  sale.  The  whole  length  of  the  coast,  with 
its  wiiidiiigs,  is  eitimuled  at  124  or  125  miles. 


Tho  northern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  MjnU  d‘.-Vrr«'e,  part  of  tho  great  Ariiio- 
rican  chain:  a range  of  low  hills  branching  off  from  these, 
and  running  south-east,  separates  the  valleys  of  (ho  Oust 
and  Blavot.  The  whole  depariraenl  belongs  to  the  great 
district  of  tho  primitive  rocks,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Franco.  The  only  metal  procured  is 
iron  ; some  authorities  add  lead,  butlheroarenolcad-miues 
now  wrought.  The  number  of  iron-works  is  five : there  are 
in  them  six  furnaces  for  making  pig  iron,  and  eight  forges 
for  linking  wruught-iron.  The  fuel  cmploycrl  U eharroah 
Slate  is  quarried,  and  rock  crystal,  potters’  earth,  and  a 
kind  of  sand  which  re.semblcs  emery  arc  procured.  There 
are  considerable  salterns  in  the  marshes  along  the  coast, 
and  a number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  (Vom  tho  prox- 
imity of  tho  moimlains  in  which  they  rise  to  tho  sea.  uro 
cjtnmunly  sinal].  The  E1I6  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment, Hows  into  ihu  adjacent  depariraenl  of  Finistdre,  and 
at  its  mouth  fotnis  tho  l>oundary  between  the  (wo.  The 
Hlavet  lUcs  in  the  deportment  of  Cdles  du  Nord.  enters 
this  department  on  the  north  side,  and  Hows  to  Foulivy, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  thence  it  flows  south- 
west into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Groaix.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  70  miles,  of  which  34  miles  arc  navigable. 
It  receives  the  Evel  and  the  Scorf,  the  lalter  just  at  its 
mouth,  which  forms  tho  haven  of  Fort  I^ouis.  Inc  Auray 
and  tho  .Artz  full  iulo  tho  gulf  of  Morbihan.  The  Vilaine, 
a mure  important  stream  than  any  of  (he  foregoing,  touches 
the  boundary  at  itsjunclion  with  the  Oust,  and  after  flow  ing 
about  5 miles  along  the  border,  has  the  rest  of  its  course  (of 
about  24  miles)  vvithm  (he  department.  It  is  navigable  in 
all  tho  part  connected  with  this  department.  The  Oust 
rises  in  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord,  ami  entciing  this 
department  on  tho  north  side.  Hows  south-east  pa.st  Rohan, 
Jusselin,  and  Malutroit  (where  it  bccome-s  navigable),  into 
tho  A'llaine:  the  lost  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  course  are  on 
the  border  of  the  d«.}varlraent.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
70  miles,  for  24  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lie, 
tho  Trinity  (which  receives  the  Due),  the  Clave,  and  the 
Aff  How  into  the  Oust:  the  AH'  forms  for  some  distance  tho 
western  border  of  the  depariraenl. 

The  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  enters  this  department 
on  the  east  side  near  ilieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  suuuuit- 
ievel  of  the  part  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet  has  a 
length  of  a mile  and  a quarter;  the  length  of  the  canal 
from  the  Vilamc  to  the  summit-level  U about  65  miles,  with 
a rise  of  nearly  4i)0  feet  obtained  by  forty-two  Iwks.  Tho 
length  fl  ora  the  sumimt-Iuvel  to  the  Blavet  is  not  mure  than 
7 or  S miles,  with  a fall  of  230  feet  obtained  by  eighteen 
lucks.  The  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oust  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Rohan.  After  crossing  the  Blavet  tho 
canal  Ibllows  the  valley  of  that  rivor  into  Uie  depariraenl  of 
Cdtes  du  Nord. 

The  inland  navigation  ofthc  deportment  Is  thus  given  in  (he 
Government  Returns: — Vilaine,  26  miles  ; Oust,  iucluih‘d 
in  the  navigation  of  tho  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brefit ; Aff, 
4 miles  ; Artz  or  Arz,  3 miles ; Blavet,  9 miles ; upper  part 
of  the  Binvet,  called  Canal  ofthc  Blavet,  37  miles;  Scurf, 
9 miles;  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  80  miles:  total  168 
miles. 

There  are  seven  Routes  Royalcs,  or  government  mads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  348  miles  viz.  )8s  miles  in 
repair,  96  miles  out  of  repair,  and  64  miles  unfiniahed.  Tho 
princip.'il  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lorient,  which  branches 
off  from  the  great  Brest  road  at  Rennes  (lllo  cl  V'llainel, 
and  entering  this  dupartinciit  on  the  cast  side,  runs  by 
Floifrincl,  Jo^sehn,  Baud,  and  Hennebon.  Knads 

run  from  V’annes  to  Nantes  (Loire  Inff-heurc)  by  Muzillao 
and  Ruche  Bernard;  to  Dinan  (C-dtes  du  Nord)  and  St. 
Malo  (lUe  et  V'iluino)  by  Ph  ermol  ami  Mauron ; to  Guin- 
gamp  and  I..annion  (Cotes  du  Nord)  by  Locniinc  and  Fim- 
livy ; to  Quimper  and  Brest  (Finisicre)  by  .\uray  and  ilcn- 
nebon;  and  a branch  of  the  lost-incntiuncd  road  runs  to 
Morlaix  and  St.  Pol  do  L6on  (Finistere),  by  Flouav,  Ixj 
Faouel,  and  Gourin,  A road  from  Ploifrmcl  runs  by  Jilalft- 
troit  into  tho  department  of  I.x)iru  Inffirieurc;  and  roads  from 
Pontiv-y  run  to  Josselin,  to  Baud,  and  to  l^oudcuc  (Cutes  du 
Novel).  The  Routes  Di^partementales  havo  an  aggregate 
length  of  |9l  miles;  viz.  122  miles  in  repair,  and  69  miles 
out  of  repair:  the  bye  roads  and  (vutlis  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  3000  miles. 

Tbo  air  of  tho  department  is  temperate  but  moist,  fogs 
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prevail  along  llio  coa&t.  The  valleys  which  intersect  the 
hills  on  the  north  sitlcof  the  department  are  frequently  ven- 
fertile : ainl  there  are  extensive  plains  along  the  coast,  which 
produce  nbundani  harvests.  The  wide  heaths  whicli  arc 
eharae*c!rij.tic  of  Brctai^nc  form  more  than  a third  part  of 
the  whole  dfparlnicnl.  About  CiO.OUO  acres  (above  one* 
third  of  the  whole  dcparlmotil)  are  under  the  plough.  The 
grain  chieHy  cultivated  is  rye  ; but  buckwheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  a little  wheat  arc  grown.  The  wain  harvest  is  about 
surtlcienl  for  the  consumption  of  the  department.  Turnips, 
lentils,  flax,  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  about  4 '2, 000  acres  of  orchards  and  garden-ground : the 
fruit  chiefly  grown  is  the  apple,  and  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  iwas-nntry.  There  are  about  1700  acres  of  vine* 
yards,  from  which  a little  wine  of  ordinary  quality  is  pro- 
tiured.  The  woodlands  have  an  extent  of  about  85.0U0  to 

90.000  acres.  The  meadijw-latid  comprehends  more  than 

1 70.000  acres,  beside  nearly  30,000  acres  of  heath  or  open 
pasture-ground.  Strong  diaught  horse.s.  horned  cattle,  and 
.sheep  arc  numerous.  A government  btud  is  kept  up  at 
I^mconnet  or  Langonncl,  Bee's  arc  numerous,  and  their 
honey  is  considered  cxcellcm.  The  rivers  and  the  coast 
alxjund  with  fish;  and  the  coasts  are  likewise  frequented 
])V  great  numbers  of  water  fowl. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
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In  the  arrondisscraent  of  Vamies  are— Vannes  (pop.  in 
163),  6662  town.  10,395  whole  ctjmrounc;  in  1636,  11,623 
romnumo)  [V.vnnes],  on  the  gulf  of  Moibihan  ; Sarzenu  or 
Sarreau  (pup.  of  whole  commutiu  6126),  on  a peninsula 
railed  the  j>eninsula  of  Iluis,  between  the  gulf  of  Morbih.m  j 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine  ; Muzillar,  near  the  mouth  of  { 
the  Vilaine  ; Roche-Bernard  and  Uieux,  on  that  river ; La  ' 
Gacille,  on  the  Afl";  Rochefort,  on  the  Arlr  or  Arz ; and 
Qucstcrobcrt  (pop.  3561  commune),  between  Vaunes  uml 
Koclieforl.  Surzeau  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  In 
the  pcninsulaof  Ruis,  near  the  town,  arc  the  castle  of  Sus- 
cinion.  built  by  Anne,  the  lost  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  village  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruis,  of  the  monastery  of  which 
Abelanl  was  abbot.  La  Roche-Bernard  was  formerly  one  of 
the  nine  baronies  which  sent  deputies  to  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  the  centre  of  a grazing  district  in  which  many 
caitlo  are  reared  ; the  inhabitants  manufacture  pottery  and 
trade  in  hnens. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontivy  are — Pontivy  (pop.  in 
1631,  4112  town,  5956  commune ; m 163G,  6378  commune), 
on  the  Blavc't;  Baud  (pop.  5120  commune),  on  the  Kvel 
[Bai*i>]  : Locminf',  on  a small  feeder  of  the  Evcl ; Guemcii^, 
on  the  Scorf;  oml  I..0  Faouct  and  Gourin  (pop.  3626  com- 
mune), ou  tho  EUc  or  iU  afllucnls.  Pontivy  owes  its  origin 
to  a monastery  founded  here,  a.d.  660,  by  St.  Jossc,  brother 
of  Judiracl,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Bretagne.  The  town 
WHS  in  the  feudal  ages  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Rohan ; it 
con^UtB  of  two  parts — the  old  town,  in  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  a rasde  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  a few  streets.  Tliere  are  fine 
barracks  in  the  town,  a house  for  the  sub-prefect,  a prison, 
and  s<.mie  pleasant  jiromenadcs.  During  the  Imperial 
regime  the  town  of  Pontivy  boic  the  name  of  Napoleon- 
ville. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lorient  are— Lorient  (pop.  in 
IS31,  14,396  town,  18.322  whole  commune ; in  1636,  16,975 
commune)  [Loriewt]:  Port  Louis  (pop.  2024  town,  2591 
whole  commune),  and  Ilcnnebon  (pop.  3360  (own,  4477 
whole  rommune),  on  the  Blavet ; Plouay  (pop.  3616),  be- 
tween the  Blavet  and  the  Scorf ; Aumy  (pop.  3734),  on  the 
river  Anray;  and  PliivigncrCpop.  4534),  between  the  Auray 
and  the  Blavet.  Port  I.A)uis  was  built  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  nn 
advantageous  situation  for  trade,  at  (ho  mouth  of  the  Blavet, 
to  which,  aiiwell  as  to  the  town,  tho  name  of  Port  Ix)uiswa8  , 
given.  The  town  is  on  a peninsula,  ond  is  defended  by  has- 1 
tiuns  and  a citadel  which  command  the  apprcmchcs  to  the  , 
town  and  lire  entrance  of  the  port.  The  inhabitants  ore 
cngagcl  in  trade  and  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery  : a 
go^  deal  of  garden-ground  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 


During  the  Revolutionary  poiiod  Port  lyniis  was  callod 
Port  Liberia.  Hennebon  was  nnliently  a place  of  great 
strengih,  and  derives  interest  from  the  gallant  defence 
made  here  by  Jeanne,  countess  of  Monifort,  a.o.  1342, 
against  the  foiccs  of  Chailes  de  Bloia,  coropctilor  with  her 
then  captive  husband,  Jean  dc  Monlfurt,  for  the  ducal 
crown  of  Bretagne.  [Bretagne.]  The  antieni  massive 
walls  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation  ; they  are  flanked 
by  strung  towers  the  battlements  and  machicolations  of 
which  are  in  some  places  almost  entire ; one  of  the  anticnt 
gates  is  used  as  a prison.  There  is  an  anticnt  Gothic  church 
at  Heiinebim,  but  not  within  the  antient  walls.  During 
the  Revolution  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  existed 
in  and  around  the  town  sustained  considerable  damage.  A 
large  church  and  convent  near  (he  town  were  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  ; and  of  the  abbey  de  la  Joie,  a fine  build- 
ing ill  the  vicinity,  only  the  furiiflud  entranr.e  and  some 
ruins  remain.  The  townsmen  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  skins, 
honey,  wax,  cider,  iron,  and  soap.  Auray  also  possesjKis 
historical  interest;  here  was  fought  (a.d.  1364)  the  battle 
which  closed  (hv  struggle  of  Dc  Blois  an«l  De  Montforl  fur 
the  duchy.  [Dkktag.ne.]  Tlio  town  is  prettily  situated  at 
the  ba-ic  of  an  eininencc,  on  which  arc  tho  ruins  of  an  an- 
ticnt fort-  Manv  interesting  buildings  and  religious  Itouses 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  There  is  a C^lhu- 
sian  convent  near  tho  town,  where  repose  the  remains  of 
some  of  tlic  royalists  who  perished  in  the  expedition  to 
(^uiberi'ii ; a monumental  slab  is  inscrllx-d  to  their  memory. 
The  altar  of  St.  Anne  in  this  convent  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Near  Auray,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  great  OUtc  monument  of  C^nac.  [Carnac.] 

In  tho  arrondi-^cmentof  Ploermel  are — Ploermel  (pop.  in 
1831,  2271  town.  4651  whole  roinmune;  in  1^36,  52U7 
commune), and  Mauron  (wp.  4229). on  the  Due;  LiTrinii^ 
on  the  river  LaTrinild;  Rohan,  Jo.->.vclin  (pop.  2465  town, 
2654  whole  coronnme),  and  Maletruit  (pop.  1667  town,  1761 
whole  commune),  on  tlie  Oust ; and  Giicr  (pup.  34a6),  on  a 
feeder  of  the  .AIT.  Ploermel  was  formerly  a town  ofeunae- 
fjuence  ; the  dukes  of  Bretagne  sometimes  held  thcircourts 
Inere,  and  many  of  them  were  interred  in  a Carmelite  rao- 
na.sieiy  of  which  the  walls  alone  exist.  Pluenuol  was 
l>esiege«i  by  Henri  IV''.,  and  tho  edifices  of  the  town  sus- 
tained considerable  damage.  There  is  a Gothic  church 
connected  with  an  UrsuUne  nunnery,  which  has  some  tine 
staineil-gln'<s  windows,  and  the  toiiil>s  of  two  of  the  dukes  of 
Bretagne,  removed  liithcr  from  the  Carmelite  convent.  The 
tombs  arc  finely  sculptured,  and  are  in  a perfect  state. 
Tliere  are  at  Ploi-rmcl  a high  school  and  an  agricultural 
. society.  The  townsmen  trade  in  linen,  corn,  thread, 

' butter,  paper,  leather,  and  cattle.  Jossetin  has  the  pic- 
turesque remains  of  an  anticnt  castle,  once  the  residence  of 
Olivier  de  Clis.«on  ; the  grey  walls  are  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  rock  overhanging  the  river.  Near  the  castle  are  many 
antient  houses  and  an  antieni  Gothic  bridge.  The  castle 
; received  several  additions  from  Anne,  tho  lust  duchess  of 
Bretagne,  but  is  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  Tlic  town  of 
Josselin  is  superior  in  appearance  to  Ploeimel.  The  church, 
which  during  the  Revolution  was  converted  into  a stable 
and  much  injured,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  putqiose. 
It  contains  the  mutilated  tomb  and  etfigy  of  De  Clisson. 
Tliere  is  another  church  in  tho  town,  half  ruined.  There  is 
a 'penitentiary  house  ' capable  of  receiving  live  hundred 
persons,  designed  for  (hose  who  are  desirous  of  retiring  for 
awhile  to  medit.*ite  upon  their  sins.  Between  Josselin  and 
Ploermel  is  Mi-Voyc  (mid-way)  heath,  celebrated  for  « 
combat  fouijbl  (a  d.  1350)  between  thirty  Bretons  and  as 
many  English,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  linens, 
coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  lace,  {wiper, 
and  leather.  A great  quantity  of  butter  is  made;  and  the 
coasting-trade  and  the  coast-fishery,  especially  that  of  (he 
sardine,  ore  very  actively  carried  on.  IJnens,  salt,  butler, 
cider,  honey,  wax.  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  provisions 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Tlii.s  department  constitutes  tho  diocese  of  Vannes,  the 
bisliop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 
It  is  comprehended  in  (ho  jurisdiction  of  tho  Omr  Royale 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Acadt^mie  Universitairo  of  Rennes, 
and  is  in  the  tliirtcenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  arc  nt  Rennes.  It  returns  six  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
deficient  in  France;  the  number  of  young  men  enrolM  m 
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the  roihtary  census  of  1S28>29  who  could  read  and  write, 
a as  fourteen  in  the  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
tli:rt)'-uinc. 

In  early  limes  this  department  constituted  the  territory 
of  the  Vencti,  by  fbr  the  roost  powerful  of  the  tnahtinte 
stales  of  this  part  of  Gaul.  Some  portions  along  the  border 
of  the  department  may  have  belonged  to  the  neighbounng 
nations,  the  Osisraii,  the  Ciiriosolites,  the  Redones,  oimI  the 
Manmotes.  The  Vcncti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a secure  shelter  along  a considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  si^rior  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  tim  sovereignty  of  the 
nations  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
render  them  tributary.  They  \ised  vessels  of  small  draught 
of  water,  suited  to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate, 
and  which  took,  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the 
recoding  tide;  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  an^  the 
general  stren^h  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  en- 
abled them  to  ride  out  the  tempests  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  these  vessels  the  Veneli  carried  on  a trade 
with  iho  British  Islands  and  with  other  parts.  Their  towns 
and  stroneliulds  were  situated  on  tongues  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks  and  shallows,  which, 
being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted  of  no  assault  by 
a laud  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb,  kept  off  the 
attacks  of  a hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  extensive  con- 
fotlcration  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nautical 
skill  and  in  the  adrantages  of  their  situation,  they  ventured 
to  bid  defiance  to  Cmsar  (a.c.  56).  But  the  extraordinarr 
geuius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the 
Veneli  and  their  supporters.  (Cscs.,  De  Bell.  Qall.,  lib.  iU., 
c.  7-lG.)  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the  Yeneti  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The 
town  of  Dariorigum.or  as  it  is  variously  written,  Dariuritum 
or  Dartoritum,  was  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and  assumed,  a 
little  before  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  name  of  Veneti. 
It  is  represented  by  the  modern  Vannes,  which  has  risen 
from  its  ruins ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  site  of  tho  antient 
town  was  two  or  throe  miles  from  Vannes,  at  a place  called 
Daroucc. 

Tlie  post  of  Blabia  or  Blavia.  mentioned  in  the  *Notitia,* 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  ilie  Blavet ; tho  Port  Vindana 
of  Fioleniy  was  probably  tho  gulf  of  Murbihan;  and  a 
Roman  dock  at  the  entrance  bus  boon  commemorated  by 
the  name  Navalo,  which  its  site  ilill  retains.  Sulis,  men- 
tioned in  thoTheodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  was  pmbabty 
at  tbe  junction  of  the  little  river  ouuol  with  tho  Blavet ; 
and  Durerie,  which  U mentioned  in  the  same  authority, 
was  probably  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  Vilaine  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Hcrius.and  the  islands  of  Belle-Ile  un-Mcr 
and  Houat  were  probably  known  as  Vindilis  and  Siata. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of  Bre- 
tagne. [Brxtaonb.] 

MORDANTS.  [^Dyeino.] 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
nobleman  famed  for  his  romantic  exploits  in  ilio  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and 
personal  eccentricities,  was  the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  bis  title  and  estates.  He  w'os  born 
in  1658.  In  his  boyhood  he  served  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards exchanged  that  profession  for  the  army,  and  aas 
present  in  168U  at  tho  siege  of  Tangier.  He  first  obtained 
fiiiilurical  notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  he 
took  in  politics,  during  the  reign  of  James  II..  against  the 
despotic  government  of  that  king.  Passing  over)  to  Hol- 
land, he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon 
whom  be  warmly  urged  tbe  project  of  the  expedition  to 
England ; and,  on  its  success,  was  immediately  created,  in 
1689,  earl  of  Monmouth,  a title  which  he  subsequently 
exchanged  for  that  of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  of  his 
undo,  second  earl  of  the  latter  name.  Of  tbe  questionable 
though  comparatively  unimportant  share  of  the  new  earl  in 
the  political  transactions  of  tho  reign  of  William  III.,  a full 
account  may  be  collected  from  Bishop  Ruriiel’s  * History  of 
his  own  Time,'  but  it  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  war  that  he  obtained  a more  creditable 
field  of  action,  by  hU  appointment,  in  1705,  to  tho  command 
of  a naval  squadron  anu  body  of  5000  English  and  Dutch 
land  forces,  with  discretionary  powers  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at  Lisbon 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  he  sailed  to  the  eaiteru  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
P.  a.  No.  962. 


entered  on  a career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  un- 
paralleled in  modern  warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and  the  gaining  over  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cau^o  of  the  archduke,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  hi«  brilliant  successes;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles 
might  have  been  seated,  fur  a time  at  least,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  him- 
self was  intolerably  overbearing  and  arrogant ; and  his  real 
services,  as  well  as  bis  presumption,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  disgust  to  tho  archduke  and  the  other  allied 
commanders.  When  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  tho  repeated  neglect  of  hU  eounscU, 
by  declaring  his  intention  of  quilting  Spain, Charles  showed 
an  ungraluful  readiness  to  be  rid  of  bim. 

Tbe  remainder  of  his  public  life  w as  chiefly  passed  in 
hurrying  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  he  was  humour- 
ously said  to  have  ‘ seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe.’  This  spirit  of  locomotion  how- 
ever was  anything  but  harmless:  it  engaged  him  in  nego- 
tiations fur  which  ho  hud  often  no  authority,  and  led  him 
frequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dan^i  ous 
as  they  were  supported  by  hU  singular  lalenls,  amrweic 
designed  only  to  minister  to  a love  of  action  and  of  personal 
display  as  reckless  as  his  vanity  was  in.satiablo.  In  the 
struggle  of  parties,  diinug  the  last  days  of  Queen  Aunc, 
Pcteruorougli,  through  hatred  to  Marlborough,  sided  \iu- 
lently  with  the  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  other  dignities  and  offices.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  public  business  during  their 
ascendency ; and  t)»o  remainder  of  his  existence,  which  ex- 
tended to  1735,  was  dislinguisUed  only  by  his  affcctioiialo 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  roost  eminent  literary  men  of  Ins 
age—Pope,  Swifl,  Prior,  Alterbury,  Berkeley,  and  others. 

Gay,  volatile,  end  generous  to  profusion,  and  with  a mind 
as  full  of  careless  wit  and  negligent  grace  as  of  chLvalric 
courage,  ingenious  expedient,  and  adventurous  stralageiii, 
Peterborough  was  equally  fitted  to  dazzle  in  socioty  and  in 
the  field.  But,  both  for  civil  and  military  life,  his  qualities 
were  moro  brilliant  than  solid;  lua  best  actions  were  tho 
result  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame  ; and,  in  the  grati- 
fication of  this  pursuit,  his  means  were  as  unscrupulous  as 
his  appotito  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  patriotic 
feeling,  therefore,  ho  was  offen  regardless  of  his  country's 
good;  with  the  persuasive  faculties  of  a diplomatist,  ho 
wanted  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  a true  statesman  ; 
and  with  undoubted  genius  fur  war,  he  displayed  the  qua- 
lities of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a great 
general. 

A lively  sketch  of  the  character  of  Peterborough  will  be 
found  in  llorace  Walpole's  ‘Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Nublu 
Authors.’  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  life  are 
to  be  gathered  from  Burnet’s  * History  of  his  own  Time 
from  the  * Account  of  tho  Earl  of  Peterborough’s  Conduct 
in  Spain,’  by  his  physician,  Dr.  Friend;  and  from  Captain 
Carlton’s  ' Memoirs.^  A full  account  of  his  whole  career 
is  contained  in  the  modern  coro))tlaiion  of  the  ‘ Lives  of 
British  Military  Commanders.’ 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  born  in  Milk-slroot,  London, 
in  1480.  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  Ho  was  cducalol  at  St. 
Anthony’s  School  in  Tluoadncedle-strect,  under  Nicholas 
Hart,  a person  of  some  celebrity  in  liis  day,  and  uhout 
bis  fiffeenthyear  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tiroes,  in  the  liouse  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  where  ho  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  used  to  say.  ‘ there  was  but  one  wit  in  England, 
and  that  was  young  Thomas  More.’ 

In  1497  More  wont  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  Sl 
Mary's  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  Col- 
lege (afterwards  Christchurch).  Here  ho  studied  Greek 
under  Grocyn,  which  was  then  publicly  taught  in  tbe  uni- 
versity, though  not  without  groat  opposition.  Durine  his 
residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Eras- 
mus, who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  ami 
1498,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  More,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at 
Oxford  that  the  greater  number  of  his  English  poems  were 
composed,  which,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and  case  of 
versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as  gome  of  the 
best  in  the  English  language. 

After  More  left  Oxford  lie  prosecuted  the  studv  of  tUg 
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law,  first  at  Now  Inn,  anil  aflorwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  hi»  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  appointed  reader  at  Furnivarii  Inn,  wIutu  he  delivert-d 
lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years;  and  alnrut  the  same 
time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  on  iho  work  of  St.  Augustin,  *De  Otvitale 
More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  limo 
thought  of  taking  orders;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this 
intention,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time 
is  tmoertain. 

More  appears  to  have  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  was  appointed  one  of  tho  under-sherifis  of  London, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  ofliceof  considerable  importance, 
since  the  uiider-sheritf  was  judge  of  tho  shcrifi's  court, 
which  then  possessed  far  greater  jurisdiction  than  it  does 
at  present  More  wo.s  considered  one  of  the  most  clocjueni 
speakers  of  his  day;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  case  of  consequence  lieforo  any 
court  of  law  in  which  ho  was  nut  engaged  as  counsel. 
About  the  same  time  ho  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
of  psrliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a subsidy  which  had 
bet'iwlcmanded  by  Henry  vll.  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII.,  a pince  who  never 
'orgave  an  injury  ; and  hod  not  the  king  died  soon  aAer- 
wards.  More  had  determined  to  leave  tho  country. 

Aftor  tiio  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  was  called  upon 
to  take  a still  more  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1614 
and  1516  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  willi  Tnnslall,  master 
of  tho  rolls,  and  aflcrwunls  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges, 
on  business  of  considerable  importance.  In  1616  ho  was 
made  a privy-counsellor,  and  received  from  Henry  marksof 
the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a favourite  had  ho  bocorau, 
that  the  king  used  frcf)uently  to  come  to  his  house  unex- 
pectedly and  spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  * History  of  Rich- 
ard the  Thiril,'  and  his  * Utopia,’  the  work  by  which  he 
in  most  known  to  modern  readers.  It  is  written  in  very 
good  Latin,  and  was  published  first  at  Louvain  in  1516, 
and  afterwards  at  Basle,  in  1518.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  delineate  More’s  ideas  of  a perfect  commonwealth, 
which  is  placed  in  ihc  imnifinary  island  of  Utopia.  Tho 
society  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  isluiid  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  that  no  ono  in  the  state  shall  i 
have  a right  to  separate  properly,  since  separate  property 
is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged 
to  labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the 
labours  of  others.  It  is  ditticult  to  determine  whether  tho 
opinions  expresiujil  in  tho  ‘ Utopia  ’ are  to  bo  considered 
05  More's  real  setilimenis. 

In  1519  More  resigned  bis  ofTico  of  under-sberiff,  and  in 
1521  ho  was  knighted,  and  iniide  treasurer  of  the  E.xchc- 
quer.  He  was  fre«|uonlly  employed  by  Henry  in  various 

fiublie  missions  to  France  and  the  Netlicriands ; and  he 
litlerly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of  his  letters,  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  bis  friemls  and  bis  books  to  discharge 
what  were  to  him  the  moU  disagrecublo  Commissions. 

In  tho  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen 
speaker,  ami  in  tho  discharge  of  his  duties  he  oftbmbxl 
Wolsoy,  who  cndeavourwl  to  injure  him  m the  king's  opi-  ] 
nion.  Henry  however  still  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour  to  More,  and,  as  a proof  of  his  esteem,  ; 
appointed  him,  in  1525,  chancellor  oi  the  duchy  of  Lau- 
custer. 

On  the  downfal  of  Wolsev,  More  was  made  chancellor,  on 
the  25th  October,  1529.  lie  discbnrgeil  the  duties  of  his 
new  dignity  with  the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity, 
and  was  never  accused  by  his  billereat  enemies  of  any  cor- 
rupt exercise  of  power.  The  only  charge  ever  brought  | 
against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his  ‘ Mariyr- 
oloipr,’  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  bis  ‘History  of  the  Rclbr- 
inaliun.’  According  to  these  writers.  Mure  was  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  in  persecuting  tho  Protestants;  but  even  if 
this  were  true,  it  could  not  justly  be  brought  as  a serious 
charge  against  More’s  character  in  an  age  >n  which  all  par- 
ties that  had  the  power  persecuted  their  opponents.  Rut 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  tho  le.’«timony  of  Erasmus,  that 
•whilst  More  was  chancellor  Oo  man  w-as  pul  to  death  for  these 
pestilent  dogmas.’ which  tsoonfirmeil  by  More's  own  express 
declarations  in  his ‘Apology.'  published  in  163.3,  after  hist 
downfal  from  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 


and  his  assertions,  if  false,  could  hare  been  easily  con* 
tradicted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  Ifilh  May,  15.32. 
Henry  had  doubtless  advanceil  More  to  the  cbancellorshiu 
with  tho  hope  that  he  would  ast^ist  liim  in  lus  divorce,  and 
marriage  with  Anna  Boleyii,  and  ibcrefuro  pressed  him 
strongly  for  his  opinion  on  tho  subiect.  But  More  was 
sincerely  attached  to  tho  Homan  Catholic  Church;  ho 
lo\)kod  with  a certain  degreo  of  horror  upon  a project  which 
was  denounced  by  the  supremo  head  of  the  Church,  and 
therefoie  begged  Henry  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an 
opinion.  This  was  granted  for  the  time  ; but  os  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Henry  had  determined  to  efi'oet  tho  divorce,  and 
w ould  soon  require  tho  active  co-operation  of  hiscbanoullor, 
More  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retiro  from  tho 
utlice. 

From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  baverecol- 
lecteil  any  former  friendship  when  his  purposes  were  in  the 
least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  have  resolved  upon  tho 
destruction  of  his  old  favourite.  More  was  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  )>ass«d  against 
EliEabeth  Barton  and  heraccumpliccs  ; but  his  innocence  m 
this  cose  was  so  clear,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  omitted. 
The  court  parly  however  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying their  vindictive  master.  By  a law  passed  in  the  ses- 
sion ] 633-4  it  was  made  high  treason,  by  writing,  print,  deed, 
or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice,  &c,  of  the  king  s 
lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne;  and  it  was  also  pn>- 
videil  that  all  persons  should  lake  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
whole  cuiitonts  of  the  statute.  At  tlie  end  of  the  session 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  and 
on  tho  I6th  April.  1634,  More  was  summoned  before  them 
to  take  it.  Tins  More  dediued  doing,  but  at  the  same  lime 
ufTeied  to  swear  that  be  would  niamtain  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  tho  throne  as  established  by  parliament.  In 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  lake  this  oath.  More  was 
cummittcfl  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the  same  year  two  statutes 
were  pas.sed  to  attaint  More  ami  Fisher  [Fisiikr]  of  mis- 
prision of  inioson,  with  the  punishment  of  impri&onmi-nt 
aud  loss  of  goods.  More  remained  in  prison  during  thirteen 
months,  during  which  time  U'vcral  efforts  were  marie  to 
induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  alsr>  to  subscriW  to  the 
king’s  ecclesiastical  supremocy ; but  os  he  refusc<l  to  do 
so,  be  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  Inal  for  high 
tiea&on.  He  ap(xrars  to  have  been  indicterl  under  the 
statute  alluded  to  above,  which  niarlc  it  high  troanun  to  du 
anythiiiE  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry’ft  law  ful  marriage  with 
Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the  king’s 
ecclesiastical  supronucy  ; and  although  the  evidence  ogainst 
him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death.  Hu  was  Lchcaded  on  the  6tb  of  July,  1535,  and 
met  his  fate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cbeerl’ulness. 

More's  character  was  singularly  faultless.  Hu  tweetness 
of  temper  and  nniiabludispiwilion  arc  frcc|uently  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  piety  was  unaffccled  ami  sin- 
cere ; and  it  was  his  love  of  truth  alone  which  oeensioned 
his  death.  In  private  life  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary 
he  was  a kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a faith- 
ful friend. 

Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  says,  that*  with 
him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato. 
But  I should  du  injustice  to  hts  house  by  comparing  it  to 
the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numl>crs  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of 
discussion : it  would  bo  more  just  to  call  it  a school  and  an 
Gxerct!4e  of  the  Ciiristian  religion.  All  its  inhabitants  male 
and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studios  and  piu- 
fitablo  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  No 
wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was  hoard  in  it;  no  one  was  idle; 
every  ono  did  his  iluty  with  alacrity,  and  not  widioul  a 
temiwratc  chocrfuInc«.*  (Translated  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
in  Li/e  r/  &ir  T.  More,  p.  15.)  More  was  mnrrietl  twice ; 
first  to  Jane  Colt,  tlic  daughter  of  a gentleman  of  Essex, 
who  left  a son  and  three  daughters;  and  aftcrwartls  to 
Alice  Middleton,  a widow  seven  years  olilcr  than  himself. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  Thomas  More, 
a Jesuit,  wlui  w.is  princi^  of  the  College  of  Josuiu  at 
Bruges,  and  died  nt  Bath  in  1795. 

The  English  works  of  Sir  T.  More  were  collected  ami 
published  at  London  in  1567,  and  his  l.A(in  works  at  l»u- 
vain  in  1666.  His  letters  to  Erasmus  arc  printed  in  thy 
collection  of  Erasmus’s  letters  published  at  London,  1642. 
His  * Utopia'  bus  boon  translated  into  English  by  Kobynson^ 
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London,  1551»  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  more  recently  by 
Arthur  Cayley,  liond..  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Roper,  who  marricfl  his  fa^‘uurite  daughter  Margaret; 
by  his  grent-grandson  T.  More ; by  Hoddeslon,  London, 
tC5'2 ; by  Cavley ; and  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  ‘ Lives 
of  Eminent  BritUh  Statesmen,'  publishetl  in  Dr.  Larduur’s 
* Cabinet  Cyclopte<lia.’ 

MORE,  iiE?*RY,  was  Wn^  at  Grantham  m Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  year  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  after- 
wartls  to  Christ’s  CoUege,  Cambridtre,  which  he  entered  at 
the  ago  of  seventeen.  At  college  he  devoUnl  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says  himself,  ‘ I 
immersed  myself  overhead  and  ean  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. promising  a most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in 
iL*  Dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems  ue  found  rest  for  his 
mind  only  when  ho  came  to  the  writintrs  of  Plato ; whence, 
as  ho  tells  us,  be  learnt  that  something  belter  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the  lu- 
l>reme  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is  attainable  only 
through  tliat  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumination  which 
rai^c  him  to  a union  with  God. 

Mure  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1635,  and  of  M.A.  in 
1639.  lie  published  in  1640  his  ' Psychozoia,  or  (he  First 
Part  of  tho  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a Cbristiaiu>-Pla- 
tonical  Display  of  Life,’ which  was  reprinted  in  1647,  and, 
together  with  somo  additional  pieces,  published  under  the 
Idle  of  ‘Philosophical  Poems.’  He  had  been  elected  in  the 
mean  time  a fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  and  ho  continued  to 
residu  there,  ^terfonning  tho  duties  of  a private  tutor.  His 
next  published  work  was  tho  * Conjcctura  Cabalistica,' 
written,  it  is  said,  at  tho  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a Quaker 
lady,  with  whom  he  bad  formed  nn  intimate  friendship,  and 
who  at  her  dcatli  left  him  a legacy  of  400/.  He  refused 
in  1664  the  otl'irc  of  the  mastorsiiin  of  his  college,  when  his 
fViond  Cudworth  was  coDScqucnlly  elected.  Ho  refum^d 
also  many  offers  of  clturch  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to 
a life  of  quiet  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  <iie«l  in  1687,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  hi  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are,  ‘ The  Mystc^  of  Iniquity,*  * Key  to  tho 
Kovclutions,'  ‘ Enchiridion  Ethicum,’  * Encliiridion  Mcta- 
phvsicum,’  * An  Apology  fur  Descartes.'  and  ‘ Tho  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.’ 

‘ Aloro  was  strongly  under  tho  bias  of  tho  opinion  so 
common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  tho  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  bod  l^n  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him 
to  Plato ; and  consequently  that  the  true  principles  of 
divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Plalonists.  At  the  samo  time  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
anlient  Cabalistic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  oiK*n  the  mystery  of 
this  philosophy  by  showing  its  agrcumciil  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  cor- 
ruptions which  had  been  introduced  by  the  modern  Cab- 
balisls.  The  Cartesian  system,  wliich  sprung  up  at  this 
lime,  was  embraced  by  ftloro,  as  on  tne  wiolo  conso- 
nant to  his  ideas  of  nature;  and  ho  took  much  pains  to 
pruvo  that  it  was  not  iuconsistent  with  tho  Cabbalistic  due- 
trine,  llis  penetrating  understanding  however  discovered 
defects  in  this  new  system,  which  ho  endeavoured  to  supply. 
In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  ore  eminently  distinguished 
by  profound  erudition,  an  inventive  goniu.s,  and  a liberal 
spirit.’  (Enfield’s  Ui/tt.  Philosophy,  b.  viiL,  c.  3,  s.  3.) 

MORE,  HANNAH,  born  1745,  died  1833,  a lady  who 
gained  no  small  share  of  distinction  in  the  world,  and  for 
many  of  the  latter  years  of  her  life  an  extensive  and  power- 
tul  inlluenrc,  by  her  numerous  writings  and  by  her  exer- 
tions in  other  ways  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  her  country,  oho  was  the  daughter  oi  a village 
schoolmaster,  one  of  the  bumbler  persons  of  his  class,  who 
hud  the  care  of  the  charity-school  at  StapleUm  near  Bristol, 
but  who.  some  lime  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Hannah, 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  ho  had  a private  school.  Thcro 
were  uther  daughters,  and  the  family  soon  began  to  lie  taken 
not'(x>  of  us  one  in  which  there  was  a display  of  talent  that 
wa:»  unusual,  so  that  somo  exertions  were  made  by  |H.‘rsons 
to  whom  they  were  known,  and  (lie  sisters  became  early  in 
life  estabShdied  in  a school  fur  the  tHlucutiun  of  girls,  w bi>'h 
continued  fur  many  years  tl^-  most  llourishiiig  estublishment 
of  tho  kind  in  the  west  of  England. 


Hannah  wa.s  from  the  beginning  the  moet  remarkable  of 
the  group.  She  wrote  verse  at  a very  early  age,  ond  in 
1773  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  a pastoral  drama,  which 
was  entitled  ‘ Tlio  Search  after  Happiness.'  In  the  next 
year  she  publisheil  a regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Re- 
gulus,  and  two  Tales,  in  verse,  and  her  turn  being  then 
thought  by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  moans  were 
taken  to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  This  introduced  her  to  the 
acQUaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
ana  other  persons  who  at  that  timo  formed  what  was  cen- 
sidere<l  the  best  literary  society  of  Ij^ndon.  During  this 
period  of  her  life  she  pr^uced  (wo  tragedies,  ' Percy  ’ and 
' The  Fatal  FaUohuod,'  with  other  po«‘ios. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Miss  Hannah  More. 
But  educated  as  she  bad  been  with  a deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  sbo  now  led 
began  to  appear  to  her  os  something  unlike  that  which  be- 
fitted a creature  with  such  glorious  prospects  befure  it  as 
those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man.  She  therefore 
determined  on  forsaking  the  drama  and  retiring  from  Lon- 
don to  devote  herself  to  a life  befitting  better,  os  she  thuught, 
the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  her 
transitive  state  she  produced  her  ' Sacred  llamas,'  a publi- 
cation more  favourably  received  perhaps  than  her  former 
work.4.  By  (ho  year  1786,  when  sW  was  full  forty  years  of 
age,  she  had  effected  her  plan  for  retiring  into  tho  country'. 
She  chose  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  m which  she  had  been  best  known  in  her 
youth,  and  there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  cir- 
cumstances mode  easy  by  tho  profits  of  her  various  publica- 
tions, which  were  considerable,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exertion,  and  from  efforts 
to  raise  the  condition,  by  means  of  education,  of  the  labour- 
ing ppulation. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications 
of  Miss  More  in  this  tho  lai^or  of  tho  two  portions  into 
which  her  life  may  be  divided.  But  wc  shall  mention 
most  of  them.  The  work  in  which  the  serious  turn  which 
her  mind  had  taken  first  manifested  itself  washer  ‘Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,’  17B8;  which  was  followed 
in  1791  by  her  ‘ Estimate  of  tho  Religion  of  tho  Fashion- 
able World.*  In  1799  appeared  her  ‘Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education.'  Not  long  aAer  (he 
appearance  of  this  work  (hero  was  an  intention,  wliich  Por- 
tcus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is  supposed  to  have  greatly 
promoted,  of  committing  to  her  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not  effected,  but  it 
led  to  the  publication  of  her  * Hints  towards  forming  the 
Character  of  a young  Princess,'  1805.  Then  came  what  has 
perhaps  been  her  must  popular  work,  ' Cmlebs  in  Search  of 
a Wife,’  very  entertaining  as  a novel,  and  full  of  striking 
remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  in  which  wo  find  fully 
displaMnl  the  kind  of  character  which,  to  tho  mind  of 
Miss  More,  it  appears  desirable  that  our  young  country- 
women should  possess.  In  1811  her  ‘Practical  Piety’ 
appeared;  in  18L2  her  ‘Christian  Mural.^;’  in  1815  her 
‘Essay  on  tho  Cliaractor  and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul,’  a 
far  bolder  undertaking  than  ony  in  which  she  had  previously 
been  engaged,  and  if  she  failed  to  satisfy  those  wno  wish  to 
sec  so  grand  a subject  treated  by  a masterly  mind,  full  as  it 
must  be  of  various  learning  ana  possessing  the  powers  of  a 
rare  discrimination,  and  ofhterary  analysis,  such  as  is  rarely 
grantoil.  she  has  failed  only  where  no  one  hitherto  has  been 
successful. 

Wo  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was  tho  writer  of  one  of 
the  first  of  what  were  called  tho  ‘ Cheap  RcTOsitory*  tracts. 
She  callcnl  it  ‘ Tlie  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain. ’ It  may 
be  regarded  as,  if  not  tho  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Ago  had  now  come  upon  her  with  somo  of  its  infirmities. 
In  1828  she  lelb  Barleywood,  the  place  in  which  many  years 
had  boon  spent,  and  look  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here 
she  continued  till  her  death  on  the  7th  of  September,  1633. 
with  very  many  to  honour  her  and  many  also  to  love  her; 
who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  tho 
manners  of  English  society,  one  who  had  asserted  very 
successfully  the  right  of  Chrislianitt,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Christian  scriptures  to  have  a larger  share  than 
it  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  tiu-m  in  forming  (ho  charac- 
ter and  directing  tho  course  of  human  beings  while  in  this 
state  of  their  probation.  She  was  buried  at  Wrington,  near 
to  the  grave  of  Locke. 

MOHE^A,  the  ajiticnt  Peloponnesus,  a largo  peninsula 
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forming  tbe  ftoulhcrn  pnrt  of  Greece*  and  united  to  the 
mainland  hy  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  shape  has  been 
cotnpfirevl  to  that  of  a mulberry  leaf,  and  its  roast,  being 
deeply  indented  hy  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets,  forjns  a mul* 
Utvde  of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
oa  the  north  by  the  gulfs  of  Lepautu  and  Patras,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea  of  Ceuhalonia  and  Zantc.  and  farther  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  tlie  Messenian  and  La> 
coiiian  gulfs,  and  on  tbe  east  by  the  gulfs  of  Nauplia  and 
.)igina,  which  latter  divides  Moraa  from  Attica.  Tbe 
greatest  length  ofMon'a  from  the  point  of  Drepanumontbe 
straits  oflaipanto.  to  Cape  Malapan,  its  roost  southern  pro* 
Diontory,  is  1-10  milus,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Zauie  to  the  oasicmmost  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Poros,  is  about  126  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  much  less 
iu  other  parts.  Its  area  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  6800 
Knghsh  square  miles  (Thiersch,  Etat  actuel  de  la  Grice), 
but  it  probably  exceeds  considerably  9000  miles. 

The  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  tra- 
versed by  nutiieruus  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose  spacious 
bohins,  some  of  them  like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom,  being  unable  to  find 
u \isible  outlet,  forms  iiinrslics  and  small  lakes,  some  of 
w’hich  have  however  a subterraneous  outlet.  [Arcadia.] 
The  surface  of  the  laud  has  been  oom^iared  to  a number  of 
saucers  with  snipped  bonier  B placed  by  the  side  of  each  other 
on  a tabic.  This  is  especially  iho  case  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  tablc*-land ; but  oil  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  have 
a long  »lupo  to  the  westward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tnbulanes,  until  they  merge  into  tbe  low 
maritime  plains  of  Elis.  Towards  the  south  the  long  valley 
of  the  Kurutas  slopes  down  to  the  coast  between  two 
ranges  of  rauuntaiiis,  which  detach  themselves  from  the 
central  highland,  and,  projecting  into  the  sea,  form  the  pro- 
montories of  Maloa  ona  Tamaruni.  Westward  of  the  vaJley 
of  tile  Rurotas  is  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  in  Mussenia, 
running  likewise  from  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  tho  Taygetus  on  the  east  and  Mount  iSgaJoun  on  tbe 
west. 

On  (he  north  side  the  table-land  of  Morea  is  separated 
from  the  maritime  district  of  Achsca  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  tho  aotients  by  the  names  of  Ervmanthus, 
Lampc.and  Cyllene.  Nortb-eastof  these  tbe  land  slopes  down 
to  the  level  pert  of  (he  uthmusofCorintb,  where  tlietownof 
that  name  was  built.  To  tho  eastward  a chain  of  mountains, 
detaching  itself  from  the  central  high  land,  runs  through  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  which  strelcnes  far  into  the  sea  be- 
tween tho  Saronic  and  Argolio  gulfs.  South  of  ibis  range 
is  the  plain  of  Aigos,  watered  by  tho  Inachus.  Farther 
south  a narrow  strip  of  land  extends  between  the  central 
high  land  and  the  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argoltc 
gulf.  The  slope  of  the  table  land  is  much  more  abrupt  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea.  For  a fur- 
ther description  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  see  Ach.sa, 
Arcadia,  Aroolis,  Elis,  Lacowica.  and  Msssbnia. 

The  highest  summits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  south 
and  Cyllene  in  tbe  norih,  arc  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above 
6U09  feet;  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Tay- 
gelus  till  tho  month  of  June.  The  table-land  of  Arcadia  is 
often  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts enjoy  warm  and  genial  weather.  The  perennial 
rivers  of  >iorea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas  Pamisus,  and 
Peiicus;  the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern 
ami  eastern  coasts  ere  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but 
form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter.  The  atmosphere  of 
Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiful,  and  the 
ground  in  tho  valleys  and  low  plains  fertile.  The  mountains 
afford  good  pasture,  and  although  the  forests  have  been  sadly 
wasted,  still  many  parts  of  tlie  mountains  ore  covered  with 
fine  pines  and  oak  trees.  The  country,  imperfectly  culti- 
vated as  it  is,  produces  corn  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil, -flax, 
currants  and  roost  other  fruits;  and  feeds  numerous  Hocks 
of  sheep.  There  arc  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  through 
the  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  fur  hors^  and  some  narrow 
Turkish  causewm-s  through  the  low  grounds.  The  princi- 
pal towns  arc — Patras,  on  tlie  north  coast;  Gastouni,  Ar- 
kadio,  Navarino,  and  Modon,  on  tho  west  coast;  Koron  and 
Knlamata,  on  the  south  coast;  Moncmliasia,  Nauplia,  and 
Argos,  besides  the  islands  of  Spezzia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  on 
the  east  coast;  and  the  towns  of  M^^t^a,  Tripolitza,  Kari- 
tena,  Kalavrita,  and  Andritzena.  in  the  interior.  For  the 
actual  statistics  of  Morea  sec  Grkkcr,  Kingdom  or. 

The  antienl  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  (he 
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history  of  Greece.  After  the  destruelion  of  the  AehMn 
league  hy  tho  Romans,  B C.  1 46,  tbe  peninsula  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Aehaia.  It  remained  subject  to 
Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empire.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Latins  or  Franks 
having  conquered  Constantinople,  the  Venetians  obtained 
for  their  share  severtl  islands  of  Greece  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  towns  of  Coron,  Modon* 
Argos,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  &c.  It  was  then  that  they  gave 
tbe  peninsula  the  name  of  Morea,  fh>m  the  quantity  of  mul- 
berries ('  more'  in  Italian)  which  it  produces. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  the  Morea  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Venetians  were  ex- 
pelled from  it  In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  between 
Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetians  sent  an  armament, 
which  conquered  the  peninsula  [Morosini],  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  a kingdom,  subject  to  Venice,  and  its 
flag  was  hoisted  on  tbe  square  of  St  Mark.  In  iri5  tho 
Turks,  after  an  arduous  siruj^le,  reconquered  tbe  penin- 
sula. In  1770  an  insurrectiot)  broke  out  amongst  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  at  tho  instigation  of  Russia,  but  the 
Porte  marched  into  it  a large  body  of  Albanians,  who  de- 
vastated and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  theMoreotes 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  tho  Greeks,  and.  after  a long 
struggle,  Uie  battle  of  Navarino  (1829)  delivered  the  Morea 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Morea  forms  now  an 
essential  part  of  tho  kingdom  of  Greece. 

(Coronelli,  Memarie  Storiche  e Geogra/fehe  del  Regno  di 
iforea;  Leake,  Travel*  in  the  Morea,  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  country : Sir  William  Gell’s  Morea,) 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a general  who  rose  to  cele- 
brity in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in 
1763,  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parents, 
who  designed  him  for  the  legal  profetsion.  But  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived  such  a passion  for  mill- 
ti^  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier ; and  though 
his  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  him  to  study 
law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous 
and  popular  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  provincial 
parliament  against  the  government,  he  never  coitlially  fol- 
lowed this  profession.  \^en  therefore  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters;  and.  accepting  tbe  com- 
mand of  a volunteer  legion  of  tbe  Breton  youth,  be  joined 
at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  bo 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
arms,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Piche- 
gni,  and  rose  in  two  years,  by  his  recommendation,  to  tbe 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity^  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1 794,  he  signally  distinguished  himself  at  (he  head 
of  a separate  corps  of  26.090  men,  by  the  rapid  reduction  of 
several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Moreau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists : yet,  though  Uie 
Jacobins  brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  guillotine, 
he  continued  to  serve  under  the  govommont  of  that  detesta- 
ble faction  until  its  overthrow. 

After  assisting  Picbegru  in  tbe  conquest  of  Holland, 
Moreau  was  apnointcil  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  opened  tho  campaign  of  1796 
by  tho  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser,  whom  he 
drove  across  the  Rhine,  and  pursued  into  Germany.  Tbe 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to  arrest  his 
course,  met,  for  sometime,  with  no  better  success ; until 
the  Austrians  were  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Moreau  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  nunmers.  and  be  then  finished  this 
memorable  campaign  by  a masterly  retreat  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Fore^  in  which,  though  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  a hostile  neasantry,  and  with  a superior  army 
hanging  on  his  rear,  ne  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  the 
Rhine,  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  hia 
prerciling  victories. 

At  the  commencement  of  tho  next  campaign,  Moreau 
was  placed  in  a roost  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  dis- 
covery, through  some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his  old 
friend  Pichegru  was  in  correspondence  witli  tlic  Bourbon 

{•rinces.  He  concealed  the  fact,  for  four  months,  until 

*ichcgru  bad  been  arrested  on  other  information ; when  he 
made  a show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  (he  republican 
government.  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  object  of 
suspicion,  that  lie  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
the  army.  His  services  however  were  too  necessary  to  bo 
long  disnonsed  with ; and  he  was  again  actively  employed, 
both  in  Italy,  whore  he  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  cam- 
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pai^n  of  1 799,  so  di:;astrous  to  the  Frcneb,  and  also  on  the 
llhinc,  whitlivr  ho  was  rocuUed  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

On  Bonnparto’s  return  from  Egspi,  Moreau  proffered  and 
rendure<l  him  Ins  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  of  Brumairo.  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
received  the  command  of  the  armies  of  tho  Danube  and 
Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  he 
won  from  tlic  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle 
of  Hobenhnden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  with  eulogy  * but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were 
each  too  eager  on  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to  pursue  it 
without  dangerous  collision.  Bonaparte  affected  to  speak 
of  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden  as  ‘the  retreating  general;' 
Moreau  retaliated  w'ilh  bitter  justice  by  terming  tbc  first 
consul  *a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a dav.*  And  when 
he  was  invited  to  become  a member  of  r^apoleon’s  now 
legion  of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous 
sarcasm—*  The  fool!  docs  be  not  know  that  1 have  been 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  honour  these  twelve  years!' 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the 
asirendant  genius  and  fortune  of  bis  rival;  and  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  1804  a charge  which  pretended  to  implicate  him 
in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Pichogru  and  Georges  Cadou* 
dal  was  suflicient  to  docido  his  fate.  He  was  condemned, 
without  a shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  wbicli,  by  bis  own  reauest,  was  commuted  into  ba* 
nishment.  He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tran- 
quilly, with  his  wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  he  accepted,  m 1813, 
a proposal  from  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  to  assist 
the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against  his  country.  Ho 
had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  after  booring  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without 
a groan. 

Tho  admirable  retreat  through  tho  Black  Forest  and  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Hohenlinden  must  ever  be  sufficient 
to  placo  Moreau  among  the  ablest  commanders  of  a period 
which  produced  every  variety  of  military  talent,  lie  will 
he  remembered  however  rather  os  a skilful  tactician,  at 
once  active  and  wary,  than  as  a general  of  very  daring  and 
enterprising  genius.  His  mental  qualities  in  other  respects 
partook  of  the  same  characteristics;  and  he  wanted  the 
necessary  decision  to  cope  with  the  energy  of  his  great 
rival,  as  much  as  he  lacked  the  skill  to  conceal  his  own 
ambition  and  envy  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  opposing  a 
republican  virtue  to  llie  despotic  projects  of  the  First Coiuul. 
In  |>erson  Moreau  has  been  describe  to  us  as  rather  under 
the  middle  height,  and  of  dark  complexion  ; his  manners 
wore  simple  and  unaffected  ; bis  morals  were  pure,  and  bis 
nature  was  courageous,  humane,  and  benevolent  The  only 
blot  on  his  honourable  career  was  bis  junction  with  tho 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  this  shameful  step,  to  which 
he  was  probably  seduced  by  ambition  or  revenge,  excuses 
have  been  attempted  by  those  who  suppose  that  ho  might 
have  identified  the  cause  of  the  allies  with  that  of  French 
liberty,  and  who  forget  that  he  had  never  been  a royalist; 
that  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  he  was  professedly  a 
republican;  that  bo  could  have  no  dreams  of  democratic 
freedom  to  indulge  for  bis  country  in  the  camp  of  the  allied 
sovereigns;  and  finally,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
afford  his  aid  in  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-country- 
men and  antient  companions  in  arms.  * What  singular 
chance,'  said  he,  to  tho  Swiss  generalJomini,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  formerly  fought  under  the  tricolourcd  Hag, 
and  whom  he  now  found  in  the  Ruuian  service,  * has 
brouglit  you  and  me  tc^ethcr  under  the  banners  of  the 
Czar?'  * Singular  it  doubtless  is,' answered  Jomini  ;*  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  us — that  I am  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

MOREL  is  an  eatable  fungus,  called  by  botanists  Mor- 
rhella  esculcnta.  It  springs  up  in  orchards,  woods,  and  cin- 
der-walks. early  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  is  believed  to 
he  most  plentiful  in  places  where  fires  have  been  made ; the 
country  people  in  Germany  are  so  persuaded  of  this,  that 
they  formerly  set  fire  to  woods  in  order  to  obtain  a crop  of' 
morels,  of  which  they  are  very  fond:  at  last  the  practice 
was  put  down  by  law.  This  fungus  has  a stalk  from  one  to 
throe  inches  long,  and  a spherical  cap,  from  the  size  of  n 
pigeon's  era  to  that  of  a swan's,  hollow,  pale  brown  or  even 
grey,  end  aeeply  pitted  all  over  its  surface,  the  depressions 
being  separated  by  raised  anustoroozing  lines.  The  plant 
bos  a slight  amell  asd  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  employed 


fur'  various  purposes  of  cooking,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
In  the  former  slate  it  is  moat  commonly  stewed  or  stuffed 
with  forcemeat ; in  the  latter  it  U ompluyod  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  sauces.  In  this  country  it  is  of  rather  rate  occur- 
rence. 

MORE'LES.  [Mkxica-N  States.] 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  born  at  Eton  in  1703,  studied 
first  at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a fellow  of  King's  College,  and  in  1743  took  hU  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a distinguished  classical  scholar  ; he  edited 
several  tragedies  of.^8chylus  and  Euripides  with  notes,  and 
made  English  translaiiuns  of  tho  * Promelbeua*  of  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the  ‘ Hecuba’  of  the  latter.  He  also  edited 
improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederick,  and  of 
Ainswortli’s  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— 1, 

* Thesaurus  Grieca>  Poeseos,  live  Lexicon  Grteco  Prosodia- 
eum,’4lo.,  1702;  republished  since,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, by  Dr.  Mallby,  Cambridge,  1813;  2,  * Annotations 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Undoratonding,  8vo.,  1 793 ; 
3,  * A Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  II.,’  8vo.,  1 739,  and  other  Sermons.  Dr.  Morell  died 
in  1784. 

MORE'NA,  SIERRA.  [Spain.] 

MORE'RI,  LOUIS,  born  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Aix  and  Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compiling  a universal  Dictionary,  biogra- 
phical and  geographical ; for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
ne  bad  collected  a considerable  stock  of  literary  informa- 
tion. He  knew  also  several  languages,  and  was  assisted  by 
several  friends,  who  procured  him  materials  for  his  work, 
which  he  published  in  1C73,  in  one  vol.  fol.,  * Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique  ei  Critique  de  Louis  Moreri.'  Although 
its  contents  are  miscellaneous,  the  biographical  part,  both  in 
respect  of  quantity  and  execution,  exceeds  the  rest.  Mo- 
reri’s  Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having  suggesloil  the 
idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri  un- 
dertook a new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  published  tbc  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not 
entirely  printed  when  the  author  died  in  1689.  llis  con- 
stant application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  liis  Dictionary,  considerably  altered, 
revised,  and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  otbeni  by 
Leclerc  and  Bayle,  have  appeared ; the  last  is  tlial  of  Paris, 
1739,  in  10  voU.  fol.  Notwithstanding  its  many  imperfec- 
tions, Moreri's  Dictionary  is  still  a useful  work ; the  genea- 
logical articles  are  the  most  complete  ; tho  geographical  are 
the  most  defeetive.  Moreri  published  also  ‘ Relations  Nou- 
Tolles  du  Levant,  ou  Trail6  de  la  Religion,  du  Gouverno- 
ment,  et  des  Coutumes  de  Perses,  Arro6iiicns,  ct  Gaurcs, 
composes  par  le  P.  G,  D.  C.  C.'  (Pirc  Gabriel  du  Ghinou 
C^pucin). 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.  [Devonshire.] 

MORGAGNI.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  horn  at 
Forli  in  1682.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  under  Al- 
bertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  1701  obtained  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  to  Padua,  to  study 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715  ho  was  ap- 
pointed chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  tho  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  1771, having  been  elected  amember  of 
all  the  chief  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  adjacent  nations. 

Morgagni's  chief  works  arc,  ‘Adversaria  Anatomica  prima,' 
Bouonis,  1 706,  a small  work  in  which  Haller  {Bibl.  Jtiai., 
ii.  34)  says  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  described  than  it  had  been  previously. 
Five  similar  collections  of  miscellaneous  observations  were 
afterwards  published  under  similar  titles,  and  in  1719  they 
were  all  priuted  together  at  Padua — ‘Epistolm  Analomicm' 
— amounting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1 762.  He  edited  also  the  life  and 
works  of  Valsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  friend,  whoso 
opinions  he  constantly  and  warmly  maintained.  But  Mor- 
gagni's most  celebrated  work  was  that  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  his  eighdoth  year.  * Do  Scdibus  ct  Gausis  Morbo- 
rum  per  Anatomen  IndagatiR.’  Venice,  1761,  in  2 vols.  folio, 
which  contains  records  of  an  immense  number  of  observa- 
tions on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  conferred  nearly  as 
great  benefit  on  pathology  as  tho  contemporary  works  of 
Haller  conferred  on  physiology.  It  has  been  since  fre- 
quently republished  anil  translated,  and  is  still  a standard 
work  of  reference. 

MORGARTEN-  (Zv9-] 
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MORILLON,  'ono  of  the  names  of  Golden  Eye, 
Claugula  viUpurih.  [Fuliquljh*,  toI.  xi^  p.  8.} 

MO'RIO,  Do  Montfori’s  name  for  CaendariiA  Echino- 
phora.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  456.] 

MOIUSCOES  is  the  name  given  by  the  Simniarda  to 
the  desccnJante  »if  the  Western  Arabs  or  Moors,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Granada  (January,  1492)  [Moors],  preferred 
remaining  in  Spain  and  embracing  Christianity,  to  leaving 
the  country  of  llieir  fathers.  Hence  they  were  called  Crit~ 
(lanos  Monseo$  (Moorish  Christians),  or  Cristianos  nuevos 
(new  Christians),  to  distinguish  them  from  tbo  rest  of  the 
S|mnish  population,  who  styled  themselves  Cristianos 
t'lfjos  (old  Christians).  The  adjective  Moriscos  is  derived 
fruui  .\foros,  and  has  u meaning  expressive  of  contempt. 

The  terms  granltxl  to  tlie  city  of  Granada  on  its  surrender 
were  rather  favourable.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve, 
besides  tlie  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
pruptiriy,  the  use  of  their  religion  and  laws,  the  latter 
be  administere<l  by  their  own  elective  magistrates,  and  the 
former  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  their  native  priests 
and  tlieologtaiis.  They  were  to  retain  also  their  customs, 
manners,  language,  and  national  drcas,  and  by  two  express 
articles  of  the  capitulation  no  Moslem  was  ever  to  be  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity,  and  no  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  tho  Spanish  sovereigns  to  induce  the 
tieople  to  forsake  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  capitu- 
lation was  also  extended  to  all  the  Moors  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  who  bad  livoni  fur  centuries  under  the  sway  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  and  Ferdinand  and  l^abella  pledged  their 
royal  wonl,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that  of  their 
successors,  never  to  violate  the  capitulation. 

A treaty  containing  two  such  articles  was  soon  deemed 
iiicurn|utiiblo  with  the  interests  of  iheChristian  religion,  and 
scarcely  had  two  ^’oars  iiassod  when  it  was  openly  infringed 
by  Ferdinand,  rray  Hernando  de  Talavera,  a monk,  was 
apjiuinted  Brchbi^hop  of  Granada  (1492),  and  received  in- 
structions not  to  spare  any  means  for  bringing  tho  followers 
of  Mohammed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  famous  Xime- 
ncx  de  Cisneros  was  named  to  assist  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing. At  first  tho  two  prelates  began  their  task  with  com- 
parative moderation  ; they  preached  the  Christian  doctrine, 
they  published  and  circulated  religious  tracts,  and  used 
every  means  of  persua.«ion  to  convert  the  Mohammedans. 
But  these  proving  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  de- 
vice of  claiming  as  members  of  Uie  Christian  community  all 
those  Mohammedans  whose  ancestors  could  in  any  manner 
be  traced  to  have  been  Christians ; and  as  their  number  was 
very  congiUcmblo,  thousands  were  seized  and  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  baptism  (1499).  The  Moors,  seeing  their  capi- 
tulation violated,  flew  to  amis  in  the  Albaycin  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (15(MJ),  but  they  were 
everywhere  overpowered,  and  their  rebellion  becoming  the 
|}retcxt  of  a new  and  more  decided  persecution,  orders  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom  that  all  the  Moors  should 
leave  the  countiy  in  a given  time  or  receive  baptism.  The 
majority  readily  submitted  to  these  terms,  hoping  to  be 
freed  in  future  from  violence  and  persecution.  Tho  order 
Was  further  extended  to  the  Moriscues  of  Aragon,  a pro- 
vince in  which,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  law  and  the 
more  liberal  tendency  of  the  institutions,  the  Moriscues  had 
enjoyed  corojiarative  freedom,  and  the  sentenco  was  car- 
rieil  into  execution,  but  not  without  resistance,  especially  in 
Valencia. 

Once  made  Christians,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  do- 
scemlunls  of  the  Arabs  had  to  encounter  a now  and  mure 
forniidabto  enemy.  The  Inquisition,  instituted  in  12.12, 
under  the  |)onlificato  of  Gregory  IXh  had  bilberlo  been 
Confined  to  Ferdinand’s  dominions  in  Aragon.  The  simu- 
lated conversion  and  fre<iucnt  relapse  of  tno  Moors  of  An- 
dalusia were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  its  establishment  in 
Castile.  The  tribunal  was  invested  with  new  and  unusual 
powers,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy,  so  os  scarcely  to  leave  a corner  of  the  Peninsula 
free  from  fire  and  faggot. 

To  detail  tho  horrors,  the  persecutions,  to  which  that  ex- 
ecrable tribunal  subjected  Us  victims,  would  take  us  far 
from  our  object.  The  reader  may  consult  Llorentc’s  His- 
t>'ry  rif  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  Dr.  Puigblanc’s  In- 
(position  Unmasked,  in  both  which  works  ho  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject.  According  to  the 
former  writer  tho  number  of  victims  who  in  the  first  Uiirly- 
sevon  years  experienced  the  rigour  of  that  tribunal  amounted  I 
to  204.413,  of  whom  13,000  Were  publicly  burned,  I 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  tbo  Morisooes  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Tlio  attention  of  that  monarch 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  foreign  wars  in  which  Spain 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  to  give  him  leisure  to  meditate 
reforms  of  internal  policy.  But  under  Philip  II.,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  forced  converts  had  again  to  encounter  a 
must  violent  persecution.  It  was  suggested  that  as  long  as 
tho  Moriscues  preserved  their  mannei^  dress,  and  lan- 
guage, different  from  the  Spaniards,  their  c^mversion  could 
not  be  deemed  sincere.  Accordingly  by  tho  praginatica 
(royal  decree),  dated  September,  1556,  it  was  declared  that 
the  new  Christians  should  in  three  years  learn  the  SpanUh 
language  and  entirely  forsake  their  native  tongue;  tl,at  all 
books  written  in  Arabic  should  be  seized  and  burnt;  ibat 
instead  of  their  national  coeturoo  they  should  adopt  the 
Spanish  dress;  that  all  their  baths  should  be  pulled  down  ; 
that  their  aives  should  walk  the  streets  unveiled;  and  that 
the  men  themselves  should  forsake  their  Arabic  names  and 
suniamcs,  and  call  themselves  after  some  saint  of  the 
Roman  edendar,  in  the  Christian  fashion. 

This  outrageous  injusticu  and  violation  of  everything 
which  is  dear  to  man  again  drove  the  Moriscues  to  despair 
and  resistance.  They  rose  in  the  Alpuxarras  and  pro- 
claimed Fernando  de  V'alor,  a descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Umeyyah;  and  tlie  robellion.  which  lasted  three 
years,  was  only  put  down  by  tbe  talents  and  abilities  of 
John  of  Austria(1570).  As  a punishment  for  Ihoir  revolt, 
the  baptized  iiifiilels  were  transported  from  Andalucia  and 
dispersed  among  tlie  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Spam.  They  were  more  closely  watched ; they  were  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  humiliation  and  indignities,  and  when 
It  was  perceived  that  neither  force  nor  persuasion  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  sincere  converts,  their  general  expul- 
sion from  the  kingdom  was  decreed.  In  161v,  under  Philip 
III.,  and  during  tho  administration  of  his  favourite  the 
duke  of  jAirma,  the  Morucocs,  to  the  number  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand,  others  say  one  million  (nut  to  mention 
such  as,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  Christians,  spread  over 
Catalonia  and  Southern  France),  were  put  on  buaru  the  royal 
galleys  prepared  for  them,  and  landed  on  tbe  coast  of 
Africa,  without  being  allowed  to  take  with  them  any  property 
except  what  they  could  carry  about  their  persons.  The  loss 
which  Spain  sustained  by  tliis  rash  measure  must  have 
been  immense,  since  tbe  ruin  of  her  agriculture  and  trade 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  banishment  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  industrious  populaiion. 

Literature.'^li  cannot  be  sup|>osed  that  the  descendants 
of  a people  who  had  been  the  passionate  lovers  of  science 
should  be  entirely  devoid  of  a literature  of  their  own.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  books  on  tU  subjects  were 
written  and  circulated  among  them  ; and  tbe  discovery 
lately  mode  (see  an  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Fe- 
t’lecr.  No.  XV.)  m tbe  libraries  of  Spain  of  several  works 
written  in  Spanish,  but  with  tbe  Arabic  character,  all  be- 
longing to  the  Moriscocs,  proves  to  what  extent  literature 
was  cuTtivuted  even  among  that  persecuted  and  degraded 
race. 

We  are  told  that  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial  and  Hrladrid 
contain  upwards  of  a hundred  of  these  manuscripts,  which 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  other  public  libraries  of  Europe 
confounded  with  tho  Arabic  manuscripts,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cuinstancu  of  their  being  written  in  tho  same  characters. 
Their  contents  arc  poems,  chielly  on  sacred  history ; descrip- 
tions 111  prose  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and  other  cities 
of  Spain,  such  as  they  were  under  the  sway  of  (he  Moham- 
medans ; books  on  religion  and  law ; translations  of  llie 
Korfin  into  Spanish  ; collections  of  rccijKS  for  the  cure  of 
all  diseases,  secrets  of  husbanilry,  complaints  against  tho 
Inauisition  and  the  clergy,  and  itinerant's  showing  the  road 
to  lie  taken,  and  the  disguise  and  stratagems  to  bo  em- 
ployed in  order  to  leave  Spain  and  take  refuge  in  the 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  prevalent. 

The  language  in  which  thcho  books  are  written  is  u pecu- 
liar dialect  or  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arabic,  varying  ac- 
cording to  tbo  age  of  the  writers,  and  the  parts  of  Spain 
where  they  were  composed.  Some  of  the  earliest  speviiuciis 
(fourteenth  century)  are  almost  pure  Arabic  words  with 
S]ianish  terminations  and  Spanish  constructions. 

Many  reasons  intlucnced  the  Moriscocs  thus  to  write  a 
foreign  language,  using  their  own  cliaracters:  iir&t,  and 
iinncipally.  that  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  which  all 
kostern  people  have  fur  (hur  letters,  it  being  well  known 
that  Syrian  Chrutuuu  use  their  own  cbaractcrs  to  write 
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Arabic,  and  that  the  Jew*  of  our  day*  write  Portuguese 
and  Gorman  with  their  own  letters;  ^ndly.  the  rcKi)ect 
in  which  Arabic  characters  aro  heM  by  all  Mohammctlans, 
owing  to  Iho  Ko^^^  being  wTitten  in  them  ; and  3r<lty.  the 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  monks  and  imiuisitors 
their  prayers  and  tracts  concerning  the  Molmromoasn  reli- 
gion, in  which  they  iwrsevercd  notwithstanding  their  out- 
ward show  of  Christianity.  It  is  likely  also  that  books 
were  written  in  this  dialect  for  fear  that  Arabic  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed  ; 
since  it  U well  known  that,  owing  to  their  long  stay  among 
the  Christians,  and  to  onlcra  prohihiting  them  from  con- 
versing in  Arabic,  the  Morisroos  at  first  corrupted  their 
language,  and  finished  by  entirely  forgetting  their  native 
tongue,  for  which  they  substituterl  a mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Arabic  called  aljamia,  which  in  aftertime  became  so  similar 
to  the  Spanish,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person 
unacquainted  with  Arabic. 

(Hledo,  De  la  Justa  KtinJsinn  de  lot  il/on'scoj.  Valencia, 
1618  ; Marmot  Carvajal,  ReMion  y C’oifign  de  lot  Moris- 
ror  rfc/ i/cyrto (/c  fob. Malaga,  1610;  Guadalajara, 

Kj'puUi"n  d“  l»s  Moritcfts  dc  Rsjuiiin,  8v*o.,  Pamplona, 
1614;  Sotiees  et  Extraiis  des  MSS.  de  la  Ribliothemie 
du  Rot,  \o\.  \y.t  Paris;  Brilish  and  Forei/^n  Revietr.Tio. 
XV.) 

MORLAIX,  a town  in  Franco,  in  the  department  of 
FinUtdre,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  little  rivers  Rcluc 
or  Ossen.  and  Jaclo  or  Jurlo,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Brest,  3‘i8  miles  from  Paris  and  34  from  Brest. 

Morlaix  (in  Breton,  Montroules)  is  of  antient  but  unknown 
origin.  At  an  early  period  it  was  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  the  viscounts  of  L6on, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Enelisb 
and  French  in  tbe  civil  contests  of  Bretngno  in  the  four- 
loenth  century.  It  suffered  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  submitted  to  Henri  IV.,  a.d.  1594. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  two  hills, 
and  is  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  the  Breton  towns.  It 
has  some  wide  and  good  streets.  The  united  stream  of  the 
Ossen  and  Jaclo  is  called  the  Morlaix  river,  and  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town.  It  is  a tide  river,  with  a rise  of  13 
feet  at  high-water.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  Co  the 
quays,  which  arc  faced  with  granite.  The  houses  on  the 
quays  are  well  built,  and  have  a colonnade,  which  sers'cs  for 
an  Exchange.  Tlie  river,  above  the  quays,  passes  through 
a covered  cnanncl  under  the  town-hall  (a  largo  building  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.) and  the  grand  place  or  great  square. 
There  is  a castle  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river ; and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a safe  roadstead.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  in  modern  style;  that  of  St.  Mathicu 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple.  There  aro  baths  and  a 
theatre. 

The  population  of  Morlaix  m 1831  was  7797  for  the 
town,  or  9596  for  the  whole  commune:  in  1836  it  was9740 
for  the  commune,  Tlic  townsmen  manufacture  linens, 
woollen  cloth,  liats,  paper,  and  glue;  there  are  tan-yards 
and  sugar-houses,  and  an  exiensivo  government  snuff 
manufactory.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  linens  of 
every  kind,  butter,  tallow,  hides  (raw  and  dressed),  honey, 
wax.  paper,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  seed,  and  cattle.  It  is  the 
chief  trading  port  of  the  department.  There  aro  twelve 
yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  Tliero  ore  several 
judicial  and  fiscal  government  ofliccs,  and  a free-school  for 
navigation.  General  Moreau  was  a native  uf  Morlaix. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  508  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  fifty-eight  communes ; it  is  divided  into  ten 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  131,580;  in  1836  it  was 
136,535. 

MOHLAND.  SIR  SAMUEL.  Samuel  Morland  was  the 
son  uf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morland.  of  Sulharostead  Bannis- 
ter,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  born  somewhere  about 
the  year  1625.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester 
school  and  Cambridge.  Ho  remained  at  Cambridge  for  ten 
years,  but  never  touK  a degree.  Soon  after  his  departure 
from  college,  we  find  him  sent  on  the  famous  embassy  to 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  in  company  with  Whitclocko  and  a 
retinue  of  other  gentlemen.  Whitelockc,  in  bis  Journal, 
calls  him  ‘ a very  civil  man.  and  an  excellent  scholar.*  On 
his  return,  Morland  became  assistant  to  Thurloo,  the  secre- 
tary of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of 
Piedmont,  being  appointed  * commissioner  extraordinary 


for  the  flistrihution  of  the  collected  moneys’  by  (he  Protector, 
who  also  made  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  tlic  signet,  in  March, 
1G65. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  usually 
kiioM'n  as  Sir  Richard  Willis’s  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Morlaiid’s  history,  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  narrative  at  arranged  by  Birch  in  his  ' Life  uf 
'Ttiurloo,*  although  we  think  that  it  is  far  from  being  alto- 
gother  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloc,  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Willis  formed  a design  of  ruining  King 
Charlies  at  one  blow,  by  sending  over  messengers  with  plau- 
siblo  letters  ‘ to  invito  him  to  come  over  in  a single  ship, 
with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a few  more,  to  a certain  port 
in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  where  they  were  promis'd 
to  be  received  and  supported  by  500  foot  at  their  first  land- 
ing. and  2UU0  horse  within  one  after.*  This  plot  was 
discussed  in  Tlturloe’s  office,  when  ^lorland  wa.s  at  bis  desk 
apparently  asleep:  Welwood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
saw  him,  drew  bis  sword,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
des;>atching  him  on  the  spot  by  tbe  earnest  solicitation  of 
Thurloc,  who  assurcil  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up  two 
nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fo.%t  asleep.  Disgusted 
at  this  proceeding.  Morland  immediately  determined  to 
divulge  the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  ono 
Major  Henshnw,  who  wus  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Tho  king,  being  thus  cautioned,  answered,  that  * he  could 
not  be  ready  so  soon  as  tho  appointed  day,’  which  gave  the 
three  projector*  some  apprehension  and  suspicion  of  the 
discovery.  Not  being  satisfied  however  with  this  answer, 
Willis  was  appointed  to  contrive  other  letters,  urging  his 
majesty  ' to  use  expedition,  and  not  loso  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  happy  restoration.’  The  king  answeroil.  that 
he  was  not  very  well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivol- 
ous, that  they  justly  concluded  their  whole  project  was  dis- 
covered, and  Willis  was  suspected  of  having  divulged  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  Willis  sent  for  Alorland,  who 
went,  notoonsidering  it  safe  to  decline  the  meeting,  but 
took  two  pistols  with  niin.  At  the  appointed  place,  he  was 
met  by  another  person,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  witli  the 
utmost  caution  into  a dark  deep  cellar,  where,  by  the  light 
of  a candle,  be  aaw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a Bible 
before  him.  Sir  Richard  told  him  plainly  that  * he  had 
sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a secret  of  tho 
highest  importance,  which  could  not  possibly  be  known  to 
more  than  three  ])orsoi)s  beside  himself.’  Then,  recounting 
the  particulars,  ho  laid  his  hand  upon  llie  Bible,  ami 
solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and 
ro<|uested  him  to  do  tho  same.  Morland  told  him,  * ho  was 
ready  to  do  so,  if  he  would  give  him  a reason  why  he  should 
suspect  him.*  AH  this  he  did  with  such  a remarkable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  WillU  was  completely  damped,  and 
Morland  escaped  from  further  interrogation.  In  May,  1660, 
he  went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received 
him  kindly,  made  him  a knight,  and  soon  iifierwanls  a 
baronet. 

Echard,  in  his'  History  of  England,'  produces  a letter  from 
Sir  Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10.  1660.  in  which  he 
expressly  denies  the  whole  of  the  above  statement;  but 
Morland’s  own  te.vlimony  in  his  autobiography  is  to  tho 
contrary : if  ho  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was  probably  intendcfl 
merely  as  a mean*  of  safety  from  the  wrath  of  Sir  Richanl 
Willis. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  ho  was  made  master  of 
mechanics  to  his  majesty,  who  also  presenle<l  him  with  a 
medal  as  an  ' honourable  badge  of  his  signal  loyalty.’  He 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a gentleman  of  his  maje.sty's 
privy-chamber. 

In  1677  ho  took  a lease  of  a house  at  Vauxhall,  for 
twonty-one  voars,  from  the  heirs  of  Jane  Vaux.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Guy  Vaux.  of  gunpowder  celebrity.  This  house  wag 
situated  where  Vauxhall  Gardens  now  are.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  had  a pension  of  400/.  settled  upon  him,  but 
embarrassments  in  his  affairs,  owing  to  an  impnident  mar- 
riage. obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  a bouse  at  Hammersmith,  near  tho  water-side,  where  he 
died,  Dccemlier  39.  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Hammenimith 
chapel  on  January  6 of  the  following  year.  The  three  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  very  wretchedly.  Poverty  and 
lou  of  sight  compelled  him  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the 
charity  of  [archbishop  Tenison.  In  a letter  dated  March  5, 
1694,  De  returns  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,  ' which  was 
far  greater/  says  Sir  Samuel,  ' than  such  a poor  wretch  as 
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I could  ever  hope  for.’  Tin*  letter,  written  when  he  wm 
blind,  is  a very  curious  relic,  and  is  now  prescn’cd  in  tbe 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  gives 
an  interesting  deticripliun  of  Urn  when  suffering  under  this 
acruiuulatcd  load  of  iniafortunc»: — * 26th  Oct.,  1696.  The 
archbishop  end  myself  wt>tu  (o  llamrocrsinilh  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a ver)’ mortify- 
ing sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  iii' 
Btructe<l  him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  in- 
ventions of  mills,  pumps.  See.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected, 
that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an 
inscription,  and  brings  from  a 01iby  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  it,  a most  perfect  and  pure  water.  Ho  had  nowly 
buried  2U0/.  worth  of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  love 
songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo.  The  inscription  which  Evelyn 
refers  to  was  on  a stone-tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is  Miill 

fircserved  ; the  following  is  a copy  of  it : ‘ Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
and's  well,  the  use  of  which  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons: 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  coroe  after  him  will  adventure 
to  incur  God's  displeasure  by  denying  a cup  of  cold  water 
(provided  at  another’s  cost  and  not  their  own)  to  cither 
neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  Julv 
b,  1696.’ 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times;  he  wras  divorced  from 
his  hist  wife  in  1688.  The  monuments  of  bis  two  first 
wives  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechani- 
cal inventions.  From  some  correspondence  between  Mor- 
land and  Dr.  John  Pell,  preserved  in  llirch’s  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  api^oars  that  Sir 
Samuel,  as  early  os  16C6,  had  intended  to  publish  a work  on 
the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  s|>aces,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  ]innt  n portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  ho  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  In  the 
rough  draft  ot  a letter  to  Morlaud,  dated  April  7,  1666, 
iu  giving  his  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
printed.  Pell  says,  ‘ The  love  which  1 bear  to  truth  and  to 
the  author  of  those  papers  does  constrain  roe  to  desire  that 
they  may  rest  awhile  unpublished.’  Morlund  not  only 
yielded  implicitly  to  his  directions,  but,  in  a letter  written 
sliortly  afterwards,  he  furnishes  arguments  against  some 
pro|>o8ilion8  ia  his  own  lrcati»e:  ‘ 1 should  desire,’  says  he 
to  Pell,  * to  bee  ultoii'etlier  mute,  and  to  submilt  to  your 
judgement  in  all  things.'  Pell,  in  another  place,  informs  us 
that  two  slieets  of  the  work  were  actually  printed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  invented  his  arithroe- 
lical  machine,  which  ho  makes  mention  of  in  a letter  dated 
May  13,  1G66.  He  did  not  however  publish  an  account  of 
it  before  the  year  1673,  when,  * by  the  importunity  of 
bis  very  good  friends,’  it  was  made  public.  Tliu  little 
work  in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve 
plates,  in  which  the  difTercnt  pails  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited.  Its  operations  are  conducted  by  means  of  dial- 
plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a steel  pin.  By 
these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  ore 
very  rcaddy  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words 
* without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  (he  operations  to  any  uncertainty.'  His  * Perpetual 
Almanac 'is  given  at  the  end,  which  was  often  printed 
separately.  One  copy  of  Morland’s  little  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Davies  of  Woolwich,  contains  a very 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  author,  but,  with  this  exception, 
we  have  never  seen  an  exemplar  so  distinguished. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Morlund  for  the  8|ieaking-trumpet  in 
its  present  form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  ho 
publisbcsl  at  London  in  1671,  under  the  title  of*  A Descrip- 
tion of  the  Tuba  Stentorophonica,  an  instrument  of  excellent 
use  as  Well  by  sea  as  by  land.’  In  this  rare  tract,  consisting 
of  ciglit  leaves,  he  gives  on  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments that  he  made  before  his  uistrumcnt  attained  aoertain 
degree  of  perfection.  The  (Irst  trum])et  that  ho  consirueted, 
' although,’  Kurs  Sir  Samuel,  * the  inveniion  had  been  long 
before  digested  in  my  thmightH.'  was  imule  in  gloss  in  the 
year  1C7U.  being  about  2 feet  b inches  in  lun^li,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  greater  end  1 1 inches,  and  that  of  the  other 
end  2i  inches:  * with  this,*  he  says,  ' I was  heard  speaking 
at  a considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  and  found 
that  it  did  very  considerably  multiply  tho  voice.'  After 
giving  a description  of  some  experiments  with  other 
trumpets,  he  enters  into  a philosophic  disciuisiiiou  on  the 
nature  of  souud,  and  the  best  form  of  tho  speaking-trumpet, 


which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  concludet  with  * an  account 
of  the  manifold  uses ’of  bis  instrument,  which  aro  very 
excusably  exaggerated ; lie  appears  also  to  have  overrated 
the  power  of  his  trumpol ; for.  m his  * Urim  of  Conscience,’ 
he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  improved 
so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for  the  disiancc  of  ten  miles.  A 
French  transhition  of  Morland's  treatise  was  published  at 
London  in  1671  : and,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed,  it  is 
slated  that  Morland’s  lubes  were  sold  by  Moses  Pitt,  a 
bookseller  in  St.  Paul’s  Churebyard.  at  the  price  of  2/.  6s. 
The  invention  excited  much  general  interest  at  the  time 
so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

* 1 bMr<l  a fomiilable  vear#, 

as  Ibo  Siruto|ilMMic  noifc.' 

There  is  one  of  Morland’s  original  trumpets,  now  pre- 
served in  Trinity  (xiUege  library,  Cambridge,  about  six  feet 
long:  it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  no  one  knew  wliat  it  wus 
till  very  lately,  when  it  was  identified  by  a member  of  the 
college. 

All  former  biographers  have  assorted  that  ho  invented 
the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rather  an 
mprover  tlian  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  As  early  as 
1690,  Cyprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  namtsl  ’ Lucar-Solace,’ 
gave  a description  of  a rude  fire-engine,  which  he  designated 
by  the  name  of  a squirt,  and  which  acted  preciM.dy  on  tho 
principle  of  that  initrumenl.  Evelyn  also  mentions  a fire- 
engino  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1666,  which  was  ten  years 
before  ho  saw  the  * qucuch-fires’  of  Sir  Samuel. 

Tho  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel’s  study  were  water- 
engines.  pumps,  &C.,  which  he  carricil  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection:  his  pumps  brought  water  from Blackmotv Park, 
near  Winkflold,  to  the  top  of  Windsor  Cosllc.  A bill  to 
enable  him  * to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  puiu]is  and 
water-engines  by  liim  invented,'  was  read  the  first  and 
second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  and 
13lh  of  February,  1674.  but  it  did  not  pass;  he  obtained 
however  a patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  In  1697.  two  years  aAcr  his  death,  a tract  by  him 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  his  son.  It  is  entitled 
‘ Hydrostatics,  or  Instructioiu  concerning  Waterworks,*  and 
contains  an  account  of  his  various  nitMliixls  of  raising  water, 
besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  routs:  frutn  the  close  of 
Joseph  Morland’s  preface,  it  appears  that  many  of  his 
father's  works  wero  left  unpubli&hc<l.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  Harleiati  coUcclioit  of  manu- 
scripts, wliich  is  entitled  * Elevuliuii  des  Kaiix,  par  touic 
sortc  de  Machines,  reduite  ii  la  nte.sure,  an  poids,  et  a la 
balance:  Presentee  ii  sa  mujeste  tres  Chr^lienne,’ 1683 : at 
page  25  commences  a very  short  tract  on  the  steam-engine, 
entitled  ‘ The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Fire  invvtile(l 
by  Cliev.  Morland  in  1Gk2,  ond  presented  to  bis  mot>t 
Christian  Majesty,  1 683,’ and  those  principles  are  e.xplaincd 
as  follows 

‘ Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  fire, 
these  vaiKiurs  shortly  require  a larger  space  (about  2UUti 
times)  tliun  tho  water  before  occupied,  and,  rather  than 
be  constontly  confined,  would  split  a cannon.  Hut  being 
duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  statics,  and  by 
science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  then  they 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  gootl  horses),  and  thus 
become  of  great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  fur  raising 
water,  according  to  (he  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  pounds  that  ro.iy  be  raised  I860  times  per  hour 
to  a height  of  six  inches  by  cylinders  half  filled  with  water, 
os  well  as  the  different  diameters  and  depths  of  the  said 
cylinders:’  then  follows  hw  table  of  the  effects  of  different 
sized  cylinders.  Tiiis  evidently  indicates  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and,  to  his  great  credit  also,  lot  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  correctly  slated  the  increase  of 
Volume  which  water  occupies  in  a state  of  vapour,  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment:  Ins  researches 
however  seem  to  have  had  little  inttuer.ee  on  tbe  progress 
of  the  prai'tical  application  of  steam. 

In  16.68  he  pviblished  his  ‘ History  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  PicHlmont,’ which  was  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  it  is  nut  a very  creditable  per- 
formance. According  to  Beugbem,  in  bis  * Hibbugraphia 
Malhematica,’  he  wrote  * articles  and  ruk*s  for  the  belter 
government  of  his  majesty’s  forces  by  land  during  thU 
present  war.'  His  * l>orltiiio  of  Inicrcst,  liolh  Simple  and 
(jompound,’  publisbed  in  1679,  is  a very  praiseworthy 
little  volume,  and  the  tables  arc  very  accurately  calculated  ; 
but  im  'New  Rule  fur  the  Equulum  of  l^aymculs’  is 
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erroneoui^.  Another  tract  by  him,  consislinfr  of  four  Icavei, 
anti  onritlcU  • The  Count  of  P,ispui’s  Method  of  Delineating 
all  manner  of  Fortifications  (Regular  and  Irregular)  from 
the  exterior  Poligoiie  reiluced  to  EnglUh  Measure  and  con- 
rerted  into  IIer«itet:tonic  Lines.’  was  puliUsluttl  in  1672,  in 
Venn’s  ' Military  and  Martial  l>tj‘ci)»line.’  Tltc  ‘Uriniof 
Conscience’  was  written  during  hU  blindness,  and  is  a very 
singular  piece  of  composition : it  contains  reflections  on  Iho 
fallen  state  and  insignificance  of  ennn,  and  the  um'crtninty 
of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  ArchbLhup  TenUon.  dated 
2Nth  of  July,  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intention 
of  publishing  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of 
public  schools. 

Moriand  is  said  to  have  written  a treatise  on  the  baro- 
meter, which  was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another 
tract  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented 
tho  camtan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but  he  must  be  con* 
aidcriHl  rather  an  improver  than  tho  inventor  of  that ' 
machine:  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other 
performances,  which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  tho  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  U an  autobiography 
of  Sir  Samuel  Moriand.  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  together  with  several  other  letters  and  papers: 
it  is  from  this  original  source  that  wc  have  here  given 
several  particulars  never  before  published.  Wu  have  also 
made  use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers’s 
* Biographical  Dictionary,’  which  is  a good  piece  of  bio* 
grapby,  considering  that  he  had  no  fouiulatiun  to  rest  on; 
as  also  of  a separate  account  of  his  life,  writings  and  in- 
ventions. by  J.  O HalUwell,  Esq.,  which  was  published  at 
Cambridge  a short  time  ago. 

MORLAND,  GEORGK,  was  tho  son  of  Henry  Robert 
Moriand,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  his 
first  instructions,  but  very  soon  surpassed  his  roaster.  He 
first  painted  landscapes  and  one  or  two  small  conversation 
pieces:  his  favouritu  subjects  however  were  domestic  uni* 
roals,  horses,  dogs,  pigs.  &c.,  w hich  be  painted  in  a masterly 
manner.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 
he  had  a picturo  representing  tho  interior  of  a stable,  with 
burses,  draymen,  larger  than  a hulf-Iengtli ; it  is  an 
excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  lie  considered  os 
his  masterpiece.  Moriand  was  a iKirfcct  master  of  the  me* 
chanUm  of  tho  art.  With  a correct  eye  for  efiect,  he  ob- 
served and  executed  with  cr|ual  rapidity  ; aiul  though 
without  imagination,  rendered  his  subjects  interesting  by 
faithful  expression  of  their  essential  character  and  pictu- 
resque arrangement.  Edwards  regrets  that  * his  low  and 
vulgar  propensilics  Icil  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to 
improve  lus  mind  nr  manners.'  But  Fuseli  says,  'It  is 
surely  one  of  the  favourite  paradoxes  of  the  age  to  wonder 
at  the  association  of  a man’s  favourite  objects  or  amusement 
with  hU  favourite  objects  of  study.  It  would  be  a disgust- 
ing idea,  if  it  were  a }>ossiblc  one,  that  the  man  who,  wiih 
ct>ngcnial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a de- 
gree of  deception,  a sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  tho 
recreation  of  elegant  society  in  tho  evening.'  Moriand  was 
born  in  I76J.  and  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

MORLEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise 
on  the  art  of  music  that  appeared  in  tire  English  language, 
was  born  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  exact  time  is  unknown;  indco<I.  our  informa- 
tion concerning  him  is  remarkably  scanty,  the  celebrity  of 
his  works  being  considered.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
eminent  professor  is  gathered  from  Wood,  who,  in  his 
Athf  ntp  Oxoniensei,  tells  us  llml  he  was  a disciple  of  Birdc, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and 
afr«N:tionnte  terms ; that  he  obtained  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
1688,  and  was  sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  iho 
royal  chapel  in  1592.  He  died,  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or 
near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  arc  stfll  well 
known,  among  which  arc,  canzonets  of  difierent  kinds,  par- 
ticularly fur  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services 
and  nntbems.  including  tho  tine  Funeral  Service,  published 
in  Dr.  Boyce’s  colloelion,  tho  first  that  was  set  to  the  words  i 
of  our  reformed  Liturgy.  He  also  published  Ofn^rorf  Ler- 
sont,  made  by  divers  exquisite  authors,  for  six  different 
instruments  to  play  together,  viz.,  the  Treble  Lute.  Pau' 
dora,  Citterne,  Basc-iiot,  J^ute,  and  Treble- I'iol,  2nd 
edition,  1611.  He  likewise  collwtcd  and  edited  thalcol- 
lection  so  lamiliar  to  madrigalisiN  The  Triumphuf  Uriana, 
P.  C..  No.  963. 


1601.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  yirginal  Hook  arc  five  setsof 
lessons  by  iVloiley.  But  the  work  on  wbicb  his  fame  is 
cliietiy  built  is  that  alluded  to  above.  A Plaine  and  Etisie 
Introduction  to  Practical  Musicke,  fob,  1597,  which  conti- 
nued in  uso  above  a century  and  a half,  and  is  still  read 
nnd  osiceined  by  most  well  educated  musiciuns;  for  though 
it  contains  raucii  that  is  become  absolute,  and  the  language 
bns  all  (ho  quamtness,  amouiiting  often  to  obscurity,  of  tho 
period  at  which  he  wrr  tc,  yet  it  exhibits  a full  knowlc*dgo 
of  the  subject,  great  acumen,  a bold  spirit,  and  much  curi- 
ous learning.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language 
by  John  Caspar  Trust,  a profound  musician  of  tho  17tli 
century ; and  the  scientific  Florentine  patrician,  Duni, 
ramitions  the  author  as  il  erudito  musico  Inglese. 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent 
for  the  printing  of  music,  under  which  William  llarley 
published  most  of  the  music  books  that  appeared  during  its 
continuance.  'Hiis  was  granted  in  1698,  in  lion  most  pro- 
bably of  some  bounty  which  ought  to  havu  liecn  furth- 
coming from  the  privy-purse  of  the  discerning  but 
rooiijous  queen. 

Hawkins  and  Burney,  it  has  been  tnily  remarked,  have 
in  their  histories  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  compositions  of 
Morlep  indeed  each  of  these  writers  is  at  variance  with 
himself  in  criticising  the  productions  of  onu  of  the  earliest 
and  gruate.st  of  our  musicians.  Neither  luis  selected  as 
specimens  of  bis  works  the  most  original  and  agreeable  of 
them,  a fuel  only  to  be  arcounteil  for  by  supposing  that 
Huwkius  had  a tu.Htc  for  what  is  now  thought  uncouth, 
and  that  Burney’s  prejudiro  against  the  early  English 
masters  occasionally  blinded  his  judgment. 

MORMON,  llliger’s  name  for  n genus  of  Alradre,  Fra- 
tereulu  of  Brisson.  [Auk.  voI.  iii.,  pp.  100,  101.] 

MORMOPS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a gonus  of  I’e-'^pcr- 
tilionidir.  [Ckeikopteka,  vol.  vii,  p.  24.] 

MORNINGTON.  GARRET.  EARL  OF,  whose  claim 
to  be  numbered  and  rankctl  high  among  the  com]Hiscrs  of 
tho  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  born  in  ibo 
county  of  Meath  in  or  about  the  year  I 720,  and  advanced 
from  tho  dignity  of  un  Irish  baron,  which  he  inherited,  to 
that  of  an  carl,  in  1 760.  Devoting  much  nf  his  time  (u  his 
favourite  art,  bis  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  dotm^tic 
and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography  ; but  success  of  n very  decided  kind 
attended  bis  chief  pursuit,  and  ‘ small  indeed,’  it  ha.s  truly 
been  said, ' is  the  number  of  profc.<isoni  who,  by  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  tho  same  rank  in  the  art  as  that  so  fairly 
gaine<l  and  so  incontestably  posscs.-icd  by  the  noble  earl.’ 

All  that  wo  know  of  tlic  early  history  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  is  from  a paper  printed  among  tho 
Mi.'icellanies  of  tho  lluimunble  Dunics  Barrington, 
whence  wc  derive  tho  following  curious  particulars.  The 
carl’s  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the  violin,  and  by  hit 
performunce  delighted  the  babe  while  yet  in  tho  nurse's 
arms.  But  oven  ut  that  infuntino  juTiod  bo  seemed  to  bo 
capable  of  distinguishing  (ho  diiferonce  between  tolerable 
and  excellent;  fur  Dubonrg,  a celebrated  violinist,  being  on 
a visit  at  the  family  seal,  ‘ tho  child  would  imt  permit  him 
to  take  the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  Uttlo  nands  were 
held but  having  beard  tlie  professor,  he  did  his  uttnn.st  to 
prevent  the  retui  n of  the  instrument  to  his  father.  Nearly 
at  the  some  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  music, 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immedi- 
ately perceived  and  followed  by  him.  From  sheer  indo- 
lence he  never  attempted  to  perform  on  any  instrument  till 
his  ninth  year:  he  thou  took  up  ihu  violin,  and  soon  was 
able  to  play  tho  second  part  in  Corelli’s  sonatas.  Shortly 
after  he  attempted  cuinposition,  aiul  achieved  a minuet, 
which  however  evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius  At 
fourteen  ho  discarded  the  violin  for  the  Iiariisichord.  About 
that  time  his  father  ordered  an  organ  for  Ins  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been  ap|ioiiiled  organist, 
hod  be  been  qualified.  The  instrument  uas  finished  in 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  (hat  the  young  dilet- 
tante had  fullv  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  hia 
noble  jxircnt  had  jocosely  wished  he  could  fill.  Unrelaxing 
in  liU  musical  studies  and  labours,  I^ord  Morningtim  so  dis- 
liiiguUlwd  himself,  that  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  and  subsequently 
elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  l/ol, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  present  marquis  of 
Wellesley. 

Lord  Mommgton’s  compositions  are  chiefly  vocal;  some 
VoL.XV.-3G 
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are  for  the  churrh,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is 
undeniably  our  own  national  music,  the  glee.  His  four- 
voiced  glee,  ‘Here  in  cool  grot,’  which  gai'^etl  the  gold 
prize  medal  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1779,  is  a work  of 
first-rate  genius— is  a masterpiece.  ‘Gently  hear  me. 
charming  maid  !’  another  of  tho  same  kind,  imhlishetl  in 
AVamui’s  ‘25th  collection,  is,  it  has  been  truly  saiil,  * overflow- 
ing with  taste  and  feeling.’  ‘Come,  fairest  nymph,’  Itkewiso 
for  four  Toii'os,  has  always  been,  and  most  likely  will 
continue  to  be.  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill;  and 

* O,  bird  of  eve,’  a gleo  fur  five  voices,  is,  though  short,  one 
of  the  iiic^t  elegant  etfusiuns  that  vocal  harmony  can 
boast, 

‘ But,’  it  IS  remarked  by  a writer  in  the  Httrmonicon,  ‘ ho- 
nourable to  Ltird  Mumington,  considered  as  a man  of  genius, 
as  wero  tho  praises  bestowe«l  on  what  wo  venture  to  cull  tho 
offspring  of  his  muse— praises  wherein  the  succeeding  ago 
joined,  and  which  the  pn^ni  has  repealed — the  glory  that 
cncindes  his  name  derives  its  highest  lustre  from  the  acts  of 
hw  own  iiMino<liate  progeny:  one  of  the  most  acc-omplished 
Btatesmon  of  the  |>eritKl  in  which  we  live,  and  the  greatest 
genera!  that  this  or  any  age  ever  produceil,  o»  o to  him  their 
existence.’  And  it  may  fairly  l)o  presumed,  wo  will  add, 
that  probably  to  tho  forming  of  thuir  minds,  to  his  care  of 
their  education,  they  arc  indebted  for  that  corrccliie^is  of 
judgment  and  energy  of  action  which  have  so  much  distin- 1 
gui'>ho<l  both. 

MOROCCO.  [Morocco.] 

MOROSl'NI,  an  illustriou.s  family  of  Venice,  which  had 
several  d »gcs  aiifl  other  .listinguishc<)  individuals  among  its 
members.  Paul  Morosini,  burn  in  1406,  wrote  an  * Apology  ’ ' 
for  the  Venetian  guvermnenl,  and  other  works.  Andrea 
Morosini,  who  died  in  1618,  wrote  a continuation  of  Paruia’s 

* History  of  Venice,'  down  to  the  year  1615.  Bui  the  roost 
illustrious  of  Ihc  family  is  Francesco  Morosini,  who  was  born 
in  1 6 1 8.  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  against  the  Turks, 
and  was  appointed  cuminaiidcr  of  the  fleet  in  1651,  and  gene- 
rahin-cluei  for  the  defence  of  Candia  against  tho  Turks.  He  j 
made  a most  gallant  resistance  against  very  superior  forces, 
and  at  last  concluded  an  honourable  capitulation  with  the 
grnnd-vizicr  Coprogh  in  1669.  [Candix-]  On  his  return 
to  Venire,  his  c«mduct,  having  b^n  made  the  subject  of  an 
inriuiry,  was  fully  justified. 

in  168-1,  war  Imving  broken  out  again  between  Venice 
and  the  Pkirte,  Morosini  was  ap|Kiinled  capiain-gt'iieral  of 
alt  the  forces  of  the  n'public.  After  Railing  to  Corfu,  he  ■ 
atlacked  and  look  (ho  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the 
tiiwn  of  Prtnesa  on  tiie  coast  of  F.pirus.  In  the  following  I 
year  he  landed  in  the  Morea  with  10, OHO  men,  took  Coron 
by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Mainotes,  took  Cniamata, 
aiid  defeated  a Turkish  army  which  was  sent  against  him. 
In  tlie  year  after  ho  took  Navnrino  and  Modon,  defeate'l 
tho  serusikier.  and  gained  possesRmn  of  Napuh  aflcr  an  ob- 
stiiialL*  defeiine.  In  1687  no  again  defeated  the  iM’ru.skii)r 
in  a pitched  battle  near  Putra.s,  and  seized  his  standard. 
'Dlls  victory  won  followed  hy  the  ivdurtion  of  Patras.  J,e- 
|>aiilo,  Cxirinth.  and  tho  whole  of  the  Morea.  Morosim  then 
iaiiilerl  at  tho  Pira>ii!»und  attacked  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

It  was  in  this  siege  that  a shell,  thrown  by  the  Venetians, 
fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  theT^irks  hatl  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it.  The  Turkish  garrison  then 
surrendered. 

In  ior.h  Morosini  landed  on  the  island  of  Euba’o,  but 
was  obliged  to  rivembark  his  troops,  owing  to  the  malaria 
fever  having  broken  out  iu  his  camp.  That  aani«‘  year  the 
doge  GiuNiiniani  died,  and  Morosini,  though  absent,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  retaining  his  command  m the  Levant,  a 
thing  unusual  in  the  suspicious  aristocracy  of  V'^enicc.  In  1689 
Morosini  retumcrl  to  Venice;  the  senate  in  a hotly  went  to 
meet  bun  at  s<.>a,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  land- 
iiig-plare  at  the  snuarcof  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamatinna 
tif  the  whole  jMipuIalioii.  This  was  a proud  day  for  Venice, 
the  last  day  of  triumph  in  her  history  of  a thousand  years. 

A few  years  afler,  Morosini,  Iheu  ohf  and  infirm,  was  sent 
again  (o  the  Morea,  when  illness  terminated  his  glorious 
roFevr,  at  Naunlia,  in  169.1.  A statue  of  bronze  was  crecttMl 
to  him  in  the  liall  of  the  Council  ofTcn.  In  imitotiou  of 
tho  great  captains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct ' Peloponne* 
hiacus’  was  addM  to  his  name.  His  tmnb  is  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefanu  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription,  * Francisei 
Mniiroeeiii  PelojKjnnosiaci  Veiictiarum  Principis  Ossa,’ 

. MOROXYUC  ACID,  or  MORIC  ACID,  was  dis- 


covered by  Klaproth,  combined  with  lime,  on  the  bark  of 
the  Mnnu  Alba,  or  white  mulberry.  It  is  obiaiiicd  by  de> 
com{xisiitg  Ihc  natural  raoruxvlute  of  lime  by  acetate  of 
leoil : and  then  decomposing  this  salt  by  sulphuric  acid; 
sulphate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  the  moroxyhe  acid 
remains  in  solution.  Some  doubts  arc  however  entertained 
whether  it  is  a {leeuliar  acid. 

MO'KPHIA,  tlie  first  discovered  of  a numerous  and 
important  class  of  vegetable  products,  or  alkalis,  sometimes 
lemied  alkaloids.  It  was  obtained  in  18U3  by  Sertuemor, 
a German  chemist,  from  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in 
combmation  witli  a peculiar  vegetable  acid,  (be  meconie 
acid,  and  probably  also  with  sulphuric  ax-id. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  obtaining 
morphia:  tho  * London  Pharmacopceia’ directs  a solution 
of  opium  to  bo  decomposed  by  chloride  of  lead,  by  which 
mxwunutc  of  lead  and  a little  sulphate  are  precipitated,  and 
hydrucliluratu  of  murphia  remains  m solution : by  evapo- 
ration it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  ore  to  be  decoloured 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal ; when  again  crystallized, 
and  deeoraiKiseil  by  ammonia,the  precipitate  obtainod,  u hich 
is  moriihia,  is  to  bo  again  converted  into  hydrochlorate  by 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochlorin  acid;  and  this,  when  again 
durom|K)se<l  by  utnmonia,  yields  morpiiia  iu  a state  of  euu 
stderuulc  purity 

Another  prui-ess  consists  in  adding  ammonia  to  a con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  opium,  by  which  moconato  of 
ammonia  is  formexl,  and  remains  in  solution;  while  tbo 
morphia,  mixed  with  narcotina,  is  precipitated:  those  are 
separated  by  digestion  in  proof  spirit  at  a tenipcraluru  of 
about  i'20^  or  lifi'',  which  ilissulves  most  of  the  narcotina 
'and  cxiiouring  mailer:  tho  morphia  is  then  dissolved  in 
boding  alcohol,  from  which  it  ciystallisus  as  tlie  sjurit 
cools. 

Another  method,  proposed  by  Drs.  Gregory  and  Robert- 
son, is  that  of  decomposing  the  axpumus  solution  of  opium 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Meoonalc  of  lime  is  thus 
prccipiiatexl, and  hydrxjchloniteof  morphia  left  in  solution; 
this,  by  Ireatuient  with  animal  charcoal  and  repealed 
crystallization,  is  renderoil  pure,  and  morphia  may  be  ob- 
lainexl  from  it  by  ammonia. 

Thu  propertum  of  morphia  arc,  tliat  it  is  precipitated  in  a 
Uosculent  state,  which,  on  standing  and  stirring,  assumes  a 
crystalline  ap]iearaiicc : it  is  coluuilcss,  and  its  taste  is  bitter. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and 
Wiling  water  dissolves  nUlier  more  than  1-iOiHh  of  its 
weight,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crystals;  the  hot 
suluium  possesses  the  alkaline  properly  of  turning  turmeric 
pa]>cr  brown,  ftlornhm  is  solublu  in  4U  parts  of  cold  an- 
fiydrousi  alcoliol,  and  in  3U  parts  when  it  is  boiling;  it  is 
dihsolveil  also  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  but  in  tether  it 
is  tu>ar1y  insoluble.  Solution  of  ]>otash  and  soda  take  it  up 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  ammonia  iu  small  proportion. 
When  heated  strongly,  it  emits  n resinous  smell,  smokes, 
uiid  hiirtiH  with  a lively  red  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

Tlie  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystals  by  spontaneous 
ovn{>oratiun ; they  have  a jicarly  lustre,  and  their  primary 
form  is  a right  rhombic  prism. 

Morphia  has  been  several  times  subjocted  to  analysis; 
the  results  are  not  very  difl'erent  from  each  oUier:  it  its 
anhydrous  statu  it  appears  to  consist  of — 

Eighteen  c<iuivaleuts  of  hydrogen  . 18  or  6*3.1 

Thirty-four  equivalents  of  carbon  . 204  71*83 

Six  equivalents  of  oxygen  ...  48  16*90 

Unu  equivalent  of  azulo  ...  14  4*94 

£c|uivaluut  , . 284  100* 

Tlie  crystals  contain  two  equivalents  of  water,  or  consist 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  morphia  . . 284  or  94*04 

Two  equivalents  of  water  ...  18  5*96 

Equivalent  . . 302  iOO* 

Morphia  is  probablv  tho  most  active  principle  of  opium, 
but  lieing  so  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  never  used 
alone  mcHliciiiaHy ; naving  howx-ver,  like  other  alkali*, 
aflinity  for  acids,  it  readily  combines  with  them  and  furraa 
salts,  which  are  now  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

The  acclalc  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  arc  tho'-e  salts 
which  arc  usually  employctl  medicinally;  the  hydrut-hloraio, 
as  has  been  just  stated,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tlio  alkal. 
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m diluto  hfdrocliloric  acid,  and,  after  evaporation,  allowing 
the  salt  to  crysUtUizc. 

Hydroddorate  of  morjihia,  frequently  railed  muriate  of 
morphia,  is  a colourless,  inodorouss  biller  salt,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  plumose  acicular  crystals:  it  is  soluble  m !(>  to 
2U  times  its  weight  of  water ; and  when  boiling  w'atcr  is 
saturated  with  it,  a crystalline  mass  is  formed  ns  it  cools: 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a reil 
heat,  it  is  totally  decomi>o^  and  dissqtaled.  It  consists 
of^ 

One  equivalent  of  hydnKldoric  acid  37  or  1 1’ 32 
One  equivalent  of  morphia  . . 2^4  8it*49 

Equivalent  . 321  lOU' 

In  (ho  state  of  crystals  it  contains  water,  and  appears  to 
consist  of 

One  eriuiv.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  321  or  83*6  i 

Six  erjuivalenU  of  water  . . 34  14‘4 

Equivalent  . 375  UiO* 

Acetate  of  morphia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  (he  alkali 
in  the  arid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  tliat  crystals 
rnav  form;  these  are  not  however  very  n*adily  procured, 
mill  by  (ho  cvn|iurutiun  of  the  solution  a part  of  the  acid  is 
suroolimcs  dissipated,  and  a portion  of  the  acolatc,  suffering 
partial  decomposition,  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

Tlie  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  colourless  radiating 
newlles,  which  are  very  readily  dissipateil  by  exposure  to 
heat ; and,  like  the  other  salts  of  morphia,  the  acetate  is  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  potasli,  and  soda,  &c.,  the  morphia 
being  precipitated. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  supposing  it  to  be  anhydrous,  is  pro- 
bably composed  of 

One  cquivnleut  of  acetic  acid  . 51  or  15*2.3 

One  eciuivalcnts  of  morphia  . 284  84 '77 

Equivalent  . ,335  100* 

It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  crystals  contain 
water. 

Morphia  combines  with  other  acids  to  form  salts;  the 
mcconate  of  morphia,  which  is  the  natural  salt  existing  in 
opium,  does  not  crystallize ; it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  needles  ac- 
cumulated in  bundles;  it  is  soluble  ill  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water.  Bi^ulphaie  of  morpliia  is  procured  by  supersatu- 
rating the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of 
ncid  is  to  be  removed  by  tether,  which  docs  not  dissolve  the 
bi^alt.  Nitrate  of  morphia  is  oblaincil  by  dissolving  the 
alkali  in  (he  acid;  it  assumes  at  first  a fine  deep  orange 
colour,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  and,  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  procured* 
when  however  dilute  acid  is  used,  a neutral  salt  is  procured 
in  the  form  of  stellate<l  crv'stals.  It  is  soluble  in  li  part  of 
water.  Phosphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  cubes,  or  in 
radiating  bundles,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

The  general  properties  of  the  saluof  morphia  and  the 
means  of  detecting  their  presence  arc.  first,  when  nitric 
acid  is  dropped  on  crystallized  morphia,  e bright  red  or 
orange  colour  is  the  result ; when  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  are  acted  on  by  a nbutral  solution  of  sesquioxide  or 
scsquichlorideof  iron,  a fine  blue  colour  U the  result,  which 
disappears  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  and  reappears 
when  it  is  saturated.  Ijissaigne  propu.M.*s  (o  detect  the 
presence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  evaporatine  the  sus- 
}>cctcd  solution  at  a temperature  of  212’.  and  (no  residue 
treated  with  alcohol  dissolves  the  salt  of  morphia,  and  ]iro- 
bably  some  other  matters  which  may  have  been  mixed  with 
it ; by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ulcohoUc  solution 
the  salt  of  morphia  crystallizes ; fVom  these,  rcdissolved, 
ammonia  throws  down  o precipitate  which  is  recognised  lo 
l>c  morphia  by  its  bitter  taste,  alkalinitv,  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, and  10'S  by  the  action  of  iodic  acid.  Other  vegetable 
alkalis  corabino  with  iodic  acid  to  form  iodates;  but  when  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  morphia 
or  its  salts,  the  liquid  a'^umes  a reddish  brown  colour,  and 
exhales  the  |>eculiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  its  presence  may 
also  be  delected  by  starch.  According  to  Scnillas,  who 
proposed  this  test,  a grain  of  morphia  in  7000  grains  of 
water  mav  be  detected  by  it.  [Pap.vver.] 

MORl^HNUS,  Cuvier’s  name  for  a genus  of  Falconidte. 
[FAi.coNin.«.  vol.  X.,  p.  176.] 

MORPHOLOGY.  [Mbtahorwiosis  of  Plants.] 


MORRIS  DANCE.  Douce,  in  a dissertation  on  the 
antient  English  Morris  Dance  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  ' Illustrations  of  Shakspere,'  aflirras  that  botli 
English  and  foreign  glossaries  uniformly  a.scribe  the  origin 
of  this  dance  to  the  Moors;  although  the  gciiuihc  Moorish 
01  Morisco  dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  Morris.  Strutt,  in  his  ‘Sports  ami  Pasiitucs  of 
the  People  of  England,'  hos  cited  a iias'.ige  from  the  play 
! of*  Variety,’  16-19.  in  which  the  Sii.-vnish  Moiisco  is  nu*n- 
I tioned ; and  this,  Mr.  Dum*c  adds,  not  only  shows  the  iegi- 
timaevof  the  term  Morrb.hut  that  the  real  and  uncorrupicd 
Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  wliere  it  still  con- 
tinues to  delight  both  natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name 
of  the  fandango.  The  Spanish  morris  was  also  danced  at 
pup\>ct-shi)Wr<  by  a person  habitml  like  a Moor,  with  casta- 
nets: ami  Junius  ba.s  informed  us  that  the  morris-dancers 
usually  blackcmsl  their  faces  with  soot,  that  they  might  the 
better  pass  for  Moors. 

It  has  been  sunjHiscd  that  the  morris-dance  was  first 
brought  to  Englana  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  Jf>hn 
of  Gaunt  returned  from  Strain  (Peck’s  q/'^ftilor^^ 

p.  135);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  onr 
Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  ifany 
vestiges  of  it  can  be  tractMl  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  VI U 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VUI., 
the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  numerous  parishes  show 
that  the  morris-dance  made  a considerable  figure  at  pani- 
chial  festivals. 

The  hobby-horse,  which  once  performed  the  principal 
character  in  the  dance,  was  a light  frame  of  wicker-v*ork, 
furnished  with  a pasteboard  licacl  and  neck  of  a horse.  This 
was  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a foot-cloth 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  concealed  at  once  the 
legs  of  the  performer  and  his  juggling  ap;>aratus.  Thus 


legs  of  the  performer  and  his  juggling  ap;>aratus.  Thus 
cijuippcd,  he  pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  directions,  neigh- 
ing. and  exhibiting  specimens  of  boislenms  and  burlesque 
horsemanship.  Ilcsidi^  the  hobby-horse,  there  were,  the  fixd 


or  buffoon  of  the  ]tarty ; May  or  maid  Marian,  and  her 
jvirnmour  a friar;  a serving-man,  a piper,  and  two  Moris- 
cocs.  The  dross  of  these  personages  is  described  by  Flelcher 
in  his  ' Women  Pleased,*  when  he  says,— 

’ VV|i«n  are  jxmrbcIU  Uiro. 

Yonr  ilt]bnnil«,  menii,  aad  ranr  <^1eBa  oapkiof, 

Yout  noM^fKy  iu  yutir  iial,  plan'd  np?  ’ Icc. 

The  napkins  are  still  useilin  what  remains  with  us  of  the 
morris-dancc.  Gifford  remarks,  *When  the  right  goo<l-will 
with  which  tlicsc  persons  capered  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  clean  napkin,  whicn  was  never  omitted,  will  not 
appear  the  least  necessary  twrl  of  the  apparatus.’  Thus 
Clod,  in  the  masque  of  ‘The  Gipsies,'  observes,  ‘They 
would  be  morris-dancers  by  their  ginglc,  but  they  have 
no  napkins.'  Maid  Marian  was  the  lady  or  queen  of  (be 
Mav. 

(Douce's  JUu^tratvmi  qf  Skak^p^e  md  of  Antimt 
Mafwm  : Brand’s  Popular  Antupatien,  4lo.  cd.,  vol.  i , pp. 
208,  209;  Strutt’s  Sjtorts  and  Pastimes,  4lo.j  Gid'ortl’s 
Ben  Jonton,  vol.  ii..  pp.  50,  51.) 

MORRISON,  KCIBERT,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  Cliina,  was  bom  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January 
5.  1782.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons 
in  humble  life.  After  receiving  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  a school 
couducicd  by  a maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  a very  early  age  to  his  father.  In  1799  lie 
commenced  a course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In 
l$Ul  lie  stndic<l  Hebrew,  l^atin,  and  theology,  under  tho 
supcrinlendence  of  a Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  1h!  was  introduced,  in  1SU3,  to  tho  committee  and 
tutors  of  Huxlon  (now  Hiyhburv')  Academy,  as  a fit  |)crson 
to  be  received  into  that  institution  In  May,  1804,  he 
offered  his  services  as  a missionary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  fruin  Hoxton  to 
the  Mission  College  at  export.  In  August,  I8U5,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Chinese  under  a native  teacher.  In 
January,  1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a missionary,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Canton.  Before 
leaving  England  he  hud  procured  from  the  British  Museum 
a ‘ Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  and  the  ‘Pauline  Epistles,’ 
translated  into  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary;  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a 
manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese  dictionarv*.  In  1808  Mr. 
Morrison  was  appointed  translator  to  the  feast  India  Com- 
pany’s factory  at  Canton.  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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in  Clilnose,  which  ho  had  brought  with  him,  wore  printed, 
•fler  ho  bad  carefully  roviaed  and  amended  the  text.  In 
1811  a Chinese  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  about 
throe  years  before,  waa  sent  to  Ik-iigal  to  he  piuUcd,  but 
after  many  dolaxs,  it  did  not  i>sue  from  the  press  until 
1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Serampore,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  181'i  the  Oos|)«l  of  St.  Luke 
in  Chinese  uns  printed,  and  bv  the  beginning  of  1814,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  licing  ready  for  the  press,  the 
Hast  India  Company  sent  uui  u ptess  and  materials,  and  a 
printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work,  la  1813 
the  London  ^Iissiunary  Society  sent  out  the  Itev.  (afler* 
ward's  Ur.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  they  proceeded 
with  ihetninshitionof  the  Old  Te.slament.  In  1H15  the  B>juk 
of  Genesis  ami  the  l*'nlnis  were  printtsl.  In  the  fuHoW'mg 
year  the  Chinese  dictionary-  was  finished,  and  before  the 
end  of  Is'il  was  printed  by  the  Ka^t  India  Com|>aiiy  at  a 
cost  of  15,000/.  In  lal7  the  univeisily  of  Glasgow  con* 
ferreil  upoh  Mr.  Msirrison  the  degree  of  U.D.  'i’he  Anglo- 
idiine'-c  College,  f.ir  Ci>inese  and  English  youth,  which  he 
had  projected,  was  aUn  commenceil.  He  published  in  the 
saim*  year  ' A V tew  of  Chiii.1  fiT  I’iiilidugicnl  Turpo>es*  in 
Eiiglisli,  and  a translation  of*  Morning  and  Evening  lhayers 
of  iJie  Ciiurch  of  Kiigland’  into  Chinese.  I'hc  transiation  of 
the  Hthle  was  rompioteil  in  I81H.  From  ISiU  to  1818  the  ; 
British  and  Fiireign  Rible  Society  had  voted  the  sum  of 
COOO/.,  at  seven  dilTercnt  times,  tu  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publication.  The  Old  Tesiamcnt  formed  vol».  Pimu. 
The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated 
by  Ur.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Ur.  Morrison.  Of 
the  New-  Te.stament  Ur.  ^lorrison  had  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  tu  the  end.  In  182  1 Ur.  Mor- 
n-on came  to  Knglaml,  and  was  inlro'lucod  to  Kmjj  George 
IV.,  to  whom  he  prestnited  n ropy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Cliinose.  During  his  visit  he  endeavonved  to  promote  (he 
study  of  Chine>-e  liiemture  in  England.  IIis  Hist  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1»U8,  having  died  in  1821,  he  marrieti 
Kliss  Armstrong,  of  Liver]>.xi),  in  18-26,  and  soon  aAur- 
wards  sailed  fur  China.  His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  diblrihutiun  of 
printed  works,  and  promoting  education.  In  1832  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England: — 'I  have  been  twenty* 
Avo  years  in  Chins,  and  am  lieginning  to  see  the  work  pros- 
per. By  the  pres.s  we  have  hi-cn  able  to  scatter  knowltHlgu 
far  and  wide.’  In  the  midst  of  these  occu^ialions  Ur.  Mor- 
rison died.  August  I,  1834,  at  Canton.  His  coadjutor,  Ur. 
Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that 
* his  lulents  weio  rather  of  (he  solid  than  the  showy  kind  ; 
AUed  more  for  continued  labour  than  tu  astonish  by  sudden 
bursts  of  genius;  and  hi.s  well-known  caution  fitted  him 
for  a station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  migiil 
have  <ie]a>  cd  the  work  for  ages.’ 

Tlic  translation  of  the  sru  ipinres,  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Morrison’s  lifu,  was  given  to  the  world  'not  as  a pcrfwt 
traiidiition.’  Ur.  Morrison  says  he  sludietl  * fidelity,  per- 
spicuity. and  simplicity;*  * corunion  words  being  preferred 
to  classical  ones.’  The  authorised  Enghsli  version  wn.^  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Morrison  always  cxpheiily  statixl  llint  the  Chi- 
nese manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  ‘ the  foundation 
of  ilw  New  Testament which,  he  says,  * I compieled  anil 
Liliieil.' 

'I'lio  translators  contemplated  the  improvement  of  ihcir 
work  at  some  future  period,  ‘ expecting  liiat  they  should  lie 
able  to  sit  down  logcthor  and  revise  the  whole.'  This  expcc- 
luliori  was  never  realised:  Dr.  Mtlnc  died  in  18'22,  am!  tlie 
correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  bv  Ur. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.  The  New 'I csta- 
rnontremains  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1814, and 
the  Old  Toslament  ns  it  was  in  iH-iU.  Towanls  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Momsou  Iw'came  ima-e  and  more  eon- 
Armed  in  the  ncreiaitv  of  a thorouith  revition,  and  ho 
anticipated  the  pruhahility  of  this  being  cfTecteil  by  his  huu, 
who  however,  on  the  death  of  his  fatiicr.  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superintendents  of 
British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  therofire  demote  his 
time  to  this  object,  ll  is  no  disparagement  tu  Dr.  Mor- 
rikon  to  assert,  that  this  rcvi»ion  of  his  work  is  necessary : 

It  is  a Arst  version  into  the  most  ditUcult  language  in  the 
world. 

Two  converted  Chinese  of  literary  abilities  have  given 
the  following  opiniomi  of  its  merits.  One  of  (hem  i>«ys  it 
exhibits  a great  number  of  rudundancios  and  tautologies 
which  render  the  meaning  obscure.’  The  other  finds  it 


'cxccdlingly  verbose,  containing  much  foreign  phraseology 
so  contr.vr}  to  the  usual  style  of  our  biwks,  (hat  the  Chinese 
cannot  thurongldy  understand  the  meaning,  and  frequently 
lefu.xe  tu  look  into  lU’  The-c  opinions  are  taken  from  a 
w ork  entitled  ‘ China,  its  Slate  and  Prospects,’  by  Mr.  M^- 
hurst,  an  aciive  uiissionory  w iio  succeeded  Dr.  Morrison. 
The  reader  is  referroil  for  a complete  view  o/  the  subject  to 
Pfufe'isor  Kidd's  ‘Critical  Essav’on  Dr.  Morrison’s  lite- 
rary labours.  In  December,  1836,  a committee  of  the 
Kriiidi  and  Foreign  Bible  Sucie  y passed  a resolution  ‘re- 
qucsting  the  Directors  of  tlie  l.,undon  Missionary  Society 
to  take  the  necessiary  steps  for  procuring  such  a revision  of 
Ur.  Mutrisuti’s  work  as  appeal's  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  Dr.  himseir;’  wiih  a promise  of  defraying  all  tlie 
reasonable  cxpen-.es  of  tlie  work.  In  February,  1837,  the 
directors  resolved  upon  taking  '(he  recommendation  of  the 
Hihic  Society  into  their  serious  con-sideratiun,  in  the  hope  of 
-‘eciiring  a careful  ruMsion  of  tho  existing  verawn,  at  as 
early  a time  as  may  be  practicable.'  Here  the  matter  at 
pie->ent  (August,  1839)  rests. 

I'ront  l8iU  to  1836,  751. '63  copies  of  works,  consisting 
of  eight  iiiillion  ]uiges.  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and 
Malay-  languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia.  Pcnaiur,  and 
Singafwrc.  'J'his  im-ludes  2075  complete  ChineM>  Bibles, 
997U  New  Tcolaiucnts,  and  31,000  separate  }K>rtions  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Chinese. 

(Medhurst'.s‘  China ‘Evangelical  Magazine.'  March  and 
April,  1835.  ‘ Mcmiwra  of  the  Life  and  Correii|wmlencc  of 
Hubert  Morrison,  U.D., compiled  by  his  widow,’  to  which  is 
appemhHl,  • A Critical  Es«iv  on  the  Literary  Labours  of  Dr, 
Morrison,’  by  the  Kev.  S.  Kidd.  Profe>;s.jr  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  Cullego,  2 vols.  8vo.,  Dmd.,  183'J.) 

MO'RHHUA,  n genus  of  fi-yhes  of  the  order  Mafac^'.te- 
ryg/f  and  s«*cliou  ^vihrtirhitil'  s. 

The  Cunmioti  (*'od-fish  may  Ik.-  regarded  as  the  tyj>o  of 
this  genus,  whicli  also  contains  the  ILuldock  and  seutral 
other  snecii-s,  all  of  which  have  the  ventral  fins  poiatc<l  and 
situaleu  under,  or  rather  in  advance  of,  the  peetoraU,  threw 
dorsal  Thus,  (wo  aruil  fins,  and  the  chin  furnished  with  a 
barhule. 

Tho  Common  Cod  (Mnrrhua  vulgaria,  Cuv. ; Got/ur 
Murrhua,  Linn.)  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but 
sometimes  attains  a much  larger  size,  and  weighs  fmin 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  Tlie  upper  part.-,  of  the  bead  anil 
Irody  are  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  mottled  with  yclh'w  ish  ; 
the  under  parts  mid  the  latcnil  lines  are  wliilo,  and  the  fins 
an)  dusky.  Tlie  projKirtnms  of  a siKM-imen  three  feet  in 
length  are  ns  follows:— Tho  length  of  (he  head  compared 
with  that  of  the  iKuly  (not  mclniliiig  the  Uil-fia)  is  ns  mie  to 
(wo  and  a half ; (he  depth  of  iheboily  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  bead;  the  first  dorsal  fin  commences  m a vertical 
line  just  behiiifl  the  origin  of  the  jK-ctoniU;  the  second 
dmsal  coimneiiims  in  a line  over  the  anal  o|>ening,  and  ter- 
minates opposite  the  hinder  point  of  the  first  anal  fin  ; the 
third  dorsal  and  the  second  aiialboih  runimence  and  termi- 
nate in  the  same  vertical  line  ; (he  tail  i.s  truncated. 

The  Cod-tish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  not  them  seas.  In 
this  country  it  is  found  on  nil  parts  of  the  const;  nnd  * in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  this  il.sh,  in  the  catching,  curing, 
the  partial  consumption,  and  sole,  supplie'^  ompiovinent, 
foiwl,  and  profit,  to  tnousaiidv  of4he  human  race.' 

The  account  of  the  iijotle  of  fishing,  &f..  given  in  that 
most  excellent  wurk  the  ‘History  of  British  Fishes,'  is  ns 
follows:  — ‘The  Cod-fish  is  very  voraciou.s,  a favoiimblu 
circumstance  for  the  fisbermt-n,  who  ex|)crieiiee  little 
ditiicuUy  in  taking  them  w iih  almost  any  bait,  whenever  a 
favuurablo  locality  is  ascertained.  As  tli>:sefisiies  generally 
inhabit  deep  water,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  and  even  fifty 
fathoms,  and  feed  near  the  ground  on  various  small  fishes, 
worms,  Crustacea,  nnd  teslacea,  their  capture  is  only  at- 
tempted with  lines  and  books.  Two  sorts  of  hues,  ad;i)ited 
for  two  vei-y  difi'erent  modos  of  fishing,  are  in  common  use. 
One  intHle  is  by  deep-sea  lines,  culleclbuhers,  on  iheCorni-h 
coast;  these  are  lung  lines,  with  hooks  fastened  at  regular 
distances  along  their  whole  length  by  shorter  and  hiuallcr 
cords  calknl  snoods ; the  snowls  are  six  feet  lon^  each,  and 
placed  on  the  long  line  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent the  hixjks  becoming  enlanglcil.  Near  the  hooks  these 
shorter  lines,  or  snowls,  aro  ibrraod  of  separate  threads 
loosely  fastened  together,  to  guard  ngaiti-st  the  teeth  of  the 
fish.  Some  variations  occur  at  difi'ereMU  ]inrls  of  the  coast 
ns  to  the  number  of  hooks  attached  to  tho  line,  as  well  as  in 
the  length  of  the  snood  j but  the  distance  on  the  long  hno 
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between  two  snoods  is  always  double  the  length  of  the 
snood  itself.  Buoys,  buoy-ro^s,  and  anchors  or  grapples, 
arc  6xc<i  one  to  each  end  of  the  long  line.  Tho  Iniuki  are 
baited  with  sand-launco,  limpet,  whelk,  &c.  The  liuu&are 
always  laid,  or,  os  it  is  termed,  shot,  across  the  tide,  for  if 
the  tide  runr>  upon  tho  end  of  tho  line,  it  will  force  tho 
hooks  togothor,  oy  which  the  whole  tide’s  dshing  is  irreco- 
verably lost : they  ore  deposited  generally  about  the  time  of 
alack  water,  between  each  ebb  and  flow,  and  arc  taken  up 
or  hauled  ^r  examination  oficr  having  been  left  fur  about 
»ix  hours,  or  one  flood  or  ebb. 

'An  improvement  upon  this  more  common  plan  was 
oome  years  ago  suggested  by  Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  sent  to  tho 
Shellands  by  the  Commissioners  appointe^l  for  the  Improve* 
ment  of  the  r isheiios.  He  fixed  a small  piece  of  cork  within 
a certain  distance  of  the  hook  (about  twelve  inches),  which 
suspended  and  floated  the  bait  so  m to  prevent  Us  falling 
on  the  ground,  by  which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely 
shown  to  tho  fish,  by  the  constant  and  variable  motion  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  tide.  In  the  old  way  the  bait  was 
fre<}ucnt\y  bid  from  the  fish  by  being  co^ereil  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consumed  by  some  of  the  numerous  Blur-fish 
and  crabs  that  infest  the  ground. 

* The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  hauling, 
or  rebailing  the  lung  lines,  fi^h  with  hand-lines,  armcrl 
with  two  hooks  kept  apart  by  a »troug  pir-ce  of  wire;  each 
fluherman  manages  two  lines,  holding  one  line  in  each  hand  ; 
a hcavv  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  cud  of  the  line,  not 
far  from  the  hooks,  to  keep  the  bait  down  near  the  ground, 
where  tho  fish  principally  feed.  These  two  nioiles  of  lino- 
fishing  arc  ])raeli.%d  to  a great  extent  tienrlv  all  round  the 
coast  ; and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  Imifdock,  whiling, 
coal-fish,  jiullark,  hake,  ling,  torsk,  and  all  tho  various 
flat-fish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  wliite- 
fl.sh.  arc  taken. 

* Of  co»l-fish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  eon- 
siderable  : fVom  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  fish 
have  been  caught  on  tho  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  by  one  man;  and  a master  of  fishing-vessels 
trading  from  tlie  I^mdon  market  told  me  that  eight  men 
fishing  under  his  orders  off  the  l>)ggcr  Bank,  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  have  taken  eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day. 
These  arc  brought  to  Gravesend  in  stout  cutter-rigged 
vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hutidrod  tons  burthen,  called  store- 
beats,  built  for  this  traffic,  with  a large  well,  in  which  the 
fish  are  preserved  alive  ; and  of  these  a portion  is  sent  up 
to  Billing<»gato  market  by  each  night  tide. 

* Well-Doats,  for  preserving  alivo  the  fish  taken  at  sea, 
came  into  use  in  this  c uniry  early  in  tho  last  century: 
they  arc  laid  to  have  been  first  built  at  Harwich  about  1712. 
Thu  »torc-boats  remain  as  low  down  as  Gravesend,  because 
the  water  there  is  sufficiently  mixeil  to  keep  the  fish  alivo. 
If  they  were  to  come  higher  up,  it  would  kill  them. 

' A change  lias  lalelv  taken  place  from  tho  Cod  having 
shifted  Iheirground.  ^'ormcrly  the  Grave«end  and  Harking 
fislicriiicn  ubiaineil  no  Cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the 
Dugger  Bank;  but  for  tljc  last  two  or  three  years  the  sujh 
ply  for  the  J..unduu  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no 
farther  than  the  Lincolnsliire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  c%cn 
between  that  and  I.ondun,  where  previously  very  few  fish 
could  be  obtained.  . . . 

'In  a natural  state  the  Cod  spawns  about  February ; and 
nine  nidlioiis  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one 
female.  The  Cod  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  fo*»<l  from 
the  end  of  October  to  Cbri>tmas.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
uf  the  whole  of  the  ramily  of  (tudid^e,  that  they  are  in  the 
Ik-hI  condilum  fur  the  table  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
The  young  of  the  Coil,  about  six  inclve.s  long,  abound  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  aud  Moflway  throughout  the  summer : 
as  autumn  advann-s  they  gain  size  and  strength,  nud  arc  ' 
caught,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  by  lines,  I 
near  the  various  sandbanks  in  tho  channel.  When  of 
whiting  size,  they  are  called  CodlingH  and  Skinners;  and  i 
when  larger,  Tamlin  Cod.‘  I 

The  Haildock  (MorrAua  Cuv.).  a common  fish  ! 

in  our  markets,  is  of  a smaller  size  than  the  cimI,  which  it  I 

fjrcatly  rcscmblca.  In  a specimen  ivverviy  inches  long,  the  1 
eiigth  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the  hixly,  with- 
out inclmling  the  tail,  is  as  one  to  two  and  a half;  the 
depth  of  the  body  is  less  than  the  length  of  tho  head:  the 
fins  arc  situated  nearly  as  in  the  coil,  but  they  are  prupor- 
tionally  higher,  especially  the  anterior  dorsal,  which  is 
pointed  : the  tail  flu  has  its  posterior  edgo  emarginated.  Its 


c.olour  is  usually  paler  than  (he  common  cod,  the  back  is 
palish  brown,  the  belly  is  sdvery  white,  and  the  lateral  lino 
is  black  ; a blackish  patch  is  situated  on  the  side  of  tho 
body  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  soroutimoi  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  tho  corresponding  spot  on  the  op- 
posite side;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  are  greyish,  and  (bo 
pectoral  and  ventml  fins  are  paler. 

This  fish  frequents  for  tho  mo.U  pari  the  same  localities 
08  tho  common  cod,  being  found  in  the  northern  seas.  It 
occurs  all  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
is  suu!  nut  to  exist  cither  in  the  Baltic  or  Metliterrancan. 
It  is  chiolly  caught  with  long  lines  bailed  with  piocos  cut 
from  a herring  or  sand-launcc. 

In  tho  •Rt'gno  Animal.’  it  is  sakl  that  when  the  haddock 
is  salted,  it  is  called  hadou,  after  the  English  name  haihh  ; 
and  in  the  ‘History  of  British  Fishe*.'  Mr.  Yarrel  slates, 
that  ‘the  French  fishermen  call  theliaddi>ck  hadot, whence 
probably  our  name  was  derived. 

Besides  tho  two  above-mentioned  species  of  Morrhuoy  the 
following  are  enumerated  and  descnlHui  as  species  occurring 
on  the  British  coast;— The  Dorse  iM{,rrhua  Cidlarittf),  lljc 
Bib  or  Pout  {M.  lusca),  tho  Poor  or  Power  Cod  {M. »««//(«), 
and  the  Sj>erklcd  Cofl  {yi.pwirtala).  (YarieH's  lUttory 
Tlf  Hrilith  Fiihfi.')  [FiSHtRiKS.] 

MOkSK,  a name  for  the  Walnu. 

MOllT.^GNE.  [Ornk.1 
MORTAIN.  [Manchk.] 

MORTALITY,  BILLS  OF.  [Bills  of  Mortality.] 
M0RT.\L1TY,  L.'VW  OF.  In  this  article  wc  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  laws  whit  h arc  found 
to  regulate  mortality  among  mankind  in  this  country. 

Uncertain  as  is  the  hfu  of  anyone  individual,  it  is  now 
very  well  known  that  if  two  tliiTerent  numliers  of  Imlivi- 
duaU,  at  or  near  fhe  same  age.  bo  taken,  the  number  that 
will  be  left  at  the  end  of  a few  years  will  be  nearly  tho 
saino,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under  similar  circum- 
stances. No  tables,  however  tliflerent  the  station  ami  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  from  whose  lives  they  are  made, 
differ  from  one  another  by  anything  like  the  amount  which 
might  be  8up|K>scd  likely  by  one  who  turns  his  thoughts 
rather  to  the  existence  of  one  individual  llian  of  a lurgo 
number.  A little  consideration  will  make  the  probability 
of  something  like  permanence  in  the  distribution  of  mor- 
tality very  great  d priori.  That  harvests  fluctuate  in  good- 
ne.->8  is  very  well  known  ; but  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the 
fluctuations  upon  awhole  country  had  been  as  great  us  tlmi>o 
upon  an  individual  nelO.  the  human  race  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  starved  off  the  face  of  the  eaith.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  tho  mortality  of  races  had  varied  as  much  as 
that  of  families,  it  U impossible  that  tho  |iopulation  of  any 
country  could  have  gone  on  in  a gradual  and  regutaUsl 
stale  of  increase;  or  suppoKing  that  large  fluctuations  hud 
compoiifialefl  each  other,  the  con'jcquonro  roust  have  hevii 
sucli  u dispropoiiioii  of  the  numbers  living  at  different  ages 
as  it  never  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  imagine  poKsible. 

Tlic  law  of  mortality,  lhe«jretically  speaking,  is  a maiho- 
malical  relation  between  the  numbers  living  at  diflerent 
ages ; so  that,  having  given  a largo  number  of  persons  alivo 
at  one  ugc.  it  can  be  deiluccd  by  the  law  what  number  shall 
survive  any  given  number  of  years:  practically  si>eaking, 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  such  a mallicroalical  law,  the  exhi- 
bition in  a table  of  tho  numbers  surviving  at  the  end  uf 
each  year.  Thus  Ds  Moivre’s  Hypothksih  (namely,  the 
supptisiitim  (hat  out  of  eC  jicrsunB  born  one  dies  every  year, 
till  ail  arc  extinct)  is  an  assericd  ihcurelical  law  of  mor- 
tality; while  tho  (Carlisle  (able,  presently  given,  is  a prac- 
tical* one. 

If  y represent  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  a^u  of 
T,  out  of  a certain  number  a at  a certain  previous  ago 
(usually  tho  time  of  birth),  then  if  a line  varying  with  j- W 
made  the  abscis.su  of  a curve,  and  another  variing  with  y 
its  ordinate,  this  cuno  may  l>c  called  the  curve  of  mortuhly. 
Its  form,  as  deduced  from  a given  set  of  observations,  m:«y 
lead,  by  comparison  with  known  curves,  to  an  equation 
which,  more  or  less  accurately,  connect*  y and  x. 

Betides  Do  Moivre**  hypothesis,  other*  have  been  given, 
the  principal  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  order. 

A curve  following  a mathematical  law  mav  bo  drawn 
through  any  points,  however  great  their  numfier,  or  irre- 
gular their  distribution;  but  the  greater  tho  number  of 
iiits,  the  more  complex  will  be  the  conation  of  the  curve. 
ilU  an  equation  of  a high  degree  (ine  tenth  perhaps,  or 
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tht*  twelfth),  any  given  table  of  mortality  might  ho  very 
nearly  rcprc»oi»1c<l ; Imt  *uch  coroplexity  would  bo  uwIojsji, 
and  it  lias  therefore  never  been  attempted.  Similarly,  by 
uting  area  of  difTerent  curves  a near  lepreacntatiun  might 
be  ailained  ; but  siirh  a inetliod,  being  prncticablo  in  many 
clifiurent  ways,  would  not  {possess  the  interest  attaching  to 
one  sirapU'  and  umrorm  law,  and  would  only  attract  atton- 
tiim  by  oOering  facilities  for  the  actual  calculation  of  life- 
contingencios. 

In  1765  I..ambcrt  ptmented  an  c<]uation  of  the  following 
form,  as  representing  lery  closcdy  the  London  table  (i  is  the 
base  of  Napier's  logarithms) 


y =: 10000 


/96  ~ 
( 96 


- 6176|. 


a being  =:  1 : 13'C82,  and  1 : 2’43!IJ.  and  y being 
the  number  surviving  at  the  ago  of  t,  out  of  10,000  bom. 
This  form,  if  it  could  l>c  made  to  njiresont  other  tables,  by 
an  alleration  in  the  constants,  would  be  one  of  grt'at  prac- 
tical utility;  but  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  attempt  liaving 
been  maile  to  extend  it, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gomixnrta,  in  18*25,  presentcfl  to  the  Royal 
Society  a memoir  ‘On  the  Nature  of  the  Function  expres- 
sive of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality.'  As  this  ingenious 
paper  contains  o deduction  from  u principle  of  high  proba- 
hiUly,  and  terminates  in  a conclusion  which  accords  in  a 
great  dt^ree  with  observerl  fact.s,  it  must  always  bo  r*on- 
Mderod  oa  a very  remarkable  page  in  the  history  of  the 
inquiry  before  us.  We  enter  into  some  detail  of  it  the  more 
readily,  that  it  is  ncrc.ssary  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gom* 
perts,  whose  ideas  hove  been  adopted  by  a recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  without  anything  approaching  to  a sufficient 
acknowledgment. 

There  is  in  the  liuman  constitution  a power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  disease,  which  increases  from  birth  up  to  a \ 
certain  age,  and  diminishes  from  that  time  forwards;  the 
evidence  of  such  diminution  being  the  increased  proportion 
of  deaths  in  a given  lime.  The  proportion  is  found,  in 
most  tables,  not  to  be  altered  by  wjual  quantities  in  equal 
times,  but  to  diminish  in  a greater  ratio  as  life  goes  on. 
Mr.  Gompcrlz  assumes  that  the  ‘|Hjwer  to  oppose  destruc- 
tion' loses  (>qual  proportions*  in  equal  times;  so  that  the 
intensity  of  mortaiily,  supposed  inversely  proportional  to 
this  |iowcr,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  aq*.  where 
a is  its  value  at  the  commencing  age  from  which  .t  years 
are  reckoned,  and  q a constant  depending  on  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  intensity.  If  therefore  y lie  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  t years,  y.aq^dT'Xb  is  the  decre- 
ment of  vhat  number  in  the  time  dr,  where  b is  another 
constant;  and  thU  gives  - abq*ydr,  which  inte- 

grated is  of  the  form 

!/=lg  'C 

where  q,  t,  and  g are  to  be  dctcrmine<l.  This  can  be  done 
by  three  values  of  y out  of  the  given  table;  and  the  result, 
hitherto  purely  hjnoihcfical,  can  then  1x5  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  table,  by  calculation  of  the  values  of 
the  formula  for  different  ages.  The  more  convenient  form 
of  the  above  is 


log  y = log  / ± no.  wh.  li^.  U (log.  l.>g  ^ -f  x log  q 

wlierc  log  log  g is  taken  without  reference  to  the  sign  of 
log  e,  and  the  up|;>cr  or  lower  sign  is  used  acconling  ns  g is 
greater  or  less  than  unitv. 

Among  other  coinpan.sims.  Mr.  Gnmpertz  has  made  one 
with  the  Carlisle  tahio  from  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  GO,  and 
another  (detlucing  different  values  of  I,  g,  and  q)  from  60 
to  100.  The  two  formulro  obtained  are,  using  log~*  for  the 
phrase  *no.  whose  logarithm  and  t meaning  the  age  of 
the  parties, 

logy=  3-89631  - log-l{a-75526  + -0126  ;r} 
log  y = 3-79657 -log-»{3*74767  -f  *0270Ga-} 

In  the  drat  set  of  ages  the  discordance  between  the 
formula  and  the  table  is  only  in  ono  instance  as  gn’wl  ns 
half  a year;  that  is,  there  is  only  ono  instance  in  which  the  , 
number  deduced  from  the  formula  us  alive  at  a given  age 


represents  the  number  living  in  the  tabic  at  an  age  so 
distant  from  the  given  ago  as  half  a year.  Several  other 
comparisons,  with  otlmr  tables  and  different  constants,  give 
equally  satisfactory  results.  Few  wbo  know  the  beat  tables 
of  mortality  will  Im  inclined  to  think  tliat  their  probable 
error  is  within  half  a year;  so  that,  as  wo  now  stand,  Mr. 
Gomperts's  principle,  namely,  * that  iniual  proportions  of 
the  “power  to  oppose  destruction  " ore  lost  in  successive 
small  equal  times,'  is  as  well  established  for  a large  portion 
of  life  as  any  of  the  tables. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  law  of 
mortalitv  in  tables.  A very  good  account  of  the  history  of 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Milne,  ap]H!ars  in  the  * Encyclop^ia 
Britunnica  ’ (new  c<lilion),  article  ‘ Mortality,'  the  references 
in  which  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  desire  information 
on  the  state  of  the  question  in  foreign  countries.  M*e  shall 
in  this  article  confine  ourselves  principally  to  English 
tables. 

The  obvious  and  simple  mode  of  forming  a table  of  mor- 
tality would  be  to  take  a large  number  of  infants  born  alive, 
all  of  the  same  sex  and  in  the  same  station  of  life.  If  the 
numbers  left  alive  at  the  end  of  every  year  were  noted,  until 
all  had  become  extinct,  a column  of  ages,  accompanied  by 
an  opposite  column  noting  (he  number  of  survivors,  would 
be  a table  of  mortality  in  the  mo»t  usual  form.  Such  a 
table  might  be  called  a table  of  decrements.  Let  repre- 
sent the  number  born,  and the  number  who  survive  to 
the  age  t. 

The  formation  of  such  a table  might  rcf(uirc  a centur)*  of 
observation.  To  avoid  this,  the  law  of  mortality  must  lie 
assumed  stationary  ; that  is,  it  must  be  presumed  that,  out 
of  those  who  reach,  say  ago  70,  the  proportion  w ho  die  in  a 
year  U now  whut  it  will  be  when  an  infant  new-born  reaches 
that  age.  This  being  assumed,  let  the  members  of  a com- 
munity be  counted,  and  their  ages  registered;  at  the  end  of 
a year  it  w'ill  appear  what  proportion  of  each  ugc  has  (lied. 
If  the  process  be  repeated  in  succeeding  years,  other  >^ets  of 
events  arc  obtaineu,  which  may  all  be  put  together  into 
one  table,  when  the  number  has  become  large  enough  to 
secure  the  observed  events  representing  the  average,  and  to 
destroy  the  effects  of  accidental  fiiictuations.  If  then  alto- 
gether h»  ]>ersons  have  attained  the  age  x,  of  whom  + 1 
uaA'e  survived  to  the  age  a-  -4-  L it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tion who  die  in  a year  is  (Ajr  — Ar+i):  kt,  which  may  bo 
represented  by  mr.  A table  of  the  values  of  rUt  might  bo 
called  a table  of  the  yearly  rates  of  mortality. 

A table  of  yearly  rates  may  be  c»nvcrtc(I  into  a table  of 
decrements,  as  follows.  Assume  a number  4 to  be  bom, 
then  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates, 

/,  = (1  — nia)  /»,  4 = (1  ~ mi)  /„  &c. 

If  the  population,  say  of  a town,  remained  unaffected,  or 
sensibly  unaffected,  by  immigration  or  emigration,  that  is,  if 
all  who  were  born  in  the  place,  and  no  others,  were  regis- 
tered in  the  burials  of  the  place,  the  burial  n*gistcrs  would 
form  a mortality-table,  provided  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  were  steady  and  known.  For,  firstly,  if  the 
population  had  remained  stationary  for  a long  time  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  registration,  the  yearly  deaths 
and  births  being  equal,  and  if  the  mortality  had  also  re- 
mained slutionary,  the  burials  of  any  one  year,  Iho  parties 
being  distributed  according  to  age,  would  show  tJie  law  of 
motality  as  follows: — Supjwso  Iho  registers  of  a year  showed 
that  ModiLHl  in  (heir  first  year,  M,  in  their  second  year,  and 
so  on,  (he  equality  of  births  and  deaths  shows  that 
M|  Mj  d- ...  must  have  been  born  in  that  year,  and  tho 
stationary  diameter  of  the  law  of  mortality  being  assumed, 
it  follows  that  of  M„ Mj -F  ...  persons  born,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  mortality  that  M,  dio  in  their  first  year,  or  that  M,  -f- 
Mg-f-....  survive;  similarly  that  M,-f-Mj-F...  survn-e 
two  years,  and  so  on.  But  i^  the  population  be  in  a state  of 
increase,  and  if  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  bo  that  of 
1:1+^,  (hose  who  die  at  the  age  x — 1 and  r cannot  bo 
incorporated  in  the  same  table,  since  the  first  arc  a |K>rtion 
of  a table  beginning  with  a larger  number  of  births.  The 
former  then  must  U*  reduced,  or  the  latter  increased,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 : 1 so  that  if  M^,,  M,,  &r.  ho  the  deaths 
m the  first,  second,  &c.  years  of  age  by  the  register,  tin* 
table  must  run  thus : of 


• in  Ut«  elyhlii  juqfi*  of  th^  mrtnnr  cilr4  !•  forVmi,  •hirl 

mi»j*il«U«nno\er»lj|lii,  u th»  formuk  immrdUlpty  following 

S#  IW »i»«, a — 6 * loM  eq<4al  PofUuui  ia  •niul  Uni«,aiki  a. 6'**  . 


persons  born,  M^  die  in  their  first  year,  M,  (!  -\-  ft)  in  their 
second,  and  so  on. 
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A table  of  nortalUy  may  also  bo  given  in  tho  form  of  a ' 
table  of  the  mean  durations  of  life,  calculated  as  in  Life, 
Mean  Dukation  of.  Or  tho  table  of  mean  durations  may 
bu  calculated  from  the  table  of  yearly  rales,  os  follows: — 
Li't  fn  be  the  moan  duration  of  the  lives  aged  n,  and  m»  tho 
yearly  rato  at  the  same  ago:  then 

— j = (i  — w,)  + 4) 

by  which,  beginning  from  the  end  of  life,  the  mean  duration 
at  each  age  may  bo  computed  from  that  at  tho  age  next 
liighor. 

Various  tables  oftheso  several  kinds  have  been  constructed, 
beginning  with  that  made  by  Halley  from  the  town  of 
Dreslnu,  and  ending  with  that  furnicd  by  the  Equitable  In- 
surance OlHce  from  its  own  materials.  If  we  were  to  look 
to  Iho  wants  of  the  subject,  whciher  as  a physical  investiga- 
tion or  a statistical  one,  we  should  Hnd  that  it  is  evoryalioro 
in  the  merest  infancy.  The  fact  of  a difference  of  mortality 
between  the  two  sexes  is  establishe<l,  and  it  also  seems  to 
bo  known  that  where  tho  occupations  of  females  are  not 
above  their  strength,  their  mortality  is  less  than  that  of 
males  ; but  no  settled  determination  of  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference has  been  obtained.  As  to  whether  marriiHl  or 
single  life  it  tho  longest,  whether  the  ugc  of  thu  parents,  or 
tho  relative  age,  affects  the  murlality  of  tlie children,  whctlicr 
the  earlier  children  of  a marriage  differ  in  their  law  of  mor- 
tality from  the  later,  &c.,  we  have  no  information  at  all. 
In  some  foreign  countries,  as  in  Sweden  and  Belgium,  thu 
attention  paid  by  the  government  to  statistical  subjects  has 
produced  some  results  which  are  worth  a good  deal;  the 
reailcr  may  consult  the  article  in  tho  Encyhytrdia  Btdtun- 
uiea  already  cited  for  reference  to  them.  Wo  shall  now 
give  merely  the  dates  and  titles  of  thu  most  remarkable 
earlier  tables  connected  with  the  subject. 

A.n.  1338,  parish  regislera  first  kept  in  England. 

1610-41.  The  statute  Henry  VIII.,  c.  28,  enabling 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  corporations  to  grant  teases  fur 
three  Hre»,  or  ticenty-one  yean.  From  this  permission 
springs,  wo  think,  much  of  tho  attention  which  has  boon 
p,aid  to  the  subject  of  life  leases  in  England.  It  gave  rise 
to  certain  tables  of  the  value  of  leases  which  were  called 
**^croid’s  Tables,’  and  which  were  put  together,  as  was 
thought  by  later  writers,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  assume  a rato  of  interest  greater  than 
11  ]>cr  cent.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the  interest  of 
inonuy  had  very  much  fallen,  the  ccclusiastical  lessura 
began  to  raisu  their  fines.  This  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  frequent  representations  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  though  it  passed  no  law,  iu  several  cases 
recommended  to  particular  bishops,  &c.  an  adherence  to 
(he  old  rule.  Attention  began  to  be  turned  towards  the 
nctual  value  of  life.  In  1GG2  John  Grninit  puhlishod  his 
* Natural  and  PolUicol  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality,’ uflen  reprinted.  In  1674,  Sir  William  Petty,  in  a 
ps[>ei'  iu  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,’  proposed  a law  of 
mortality  of  the  following  kind:  the  probability  of  one  life 
surviving  atiothur,  after  tho  age  of  16,  is  inversely  as  tho 
square  roots  of  tho  ages.  In  1683  were  pnblislied  the  well 
known  ‘ Tables  fur  renewing  and  purchasing  tlie  leases  of 
Cathedral  Churches  and  Collegos,’  the  methods  of  which 
were  cerliQcd  to  be  correct  by  Newton,  and  which  there 
fore  have  been  frequently  called  Newton's  Tables.  About 
1720,  if  nut  before,  a letter  called  ‘The  Value  of  Church 
and  Colleges  Leases  considered,’  was  appended  to  these 
taiik's,  and  a very  sharp  controversy  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced a great  many  pamphlets;  tho  party  of  the  lessees 
appealing  to  custom,  the  lessors  showing  from  the  value 
of  lifu  and  interest  of  money  that  the  church  landlord  dealt 
moro  leniently  with  his  tenant  than  the  layman,  as  was  in- 
deed the  case.  Among  the  writings  which  arose  out  of  this 
controversy  was  * Tho  Gentleman’s  Steward  instructed,’ 
1 730. by  John  Richards,  containing  the  most  complete  tables 
of  annuities  which  had  been  published. 

Tho  work  of  Graunt  and  the  political  essays  of  Sir  William 
Potty  preceded,  end  probably  stimulated  tho  attempt  of 
Halley  to  construct  (a.d.  1622)  a table  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  at  Breslau,  which  was  published  in  1693.  In 
1692  came  Dr.  DuvenaiU’s  ‘ Essay,’  &c.  containing  ex- 
tracts from  soinn  tables  by  Gregory  King  (afterwards  pub- 
lished entire),  which  Mr.  Milne  slates  to  ro]>rescut  tables 
tiinrc  made  with  great  accuracy.  Kerseboum’s  tables  of 
lives  (constructed  fr>m  Dutch  registers  of  annuitants) 
appeared  in  1738,  174U,  and  1742.  Dc  Moivre’s  'Treatise 


on  Annuities,'  oontaining  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  was 
published  iu  1724  ; and  Thomas  Simpson’s  work  on  tho 
same  subject,  containing  a table  ilcduced  from  l.,ondmi 
observations,  in  1742.  Deparrieux,  in  1746,  publikhed  his 
‘ Treatise  on  Annuities,’  containing  his  tables  deduced  from 
the  lives  of  French  annuitants,  as  well  at  from  monks  and 
nuns.  These  weru  the  first  tables  in  which  male  and 
female  life  were  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Tho  works  of  Price,  Baily,  Milne.  &c.,  contain  alto- 
gether a largo  number  of  tables,  which  we  shall  hero  no 
further  notice  than  to  give  references  to  tho  works  in  which 
they  muv  bo  found,  with  other  matters  connected  with  tho 
satuo  subject. 

* Ubsorvatious  on  Reversionary  Payments,’  by  Richard 
Price,  D.D-.  seventh  edition,  edited  by  William  Morgan, 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies.  1812. 

‘ Tho  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,*  by  Francis 
Baily,  London,  Richardson,  1816.  This  work,  now  out  of 
print,  has  been  lately  translated  into  French,  under  the 
title  * Theuriu  des  Annuites  Viagerr^'  truduit  du  1' Anglais 
per  Alfred  dc  Cuurcy,  Paris,  Bachelier,  18.36. 

* A Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  As- 
surances,’ by  Joshua  Milne,  London,  Longman  and  Co., 
1813. 

' On  tho  Natural  and  Mathematical  1.4iws  concerning 
Population,  Vitality,  and  Mortality,'  by  Francis  Corbaux, 
London,  1833.  This  work  contains  a large  number  of 
tables. 

Reports  (two  in  number)  of  Select  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Ojromons  on  the  I^aws  respecting  Friendly 
Societies.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  3,  1623,  and  Juno 
29.  1827. 

‘ Report  of  John  Finlaison.  aclunr)’  of  tho  national  debt, 
on  the  evidence  and  elementary  facts  on  which  the  tobies 
of  lifu  annuities  are  founded.’  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  March  31,  1822. 

* Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,’  treatise  ‘On  Probability.* 

‘ Trealiso  on  Friendly  Socictio-,’  by  Charles  Anscll,  &c., 

Londun,  Baldwin  and  (Jradock,  1833. 

' Tables  showing  the  total  nuinlivr  of  persons  insured  iu 
the  Equitable  Society,’  &c.,  by  Arthur  Morgan,  Ixmdon, 
1834. 

Mr.  Rickman's  various  Reports  on  the  Population  Census 
contain  tables  deduced  from  them. 

' Ruchcrches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,’  &c., 
par  MM.  Quotclet  et  Smils,  Bruxelles.  1832;  and  'Sur 
rHomme,  &o..  on  Essai  de  Physiiiuo  Rociale,’  2 vols,,  par 
A.  Ouctclet,  Paris,  Bachelier,  183$.  These  works  exhibit 
for  llelgium  what  we  could  wish  to  sco  imitated  in  Eng- 
land. 

Wu  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  tables  of  mortality, 
namely,  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  those  of  the 
Rquiiablo  Insuranco  Otfice,  and  Mr.  Anscll’s  Friendly 
Societies’  table.  We  shall  give  a brief  description  of 
each. 

1.  Northampton  Table.  This  table  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Price  from  the  burial  registers  at  Northampton,  between 
1741  and  1780.  Hu  has  not  dUtinctly  described  tho  pro- 
cess by  which  he  formed  it.  This  tabic  was  fora  long  time 
the  only  one  used  by  the  intsurnnee  offices.  It  is  now  known 
to  give  tho  probabilities  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and 
miildle  ages.  Some  of  this  (but  probably  not  all  I is  due  to 
the  increased  value  of  life  in  England  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This  tabic  contains  both  males  and 
females  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  accordance  of  the 
Northampton  Table  with  Do  Moivre's  Hypothesis  at  tho 
middle  ages  of  life  is  remarkably  close.  (Price,  Ob*.  o« 
Rev.  Paym.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.) 

2.  The  Carlisto  Table.  The  materials  of  this  (able  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Milne  from  a tract  puhUshcd  by  Dr.  Iley- 
sham  of  Carluile  in  i 797,  containing  the  bills  of  murlality 
from  1779  to  1787,  both  inclusive.  The  pro|Mirtion  is  ten 
females  to  nine  males.  From  tho  verifications  which  this 
table  has  since  rcctuved,  it  mu^t  be  considered  ns  thu  mo»t 
correct  representative  of  healthy  lifu  in  England  which 
exists.  (Milne  Ofi  Annuities,  p.  404.) 

3.  llie  Equitable  Table.  The  tract  in  which  thU  is  found 
is  citcfl  above.  It  represents  the  experience  of  the  Equit- 
able Society  from  1760  to  1829,  aim  agrees  closely  nt  tho 
middle  ages  with  the  Carlisle  Table.  The  agreement  would 
bo  a littlu  closer  in  most  purls  but  for  the  following  circuin- 
stance.  In  thu  formation  of  this  table  it  is  presumed  that  all 
those  who  discontmued  their  iusurance  lived,  one  with  an- 
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Other,  ono-half  of  their  year  of  dUeontinuaoce  in  the  Society. 
Now  (throwing  aside  short  insurances,  which  are  always 
very  small  in  number)  the  modes  of  discontinuance  ore 
only  abandonment  bv  neglect  to  a’ncw  the  premium,  and 
sale  to  lire  Society.  In  tl»e  former  cose  the  parlies  live  the 
whole  year  of  discontinuauco  in  the  Sociciy,  since  their 
intention  nut  to  renew  would  be  no  bar  to  a claim  on  the 
|»art  of  their  executors  if  their  death  look  place  during  a 
year  at  the  beginning  of  which  premium  had  been  jiaid; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  every 
itisurancu  utBce,  abandonments  were  much  more  frequent 
than  sales.  And  even  in  tlie  case  of  sales  to  the  otiice,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary 
wore  shown,  that  they  take  place,  fur  the  most  part,  shortly 
liefure  a new  premium  becomes  due,  parlies  frequently 
chiMMiing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  as  long  ns 
they  can.  and  to  sell  w hen  a now  payment  is  approaclnng. 
It  roust  therefore  be  supposed  (unless,  os  before  hinted  at, 
siKJcific  proof  from  the  records  of  the  office  be  prwluccd  to 
tlte  contrary)  that  the  discontinuants.  or  u very  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  lived  the  whole  year  of  discontinuance  in 
the  office.  This  will  make  the  mortality  a httle  less  than 
that  represented  in  the  table,  though  not  much. 

There  is  also  a point  ou  which,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  method  of  farming  this  table  has  been  misnp- 
prvheudc<l.  lliose  who  study  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
thing  to  which  we  rtTcf  {Enc.  Metr.,  article  ‘ Mortality,’ 

fiart  li.,  $ S3,  note),  and  wdll  therefore  comprehend  the  fob 
owing.  It  is,  wo  understand,  the  practice  of  the  .Society 
in  (jueslioii  to  make  up  the  registers  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  at  which  period  every  person  insured  during  the 
revioos  year  is  put  down  as  being  of  the  office  age  which  ho 
ad  at  his  entrance.  Now  Ibis  office  age  means  the  age  at 
the  next  birthday ; that  is,  one  with  another,  |>urties  do  not 
attain  their  office  ago  till  they  have  lived  half  a year  in  the 
Society.  Bnt  on  each  Qmt  of  January  the  parties  insured 
during  the  previous  year  have,  one  with  another,  lived  half  j 
a year  in  the  Society,  so  that  they  are  correctly  slated  as  | 
iKsing  of  their  office  age  when  the  registers  ore  made.  The  ' 
preface  of  this  very  valuable  (able  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  this  and  Mjvera't  other  points. 

4.  The  Friendly  Societies’  Table.  The  materials  for  this 
table  were  collect^  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  and  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Anscll  in  the 
work  cited  above,  which  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  oxccllont  institutions  of  which  it  treats. 
It  embraces  the  history,  as  to  mortality,  of  24,323  years  of 
life,  among  the  labouring  classes,  from  all  parts  of  England 
imhscriffliualcly,  and  from  Ib2.3  to  lb2b. 


I.  Decrements  qf  Human  Li/e,  according  to  the  North- 
(tmj.lon,  Carlisle.  EmiitaMe,  and  FricmiJy  Societies' 
Tables. 
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The  explanation  is  ns  follows: — Of  10,000  infants  born 
at  Carlisle,  1639  would  dio  in  their  first  year,  and  8461 
would  survive,  while  4000  would  live  to  6G  and  iipwanU. 
In  the  Equitable  Table,  of  3922  |>crsons  attaining  the  age 
of  40,  43  and  44  diu  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  leaving 
3S36  surviving  at  their  42nd  birthday. 

Of  tlic  three  species  of  tables,  this  is  the  most  useful  fur 
mathematical  deduction^  and  the  least  adapted  for  a coni' 
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, Jii  101  8857 

I 46  IOC  400U 

. 4“  103  W*7 

48  1<>4  i IIMOO 


Thus,  of  10,000  |>ereons  attninini;  the  age  of  40,  130  die 
in  the  following  year  iiccording  to  theCarliHlctuhlea;  while 
of  10,000  who  attain  the  age  of  41,  138  die  in  the  next 
year.  This  specita  of  table  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
whieh  is  itninediutely  applicable  to  the  comparison  of  two 
sets  of  data  at  and  near  a given  age;  while  the  one  to 
which  wc  now  come  serros  to  comjiare  tho  total  character 
of  two  sots  of  data  from  and  arter  a given  ago.  It  aho 
unites  the  (luctualions  of  different  years,  hy  compensation  : 
thus  looking  at  tables  II.  we  should  hardly  suspect  that 
closene^of  resemblance  between  the  Carlisle  and  Erjuitablc 
tables,  in  the  value  of  life,  which  is  obvious  in  those  marked 
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To  avoid  decimal  points,  100  persons  are  supposed  at^ 
each  age : thus,  1 00  pernnis  uged  thirty  enjoy  aiuung  them 
3086  yoara,  according  to  the  Friendly  Societies’  tables,  or 
each  of  them,  on  the  average.  3U  bfi  years.  This  sort  of 
table  is  much  the  best  for  a running  cumpatisou  of 
laws  of  mortality. 

It  must  he  observed  that  the  two  Hist  of 
sots  of  tables  attempt  a degree  of  minuteness  which  cannot 
be  8uppose<l  to  be  attainable  with  existing  data.  To  distin> 
guish  between  the  decrements  of  two  successive  years,  and  > 
the  percentages  of  the  two  wds  of  deaths,  would  require 
much  irreater  numbera  of  living  at  the  two  ages  than  ever  JPl 
have  bi-en  found  in  Iho  m.alenaLH  of  a table.  Nor  is  tlie-p^ 
regularity  ot^ervahlc  in  these  tables  also  obsci-vable  in  ihe;*.^ 
observations  which  prcHluwI  them;  tins  result  being  ob-^^ 
tained  by  hypothetical  udjusimeiiia.  so  as  to  attain  Iho 
ncare.'t  representatiou,  in  the  main,  of  the  materials  under  . 
investigation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  old  Uve^  , 
which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  present  various  diver* 
silies  of  fluctuation.  Airaost  all  the  tables  which  liave  been 
constructed  present  some  general  results  of  utility ; and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  writers  on  this  .subject,  by  attending 
too  much  to  minute  comparison,  and  not  enough  to  general 
indications,  have  not  made  all  the  legitimate  deductioni 
which  tho  materials  before  them  would  have  afforded,  \Vo 
VoL.  XV.-3H 
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prtK'pct!  to  some  general  account  of  the  atato  of  mortality, 
rt-^iricting  ouriiclves  to  the  last  and  present  centuries,  to 
life  iu  England  only,  and  to  the  general  variations  of  mor* 
tality  and  the  relative  mortality  of  tho  sexes. 

The  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  one  as  most 
remarkable,  is  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  m 
longevity.  To  rut  this  in  a clearer  light,  wc  shall  ccdlect 
various  tables  of  the  mean  duration  uf  life,  specifymg  the 
epochs  of  their  collection.  The  tables  formed  from  male 
lives  only,  have  a capital  letter ; from  female  lives  only,  a 
small  letter;  from  both,  a capital  and  a small  letter.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  table  is  given  the  period  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  lives  became  extinct.  The  number  in  the 
table  is  the  number  of  years  enjoyed  by  ten  uidivkiuaU: 


thus  in  table  T,  at  the  ago  of  20.  the 
smglo  life  is  the  tenth  part  of  29.1  years, 
Tt,  Kmg  William’s  Tontine 
LI,  I^ndoti  Table  . 

O o,  Norwich  Table  . . 

Rr,  Chester  Tables*  . 

H h.  Holy  Cross  Table  . . 

N o,  Nurthantplun  Table 
A,  Amirable  Society’s  Table.t 
C c,  Carlisle  Tabic 

E,  K((Uitable  Table  . • 

G g,  Government  Annuitants 
H,  Ciivlsea  Pensioners 

F,  Friendly  Sociciica’ Table 


mean  duration  of  a 
or  29*3  years, 
(Finlaison). 
(Simpson). 
(Price). 

(Price). 

(Price). 

(Price). 

(Milne). 

(A.  Morgan). 
(Fmlaison). 

( Kinlaison). 
(Finlaison). 
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Comparing  tables  made  from  the  same  sex,  or  from  the 
mixture  of  Irath.  that  is,  looking  at  T,  K,  A,  E.and  G toge* 
ther  for  the  males  ( P and  F are  made  from  tho  labouring 
classes  exclusively),  at  t,  r,  and  g fur  females,  and  at  LI. 
H h,  N n,  and  Cc  for  both  together,  the  general  increase 
of  longevity  is  sutficicntly  apparent.  Tho  older  tables, 
made  from  buriabregisters,  will  not  prove  more  than  tho 
general  fact,  tracorrected  as  they  arc  both  for  iiicreas.o  of 
imnulation  and  migration.  Thu  great  excess  of  the  Cailiale 
Table,  it  must  be  remumbered,  is  partly  owing  to  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  having  boon  allowed  for,  which,  though 
iiect'S’tary  in  a table  intended  for  subsequent  use  among  a 
vaccinated  population,  prevents  the  comparison  between 
the  Carlisle  and  preceding  tables  from  Iwing  altogether 
fair.  The  tables  A and  F are  very  similar,  and  show  that 
the  life  of  (he  more  provident  clasps  of  labourers  (who  resort 
to  Friendly  Societies)  is  now  as  goo<l  as  those  of  the  Atnicablo 
Insurance  Otlico  in  (he  last  ccntuiy.  Tliai  Society  is  sup* 
)>ose<l  not  to  havo  been,  in  former  times,  so  careful  in  tho 
selection  of  lives  as  the  luodern  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  Tliis  was  probably  the  cose,  though  another  circum* 
sUnce  may  huve  operated  still  inure  on  tho  table.  Up  to 
the  year  1808,  or  thureabuuts,  no  lives  older  than  Ai  were 
aken  ; so  (hat,  while  tho  registers  of  the  E<iuiiahle  Society 
havo  been  consUioUy  recruited  with  scleclea  lives  fimn  4o 
to  €0.  as  Well  as  at  the  lower  ages,  those  of  the  Amicable 
Society  have  nut  had  the  same  advantage  alxive  the  age  of 
4a.  We  think  however  that  much  of  (he  difference  between 
the  two  arises  from  the  earlier  |>eriod  winch  thu  tables  of  tho 
latter  Society  represent. 

That  tho  life  of  a Chelsea  pensioner,  who  is  presumed 


to  be  a worn-out  soldier,  should  be  better  than  that  of  the 
must  provident  class  of  labourers,  may  seem  startling  at 
first ; but  it  must  be  obsunred  that  this  is  only  after  ibu  age 
of  40 ; and  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  hangs  upon 
another  which  it  is  essential  to  notice. 

Let  us  compare  tho  relative  lives  of  the  young  and  old  in 
the  different  tables;  that  is,  for  instance,  dividing  (lie  life 
of  a person  aged  20  into  lUOO  parts,  we  dsk  how  many  such 
ports  there  are  found  in  the  life  of6U.  Ranging  the  results 
in  order  of  magnitude,  tre  find  that,  the  life  of  20  being 
1000  in  every  tabic,  (be  lifu  of  60  is  os  follows: — 

P:  503  t:  348  R.  355 

LI.  429  Hh,8*i5  F:  354 

T:  396  G:  875  Cc  845 

Nn.  395  r.  372  A:  342 

g:  393  Oo.  360  £:  333 

To  show  that  this  distribution  does  not  arise  the 
method  uf  funning  the  lublcs,  we  have  put  the  comma  after 
all  symbols  of  taides  formod  from  bunahregisters  (except 
tho  Carlisle,  wbich  has  been  in  every  point  too  carefully 
cutTccted  to  allow  it  to  rank  in  method  of  formation  with 
the  rust)  and  subject  to  errors  uf  population,  and  the  colon 
aftiir  those  tables  which  Iiavc  been  formed  in  such  a (Ban* 
ner  that  no  erroni  of  the  preceding  kind  can  appear.  It  will 
then  readily  be  seen,  as  a guneral  result,  that  old  life  it 
rulativuly  longest  in  those  tables  in  which  life  in  general  ii 


* Mr.  L4tblKirk'«  eermipd  toM*  (’l.iLr.  Tset  Kn.,  * PiuH)Aati.rrv')  wouVit 
hare  be«i,  yrarcraUtt.  Iiut  lh«  meao  limlmu  b nut  comptiUNl. 

t Funo»t  Rime  yr'an  ajci..  frum  Uui  rxperirnca  of  lh»  Society,  which  hat 
ciiiwaduaec  1706.  Their  rvepnk  bwircT*r  cut  oaly  1m  Mid  t»  bcfiB  froia 
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ftbsolutely  shortest,  and  that  table*  formed  from  female  life 
exclusively  hold  a mean  rank.  Wo  have obser^'ed  the  same 
thing  in  many  other  tables,  and  we  think  a general  expla- 
nation can  be  given  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirers 
ornature  (many  of  them,  at  least)  formerly  included  savage 
life  in  their  paneg>rir*.  and  contrasted  the  uniform  go^ 
shape  and  activity  of  many  wild  tribes  with  the  frer^uent 
deformity  and  debility  of  the  civilised  roan:  this  opinion 
however  has  declined  since  it  was  remarked  that  such  uni* 
formity  of  strength  was  probably  a consequence  of  its  being 
impossible  for  a disabled  or  weakened  indivnlual  to  subsist 
where  the  highest  strength  and  activity  are  required  to 
procure  common  necessaries.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  take  place  with  regard  to  mortality : where  tlie  pre* 
disposing  causes  of  death  are  strung  and  inadequately  met, 
the  weaker  constitutions  swell  the  table  of  rooriality  at  llie 
younger  ages,  leaving  a relatively  stronger  cla.ss  to  face  the 
chances  of  more  advanced  life.  Thus  in  (he  case  of  a dis- 
abled soldier,  ho  who  can  last  to  60  is  half  as  good,  in  point 
of  duration,  as  he  was  at  20 ; while  the  insurer  in  the 
Equitable  is  only  one*tbird  as  good  relatively,  and  abso- 
lutely not  nearly  so  good  as  the  funner. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  female  life  is  better  than 
male,  from  every  comparison  of  the  preceding  tables,  and 
almost  at  every  age.  To  compare  tno»e  durations,  let  us 
suppose  ten  individuals  at  every  age  in  T and  t,  R and  r, 
G and  g.  If  we  then  take  the  united  amounts  of  their 
average  lives  from  15  to  B5,  we  find  that,  one  age  with  aiio* 
ther,  and  for  equal  numbers  of  moles  and  females  similarly 
distributed. 

For  1000  vearsoffKing  William's  Tontine  1104lYears  of 
male  life  tlieret  Chester  Tables  . . lU2r  female 

are  in  the  iGoterninent  Tables  .1163)  life. 

There  appears  then  to  have  been  a slight  increase  in  the 
comparative  goodness  of  female  life : from  which  those  who 
admit  It  mu.il  conclude  that  improved  medical  science  and 
greater  accessibility  of  comforts  lengthen  the  life  of  females 
mure  than  (hat  of  males.  At  any  rate  the  other  extreme  is 
tolerably  well  proved  by  foreign  tables,  Belgian  and  Swedish 
(we  have  none  in  this  country  to  settle  the  point),  namely, 
that  when  the  lives  of  women  are  employra  in  laborious 
occu^wtions  in  the  open  air,  they  are  materially  shortened  in 
duration.  In  Belgium  the  lives  of  women  living  in  the 
country  are,  on  the  whole  population  in  the  country  (mostly 
labourers,  of  courseX  shorter  than  those  of  men ; while  in 
the  towns  they  are  longer,  the  proportion  above-mentioned 
being  that  of  KiOO  to  IU71. 

On  the  mortality  of  the  infant  periorls  of  life  there  is  but 
little  information.  AM  tables,  except  the  Government  An- 
nuitants, unite  in  showing  that  the  value  of  life  improves 
up  to  a period  which  dimrs  in  different  tables;  being  six 
years  of  aee  in  the  Northampton  Table,  and  five  in  the 
Carlisle.  With  respect  to  the  Government  Table  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  years  of  life  are 
small,  and  also  that  all  the  lives  are  selected.  If  then  it  ho  . 
more  easy  to  select  the  best  lives  from  among  infants  than 
from  among  grown  people,  the  anomalv  of  these  tables  is 
explained  ; and  the  explanation  is  not  difficult  to  adroit,  if 
we  remember  that  the  selection  is  made  in  most  cases  by 
the  relations  of  the  party  selected,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
both  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  infhnt  (generally  more 
marked  than  that  of  a cmwn  person)  and  the  longevity  of 
ita  ancestors.  We  consider  the  Carlisle  Table  to  contain, 
at  this  time,  tlie  best  information  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  years  of  discretion,  for  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Carlisle  Table  is  more 
likely  to  represent  truly  the  very  old  periods  of  life,  not 
from  any  g^ter  quantity  of  materials,  but  from  a belter 
theory  having  been  appU^  in  their  formation.  It  has  lieen 
very  common  to  end  tables  with  the  oldest  lives  observed  in 
them:  thus  the  Equitable  Table  ends  at  97,  because  the 
latest  of  the  deaths  fr-om  which  it  was  formed  (5144  in 
number)  took  place  at  that  age.  This  is  not  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  a pair  of  dice  having  been 
thrown  a large  number  of  times  (say  10,000k  M should  be 
inforred  that  no  runs  of  doublets  should  ever  be  calculated 
on  of  longer  duration  than  those  observed  duhog  the  course 
of  the  throws.  In  the  case  of  the  dice  we  can  calculate 
beforehand  what  was  the  chance  oflongor  runs;  and  in  the 
table  of  morUHty  we  have  no  d priori  calculation,  but  only 
obaemtion  of  instances : this  throws  a difficulty  in  the  way, 


but  that  difficulty  is  not  properly  met  by  exclusion  of  all 
that  has  not  happened  as  impossible.  For  the  calculatkms 
connected  with  annuities,  &c.  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
becauwi  ca.scs  rarely  occur  m which  the  purchasing  parties 
arc  above  KO;  at  which  age  the  chance  of  living  twenty 
years  is  mi  small,  that  it  would  not  much  atfcct  (he  pecu- 
niary results  if  those  who  could  get  over  the  poriorl  between 
PO  and  100  years  were  afterward*  supposc<l  to  live  for  ever. 
But  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  laws  of  tho  dura- 
tion of  life,  such  termination  of  the  tables  at  the  oldest  age 
of  observed  death  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  published  (‘ComparativeView  of  In- 
stitutions fur  the  .Assurance  of  Lives'  London,  1826 ; Table 
XIU  Ap|iendix,  from  Easton's  Human  Lnnffrtity,  Salis- 
bury, 1799)  a table  formed  from  1751  ]K‘rsons  who  attained 
tho  age  of  11)0,  which  wo  subiuin,  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  correspond  with  tnoso  given  beforo 
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TTiis  (able  is  (he  necessary  consequence  of  that  very  Urgu 
amount  of  dubious  testimony  which  exists,  in  various  plai>e*. 
upon  instances  of  particular  longevity.  Looked  at  sepa- 
rately. there  are  no  means  of  refuting  anyone  instance;  but 
their  united  effect  is  beyond  mil  <rediDility.  Theagosof 
many  of  these  ]iarties  must  have  been  ascertained  l>y  ih^ir 
own  statements  of  tho  earliest  public  events  within  their 
memory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  old  persons  fre- 
quently confuse  what  they  have  heard  talked  aliout  in  their 
iiifkncy  with  what  they  have  seen  themselves.  Thoro  is 
also  a natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  great  age.  Enoui;U 
however  remains,  when  every  possible  altowmnce  has  been 
made  fur  error,  to  show  that  the  remaining  life  of  a person 
ageil  1 00  years  is  not  so  very  small  as  it  is  gtaarmlly  believed 
to  be ; and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  25  yemr*  of  (be 
('arlisle  Table  arc  no  exaraeradoii.  but  really  considerably 
short  of  the  actual  law  w^cb  prevails  among  the  ruiddle 
cla'isc*  of  society. 

MORTAR.  Common  mortar  is  thn  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  stones  or  bricks  of  a building  to  cement  them 
together,  and  thus  cause  them  to  retain  their  places  and 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  edifice.  Mortar  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  lime  and  siliceous  sand,  the  first  being  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  or  slacked  lime:  the  sand  is  used  of 
ditferent  degrees  of  fineness.  Tho  bardnesa  which  mortar 
acquires  i*  owing  to  tho  gradual  coo%*enion  of  the  hydrate 
of  limo  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  takes  place  very 
slowlv  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  at- 
raosplicrc ; in  this  state  it  adbem  very  firmly  to  the 
particles  of  silica  diffused  through  it,  and  both  are  strongly 
united  with  the  material  employed  in  the  building. 

In  order  that  this  change  may  occur  with  advantage, 
certain  conditions  aro  requisite:  if  the  mortar  dries  too 
quickiv,  the  carbonate  formed  will  remain  muoh  divided^ 
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ami  will  not  acquire  the  iiercsaary  ailhcsivc -properly  ; if, 
oit  the  other  haml.  the  mortar  be  placed  under  water,  a por- 
tion of  the  hme  will  i^radualty  dissolve,  what  remains 
will  become  carbonate  with  great  dilKculty.  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  be  isolated.  If.  on  tlm  contrary,  the 
mortar  be  lung  kept  moist  and  cxposc'd  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic and  gas  acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  lime,  the 
water  of  which  hocoracs  gradually  satuiutcd  with  it.  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  lime,  it  is  converted  into  on 
almost  crystalline  carlMmatc,  in  successive  portions  or  layers, 
and  these  ailhero  with  great  force  to  the  particles  of  sand. 
It  follows,  from  what  has  Won  statcil,  that  ImiUlings 
orccted  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  are  le^s  stable  than 
those  which  are  coiislruclisl  later  in  the  year;  but  it  is  to 
bo  observed,  that  during  frost,  owing  to  the  frtMJzing  of  the 
water,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  slopped, 
but  the  solidity  of  the  mortar  is  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
or  crj'stallization  of  the  water. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  employed  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation ; those  most  commonly  u.scd  arc 
said  to  he  a bushed  of  limo  to  a bushel  and  a half  of 
sand ; but  where  lime  is  dear,  the  quantity  used  is  fr^ 
quently  smaller.  The  methoil  of  making  the  rooUar  is 
pcrfoctly  simple ; the  lime  is  cither  first  slacked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  then  the  sand  and  more  water  are 
mixed  with  it.  or  the  lime  and  sand  are  first  mixed,  and 
water  is  adde<l  to  them  in  the  requisite  quantity. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  extreme  liardneis  of  an* 
tienl  mortar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  secret  method  was 
adopted  in  its  preparation  ; but  the  fact  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  mendy  referring  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  long  exposure  which  it  has  undergone  in  considerable 
inaises  bu  given  it  the  oppurlumly  of  slowly  acquiring  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  upon  which  its  liardnesa  and  du- 
rability depend.  It  is  to  Im  observed  that  liino  which  is 
not  sutficiently  burnt,  or  lime  which  has  l*cen  slacked  by 
the  moisture  which  it  has  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, cannot  form  good  mortar;  the  fiist  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  rcciuUito  to  regain 
slowly  from  the  air.  and  the  latter  has  re-a^uired  it  under 
circumstances  which  diminikU  instead  of  increase  iho  solidity 
of  the  mortar. 

When  limestones  contain  considerable  portions  of  silica 
and  alumina,  they  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years 
ht^ntuUe  lime,  and  the  mortars  made  with  tlicm  are 
called  hydraulic  mortars.  Of  these,  l*arker'a  i-cmenl  is  a 
well  known  kind : it  will  set,  as  it  is  termod,  or  boromo 
solid,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  oithor  in  tho  air  or  under 

water.  In  France  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has  been  prepared, 
and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The 
limestone  from  which  barker's  cement  is  made  contains 
about  62  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  C of  carbonate  of 
iron.  16  of  silica,  5 of  alumina,  6 of  water,  and  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

MOKTAH.  a vessel  in  which  subatancci  arc  cither 
reduced  to  fragmoiits.  pulverised,  or  dissolved  by  beating  or 
trituration  with  a pestle.  Mortars  are  made  of  different 
materials  and  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  u«e 
to  which  they  are  to  be  aoplied.  For  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing  largo  ma~'<jkiuto  smiiler.or  fur  pulverising  ores,  metals, 
and  coarv  or  henvy  matters,  a largo  cast-iron  mortar  with  a 
pestle  of  tho  Same  material  is  generally  preferred:  it  is 
place<l  tipon  n Mock,  tho  pc»lle  being  alUcned  to  a spring, 
which  greatly  rohevt-ji  the  operator.  Mortars  made  of 
Wedgcwiiod  or  stono  ware  are  extensively  employed  fir  pul- 
wrising.  mixing,  and  dissolving,  and  they  arc  generally  useil 
by  and  clicroisls  in  ph'paring  medicines.  In 

•oroo  ca-.-  i glass  mortars  are  used,  but  this  is  only  for  solu- 
tion or  mixing,  and  not  for  pulverising. 

For  nice  ebomical  uses,  such  ns  tho  reduction  of  sub- 
Btanros  to  ftno  powder,  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  mortar  is 
use4  fve  being  taken  that  the  mortar  it  of  a sufllcicnlly 
hard  material  to  prevent  abrasion  by  the  suh^ance  pulverised 
in  it. 

MORTA'RA,  Tlio  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  torri- 
toriet,  north  of  tho  Po,  forms  port  of  tho  ^reat  plain  of 
l^mbanW.  and  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Novara,  on  tho 
west  by  Vcrculli,  on  tho  south  by  tho  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  Alessandria,  and  on  the  oast  by  the  Ticino,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Milanese  territory.  The  Agugna  and 
tho  Tcnloppiu,  both  allluents  of  tho  Po,  cross  the  pro\  ince 
from  north  to  south,  llic  Wogth  of  tlic  province  is  26  miles 
ixom  cast  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  alraut  32  miles  from 


north  to  south.  The  products  of  the  country  ore  rice.  earn,. 
Indiau  corn,  wine,  and  silk;  there  ar;  also  pastures  forisUltt. 
Tills  district  was  fonuerly,  and  i»  slill  now  occasioualty. 
called  Loinellina,  from  the  sioall  town  of  I.ome11o.  It  coca- 
Btituted  a fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  marquisate. 
lliu  towns  are,— 1.  Mort&ru,  with  4000  inhabitants;  2, 
Vig^vano,  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  a bishop’s  see,  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  manufactories  of  gauze,  hols,  and 
soap,  a poorhouse  and  workhouse  oiKMied  in  1832.  and  12,000 
inhabitants.  (Neigebaur,  Ct^endario  Sardo.) 

MORTARS  are  piuces  of  ordnance  which,  compared  with 
guns,  are  very  short,  and  which  ore  employed  to  throw 
shells  or  carcasses  at  considerable  elevations  (generally  at 
46^*,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  70^),  in  order  that  the  mis- 
silo  may  range  to  a great  distance,  and.  by  falling  nearly 
vertically  upon  the  object  (a  barrack,  roagaziue,  or  case* 
mate),  may  crush  it  by  the  momentum  acquired  in  descend- 
ing. Mortars  are  either  of  iron  or  brass ; they  rest  upi>a 
solid  boils,  and  the  trunnions  or  cylinders  upon  which  they 
turn,  in  giving  the  required  elevation,  are  placed  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  piece.  A mortar  platform,  in  a bat- 
tery, should  be  very  strong,  in  order  that  it  may  bear  tho 
great  recoil  or  shock  of  tho  piece  when  fired ; and  it  should 
DC  carefully  laid  in  a horizontal  position. 

The  calibres  of  mortars  in  the  British  service  arc  4|. 

8,  10,  and  13  inches.  All  these  different  kinds  of  mortars 
are  used  on  land,  and  tho  two  lost  are  also  employed  in  tlm 
navy;  but  in  this  latter  service  tlic  pieces  arc  about  16 
inches  longer  than  the  land-scrv’ire  pieces  of  the  bauiu 
calibre.  The  two  first  are  sometimes  called  royal  mortars. 

By  varying  the  charge  of  powder  in  the  same  inortur.  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a particular  elevation  whicli, 
with  each  charge,  gives  a longer  range  than  is  obtained 
from  an  equal  charge  at  any  other  elevation.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  elevations whichgivc  the  longest  raiigea 
differ  much  in  two  mortars  of  different  calibres,  but  of  like 
proportions,  even  when  charged  with  quantities  of  powder 
iH-aring  the  same  proportion  to  the  weights  of  tho  shells. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  mortars  were  employed  in  the 
year  1493.  at  ibo  siege  of  the  castle  of  Naples,  but  on  iio> 
other  ground  than  a statement  that  artillery  of  considerable 
magnitude  was  conveyed  into  Italy  with  iho  army  of. 
Charles  Vlll.  In  1688  however  the  use  of  mortars  must, 
have  been  well  known  ; since,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ‘Cob 
lo(|uies  of  Tartaglia.*  which  was  publi.^hra  in  that  year,  thw 
method  of  filling  and  projecting  carcasses  is  fully  describe<l: 
and  it  appears  that,  m the  same  year,  shells  were  thru  va' 
from  ordnance  at  the  sioge  of  Warhtendonk.  [Bomh.}  Pjnl- 
hot  shot  were  thrown  from  luorlars  at  the  siege  of  Bre  meti. 
by  the  Swedes,  in  1666. 

The  first  artillerists  were  somewhat  capricious  'm  the 
formation  of  their  great  ordnance;  and  among  the  various 
kinds  which  they  devised  may  1^  mentumed  what  were 
called  Partridge  morlars.  These  had  one  great  central  bore 
fur  the  reception  of  a shell ; and  about  it,  on  tho  fac*  of  the 
muzzle,  were  sunk  thirteen  chambers,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a grenade.  Tlic  shell  and  grenades  were  discharged 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  air  they  must  have  appeared 
like  a (light  of  birds;  from  which  circumstance,  no  doubt* 
the  name  of  the  mortar  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  engineer  Coehorn  invented  a small  mortar 
for  throwing  grenades  into  the  covered-ways  of  plaru^ 
They  were  capable  of  being  carried  about  and  served  by  ore 
man ; consequently  they  could  be  readily  brought  up  \n  a 
convenient  spot,  and  rapidly  fired  whon  it  was  intended  to 
drive  the  defenders  from  behind  the  parapets.  In  the  Fevtw-L 
service  P/erriers  (small  mortars  loaded  with  &tones)aie  stiU 
employud  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1 771  an  experiment  was  tried  at  Gibraltar  oa. 
the  discharge  of  atones  from  an  excavation  in  tho  rock.  Ttie 
figure  of  tho  excavation  is  a parabolic  conoid,  whose  axis  i« 
4 feet  long,  and  who<^  diameter  at  the  muzzle  is  3 fccL  Ii 
was  charged  with  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  1470  stones  : and, 
on  tho  explosion  taking  place,  nearly  one-fourth  oi  the 
stones  wore  projected  to  the  distance  of  1 00  yards.  There 
arc  several  roek-mortam,  as  they  are  called,  at  Malta,  aiirl 
such  may  on  some  occasions  bo  useful  for  the  dcfuDce  of  a 
pass. 

MORTGAGE.  A general  notion  of  a mortgage  may  be- 
collected  from  the  following  passage  in  Littleton  ($  332)„ 
who  treats  of  mortgages,  as  then  in  use,  under  the  gener^*. 
bead  of  estates  upon  condition 
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* If  a feoffment  l«?  ma«lc  upon  such  comlition,  that  if  the 
feoffor  pay  to  the  feaffee,  at  a pertain  day.  40/.  of  money, 
that  then  the  feoffor  may  ro-enler,  See.,— in  ihis  case  the 
feoffee  is  called  tenant  in  morgage,  which  is  as  much  to 
say,  in  French,  ns  moriga^^;  and  m I^tin,  mortnum  va- 
dtum.  And  it  scemeth  that  the  ranse  why  it  is  called  mort- 
gage is,  for  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  feoffor  will  pay,  at 
the  (lav  limited,  such  sum  i»r  not:  and  if  he  doth  not  pay, 
then  the  land,  winch  is  pul  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  is  taken  from  him  for  ever,  and  so 
dead  to  him,  upon  condition,  &r.  And  if  hu  doth  pay  the 
money,  then  the  pledge  is  dead  os  to  the  tenant,’  &c.  . 

Tho  money  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  feoffor  must  be 
Jitipposed  to  be  money  borrowed  from  the  feoffee,  or  the 
nmount  of  a debt  due  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  though 
Littleton  does  not  expressly  say  so.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  contract,  if  tlio  feoffor  or  the  feoffor’s  heir  did  not 
pay  the  money  at  the  lime  appointed,  the  land  became  the 
ol^olute  property  of  the  feoffee. 

Tho  murtuum  vadium  of  GlanvUlo  (l>ook  x.)  is  evidently 
a different  thing  from  tho  morfuum  vadium  of  Littleton, 
and  Glanville’s  explanation  of  the  term  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  bis  mortnum  vadium,  than  Littleton’s  is  to  the 
mortgage  which  he  describes.  ‘When  an  immovable  thing, 
MysOlanville.  ‘ is  put  into  pledge,  and  seisin  of  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  creditor  for  a definite  term,  it  has  either 
been  agreed  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  pro- 
ceeds and  rents  shall  in  tiie  meantime  reduce  the  debt,  or 
that  they  shall  in  no  measure  be  so  applied.  The  former 
agreement  is  just  and  binding;  the  other  unjust  and  dis- 
honest,  and  is  that  called  a mortgage,  but  this  U not  nro- 
hibited  by  (he  king's  court,  although  it  considers  such  a 
pledge  as  a species  of  usury.’  (Beames*  Truntl.) 

Littleton  describes  tho  old  and  strict  law  of  muricage  ; but 
the  courts  of  equity  gradually  introduced  such  mo(iincations 
as  to  convert  a mortgage  from  ilsantient  simplicity  into  a very 
artificial  and  complicated  arrangement.  A mortgage  is  a 
contract,  and  therefore  requires  two  persons  at  least,  one  of 
whom  borrows  and  the  olner  lends  money.  The  borrower 
is  the  owner  of  land  which  he  convcy.'i  or  transfers  as  a se- 
curity to  the  lender  of  tho  money:  the  borrower  is  calletl 
the  mortgager,  and  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  Tlic 
whoU  transaction  is  properly  termed  a mortgage ; but  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  simply  to  the  debt.  Thn  nature 
of  this  contract,  as  it  is  now  understood,  will  best  appear 
from  a brief  enumeration  of  the  essential  terms  of  the  in- 
strument called  a mortgage  deed.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, the  case  nf  a mortgage  in  feo  may  be  taken  as  the 
example ; and  the  remarks  which  follow  must  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  that  doscription  of  mortgage. 

The  instrument  of  mortgage  is  a deed  indented.  It 
commences  by  reciting  that  the  mortgager  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  tho  lands  which  it  is  intended  by  the  deed  to 
convey  to  the  mortgagee,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has 
agreed  to  lend  him  a certain  sum  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lands.  It  is  then  declared  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  agreement,  the  mortgagee  has  paid  to  the  mortgager 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  (the  mortgagee)  has  agrcecfto 
lend.  The  mortgager  then  conveys  to  the  mortgagee  ami 
his  heirs  tho  lands  in  question,  with  a condition  that  if  the 
mortgager,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
shall  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
money  Arrowed,  with  interest  for  tho  same  at  the  rate  in 
the  instrument  mentioned,  upon  a future  day.  which  is 
named  in  the  deed  (gonerallr  a year  from  (he  date  of  tho 
mortgage  deed),  without  any  (deduction  or  abatement  what- 
socver.tne  deed  shall  then  cease  and  be  void  to  all  intenisand 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this  conveyance  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  promises  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  principal 
money  Arrowed,  and  interest  on  tho  same,  at  the  rate  and 
At  Uie  time  before  mentioned  in  the  instrument;  and  he 
also  covenants  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  that  he  has  full 
right  to  convey  the  lands  in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  previous  part  of  tho  instrument.  It  is  further  agreed 
that,  aAerthe  mortgager  slmll  have  failed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  money,  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  be- 
fore agreed,  the  mortgag<H2,  his  heira,  or  assigns,  may  take 
poasossion  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  use  and 
enjoy  them,  and  take  the  rents  and  profits,  without  any  hin- 
drance or  interruption  from  the  mortgager,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tor*, administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons. 
It  if  alio  provided  that  untd  the  mortgager  shall  have  made 


such  default  in  payment  os  aforesaid,  he.  his  heirs,  or  as- 
signs. shall  hold  and  enjoy  and  receive  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  tlic  lands  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  from 
the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  In  many  mortgage 
deeds  it  is  also  provided,  that  if  the  principal  money  and 
interest,  or  ony  part  thereof,  are  not  paid  at  tho  time  agreed 
on,  the  mortgagee  may  sell  tho  mortgaged  lands  (giving 
proper  notice  to  the  mortgager  of  such  his  intention,  if  no- 
tice is  provided  for  by  the"  instrument) : it  is  also  proviiled 
that  after  paying  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  andout  of  any 
rents  or  profits  which  he  may  have  received  from  tho  lands, 
the  costs  and  cxiiciises  of  (he  sale,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  sale,  and  retaining 
what  is  due  to  him  for  principal  and  interest,  the  mortgagee 
must  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  as  ho  or  they  shall 
direct.  In  deeds  which  contain  a power  of  sale,  it  is  usual 
to  insert  a proviso,  that  such  power  of  sale  is  not  to  destroy 
or  prejudice  the  mortgagee's  right  of  foreclosure. 

These  arc  the  essential  parts  of  a mortgage-dcei],  which 
is  varied  according  to  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
which  the  mortgager  conveys  to  the  mortgagee,  and  accord- 
ing to  tho  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  By  the  execution 
of  tlic  deed,  tlie  estate  of  the  mortgager  in  the  lands  mort- 
gaged is  conditionally  transferred  to  tlie  mortgagee,  buttlie 
mortgager's  estate  is  not  forfeitcl  till  he  makesdcfuult  in  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed  and  interest  at  the  time  named 
in  the  deed.  The  money  borrowe<l  is  however  seldom  paid 
at  (he  time  agreed  on,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
mortgager’s  estate  is  forfeited  by  his  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
dition, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  legal  owner 
of  the  land,  or  of  such  estate  in  it  as  was  convoyed  to  him. 
lie  can  then  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gager, if  the  mortgager  is  in  possession  of  ilio  land,  without 
giving  him  notice  ; and  he  can  do  this  even  before  (lefault  in 
payment,  unless  it  is  ogreed  by  the  mortgage-deed  that  tho 
mortgager  shall  remain  in  poiscssiun  till  he  makes  default, 
and  a clause  to  this  effect  is  commonly  inserted  in  tho  deed. 
AAer  the  mortgage  is  made,  the  mortgagor  cannot  make  :i 
lease  of  the  lands  without  the  mortgagee’s  consent,  for  ho 
has  no  interest  in  the  land  out  uf  which  he  can  create  a 
legal  estate ; and  if  any  such  lessee  gets  possession  of  the 
land,  tlic  mortgagee  may  eject  him.  But  tho  lessen  who 
claims  by  a title  prior  to  the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the 
mortgage  tixinsaction,  though,  affer  default  is  made  and  he 
has  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  he  is  hound  to  pay  to  him 
the  future  rents  and  (hose  which  are  then  due. 

I'herc  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  the  mortgager  in  possession  and  the  mort- 
gagee ; and  this  relation  has  been  supposed  to  be  tiiat  of 
tenant  and  landlord,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  varying  accord- 
ing os  we  contemplate  it  before  or  after  default.  But  this 
seems  an  erroneous  view  of  tho  legal  effect  of  tho  contract, 
and  the  supposition  of  a tenancy  is  perfectly  useless  for  tho 
explanation  of  the  rights  either  of  tho  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, which  arc  determined  by  tho  insinimenl  of  mort- 
gage, and  by  the  wull-cstablished  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  in  matters  of  mortgage. 

From  the  time  of  default  being  made,  the  several  inte- 
rests of  tho  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  must 
be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
ecpiity.  "When  the  morigageo,  hy  default  of  the  mort- 
gager, has  become  the  absmute  legal  owner  of  tho  lands,  the 
mortgager  possesses  what  is  called  the  equity  of  redomi>- 
lion.  This  equity  of  redemption  is  considorerf  by  court.s  of 
equity  as  an  estate  in  the  land:  it  may  be  devised  by  the 
mortgager,  and,  in  case  of  his  intestacy,  it  will  descend  to 
his  heir;  it  may  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  mortgaged;  it  is 
subject  both  to  dower  (in  e»juily,  by  3 and  4 W.  1 V.,  c.  105) 
and  curtesy;  and  it  may  bo  settled  like  a legal  estate. 

By  a recent  statute  (1  Vic^  e.  28),  made  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  (he  statute  of  limitations  (3  & 4 W.  I V.,c.  27), 
it  IS  enacted.  That  any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under 
any  nioriittgoof  land  (as  defined  by  the  la.si-mcritioned  act) 
may  make  an  entry  or  bring  nn  action  at  law  or  suit  in 
equity,  to  recover  such  lanil,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  next  after  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cqial  money  or  interest  secured  by  such  mortgage,  altbotigh 
more  than  twenty  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  lime  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  briiiE  such  actiun 
or  suit  in  equity  shall  have  first  accrued.  Thi.s  art  was 
passed  to  protect  the  mortgagee  who  allows  the  mortgager 
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to  continue  in  pouei&ion  of  tho  land  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  i 
rents  and  profits ; and  it  securei;.  to  him  bU  rights  for  twenty  { 
years  after  the  la>il  payment  of  principal  or  interest  by  the  ' 
mortgagor.  By  tho  3 & 4 W.  IV.,  c.i7,  when  a mortgagee  < 
has  gut  possession  of  the  land  or  r<H:eipt  of  the  pn»nts,  tho  | 
mortgagor,  or  the  person  claiming  through  him,  can  only  i 
bring  a suit  to  ruloom  the  lands  within  twenty  years  next 
after  the  commencement  of  such  po^ses'iion  or  receipt,  or  | 
within  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  mortgagee  , 
or  the  pi>rsun  claiming  through  him  last  acknowtcdgul  in  ' 
writing  to  the  mortgager,  or  some  person  claiming  his  j 
estate,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  mortgager  or  person,  ins  title 
of  mortgager  or  right  tu  rcdoiuption.  Tlic  mortgagor,  or  the  ' 
person  claiming  under  biro,  may  therefure,  at  any  time  ! 
within  the  limits  above  iiamed,  tender  to  the  mortgagee  his  > 
principal  money  and  interims!,  and  claim  a reconveyance  of  , 
the  lands ; uud  if  the  morigagee  will  nut  accept  the  tender 
and  reconvey,  the  mortgager  may  com|K?l  him  by  filing  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  his  lands. 

A mortgagee  can  tran&fer  hU  mortgage  to  another.  The 
transfer  or  assignment,  as  it  is  generally  called,  consists  of 
two  parts  expri*ssed  in  one  deed,  the  transfer  of  the  debt, 
and  the  conveyance  of  tho  land,  which  is  the  security  for 
the  debt.  If  the  mortgager  is  not  a party  to  the  assign- 
ment, the  assignee  takes  the  mortgage  exactly  on  the  terms 
on  which  tho  a->signur  held  it  at  the  time  uf  the  aasignmunt. 
Ifthercforc  the  mortgager  should  happen  to  have  paid  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt,  the  asj»ignee,  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  him,  must  submit  to  allow  such  payment 
in  diminution  of  the  original  debt  which  the  assignor 
affected  to  assign  to  him. 

Though  the  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgager’s  default  in 
payment  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  has  the  abso* 
lute  legal  estate,  he  is  still  cunsidcreil  by  courts  of  erjuity 
^<mly  to  hold  it  as  a security  fur  his  debt.  The  legal  estate 
in  tne  land  will  descend  to  tlic  mortgagee’s  heir,  or  will  pass  , 
by  hit  will,  if  duly  executed ; but  the  heir  or  devisee  takes 
only  the  legal  estate  in  the  land,  and  tho  money  nr  debt  : 
(as  a general  rule)  belongs  to  the  mortgagee's  aJminiatrator 
or  executor.  ( 

If  the  principal  money  and  interest  arc  not  pid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mort^gec  may  file  a bill  of  torcclosure  1 
against  the  mortgager,  uy  such  bill  the  mortgagee  calLt 
on  the  mortgager  to  redeem  his  estate  furthwith,  by  pay-  | 
mont  of  the  principal  money,  interest,  and  costs  ; and  if  the  i 
mortgager  does  nut  du  ibis  w'ithiu  tho  time  named  by  the  ' 
decree  of  the  court  (which  is  generally  within  six  munihs  ’ 
after  the  master  in  chancery  lias  made  his  report  of  what 
is  due  fur  principal,  interest,  and  costs),  he  is  fur  ever  fure^ 
closed  uml  burred  of  his  equity  of  re«lemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land  in  tHjuily,  as  he 
was  bemre  at  law.  If  the  money  is  paid  at  the  lime  numod, 
the  roorigagee  must  reconvey  the  land,  and  deliver  up  to 
the  mortgager  all  the  deeds  aud  writings  in  his  pivsseasiun 
relating  to  the  land. 

If  buth  the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  arc  living  at  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  redeemed,  and  nothing  has  been 
dune  by  either  parly  to  assign  or  transfer  his  interest  to 
any  other  person,  the  transaction  is  a very  simple  one  : the 
mortgager  pays  his  debt  and  interest,  and  the  mortgagee 
reconveys  the  lauds.  The  sctlleoient  of  accounts  between 
the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  may  be  rendered  more 
dilficult  by  the  circumstaneu  of  the  mortgagee  having 
rccoive<l  the  rents,  for  which  the  decree  for  redemption 
provides  that  he  must  account.  It  may  however  haupon 
that  tho  mortgager  or  mortgagee  is  dead,  or  that  they  bate 
severally  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the  lands,  or  all  these 
events  may  have  happened,  which  renders  tlia  scUloinent 
much  more  complicatciL 

To  take  the  case  of  mortgager  and  mortgagee  being  dead. 
As  every  mortgage  transaction  implies  a debt  from  the 
mortgager  to  tbc  mortgagee,  which  he  is  bound  to  pay, 
even  if  there  are  no  covenants  for  payment  in  the  mort- 
gage-deed, it  follows  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  | 
law,  his  personal  estate  is  in  the  firttl  instance  liable  to  pay  | 
the  mortgage  debt,  unless  he  has  bv  his  will  made  a ditver- 
eni  proYi^Mm  for  payment  of  it.  Thus  the  heir  or  devisee  | 
of  the  equity  uf  redemption  may  be  entitled  lo  call  on  the  i 
administrator  or  executor  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  Ifl 
however  the  lands  in  question  were  not  mortgaged  by  the  | 
intestate  or  devisor,  but  the  wjuity  of  redemption  descendwl 
or  was  de\  iscd  tu  him  from  or  by  the  mortgager,  or  if  ho  ( 


purchased  the  equity  of  redemption,  his  personal  estate  is 
not  liable  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt;  but  the  person  who 
derives  his  title  to  the  land  from  such  intestate,  devisor,  or 
purchaser,  must  take  it  subject  tu  the  burden  uf  the  mort- 
gage debt. 

When  a mortgage  deed  contains  a power  of  sale,  which 
is  exercised  in  the  lifetime  of  tho  mortgager,  the  surplus 
money  is  personal  estate;  but  if  the  side  u uflectud  aAer 
the  mortgager's  death,  llio  money  belongs  to  his  heir  or 
the  devisee  of  the  lands. 

The  person  entitled  to  receive  the  debt  is  the  administra- 
tor or  executor  of  the  mortgagee  ; for,  as  already  observe^!, 
the  land  is  only  considercci  os  a security  for  the  debt,  which 
the  mortgager  has  bound  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  to  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  ad- 
mimstralorv,  and  assigns.  Thus  whether  tho  niortgagco 
dies  without  having  or  niter  having  assigned  his  mortgage, 
the  money  is  a debt  due  to  the  personal  representative  of 
the  mortgagee,  or  to  his  assignee,  or  to  tho  personal  ropru- 
sentativu  of  tho  assignee,  if  tho  assignee  is  dead.  When 
the  debt  is  received  by  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it. 
the  person  who  has  tho  legal  ownership  of  tho  land,  whether 
ho  he  heir  or  devisee,  is  bound  to  convey  it  to  the  person 
who,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  becomes  entitled  tu  tho 
legal  ustaiu.  In  such  case,  on  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  it,  the  heir  or  devisee  is  by  a fiction 
converted  into  a trustee  for  the  person  entitled  to  the  land. 
The  mortgagee  may  however,  by  express  declaration,  con- 
vert the  mortgage  debt  into  land  (according  to  tho  technical 
expression),  and  make  it  pass  os  land  by  his  will ; in  which 
case  the  devisee  will  have  the  same  title  to  the  money  as  he 
would  have  had  to  the  land  if  it  had  been  absolutely  the 
property  of  the  mortgagee. 

When  the  mor^ager  has  mortgaged  his  equity  of  rDdeoi)v 
lion  (which  ho  may  do  os  often  as  ho  pleases),  every  new 
mortgagee  has  his  claim  on  the  lunu  as  a security  lor 
his  debt,  occordlng  to  tho  order  in  which  his  rourtgagu 
stands.  This  is  the  general  rule  ; but  it  is  subject  to  vurtuus 
e\cc{>tiims,  which  dcqvend  on  purticulur  cirruinstancoa.  Tlius 
a mortgagee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  will  bo  postponed, 
as  to  his  security,  to  a subsequent  mortgagee  wlio  has  ad- 
vanrod  his  money  without  notice  of  the  prior  murtgage,  if 
such  subsequent  mortgagee  should  bo  able  to  obtain  the 
legal  estate. 

If  a second  mortgagee  obtains  tlio  title-deeds  uf  the 
estate,  tins  will  not  give  him  a preference  ovi^  a prior  U'gal 
inurtgagee,  unless  the  prior  mortgagee  has  parted  with  or 
failed  to  get  pu>^‘ssion  of  the  tiile-deufls  for  fiaudulcnt  pur- 
poses or  through  gross  negligence.  But  though  the  sei-ond 
mortgagee  has  no  priority,  when  there  is  neither  fraud  iiur 
negligence,  he  will  not  l»  compelled  to  give  up  the  title- 
deeds  tu  the  first  mortgagee,  unless  the  first  murtgageo 
pays  him  lits  debt  and  interest. 

A legal  mortgage  is  cffectinl  by  an  iindmment  which 
transfers  the  legal  estate.  When  a mortgager  makes  a 
secund  mortgage,  and  uses  the  fuim  of  a legal  c;>nve)anee. 
tiiis  also  IS  called  a legal  murtgage,  though  there  is  no  traus- 
fer  of  any  legal  estate,  the  legui  estate  is  already  con 
veyed  to  another  (verson.  Tiiis  kind  of  mortgage  lua)  be 
called  a murtgoge  of  an  equity  of  rcsiemplion,  by  way  of  d.H- 
tinguishiiig  it  from  the  equitable  mortgage  next  mentioned 
An  agreomout  in  wiiling  to  transfer  an  estatu  as  a security 
for  the  repayment  ofa  sum  uf  money,  isealled  an  ef]uitable 
mortgage,  because  it  gives  the  intended  mortgagee  a right  tu 
have  a legal  murtgage.  and  in  a cuurt  of  equity  gives  him 
in  fact  all  the  rights  uf  a legal  mortgagee.  A deposit  of 
tbc  titlo-di-etU  of  an  estate,  or  of  the  copy  of  cuurt  ruU,  us 
a security  fur  a debt  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  ilepo^it,  or 
previously  to  the  deposit,  constitutes  an  equitable  mortgage. 
An  equitable  mortgagee  by  de|>osit  of  title-deeds,  has  a pre- 
ference over  a subsequent  purcbaivcr  or  mortgagee  who  ob- 
tainsthe  legal  estate  wilii  notice  of  tho  equitable  mortgage. 

If  the  mortgager  is  nut  scUed  in  fee.  but  has  only  a limited 
interest  in  land,  as  a lease  fur  years,  tbc  mortgager,  by 
taking  an  assignment  of  the  lease,  becomes  liablu  for  the 
runt,  and  lo  tiie  covenants  contained  in  the  lease,  tliuugh 
bo  has  never  taken  (lossuwiun  of  the  premises  included  m 
iL  The  same  rule  was  for  a time  held  to  apply  to  an 
equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  tillc-doods  [Lease];  but 
in  a very  roceut  case  it  Iiv  been  decided  that  the  equitablo 
mortgagee  is  not  liable  to  such  covenants  [Moore  v.  Choat^ 
6 Suu.,  608 ; and  so  tho  matter  stands  at  present. 
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The  precedinp  remarks  apply  to  mortwces  of  land  only, 
in  whicQ  thero  are  many  peculiarities  which  arise  from  the 
condition  of  legal  ownersnip  of  land  in  this  country.  But 
other  kinds  of  property  may  be  mortgaged,  such  as  chattels 
personal,  a life-interest  in  a sum  of  money,  or  a policy  of 
insurance,  ora  ship,  or  shares  in  a ship.  The  subject  of 
pawning  or  pleilging  of  goods  is  treated  under  Plv.dgs,  and 
also  the  rules  of  tho  Roman  law  as  to  Hypothecs  and 
Pignus.  The  equitable  lien  on  lunil,  which  is  classed 
among  niortguges  by  some  writers,  is  briefly  noticed  under 
Lirn  ; and  mortgages  of  ships  under  Ship. 

No  attempt  has  hero  been  made  to  lay  down  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  applicable  to  mortgages.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  rxiles  would  fill  a large  volume.  The 
oneral  principles  of  all  mortgages  are  however  here  l.tid 
own,  and  the  reader  must  consult  profbssional  books  for 
particular  cases. 

MORTIFICATION  (in  Medicine)  is  the  death  of  any 
tissue.  It  may  occur  fi’om  a variety  of  causes,  as  intense 
intlammaiioii  [Inplaumation],  or  frt>m  anything  which  is 
followed  by  a cessation  of  tho  circulation  of  blood  through 
a part,  as  diseases  of  thb  arteries  and  veins,  the  pressure  of 
lutuouiw  and  foreign  bodies,  excessive  debility,  &e.,  or  from 
any  sudden  and  violent  chemical  or  mochanical  agent,  as 
strong  acids  or  other  coiTosive  substances,  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  violent  blows.  &c.  The  process  of  reparation  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  living  tissues  from  the  dead,  the 
removal  of  the  latter  by  absorption  or  by  being  thrown  off 
externally,  and  tho  granulation  and  cicatrization  of  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  former.  , 

MORTIFICATION.  [Mortmain.] 

MORTIMER.  JOHN  HAMILTON,  an  artist  of  great 
talent  and  of  high  repute  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1741,  and 
was  the  son  of  a miller  who  afterwards  became  a collector 
of  the  customs  at  Eastbourne.  John  was  the  youngest  of  four  , 
children,  and  having  duscorcred  a taste  for  drawing,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  havo  acquired  from  an  uncle  who  wa.s  an  ' 
itinerant  portrait-painter,  ne  was,  at  about  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the 
instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him  however  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  but,  after  having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
his  productions.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an 
mcideiit  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in 
competition  with  Romney,  obtained  from  the  Socnety  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  a premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  of  $t.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred 
guineas.  He  waa  further  avstinguisbed  by  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  Reynold.^,  which  friendship  has  been  attributed 
not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  th«  opposition  of  their  tastes  in 
art.  Certainly  there  was  little  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry 
between  them : Mortimer  was  no  colourist,  and  but  an  In- 
different portrait  painter,  although  ho  produced  many  admi- 
rable heads  and  likenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.  His 
talent  lay  in  dc^ign,  and  in  wild  and  fontastie  quite  as  much 
as  in  historical  subjects.  His  groups  of  bantliltl  are  ma.s- 
(erly;  and  his  ‘ King  John  signing  Magna  Charta,’  'The 
Battle  of  Agincourt,’  &c.,  show  him  to  have  possessed  great 
and  (iriginal  powers  in  the  higher  walk  of  art ; and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. The  ‘ Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness.*  in  the 
great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for 
that  in  Brazenosc  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him. 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic 
mouUt  and  his  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong,  but 
he  greatly  impoired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  culled  free 
living.  About  the  year  1775  his  health  began  to  decline, 
his  former  exuberant  gaiety  abandoned  him,  and  he  became 
altogether  an  altered  man  ; but  though  he  in  some  degree 
recovered,  and  was  able  to  employ  bis  pencil  both  indus- 
triously and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundrefi  pounds 
in  tho  course  of  a single  year,  his  life  was  soon  cut  short, 
for  he  died  on  the  4th  of  Kebrnary,  1779,  in  tho  thirty-eighth 
yeirr  of  his  age.  He  itfas  burfe<l  in  the  church  at  High  Wy- 
combe. near  the  altar;  where  is  his  painting  of  ‘St.  Paul 
preaching  to  the  Britons.* 

MORTMAIN.  By  the  9 H.  III.,  c.  36  (Magna  Charta), 
it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  tho  future 
for  any  person  to  give  his  land  to  a religious  house,  so  as  to 
take  it  back  again  and  hold  it  of  the  house : and  any  such 
gift  to  a religious  house  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
was  forfiiiteu  to  the  lord  of  tho  fee.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
vision ia  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  (he  Ibodal 


tenure ; ond  indeed  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  preamble 
of  the  statute  of  the  7 Edward  I.,  sometimes  entitled  * E)e 
Religiosis,*  as  follows:  'Whereas  of  late  it  was  provided 
that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  tho  fees  of  any 
without  the  licence  and  consent  of  the  chief  lords  (capita- 
lium  dominorum)  of  whom  such  fees  are  immediately  held ; 
and  whereas  religious  men  have  entered  as  well  into  fees  of 
their  ow'n  a.s  those  of  others,  by  appropriating  them  to  their 
own  use  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them 
of  the  gifts  of  others,  by  which  means  the  services  due  from 
such  fees,  and  which  were  originally  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  tho  realm,  ore  unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  chief 
lords  lose  their  escheats  of  tho  same,*  &c.  The  statute  then 
forbids  any  religious  person  or  any  other  to  buy  or  sell 
lands  or  tenements,  or  under  colour  of  a gift  or  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  title  whatever,  presume  to  receive  from 
any  one,  or  by  any  other  means,  art,  or  contrivance,  to 
apl>ropriale  to  him.>k;lf  lands  or  tenements,  so  that  such  lands 
and  tenements  come  into  mortmain  in  any  way  (ad  manum 
mortuani  deveniant),  under  pain  and  forfoituro  of  the  same. 
The  statute  then  provides,  that  if  it  is  violated,  the  lord  of 
wliom  the  lands  arc  hoMctt  may  enter  within  a year;  nr  if 
he  neglect  to  enter,  the  next  lord  may  enter  within  half  a 
year : and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of  full 
age,  within  the  four  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  neglect  to  enter, 
the  king  may  enter. 

The  general  notion  of  mortmain  may  be  collected  from  the 
wonls  of  this  statute,  (he  term  being  used  to  express  lands 
belonging  to  any  corporate  body,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
sole  or  aggregate.  Various  explanations  havo  been  offered 
as  (u  the  rea'-on  why  lands  of  this  description  were  said  to 
be  in  mortmain,  or  in  mortua  manu,  that  is,  in  adead  hand. 
Under  the  feudal  system  lands  held  by  any  corporate  body 
or  person  might  not  inappropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a dead 
band  as  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  os  a corporation  bos  per- 
petual continuance  and  succession,  the  lord  lost  the  profits 
in  bis  lands  which,  under  the  strict  system  of  tenures,  ho 
derived  either  from  the  services  of  the  tenant,  while  alive, 
or  from  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  other  circamstances 
incident  to  such  event.  Accordingly  the  best  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term  seems  to  be  that  offere<l  by 
Coke,  that  ‘the  lands  were  said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to 
the  lords,  for  that  by  alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost 
wholly  their  escheats,  and  in  effect  their  knights’  services 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  was  called  a dead  hand,  for  that  a 
dead  hand  yieldeth  no  service.'  Similarly,  the  old  murtuum 
vadium  seems  to  have  been  so  culled,  because  the  land  in 
pledge  was  for  the  lime  dead  to  the  pledger.  [Mortoaoe.] 

Before  the  9th  Hun.  III.,  e.  36,  was  pa^sed,  a roan  might 
give  or  sell  his  lands  to  religious  as  well  a.s  anv  other  per- 
mms.  unless  it  wiu  forbidden  in  the  gift  of  the  lands  to 
himself:  and  accordingly  the  great  lords,  on  making  a 
grant  of  land,  used  to  insert  a clause  prevouting  the  sale 
or  gift  to  religious  and  also  to  Jews : Licitum  iit  donatorio 
rem  ilalam  d.ire  vel  vefidcrc  cni  voluerit,  Cxcepiis  viris 
religiosis  et  .Indcis.  (Braclun,  fob  13.)* 

'Him  statute  of  Edward  1.  prevented  gifts  and  alienations 
between  corporate  Ixxlies  or  persons  and  others,  but  it  was 
eludet!  by  a new  device,  apparently  invented  by  the  clergy, 
and  probably  most  used  by  tho  religious  houses.  These 
bodies,  pretending  t title  to  the  land  which  they  wished  to 
acquire,  brought  an  action  for  it  by  a Priecipo  quod  reddat 
against  (lie  tenant,  who  collusively  made  default,  upon  which 
titc  religious  house  had  judgment,  and  entered  on  tho 
land. 

The  statote  of  the  1.3  Edward  I.  (Westminster.  2),  e.  32, 
provided  against  these  recoveries  of  lands  obtained  by  col- 
lusion ; for  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  default  made,  it 
should  be  inquired  whether  the  demandant  had  any  right 
in  bis  demand  or  not ; and  if  the  demandant  wero  fbuna  to 
have  no  right,  the  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  tho 
lonls  mediate  and  immediate,  similarly  as  wo.s  provided  by 
tbe  previous  statute  of  Edward  1.  Another  provision  of  this 
statute  (e.  .13)  furnishes  curious  evidence  as  to  the  devices 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. Tho  words  of  the  enactment  wilt  best  explain  the 
allusion Forasmuch  os  many  tenants  set  up  crosses  or 
permit  them  to  bo  set  up  on  their  tenements,  to  the  preju- 

* Tiorr  (art  ' Mutlmalo thU uaapi|^  'LHtnm 
Mya. ' (/uanv  ir  it  tbtxilil  tioi  b«  rfffnafa.tlom'C.’  8i>eh  a bluu<W 
mifhi  hare  htro  avovlrd  by  lookius  at  ibo  vrqpiiAl,  or  mt|hi  hsTv  been  rat- 
ie<Mcrea  wltlMail  dolus  So, 
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dice  of  their  lonlg,  in  order  that  the  tenant*  roay  defend 
themselves  bv  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Huspitallera 
against  ihc  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  it  is  enacted,  that  such 
tenements  be  forfeited  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enacted  elsewhere  with  res(>ect 
to  tenements  alienated  in,mortmain ’(do  tenementis  aliena- 
tis  ad  mortuam  manum). 

Various  other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
wanl  I.  and  Edward  111.  relating  to  mortmain ; but  the  next 
important  statute  is  lhatofthe  IS  Richard  Il.,c.S.  Ascor^ 
poralioiis  could  not  now  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gift.  ! 
ieaho.or  recovery,  they  had  contrived  another  new  device,  said  . 
to  be  mainly  the  invention  of  or  mainly  practised  by  cccle-  I 
siastical  bodies  or  pereons.  The  device  consisted  in  this:  ' 
the  lands  in  ({ucstion  were  conveyed  to  some  person  and  his  | 
heirs  to  the  use  of  tho  ecclesiastical  body  or  person  and 
their  or  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  legal  estate  was 
not  in  the  |>osscssion  of  those  who  could  not  legally  hold  it, 
hut  in  a person  who  had  such  legal  capacity  ; and  the  use 
or  profit  of  the  land,  the  Iwneflcial  interest  in  it,  wa.s  se- 
cured to  the  oeclosiuslical  body  or  person,  contrary  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  previous  statutes,  though  not  contrary'  to  their 
expressed  provisions.  The  statute  of  Richard,  after  declar- 
ing that  this  use  was  also  mortmain,  further  declared  all 
such  conveyances  to  be  void,  and  that  the  lords  might 
enter  on  lands  so  conveyed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  statulo  De  Rcligiosis.  This  distinction  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land  into  the  legal  and  benefleial  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  like  distinction  in  the 
Ibunnn  law  between  Quiritarian  and  Ronitarian  owner- 
ship, which  is  bneliy  and  distinctly  expressed  by  Gains 
(ii.  -lU). 

Tliough  the  statute  Dc  Religiosu  was  in  its  terms  com- 
nrehensivo  enough  to  include  all  alienations  to  corporate 
iMKlies  or  persons,  it  is  clear  that  this  statute  was  raiiinly 
directed  against  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
ecclesiastical  corporations  were  more  numerous  than  any 
other,  and  had  been  more  active  in  getting  lands  into  their 
hand>.  This  statute  of  Richard  11.  however  expressly  extends 
the  statute  De  Rcligiosis  to  lands  purchased  to  the  use  of 
gilds  or  fraternities;  from  which  it  has  licen  inferre<l  that  the 
duct  fine  of  murimam  bad  not,  before  the  <latc  of  this  statute, 
applied  to  gilds  or  fralcniilics.  The  statute  De  Rcligiosis 
is  by  this  statute  of  Richard  II.  expressly  declared  to  apply 
also  to  what  uu  now  call  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
statute  places  such  bodies  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  ihe  purchase  of  lands,  with  ‘people  of  religion.' 
If  such  bodies  as  these  had  been  considered  within  the  sta- 
tute De  Rcligiosis,  it  seems  clear  from  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.  that  their  acquisitions  of  land  had  only  re- 
cently become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem 
expedient  to  make  a special  declaration  by  statute  as  to 
them. 

A statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  (2.1  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10),  com- 
monly called  an  act  against  superstitious  uses,  u perhaps 
hardly  a statute  against  mortmain  in  tho  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  statute  cnacttxl  that  feoffments,  fines,  recove- 
ries, and  other  estates,  made  of  lands  and  hereditaments  to 
the  use  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  gilds,  fraternities,  com- 
inunalties,  &c.,  cnictcd  and  made  of  devotion  or  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  without  any  cor|>oration,  or  to  uses  for 
per|H‘tual  obits,  or  a continual  serx'ice  of  a priest,  were  de- 
clared to  be  void  os  to  such  giftx  as  were  made  aAor  the 
first  of  March  in  the  year  in  which  the  statute  was  passed, 
for  any  term  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  creation  of 
such  uses.  From  the  words  'by  common  consent  of  the 
people,  without  any  cor|)oration,*  it  can  hardly  bo  inferred 
that  a numberof  iiiilividuals  could  take  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion without  being  incorpoiated,  as  some  writers  suppose ; 
for  ' to  take  by  pi'rpotual  succession  without  being  incorpo- 
rated ' involves  a contradiction.  Nor  can  the  statute  be 
cemstrued  as  odmitiing  by  implication  such  a power  of  per- 
])clualsucce^sion  in  unincorporated  iiulividuals.  The  statute 
destroys  all  such  estates  and  interests  in  land  as  in  any  way 
or  bvnny  (lersons  weie  held  to  the  use  of  the  eslablislunents 
or  collections  of  individuals  menlioncd  and  described  in  tho  | 
statute.  I 

Tho  subsequent  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.  (2;  H.  VIII.,  c.  28;  31  II.  VIII..  c.  13  ; 37  H.  VIII., 
c.  4),  together  with  tlvo  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  (|  Kdw.VI.,  c.  14),  put  an  end  to  religious  houses 
and  many  other  establishments  which  hail  been  the  special 
objects  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  su{>erstitious  uses. 


The  consideration  of  wlrat  are  now  legally  called  supet- 
stitious  uses  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  Uses,  Su- 
perstitious AMO  Charitable. 

The  king  could  always  grant  a licence  to  alien  in  mort- 
main, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  he  could  remit  the  forfeit- 
ure consequent  upon  alienation,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
himself;  but  sucli  remission  could  strictly  only  affect  his 
own  rights,  and  not  those  of  the  mesne  lords,  unless  they 
also  consented.  It  was  the  practice,  before  the  king 
granted  his  licence,  to  sue  out  a writ  of  ad  ound  damnum^ 
in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  maile  and  the  king  informed 
what  damage  himself  or  ollicni  might  sustain  from  the 
licence.  This  practice  however  fell  into  disuse  long  before 
the  statute  of  the  7 & 8 Will.  111.,  c.  37,  which  authorises 
the  king  to  grant  to  any  |iersuii  or  porstms. corporate  or  not, 
licence  to  alien  in  mortmain,  and  to  purcha.se  and  hold  in 
mortmain  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  that  such  lands 
shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiluriL  When  a licence  to  hold 
lands  in  mortmain  is  granted,  it  generally  specifics  the 
amount  in  value  of  tho  land*  to  l>c  hold  by  the  corporation 
to  which  it  is  granted ; and  if  the  corporation  sliould  bo 
ever  found  to  acquire  lands  beyond  this  value,  such  lands 
are  forfeited  to  the  lord. 

Until  the  statute  uf  9 Geo.  II..  c.  3C,  presently  mentioned, 
though  lands  could  not  be  aliened  in  mortmain,  yet  cer- 
tain gifts  to  corporatu  bodies  wore  held  good.  Thus,  if  a 
feolTment  was  made  to  a dean  and  chapter  to  ))erfurm  a 
charitable  use  (within  the  4.1  Elix.,  c.  4),  it  was  good,  though 
they  could  not  be  seised  to  another's  use;  and  a devise  to  a 
college  to  a charitable  use  within  this  statute  was  also  good. 
(Hob.,  136;  1 Lev.,  284.) 

The  staiutc  of  the  9 Geo.  II.,  e.  36.  is  now  commonly, 
though  not  correctly,  allied  the  Statute  of  Mortmain.  It 
applies  only  to  England  and  Wales.  1 1 is  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to 
restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  the  same  become 
iimheiiablc.’  The  provisions  and  object  of  this  eiioclroent 
cannot  be  olberwi.«i  expressed  than  by  staling  the  first  sec- 
tion at  full  length;— ‘Whereas  gifts  or  alienations  of  lands, 
tencment.<«,  or  iKreililameiits,  in  mortmain,  are  prohibited 
or  restrained  by  Magna  Cbartu  and  divers  other  wholesome 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  common  utility  ; 
nevertheless  this  public  mischief  has  of  late  greatly  in- 
creased by  many  large  and  improvident  alienaliuns  or  dis- 
positions made  by  l.iiipm.^bing  or  living  persons,  or  by  other 
persuns,  to  Uses  mlU^l  charitable  uses,  to  take  place  after 
their  death,  to  the  disherison  of  their  lawful  heirs  : for  re- 
medy whereof  l>e  it  eiiacterl,  that  from  and  after  the  24ili 
day  uf  June,  1736,  no  manure,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  ad- 
vowsons.  or  other  hereditaments,  ror|M>real  or  incorporeal 
whatsoever,  nor  any  sum  or  imms  of  money,  goods,  chattels, 
stocks  in  the  public  funds,  securities  for  money,  or  any 
other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  laid  out  or  disposed 
of  in  the  nurrliase  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hcrtnlita- 
roents,  shaU  be  given,  grunted,  alicne«l,  limited,  released, 
transferred,  assigned,  or  appointed,  or  any  ways  conveyed 
or  settled  to  or  upon  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  public  or 
corporate,  or  otherwi-v;  for  any  estate  or  interest  whatso- 
ever, or  any  ways  charged  or  encumbered  by  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  in  trustor  for  the  benefit any  cha- 
ritable uses  whatsoes’cr,  unless  such  gift,  convcyaiu’e, 
appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such  lands,  tencmcnls,  or 
hereditaments,  sura  or  sums  of  money,  or  personal  estate 
(other  than  stocks  in  Ihc  public  funds),  be  made  by  di^  in- 
dented, Sealed,  and  delivered,  m the  presence  of  two  onnoro 
credible  wiincHses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  least  lieforc 
the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (including  tho  days  of 
execution  and  death),  and  be  enrolled  in  Uis  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  months  after 
the  execution  thereof;  and  unless  such  slocks  be  trans- 
ferred in  the  public  books  usually  kept  fur  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  ut  feast  before  tbe  death  of 
such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  of  the  transfer 
and  death) ; and  unless  tbe  same  bo  made  to  lake  eflect  in 
possession  for  the  charitable  use  inteiidc<l  immediately  from 
the  making  thereof,  and  bo  without  any  power  of  revocation, 
j rescrx’ation.  trust,  condition,  limitation,  clause,  or  agreement 
( whatsoever,  for  the  benefilof  the  donor  or  grantor,  or  of  any 
person  or  persons  claiming  under  hinu’  Tho  act  provides 
that  what  relates  to  the  time  Iwfore  the  grantor’s  death  for 
sealing  the  deed  and  making  the  tmm-fer  shall  not  extend 
to  any  purchase  to  lie  made  really  and  bona  fide  for  a full 
and  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at  or  before  tbe 
making  of  such  conveyance  or  transfer  without  fraud  or 
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enllusion.  The  two  universilie*  of  Oxford  ami  Cambriilge, 
and  the  colleges  witltin  them,  were  excepted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton.  Winchester,  and 
Wesirainstcr,  but  in  favour  of  the  scholars  only,  were  also 
excepted.  This  act  limited  the  number  of  advowsnns 
which  any  «>Ilcge  or  house  of  learning  (before  referred  to 
in  lliB  afi)coul(i  hold;  but  this  restriction  was  removwl  by 
the  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  By  the  5 Geo.  IV.,  c.  39,  the 
British  .Museum  is  cxccptcd  from  the  statutes  of  mortmain  ; 
and  various  other  public  bodies  have  been  in  like  manner 
excepte<l  by  act  of  parliament.  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  this  act,  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has  prevented  a large 
amount  of  property  from  being  given  to  charitable  uses. 

A licquest  of  money  fur  charitable  purposes,  to  arise  from 
the  Kile  of  land,  is  void  ; or  of  money  due  on  morigagoa  ; 
or  of  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a chapel ; or  of 
money  to  build  a chapel,  unless  some  land  already  in 
mortmain  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest; or  of  mortgages  both  in  fee  and  for  yeara;  or  of 
money  tu  be  laid  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  act  can 
only  be  called  a Mortmain  Act  with  any  propriety  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  corporate  bodies,  and  even  with  regard  to  them 
with  no  strict  propriety,  inasmuch  os  the  Mortmain  Acta 
were  intended  to  prevent  corporate  bodies  holding  lands  to 
their  own  use.  or  to  prevent  other  persons  holding  them  to 
the  use  of  corporate  bodies.  The  act  is  in  fact  intended  to 
limit  llie  power  of  giving  property  for  charitable  purposes 
to  any  person  or  persons,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Mortmain  Act,  if  we  consider  that  many  gifts  of  land  for 
charitable  purposes  were  not  considered,  before  the  passing 
of  tliis  act,  as  within  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  history  of  mortmain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  country.  The  jealousy 
which  all  mankind  feel  against  rich  and  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  who  are  combineil  in  a perpetual  brotherhooil  and 
fraternity,  and  the  constantly  increaHing  wealth  and  {>ower 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  this  country,  doubtless  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  passing  of  the  uiiactmcntt  called 
the  statutes  of  mortmain;  and  this,  itidependcnily  of  the 
solid  reasons  against  such  bodies  having  large  possessions, 
so  lung  os  the  strict  system  of  tenures  continued.  In  modern 
times,  when  the  lord  can  lose  nothing  by  land  being  con- 
veyed to  a corporation  or  to  a charitable  u»e,  except  the 
remote  contingency  of  escheat,  a new  notion  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  restraints  upon  such  transfers  or  gifts  of  land, 
which,  ns  I.Ard  Hardwicke  expressed  it,  was  this:— ■ 

‘The  mischief  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  the 
Mortmain  Act  (as  appears  from  (he  recital,  and  which  is 
agreeable  to  (he  title)  was  tu  restrain  the  disposition  of 
lands  whereby  (hey  become  inalienable.’  In  another  place 
he  observes  that ' the  particular  views  of  the  legislature  were 
two:  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land  and  real  property 
from  being  alienoil,  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act ; tho 
second,  to  prevent  persons  iti  their  last  moments  from  bcin^ 
impoBcil  on  (ogive  away  their  real  estates  from  theirfarn.,  es. 

it  will  be  perceived  that  (he  provisions  of  the  act  very  im- 
))crfccily  correspond  with  this  explanation  of  its  object.  Thus 
money  may  be  given  by  will  (if  unaccompanied  with  a direc- 
tion tu  lay  it  out  in  land)to  an  eleemosynary  corporation  which 
U empowered  to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  and  it  may  belaid  out 
in  land,  or,  if  necessary,  a licence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  The  judicial  exposition,  that  money 
given  by  will,  to  orise  from  the  sale  of  lands,  is  within  the 
act,  involves  a direct  contradiction;  it  beinjj  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  mode  of  donation,  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  the  land  shall  not,  so  far  as  the  donor  can  prevent  it, 
come  into  hands  in  which  it  will  be  inalienable. 

The  act,  which  is  but  a clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
position of  it,  arc  in  fact  directed  against  gifts  for  charitable 
uses;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  of  the  imjtolicy 
of  allowing  lands  to  be  for  ever  set  apart,  or  'locked  up,’ 
had  also  some  influence  on  the  legUlaturc.  If  this  however 
had  been  tho  leading  idea,  a i\*peal  of  the  statute  which 
allows  tho  crown  to  grant  a licence  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main would  have  been  a proper  addilion  to  the  act.  Hut 
the  legislature  or  tho  promoters  of  the  a«.:t  were  apparently 
anxious  to  find  out  some  reason  or  excuse  for  passing  such 
an  act  in  a country  where  gifts  for  charitable  uses  have  been 
so  long  eiitablisUed  and  approved  by  popular  opinion.  The 
exceptions  made  in  this  act  ui  favour  of  tho  universities  and 
colleges  also  show  that  there  was  a party  in  tho  legislature 
strong  cnougli  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  act  being 
extended  to  those  &>rporate  bodies. 
y.  C,  No.  965. 


It  should  l>c  Iwmo  in  mind  that  the  terms  charities  and 
charitable  have  a legal  meaning  very  differeat  from  the 
popular  mt'aniug  of  the  term  charity. 

The  great  amount  of  nrnpeviy  m England  au<l  Wales 
which  is  appropriated  to  cimritublo  uses,  ami  the  importance 
of  many  of  those  eslablishmonts  which  are  supjrtirled  by 
such  property,  render  it  neccs-sary  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  adminisiralion  of  chanties  in  this  country, 
which  U mast  conveniently  done  under  the  head  of  Usks, 
Chahit.vblk. 

The  term  hf<>rtification  in  Scotland  expresjves  pretty 
nearly  what  mortmain  does  in  England. 

According  to  Stair  (hook  ii.,  tit.  iii.,  39.  ed.  Brodie),  * in- 
fi'flnients  of  mortified  lands  arc  those  which  arc  granted  to 
tho  kirk  or  other  incorporation  having  no  other  Tfddendo 
than  prayer  and  supplication'i  and  the  like:  such  were  the 
mortiOcationsof  (he  kirk  lands  grunted  by  the  king  to  kirk- 
mcn,  or  granted  by  other  private  men  to  the  provost  and 

firebendars  of  college  kirks  founded  fur  singing ; or  to  ebap- 
ainries,  prcceptones.  altarages,  in  which  the  patronage  re- 
mained in  the  mortiflers.’  The  act  of  1587,  c.  29,  passed  in 
the  tdeventli  parliament  of  James  VI.,  began  by  reciting 
that  the  king  * and  his  three  estaites  of  parliament  perfitcly 
understood  the  greatest  part  of  his  proper  rent  to  have  bene 
given  and  disponed  of  auld  to  Abbaies,  Monasteries,  and 
utlicris  persons  of  Clergie,'  &c. : it  further  recited  that  * his 
Ilicnos,  for  the  great  love  and  favour  quhilk  hebcaris  to  hit 
subjectes,  was  nawaies  minded  to  greeve  them  with  un- 
profitable taxations  specially  for  bis  royal  support.’  Tho 
act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  ‘ founde  maist  meote 
and  exne<]ient  that  he  sail  hare  recourse  to  his  awin  patri- 
inonic  disponed  of  before  (the  cause  of  tho  disposition  now 
ceasing)  as  ane  helpc  maist  honorable  in  respect  of  hiraselfe 
and  least  grievous  to  hU  people  and  subjectes.'  The  act 
then  proceeded  tu  unite  and  annex  to  the  crown  (with  the 
exceptions  afler  specified  in  the  act)  all  the  lands,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  cccicsiastiral  and  religious  personages  therein 
meniioned.  This  act  w.os  in  cIToot  more  extensive  than  the 
simibr  acts  of  Henry  VTII.  in  England. 

Since  tho  Retbrnialion,  lands  given  in  Scotland  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  arc  given  to  the  trustees  of  tho  charity,  to 
be  held  either  in  blanch  or  feu  holding.  (Bell’s  Die/,  of  the 
Iaiw  r,f  SmtlandJS 

MORTON.  JAMES  DOUGLAS.  Fourth  EARL  OF.  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  a younger  son  of  the  great  family 
of  Angus,  which,  besides  other  honours,  had  more  than 
once  held  the  oirice  of  lord-high-chanccllor  of  Scothind,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus  with  Margaret 
of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  had  recently  been 
brought  into  intimate  conn'ertion  with  Henry  VIII.,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above 
earl,  being  second  son  of  the  earl’s  younger  brother,  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich.  These  two  brothers  had 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  for  power 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V.;  and  on  the  earl’s 
fall  in  1528,  Sir  George  tieil  and  remained  an  exile  during 
the  remainder  of  James’s  reign.  Ho  then  returned  to  bis 
native  country,  and  in  1543  was  appointed  a privy-counsellor 
to  the  Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncer- 
tain, the  } ounger  son  of  Sir  George  baa  marrie*!  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  James  V. ; and  on  that  occasion 
the  earl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained  a new  reversionary 
clause  to  his  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to  this  for- 
tunate son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Masterof  Morton;  andonhisfather-in-law'sdeath, 
in  1553,  he  became  earl  of  Morton.  Up  to  this  time  he  fol- 
lowed undoubtedly  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  a friend  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  tho  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  His  name  however  docs  not  often  appear  in  tlie 
public  transactions  of  the  period;  and  altheugn  one  of  tlie 
original  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1 557,  yet  afraid  perhaps 
of  the  consequences,  in  a personal  point  of  view',  of  casting 
off  tho  queen  regent,  from  whom  ne  had  already  received 
considerable  favours,  ho  long  held  a doubtful  and  irreso- 
lute couDm.  It  was  this  winch  made  Sadler,  the  English 
envoy,  describe  Morton  as  ‘a  simple  and  fearful  man.’ 
From  the  linio  of  the  queen  re^*nl’s  death  however  that 
description  was  inapplicable  to  him;  and  on  tho  7ih  Janu- 
ary, 1563,  he  wa.s  constituted  lord-hii^h-cliancelior  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  room  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
VoL.  XV.-3  I 
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had  been  the  bead  of  the  Catholic  parly  in  Scotland.  Maiden,  on  the  3rd  June,  1381.  Hia  head  was  placed  on 
He  had  been  only  a few  years  in  that  office  however  when  ho  the  public  gaol ; oml  his  liudy,  after  lyinK  till  sunset  on  the 
was  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and  fly  into  England,  on  occasion  scaflfuld,  covered  with  a beggarly  cloak,  was  carried  by  cum' 
of  Rizzio's  murder,  in  which  cruel  and  lat^css  affair  ho  look  roon  porters  to  llic  usual  burial-place  of  criminals.  None 
an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  remained  in  England,  of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grave — they  did  not 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  till  the  end  of  venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  respect  by  any  ex- 
the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  iti>  pressions  of  sorrow.  Public  opinion  was  unanimous  in  his 
terccssion  of  Rothwell,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all  condemnation. 

the  aid  which  could  be  drawn  together  from  every  quarter.  MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Canler- 
Bothwell  soon  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he  mcdiiate<I  bury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milbuurne 
for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  no  doubt,  his  ready  St.  Andrew's,  in  l>)rseUbire,  and  was  bom  at  Bere  in  that 
acquiescence.  In  this  bowexer  Botkiwcll  was  mistaken;  county,  in  1410.  He  received  his  earliest  education  at  the 
Morton  refused  to  concur.  But  neither  did  ho  inform  abbey  of  Curnc,  whcnco  he  removed  to  Baiiol  College, 
Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measures  to  prevent  its  Oxford.  Of  hia  progress  in  that  university  we  know  but 
being  executed:  and  he  was  otie  of  those  who  subscribed  little,  till  he  became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn.  His 
the  famous  bond,  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the  charge  of  practice  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches  subsequently 
being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to  use  ev  er)*  endeavour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Boun  hier.  The 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this  cardinal,  beside  conferring  upon  him  various  prcfermonls, 
latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious  introduced  him  to  King  Henry  VI.,  who  made  him  one  of 
to  the  nation.  Morion  was  the  great  leader  in  oppoab  his  privy-counsel.  He  adhered  to  this  unfortunate  prince 
lion  to  him:  and  it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  IV. 
lady  of  Lochieven,  that  Mary  was  conducletl  when  she  do-  could  not  but  admire  his  attachment,  which  ho  rewarde<l 
iivered  herself  up  at  CarMry  Hill.  When  Mary  was  by  taking  Morton  into  his  councils.  In  1473  Morton  was 
securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of  appointed  master  of  the  rolls;  and  between  this  lime  and 
Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kin^om,  and  Morton  re*  1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendal  stalls  and  other 
instated  in  the  office  of  lord  chanceUui.  He  continued  in  preferments  in  dinerent  quarters  of  the  kingdom  proves 
this  situation  during  the  r^ncies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  be  was  hckl.  In  1478  Edward  IV. 
Mar.  and  was  indeed  a principal  actor  in  all  matters  of  im-  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  clumoellor  of  England, 
ponance  which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on  Mar's  and  at  hia  death  appointed  him  one  of  his  execulom.  He 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1372.  Morion  was  himself  ap-  was  viewed  in  no  favourable  light  by  Richard  111.,  who,  at 
pointed  regent  of  the  kJngilom.  Here  his  ability  and  vigour  tlie  same  time  that  Lord  Stanley  was  arrested,  gave  Morion 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  esc-apod  however 
rapacity,  and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  appa-  from  the  duke’s  caallo  at  Biccknuck,  and  concealed  himself 
rent  to  all ; he  was  now  at  once  feored  and  hated ; and  find-  for  a time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  ; soon  after  which,  passing  in 
ing  himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  he  conceived  the  disguiM}  to  the  Continent,  ho  joined  the  carl  of  Richmond, 
idea  of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  resigning,  or  rather  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  proposed  iho 
offering  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king’slJarocs  \^I.)  coalition  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  l.anrastor  by  the 
own  hands,  his  majesty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year.  Ac-  marriage  with  the  eldent  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  As  soon 
cordingly  on  the  I2lh  September,  1577.  he  mode  resignation  as  Henry  VII.  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  also  made 
of  his  ofiice,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyl,  Morton  one  of  his  privy*eouns»d,  and  on  the  death  of  Car- 
accepted  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  un-  j dtnal  Bourebier,  in  14o6,  joined  with  the  pope  in  promoting 
expectedly  taken  at  bis  word,  retired  in  a sort  of  pet  to  L-'ch'  him  to  tbo  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  August, 
leven,  which,  ftom  his  formidable  character,  was  then  com-  1487,  if  not  earlier,  ho  was  again  constituted  lord  cnan- 
monly  called  the  Z.(on’riPcn,' and  fiom  this  retreat  he  walched  rcllor.  and  in  I4D3  created  a cardinal  by  )>ope  Alexander 
a fiivourable  moment  to  regain  Ins  poxver.  An  opportunity  VI.  He  died  Sepluinber  15ih,  15U0.  Morton  xras  a man 
presented  itself,  and  he  imme<liately  became  master  botli  of  of  great  talents  loarnin^,  and  probity.  Tho  cut  or  drain 
Stirling  Castle  and  of  Iho  king's  person.  He  then  rcsumeil  finm  Peterborough  to  \\  isbeclie,  known  by  the  name  of 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  Morton's  Leaine,  was  made  entirely  at  hisexpense  while  he 
some  time,  but  at  length  the  king's  new  fax'ouritc.  Cspuxin  was  bishop  of  Ely ; and  tho  opinion  seems  well  founded 
Stewart,  who,  as  Rubortson  says,  shunned  no  action  now-  that  the  English  Life  of  Richard  111.,  usually  attributed  to 
Rver  desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or  favour,  charged  him,  in  Sir  Thumus  Mure,  was  really  written  by  Morton.  (Tanner, 
the  king's  presence,  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Btbl.  Brit.  Ilib.,  pp.  532,  533 ; Bontfiam's  q/"  Klyt 

Damley.  Upon  this  charge  Morton  was  oommitlerl  first  to  4to.,  (jumbr.,  1771,  p.  179'181  ; Chalmers’s  Btog.  Dtcl.) 
his  own  house,  then  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  (‘2nd  Janu-  MORTUARY,  from  the  Latin  mortuarium,  by  our  Saxon 
ary.  1581).  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  wbirli  Lennox,  the  ancestors  called  pul-ycoc,  soul-shot,  or  money  paid  ul  death, 
father  of  Darnley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  every  The  mortuary  was  rcully  a gift  left  by  a man  to  his  parish 
endeavour  in  favour  of  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude  church,  as  a recompense  for  his  personal  tithes  and  ofTer- 
whicb  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  bis  ings  not  duly  paid.  Dugfiale,  in  his  ‘History  ofWarwick- 
enemies  urge  his  destruction : and  being  earned  by  Cap-  shire,’  p.  679,  enturs  minutely  into  the  reason  and  original 
tain  Stewart,  then  earl  of  Airan,  into  Edinburgh,  he  was,  on  occasion  of  such  bequests,  the  earliest  mention  of  which  ho 
the  1st  of  Juno,  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  ami  finds  in  the  ' Council  uf  iEnsbam,’  in  tho  year  10U9.  and  m 
pondoroned.  When  that  part  of  the  verdict  was  reail  w hich,  the  ‘ Laws  of  King  Canute.'  Morluarios  wero  afterwards 
liesidos  finding  that  he  hail  concealed,  found  that  he  was  dislinguisheil  into  dead  uiortuories,  and  mortuana  viva,  or 
also  accessory  to  the  murder,  ho  repeated  the  wonls  with  live  morluarics:  the  funner  consisting  of  money,  or  any 
vehemence,  and  then  exclaimed,  ‘ knows  it  is  nut  so.’  other  goodsor  chattels ; the  latter  of  live  stock : Blount  says 
The  next  morning,  speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  the  second-best  beast,  ailer  tho  first  hail  beon  paid  to  the 
onndomnod,  he  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England,  lord  for  his  heriot.  .After  the  Conquest  we  find  the  mor- 
nAer  the  death  of  Rizzio,  RntbwcII  had  infoVmed  him  of  tuary  sometimes  called  a cort-preteni,  because  tbo  beast 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnley,  which  the  queen,  as  he  | was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  funeral.  John  Arden, 
told  him.  knew  of  and  approved,  but  that  ho  nad  no  hand  in  his  will  dated  4ib  of  June,  17lh  Hen.  VIII.,  savs, ' Item, 
in  it.  And  as  to  revealing  the  plot,  ' To  whom,’  said  he,  I bequeath  for  my  mortuary,  or  cors-prcseiit6,  a black  geld- 
• could  1 reveal  it  ? To  the  queen  ? She  was  aware  of  it.  To  ing  ambling,  that  Almighty  God  may  tho  rather  take  my 
Darnley?  He  was  such  a babe,  that  there  was  nothing  told  soul  unto  his  mercy  and  grace.’  Dugdalo  quotes  several 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again  ; and  the  two  most  anticnl  wills  from  the  time  of  Hon.  HI.  to  that  of  Hen.  V.. 
)K>werfuI  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and  Huntly,  in  which  horses,  caparisoned  and  bearing  the  military  wea- 
were  the  perpetrators.  I foreknew  end  conrealeil  the  plot,  puna  of  the  defunct,  arc  directed  to  be  led  bofiire  the  corpse 
but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I call  God  to  at  his  funeral,  and  delivered  as  inurtuories.  This  was  the 
wiineM,  I am  wholly  innocent.’  Wh»*n  his  keepers  told  origin  of  the  practice  of  leading  horses  at  tbo  funerals  of 
him  that  the  guanls  were  attending,  and  all  was  in  readi-  persons  of  distinction.  Mortuaries,  in  timo,  were  found 
ness,  he  repliiil, ' I thank  my  Oml.  I om  ready  likewise.’  uppressixe  to  tho  yeomanry  and  poorer  inhabitants  of  pa- 
On  the  scaifuld  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his  countenance  rislios:  they  wero  regulated,  and  converted  into  a money 
and  voice  xmallcri'd,  and  after  some  time  S|»cnl  in  nets  of  payment  by  stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.,  chan.  6,  a.d.  1530.  Ken- 
devotion,  ho  wos  beheaded  by  the  iiisirumcat  called  the  nett,  in  the  Glossary  to  hit  ' Parochial  Auliquiiie*,’  says 
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that  a mortuary  wa»  somelimca  paui  to  the  lord  of  a foe,  as 
well  M to  ibo  pricat  of  the  pansh. 

(5k'l(lon,  Hint.  •>/  Tythes,  p.  2B7 ; l>u^d.,  Hi$i.  Wane.,  ut 
aupr. ; Jacob’s  Lait  Diet.;  Mattninf;  and  Bray’s  qf 
Surrey,  i.,  pp.  3d6,  Kennett’s  Paroch,  Antiq.,  i.,  p.  lot, 
and  fjhrsar.) 

MORVKAU.  [Guyton  DK  Morvkau.] 

MOKUS  ALBA,  or  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a native  of 
China,  where  it  forniH  a small  tree,  and  whence  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  westward,  till  it  has  becutne  a common 
plant  ill  most  of  tho  lemporato  parts  uf  the  Old  World, 
fonning  in  the  south  of  Europe  a pollard-tree  by  road  aides. 
Its  leaves  arc  smooth  and  shining,  usually  heurt-shapod  at 
the  base,  and  ou  old  trvos  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young 
vigorous  shouts  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes.  The 
fruit  IS  w hite,  insipid,  and  of  little  value,  except  for  feeding 
poultry;  m this  country  it  is  seldom  fonneil.  It  is  on 
this  species  that  the  silkworm  is  chiefly  fed;  and  in  silk 
countries  many  varieties  are  cullivatud  for  the  purpose,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  much  better  than  others.  The 
common  wild  kind  ia  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as  or 
even  better  than  any  other  kind;  but  as  it  yields  only  a 
small  quantity  of  foliage,  compared  with  other  sorts,  it  is 
principally  employed  as  the  source  of  seeds  from  which 
slocks  are  raised  for  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of 
the  latter  each  silk  country  has  its  own  fancy  kinds,  which 
tburo  would  bo  little  advanlage  in  noticing  here  ; but  there 
is  among  them  an  exception  of  importance,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  boon  cultivated. 
Some  years  since  a mulberry  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  of  the  Philips 
pine  Mulberrv,  the  , real  excellence  of  which  seems  univer- 
sally acknowfedgeil.  It  has  straight  smooth  branches,  oral 
heart-shaped  leaNos  taiiering  to  a point,  thin,  rather  soft,  a 
little  blistered  and  puckered  in  the  middle,  often  drooping, 
and  sometimes  more  than  six  or  even  nine  inches  broad  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  south  uf  France.  It  grows  much 
faster  iliun  the  white  mulberry,  and  strikes  fVuni  cuttings 
a«  freely  as  a willow,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Tho  abundance  of  its  leaves  is  much  greater  than  any  other 
known  variety,  and,  what  is  mo^t  important,  it  is  not  only 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  )>erfectly  agrees  with  | 
them.  Its  culture  is  now  superseding  that  of  all  others  in  ! 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  even  taken  as  a stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  common  white  mulberry,  when  the  latter  : 
is  wished  for.  According  to  M.  Bonafous  this  may  be  dune 
cither  upon  layers  of  the  rhilippine  Mulberry,  headed  down 
to  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  ground,  or  upon  cuttings  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  having  been  grafted : the  young  plants  will  be  five  or 
six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  eir- 
cumfcreuce.  This  mulberry  is  sometimes  called  J/orus  mu/- 
iicaultt. 

In  this  country  the  while  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
suffer  a good  deal  from  our  winters,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivatiou.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
madu  to  introduce  it  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  into 
Great  Britain  ; but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  {lortly  lo  un- 
skilful management,  but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leatoM  in  this  damp  climate,  which  rendered  them  unfit 
for  tho  fuud  of  the  worm.  For  a full  and  excellent  account 
of  tho  varieties,  &c.  of  the  Wliite  Mulberry,  soo  Loudon’s 
Arboretum  Prilarwirum,  voh  iii.,  p.  I34s. 

MORUS  NIGRA.  [Mulberry.] 

MORVAN  or  MORVANT,  LK.  a district  in  France, 
portly  in  Nivemois  and  partly  in  Bourgogne.  At  (his  dis-  | 
irict  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  any  admi- 
nistrattvo  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits:  it  is 
from  16  lo  18  miles  long,  and  10  to  1/  broad.  It  consists 
for  (ho  must  part  of  a ti^le-land  of  granitu  or  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watcrwl  by  nu- 
merous streams.  It  is  barren  on  the  whole,  though  affording 
in  some  parts  goml  pasturage,  on  which  a vast  number  of 
cattle  are  kept:  other  parts  aro  clothed  with  wood,  which 
affords  a great  supply  of  ftiel  for  Haris.  [Atallon.]  Buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  a little  rye  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain 
raised.  Tlietownsof  Avalton,  Saulicu.  and  Chateau  Chinun 
are  within  the  district.  The  Yonne  and  several  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  within  tho  border.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not 
known.  Morvan  is  now  included  partly  in  the  department 
of  Nidvre,  partly  in  that  of  Yonne. 

MORY.^N,  or  MORISON,  FYNES,  was  a native  of 
Lmcolnslnre,  and  burn  in  1^66.  Ho  wrote  an 'Itinerary, 


containing  twelve  years'  travels  through  Germany,  Bohmer- 
land,  Switzerland,  Netherlaod,  Denmark,  Poland.  Italy, 
Turkey.  France,  England  Scuiland,  and  Ireland,  in  3 parts,' 
London,  1617.  fol.  This  work  was  first  wntten  in  I..atin, 
and  then  translated  by  himself  into  English.  It  contains 
some  minute  and  interesting  detads  of  early  English  man- 
ners. He  also  wrote  a ‘ liL-<tory  uf  Ireland,  from  the  year 
1299  to  1603,  with  a short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  from  1169;  lo  which  is  added  a Description  of 
Ireland,'  Dublin,  1735.2  vuU-  8vo.  Hedied  about  IGH. 

MOSAIC,  or  muro  currectiy  MUSAIC  (tbe  term  being 
a corruption  of  Opu$  Mutivum),  a species  of  inlaid  or  tes- 
sellutea  work,  mode  with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  sub- 
stances, generally  either  marble  or  nstural  stones,  or  eUe 
glass  more  or  loss  oiwque,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue 
which  the  subject  may  require.  Tho  former  mode  was  that 
chiefly  emplo)ed  by  the  antients  for  their  coetly  tessel- 
lated pavements,  many  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  aUcovereil  in  this  island,  and  which  prove,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  opulence  and  luxury  m building 
displayed  by  the  Homans  in  this  distant  part  uf  their  em- 
pire; and  further,  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  tlie 
structures,  of  which  they  are  the  remains ; since  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  decoration,  attended  wiui 
such  difficulty  and  tediuusness  of  execution,  and  requiring 
artificers  of  a superior  class,  if  not  artists,  was  nut  intro- 
duced except  in  sumptuous  edifices. 

Mosaics  of  this  description,  that  is,  for  pavements,  gene- 
rally consist  only  of  a series  of  ornamental  borders  enclosing 
one  or  more  cuinpartments  containing  some  figure  or  de- 
vice, or  occasionally  a group  or  subject  Others  consist 
entirely  of  a pattern,  generally  in  two  colours,  sometimes 
in  three — black,  white,  and  red.  Examples  of  pavement 
mosaics  in  each  of  Uieso  modes  have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  and  in  many  of  tbuni  the  borders  very  much  re- 
semble those  upon  Greek  fictile  vases. 

Mosaic  continued  to  be  used  both  for  paTements  and 
ornaiiienling  walls  to  a late  period  in  tho  middle  ages,  and 
was  greatly  practised  in  Byzantine  buildings,  and  by  Byian- 
tme  artists,  who  were  also  employed  in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  opU4  Gr<rcwm,  or  OrtFcanicum.  Hee- 
seiner  gives  in  his  work  many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
among  others  one  from  a pavement  in  the  baptistery  uf  Pisa 
(begun  in  1153),  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  com{>artmenta 
form  precisely  tho  same  pattern  aa  that  of  the  window  in 
the  musiiue  uf  Hakim  at  Cairo,  ropreiwintod  in  the  cut,  page 
383,  in  Moorish  Architecture.  In  the  pavement  toe 
lines  are  a dark  green  on  a white  ground,  and  the  spaces, 

I which  are  perforateil  in  the  window,  are  filled  up  with 
teturtB  of  different  forms  and  colours,  placed  alternately 
upon  a dark  ami  a white  ground. 

Ornamental  patterns  of  a similar  character,  executed  in 
mosaic,  and  l'rv<|uenily  having  a considerable  interralxturo 
of  gold,  were  frui{uont,  and  of  embellishment  thus  executed 
there  arc  splendid  oxaraplos  in  the  cathedral  of  Honrealo 
near  Palermo;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their  geometri- 
cal patterns  ami  devicos  tlmy  display  a taste  very  much  akin 
to  tnat  of  Arabian  architects.  [Moorish  Architecture.] 
Beautiful  specimens  of  decorative  mosaic  or  inlaid  pave- 
ments, in  a different  style  from  the  preceding,  oocur  in  the 
church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florenee,  consisting  of  squares 
flllurl  up  with  bold  fuhsce  or  flower-work  in  black  and  white, 
and  which  again  partake  not  a little  of  the  character  of 
corresponding  decoration  in  tbe  Moorish  and  Arabian  styles. 
Patterns  very  similar  to  those  uf  such  mosaics  were  also 
frequently  employed  for  painimg  walls,  of  which  kind  spe- 
cimcMis  from  tho  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  as  well 
as  others  in  mosaic  in  the  same  building,  may  be  seen  in 
Hesstiiner’s  Araiitche  und  Ait-Jtaiuni$eA§ 

rwiSfeu. 

Something  akin  to  mosaic  or  coloured  inlaid-werk  was 
occasionally  employed  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages  for 
external  decoration  also  ; as  an  instance  of  which  tbe  ^9ade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  may  be  mentioned,  where,  thou^ 
the  pattern  is  chiefly  in  block  and  white,  brilliant  reds  and 
blues  are  intermixod  at  intervals,  a species  of  external  de- 
coration supposed  by  sumo  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  polycJiromy  among  the  Greeks.  [Polt- 
CHHOMY.J 

AUliough  nearly  similar  as  to  tbeir  process,  mosaie  pic- 
tures, especially  Mjrao  of  those  of  later  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a duitiiicl  branch  of  the  art  Whether  actually 
employed  as  pavvineiiu  or  iuserled  in  walls,  lausaies  of  tbe 
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claw  just  described  coDsist  chiefly  of  ornament  and  pattern, 
executed  in  few  and  siroplc  colours,  with  hardly  any  atteropt 
at  variety  of  tints  and  due  graduation  of  tones,  even  in  the 
fl;;ures,  human  or  animal,  oecaaionally  intnxluccd  in  them. 
Tlio  outlines  are  everywhere  distinct  and  hard;  the  joints 
between  the  t'-xseree,  or  separate  pieces  of  material,  plainly 
visible:  in  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at  pictures;  scarcely 
anything  mure,  in  fact,  than  the  suggestions  of  them,  if  we 
may  ao  express  it.  All  these  however  are  rather  proprieties 
than  defe«  ts,  ln*cause  a direct  imitation  of  nature— any  pic- 
ture. according  to  the  motlern  idea  of  the  term — would  be 
a'.logLMher  incongruous  ami  in  bad  taste  applied  as  the  do* 
coiniion  of  a pavement  or  floor.  Even  for  ceilings  they  an* 
objectionable  enough,  but  for  flcKii-s  pictures  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  bow* 
ever  that  mosaic-work  first  suggested  the  idea  of  painting, 
or  of  describing  objects  by  means  of  outline  and  colours 
upon  a plane  surface,  and  confining  the  com)>osition  to 
figures  alone,  without  anv  intermixture  of  pattern-work  or 
aibilrary  ornament;  ami  if  founded  upon  nothing  better 
than  eonjecture,  such  supposition  is  highly  plausible,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  bring  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Further,  such  hypothesis  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  our  finding  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  anlient 

Sainling  which  have  been  presenod  to  us  or  yet  discovered 
ave  in  them  a striking  resemblance  to  the  chamcicr  of 
mosaic,  and  but  a partial  imitation  of  nature,  the  figures 
being  in  many  of  them  upon  a uniform  ground,  and  very 
few  indeed  exhibiting  more  than  a partial  background  and 
a slight  indication  of  di.iiances. 

For  a long  period  after  the  decline  of  the  arts,  mosaic 
painting  coiuinued  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  both  externally 
and  inieroalty.  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  as  for  in-  j 
stance,  on  the  facade  as  well  as  within  the  basilica  of  St.  | 
Mark  at  Venice.  Some  have  supposed  that  such  produc- 
tions were  entirely  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Greek  artists, 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  firmly  maintained  byCicognara, 
who  asserts  that  mosaic  was  practised  by  native  Italians, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  (bo  earliest  Venetians,  and  that 
consei]uently  it  is  altogether  an  error  to  call  Andrea  Tall, 
a Florentine  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
Italian  who  obtained  instruction  in  the  art  from  Greeks 
practising  it  at  Venice.  The  works  however,  both  of  Com 
stantinopolitans  and  Italians  of  those  ages,  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  rude  and  uncouth  in  design,  and  exhibiting 
rei^'  little  of  the  principles  of  painting.  In  fact  they  bear 
a far  greater  resemblance  in  every  respect  to  (he  gloss- 
painting  in  Gothic  windows  than  they  do  to  pictures,  and 
that  species  of  painting  may  itself  ^ termed  a kind  of 
transparent  mosaic-work.  In  neither  case  is  a direct  imi- 
tation of  nature  aimed  at.  but  merely  a sort  of  conventional 
and  more  or  loss  symbolical  re|uesentalion.  The  outlines  , 
are  bard  and  cutting,  the  colours  forcible  and  unbroken, 
nor  is  there  any  cffeci  of  light  and  shade.  Besides  which 
pictorial  imitation  is  further  repudiated  by  (he  figures  bt'ing 
freijuently  represented  ujHm  a gold  ground,  a practice  after- 
wards follow«si  by  some  of  the  earlier  German  painters,  and 
in  the  present  day  in  some  of  tho  modern  frescoes  at 
Munich. 

Piciuret  in  mosaic  arc  comparatively  of  recent  origin, 
dating  not  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  copies  of  ci'lebrated  works  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  were  for  the  first  time  thus 
executed.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  are  facsimiles  of  the  origi-  i 
nals,  and  have  merely  the  effect  of  paintings  produced  in  1 
the  usual  way,  although  attended  w ith  infinitely  greater  ! 
cost,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  laborious  and  tedious  ' 
in  their  nrocess.  As  each  separate  piece  of  glass  is  of  the 
wme  colour  throughout,  the  graduation  of  tints,  the  melt- 
ing off  of  any  one  colour  from  its  highest  light  to  its  darkest 
shadow,  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  immense  mimlier  of 
small  pieces,  of  which  those  contiguous  to  each  other  exhibit 
scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye.  It  is  said  i 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  different  lints,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  methodically  sorted  and  arranged,  are 
requisite  for  this  kind  of  mosaic-work;  the  preparation  of  such 
a palette  therefore,  for  anything  upon  an  extensive  sc  ale, 
must  of  itself  be  a task  of  great  labour  and  time,  as  well  as 
expense;  besides  which  the  execution  is  so  entirely  me- 
chanical, that  it  is  fit  only  for  copyists.  The  sole  advantage 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  cost  attending  it,  is  the 
extmrae  durability  of  the  work  when  once  accomplished, 
as  its  colours  can  hardly  be  changed  by  any  length  of 


time;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  slightest  decay,  or  any  injury, 
except  what  may  hamien  to  the  structure  in  which  it  is  fixed. 
The  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's,  which  are  eh^i  tfoturre  of  their 
kind,  will  la.sl  as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands. 

Similar  mossic  is  frequently  employed,  or  rather  misap- 
plied, on  a miniature  scale,  for  pictures  on  the  hds  of  snuff- 
boxes and  articles  of  that  kind,  or  tablets  in  chimney- 
pieces,  which  are  at  the  best  mere  curiosities  and  very  labo- 
rious tnflus.  tlorentine-icork  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
a species  of  mosaic,  chiefly  used  for  inlaying  or  veneering 
marble  slabs  for  tables,  and  decorative  purposes  of  that 
sort,  upon  a moderate  scale. 

The  recent  adoption  of  asphalt  fur  pavements  may  per- 
haps lead  to  omamcnial  decoration  for  such  purpoiua, 
somewhat  in  tho  stvle  of  mosaic  in  regard  to  patlerns.  The 
floor  of  the  Rotunda  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  thus 
ornamented  in  black  and  while,  with  com]NirtroenU  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre;  and  such  pavements  certainly 
rccomroond  themselves  for  contiervaiorics,  terraces,  &c. 
AUhongli  mosaic  itself  is  by  far  too  expensive  for  any  but 
very  rare  occasions,  tho  effect  of  it  may  be  obtained,  ati'd  the 
lieauty  of  its  patterns  produced,  in  siam-clotli  flooring ; and 
the  same  sl>le  of  design  might  also  bo  shown  in  carpets, 
and  were  these  more  sober  in  their  colours,  and  more  d Can- 
tique  in  their  design,  tho  furniture  and  other  decorations  of 
rooms  would  generally  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage. 

MOSAISK,  or  MOSHAISK,  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
large  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow. btcin,  in  1S20,  assigns  it  lo  the  government  of 
Kaluga;  but  Hassel,  in  1821,  and  all  the  later  authorities, 
place  it  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  It  is  situated  at  thu 
junction  of  the  Moshaiska  and  the  Moskwa.  It  is  chiefly* 
celebrated  for  the  events  which  look  place  in  its  vicinity  in 
1812.  On  the  5th  September  the  French  under  Napoleon 
attacked  the  Russian  army  under  General  Kutusow,  and 
carried  a strong  redoubt  which  was  the  key  of  tho  Russian 
position.  On  the  7lh  was  fought  the  great  battle  in  which 
the  loss  of  both  armies  was  immense  ; that  of  the  Russians 
was  stated  at  3U,bOU  men : the  loss  of  the  French  was  in  all 
probability  at  least  equal ; but  the  battle  opened  to  Napo- 
leon the  way  to  Moscow.  These  two  engagements  are  called 
by  the  French,  respectively,  the  battle  of  Borodino  and  the 
battle  on  theMoskwa:  the  Russians  generally  call  both  en- 
gagements the  battle  of  Borodino.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  occasion;  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  much  handsomer  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  inhabitants,  tbove  4000  in  number,  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE.  [Mozambiqob.] 

MOSASAURUS,  Mr.  Conybearc’s  name  for  a gigantic 
extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  Saurochampta  of  Wogler,  con- 
sidered by  Faujas  St.  Fond  lo  be  a crocodile,  but  whose  true 
position  among  tho  Sauriatis  w'xs  pointed  out  by  Camper 
and  confirmed  by  Cuvier.  liidee<l.  previous  to  their  inves- 
tigations, the  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  Saurian,  known  os 
the  great  animal  of  Maastricht,  and  found  near  that  city  in 
the  calcareous  freestone  forming  the  most  recent  deposit  of 
the  cretaceous  formation,  wa.s  a stumbling-block  to  natural- 
ists, some  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a whale. 
The  zoologists  last  named,  and  especially  Cuvier,  have  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  it  was  a great  marine  nmtile,  and 
very  nearly  aUiol  lo  the  Monitor.  [Monitors.]  The  teeth 
are  without  true  roots,  not  hollow  as  in  the  crocodile,  but 
solid  thruugh'tui,  and  joined  lo  tho  sockets  by  a broad  bony 
basis,  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  the  pulp  from  which 
the  teeth  were  formed,  and  likewise  atlaclicd  to  the  jaw  by 
the  ossification  of  the  pulp  that  had  furnished  the  enamel. 

' I'his  indurated  cajisule.’  writes  Dr.  Bucklatid,  in  hU‘  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,’  ‘ imssed  like  a circular  buttress  arouud  its 
base,  tending  to  nuke  the  tooth  an  msirumcnl  of  prodigious 
strength.  The  young  tooth  first  appeared  in  a separate 
cell  in  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  and  inoNtMl  irregularly  across  its 
substance,  until  it  pressed  against  the  basoof  the  old  tooth  ; 
cauwng  it  gradually  to  become  detached,  together  with  its 
base,  by  a kind  of  niNsrosis,  and  to  fall  off  like  the  horns  of 
a deer.  The  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  arc  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  with  those  in  the  jaw,  and 
renewed  in  like  manner.' 

The  la>t-nicntioncd  writer  places  its  organization  and  iU 
zoological  and  geological  relations  in  so  inioroting  a point 
of  view  in  tho  treatise  above  mentioned,  that  we  select  his 
account  as  tho  Wst  calculated  to  inform  tho  general  as  well 
as  the  philosophical  reader  on  these  poiau. 
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Tb«  geological  epoch  at  vhich  the  Mosasaunis  first  ap- 
peared. seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  long  series  during 
which  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  were  in  process  of 
formation.  In  these  periods  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
aeem  to  have  been  principally  marine,  and  some  of  the  largest 
creatures  were  Saurians  of  gigantic  stature,  many  of  t^m 
living  in  the  sea,  and  controlling  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  then  extensive  tribes  of  fishes.  From  the  lias  upwards 
to  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  Icbth yo« 
sauri  and  Plesiosauri  were  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ; and 
just  at  the  point  of  time  when  their  existence  terminated, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  the  new  genus  Mosa- 
saurus  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  to  supply  for  a 
while  tlieii'  place  and  office,  being  itself  destinorl  in  iU  turn 
to  give  place  to  the  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary  periods.  As  no 
Saurians  of  the  present  world  are  inhabitants  of  the  sen, 
and  the  most  powerful  living  representatives  of  this  order, 
viz.  the  Crocodiles,  though  living  chietly  in  water,  have  ro> 
course  to  stratagem  rather  than  sMod  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  by  which  a reptile,  most  nearly  allied 
to  ihc  Monitor,  was  so  constructed  as  to  possess  the  power 
of  moving  in  tire  sea.  with  sufficient  velocity  to  overtake  and 
capture  such  large  and  powerful  fishes  as,  from  the  enor- 
mous size  of  its  teeth  and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  was 
inleiided  to  devour.  The  head  and  teeth  point  out  the  near 
relations  of  Ibis  animal  to  the  Monitors ; and  tho  propor-  j 
tions  maintained  throughout  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  monstrous  Monitor 
of  the  aniicnt  deep  was  five  and  twonty  foot  in  length,  al- 
though the  longest  of  its  modem  congeners  does  not  exceed 
five  foeU  The  head  here  represented  measures  four  feot  in 
length,  that  of  the  largest  Monitor  does  not  exceed  five  in- 
ches. The  most  skilful  anatomist  would  be  at  a loss  to 
devise  a series  of  modifications  by  which  a Monitor  could 
be  enlarged  to  the  lenuth  and  bulk  of  a Grampus,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  Attea  to  move  with  strength  and  rapidity 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea;  yet  in  the  fossil  before  us, 
we  shall  find  the  genuine  characters  of  a Monitor  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  with  such  deviations 
only  as  tondw  to  fit  the  animal  for  its  marine  existence. 

'The  Mosasaurus  had  scarcely  any  character  in  common 
with  the  Crocodile,  but  resembled  the  Iguanas  in  having  an 
apparatus  of  teeth  fixed  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  placed 
in  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  as  in  many  serpents  and  fishes, 
where  they  act  as  barbs  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  prey. 

' The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  follow  the  character  indi- 
cated by  (he  head.  The  vertebras  are  all  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind  ; being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a ball  and 
sockot  joint,  admitting  easy  and  universal  flexion.  From 
the  centre  of  the  back  to  ibe  extremitv  of  the  tail,  they  are 
destitute  of  articular  apophyses,  which  arecsscntial  to  sup- 
port the  hack  of  animals  that  move  on  land : in  this  respect 
they  agree  with  the  vurtebrea  of  Dolphins,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  tho  power  of  swimming ; the  vertebrse  of 
the  neck  allowed  to  that  part  also  more  hexibility  than  in 
the  Crocodiles. 

' The  tail  was  flattened  on  each  side,  but  high  and  deep  in 
the  vertical  direction,  like  tho  tail  of  aCroowile;  forming 
a straight  oar  of  immense  strength  to  propel  the  body  by 
horizonial  movements  analogous  to  those  of  skulling.  Al- 
though the  number  of  caudal  vertehnn  was  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  Monitor,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  was 
much  diminished  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  tlie  body 
of  each  vertebra;  the  elTect  of  this  variation  being  to  give 
strength  lo  a simrter  tail  as  an  organ  for  swimming;  and  a 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
by  the  long  and  slender  tail  of  the  Monitor,  which  assists 
Ural  animal  in  climbing.  There  is  a fhrlher  provision  to 
givo  strength  to  the  tail,  by  the  cA^rron  bones  being  sol- 
dered firmly  to  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  fishes.’ 

The  total  number  of  verlebita  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Monitors,  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  Tho 
ribs  had  a single  head,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  family  of 
Lizards.  Of  the  extremities,  sufficient  fragments  have 
been  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosasaurus,  instead  of  legs, 
had  four  large  paddles,  resembling  those  of  the  Plesiosau- 
rus and  tho  Whale : one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
assist  in  raising  the  animal  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  breathe, 
as  it  apparently  had  not  the  horizontal  tail  by  means  of 
which  the  Cetacea  ascend  for  this  purpose.  All  those  cha- 
racters unite  lo  show  that  tlie  Mosasaurus  was  adapted  to 


live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  that  although  it  was  of  such 
vast  proportions  comi^red  with  the  living  genera  of  these 
tamilies,  it  formed  a link  intermediate  between  the  Moni- 
tors and  the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to 
find  its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  those  of  any  existing 
Lizards,  or  to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  Saurian^ 
in  which  there  exists  at  this  time  no  species  capable  of  living 
in  the  sea;  it  is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the  analogous 
deviations  in  the  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon,  which  af- 
ford examples  of  still  greater  expansion  of  tbe  type  of  the 
Monitor  and  Iguana  into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  all  these  variations  of  propor- 
tion, wo  trace  the  persistence  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  formation  of  living  genera,  and  liom  tbe  combina- 
tions of  perfect  mechanism  that  have,  in  all  limes,  resulted 
from  their  operation,  wc  infer  the  perfection  of  iho  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and  tlie  im- 
mensity of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever  been  upheld. 

* Cuvier  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus,  that  before  he  had  seen 
a single  veriobra,  or  a bone  of  any  of  its  extremities,  bo  was 
enabled  to  announce  the  character  of  tho  entire  skeleton, 
from  the  c.xamiiiation  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even 
from  a single  tooth.  Tho  power  of  doing  this  results  f^rom 
those  magnificent  laws  ofco-existcnce  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  ooroparalive  anatomy,  and  which-givo  tho 
highest  interest  lo  its  discoveries.’ 


Head  of  MoasMunia  Csmp«n.  (LaccrUziyuiWor  Soniiitsriii^) 

The  noble  specimen  from  which  the  cut  is  taken  was  dis- 
covered in  17^0.  and  is  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  At  the 
capture  of  Maastricht  by  the  French  army  it  was  given  up 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  the  Museum, 
according  to  Cuvier,  by  Goddin,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  that 
town,  which,  in  virtue  of  some  droits  of  the  chapter,  had 
taken  it  from  Hoffman,  of  whose  collection  it  formed  the 
principal  feature.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoneers 
had  directions  not  to  point  their  arlillery  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  in  which  this  preciomt  specimen  was  deposited. 
Casts  are  preserved  in  tho  Hriiish  Museum,  and  in  tne  mu- 
scums  of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Sui^eons. 

Maastricht,  upper  chalk  in  England  (.Man- 
Icll,  near  Lewes),  green-sand  of  Virginia  (Morion),  Sandy 
Hook  and  Woodbury,  New  Jcriiey.  [Maastricht  Rocks.] 

I MOSCHA'TA,  a name  proposed  by  M.  Rcnicri  fur  a 
genus  of  or  soft  ^oa/rMano,  which  a little  resem- 

bles Holotkuria,  and  lives  in  iheseu,  wherein  it  floats  free. 

Example,  Mtmehaia  rhododactyia. 

Z.ora/i/iW.~  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 
MOSCHEROSCII,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a German 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philander  von  Siltewald,  was  born  dth 
of  March.  1600,  at  Willstadt,  a small  (own  in  Hanau-Lich- 
tenberg,  where  his  father  was  preacher.  Respecting  his 
life  few  particulars  of  any  interest  are  known,  for  all  may 
be  comprised  in  the  statement  that,  after  studying  at  Stras- 
burg,  ho  filled  successively  a variety  of  appointments,  until, 
in  1656,  he  was  made  president  of  ilie  consistory  at  Hanau ; 
and  that  be  died,  April  4,  1669,  at  Worms,  while  upon  a 
journey  to  visit  his  son  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

As  a writer  he  obtained  much  popularity  in  his  time  by 
his  'Wiindcrliche  und  wahrbafte  G^icbte  Philanders  von 
Sittcwald,’  in  two  vols.,  1650,  a collection  of  satirical  pieces 
in  the  form  of  visions,  a species  of  fiction  greatly  in  vogue 
at  that  period  as  the  vehicle  of  satire  and  allegory.  Mos- 
cherosen  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  German  Queverlo,  his 
Geriehte  being  to  a certain  extent  a paraphrase  of  the 
Spaniard’s  SueiU»,  with  adaptations  to  tbe  manners  and  foi- 
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Mes  of  his  own  countntnon.  Notwithstanding  too  that 
his  style  falls  short  of  the  concise  terseness  and  energy 
which  mark  his  original,  he  roar  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  German  prnse-wriiers  of  the  sevenleenth  century’, 
giAed  with  great  Iromour,  and  disidaying  not  only  considera- 
ble knowledi'e  of  the  world,  but  also  great  force  of  satire  and 
hdinile,  both  serious  and  comic. 

MO'SCUID^'K.  a faintly  of  ruminant  quadrupols  fami- 
liarly known  as  }fu4k  lieer. 

LinnsuK  delincs  the  genus  Af'/$chui,  which  he  places 
between  Cameltu  and  Cervuit,  umler  his  orler  Pfcora,  as 
having  no  hi»ms,  and  the  unper  canine  teeth  solitary  and 
exseried — ' Cornua  nulla.  l>entcs  I^niarii  superiures  soli- 
tarii  cXAcriL’ 

Pennant,  in  the  Systematic  Index,  gives  it  nearly  the 
aarae  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Deer  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  Curoel  follows  it. 

Cuvier,  in  hts  last  edition  of  the  ' Rdgnc  Animat,’  gives  it 
the  same  position  that  I.inncetis  assigned  to  it;  the  Llamas 
(among  the  Camels)  immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  Deer 
(CVrt'ur,  Linn.)  being  next  in  succession  to  it.  The  French 
xoologist  states  that  the  Musks  are  much  less  anomalous 
than  the  Camels,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  Ruminants 
in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  having  a long  canine  tooth  on 
each  .side  of  the  upper  jaw*,  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally,  in  Imving  in  their  skeleton  a 
sli..'ht  flhula,  which  has  no  existence  in  theCamoU.  He 
addt  that  they  are  churming  animals  in  regard  to  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness.  The  d-stinciion  of  the  exserted  upjwr 
canine  tooth,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  u not  confintKl  to  the 
Musks;  such  a conformation  exists  in  some  of  the  males 
of  the  Cerridef.  the  .Munjak  for  instance. 

Mr.  Swamvon  is  of  opinion  tint  the  ^fo»chi(^fr,  or  Musk 
Doer,  constitute  the  must  aberrunt  gruup  of  the  Ruminants, 
and  lie  places  them  betwc<*n  the  C*‘rt'uUr  and  the  Cameh' 
ftardep,  the  last  family  being  the  (erroinaling  group  of  his 
fourth  tribe,  or  Ruminants. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  enumeratc<  Moscht  tn'ischi/erut,  Meminna, 
jiygma-m,  Jurum'cur,  and  Sayu,  as  the  only  species  known 
at  present. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Dirpfisitinn  of  the  Mammalia{Annals  rf 
Phil , 1836)  divides  the  family  Bocidof  into  two  sections,  the 
first  with  peraisient  horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
horns  or  deciduous  horns.  He  makes  Mnuchina  the  fourth 
subfamily,  and  arranges  it  between  Camehnn  and  Cervina, 
in  the  second  wetion.  The  gtmera  of  Moschinn,  in  this 
arrangement,  are  Moschu*  and  Meminna.  Tliu  same 
aullmr,  m June,  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  observations  • On  the  genus  Mti$chut  of  Lin- 
tieeuft,  with  descripiiuus  of  two  iicw  species.'  He  remarkcil 
that  the  only  character  by  which  thU  genus,  as  established 
by  Linuteus  and  others,  tliflcTs  from  the  genus  Cervwt,  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  horns ; for  the  elongated  canines  are 
common  to  it  and  most  of  the  Indian  species  of  Cervus, 
especially  the  Cerv.  Muntjac.  [Debr,  yoI.  viii,  pp.  362, 
363.] 

The  character  of  the  fur,  the  degree  of  hairiness  or 
nakedness  of  the  me/a/(irrui.  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  musk-bag  of  the  male,  offer  however,  he  observed, 
good  characters  for  the  subdivision  of  the  group  into  three 
very  diatmet  sections  or  suhgenera. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  for  which  Mr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Mnschut,  coraprcheiids  only  the  Thibet 
Musk,  Mnschtts  mnschijTUs,  Linn.  In  common  with  iho 
Deer  and  Antelopes,  it  has,  he  |>ninied  out,  the  hinder  and 
outer  side  of  the  melularsus  covered  with  close  erect  hair, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-liko  and 
briille  ; the  throat  moreover  is  entirely  cJt^hed  with  hair, 
and  the  males  are  provided  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
with  a large  pouch  accreting  rau»k.  Its  young,  like  those 
of  most  Ilf  tlie  Deer,  are  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  animal  is 
plain-coloured. 

Mr.  Gray  further  staled  that  the  division  to  which,  in 
the  year  l8‘2l,  in  a papCT  in  the  ‘ Medical  Repository,’  he 
gave  the  name  of  Meminna,  also  consists  of  but  a single 
species,  the  Moschus  Mrminna,  Linn.  In  this  group  flie 
hinder  edge  of  the  metatarsus  is,  ho  observed,  covered  with 
hair;  and  there  is  no  luusk-bag  in  either  sex.  Thu  false 
hoofs,  he  rcniarkc<l,  arc  distinct,  although  Linnnus  and 
Buffou  diMiiei!  their  presence. 

'J'hc  third  and  last  subdivision  is  charnclerised  by  Mr. 
<»rui,  under  the  name  of  TmgtUus,  as  having  the  hinder 
eilgo  of  tile  metatarsus  nearly  bald  and  slightly  callous,  a 


character  which  distinguishes  them  at  once  fhtm  all  other 
Ruminants;  the  fur  is  soft,  and  adpressed  like  that  of  Af<»- 
minna,  but  not  spotted  even  when  young ; the  throat  is 
provided  with  a somewhat  naked,  concave,  sub-glandular, 
callous  disk,  placed  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  a band  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chin ; and  they 
have  no  rausk-bao;.  Like  all  the  other  species  of  the  Lin- 
ncan  gcnu.s  Moschus,  they  have  false  hoofs;  and  roost  of 
them  have  the  edges  of  the  lower  jaw,  three  diverging  bands 
on  the  chest,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  more  or 
les«  purely  white.  The  species  of  this  division  scarcely 
differ  in  colour  in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
young  fawn  resembling  the  adult  in  every  particular  except 
in  size. 

In  this  division,  the  synonymy  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
extremely  confused,  Mr.  Gray  reckons  four  apeciea,  two 
of  which  he  desenbes  as  new.  Mr.  Gray  staled  that 
he  was  unable  to  identify  with  any  of  the  four  species  men- 
tioned by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  separate  from  them  as 
i distinct,  the  Palendoe,  figured  in  Marten’s  'Sumatra.’  or 
j the  Pygmy  Musk  of  Sumatra,  figured  in  Mr.  Qnffilh’s 
I edition  of  Cuviers  ‘Animal  Kingdom,'  on  which  Fischer 
I has  established  his  Moschus  Grijfthii.  The  Moschus  pyg- 
! mreus  of  Linnicus.  in  Mr.  Gray’s  opinion,  belongs  to  the 
genus  Antilope ; the  hinder  part  of  the  tarsus  being  covered 
' wiih  bair,  and  the  false  hoofs  very  small  and  rudimentary, 

' and  entirely  hidden  under  the  hair  of  the  feet  He  thinks 
I that  the  Moschus  ArTtericanus  appears  by  its  spotted  livery 
to  belong  to  a species  of  Deer ; and  that  the  iaoschsts  delt- 
eatulus,  or  Leverian  Musk  of  Shaw,  is  undoubtedly  the 
fawn  oft  deer.  Mr.  Gray  Amher  observed  that  it  is  curious 
tliat  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as  a synonym  of  the  last-named 
species  the  figure  of  Seba,  on  which  alone  the  Moschus 
Americanus  is  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enume- 
rates the  Moschus  Americanus  as  a distinct  species.  iZool. 
Proc.,  1H36.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  his  paper  on  the  Pumt- 
nantia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  makes  the  3/ot- 
rhidfv  the  third  family  of  that  order,  with  the  following 
character: — 

Feet  bisulcate;  horns  none;  incisor  teeth  (primores), 
above  none,  beneath  eight.  Two  genera. 

1.  Moschus.  Kliinaria  large.  Lachrymal  sinuses  none  ; 
interdigital  fossa)  none;  inguinal  fullides  none ; teats  four. 
Type  Moschus  Moschiferus. 

2.  Ixdusf  Rhiiiana  none.  l.Achrymal  sinuses  small 
and  distinct.  Interdicital  fossa*  none.  Inguinal  follicle! 
small.  Teals  two.  Type,  /xo/us  Probaton.  iZool.  /Voc., 
part  iv.,p.  1 19.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genus  Ixalus, 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  a single  specimen,  may 
I eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a different  family  : and  indeed 
he  observes  that  it  differs  little  from  the  true  antelopes ; 
j but  even  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  placed  among  the 
^ Moschidtr,  other  forms,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarks,  are  still  want- 
j ing  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  evidently  exist  among  the 
’ characters  of  that  group.  ‘ Two,*  continues  Mr.  Ogilby, 

I ‘ ore  more  especially  indicated,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
i laws  of  organic  combination,  and  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
: other  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  in  their 
\ actual  existence,  and  to  anticipate  their  discovery.’  He 
! then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  genera  Hinnuius  and 
. Capreolus,  observing  that  they  will  probably  be  found,  (me 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  the 
other  on  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexico  or  South 
America. 

‘ It  may  appear  a bold,  perhaps  a presumptuous  under- 
taking.’ says  Mr.  Ogilby.  ‘ thus  to  predict  the  discovery  of 
species  and  define  the  characters  of  genera,  of  whose  actual 
existence  we  have  no  positive  knovHedge ; but,  as  already 
remarked,  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  whether  derived  from 
organic  combination,  or  from  (ho  constituent  members  of 
similar  groups,  are  in  favour  of  the  supposition  ; and  I may 
observe  further,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  genus 
Ixalus,  if  indeed  it  cventuallv  prove  to  be  a genus,  of  which 
I had  long  previously  doflne<(  the  characters,  as  1 have  here 
done  fur  (he  presumed  genera  Hinnuius  and  Capreolus, 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  these 
forms  and  increases  (he  probability  of  their  future  disou- 
very,'  The  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Ogilby  between  the 
Cen-idte  and  Cornifcw. 

The  same  autnor  makes  Tragulus  (type  Antilope  pyg^ 
mtea)  the  first  genus  of  bis  family  Bwidse. 
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. Oboanizatioh. 

Tho  MoJteAiti^  do  not  differ  much  from  Ihe  other  Rumi- 
nants; the  Icadinft  differences  are  given  above,  and  the 
genera]  osseous  structure  of  the  form  may  be  cuUecteil  from 
the  following  cuts. 


CaDiiic  Tocilh  0^  Mo*chu«  lloaehlhra 


Genera.  Mosrhus. 


6-6 

6-6“ 


34. 


The  canine  teeth  go  far  back  into  the  upper  jaw,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figure  of  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  so-called  canine  teeth  of  l/rtus  cuiiri- 
d&n»  may  bo  the  canine  teeth  of  an  extinct  ruminant  allied 
to  this  family,  or  that  of  the  Ctrv*<Ue.  [Machairodus.] 


Generic  Chtraeter. — See  above. 

Example,  ^f^}^chne  mntchi/eruMt  the  Mwtk  or  TiM  ^fwlk. 

Somewhat  of  the  form  of  a roebuck;  but 
higher  behind  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder,  tVom  the  upper 
part  of  which  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  about  two 
feel  three  inches;  whilst  from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to 
tho  soles  of  the  hind  feet  the  measurement  is  about  two 
feet  nine  inches.  Ears  long  and  rather  norrow,  in  the 
I inside  pale-yellow  and  dark-brown  outside.  Hair  on  tho 
liody  subcrcct,  long,  each  hair  marked  with  short  waves 
from  tup  to  bottom,  ash-coloured  near  the  base,  black  or 
blaekMi  neor  the  end.  and  ru«ty  at  the  tips.  Chin  yellow. 
Tho  colours  vary.  Most  of  the  adults  arc  plain-coloured. 
In  some,  and  such  is  the  individual  hgureil  by  Pennant,  tho 
fore  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  long 
white  stripes  from  tlic  head  to  the  chest,  the  back  striped 
transversely  with  pale  brown  reaching  to  the  sides,  which 
are  also  dappled  with  a lighter  colour.t  Hoofs  very  long 
and  deeply  divided,  spurious  hoofs  very  long.  Tail  about 
an  inch  long,  concealed  in  tho  hair.  Scrotum  rutilum.  Penis 
vix  percipiendus.  (Pennant.) 

Female  less  than  tho  male  and  wants  the  two  tusks. 

young,  spotted. 

Halfils ; I'fxxi ; Utility  to  Man. — The  is  a raountnin- 

anima).  timid  and  shy.  and  a lover  of  solitude.  Precipices 
covered  with  pines  and  almost  iuBccossiblo  crags  are  its 
favourite  haunts ; and  the  inusk-huiiter  onen  penis  his  life 
in  tlie  dangerous  chase,  for  when  hotly  pursued,  the  ani- 
mal takes  refuge  frc(|ucnily  in  the  highest  jastnesses,  leaving 
men  and  dogs  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  access  to 
the  precipitous  summits  to  which  it  (ties.  And  yet  tho 
slaughter  made  among  them  roust  at  one  time  have  been 
great,  and  the  animals  abundant;  fur  Tavernier  bought  in 
one  journey  7673  musk-bags.  Tho  bag,  tumor,  containing 
this  well  known  drug  is  peculiar  to  tho  male:  it  is  kidney- 
shaped,  pendulous,  of  the  sixe  of  a hen's  egg,  and  situated 
beneath  tho  abdomen.  There  are  said  to  be  two  aporturea, 
the  latter  oblong,  the  smaller  round,  and  covered  with  hair: 
and  on  the  application  of  proosure,  the  musk  may  bo  foruod 
through  the  apertures.  It  is  brown  and  unctuous.  This 
bag  the  hunters  cut  off,  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but,  like 
everything  tiiat  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  roan  and  is  the 
object  of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  of  lead  are  stated  to 

* Thnp  from  uvAriBwa*  la  ik#  muNum  of  thf  ColUfv  of 

Sour«jB«  tierfn)wii>uoflb.^  M>i*enm  Voromiltw, 
t Uul  UNO.  UiU  mnj  bara  boen  • yutuig  aiUtbil. 
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htTo  been  found  enToloped  in  it,  for  Ibc  purpose  of  increas- 
ing ihe  weight.  The  mnsk  which  comes  from  Tibet  is 
considered  the  best,  and  used  to  bear  the  highest  price;  the 
bag  is  more  or  less  full,  and  the  Quality  more  or  l(»s  good, 
according  to  the  ago  ami  health  of  the  animid.  When  dry. 
rausk  U (brk-brown,  inclining  to  red,  or  rusty-black,  and 
op|>cars  more  or  less  granulated.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  pungent  of  perfumes,  and  so  subtle  that  everything 
near  it  becomes  infected,  and  Ibr  n long  time  retains  the 
odour ; vessels  of  silver  even,  a metal  which,  us  much  as,  if 
not  more  than  others,  readily  becomes  purified  from  odorous 
subsiances,  do  not  part  with  the  scent  of  musk,  which 
may  have  been  placed  in  them,  for  a long  time.  When  fre.sh 
or  exposed  in  large  quantities,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  said  to  be  absolutely  violent ; and  it  is  staled 
that  blood  has  been  forced  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  cars  of 
those  who  have  imprudently  inhaled  the  vapour  of  a con- 
siderable quantity.  When  Chardin  made  his  purchases,  he 
secured  himself  from  the  sudden  effects  of  the  smell  by 
covering  his  face  with  a handkerchief  several  times  folded. 
The  mere  skin  of  the  animal  fills  the  place  where  it  is  kept 
with  the  perfume  for  a lung  period.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
for  nervous  and  convulsive  cases  in  considerable  doses.  The 
flesh  of  the  animats,  though  that  of  the  males  is  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and 
Tartam.  In  rutting-time  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 

£ocu/f/i>s.— Tibet.  The  province  of  Mohang  Mcng  in 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bootan ; about  the  lake  &ika1,  and 
near  the  rivers  Yenesoi  and  Argun.  Found  from  lat.  60* 
to  44*  or  45*;  but  never  wanders  so  far  south,  except  when 
fbroed  through  hunger,  by  great  falls  of  snow,  when  it 
migrates  to  feed  on  com  and  new-grown  rice.  (Pennant.) 


HiMchas  MotcUir<erui. 

The  description  given  by  linnscus  of  this  species  is  an 
example  of  his  great  neatness.  He  describes  the  Tibet 
musk  as  Moschus  foUiculo  umbiliraH ; and  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  species,  os  far  as  wc  yet  know.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  bwn  known  to  the  antients,  but  seems  to  have 
been  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabians.  Serapion  described 
it  in  the  eighth  century. 

Meminna. 

Genfrie  Ckaraeter. — Sec  above. 

Example,  MoteJ^  Meminna,  Linn.  The  only  species 
known. 

Detcription. — Length  about  17  inches.  Ashy-olive; 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  white,  sides  and  haunchos  spotted 
and  barred  transversely  with  while : ears  large  and  open, 
tail  very  short.  Weight  oliout  five  pounds  and  a half. 

Loeaiity. — Ceylon  and  Java.  (Pennant.)  Col.  Sykes  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  the  Peetoreh  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that 
U is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  dense  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  but  never  on  the  plains.  {Zool.  Prnc., 
1831.)  Pennant  described  it  firam  a drawing  communicated 
by  Governor  Loten,  of  Ceylon. 


M^mlona. 

Tragulus. 

Generic  Character. — See  above. 

Example,  Tragutut  Jat-anicus,  Pallis ; Meachut  Java- 
nictu,  Gmci.,  Ramci ; Moechut  Sapu,  F.  Cuvier. 

Detcription. — Sixe  of  a large  bare.  Body  heavy.  Limbs 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Eves  large  hut  not 
expressive.  General  colour  brown  mixed  with  blackish- 
grey  or  yellow  reflections;  yellow  predominating  along  the 
back  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  head ; the  grey 
and  black  prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  on  the 
sides,  and  thighs.  Those  different  tints  are  the  result  of 
the  rulourine  of  the  hairs,  which  on  those  parts  which  are 
yellow  are  of  that  colour  fur  tho  greatest  part  of  their  length 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  where  the  hairs  ho  very  thick 
and  one  on  the  other,  some  of  the  parts  appear  black. 
Lower  jaw  white;  two  white  lines  which  spring  from  if, 
extend  from  thence  beyond  the  cheeks;  two  other  white 
bands  spring  from  the  same  point  os  the  first,  and  terminate 
at  the  sliouhlers;  a middle  band  descends  on  the  breast, 
widening  in  its  descent,  and  is  lost  in  the  white  of  that  part. 
Tho  upper  edge  of  the  two  first  while  bands  is  bordered 
with  black,  and  the  other  bands  arc  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  hairs  of  a brownish-black  colour.  Belly,  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs,  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  fore  legs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  white.  End  of 
the  muzzle  naked.  Eyes  surrounded  with  a naked  part, 
from  which  springs  a band  without  hairs  which  goes  to  tho 
muzzle.  Tlieso  naked  parts  are  black  with  a slight  tint 
inclining  to  violet.  The  toes  are  united,  by  a rather  loose 
membrane,  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  hoofs,  which  arc  very 
long  and  pointed;  the  spurious  hoofs  are  also  long,  eylin 
drical,  and  pointed,  length  about  24  inches.  Height  to 
tho  shoulder  rather  more  than  nine  inches,  to  the  top  of  tho 
haunches  rather  more  than  a foot. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  (bat  M.  F.  Cuvier  regards  five  ra- 
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diatia;;  bands  as  the  di^tinrtive  character  of  the  l^apu,  and 
thrco  os  that  of  the  Kanchil ; whereas,  in  truth,  the  nura* 
ber  » the  same  in  both,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  their 
disposition. 

Lncalitiet. — Java  and  Sumatra. 

HabiU. — Sir  Stamford  Ratiles  states  that  this  species 
frequents  thickets  near  the  sea  shore  and  feeds  principally 
upon  the  berries  of  a species  of  Arditia.  He  adds  that  it 
can  bo  easily  trained,  when  taken  young,  and  will  become 
quite  familiar. 

Mr.  Gray  refers  also  to  this  genus  Mo^chi  Knnchil  {J.ivan 
Mit»kof  Shaw,  Chevrotain  tie  Javao{  Buffon):  ftih'i’ 
venter  {Le  jeunc  cA>»erf>/am  of  Buffon) ; hx\i\  Slauhyatvtt, 
of  which  last,  in  1R38,  there  wore  four  living  specunens  in 
the  maguifleent  colleetion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  atKiiowsley; 
and  two  others,  consisting  of  a specimen  of  each  uf  the 
variolies,  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Jy>ndon.  the 
gift  of  her  present  inajesfy.  Wiih  the  exceptiott  of  the  last, 
whose  locahty  is  not  known,  these  are  Oriental,  the  Kanrhil 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  the  Trnfrufui  fu/eii'i  n(er 
a native  of  the  Malacira  Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Pen- 
insula, but  the  habitat  of  Tragu/us  /uh'ivenler  U given 
by  Mr.  Gray  with  a r^uery. 

Fossil  Moschidk. 

n»e  following  species  are  recorded  : antiquux,  Kaup 

(Eppleshcim  sand).  M.  H'^ngal^nsir,  (Teriiarv-,  north  east 
border  of  Bengal,  Pontlandt.  ^f.  Prattii  (Tertiav)',  Isle  of 
Wight,  Pratt).  Dr.  Schinz  aI.-K)  mentions  the  teeth  of  these 
rutninating  animals  as  occurring  in  the  Tertiary  coal  of 
Zurich  ; of  which,  one,  he  says,  is  scarcely  latter  than  the 
teeth  of  the  small  musk ; the  other  btdongs  to  a speeie.s  of 
deer.  Remains  of  Moschus  arc  also  mentioned  by  Jaeger 
(Tertiar)',  Bean  iron-ore  (Bohnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp). 

MOSCHOPU'LUS.  MANUEU  Several  treatises  on 
grammar,  attributed  to  a Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are 
extant ; but  there  is  some  difliculty  in  saying  who  he  was 
and  when  he  lived.  The  opinion  generally  received  appears 
to  be  that  there  were  two  of  tho  name:  an  elder,  called 
Moschopulus  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian  ; and  a younger, 
who  is  called  his  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
Michael  VIII.,  Palmolo^s,  about  1‘270.  Some  writers 
have  spoken  of  a third  Nuischopulus,  who  taught  Greek  in 
Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  fifteenth  century;  but  this 
fact  does  not  seem  well  established,  and  we  may  perhaps 
attribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Moscho- 
pulus to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are,  ' Erotemata,  or  Grammatical 
Questions,’  Basel,  1540;  ‘ACollection  of  Atticisms;’  ‘On 
Grammatical  Exercise;'  'A  new  Epitome  of  Grammar;' 
‘On  the  Construction  of  Nounsand  Verbs  ;’  ‘On  Prosody;' 
* Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pmdar;’  &c.  Tilze  published  at 
Leipzig  and  Prague,  in  1822,  ‘Manuclis  Moschopuli  Cro- 
tensis  Opuscula  Grammatica,’  8vo.,  which  contains  several 
pieces  attributed  to  Moschopulus  which  were  never  before 
printed.  See  also  Bachinann’s  * Anecdota,’  vol.  ii. 

MOSCHUS,  a native  uf  Syracuse,  and  a pastoral  poet, 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  and  was  the  friend, 
and,  some  say,  the  disciple,  of  Bion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death 
he  deplores  in  pathetic  strains  in  one  of  his  compositions, 
entitled  the  ‘Epilaph  of  Bion.*  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Moschus.  There  remain  of  his  compositions  four  Idylls 
and  a few  other  small  pieces.  The  Idylls  are  charactoriacd 
by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat 
too  highly  polished,  and  ovcrloade<l  with  ornament.  The 
Idyll  emitled  ‘Cupid  Runaway’  is  a lively  little  composition. 
The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were  published,  together  with  those 
of  Bion,  at  Bruges,  I5C5.  There  have  been  other  editions 
of  Moschus:  one  of  the  best  is  by  Mnnso,  1784  and  1807. 
Bion  and  Moschus  have  been  inscrtefl  in  mn«:t  editions  of 
Theocritus,  and  are  aUo  in  the  collections  of  Brutick,  Gais- 
ford,  and  Boissonade.  Moiichiu  has  been  translated  into 
German  bv  J.  II.  Voss  and  others. 

MOSCX3W  (in  Russian,  MOSKWA),  Olio  of  the  eight 
governments  of  Great  Hm«sia.  is  situaied  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  European  Russia.  he;wccn  5 1“  4t)'  and  56®  30  N. 
]at.,  and  SS**  Ui'  and  3o®  4i»'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Twer,  on  the  north-east  by  Wiadimir,  on 
the  south-east  by  Riiiwin,  on  the  south  by  Tula,  on  the 
south-west  by  Kaluga,  and  on  the  west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
area,  according  to  Stem,  Schubert,  and  Cannabich,  is  1 0.OUU 
square  miles,  but  Hermann  makes  it  11,000,  and  Hbrschel- 
mann  12,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  now  nearly 
1,500,000,  so  that,  though  one  of  the  least  extensive,  it  is  one 
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of  tho  most  populous  province.^  of  the  empire.  It  is  d;vid<*d 
into  thirteen  circles. 

The  far?c  of  the  country  is  an  undulafins  plain,  liere  and 
there  broken  by  groups  of  low  hin.s  and  the  steep  banks  uf 
the  rivers;  it  is  not  inuccrl  quite  uniform,  but  nowhere  pre- 
sents any  grand  or  romantic  scenery:  only  the  environs 
of  the  immense  capital  have  any  attractive  spots, 
of  which  however  owe  their  beauties  to  art,  1 he  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  loam  and  Mim],  with  some  heath  and 
marsh:  and  on  the  whole  the  land  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile. Bouldors  of  various  kinds  of  rock  arc  cveruhcri'  met 
with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  surface,  or  In  the 
beds  uf  clay  and  sand,  and  granite  in  large  blocks  (erratic 
blocks?),  as  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Tills  government  is  most  umply  provided  with  wafer, 
there  being,  according  to  Storch,  1U9  lakes,  none  of  whic'n 
Itowcver  are  of  any  great  extent,  and  26  lU  rivers  and 
streams.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  indeed 
only  just  touches  the  province  for  a short  distance  in  the 
north;  the  Oka,  which  lh»w.s  in  the  south:  and  theMoskwa. 
which  gives  its  name  (o  the  government  and  toll  u capital. 
The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  thaw  by  the  end  of  March.  Thewhole  length 
of  the  winter,  including  the  more  genial  days  of  the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  is  reckoned  to  bo  five  months. 

Agricuimre  is  tho  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Moscow  is  one  of  the  be«t  culiiratcil  as  well  as  one  of 
tiic  most  populous  province)  of  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
soil  is  but  miKlorately  fertile,  and  the  immense  capital  con- 
sumes a vast  quantity  of  corn,  the  crop  is  never  sufilcient. 
even  in  good  years,  fur  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
largo  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  cullivatc<l  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  u«e,  but 
the  manufacturers  must  obtain  their  supplies  elscwiipru. 
Horticulture  is  c.arrie<l  on  to  a great  extent,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption;  most  vegeta- 
bles douribh,  especiully  those  which  the  Russians  prefer, 
such  as  turnips  carrots,  onions,  garhek,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds ; but  the  better  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
arc  cultivated  in  the  emvirons  of  Moscow',  especially  aspam- 
which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire  for  it*  size  and 
fine  flavour.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  thoiq^h  applu.<i,  pears,  and 
cherries  thrive,  in  fact  only  apples  are  attended  to.  Tlie  l>e>t 
sort  of  apple  is  of  Chinese  origin;  it  is  called  Naliwy ; is 
transparent,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.  There  are 
likewise  many  plums. 

In  general  there  is  no  want  of  wockI  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  like  tho  agriculture,  is  not  autficient  for 
the  supply  of  tho  province,  which  requires  a great  importa- 
tion, not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  tallnw,  &c.  What  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  dumestic  poultry  and  c’alvea, 
for  which  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a good  price  in  the 
capital.  Some  attempts  havo  been  made  of  late  years  tn 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  with  little  success,  as  the 
climate  does  not  agree  with  the  Merinos.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  there  are  ten  con- 
siderable studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Game 
Is  not  abundant;  the  sportsman  finds  only  hares  and  birds. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  the  great 
forests.  Most  of  tho  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  but 
arc  far  from  yiebling  sufilcient  fur  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  Tho  minerals  are  freestone,  potters’  clay,  brick- 
clav,  lime,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  bog-iron. 

Manufactures  of  variuus  kinds  arc  carried  on  to  a great 
extent,  both  by  tho  country-people  for  their  own  supply  as 
well  as  for  sale,  and  also  in  itie  villages  and  towns,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  capital.  Tlio  number  of  manufotnones  has 
increase<l rapidly.  In  1808lherewere394largemanufactories 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  silks,  leather,  chintz  and  calico,  linen, 
cotton,  paper,  china,  earthenware,  &c.  &c.  There  arc  many 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  numerous  small  mamifac- 
torics;  in  fact  almost  every  family  in  tho  country  has  some 
kind  of  manufacture.  In  183U  tho  number  of  large  manu- 
factories had  increascil  to  750. 

The  province  ha*  of  course  no  maritime  commerce,  but  it* 
inland  trade  is  very  extensive;  Moscow,  from  its  wealth 
and  industry,  being  neccAsarily  one  of  the  greatest  emjxiria 
in  the  interior.  Moscow  may  tndeefJ  be  callcnl  the  centre  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia,  as  St  Petersburg  is  of  its  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Other  towns  of  this  province,  are — I. 
Kolomna,  on  the  river  Kolomenka  at  its  junction  with  the 
Moskwa.  Tho  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolomenka  into 
two  parts,  contains  17  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  seroinarj- 
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111  a fmpiilalion  of  10,200  iulubilanu,  who  have  manufar- 
Uiri‘»  of  silk,  coUnii,  linen,  W(K)llen  cloths,  ami  leather. 
Tlicre  are  several  touncnes.  anJ  malt  ami  brick  kilns;  above 
•lOU.UUU  )KH)(Unhc  poocl  at  3G  Ihs.)  of  tallow  are  uniiually 
melted  here.  The  itiliabitanls  have  a very  extensive  trade 
in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  corn,  hcinp,  oil,  hops,  and  IruiU  from 
the  Ukraine,  all  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow;  and  they 
supply  the  iicijjhbouring  country  with  colonial  protluce, 
wines,  and  manufacture*.  The  fairs  are  much  frequented. 
2.  Serjmcfniw,  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter 
of  which  there  U a bridge  of  boats.  I'lie  citadel,  on  an 
eminence,  is  surroundo*!  by  a high  wall,  now  fallen  into 
decay;  the  town  has  iG  clmadiu.s,  a lazaretto,  and  other 
public  buildings,  ami  Gm>0  inhabitants,  who  have  Tnaniifac- 
tures  of  .soilchith,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  tim- 
ber, wbic’h  Ro  parti)  to  Petersburg  and  partly  to  Moscow. 
Tliero  are  two  fairs.  3.  /t  Vr^’d,  on  both  sides  of  the  Prolwa, 
over  which  there  is  a wotxlon  bridge.  The  inhabitants, 
«0t)0  in  number,  have  a brisk  e.vport  trade  in  the  s.ime 
articles  as  Serpuchow*,  with  .Moscow,  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
KdiiigsiKdg. 

The  roads  aro  excellent.  Thu  navigation  of  the  Oka  and 
the  Mo^^kwa  is  a great  advantage  to  this  provinee. 

The  inhabitants  arc  all  of  Russian  origin ; in  the 
city  of  Moscow  itself  indcml  there  aro  not  only  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Rus-Mitn  empire,  hut  strangers 
from  the  remotest  eminlrie*  of  A*ta  and  Eutojh*.  The 
Russians  aro  of  the  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  aro  in 
this  province  above  1300  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Moscow.  The  Roman  Catholic^?,  Lutheraua,  and  Calvinists 
have  churches  in  Moscow. 

MOSCO \V(in  Russian,  MOSK  W A),  tho  anlient  and  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  Rusaian  umpire,  formerly  the  residence  of 
theczars.lill  Peter  the  Great  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  is.  in  comparison  with  oilier  capitals,  a city 
of  modern  origin.  On  comparing  all  the  authorities,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  was  munded  in  11*17,  by  the 

fraud  duke  Yury  II.,  or  George,  surnamed  Dulgorucky,  or 
•ong-hand.  Thus  nearly  seven  centuries  have  eUpsed  since 
the  foundation  of  Moscow,  iluring  which  period  it  has 
suffered  very  severely  from  invasion  and  fire. 

Moscow  is  situated  in  53®  45'  45"  N.  lat.  and  37®  33  E. 
long.,  in  a fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moskwa  (pronounce  I Moskva)  and  of  the  rivu- 
lets Yuusa  and  NegUita  (or  Neglinnaya),  the  latter  of  which 
is  m fact  only  a brook.  The  form  of  the  city  is  a sort  of 
irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  circuraferenco  is  generally  stated 
at  about  25^  English  miles.  In  this  space  however  there 
arc  above  lOUO  gardens,  besides  235  kitchen-ganlens,  some 
of  them  of  very  great  extent,  and  a number  of  fields  or  parks 
called  Poles,  which  arc  uncncbwd  fields  u^etl  for  pnune- 
nidos,for  holding  festivals, and  for  exercising  troops;  there 
are  likewise  253  ponds  or  siuiill  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  which  there  are  public  walks  and  fine  gardens  laid  out 
with  much  taste. 

Moscow  is  divided  into— 1.  Tho  central  part,  containing 
the  Kreoileor  Kremlin.  2.  The  Kiiai-Gorod  or  Chinese 
town.  3.  Tlie  Beloi-Gorud.  or  white  town,  surrounding 
the  Central  part.  These  divisions  lie  on  the  north  or 
convex  side  of  the  Moskwa,  like  a crescent.  4.  The  Zem* 
lianoi-Gorod.  or  earthen  town,  so  nilled  from  the  earthen 
ramparts  with  which  it  U surrounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
extend*  to  the  south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle.  S.  The 
Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  which  are  35  in  number. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a distance  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  traveller*.  Tho  countless  number  of  towers,  some 
with  cupolas  cither  gilt  or  painted  gri’cn,  and  others  rising 
in  the  form  of  minarets,  and  tho  many  gardens  and  trees 
intennixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city  <|uitc  an  Onuiital 
ap]iearuDcc.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is  said  to 
be  GOO,  nearly  every  church  having  several,  besides  the 
Steeple.  They  have  in  general,  like  most  Russian  churches, 
a peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted  with  v»'hat  we 
have  called  cupular  or  domes,  but  which  the  Russians  call 
glava*  or  heads,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a bulb  or  onion, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton;  on  the  top  is 
■ crescent,  with  tho  cross  above  it.  iih  a genend  similarity 
of  appearance,  the  forms  of  the  towers  vary  considerably, 
sinking  the  eye  by  tbo  inegularity  of  their  form"  and  their 

Say  diversity  of  eolours.  It  is  to  those  towers  in  particular 
iat  Muiscow  owes  its  remarkable  appeaiaucv.  They  arc  all  of 


Slone,  and  most  of  them  situated  in  open  S4|uares,  in  eon- 
S4*(}uencu  of  which  they  escaped  tho  fire  of  lsl‘2.  Hence 
Moscow  has  lost  lit  lie  or  nothing  of  its  original  nspeci  by  that 
fiiv,  esjiocially  as  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  which  was  blown 
up  by  order  of  Napoleon  has  been  rebuilt  in  tho  same  style. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  com|xised  of  iron  plates,  painted 
dark  green,  so  that  at  a distance  they  are  lust  among 
the  tall  groups  of  trees  which  rise  from  the  gardens.  The 
gilded  cumdas  are  in  gcneml  relieved  by  the  green  back- 
ground. The  be^t  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  Ivan  Veli- 
kii,  in'  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  the  Kremlin,  which  Is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Before  we  say  any  mure  of  tho  present 
slate  of  (he  city,  it  may  be  as  well  to  revert  to  the  fire,  by 
which  so  large  a portion  of  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
invasion  in  )8(2.  AAcr  all  that  has  bv'en  said  and  written 
on  the  authors  of  this  dreadful  conthigration,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  allowed  that  it  was  contrivud  by  the  Russians 
themselves.  Count  R>»iopschin,  the  governor  of  Moscow, 
who  was  generally  l«H>ked  upon  as  (he  author  of  it,  never 
acknowledged  it.  and  even  publislied,  in  1823.  a pamphlet 
which  ho  called  • La  \’crit^  sur  riticendie  do  Moscow,'  m 
which  he  paHilivcly  denies  that  ho  had  any  share  in  it.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  served 
the  Russian  cause  in  two  way* : by  depriving  the  French  id 
the  immense  resources  which  they  would  have  found  there ; 
an-I  by  inllaming  the  passion*  of  the  |>eoplc  against  (be  in- 
vaders, who  were  represented  as  (ho  destroyers  of  the  holy 
city.  Several  Russian  writer*  have  since  partly  acknow- 
ledged that  tho  Russian*  were  the  author*  of  the  fire.  The 
French  arc  unaiiitiious  in  ascribing  it  to  them ; and  in  fact 
no  niotivx>  can  be  nssignuil  for  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  tho  French,  at  least  before  they  had  plundered  it.  ) t 
i*  probabto  that  the  Russians  iheinsulves  never  considereil 
the  burniim  of  Moscow  in  tlic  same  light  as  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  Devastating  fire*  have  been  common 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  from  it*  fuundauun  to 
the  beginning  of  the  ninctucnlh  century,  and  though  many 
accounts  of  such  visitations  in  the  earlier  periods  are  doubt- 
less lost,  we  have  accounts  of  no  fewer  than  seven  ronlla- 
grations,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and  most  of  which 
Were  the  work  of  foreign  invaders.  Accortlingly  we  may 
easily  understand  why  tlie  Russian  writer*  look  on  the  last 
burning  of  the  capital  not  a.*  a crisis  giving  a turn  to  the 
course  of  the  war,  but  as  a concomitant  event  of  suUirdiiiato 
imporlanoe.  Perliaps  they  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  had  always  risen  from  it*  ashes  with  tit- 
creased  splendour  and  beauty,  as  it  ho*  in  fact  done  in  the 
present  instance.  M’iih  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion. it  appears  that  Moscow  contained  nearly  lO.UOn  of  what 
are  calle<l  numbers  or  courts,  each  consisting  of  a principal 
bouse  and  two  or  more  dependent  outbuildings.  Of  tlu*!iie, 
about  7000  courts  were  destroyed.  Some  ^uy  that  of  2u0n 
stone  Imiises  only  525  eseapcif,  and  ofGOOO  woo<Ien  houses 
only  1 7'J?  were  leA.  ' Innumerable  palace*,’  says  Dr.  Lyall, 
•crowds  of  noble  mansions,  and  lliousamU  of  houses,  bazjrs, 
shop*,  and  warehouses,  containing  the  wealth  and  lu\urte*of 
the  world,  the  depositories  of  science,  of  literature,  and  ta.ste, 
the  cabinolsand  gallcnes,  were  destroyevl.  The  total  lus*  by 
fire  and  the  war  m the  city  and  government  of  Moscow  was 
estimated  at  32)  millions  of  ruble*.  The  government  op- 
]K>intcd  a commission  of  indemnity,  but  several  rich  incli- 
viduals  did  not  present  any  slutemeiit  of  their  losses.  Tims 
the  las*  sustained  by  the  two  counts  Razumovrsky,  by  Count 
Apraxin,  by  Count  Boutourlin,  whose  library,  valued  at  u 
million,  wo*  wholly  consumed,  and  by  Countess  Rostop- 
sv'bin,  amuuntCHl  in  houses  and  furniture  to  five  millions  of 
ruble*.  But  immense  and  irreparable  as  the  ma.ss  of  indi- 
vidual suffering  undoubtcylly  was  the  memory  of  it  grailually 
fades  away  a*  the  Russians  see  their  venerated  city  rise 
with  increased  beauty  from  its  ruins.’  We  cannot  here 
(race  the  rapid  pn>gress  of  renovation  and  improvenieut 
since  the  year  1813,  which  has  so  greatly  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  Moscow.  ‘The  extraordinary  mixture  and 
contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  huts,  so  oAen  no- 
ticed by  foreigners,  though  still  occurring  in  a few  places, 
no  longer  strikes  tho  eye  as  formerly;  Moscow  is  daily  losing 
its  Asiatic  features,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  (lie 
capitals  of  Western  Europe.  Happily  for  the  loverof  vene- 
rable antiquity,  the  Kremlin,  which  suffered  comparatively 
little,  notwithstanding  the  altemjits  of  tlie  French  to  blow 
it  up,  rutains  unimpaired  its  antient  irregularity  and  gran- 
deur.' (Lvall.) 

According  to  (he  latest  detailed  account  that  we  have  oL- 
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tained,  Moscow  contained  in  1S35  above  10,000  houses  of 
which  more  than  2000  were  of  stone,  seven  cathedrals,  21 
monasteries.  245  Greek,  2 Roman  Catholic^  and  3 Protestant, 
besides  2 English  churches,  3 Armenian  chapels,  and  a 
Turkish  mos<iuo.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  intended  to 
build  on  the  Sparrow  Hill  a church  to  our  Saviour,  and  he 
actually  laid  the  first  stone  m ia\  7.  This  prodigious  edifice 
was  to  consist  of  three  distinct  churches  one  above  Iheothcr, 
and  the  total  height  to  be  770  feet,  but  the  design  has  been 
abandoned  by  tho  present  emperor,  who  ordered  a largo  in-  ' 
hrmary  to  be  built  instead.  | 

I.  TJftf  A>cot/i«. — The  Kremlin,  which  was  first  built 
of  stone  in  1367,  in  a commanding  situation  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Moskwa,  taken  as  a whole,  is  a most  singular,  beau- 
tiful, and  magnificent  object.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
from  12  to  If)  feel  thick,  and  of  difTerent  heights,  28,  3U,  35, 
45,  and  50  fi^et,  with  baltlemems,  cinlirasures,  numerous 
towers,  and  five  gates.  The  palace  contains  what  remains 
of  the  antient  pal.ace  of  the  Czars,  and  the  new  palace, 
foundeil  in  1743,  burned  in  1812.  rebuilt  in  1816,  and 
since  that  time  successively  altered  and  enlarged.  It  is 
iiDt  remarkable  fur  its  architecture  or  magnificence.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326, 
IS  esteemed  the  must  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no 
means  a large  cdiflro  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  other 
countries,  but  tho  interior  is  adorned  with  extraordinary 
profusion  and  splendour.  Besides  numerous  paintings,  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  our  8aviour,  there  aic  on 
tho  walls  249  full-length  images,  and  2066  balf-Icngtlis 
and  heads,  of  angels,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  male  and 
feiimlo  sovereigns,  and  patriarchs.  Many  highly  vene- 
raleil  relics  are  prosorvou  in  this  cathedral.  The  Ru$sian 
sovereigns  are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  Tho  cathedral 
of  St.  Michael  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns, 
the  grand><lukesand  czars,from  the  time  that  Moscow  became 
the  capital  till  the  deatli  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  besides 
those  of  manv  male  members  of  the  imperial  family  (the 
'emales  are  Jeposited  clsewhcro),  that  of  Petor  II.  The 
calheiiral  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  built  in  better  taste,  and  being  splendidly  ornamented, 
IS  a pleasing  and  uagnificent  object,  forming  as  it  were  a 
wing  to  the  palace.  The  cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration 
.sa  very  plain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  in  1328, 
and  rebuilt  in  1527.  Including  the  cathedrals,  there  are 
32  churches  in  the  Kremlin. 

AAcr  tho  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  btdfry  claims  atlon* 
tion  for  its  size,  its  elegance,  and  magnificeut  appearance. 
When  tho  French  took  Moscow  in  1812,  they  blew  up 
the  whole  of  this  belfry,  which  was  laid  in  ruins,  except 
the  tower  called  Ivan  Velikii,  which  was  rent  from  top 
to  bottom  and  otherwise  injured.  Napoleon  caused  the 
cross,  whicii  was  highly  venerated  by  tho  Russians,  to 
be  taken  down,  intending  to  place  it  as  a trophy  on  a church 
in  Paris,  but  it  was  left  behind  in  the  retreat.  The  belfry  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before, 
but  it  is  now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  This  tower  is 
269  feet  6 inches  high  from  tlie  bottom  to  tho  top  of  the 
cross,  which  is  18  feet  8 inches.  Bcsiiles  many  other  bells, 
there  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  bell  said  to  be  tho 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  cast  in  1 736,  but  fell  in  conso- 
(juence  of  a fire  in  1737,  and  is  now  sunk  by  its  weight  to 
some  depth  in  the  ground,  it  bas  been  said  to  weigh 
460,000  lbs.,  but  an  inscription  states  tho  weight  at  10, QUO 

Kods,  or  300,000  lbs.  English.  The  Kremlin  contains 
Lewise  the  imperial  museum,  tho  arsenal,  the  palaco  of 
the  patriarch,  the  Chadof  monastery,  and  tho  Vosnesenskoi 
nunnery,  in  the  cathedral  belonging  to  which  a great  num- 
ber of  grand-duchesses  and  cinpressen  are  interred.  It 
now  conuint  the  crowns,  sceptre's,  thrones,  arms,  and 
drinkiug-ve.<sol8  of  tho  grand-dukes  and  czars,  forming  a 
eolUictiun  partly  valuable  for  antii^uity  and  workmanship, 
and  partly  for  the  jewels  with  which  llm  several  articles  are 
adorned.  Tho  value  is  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the 
treasures  in  the  Jewel  office  of  Loudon. 

11.  Tile  A't/ot-Gorod!,  surrounded  W a wall  with  12towors 
and  5 gates,  is  properly  the  city.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  arc  built  close  to  each  other,  contrary 
to  tho  usual  mode.  It  is  the  coutro  of  the  trade  of  Moscow  ; 
and  contains  the  bazars,  the  magazines,  and  the  richest  shops. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are — I,  the  Pokrovtkoi  cathe- 
dral, built  in  1554.  which  was  originallv  so  oonstructed  as 
to  have  nine  separate  churches  or  chancls,  to  which  eleven 
more  have  been  since  added,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty- 


one  places  of  worship  joined  together,  m which  divine 
service  may  be  performed  at  the  same  lime.  2.  The  house 
uf  the  town  council,  a handsome  edifice,  formerly  the  uni- 
versity. 3.  The  printing-office  of  the  holy  synod,  a very 
fine  building,  in  which  there  are  thirty  presses  for  printing 
ecclesiastical  l>ooks  in  Slavonian,  nnd  books  iu  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  fur  the  spiritual  schools  under  tho 
&ymxl.  l1io  Kitai-Gorod  contains  tho  splendid  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pogarskii,  who  delivered  the  country  from 
usurpers  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  Michael  Rumauof,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  the  reigning  family.  Tliis  luonumcnt  consists  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statues  of  (lie  two  heroes,  fourteen  feet 
high,  on  a pedestal  of  a single  block  uf  red  cranitc,  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Martos,  an  emi- 
nent Russian  artist. 

111.  The  Hfioi-Gorod,  ot  white  town,  the  third  grand 
division  uf  the  city,  forms  above  two-thirds  of  a circle,  en- 
closing the  Kremlin  and  Kitai-Gorod  on  the  north  side  of 
tho  Moskwa  nver,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
the  Beloi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifices,  such 
as  the  university,  the  medico  cbinirgical  academy,  the 
foundling-hospitab  the  post-office,  college  of  foreign  affairs 
(which  might  be  called  the  state-paper  office),  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  the  exercise- house,  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries, 
and  numerous  churches.  The  palace  of  the  governor  stands 
ill  a fine  elevated  situation,  ami  is  a princely  edifice  of  three 
immense  stones,  besides  tlie  basement,  in  a simple  style  of 
architecture.  The  intei'nal  arrangement,  the  size  and  ele- 
gance of  the  apartments,  as  well  us  the  rich  furniture  and 
decorations,  correspond  with  the  external  magnificence  of 
the  building.  Tlie  university  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence of  we  French  invasion,  before  which  it  was  very 
nourishing.  Tho  fine  library,  and  valuable  collection  of 
all  kimb,  fell  a prey  to  the  flames.  The  ’building  has  since 
been  repaired,  and  great  exertions  made  to  replace  the 
collections.  The  number  of  profe.s.vors  and  students  hot 
varied  very  considerably  ; there  wore  in  the  jears 
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The  exercise-house,  an  enormous  edifice,  was  built  in 
1817.  In  Ruasio,  where  tho  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe,  and 
the  heat  in  summer  frequently  so  inten^the  inconvenience 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  training  and  exercising 
troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  as  this  abeo- 
lulety  neceuary.  The  government  bas  therefore  provided 
both  the  canitab  and  some  of  the  chief  towns  with  these 
edifices.  This  at  Moscow  is.  we  believe,  the  largest  in 
Rus&ia.  It  has  two  fronts  precisely  similar,  and  two  similar 
ends.  The  length  of  each  front  is  560  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  each  end  1 68  feet ; the  height  is  43  feet.  Eadi  front  has 
32  and  each  end  8 ^ain  Ionic  columns,  with  fine  arched 
windows  between,  tbo  frames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of 
oak.  not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  In  this  building  2000  infantry  and  lOllO 
cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  It  was  designed 
bylaeuteiiant-General  ^tanoourt,  and  ibo  execution  of  the 
plan  superintended  by  General  Charl>onnier.  The  roof 
rests  entirely  on  the  walls.  1‘hu  foundling-hospital,  founded 
in  1763.  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  four  stories  high, 
besides  tlie  basement.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  elevated 
bank  of  tbe  Moskwa,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yauta. 
It  is  a very  plain  and  inclugaut  edifice.  It  is  said  that 
it  bas  been  productive  uf  great  boiiefU  in  Moscow  in 
preventing  t^  enmo  of  lufenticide,  which  was  very 
prevalent  in  Mcmkow,  where  that  and  tiic  barbarous 
practice  of  exposing  children  oio  now  unknown.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  lists  of  the  mortality  are  pub- 
lished. Slorch  could  procure  none.  Dr.  Lyall  could 
ouly  obtain  a Report,  dated  January.  1819,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  I'oiindlings  out  of  the  hos- 
pital was  7642,  and  m the  hospital  11-18— in  all  6780;  that 
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hi  ihe  proceOing  year  4340  bad  been  received,  being  an 
avera^fu  uf  very  nearly  l‘J  in  a day.  The  assembly-house  of 
the  nobility  is  a large  pile  of  building,  or  rather  a number 
of  buildingK,  tlie  effect  of  which  is  not  agn.-cable.  The  in- 
tenor is  fitted  up  with  great  spleudour:  the  grand  hall  is 
large  enough  to  contain  3U0U  jiersous.  It  was  burnt  in 
1813,  and  lias  since  been  rebuilt:  the  emperor contributeil 
lUO.OUO  rubli’H.  The  palace  of  Gi-iioial  Apruxm  fur  ex- 
ceeds ill  length  any  other  private  edifice  in  MosCiiw;  it  was 
almest  totally  consumed  m 1813,  but  was  rebuilt  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  palace  of  Pashkuf  is  reckoned  one 
of  ll.c  finest  spceimeiu  of  aichilecturc  in  Moscow.  The 
college  uf  mines,  the  college  of  foreign  affairs,  containiiur 
an  immense  mass  of  \'aluab1c  statu  papers,  perfectly  well 
arranged,  among  which  arc  several  Englisli  statu  papers, 
splendidly  ornamented,  from  1557  (Philip  and  Mary)  to 
(Charles  II.),  the  post-office,  and  the  house  of  the  Bible 
Society,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their 
style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  and  muiias- 
lenes  are  worthy  of  notice. 

I\',  The  Zemlianoi'Gorod.ox  earthen  town,  was  so  called 
fr>un  ihu  earthen  rampart,  which  was  erected  in  1618;  hut 
of  which,  though  it  was  repaired  in  J7b3,  not  a trace  now 
fL'inains.  This  rampart,  forming  a pretty  regular  circle, 
i nelo^etl  Ihe  four  divisions  of  the  city.  In  its  place 
tUere  are  prooiciiadus  planted  with  trees.  In  this  division 
aie  the  of  the  commi&.-^r>at,  a handsome  building, 

cuusiatmg  of  a large  central  structure  three  stones  high, 
adorned  witli  Doric  columns,  with  a balcony  at  their  base, 
and  two  wings.  The  d6piit  for  spiritii.  which  occupies  an  im- 
tm'iue  space  funning  two  squares,  is  chiefiy  remarkable  fur 
Its  length  and  its  use,  it  being  the  d6pdt  fur  the  spirits,  or 
vutke,  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  sup- 
plied. The  Imperial  Philunlhropic  Society,  the  Moscow 
Commercial  School  (an  excellent  institution),  are  plain  edi- 
fices; the  Medico-Chirurgicul  Academy  is  a large  building 
three  stoiies  high,  wtlh  a portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  and 
has  two  detachcrl  advanced  wings.  It  possesses  a very 
respuclabie  aiialutuical  museum,  and  a flue  collection  of 
hiiecimcns  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  Zal- 
chatoisko  monadlery  is  a great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  derives  its  name  from  thu  church  de- 
dicated to  the  Zatchutiyc,  or  ctmceplion  of  Si.  Ann,  a 
handsome  budding  in  the  Gothic  style,  thu  interior  of  which 
18  very  elegant  and  splendid. 

V.  Tlie  tlobfxii,  or  suburbs,  thirty-five  in  number,  form  i 
an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  completely  j 
surrounding  the  Zemliaiiui-Gorod.  Part  of  the  suburbs,  i 
like  iliQ  Zemlianoi-Gorud,  consist  of  a mixture  of  stone  and  ! 
wooden  houiics,  intermixed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean  ! 
horels;  but  many  of  them  are  like  villages,  with  much 
uncncloseil  pasture,  some  corn-fields,  and  waste  land.  In 
luuny  parts  of  this  division  a stranger  might  fancy  himself 
os  far  from  Moscow  as  from  London.  Many  of  the  mo- 
nasleries  and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are  worthy  thu  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  It  is  to  be  obscr\'cd  that  a Russian  monas- 
tery occupies  a large  piece  of  ground,  which  is  surrounded 
Wilt)  high  walls,  enclosing,  besides  the  monastery,  a princi- 
pal cemnil  church,  and  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more 
churches.  Galitzin  Hospital  is  a very  fine  building,  and  a 
noble  institution,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eiglitcenth 
century  by  Prince  Galilzin.  Shercmelof’s  Hospital  is  an 
exlcnsive,  noble,  and  raaguificenl  edifice,  resembling  a fine  ! 
Grecian  temple.  Count  Nicholas  Shcremciof,  desiring  lo 
erect  an  hospital  at  Mi>scow,  obtained  an  uka::>e  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1&D3,  approving  iho  plan.  The 
sum  allotted  to  the  butldiug  and  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  two  millions  and  a half  of  rubles,  which,  at  that 
lime,  might  be  e<{ual  to  at  least  150.000/.  sterling.  The 
count  died  in  1609,  and  thu  mstitutiun  was  opened  in  ISIU 
wiih  IbObetls.  His  son  od<led  40  beds  more.  Since  that  time 
further  additions  have  been  made.  The  establishment  is 
nut  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  : a large  annual  sum 
is  assigned  for  uIIkt  charitable  pur|>use8,  such  as  giving 
portions  to  twenty-five  feiunie  orphans,  allowing  ^lensions  lo 
Hfiy  indigent  females,  &cc.  There  are  many  other  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.  The  chief  military  hospital  is  an  immciiso 
establishment,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  capable  of 
receiving  l5uo  |mtients.  A fine  building,  now  called  Ca- 
tharine s Barracks,  was  a magnificent  palace,  built  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II.  It  was  converted  into  barracks  by 
the  cmj>crur  Paul, 


Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  archbishops,  and  contains, 
besides  the  several  government  otlices  and  public  insti- 
tutions specified  in  this  article,  thu  most  important  manu- 
facturies  in  the  empire.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immense  quantities 
of  merchandiMi  of  every  description.  The  value  of  articles 
imported  here  ainounta  to  five  millions  of  rubles  ia  a year. 
It  IS  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Russian  noblc.s,  wiio  live 
here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole,  Moscow  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  uiugmflcenl  cities  in  the  world,  and 
that  iuwbich  the  national  maniierband  thccharacicr  of  the 
people  have  been  least  changed.  The  population,  w hich 
has  been  variously  slated,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  340,000, 
including  the  military  (25.00(>^ ; in  the  w inter  this  number 
is  increased  by  50,000  or  60,000  more. 

(Lyall.  Htsforu  of  Motcote;  Hasscl;  Hdrsebelmann ; 
Ennau,  Bette,  yo\.  L,  16J3;  Humboldt,  Ehreoberg,  and 
Rose,  Beiee  nacA  dmx  Ural,  &(x,  vui.  i.,  1637  ; Krusenstern, 
Bred*  du  Systeme  de  rinstruction  jiubliytte  en  Bueeie,  b\o^ 
1637.) 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a letter 
from  Moscow,  dated  the  1st  of  August,  slating  that  the 
emperor  has  caused  the  antient  palace  uf  the  Czars  to  he 
thoroughly  repaired,  gilded  within  and  without,  and  fur- 
nished as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  antient  chro- 
nicles and  traditions:  he  lias  caused  the  palace  of  Alexander, 
alter  hcareelv  twenty  years’ exulcnoe,  lo  be  levclletl  wiUi  tlio 
ground,  and  a new  palucc  uf  immense  dimensions  to  be 
commenced  opposite  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Czars,  which 
is  to  form  a part  of  it.  As  many  thuu>and  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed,  it  is  probable  that  tho  work  wiU  soon  be 
completed.  Another  gigantic  work  is  the  building  of  a 
magnificont  church  fur  all  Russia,  instead  of  that  which 
the  emperor  Ale.\ander  intended  to  erect  ou  the  Sparrow 
bill. 

MOSELLE,  an  important  river  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Khme,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in 
France,  and  the  lower  on  the  bolder  of  Luxembourg,  and 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  Moselle  rises  on 
thu  western  slopes  uf  thu  Vusucs,  near  tlie  southern  ex- 
tremity of  that  range,  at  an  elevation  of  372  French  toiaes. 
or  about  236U  English  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  se^  At 
first  its  Course  is  in  the  mountainous  tract  occupied  bf  tho 
raniiQcatiuns  uf  the  Vosges;  but  at  Cbarmes,  below  Epinal, 
it  enters  tlic  great  plain  of  Lorraine,  which  is  wholly  watered 
by  this  river  and  its  tributaiies,  of  which  the  priiieipal  are 
the  Meurlhe  and  the  Seille,  both  on  the  right  Miik.  Tlie 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  at  first  north-north-west  for  87 
miles  to  Tout:  from  Toul  it  Hows  north-east  in  a winding 
channel  of  17  miles  tu  the  junction  of  tho  Meurthc,  where 
the  navigation  commences.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Muurthe  it  Hows  north,  or  north  by  east,  56  miles,  till  it 
quits  France,  and,  after  skirting  Luxembourg,  enter*  the 
Prussian  territory.  AAcr  leaving  France  it  flows  116  miles 
in  a winding  channel  north-east  post  Treves,  Bemcasiet, 
and  Trarbach,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz. 
In  the  Prussian  territories  it  receives  its  principal  tributary, 
tbo  Sorre,  which  is  partly  a French  river.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  a^ut  280  miles,  for  170  or  180  of 
which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Moselle  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  which 
cause  considerable  damage.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber 
lur  85  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Meurtlie.  The  navi- 
guiiuti.  especially  in  the  French  part  of  the  river,  is  subject 
to  cunsiderable  dilficulties;  in  some  parts,  fioin  the  rockt 
which  straiten  the  channel ; in  others,  from  the  shallows 
produced  by  loo  great  an  expansion  of  the  waters : with  all 
these  impctlimeniB  however  it  serves  as  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  a considerable  district,  especially  for  timber  and 
deals,  charcoal,  pit-ooal,  freestone,  slate,  com,  wine,  and 
manufactured  goms. 

MOSELLE,  a department  of  France,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier;  bounded  on  the  north  and  nortli-east  by 
thegrand-dueby  of  Luxembourg  and  tho  Rhenish  provinces 
uf  Prussia,  on  the  south-east  by  the  department  of  Bas 
Khin,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meurthc,  and  on  tho  west 
by  that  uf  Meuse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
having  its  greatest  length  from  west  by  north  to  cast  by 
south,  from  near  Luiiguion,  on  thoCliiersto  the  neighbour- 
homi  of  Bilche,  amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  1U4  miles; 
and  itsgreal«’>t  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from 
tho  bank  uf  the  Seille,  below  Numeny  (Meurtbe),  to  thu 
neighliouzhoud  of  Sierk,  uu  the  Moselie,  4i  miles*  It  lies 
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betwoon  46*’  55'  aud  49*  33'  N.  lat.,  and  betveon  5*  28'  and 
7°  43'  E.  ioDgilude. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2063  square 
miles,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  area  of  the 
French  departments,  and  is  a littlo  greater  than  the  area 
of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  Thu  populalioo  in  1831 
was417,UU3;  in  1836  it  was  427,250,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  10,247,  or  about  2'5  per  cent.,  and  giving 
207  inhabitants  to  a st|uaro  mile.  In  amount  and  density 
of  population  the  department  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  France,  and  in  both  respects  rather  above  the 
Kiiglisb  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Mciz, 
the  capital,  is  in  40*  6' N.  lat.  and  6*  12'  £.  lung.,  172 
miles  in  a direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or  191  miles  by 
the  road  through  Chfiluns*sur-Marue  and  Verdun. 

The  highlands  of  the  department  are  at  the  extremities. 
The  eastern  extremity  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  and  the  western  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  which 
are  not  so  elevated  as  the  Vosges.  The  intermediate  part 
belongs  to  the  broad  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of  Lorraine, 
which  is  watered  by  the  \(oselle  and  iU  tributaries.  The 
Vusjges  consist  in  this  department  not  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
but  of  the  formations  which  overlie  them,  to  the  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone  inclusive.  The  rest  of  the  depart* 
ment  is  occupied  by  the  formations  superior  to  these,  and 
which  ioterveue  between  the  red-sandstoue  and  the  chalk. 
The  minerals  are  iron,  the  ores  of  which  are  found  in  every 
part,  but  nut  always  in  sutKcient  quantity  to  make  them 
worth  working ; cupper  and  lead,  tno  mines  of  which  have 
been  abandoned;  coal;  rock  salt,  in  which  some  mines 
are  wrought;  manganese ; abundance  of  gypsum ; excellent 
freestone;  together  with  sandstone,  quartz,  limestone, 
pt>tlers’  earth,  and  crucible  clay.  The  principal  mines  of 
iron-ore  are  in  the  arrondis!»etuent&  of  Briey  and  Thiunville. 
There  are  in  the  department  eighteen  establishments  for 
Working  iron:  in  these  establishments  are  fifteen  furnaces 
fur  making  pig-iron,  in  eleven  of  which  charcoal  alone  is 
Used;  m four,  chaicoal  mixed  with  coke  or  other  fuel; 
sjxty-nino  forges  fur  making  wroughl-iron ; and  tbreo  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  There  is  one  coal-pit  in  the 
depailinent,  which,  a few  years  since,  gave  employment  to 
IGUor  170  persons,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the  mine,  and 
produced  aunuuUy  nearly  900  tons  of  ordinary  coal:  in 
lb.35  the  produce  rose  to  more  than  3000  tons. 

The  department  is  included  almost  entirely  in  the 
basin  of  the  Musello:  a few  of  the  streams  which  rise  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  and  flow  immeilialely  into 
the  Rhino,  have  their  sources  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  department;  and  the  Cbiers,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Crune,  which  belong  to  the  sptem  of  the 
Meuse,  water  the  western  parL  The  Moselle  enters  the 
department  on  tho  south,  near  Pont-k-Mousson,  aud  flows 
northward,  41  miles  through  tho  department,  by  Metz. 
Tbionville,  and  Siork.  It  is  navigable  in  all  this  part 
I'he  Sarre,  tho  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  enters  the 
department  on  the  south  side,  but  soon  after  quits  it  for 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhiii;  and  entering  agun,  crosses 
the  department  into  the  Prussian  territory,  but  at  a con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moselle,  The 
navigation  of  the  Sarre  commences  soon  after  it  passes  the 
soutuern  boundary,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Albe,  which  also 
belongs  in  great  degree  to  this  department.  Two  other 
tributaries  of  the  Sarre,  the  Russel  and  the  Nied,  which 
latter  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  called  re- 
spectively Nied  Fraufaiso  and  Nied  Alleroande,  belong 
almost  entirely  to  this  department;  also  the  Ones,  a feeder 
of  tho  Moselle.  The  Seille,  which  joins  the  Moselle  at 
Metz,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  department 
of  Meurtlie.  The  navigation  of  the  Moselle  is  given  in 
the  oflicial  accounts  at  50  miles;  that  of  the  Sarre,  at, 
22  miles.  Tho  Canal  des  Salines,  which  was  formed  to 
convey  the  produce  of  the  salt-wurks  of  Meurtbe  to  the 
Sarre,  has  part  of  its  cour-ve  in  this  department.  It  follows  , 
the  valley,  first  of  the  Rude,  a small  feeder  of  the  Albe,  | 
and  then  of  the  .-Ubo  itself  till  its  junction  with  the  Sarre. 
There  aro  a couAiderablu  number  of  pools  or  small  lakes, 
aud  some  marshes. 

The  number  of  Routes 'Ru)ales,  or  government  roads,  is 
twelve  ; their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  276  miles, 
VIZ.  231  miles  m repair,  26  miles  out  of  repair,  and  19  miles 
utifini^licd.  Tile  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Metz, 
and  from  thence  onwaru  into  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man slates.  It  enters  the  deparlmeat  on  the  south-west  side. 


and  runs  first  east,  and  then  east-north-east,  by  Metz.  Sar- 
regucmincs,  Hombourg,  and  Forbach.  The  rood  from  Paris 
to  Luxembourg  crosses  tbc  western  side  of  the  dep.nrlment 
through  longuion  and  Longwy.  Roads  run  from  Mciz  to 
Longwy,  with  a branch  to  Tbionville ; to  Sarrelouis  in  the 
Prussian  slates ; to  Nancy  and  to  Chdtcau  Salins,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe.  There  are  roads  from  harregue- 
mines  by  Chittcau  Salins  to  Nancy,  by  Saar  Union  (Bas 
Rhin)  to  Phuisbourg  (Meurtbe),  and  Strasbourg  (BasRhin) ; 
and  to  Sarrebruck,  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Routes 
06partementalcs,or  departmental  roads,  had  (Jan.  1, 1S37) 
an  aggregate  length  of  216  miles,  viz.  162  in  repair  and  34 
out  of  repair.  The  aggregate  length  of  tlie  bye-roads  and 
peths  (cnerains  vicinaux)  was  above  30U0  milos.  In  the 
means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  water,  this  de- 
partment is  better  provided  than  the  French  deparlmenu 
generally  are. 

The  temperature  of  the  department  varies  with  the 
elevation  of  the  surface : in  the  plain  of  the  Moselle  it  U 
mild;  in  tho  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  the  cold  is  of 
longer  duration  and  more  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarreguemines  and  of  Bitche,  amid  the  Vosges,  the  snow 
lies  long  on  tlie  ground,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  rapid.  Agricultuie  is  better  understood 
and  practised  in  this  department  than  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  the  peasantry  are  distinguished  by  their  activity 
and  superior  knowledge.  Fallows  are  gradually  passing 
into  disuse ; and  the  employment  of  marl,  and  especially 
gy  psum,  os  manure,  is  common.  About  75U,OOU  acres, 
nearly  three-fifihs  of  tbe  wholo  surface,  are  under  tho 
plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  exceeds  by  a third 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments;  and  in 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  masliii  (or  mixed  corn),  tbe  prepon- 
derance is  about  the  same  ; but  from  the  number  of  horses, 
the  supply  of  oats  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
A considerable  quantity  of  pulse  is  grown ; also  of  flax  and 
hemp;  and  of  linseed,  rape,  and  colza,  from  which  abun- 
dance of  oil  is  product.  Potatoes  aro  cultivated,  but  not 
so  extensively  os  in  other  parts ; maize  is  littlo  grown,  and 
buckwheat  not  at  alL  About  3U,0U0  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  or  gardens,  especially  the  former;  and  some 
villages  are  so  surrounded  by  orchards,  that  they  appear  as 
if  built  in  a wood.  Tho  melons,  peaches,  pears,  and 
especially  the  Mirabelle  plums  of  Metz,  are  in  high  repute. 
The  drying  of  tbe  fruit,  and  the  preparation  of  cocfectionary 
and  syrups  from  them,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  nursery-grounds  of  the  department  are  in  high  repute, 
and  young  trees  aro  sent  to  a considerable  distance.  The 
vineyards  occupy  about  13.0UU  acres.  Tlie  wine  is  chiefly 
of  middling  quality,  tho  vigneruus  (vino-dressers)  finding 
their  account  in  tho  production  of  a largo  quantity  of 
ordinary  wine,  from  the  hardy  Lorraine  grape,  rather  than 
in  the  uncertain  vintage  of  grapes  which,  though  they 
produce  better  wine,  arc  less  able  to  withstand  tbe  (Vests  of 
winter  and  spring.  Some  of  the  growths  are  however  fine, 
and  are  sent  into  Germany ; the  cotmnuner  sorts  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  consider, 
able,  about  23U.U00  acres,  and  affords  a supply  of  fuel  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  tbe  iron  and  other  worlu : the  trees 
are  chiefly,  oak,  beech  and  hazel:  a considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  walkiugaticks,  made  from  the  thorn  and  the 
oorncl. 

The  meadow-land  amounts  to  110,000  or  120,000  acres : 
a small  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificial  grasses.  Tho  number  of  horses  is  more  than  twico 
as  great  as  in  tho  average  of  the  departments,  but  they  aro 
of  a very  ordinary  breem  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is 
rather  above  the  average;  but  they  are  of  small  size,  aud 
do  not  readily  fatten.  The  number  of  sheep  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  tho  breed  for  the  most  port  very  inferior. 
Considerable  efforts  have  however  been  made  of  late  years 
for  its  improvement : tho  Merinos  have  been  introduced  on 
the  model  form  of  Moncey,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Briey ; 
and  the  English  breeds  and  tho  Cashmere  goat  in  some 
other  establishments.  Swine  are  numerous;  their  flesh 
affords  a substitute  for  tho  deficient  supply  of  beef.  Bees 
are  pretty  extensively  kept. 

The  forests  abound  with  game:  tbe  wild  boar  is  rarely 
found;  but  the  roebuck  and  the  hare,  as  well  as  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  wild  cals,  arc  common.  Redbreasts  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  MctA  where  they  are  taken  in 
autumn  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  a delicacy.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish ; tbe  Sarre  and  tbe  MoscUe  yield 
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the  salmon  and  the  ahad*  vhich  ascend  them  thus  far : the 


cravflsh  of  the  Sarre  are  excellent. 

'fhe  department  is  diridud  into  four  arrondissements  as 


fallows • 

Ah-ain 
K)  Milci. 

Popolatwa  in  Na  oT 

lOii.  1936.  CwsianoM. 

Metz, 

S.  6‘i2 

160.849 

159,611 

2)8 

Tliionville, 

N.  405 

83.227 

87,520 

117 

Bricy, 

W.  459 

60.297 

62,946 

126 

Sarregueminos,  E.  677 
2963 

122,639 

417,003 

123,973 

427,230 

143 

694 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  caoh  under  a jiistioe 
of  the  peace,  U twenty-seven. 

In  the  orrondisscmenl  of  Meta  are — Melt  (pop.  in  1931, 
44.4IG  for  the  commune;  in  1836,  4-2.793K  on  the  Moselle; 
Gorze  (pop.  1740  town,  1761  commune),  at  some  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  Boulay  (pop.  2643  town, 
2689  whole  commune),  near  the  Nied  ; and  Faulqueroont, 
on  the  Nicd  Allcmandc.  Gone  is  in  a narrow  valley  of 
the  mo.<>t  picturcs^iuo  character.  It  has  several  fountains, 
supplied  by  sprines  in  the  town.  There  ore  several  tan- 
yarils  at  Gorsc.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abliey,  and 
of  the  ablrot’s  house  ; also  of  some  subterranean  conduits  of 
Roman  erection,  which  convey  the  waters  of  this  nei^lt- 
hourhood  to  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Arx  (now  Ars-sur-Moscllc) 
across  the  Meuse,  and  then  to  Divodurum  (now  Metz), 
where  it  furnished  a supply  of  water  to  tbo  baths  and 
naumachia.  Of  this  aqueduct  there  are  considerable 
romaitts,  partly  in  tl>e  bed  of  the  Moselle,  and  partly  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Jotiy:  the  foundation  of 
it  is  ascribed  to  Drusus  by  anliquarioo,  but  the  popular 
name  is  the  Devil’s  Bridge.  At  the  village  of  Ars,  just 
mentioned,  arc  two  paper-mills,  a manufiictory  of  velvet, 
and  one  of  woollen  cloth  for  clotlimg  the  troops.  Boulay 
bus  considerable  manufactures  of  swords  and  bright  steel 
weapons;  of  saws,  auvils,  and  nil  kinds  of  joiners' and 
locksmiths*  tools;  of  c4>Uon  yam  and  woollen  cloths;  of 
copperas,  alum,  soap,  and  glue.  There  ore  also  breweries, 
lime-kilns,  fulling-mills,  oil-mills,  dye-bousos,  and  tan-yards, 
lieeidesamiU  for  grinding  plaster,  and  two  mills  for  grinding 
cutlery  and  tools. 

In  theoTTondissoment  of  Thionville  are — ^Thionvillc  (pop. 
in  1631,  4142  town,  6646  whole  commune ; in  1836,6680 
for  the  commune)  and  Siork  (pop.  )624  town,  2026  whole 
commune),  on  the  Moselle;  Rodemarck,  a short  distance 
from  the  loft  bank  of  that  river;  and  BouzonviUe  (pop. 
1617  town,  2326  whole  commune  bon  the  Nied.  Thkmville 
was  probably  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  forti- 
Hed  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Contid,  after  the  great  battle  of  Rucroy,  a.d.  1649. 
It  is  a fortress  of  some  strength,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  a.o.  1 792. 
It  has  an  old  wooden  bridge  remarkable  for  the  &cility 
with  which  it  con  be  taken  down.  There  are  in  the  place 
several  potteries  and  brewhouses,  two  cuni-mills,  two  bark- 
mills,  and  an  oil  pre».  There  is  & school  of  mutual  in- 
struction ; courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

Sierk  U situated  at  the  foot  of  a rooky  eminence, 
crowned  by  a fortress.  This  place  has  several  tan-yards ; 
glue  IS  made,  and  atones  fur  od-mills  and  prcaaoa  arc 
cut  from  one  piece.  Tlie  atone  with  which  HeU  is 
pared  is  quarried  near  this  town.  Sierk  is  the  mart 
for  the  hardwares  and  laces  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
silks  of  Crevelt,  the  needles  of  Aix-la-Cbopelle,  and  the 
copper  wares  of  Stolberg.  There  is  a custom-house  (the 
town  being  close  on  the  frontier),  the  revenue  collected 
at  w hich  is  above  60,000/.  per  annum. 

At  BouzonviUe  are  corn-roills  and  oil-presses, several  lan- 
yards, glue  maniifacturica,  and  rabinot-inakers’  shops;  a 
brewery,  and  two  limc-kilns.  There  are  a school  fur  mutual 
instruclion  and  an  outline  drawing-school.  At  Cattenom, 
a village  between  Thionville  and  Sierk,  is  held  the  prin- 
cipal ratlle-fair  of  this  district,  and  at  Jlayange,  lloyeuvro 
Grande,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbion- 
viUe.  arc  the  vast  iron-works  establislied  by  the  lale.M. 
WundeU  for  the  preparation  of  iron  by  the  English  me- 
tliodij. 

Ill  the  arrondUsement  of  Bricy  are — Bricy  (pop.  in  1831, 
1766  commune;  in  1631,  1730),  on  the  Woigot,  or  Voigot, 
a small  feeder  of  the  Omes  and  Longwy  (pop.  2483),  and 


Longuion  or  Longwyon  (pop.  1612),  on  or  near  the  Chiers. 
Bricy  consists  of  several  narrow  streets  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  coniiiiands  the  prospect  of  a pkasanl  valley, 
well  woodeil  and  watered.  l./mgwy  consists  of  two  )>arts, 
the  up(>cr  and  lower  town.  Tlie  upper  town  is  on  a rock, 
and  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  In  the  lower  town  there  was 
antienlly  a fortress,  on  the  site  of  which  Roman  medals 
have  bi^n  dug  up.  It  has  been  sup|)Oscd  that  the  town 
occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  camp.  The  princinal  sijuaro 
is  large  and  regularly  funned  ; the  principal  public  build- 
ings aro  the  town-hall  and  the  hospital.  The  inhabitants 
have  an  oil-press  and  a brewery:  they  manufacture  earthen- 
ware from  pipe-clay,  and  trade  in  hams  and  bacon. 
I/ingwy  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  1616,  and  though 
garrisoned  only  by  299  soldiers,  was  nut  taken  without 
the  loss  of  3990  men.  There  U a school  of  mutual  in- 
struction. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarroguemines  are — Sarregue- 
mines  (pop.  in  1831,  4142  town,  4169  whole  commune  ; in 
1636,  41 13  for  the  commune)  and  Sarralbe  (pop.  2302  town, 
3644  whole  rommunel,  on  the  ilarre  ; Morhangc,  near  the 
Kotte,  which  Hows  into  the  Nied  Fran^aisc;  Petelange,  or 
Puttclange  (pop.  1797  town.  2290  whole  commune)," on  a 
feeder  of  the  Albe  : St.  Avoid  (pop.  3296  town,  3461  whole 
commune)  and  Horabourg,  on  the  Rossel;  Kurbach  (pop. 
2968  town,  4281  whole  commune),  between  ibe  Roscel  and 
the  Sarre;  and  Bitohe  (pop.  2867  town.  3132  whole  com- 
mune), amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarregueniines  is  a 
well  built  town ; its  principal  street  leads  to  the  bndge  over 
the  Sarre.  There  are  considerable  potteries  bore,  in  which 
earthenwares  of  evon'  quality  are  manufactured,  and  sent 
to  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  other  places.  Admirable 
imitations  of  the  Etruscan  va«es,  and  an  artificial  porphyry 
of  great  beauty,  are  made  here.  Snuff-boxes  of  papier- 
mache  are  made  round  this  town  to  the  yearly  value  of 
more  than  30,000/.  There  are  several  corn-mills  and 
breweries,  a bark-mill  and  a tile-kiln.  There  is  a high 
school  at  Sarreguemiiies.  Sarralbe  derives  its  name  from 
, its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarre  and  the 
Albc.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  ; the  weavers 
work,  not  in  factories,  but,  as  in  Ireland,  in  their  own 
houses.  Near  the  town  are  saltrworkt  which  furnish 
annually  900  to  1000  tons  of  salt.  Near  St.  Avoid  are 
several  flour-mills  and  a tile-kiln.  Bitehe  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a rock  of  red-sandstone,  on  which  is  situated  a for- 
tress deemed  impregnsble.  Tlie  ascent  to  Uie  fortress  up 
the  faoe  of  the  rock  is  very  steep,  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  rock  is  vaulted  and  formed  into  casemates.  There  is  a 
well  dug  in  the  rock  270  feet  deep  and  protected  by  a bomb- 

Eroof  covering.  There  aro  in  the  town  an  hospital,  a small 
■rrack,  and  three  public  walks ; it  is  surrounded  by  a wall 
with  battlements.  In  the  war  of  1792-3  the  Prussians  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  surprise  tlie  fortres-H  of  Bilcbe.  Several 
of  the  villages  in  the  country  round  Bitcbc  are  the  seat  of 
considerate  manufactures ; toe  iron-works  of  Monterliausen 
employ  490  workmen ; and  at  the  glass-works  of  Maiseiuhal 
ana  (xootteobruck,  watch  and  clock  glosses,  to  the  annual 
value  of  6099/.,  are  manufactured ; and  the  flmt-glass  works 
ofMunsthal  produce  goods  to  Uta  yearly  value  of  24,009/. 
or  26,000/. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  aro  various  and  im- 
portant. Cloth,  especially  for  army  clothing,  flannel,  and 
various  other  woollen  falirics;  linens,  calicoes,  velvet,  silk 
neckerchiefs,  and  other  Mlk  goods,  hats,  paper,  and  snuff- 
boxes are  made.  Beside  tlM  works  fur  making  pig  or 
wrought  iron,  tliere  are  factories  fur  making  iron  gooiU,  at 
nails,  saw-plstoB,  files,  rasps,  and  other  tools,  and  steel  urna- 
roenls.  There  are  several  glass-works,  potteri^,  tan-yards, 
breweries,  and  brandy  distilleries;  many  kilns  for  lime  and 
gypsum,  and  mills  for  pulvorisnig  the  latter.  About  690 
women  are  employed  in  embroidery  and  tambour-working. 
The  exports  consist  of  Uie  productions  of  these  several 
works,  wine,  wool,  timber,  preserved  fruits,  liqueurs,  honey, 
hams,  and  tocon. 

Tbo  department  constitutes  the  bishopric  of  Mels,  Uie 
bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  tbo  archbishop  of  Besan- 
90a.  It  is  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Koyale  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acad6mie  Univorsitaire  of  Mels  ; and  in  tho 
third  military  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  as 
Mots.  It  returns  six  members  to  the  (Camber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  reepeot  of  education  this  department  is  considerably  m 
odvanoe  of  the  average  of  the  French  departments ; but  it 
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infarior  to  the  adjacent  departments  of  Mouse,  Mcurthc, 
and  Bus  Rhin.  Of  every  lOU  younff  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  cen>U5  for  i82'^-29,  57  could  read  and  write.  The 
numhor  in  the  other  departmcnu  was.  Meuio  74,  Meurthe 
68,  Baa  Rhin  62 ; average  of  France  39. 

This  dcjiariinetil  antiently  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Medmiuairici,  who«e  capital  was  Divodurum,  after- 
wards Mcdiomatrici  or  McUis,  tiow  Mots,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Veroduiienscs  and  the  Treverl  or  Treviri. 
Those  i>oupIc  were,  in  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  coinpnv 
liendtHi  in  tlio  province  of  Belgica  Frima.  The  Romans 
called  the  MusoUc,  Mi>scUa  (t.e.  the  little  Mouse,  a diminu- 
tive of  Mosa.  the  Meuse),  and  the  Sarre.  Saruvus.  In  the 
temtorii^  of  the  Mcdiomatrici,  beside  Disudurum.  were — the 
town  of  Ibliwluruin,  which  D’Anville  fixes  on  the  river  Yron, 
on  the  bimler  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meuse : Cara- 
nusca.  somewhere  near  Tliiunville ; and  Ad  Duodecimum, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Mourthe. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  Roman  or 
GaiUe  towns  mentioned  by  anticnt  authors  within  the 
boundary.  From  the  Romans  the  department  passed  to 
the  Franks;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as  part  of 
the  country  of  Les  Truis  EvSeh^;  and  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  included  m the  province  of  Lorraine. 

MOSES  (rntto.  the  lawgiver  of  the 

Hebrew  people,  was  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the 
son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  (£ro</,  ii.  1 ; vi.  20).  Ho  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1571  b.c  , according  to  the  com 
mon  chronology.  To  evade  the  edict  of  Pharaoh,  the  king 
of  Rg>pt.  that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should 
be  kili^  (Kxod.,  i.  22),  he  was  liid  by  his  mother  three 
mouths,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Here  the  chihl  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  adopted  him  fur  her  son,  entrusting  him  to 
nis  own  mother  to  nurse,  by  which  circumstance  he  was 
preserved  fiom  being  entirely  separated  from  hw  own  peo- 

flic.  He  was  probably  e<lucale<l  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where 
le  became  ‘ learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.’ 
(£'jo</..  ii.  l-IO ; /Icfs,  vii.  20-22  ; Ihb., xi.23.)  At  the  ngb 
of  forty  years  Moses  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  He- 
brew brethren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  on  one 
occasion,  sccitig  an  Egyptian  (probably  some  otiiccr)  nial- 
trealing  an  Israelite,  ho  interfered,  slow  the  Egyptian,  and 
buried  nim  in  the  sand.  Tho  next  dnv,  upon  Ins  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  tw*o  Hebrews  who  harl  quarrelled,  his  ser- 
vices were  scornfully  rejected,  and  he  was  upbraided  with 
the  murder  of  the  E^  ptian.  Finding  that  his  secret  was 
known,  be  tleil  from  cgypt,  and  look  refuge  with  a tribe  of 
Midiaiiites  in  Arabia  Pelrsa  [MiniANiTKs],  among  whom 
ho  lived  as  a shepherd  forty  years,  having  married  the 
daugliler  of  their  priest  Jethro  or  Keuel.  (l^od.,  iL  1 1-22  ; 
Acts.  vli.  23-30  ; Ileb.,  xi.  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  father-in-law’s  ducks  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  God  appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a bu*>b 
wliich  burnt  with  fire,  but  was  not  consumed— an  emblem 
of  the  Slate  of  the  Israelites— and  commanded  him  to  return 
to  Egypt  and  lead  out  his  people  thence  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joineil  with  Moses 
in  this  misfioii,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles 
was  cunferred  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  tho  Is- 
raelites accepteu  him  a.s  their  deliverer,  and  alter  bringing 
ten  miraculous  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he 
could  gam  Pharaoh's  consent  to  the  departure  of  tite  jieople, 
he  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  miracu- 
lously divided  for  their  passage,  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
(£rod.,  iii.,  XV.)  [Exodus;  Jkws.]  While  the  people  were 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  God  delivered  to  them, 
througn  Moses,  the  law  which,  with  some  additions  and 
alterations,  was  ever  after  observed  oa  their  national  code. 
(HTod.,xx.}  After  leading  the  laraelitei  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years  [Jews],  Muses  appointed  Joshua  as  bis 
successor  in  the  command  over  them,  and  died  st  the  ago  of 
120  rears,  on  Mount  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  tho  river 
Jordan,  having  first  been  permitted  to  view  the  land  of  <Ja- 
naan  from  its  summit.  God  buried  him  in  the  valley  of 
Betbpeor  in  the  land  ofMoab.but  his  tomb  was  never  made 
known.  (Deui;  xxxiv. ; Jude,  v.  9.) 

The  following  points  in  the  history  of  Moses  require  fur- 
ther explanation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moaea  (mC^)  was  given  him  by  the 
Egyptian  princess,  * because,*  she  said,  *1  dw  him  out 


(VrrfttTD  from  to  draw  out)  of  tho  water’  (Erod., 

ii.  10.)  Now.  under  the  circumstances  of  tne  ca-^e,  the  name 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian  than  Hebtew,  and  its 
real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by  Jahlonaky  (Oyua- 
cu/o,  i.  152-7),  from  the  <^ptic  Mo,  ‘water,'  and  OutUche, 
‘saved.’  This  is  confirmal  by  the  form  Mwi-.tijf,  which  is 
always  u<^  in  the  Septuagiot.  and  by  tho  lesilinony  of 
Josephus  {Antiq.,  ii.  9,6)  and  Philo  (D<^  Vita  Mosit,  ii.  83). 

2.  Tile  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  iu  the  early 
history  of  Moses  has  betm  QUud  up  by  Jo--('phua.  Philu, 
and  other  writers,  with  various  legends,  mime  i>f  them  hnthly 
iniprobabie,  of  which  an  outline  is  givcu  in  Milmun’s  ///a- 
(ory  q/*  the  Jews.  vol.  i..  p.  61.  &.c, 

.3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  divines  of  the  Rationalist  school 
have  attempted  to  explain  them  as  an  advantage  cleverly 
taken  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as  ingenious  jugglery. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the  ten  plagues  were 
visitations  to  which  Egypt  ua.s  subject,  they  would  still  re- 
tain all  the  essential  characters  of  miracles  in  their  increused 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Israelites  io  Goshen  from  most  of  them,  and 
in  their  immediate  cessation  at  tho  prayer  of  Muses.  Thu 
imitation  of  iho  first  three  plagues  by  Uie  Egyptian  niagi- 
ctans  has  generally  been  ascribed  by  Jewish  and  some 
anticnt  Christian  writers  to  diabolical  agenev,  and  sumo 
mmleni  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
legerdemain,  nut  assuredly  tlieir  inability  to  imitate  the 
later  plagues,  when  they  confessed,  ‘This  is  the  finger  of 
God’  (Exod.,  viii.  18,  19),  is  a muchsironger  argument  for 
the  miraculous  character  of  these  visitations,  than  their 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it.  Several  writers 
have  shown  how  greatly  the  sufTcritigsuf  the  Egyptians  from 
tlieso  plagues  were  aggravated  by  their  physical  circum- 
stances and  religious  opinions.  (Rrvant's  Observalinns 
ufjt/H  the  Plagues  injUcted  on  the  p^tfj.tiojis  : Rosenmul- 
ler's  ScAtMa,  Plrwi,  vii.,  &c. ; Milnian's  History  iif  the 
Jeirt,  vu).  i.,  p.  68,  &c.)  Other  ditHculties  connected  with 
this  |)art  of  the  life  of  Muses  are  mentioned  under  Kxom  s, 
and  in  Winer’s  BibUscJies  Realworterbuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133- 
139.  Respecting  tho  king  of  Egypt  in  whose  reign  Moses 
led  out  the  Isratdites.  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  qf 
the  Antient  Egyptians,  vol.  L,  c.  2,  p.  54. 

Tho  part  whirn  Moses  took  as  leader  of  the  Israelites  is 
stated  m the  Scripture  rtnxird  to  have  been  owing  to  ilte 
direct  corotnund  of  God  {hlTod.,  iiL),  and  the  laws  which  hu 
gave  them  are  asserte<l  to  have  emanated  from  God  him- 
self. {Exod.,  XX.  I,  22,  &c.)  As  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
or.  as  tluMiiogians  express  it,  of  the  ‘Divine  lA'gation  of 
Muses.’ depends  chielly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  as> 
cribed  to  Moses,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  Pkx- 

TATEIICH. 

The  Legislation  qf  Moses.-— The  chief  authority  for  the 
following  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  ‘ Mu- 
saisches  Rechl’of  Michaclis.  The  references  are  to  the 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 
Other  works  un  the  subject  arc  nicnliouud  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  tho  books  of  Exodus,  lA!viticu.s 
and  Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  in  neither  case  in  any  avstetoalic 
order,  xx.-xxiii.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv’ ; /.xvil., 

i.-viii,,  xi.-xxv.,  xxvii. ; A'umb.,  v.-x.,  xvUj.,  xix.,  xxvii.- 
XXX.;  Vtut.,  iv.,  &bC.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  ciinrlefl 
for  a people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  out  oftbonatiuna  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  wondiip  of  the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  history  the  providential  dealings  of  God  wtUi  his 
people. 

'Ine  whole  law  rested  on  tv^o  fundamental  principles,  one 
of  which  was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  aud 
partly  political. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  (tod  ; and  conscxiuently 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
which  were  at  that  time  tlie  provailmg  religious  errors. 
Other  nations,  while  acknowletlging  tho  supreme  God  as  tho 
creator,  associated  with  him  subordinate  deities,  to  whose 
agency  they  looked  fur  tcuipural  blessings.  All  such 
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wonbip  was  prohibited  by  the  first  words  of  the  Law,  * I am 
Jehovah,  thy  God.  wbieh  brouglit  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Eg)'pt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Tltou  shall  have  no 
other  Gods  trf'M  roe.’  (£rW.,  xx.  2,  3 ; iv.  35,  39.) 

The  second  corornandment  is  an  e<{uaUy  decisive  pro* 
hibition  of  idolatry  of  every  kind.  {Erod.,  xx.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  binding,  Jehovah, 
who  aas  already  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  de- 
livering them  from  Egypt,  was  represented  as  their  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  idolatry 
became  high-treason.  (J'lxnd , xix.  4-8;  22-24, 

xxxiii.5  ; I Sam^  viii.  7 ; x,  18,  19  ; xii.  1 2;  1 Chron^  xxix. 
23;  Inainhy  xxxiii.  22.) 

The  land  of  Palestine  loo  was  represented  as  the  property 
of  God,  held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently 
had  not  the  power  to  alienate  it  for  ever.  (Len/.,  xxv.  23.) 
This  fundamental  principle  was  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
government  which  is  commonly  called  a thfocrary,  that  is, 
a government  under  the  direct  sujiehntendenco  of  God. 
The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  bo  repealed 
by  his  eomraanu  {Deui.,  iv.  2 ; xii.  32) ; the  judm  were 
selected  usually  from  the  caste  of  the  priests,  ana  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persona,  sitting  in  the  place  of  God,  to 
whoso  decision  they  submitted  difficult  cases  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Tliummiro.  {Drut^  i.  17;  xix.  17.)  God 
often  made  known  his  will  concerning  state  affairs  through 
the  prophets,  of  whom  a constant  succession  was  promise 
(Deut.,xvii\.  15-22);  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people 
with  prosperity  if  they  kept  tlie  law.  and  threatened  to 
punish  them  with  calamity  if  they  broke  it  In  these  par- 
ticulars the  Israelites  wurv  distinguished  from  other  nations 
as  iHjtng  under  the  more  direct  government  of  God;  hut 
nevertheless  they  had  a well-defined  civil  constitutiun,  as 
we  shall  prr<cnily  see. 

The  8cc.<nd  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
the  discouragement  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 
and  other  nations.  This  principle  was  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of 
Israelites  in  foreign  countries;  but  both  practices  were  dis- 
couragetl,  and  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former. 
Each  man  had  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as 
he  could  not  sell  it,  he  of  cuurno  forfeited  upon  settling  in 
a foreign  country ; and  many  of  the  practices  enjoined  upon 
the  people  were  such  as  ctmid  hardly  be  observed  in  a strange 
land.  To  prevent  their  indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  foreign  powers, 
Moses  confined  them  within  certain  boundaries,  and  aUo 
prohibited  their  choosing  a foreigner  as  king.  (Deul.,  xni.) 

Tliia  state  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a nation  who 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  country-  assigned 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  foreignors,  and  who  had  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  Sidonians,  uho  were  able  to  conduct 
their  commerce  fur  them.  But  above  all  this  arrangement 
was  neces-sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
among  them,  prone  as  their  hutury  proves  them  to  have 
been  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

Tho  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  citizens  of 
any  stale  affects  the  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  to  any  extent  as  the  means  of  gaming  a livelihooil. 
Mechanical  labour  was  probably  left  to  the  Hlavoa,  who,  in 
tho  liousDs  of  the  wealthv,  appear  to  have  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  (I  Chron.^  iv.  21),  and  to  (he  women 
(Pror.,  xxxi.);  (hough  in  tho  building  of  the  tabernacle 
we  find  some  of  the  more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised 
by  freemen.  Ilcncu  it  followed  that  there  were  no  cities 
dependent  on  trade  or  roanufaclures,  and  no  separate  classes 
of  ciiizcns.  or  burghers,  ami  peasants.  The  cities  of  Pa- 
lestine were  only  fortified  villages,  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  small. 

Neither  was  commerce  (be  occupation  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  necessary  internal  commerce  was  provided 
for  i>y  tho  throe  great  fea<iis,  to  celebrate  whirli  all  the  men 
Were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  thrice  a year,  and  which,  in 
this  respect,  answered  the  purpose  of  modem  fairs.  But 
foreign  and  maritime  commerru  wo.v  not  at  all  encouraged 
by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  directly 
to  obstruct  It,  e»|>eciaUy  the  making  each  man  a landholder  . 
and  cultivator,  and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest. ' 
Besides  the  example  which  Moses  had  U*fore  him  in  the  j 
case  of  Egypt,  of  a y>owcrrul  and  civilised  nation  flourishing  j 
almost  Without  f.>r«}ign  commerce,  he  was  probably  in-  j 
lluenced  by  ,the  following  reasons  in  discouraging  it.  It  I 


would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many  citizens  to 
leave  the  country,  to  foster  luxury,  and  to  involve  thu 
Israelites  in  quarrels  with  other  nations ; wliile  on  the  other 
liand  they  had  alt  the  advaniogc-s  of  cnmraerco  within  their 
reach  through  the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  trading  cara- 
vans. In  later  times  Solomon  pursued  commerce  to  a 
great  extent,  though  his  seamen  wore  not  Israel. tes,  but 
Phoenicians. 

The  practice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a livelihood,  ao 
common  among  tho  Arabs  and  by  no  menrs  unknown 
among  their  Hebrew  brethren  {Jud^et.  ix.,  xi.),  was  dis- 
couraged bv  Moses,  both  by  tho  allotment  of  land  to  every 
citizen,  and  by  the  little  encouragement  which  he  gu\*c  to 
hunting. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  wa.s  in  agricul- 
ture. The  whole  territory  of  the  state  wax  so  divided  tliat 
every  Israelite  (that  is,  every  head  of  a family  except  those 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  received  a portion  of  land,  which 
became  the  inalienable  properly  of  himself  and  his  heirs. 
They  had  previously  been  a nomadic  people,  and  a trace  of 
that  condition  was  long  after  prcserveil  in  tho  extent  to 
which  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

This  freehold  basis,  os  we  may  call  it.  prevented  the  for- 
mation of  dosses  of  burghers  and  nobility.  1‘liere  was  no 
distinction  at  catte,  except  in  the  case  of  the  I,ovi(es  (the 
descendants  of  Levi),  wlio  were  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
religion  and  learning ; but  even  (hey  could  not  he  said  to 
form  a class  of  nobility,  for  they  had  no  landed  property, 
but  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land. 

Inconsequence  of  the  equality  of  tho  citizens,  tho  con.vfi- 
tution  of  the  rf public  h^(\  a dcraocralie  diaracler.  Wlien 
Moses  made  known  any  laws,  he  called  together  the  whole 
‘congregation  of  Israel*  When  we  consider  that  the  num- 
ber of  adult  males  was  then  about  fiOO.OUU,  it  becomes  pro- 
bable that  those  whom  Moses  addressed  on  such  occasions 
were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rest.  Such 
persons  are  mentioned  in  Erod.  xix.  7,  8,  and  Sumb.  i.  6 ; 
and  in  other  passages  there  are  enumerations  of  the  clashes 
of  persons  of  whom  these  representatives  consixted.  namely, 
e/Jcr#.  headt  or  coj^ainx  of  tribes,  judges,  and  officers  or 
scribes.  (Deul.  xxix.  10  ; Jitsh.  xxiii.  2 ; xxiv.  1.) 

The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  the  republic  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  and  heads  of  families.  Thct-e  orders  were  a rem- 
nant of  the  patriarchol  state,  and  are  still  kept  up  among 
the  Beduin  Arabs.  Each  of  the  tweh-c  tribes  hud  its  chief. 
(Numb,  ii.)  The  tribes  were  subdividL-d  into  greater  anil 
1 lesser  families,  called  families  and  bouses  of  fathers,  which 
I had  their  respective  heads.  (Numb.  i.  2;  Josh.  vii.  14.) 
These  heads  of  families  arc  in  all  probability  the  persons 
called  e/tferz  in  Z?ruf.  xix.  12 ; xxi.  1-19;  and xxiii . 
xxiv.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ciders  were  chosen  wiih 
j reference  to  their  age.  as  the  word  would  seem  to  denote  if 
; it  were  not  constantly  used  in  other  languages  as  a title  of 
I office  or  of  honour,  without  reference  to  age,  as  in  the 
j Roman  senator,  the  Greek  and  the  Arabic 

I sheik.  It  is  equally  uncertain  in  w hat  way  the  heads  or 

Jirinces  of  tribes  were  chosen.  Tlic  princes  of  tribes  arc 
bund  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelve  distinct  common- 
wcaUhs,  governed  by  the  priiu-es  of  Iribe.^,  and  under  them 
by  the  heads  of  families;  and  they  sometimes  actctl  as  sepa- 
rate states,  carrying  on  war  inaependcntly  of  each  other, 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings.  (Josh.wVx.  il-15: 
{Judges  iv.  10;  xviii.-xx. ; I Chron.  iv.  4J-43  ; v.  18-23.) 

Tho  descendants  of  Levi  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
' twelve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  the  temtury  of  their 
I bi-cthron;  and  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  made  up  by 
I tho  division  of  (be  descendant*-  of  .loscph  into  two  tribes, 

I which  were  named  after  his  sons  Ephraim  and  Munassch. 

I i.)  A certain  number  of  persons  apiicars  to  ha\-o 

j been  necessary  to  constitute  tribes  and  families.  (I  Chron. 

, xxiii.  1 1.) 

I These  twelve  tribes  were  united  in  one  republic,  which 
I generally,  though  not  always,  had  a chief  magisimte.  wiie- 
I (her  a lawgiver  as  Moses,  or  n general  as  Joshua,  or  a judge 
' as  those  whose  hixtur)'  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jiuiges,  or 
, a king  as  Saul  and  his  succesMirs.  Wnh  regard  to  thu 
. judges  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  them 
I ruled  not  overall  Israel  but  only  over  single  tribe.s.  Tho 
twelve  tribes  met  in  general  diets  (Josh,  xxnu  xxiv.),  and 
united  in  war  against  a common  enemy.  \Vc  have  striking 
instances  of  the  independence  of  the  separate  tribes  in  the 
fact  that  David  reigned  several  years  over  the  tribe  of 
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Judah  alono;  in  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  Irihcs  from  Rcho- 
boam  ; and  in  the  slnnding  rivalry  bolweou  tho  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Joseph,  which  led  to  that  revolt. 

Tho  next  rank  of  officers,  the  jud^e*.  did  not  represent 
their  tribes.  Before  their  ap|K)inlmcnt  Moctos  was  sole 
judge,  and  it  was  to  relievo  him  from  tho  burthen  of  that 
office  that  a class  of  judges  was  instituted.  xriii.) 

There  was  a judge  over  every  ton  persons,  another  over 
every  hundred,  ond  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  those  orders  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  one  above, 
and  from  the  last  to  Muses  himself.  Moses  further  ordained 
that  when  the  peojde  were  settled  in  Palestine,  juiigcs 
should  be  appointcu  in  every  city.  Tho  choice  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  ns  Moses  lays  down 
no  rules  for  thoir  election.  In  subsequent  ages  it  generally 
happened  that  they  were  Le^'ites. 

In  Numb.  xi.  16,  we  have  an  account  of  the  appointment 
of  seventy  mou  out  of  tho  ciders  of  the  people  to  assist 
Moses.  These  arc  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges; 
and  tho  foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  well  known  in  the 
later  Jewish  history,  is  traced  to  their  appointment.  Miclm* 
elis  takes  a very  different,  and,  we  think,  more  correct  view 
of  their  office.  He  considers  that  they  were  a senate  chosen 
to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  Kovernmenf,  and  that  the 
institution  was  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  men- 
tionefl  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  peo^e,  and  llie  real 
Sanhedrim  was  not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

Tfio  srribes  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distinct  from 
the  judges.  This  oflico  was  instituted  during  the  Egyptian 
captivity.  (Erod.  v.)  They  were  to  bo  Qp^inted  in  every 
city.  (Deut.  xvi.  IS.)  In  the  time  of  the  kings  they  wore 
gciiorally  lakon,  like  the  judges,  from  tho  tribe  of  Levi. 
Their  namo  (D^IOV.^)  i*  derived  from  a root,  which  still 

exists  in  Arabic  meaning  to  writtr.  From  this  and 

other  circumstances  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  tho 
officers  who  kepi  the  genealogical  registers  and  apportioned 
tlic  public  burdens  to  every  individual.  They  also  con- 
veyed to  the  people  tho  generars  orders  in  time  of  war. 
(Josh.  i.  10.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consisting  of  the  congrc' 
gallon  of  the  people,  governed  by  the  heaos  of  families,  the 
princes  of  tribes,  the  j udges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  demo- 
cratic constitution  the  tribe  of  Levi  formed  a counterpoise. 
Tliey  had  no  landed  property,  but  received  tho  tithes  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received  the  first  fruits 
of  all  produce,  probably  about  a sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
crop;  they  had  a part  of  every  sacrifice;  and  while  the 
people  were  in  the  wilderness  every  beast  killed  for  food 
was  offered  as  a sacrifice,  and  aflcrwards  the  priest  rocoived 
a portion  of  every  slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought 
to  the  altar;  they  had  everything  that  was  devoted  to  Go<l, 
and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first-born  of  men  and 
unclean  cattle,  a share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
some  minor  articles.  A calculation  of  these  items  would 
show  tliat  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  far  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  a body  of  religious  instructors. 
But  this  was  not  the  office  of  the  Loviies;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  living  in  cities  of  tlujir  own  made  the 
discharge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were  indeed, 
in  a difi'erent  sense,  the  ministers  of  religion  ; for  they  per- 
formed all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the 
law,  explained  it  in  doubtful  caso-s  and  were  bound  to  read 
it  over  to  the  people  once  every  seven  years ; but  a Iwdy  of 
religious  teachers  or  doctors  did  not  exist  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the  literary  class 
of  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judg- 
ment. (Dtfu/.  xvii.  8-13;  xxi.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  they 
forme<l  a guard  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  obtaining  the  priest's  office  is  related  in  Exo<L 
xxxii.  25-29. 

The  head  of  the  Ixvitical  order  was  tho  high-priosi,  who 
was  always  taken  from  the  ffimily  of  Aaron.  He  possessed 
great  intluence  in  the  state.  He  was  the  supremo  legal 
authority.  In  iVu/.  xvii.  12,  he  is  plaeed  on  a level  with 
the  judge  or  chief  magistrate ; and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judge,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  os  in  the 
case  of  Eli. 

Mou^  did  not  determine  what  should  ho  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  magistracy.  Before  his  own  death  he  ap- 
pointed a successor  in  the  nerson  of  Joshua,  who  was  a 
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military  leader,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  put  tho  peoplo  in 
pOKSessiun  of  Pulestinu.  Joshua  was  succeeded  by  the 
jttdget*  at  intervals  of  time.  The  olJico  i*  mentiuned  by 
Muses  (ZVu/.,  xvii.  12),  but  lie  gives  no  cumniand  fur  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  ha%'e  iH.'cn 
sumewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suffetes.  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they 
governed  Israel  in  times  of  trouble.  There  uas  no  regular 
succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  ^1  of 
them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succccdoil  by  kings,  of  whom  there  was 
a regular  succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  slionld 
remain  a free  republic  under  the  supreme  government  of 
Jchovali,  and  though  when  the  people  actually  asked  for  a 
king,  God,  by  Samuel,  represontea  their  desiro  o.s  both 
foolish  and  sinful  (1  Sam.,  rni.);  yet  as  Moses  foresaw  that 
they  would  wish  for  a king,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  tho  }>eoplu  power  to  choose  one,  and  pre- 
scribed his  duties  (Dcu/.,  xvti.  14-20).  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a good  legislator,  in  making  the  best  provisions 
which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead  of  attempting  lo 
carry  out  his  views  of  what  was  best  where  tho  character  of 
I tho  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  The  following 
arc  tlic  chief  laws  respecting  the  king.  The  election  of  the 
king  was  lel\  to  the  people  (Dctri.,  xvii.  U),  with  the  ro- 
Btriction  that  he  must  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a 
foreigner  (ver.  15) ; the  appointment  must  be  one  which  had 
the  sanction  ofGod  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on  tins  subje«'t  was 
made  known  through  a prophet,  as  wo  find  from  hi»torv 
(I  Sam.,  ix.,  X.).  Ho  was  not  to  keep  a strong  ImhIv  of 
cavalry,  nor  a great  numberof  horses  (ver.  16),  This  law  was 
well  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a moim- 
tuinuus  country,  which  Could  be  defended  without  cavalry, 
and  where  the  keeping  up  of  such  a force  could  only  arise 
from  a spirit  of  conquest.  This,  like  some  others  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  was  disregarded  by  Solomon,  who  bad  an 
enormous  nuroberof  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead 
the  people  back  to  Egypt  (ver.  16),  which  probably  moans 
that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Goshen. 
(Michoelis,  voL  i.,  p.  64-67.)  He  was  not  to  lake  many 
wives,  ‘that  hi-s  heart  turn  notaway*  (ver.  17), as  happened 
to  Solomon,  whoso  wives  seduced  him  to  idolatry.  Another 
reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourago  polygamy  by 
the  example  of  tho  king.  This  law  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  collect  excessive 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  of  which  he  was  lo  have  a copy 
wriUen  out  at  his  accession,  which  ho  wa.s  to  read  daily 
(vcr.18,  19).  On  his  obeilicncc  to  these  commandments  de- 
pended the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).  Bcsith's 
this  fundamental  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenni-.i 
between  tho  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by 
every  king  at  his  accession.  (1  5am.,  x.  25;  Michaelis. /<;*/. 
55.)  The  kingly  power  was  therefore  not  unliinileil ; but 
wo  find  that  tho  government  of  the  kings  had  Hlivays  a lon- 
doncy  to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  tho  want  of 
an  hereditary  military  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  whicli 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
Oriental  people,  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person 
to  bo  supreme  judge.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  that  the  bunlcn  of  deciding 
causes  ^huuld  rest  uiton  the  kings,  and  very  mischievoos 
consequences  resulted  from  their  u.^suming  tho  office. 

Thu  king  had  the  )K>wcr  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  Moses.  Ho  had  tho  power  of  life  and  death 
over  tho  priest,  oven  tho  high  priest;  and  it  was  pari  of 
his  duty  to  refurra  abuses  in  religion.  These  ]>owerK,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  infetred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  ond 
people  mentioned  above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  had 
tho  right  lo  declare  war  at  his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordi- 
nance. They  consisted  of  presents  ( 1 Scm.,  x.  27 ; xvi.  20), 
of  tithes  from  all  tho  land  (1  Sam.,  viii.  15),  and  of  a de- 
mesne which  wa.s  probably  acquired  by  confiscations.  TTie 
kings  had  a right  to  demand  bond-services  of  the  people 
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(I  viii.  I-2-16;  I AVn^x,  v.  13-lS),  «hicb  &t  first! 

h»;wt*viT  wtTc  rhiurty  performed  by  Ihe  Canaanitvswho  rc*  ' 
1119101*11  m ihe  land.  In  laler  limes  n puU-Uix  was  exacted 
on  piessiii^  occasions.  They  took  advantage  of  the  ticigb*  i 
bmirlng  Arabian  deserU  to  rear  callle.  (1  rAro«.,  xxvn. 
'29-.1I.)  Solomon  dcrivod  a cunsidcmblu  revenue  from 
foreign  commerce. 

The  m march)'  v»o«  hercilitary,  fur  Iho  election  by  the 
people  menliuned  above  referred  not  to  every  individual, 
but  to  the  family  from  which  tho  kiui;  was  to  be  taken.  | 
Tbe  crown  did  not  n<x‘c»»arily  descend  to  the  eldest  son: 
thus  David  appointed  which  of  bU  sons  should  succeed 
him,  and  the  ]>cople  evidently  cxpecttHl  him  to  do  so.  (1 
A'roA'*.  »•  I But  this  right  of  selection  was  afterwards 
abi'u^'ated. 

The  /orfisn  refationt  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a simple  ; 
chiiracter.  .-Mthough.as  slalcil  above,  it  was  a fundamenlal ' 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse,  yet  | 
Bllianccs  wish  foreign  nations  were  not  forbidden.  The 
nlljaitccs  wliii'li  were  afierwards  made,  in  the  lime  uf  tbe  I 
king',  with  A>syna  and  Egypt  were  sufficiently  imprudent 
in  clicir  own  nature  to  account  for  their  biMiig  opposed  by  | 
tho  prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the  i 
Kiaeliles  were  commanded  to  exturminalc- those  Canaan*  | 
lies  namely,  who  dwelt  m the  laud  ulmdi  thev  were  to  pu^- 
se'*>:  this  command  w.is  nevur  perfectly  ubcytsl,  and  in  later 
limes  It  wa'i  miti*.raied.  Other  nation#,  the  .\malckitcs. 
Ammonite',  and  Muabite#.  were  repn>enled  by  Muses  as 
the  hcrcdiliry  client. es  of  the  people  of  l>rael.  on  account  of ' 
injuries  wliii'h  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  III  reven  c wlicn  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws 
regulating  war  og.vin>t  other  notions  (Dcu/..  x\.)  w-ere  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  bit  not  m re  so  than  the  internalional  law 
tl.en  recogni'cd  is  sulhcu'm  to  acouut  for,  and  tlie  cruellies 
cxiMci'cd  by  iheir  he.iihen  cneimc'  are  ktiown  to  have  been 
greater  than  anv  that  ilie  UiuoUlea  ran  be  ch.irge<l  wnih. 
If  a ciiv  ic-.i>ie<i  after  hemg  summoned  lo  surrender,  ull . 
the  men  tn  It  were  to  Ih*  pul  lo  death,  and  the  women  and  ! 
ch.iilreti  made  sbixes.  This  law  houcier  only  applied  to  tin* 
eiiivs  ' which  were  very  far  off;’  but  a*  lo  the  ciiies  of  the 
Hiuitcs,  .\morites,  and  others,  which  were  mveit  as  an  in- 
heritance to  them  by  God.  tb^  were  eomtuamled  lo  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathed.  Tbe  spoil  was  to  he  divided 
among  the  snidieis,  except  in  some  eases,  when  it  was  do- 
voitnl  to  GikI  an  1 destroyed.  Horses  were  lo  be  hamslrutig. 
The  fruit-treos  in  the  enemy’s  country  were  lo  be  spareil. 

During  ihe  tlirce  great  festivals,  when  evei^  male  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a svis]>cnsion  of  arms,  the  assu- 
rance being  given  by  God  tint  during  these  periods  no  iiinn 
should  desiie  their  land.  xxxiv.  id.)  Miehaclts 

endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  observed  by  all  the 
nurmunding  nations  except  the  Cunaaniles,  whuweie  there- 
fore desiroyml. 

hlmba'sies  were  only  resorted  lo  on  particular  occasions, 
and  Ihe  persons  of  amba».<adors  were  sien'd.  When  the 
Israelites  wanted  lo  pa->s  through  the  leinlories  of  other 
l>eople.  Moses  asked  Jle^nli^^ion  oClhe  inhabiUuils. 

Thu  foundation  of  the  ctriV  /««•  of  Moses  is  hml  in  the 
command,  ‘Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  a»  ihyseU? 
{L^rit , xix.  18.) 

1.  L<tic9  reliifingto  iViycrfy.— l^Iosesordaincd  that  afier 
the  rom]uest  uf  Canaan  the  land  should  he  divhUd  by  lot 
in  c<|ual  portions  among  the  Israelite*,  and  shouhl  then  be 
inalieiiablu  for  ever.  Tlii.s  law  was  invested  with  a religious 
wmetion,  by  reprc!>enting  God  as  the  pruprielur  of  the  whole 
land,  whieik  tho  people  onlv  held  as  tenants  under  him. 
(L^rit.,  x\v.  23.)  The  lam!  might  be  sold  nomi/«i//y,  but 
as  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  iu  the  year 
of  Inch  was  every  fiftieth  year,  such  a sale  amounted 

only  to  the  sole  of  the  crops  for  fitly  or  fewer  years.  Land 
so  sold  might  be  redeemed  on  certain  condilions  before  the 
year  of  jubilee.  (Levity  xxv.  ‘2j,  &c.)  The  law  against  the 
alienation  uf  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  tliat  laud  vowed  lo  God,  if  not  re«kvmed  before 
the  jubilee,  became  tho  prunerty  of  the  priests. 
xxvit.  I ft.)  Moses  however  ))!aitily  intended  that  land  sold 
or  vowed  sliould  always  bo  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A provision  was  made  for  avoiding  litigation  respecting 
tho  crops  upi»D  the  ground  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  of 
the  ru66ii/iCfi/  y^ttr,  during  which  there  was  to  he  tieiiher 
sowing  nor  reaping,  but  all  tho  land  was  to  lie  fallow. 
Every  seventh  year,  ami  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee,  was 
a sabbatical  year.  A prumiso  was  annexed  to  the  law,  that 


the  crc;p  of  the  sixth  year  (or  perhaps  wc  should  read  of  the 
«ij-  yw4)  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  food  while  the  land 
lay  fallovr.  (Levit.,  xxv.  2D-‘i2.)  Michaclis  is  of  opinion 
that  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  increase  tho  national 
Wealth  bv  affording  a strung  induoeracni  to  store  up  corn 
during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which  might  bo  wd<l 
at  an  increased  price  to  the  noiglibounng  cumruercial 
nations  in  the  seventh  year;  but  tlus  seum»  a very  uD»atis« 
factory  explanation  uf  tho  maUcr*  lie  aUo  mentions  other 
incidental  advantagoa,  as  be  considers  them,  of  lhu»  inslitu- 
lion.  (Mich.,  .trU.  7-i,  7i.) 

The  laws  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  do  not  appear 
to  havu  been  lung  obn^rved : indeed  it  is  plain  from  Levil , 
xxti.  34,  that  Moses  exjiected  them  to  bo  disregardo«l. 
Frum  2 C/iron.,  xxxvi.  2i,  it  apjioars  that  up  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  there  had  been  seventy  sabbatical  years 
neglected.  ThU  would  carry  us  l^ck  nearly  500  years, 
namely,  to  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  as  tire  time  at  whicU 
(he  observance  ceased. 

A man's  properly  descended  to  liis  sons,  of  whom  the 
eMesit  had  a dnuhle  share.  {Deui.,  xxi.  17.)  The  cxclusiun 
of  daughters  from  tho  inheritance  was  established  long 
before  thu  time  of  Mdhc^.  (GVn.,  xxxi.  14.)  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  law  fur  the  support  uf  unmarried  daughUTS. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a case  in  which  a luun  died  IcaMiig 
only  daughters.  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  such  case* 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  father's  properly,  but 
that  they  must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  Hie  bus- 
bands  ot  such  heiresses  were  reckoned  os  the  sons  of  their 
fathur-in  law,  and  took  his  name.  Failing  daughters,  (ho 
inheritance  passed  to  a iium's  hruihrcn ; failing  them,  to  Ins 
father’s  brethren ; and  fading  them,  tolhf  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased.  (Sutnb.,  xxvti.  1-]1.)  But  the  law  gives  no 
direciiuns  ns  tu  dolcimming  u-hn  ate  the  next  uf  kin  : pro- 
h,ihly  tins  was  already  determined  hy  custom.  Tike  Mosaic 
law  oiHilams  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wills;  hut  we  find 
. that  the  right  of  bei)ueaihing  property  other  than  land  ex* 
l^(ed  bi4h  before  and  after  his  tune,  and  be  nuwhere  pro- 
hibits It. 

2.  r/’lntitiji  to  Arvo/is.— Tlwj  laws  of  Moses  incul- 
cate the  most  cuinplctc  filial  obeilienrc.  (E.cod.  xx.  12; 
cutuporu  EphfM  vi.  t-3.)  The  i>ower  uf  fathers  over  their 
sons  was  great,  and  does  uut  api>ear  lo  h.ive  ceased  us  they 
grew  up.  We  haxo  here  a remnaiil  of  the  patriarchal  state. 
Flagrant  acts  of  disobedience  were  pumshtd  wuh  death 
{Exod.,  xxi.  17;  Levil,,  xx.  9),  which  however  could  only 
be  iiiUieted  by  a judicial  procuas,  and  not  at  tho  pleasure  uf 
tho  futliur  {Veul.,  xxi.  Ib-il).  Fathers,  and  even  mothers, 
chose  wives  tor  (heir  suns.  Next  le  the  fiiiher,  the  first-born 
had  (he  greale.sl  {K>wcr  over  tlie  family,  though  it  does  not 
clearly  apiwar  m what  this  cousisled.  nor  whether  it  wo.s 
excrci-ed  in  his  falUer’s  lifetime.  Though  whatever  opened 
(he  womb  was  n first-Uirn  (Kxod,,  \iii.  12),  yet  it  is  clear 
from  Dnut.  xxi.  15,  and  1 Chron.,  v.  1,  2,  llial  the  first-born 
uf  u fiuuily  was  Ihe  first  horn  to  a man  of  all  his  ubildrvn, 
and  not  ihe  first  Ikh  ii  by  each  of  his  wives. 

Mfvritnie  Laucx. — Among  tho  Hebrews,  os  among  ollior 
Oriental  uiUions  wives  were  generally  bought  {Gen,,  xxix. 
15-.3U;  XXXIV.  12;  Uosea,  iii.  1-2),  and  iu  corUm  eases 
their  pricti  was  fixed  by  law  (A>Oti.,xxii.  16.  17;  Deut„  xxii. 
28,  29).  Some  wives  were  not  bought,  and  these  enjoyed 
gruaiur  fcvudoiu  than  the  otlicis.  in  eerlain  canes  cuiicu- 
bines  were  ullowcd.  (Exod.,  xxi.  7-1 1;  Micbavlu,  o7, 
8».) 

Tho  niari'iagc  law  of  Moses  had  in  general  a tendency  to 
promote  luurnago,  and  this  chielly  by  his  sauctiuihng  tho 
Doliuii,  which  he  found  already  prevailing  among  the  )>eople, 
that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a roan  to  have  posieriiy 
who  might  perpetuate  his  name,  and  by  his  engrafting 
upon  this  notion  ibe  law  uf  levirate  marriages,  by  which  it 
was  euacled  that  when  a man  died  leaving  a widow,  his 
brother  should  warrv  her.  and  raise  up  children  tu  his 
bruther;  that  is,  children  who  were  to  be  acor;)untcd  a*  be- 
lougiii'.;  to  (he  first  husbaud,  and  wlm  were  enrolled  in  the 
genealogical  rogislers  in  hts  name. 

Thu  Mosaic  law  prescribes  no  m.uriage  ceremonies.  We 
may  conjcciure  from  history  {Gen.,  xxix.  22-2«)  that  cere- 
monies much  resembling  those  uf  the  Arabians  in  tbe  pre- 
sent day  (Lane's  Mintern  Exyptians,  vul.  i..  c.  U)  were 
alrcody  in  use,  which  Muses  left  as  he  fuiind  them,  lie  cou- 
morUtl  no  religiouH  ceremony  with  the  soletmuxalion  of 
matrimony.  The  bridegroutn  might  put  away  his  wife  if  l)># 
signa  virginitaiis  weru  wauling  {Deut,^  xxu.,  13*21).  A 
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right  undentanding  of  this  law  ia  \-cr)-  important  to  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  divorce 
{MtiU.,  V.  31-32).  which  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
marriage  laws  of  Christian  countries.  (Michaelis,  Arts. ^2, 93.) 

Moses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  proved  by  the  laws  in 
Krtfd.,  xxi.  9,  10,  JAvit.^  xvlii.  18,  ueui..,  xxi.  15-17,  by 
the  constant  practice  of  it  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  prohibits  it,  and 
by  the  small  number  of  the  drsl  born  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  males,  namoly,  about  1 in  42  (Sumh.,  iii. 
43).  But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a matter  of  policy,  ‘on 
account,’  as  Christ  said,  ‘of  the  hnrrlness  of  the  people's 
hearts,'  lliat  is,  the  lUthrnlly  of  rooting  out  inveterate  cus 
tom'*,  and  perhaps  fur  other  reasons,  which  uro  1)0111114 
out  by  Michaelis  (.dr/.  96).  Some  of  his  laws  nave  a 
strung  indirect  tendency  to  prevent  it,  for  example,  the 
buying  of  n wife;  ami  nolwiihstandin''  some  striking; 
examples  of  its  practice,  as  that  of  Solomon,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Is- 
raelites. (Mich-,  Art.  95.)  Al\er  the  Babylonish  captivity 
it  ct*aM?<l  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice 
of  pidvgnmy,  not  allowing  many  wives.  (/.)cu/.,  xvH.  I".)' 
Moses  prohibited  marriages  betwt-cn  certain  near  relations,  ' 
some  of  which,  those  namely  between  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  cunsidered  as  opposwl  to  natural 
morality,  for  he  calls  thorn  ahominationt,  and  ronre>*enls 
them  ns  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  oelweon 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  elmrarler  and  habits  of  the  people,  (/.m/.,  xviii. 
20  : Michaelis.  Iiook  iii.,  c.  7.)  ' 

Of  divnrCfi  Moses  was  no  favourer,  nt  least  if  wc  may  , 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  ho  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond  ' 
in  (irn.,  li.  24 ; but  he  allowed  it  li>  a greater  extent  than 
he  nhogeilier  approved,  ‘Ijccause  of  the  hanlncss  of  their 
hearts’  xix.  H).  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  Deut., 

xxiv.  1-4.  If  a man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  by  giving  her  a writing  of  divorcement.  She  might 
then  marry  again  ; but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  auay 
or  died,  she  might  not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich., 
Artt.  119,  120.)  No  provision  i«  made  for  the  support  of  the 
divorced  wife.  In  certain  cases  the  husband  furfeitwl  his 
right  of  divorce  (J>i//..  xxii.  19,29).  The  support  of  a 
w itlow  after  her  husband’s  death  was  prov»d«-d  for,  if  she 
had  no  children,  by  the  law  of  lovirato  marriages ; if  she 
had  children,  it  was  left  to  fUinl  piety. 

Lain  rmpreting  islatM  oftd  Moses  found 

hlavery  already  existing  among  the  Isnwliles  and  their 
ueighlwurs.  Me  penniited  it  to  conlimio,  under  certain 
rmirictioiiN.  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  arc  conceived  in 
the  must  merciful  spirit  (see  especially  XV«/.,  xxiii.  15,  16X 
Slaves  were  acquire  by  capture  in  war.  by  purchase,  and 
by  tliO  marriage  of  slaves.  Of  pnrcitase  there  were  four 
kinds:  ),  when  a slave  was  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another;  2,  when  a man  under  the  pressure  of  iwverly  sold 
Iriinmiif  for  n slave;  S,  when  parents  sold  their  children ; 
4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a thief  unablo  to  make 
restitution,  was  sold  as  a punishment.  The  value  of  slaves 
was  of  course  variable,  but  in  two  cases  it  was  flxeil  by 
law  xxi.  32  ; xxvii.  1-8).  Besides  tlio  slaws 

of  private  individuals,  there  were  others  who  belonged  to 
the  public  ; these  were  employed  in  menial  labours  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  Slaves  might  have  jiroperty  of 
their  own.  A master  might  beat  his  slave,  but  not  so  as  to 
kill  him  {Exod-,  xxi.  20,  21);  if  he  even  maimed  him,  the 
slave  was  to  be  set  free  {Exod,  xxi.  26,  27).  A Hebrew 
slave  possessed  this  advantage  over  a foreign  one:  he  was 
LMititled  to  his  freedom  in  the  sabbatical  year  and  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  anri  he  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year 
of  jubilee,  while  tho  stranger  might  be  held  in  slavery  for 
ever.  Tbu  manumitted  slave  received  presents  from  his 
master  iErnd.,  xxi.  2-11;  Ijevit^  xxv.  39-55;  Deut.,  xv. 
12-18).  Slaves  liad  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal 
religions  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Israelites. 

I^ides  the  slaves,  there  were  day  lalwurers,  who  were  to 
share  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day.  and  in  the  spontaneous 
proiluce  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  In  be 
}>aid  every  day  before  sunset  (Leri/.,  xix.  1,3;  xxv.6;  Deut., 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  statute  in  />«/.,  xxv.  4,  besides  its 
literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  wrrants  were  to 
share  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  masters. 

The  Gael,  nr  fi/ood-i^pcng-er.— There  was  a custom  of 
antient  standing  among  the  Isradiles.  and  which  exists  to 
this  day  among  the  Arabs,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 


nearest  relation  of  a munlered  person  to  pursue  the  mur- 
dere-r  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  ThU  relation  ia 
called  in  Hebrew  (Jatl,  in  Arabic  Tair.  This  usage,  which 
wiu  probably  of  high  ontiquily,  is  dangerous  to  any  state, 
from  the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  it  exercised, 
and  rmni  the  hcredilaiy  feuds  which  it  causes  between 
faiailics.  Moses  dealt  with  thin  as  he  dealt  with  other  lung 
established  customs  of  which  he  disapproved,  not  making 
the  vain  attemut  to  root  it  out,  but  surrounding  it  with 
provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
I^eviies  were  apjwinted  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer, 
ami  every  facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  It'  he 
escaped  to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  (L>orf„  xxi.  12,  13;  Numb.,  xxxv. ; Deut.,  xix.  3) 
But  these  cities  afTorded  no  asylum  to  the  wilful  murderer, 
who,  when  pmved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn  even  from  tho 
altar  (ICxtei.,  xxi.  14;  Deut.,  xix.  11-1.1).  At  the  death  of 
the  high-priust,  tho  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might 
leave  llie  city  of  refuse  in  safety.  Tlicso  laws  seem  to  have 
arled  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood* 
avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  cummandc4  kindness  to  l>e  shown  to 
strangers,  who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that 
had  been  guiltv  of  flagruiit  outrages  against  the  Israelites, 
might  ‘enter  Ibe  congregation  of  Jchoiuh,’  that  is,  might 
be  naturalised  in  Israel.  Mikcs  inculcates  veneration  fur 
old  ago.  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind  (Levit.,  xix.  1 1, 
32  ; 7Vu/.,  xxvii.  18).  lie  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  poor 
XV.  1 1 ),  besides  adopting  usages  already  in  existence 
for  their  benefit ; thuugli  imtny  of  hri  laws  discourage  beg- 
ging. He  reconimendeil  the  )>c<)ple  to  lend  to  them  tDeut., 
XV.  7-11),  he  gave  them  the  right  of  gleaning,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  during  the  sab- 
batical year  (/.fr//.,  xix.  9,  lO;  xxv.  5,  6;  Deut.,  xxiv.  19- 
21 ; I’uth,  it  2-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  scrund  tithes 
and  firstlings  wdiich  were  sacrificed  as  ihank-ofierings.  were 
given  as  enierlaminents  to  the  poor  {Deut.,  xii.  5-12.  17- 
19;  xiv.  22-29;  xvi.  ID,  II  ; xxvl.  12,  13). 

Penonal  Eight.^  and  Oldigutions. — J'uws  to  Gnd  were 
declared  binding,  though  the  making  of  thorn  wa.s  iK*iiher 
encouraged  nor  discouraged.  They  were  remissible  in  rcr 
tain  cases  (Lpti/.,  -xxvii. ; Numb.,x\\.\  Dent.,  xxiii.  21- 
23). 

On  many  points  relating  to  debt,  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent. 
An  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands 
soiled,  also  his  houses  and  other  property,  his  clothos  (but 
with  u luiinaiie  restriction,  Ex'^.,  xxii.  26,  27).  ami  bis 
per.snn ; he  might  be  sold  into  slavery  with  his  wife  and 
children  {Ixvit.,  xxv.  39).  Of  imprisonment  fur  debt  liio 
Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  Icss  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a misunderstanding  of 
some  passages  in  tho  New  Tc.^lnmcnt  {Matt.,  v.  26  ; xviii. 
30,  34). 

l^eitges  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  under  ccrtaiti  regula- 
tions which  were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  frutn  the 
rapacity  of  his  creditor  {Di'ut.,  xxiv.  fi,  10-13 ; Exod., 
xxii.  26,  27).  Of  fntretyfhip  the  Mosaic  low  says  noiliing, 
but  it  is  frequently  referreil  to  in  the  ‘ Proverbs  of  Sulumon.’ 
fntereit  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  fur- 
bidden  to  be  taken  from  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received 
from  strangers  {Exod,,  xxii.  25  ; Levii.,  xxv.  33,  37;  Deut.. 
xxiii.  19,  20).  The  rea.sons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  he 
founded  entirely  on  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Isiaclitos. 
(Michaclis,  Art.  155.)  Loans  are  regarded  by  Moses  as 
alms.  In  the  seventh  year  a poor  debtor  could  not  be  sued, 
as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  {Deut,,  xv.  l-ll). 
It  docs  not  appear  to  W the  meaning  of  tliis  law,  that  debts 
were  cance!l<^  in  the  sovcnih  year,  though  perhaps  such  a 
release  took  place  in  tho  year  of  jubilee.  Injuries  clone 
to  pro}>erty  were  to  be  cotujK'iisatcd,  and  things  found  wero 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners ; there  are  several  laws  on  tho 
details  of  these  cases.  {Michaelit,  book  iii.,  c.  1 2,  pt.  3. ) 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  several  enactments  on  behalf  of 
leasts,  many  of  which  havo  a tendency  to  preserve  the  breed 
of  such  as  arc  useful  to  man. 

Ptdice  Lrt/re— -1.  Civil  Police.— The  population  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a |M>riodica]  census,  the  lime  of  which  is  not 
specified  in  the  statute.  Every  individual  numbered  paid 
a capitation  tax  of  half  n shekel.  {Exrid , xxx.  11-16.) 

2.  3fr/i7iiry Every  man  above  20  years  old  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.  i.  3-46;  xxvi.  2.) 

But  generally  a selection  was  made  by  tho  Scribes,  who 
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also  appointed  the  ofTicors.  Under  the  kinps  pcrnmnent 
offirors  were  appointed.  F.xcranlion  from  imliUry  service 
was  allowc«l  to  ihc  man  who  had  built  a house  and  not  yet 
occupied  it.  to  him  who  had  planted  a vineyard  or  ollve)ard 
and  not  yet  enjoyed  its  fruit,  to  him  who  lm«l  betrothed  a 
wife,  and*  to  him*  who  had  married  within  a year.  (Deui., 
XX.  5-7.)  Cowardice  was  also  a eruund  of  exemption,  but 
attended  with  di.*^ce.  Tlie  spoil  taken  in  war  was  divided 
mio  two  pnru;  that  in  persons  and  cattle  was  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  those  who  went  to  war  and 
tlm>e  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  pOTtions,  and 
that  in  effects  w-as  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  camp,  which  with  this  object  was  declared  to 
be  fiacred. 

3.  hyclftiantical  P-Mce,  or  the  Ct^emonial  In  this 

part  of  the  Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which 
appear  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  unless  wc  keen  in  view 
the  fact  assertefl  b*)th  in  the  Psalm*  and  in  the  Now  Tes- 
tament, ami  tally  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  most  of  the  I.^viiical  riles  were  only  types  of  the  blcs-i- 
ings  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We 
«io  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  we  are  not  here  regard- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws  tn  their  theological  aspect. 

Cnrumcision,  which  had  long  before  been  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  was  adopted  in  Inc  Mosaic  law  as  the  cere- 
mom  by  which  every  male  was  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  people  of  Israel.  (6>n.,  xvii, 
9-14;  Xerr/.,  xii.  13.)  Every  bond  servant  among  the  Is- 
raeitics  was  obliged  to  hubroit  to  this  rite,  and  also  everj- 
sfianger  who  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people 
and  in  partake  of  the  nassover. 

Offprings 'here  ot  three  kinds:  1.  Blooily,  consisting  of 
slaughtered  unimals,  wh?ch  imist  be  those  rcganUsl  by  the 
law  os  dfian.  They  were  c\X\\vt  hurnt-oJfpring»,  which  were 
W'liolly  consumed  on  the  allar ; nin  nferinsi*,  made  on 
account  of  any  sms  committed  through  ignorance,  of  which 
only  a part  wa.i  laul  on  the  altar;  *3t  feo$t  r^pringt  or 
jp<irp  nppritifi»,  of  which  oidy  the  fat  part*  were  burnt  and 
tile  r«-8t  eaten.  2.  Unblooily,  or  mcai  o/7eri'«jfs,  consisting 
of  meal,  biead,  Stc.  3.  consisting  of  w ine, 

of  which  part  was  poured  on  the  victim  and  part  given  to 
the  priests.  Sacriflcps  might  only  lie  offered  at  the  place 
uhieUGod  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness  was  the 
tabornicle:  tins  law  was  doubtless  iiilemlefl  to  prevent 
idolatry  Rc^ldcs  their  typical  signidcance,  these  sarriQce* 
hnri  iiiiporiani  moral  and  physh-al  advantages,  which  are 
poinicd  mil  hy  Mtchaelis  (Arts.  199-191). 

Two  t$thpx  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  duo  to 
G kI.  The  first  w-as  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  sup)>ort, 
and  the  second  went  to  provide  the  feast-offering*.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tithes,  the  Jirsl  bftm  of  all  animals,  including 
man,  were  «icred  to  Go<l,  and  belonged  to  the  priests.  Tins 
law  had  its  origin  in  the  }«paiing  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slam.  The 
first-liorn  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifico  wore 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man 
might  Ive  redeemed  at  a fixed  price.  {Exod^  xiii.  I.  2,  11- 
16;  Lfrit.,  xxvii.  26;  Sumb..  xviii.  15-19.)  Tlio  first- 
fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also  to  the 
j-riests  (/.rrii.,  xxiii.  9-14 ; Sumh.,w'.  19-21;  xviii.  11-13; 
JJeut-t  xvm.  4-5).  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which 
wore  employed  for  feast-offerings  {Deut.,  xii.  6;  xiv.  23; 
XV.  19-2.1). 

Thf  Hubbnth. — Every  seventh  day  was  a day  of  rest  and 
orri  ligums  wor»ihip.  'Tlii.*  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ; it  hud 
1>ccn  enjoined  upon  man,  at  tlic  creation  of  the  world,  to 
celebiaie  the  resting  of  God  on  the  seventh  day.  (6Vn.,  ii. 
3.1  In  the  Mi>^aic  law  it  wus  also  a rummeraoratiun  of  the 
(lelivcnince  of  the  Israelites  from  Egvpt,  ami  some  of  the 
pvcuhariiini  in  thcJcwi'.h  observance  of  tlio  day  art*  im- 
doubterlly  conncctctl  with  that  fact.  No  servile  work  wbal- 
ever  was  to  he  done  on  the  Sabbuth,  except  wliat  was  ncrcs- 
sjirv  for  the  service  of  the  sancinary.  The  punishment  for 
transgressing  this  law  was  death.  (£><></.,  xvi.  22-30;  xx. 
fe-ll ; xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  1217;  xxxiv.  21 ; xxxv.  1-3;  Snmb., 
XV.  32-.16;  12-15.)  [Smiiiath.] 

There  were  three  anttu  fl  /cWiru/r,  each  lasting  seven 
days,  during  whicii  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  obliged  to 
assemble  at  the  place  whore  the  sanctuary  stood.  (/Cnxf., 
xxiii.  14-17.)  These  were — 1.  The  passover,  to  commemo- 
rate the  /'O.vju/ig  otyr  of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroying 
angel  when  he  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  it 


fell  on  the  evening  after  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  that  is,  very  near  the  venial  oquinox,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest.  2.  The  feast  of  pentecost  w as  held 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  on  the  5uth  day  after  Uie  ICth  of  the 
fln»t  month.  It  was  a feast  of  tliank*giving  fur  the  harvest. 
3.  The  feast  of  tubernaeles  began  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 4th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  October.  It  was  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Komarks 
on  the  uses  of  these  festivals  and  an  account  of  the  other 
feast  days  will  be  found  m Michaelis  (ArU.  197-291).  Ho 
reckons  that  in  the  whole  year  there  were  30  feast  day% 
besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  of  the  Israelites 
are  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law  with  ^[roat  precision.  The 
laws  on  this  subject  maybe  divided  into  two  classes.  1. 
Regulations  respecting  meats,  and  their  distinction  into 
clean  and  unclean,  with  the  prohibition  against  eating 
blood.  2.  Laws  relating  to  defilements,  including  those 
, concerning  Icprc^y.  Both  these  classes  of  laws  conduced 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  morality,  and 
formed  a strong  barrier  against  idolatry.  (Michaelis,  Arte. 

I 202-217.)  For  an  account  of  several  miscellaneous  precepts 
; of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader  is  referred  to  Michaeli^ 
book  iv.,  c.  5. 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Michaelis 
(book  V.).  This  part  of  the  Mosaic  in.slitutiuns  is  distin- 
guished by  equal  justice,  and  by  a careful  gradation  of 
punUlimciit  according  to  Ihc  enurmity  of  crimes.  Some 
offences,  especially  Oiose  of  a religious  charucler,  were 

Eunislicd  with  a severity  which  to  us  may  ap{>ear  excessive  ; 

ut  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  by  winch 
the  people  were  regarded  as  set  apart  to  ]ircservc  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  and  according  to  which  it  was  a matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  remove  every  defilement  from 
among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a vast 
impnnumeut,  hy  abolishing  the  practice  of  punishing  chil- 
dren fur  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  fathers  for  those 
of  their  children.  iDeui.  x\i\.  \6.)  I'lie  punishments  are 
not  cruel.  They  were—  I.  Death  by  tho  swurd.or  by  stoning, 
followed  in  some  cases  by  iiifiictions  on  the  corpse  of  the 
criminal.  There  were  no  capital  punishments  wiiich  in- 
dicted torture.  2.  Exile,  or  excision  from  * tho  congregation 
of  God.’  3.  Corporal  punislimcnts.  4.  Fines.  5.  Otfvimgs 
to  make  atonement  fur  sin : these  kept  up  the  idea  that  all 
offences  were  committed  against  God.  None  of  the  punish- 
ments for  the  living  were  degrading;  for  stripes  are  not 
considered  so  hy  Oriental  nations,  nor  were  they  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  little  is  known,  except 
that  it  was  extremely  simple.  The  purity  of  the  judgment- 
seat  is  guarded  by  several  statutes  against  bribery  and  pac- 
liality.  Causes  were  heard  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  usage  in  tl)e  East;  and  thus  publicity 
was  secured,  as  the  city-gaio  was  the  common  place  of 
resort.  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  ad\*ocales.  Witnesses, 
of  wliom  rifo  01*  three  were  necessary  in  capital  cases,  were 
examined  upon  oath.  (Z,ccj7.  v.  I ; 'Xumb.  xxxv.  30;  Deut. 
xvii.  6.  7.)  In  some  cases  oaths  of  purgation  w ere  required 
from  the  accused.  (l,evit.  vi.  2.  3.)  Sometimes  a refer- 
ence wa.s  made  to  God  by  lot  in  civil  cases ; and  in  criminal 
cases  the  lut  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  only  for  the 
discovery  and  not  tiiM  conviction  of  the  criminal.  A crimi- 
nal's confu&iiun  might  convict  him  capitally.  (Josh,  viu 
14-2t;  1 Sam.  xiv.  37-45;  2 Sam.  i.  13-16.)  Moses  no- 
where appeals  to  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  lifo 
O.S  a sanction  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  caro  was  taken  to  preserve  the  law.  One 
copy  of  it  was  written  in  a hook  which  was  deposited  in 
the  sanctuary  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant  {Deut.  xxxi. 

I 26),  and  another  copy  was  eii''nivon  on  stuness  which  were 
I fix^  on  Mount  Genzim  or  Mount  Ehal  (probably  the  for- 
I mer)  with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  tho  people  swore  to 
^ keep  tho  law.  blessings  were  invoked  on  tho  ohwlienl,  and 
curses  denounced  on  the  transgressors.  {Deut.  xxviu, 
xxviii.) 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  laws  of  Moses  seem  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people  for  wlmra  lie  l<*gis- 
lati*<l,  and  to  tho  physical  and  )M>lilical  condition  of  ilio 
country  they  wore  to  inhabit.  No  mistake  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  suppose 
tliat  because  these  laws  came  from  God,  therefore  they  are 
tlio  best  code  that  can  ever  be  formed.  Hud  they  pos*c&>^ 
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this  i(l»il  exct'llence,  they  would  have  been  really  bad  laws, 
because  they  wtnild  have  been  uusuitod  to  the  nation  they 
wore  intcmled  to  govern.  They  were  not  raoaut  tu  bo  un* 
alterable ; indeed  tome  of  them  were  altere<l  by  Moset 
himself.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a time,  and 
thoreforo,  when  contxlercd  with  reference  to  our  present 
experience  of  human  atfairs,  they  apiKor  to  have  many  im- 
perfuctiont. 

The  (yrigin  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  de<*]ared  in  Scrip* 
lure  to  be  from  God.  by  which  we  must  understand  that 
these  laws  were  sanctinned  by  God  and  nublisUed  bv  his 
command.  It  has  already  been  observed  tliat  many  the 
laws  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  were  antient  observ* 
ances  which  ho  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  command  of  God. 
tSee  also  I ken,  Diitii.  II.  dtf  Institutit  et  Cfremonin  Legit 
Motaictr  ante  Moeem  ; Reimar,  Co^rVa/iones  de  Legibtu 
Moeairig  ante  Moeem.)  And  moreover,  when  we  remem* 
her  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  nos  Mearned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians*  (.Actt,  vii.  22),  when  w*o 
compare  various  parts  of  his  laws  with  similar  institutions 
which  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example,  the  freehold  basis  of 
the  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
and  the  measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  dis* 
tinct  from  other  nations),  it  becomes  uighly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  live  Mosaic  institutions  were  largely  modelled 
on  those  of  Eg>'pt.  This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  nearly 
nil  the  l>est  chiics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
has  been  unaccountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
characlor  of  these  laws,  os  if  divine  inspiration  must  neces- 
sarily deprive  a legislator  of  the  wisdom  which  he  already 
possesses,  and  prevent  him  from  adopting,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  inspiraiiou,  whatever  good  he  may  And  in 
tlie  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  ihoru 
are  many  points  of  opposition  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Egyptian  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several 
of  these  are  adduced  by  Michaclis,  in  a paper  in  the  ‘Cum* 
menh  Soc.  Gdlling.,'  vol.  iv.,  * De  Icgibus  quibusdam  a 
Mose  eo  fine  latis,  nt  Isroclitis  Aigypti  cupidis  Palmstiiiam 
caram  faceret.'  The  spirit  of  the  wWo  law  was,  as  Muses 
himself  asserts  (Lecit.  xviii.  3),  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  as  well  ostboCanaanitish  institutions. 
For  these  reasons  it  U impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew 
legislation  as  a mere  copy  of  the  Egy'ptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  uationalist  party  have  maintained 
that  Mi>ses  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch.  This  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence 
which  exists  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.] 

Thu  following  very  useful  table  of  rcreronco  is  taken  from 
Wiliurn’s  Areh^ologieal  Dictionary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
‘ taken  from  a MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  .lohn  Baptist's  Col- 
lege; given  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  probably  either  com* 
piled  by  his  Grace,  or  by  his  direction.^ 

The  First  Class. 

The  Moral  Latr  written  on  the  Tteo  Tables,  confornin^  the 

Ten  Commandments. 
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The  Skco.ho  Class. 

The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  follou'ing 
Aciicf^,  viz.  .*— • 


Esod. 

cImw 

(H  the  Ifcity  Flw.  SO 
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What  (he  Sacrifice  ou{ih(  to  bo, 
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or  Uie  Mauurr  tif  the  Bornl  Of- 
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Of  the  Feait  of  Uloaiag  (hs 
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Of  the  rVaw  of  Explalioo, 
or  the  Fire  Fnul*. 

Of  T>the«, 

Of  Pruiu  (Towini;  and  not  eates 
of. 
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W'hai  Petkoiu  ought  not  to  make 
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Twe  TvfJJiD  Class. 

The  Pitlitical  Law. 

N.B.  The  TMaeUlrato  is  the  Keeper  of  the  I*rccoplA  of 
both  Tables,  ami  to  have  rcspeet  to  liuman  society ; there- 
fore the  l*olilical  Laws  of  the  hraelilee  are  referred  to  bnih 
the  I nbles.and  are  to  bo  reducetl  to  the  several  PrccojMs  of 
the  Moral  Liiw. 


!,««•  rc>m-i  lothe  Finl  Tablt*. 
uam^ly. 

1st-  To  illi*  Pir‘l  SiNrood  E*na. 

Of  l-Uilmir*  amt  A|>n>lntp*,  2.’ 

or  Abu11t>itU|(  l.lo.mrv.  S3.  W 

Of  Diviner*  aiul  lalae  l'n>- 

2i 

Oi  I'oreiMutji  with  other  fiorli,  S3. 24 
SmJ.  To  iHe  Tlilnl  Cutninaud- 
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Salvador, 

Hisioire  dee 

f^Iichaelis,  as  rj^uotefl  above 
Inaliluiioju  de  SSotaeetdu  Peuple  Hehreu;  Pastoret,  Hh- 
ioirf  de  la  l.ifn'sUuion.  tom.  iii. ; John’s  Pibiitrhe  Archdo- 
hffie,  ih.  ii.;  i»wmaii's  iJimerlalion  oh  the  Civil  Got^n- 
menl  of  the  Hebrews;  Spencer,  De  Le^ihuv  Hebreetirum  ; 
Witiii  ^gypltaca ; Wurburlon'a  Divine  Leirution  o/Mose^; 
\la\c%'iAn^i/eisof  Chronology,  vol.ii.;  \ner**  ifiblisehes 

lieahi'brterbuch,  arts.  ‘ Moses,’  ‘ Gesetz,’  S^c.. ; the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  of  Valer,  Roscnmuller,  &c. ; 
iiitivvion  the  Penlaieuehf  Faber’s /fomp  Afo«nrrr ; I.<ane’* 
Modern  Egyfitians,  and  other  works  on  the  Arabians,  fur- 
nish cxoelicnt  illustrations  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  Institu- 
tioHM.) 

MOSHEIM,  JOHANN  LOHENZ  VON.  was  born  of 
a noble  family  ot  Liibeck,  Ociober  9,  1694.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  jryranasmm  of  liibeck  and  the  university  of 
Kiel.  At  Kiel  be  auoceeded  Albert  sum  Feldo  as. 


professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university.  At  the  in 
vitation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he  became  profwaor 
of  theology  in  the  universiiy  of  llelmstcdt.  where  he  re- 
mained from  1736  to  1747,  when  ho  wus  appointed  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  ehancellor  of  the  university. 
Here  his  lectures  on  theology  attrneted  all  classes  of 
students.  He  died  on  the  9th  Bepteinber,  1766,  at  the  age 
of  61.  He  was  thrice  inurried.  Bv  his  first  wife  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  ty  his  third  wife  one 
daiigliler,  afterwards  duchess  of  Noailles. 

Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a preacher.  His 
stylo  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great  English  and 
French  nreacheis,  Tillolson  and  Walls,  Saurin,  Massillon, 
ami  Flmiier.  He  has  l>ecn  compared  to  Fcnilon  for  the 
graces  of  his  style,  and  ho  is  considered  one  oflho  founders 
of  the  modem  German  literature.  His  lalcnts  were  of  a 
very  high  order,  his  learning  was  immense,  and  his  charac- 
ter was  exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Moshoira’s  works  is  161.  Ho 
himself  published  at  Helmsicdt,  in  1731,  a catalogue 
raisonnf'e  of  (ho  works  which  he  had  published  up  to  that 
time.  His  best  known  work  is  the  ‘ Institntionum  His- 
tori»  Erclcsiasticie,  Antiquioris  et  Recenlioris,  libri  iv.* 
lliis  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  first  published  in 
3 vols.  12mo.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  Cflilitm.  in  cuni- 
jiosing  which  he  examined  the  original  authorities,  was 
published  in  4to.  in  1765.  just  before  Mosheim’s  death. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1764,  with  an  account  of 
Mosheiin’s  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  his  pupils.  It  was 
trtnsl.ilcd  into  German  by  Von  Eincm,  and  by  J.  R. 
Schicgel.  Schicgcl's  translation  is  the  better,  and  is  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes.  It  has  also  l>cen  translaicd 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  English.  The  first  English  ver- 
sion was  made  in  1764,  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  assistant 
minister  at  the  Hague,  and  has  been  fiequenlly  reprinted. 
It  is  very  unfoithful.  Dr.  Maclaine’s  prttfes-setl  object  was 
to  improve  Mosheim’s  style,  by  adding  wonls  and  rounding 
off  periods.  Hisalteralionsandadditioiisconslamlyexpress 
his  own  sentiments  instead  of  Mo.^heim's,  and  somotitnes 
flatly  contrmiict  his  author.  In  1832  a faithful  transla- 
tion, with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Ih*.  Murdock, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  United  States.  Mosheim’s 
Rcdesiastical  History  extends  fn)ro  the  birth  of  Chri*t  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighieenth  century.  Each  century  is 
treatof)  of  separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  External 
and  Internal  History.  The  External  History  comprises 
jirrmperota  events,  ot  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  the 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and  caia- 
mitous  events,  such  a.s  )>crsoculions  and  infidel  attacks. 
The  Inlemal  History  includes  the  history — 1,  of  the 
Christian  doctors;  2.  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the 
Church  ; 3,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship  ; 4,  of  heresies. 
This  arrangement  is  o|wn  to  several  objections,  of  which 
' the  chief  are,  th,*it  it  is  too  arlificial ; that  what  Muthoim 
calls  external  and  inlcntal  history  constantly  run  into  each 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  part 
of  the  history  of  n community  can  be  said  to  be  ertei-nal 
to  itt ; and  lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity 
of  deciding  what  no  liuraan  mmd  can  decide,  namely,  what 
events  are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  Church. 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a graver  objection. 
He  has  not  treated  Ins  subject  with  tho  proper  spirit  of 
pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research,  his 
general  camlour  and  impartiality,  and  his  philosophical 
spirit,  entitle  Mosiieiro  to  a place  among  the  best  churen  his- 
torians. His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Church 
history  in  Germany,  which  has  protlucod,  among  other 
Works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumgarlcn.  Walsh,  Semler, 
Schriickh,  Henke,  8chmi<lt,  and  Neamler.  Of  these,  that 
of  .Schrilckh,  a pupil  of  Mtmheim.  is  the  fullest,  extending 
to  45  vols.  8vo.  Neander’s  ‘ Kirchengewhichto ' is  still 
in  progress : when  completed,  it  will  probably  be  the  best 
that  lias  vet  appeared.  Our  own  literature  is  very  defi- 
cient in  tliis  branch ; but  recent  eveius  have  revived  the 
study  of  ecclesiastir^  history  in  England,  especially  at 
Oxford. 

Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Church  History,  l>e- 
sides  the  ‘ Institutions,’  of  which  the  most  important  are, 
his  tract  'Do  Rohu.i  Christianorum  ante  Consianlmum, 
and  ‘Institutiones  Historise  Christiana  Majores,’  1739,  winch 
is  a full  Church  history  of  the  first  century.  Among  his 
other  works  are,  a Latia  transbtion,  with  'notes,  of  Cud 
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worth's  * Syitoma  TnteUo(?(u&lc,'  Jona,  1736;  six  volumes 
of  Sermons,  1747;  and  nine  volumes  on  the  * Morals  of 
Holy  Scripture,'  1773. 

MOSQUE  (from  the  Arabic  Maschiad  or  Methrhed,  and 
intermediately  the  Spanish  and  Purlugucse  Mezouita  and 
Miisquetu),  a Molmmmudan  place  of  worship,  the  distinctive 
markt)  of  which  are  generally  cupolas  and  minarets.  Inter- 
nally they  exhibit  nuthing  remarkable  as  to  plan  or  accom- 
modation. forming  merely  a single  largo  hall  or  aiuirtrocnt, 
without  any  scats  or  other  fltlings-up,  atid  with  no  other 
decoration  titan  that  of  pavements  and  car|>ela,  or  arabesques 
and  mosaics  on  the  waifs.  In  rejiard  to  these  latter,  some  of 
the  mosques  at  Cairo  are  highly  embellished.  Although 
more  famed  than  any  other,  the  mo>riuo  uf  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  exhibits  nothing  of  Mohammedan  or  Ara- 
bian architecture,  but  was  originally  built  as  a church,  and 
is  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

MOSQUITO,  a term  applied  to  certain  stinging  (lies 
belonging  m all  probability  to  several  distinct  genera.  The 
mosqmtocs  arc  either  gnats  or  gnat-like  insects,  which  are 
furrashed  with  a proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the  tlesh,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  a kind  of  siphon  through  which 
the  blood  Hows;  this  instrument  moreover  injects  into  the 
wound  which  it  makes  a poison  which  causes  intlammation. 

Many  insects  called  mosquitoes  probably  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  common  gnat  (Cu/ca,  Linn.};  Humboldt 
however  asserts  that  the  insects  known  by  that  name  in 
America  belong  to  the  genus  Simulium.  and  that  tbe 
CuHces,  which  aie  equally  numerous  and  annoying,  are 
caMml  Zunrudoc/i,  which  means  long  legs.  The  former  are 
what  the  I'rench  call  and  the  latter  Cnutins. 

The  genus  according  to  Macquurt  d 

liu/pui ; Hisl.  A'ni.  ties  ‘ Dipiires’}.  l>eliinga  lo  ilie 

family  Tipularirp  and  section  Tipuluria^-doralfs,  ami  is 
thu'<  chaructuiised  fourth  joint  of  the  palpi  rather  elon- 
gated and  slender;  antonnm  cylindrical,  M-joiiUiul;  eyes 
round,  ocelli  wanting ; basal  joint  uf  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the 
others  taken  together;  wings  very  broad,  basal  and  mar- 
ginal cells  very  narrow. 

M.  Macquart,  in  his  account  of  the  habits  uf  the  siiecies 
of  this  genus,  says,  * Tliey  frequent  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
under  trees,  and  live  upon  the  juices  found  upon  those 
leaves,  especially  such  as  are  produced  by  the  plant-lice; 
they  do  not  liowever  confine  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
nourishment,  but  when  u[iportunity  offers,  like  gnats,  they 
suck  the  blo^  of  animals  and  produce  an  equally  nainful 
wound.  Tiieir  proboscis  is  much  less  complicated  thau 
that  of  the  gnats,  consisting,  as  in  other  Tipulari<f,  tucrcly 
of  a labrum  and  lingua  ; tnc>e  parts  however  are  more  de- 
veloped than  usual.  These  minute  Hies  are  constantly  in 
motion,  and  in  running  apply  tlio  whole  sole  of  tbe  anterior 
tarsus  to  the  plane  upon  which  they  may  ho  moving  ; they 
moreover  a|>pv‘.ir  to  use  their  fore-legs  as  feelers.* 

MO.SQUITO  SHORE.  [Central  AubKiCA.] 

JI OSS.  [Ch ri sti  ,vni a.] 

MOSSES.  [Mrsci] 

MOSUL,  or  MOOSUL  (Al-Moutsal,  in  Arabic),  a 
large  town  of  Turkish  Asia,  on  tho  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  in  a low  and  Hat  country  on  the  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Diarbckr  and  the  high  land  of  Armenia.  It  is  likewi.-c 
on  tlie  road  from  Bagdad  to  .\lcppo(Ha1eb)  and  A.sia  Minor. 
Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  carrying  to 
the  latter  place  gall-nuts  from  Kurdistan,  and  Indian  goods 
from  Basaorah,  which  they  exchange  in  Syria  for  European 
manufactures.  Indian  goods  are  also  forwarded  toTocat,  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  copper  is  tweived  in  return,  and 
sent  dow'n  by  tlie  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  Notwithstanding  the 
favourable  position  of  Mosul,  its  tiade,  which  was  once  con- 
siderable, is  now  reduced  very  low.  The  only  manufacture 
now  carried  on  to  any  extent  within  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  dyed  blue,  and  used  by  the  lower  order 
of  |K!ople.  According  to  Murro  Polo,  the  musHiis  took  their 
name  from  Mosul,  where  they  were  fir-l  mamifacturefl.  The 
Aiahic  spoken  at  Mosul  diffort  considerably  from  that  of 
Cairo,  and  even  from  that  of  Aleppo;  it  has  a inixluro  of 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  even  Indian  words  in  it.  The  nupu- 
iution,  which  is  said  to  be  rather  less  than  30,0Ut),  U cliiuHy 
composed  of  Mohammedans,  consisting  uf  Arabs.  Turks, 
and  Kurds.  The  Christians  are  about  ISOU  families, 
namely,  lUOO  of  Ciiuldeans,  who  have  nine  churches,  four 
of  tho  Latin  or  Western  connuunion,  and  five  Neatorian; 
6U0  families  of  the  Syrian  Creek  church,  who  havo  three 
churches;  and  300  families  uf  Jacobites  or  Eutychiaiis,  who 


have  two  churches.  The  Catbolio  or  Latin  bishop  of  Diar- 
hekr.  or  of  Chaldea,  resides  here.  There  are  also  about  300 
Jewish  families,  who  have  a synagogue. 

The  governmentof  Mosul  is  in  the  hands  of  a pasha  of  two 
tails,  who  has  a very  limited  territory  and  is  independent  of 
the  neighbouring  ;iashas  of  Orfah  and  Uagdarl,  and  receives 
his  iiivifstiture  from  the  sultam  He  keeps  a force  of  about 
lOOU  men,  chiefiy  cavalry. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall ; the  streets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved.  There  are  several  bazars,  numerous  roffee- 
huusos  and  baths,  and  about  thirty  mus()ues.  A bridge  of 
boats  connects  Mosul  with  the  eastern  bunk  of  the  Tigris, 
where  some  inuuinU  are  supposed  to  murk  the  site  uf 
antient  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  (Buckinghuiu's  VVare/z  tVr 

MeMotfO'amia.) 

MOTACILLA.  [Sylviad.e.] 

MOTAL.A-ELF.  [Sweden.] 

MOTET  {MotUtto,  llaL),  in  Music,  a vocal  composition 
set  to  sacred  words,  and  used  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Word  was  synonymous  with  anthem,  when  fir:»t  introducod, 
and  signified  a superior  kind  of  hymn,  accompanied  only 
by  the  organ.  [Anthem.]  Latterly  however  the  Motel  has 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  solemnity,  having  been,  fur  cun- 
siderablymore  than  halfa century,  written  with  fuUaml  Hurid 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  thus,  like  tiie  Mass,  is 
deprived  of  no  small  portion  of  its  devotional  character. 
Many  attempts  have  lAiun  made  to  discover  whence  the 
Word  is  derived,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result. 

MOTH,  the  English  name  of  tho  insects  belonging  to  tliat 
section  of  the  Leuidoptcra  called  Ntteturna.  [Lepidoptera.] 

MOl  H E-LE-V  A\  KR,  1*  RAN^-OIS  DE  L.A,  was  born 
at  Pans,  l&bti,  and  in  1G23  succeeded  his  father  os  substitute 
to  the  proeureur  gfmdral ; but  he  soon  abaiiduncd  his  profes- 
siou  to  pursue  his  favourite  study  of  history'.  In  163:1  he 
was  udiuiuud  into  the  Acadeinv.  Cardinal  Richelieu  being 
pleased  with  his  work  on  the  education  of  a prince,  inleiided 
to  ap;>uitil  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  but  the  queen, 
.-Viine  of  Austria,  refused  her  consent.  Notwithstanding 
(his,  m 1G49  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  duke  of  Orleans  whoso  astonishing  progress  under 
the  tuition  of  Le  Vayer  induced  the  queen  lo  acknowledge 
the  laleuts  of  tbe  manter  and  confide  to  him  the  completion 
of  the  king’s  (Louis  XIV.)  education. 

He  died  in  1072,  in  tbe  85tb  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  numerous  works,  which  obtained  extraordinary 
SUCCCS.S.  the  must  imporiant  are:  1,  'Discours  de  la  Contra- 
rii^t^  d'Humeurs  qui  se  trouve  cnlre  cerlames  Nations,  et 
siiigubi)remcnt  la  Fran^oiso  ct  I’Espagnole,’  Paris,  1C36, 
8vu.  The  tillc-pago  states  it  to  be  a translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Fabriuu  Camiiolini.  2,  'Considerations  sur 
rEluquencc  Fran^uiso,*  1638,  12mo.  3,  ‘ De  rinstruction 
de  Muna.  Ic  Dauphin.’  1640,  4to.  4,  ' De  la  Vertu  dcs 
PaVens,’  Paiis,  1642,  4tu. ; 3rd  edition,  1647.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  works  have  been  made ; but  the  best  U that 
of  Drcsdui),  1766-69,  14  vols.  Svo.,  the  materials  uf  which 
Were  furnished  by  Roland  le  Vayer,  nephew  of  the  author. 
La  Molhe  is  styled  the  Historiographer  of  France  by  Vol- 
taire (Sihle  de  Louie  XII’.),  who  also  mentions  lam  as  a 
notorious  PyrrhonisU 

Tlio  great  diversity  of  opinion  wbicli  La  Mothe  observed 
in  the  world  seems  to  have  laid  (he  fouiidaliun  uf  that  scep- 
ticism which  pervades  his  writings.  His  society  wasoagei  ly 
sought  by  all  the  learned  and  enlightened  persons  of  his 
time,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  tho  brilliant  circles 
uf  Mademutselle  Gouruay.  who  at  her  death  licqiicaihod  him 
her  library  ; hut  from  the  vulgar  and  prejudiced  part  of  tho 
community  he  experienced  persecution.  Pulsing  one  day 
under  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  some  one,  puintnig  to 
him,  cried  out,  ‘ There  goes  a man  with  no  religion  I’  • My 
friend,’  replied  La  Mothe,  'I  have  religiuu  enough  to  forgive 
you  the  insult.* 

He  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  ago  before  ho  publUhe<l  his 
first  work.  From  that  lime  (16-36)  he  published  regularly 
every  year.  His  work ' Do  lu  Vertu  des  Pai’ens’was  an- 
swered by  Arnauld,  in  a tract  entilleil  'Do  la  Nccessile  do 
la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ.’  I.41  Muthu's  book  not  soiling  so 
fast  as  tho  bookseller  desired,  he  made  grievous  complaints. 
'1  have  a method  tliat  will  fucilitale  its  sale,’ said  tho 
author,  and  immediately  procureil  a prohibition  against  tho 
reading  uf  it,  which  had  tho  desired  cQbct,  for  tho  work  was 
read  with  admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  off.  {Biog.  Univ. 
Voltaire.l 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL.  [Shell.] 
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MOTHER'WATER.  When  any  saline  solulion  has 
been  evajwratcil  so  as  lo  <leposii  crystals  on  coolinji,  Ihe  re- 
mamin^  solution  is  termed  the  molher-aatcr,  or  somutimes 
merely  the  mothers. 

MOTION  is  change  of  place ; there  has  been  motion 
ti'hcn  a body,  at  one  time,  occupies  a part  of  space  dificrent 
from  that  in  which  it  was  at  a preceding  time.  The  only 
additional  necesr-ary  conception  is  continuity  of  change: 
every  |)uint  which  has  moved  from  one  point  of  apace  to 
another  must  have  passed  over  every  jinrl  of  some  line, 
straight  or  not  straight,  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  amienls  used  the  word  in  a more  general 
sense,  answering  to  change.  Thus,  according  to  them, 
creation,  generation,  corruption,  increase,  diminution,  and 
change  of  plar«,  arc  the  six  sorts  of  motion.  We  have  here 
no  further  to  do  with  this  than  to  remind  our  readera,  when 
they  sec  local  motion  spoken  of  in  old  writings,  that  this  is  the 
term  by  which  simple  change  of  place,  to  which  the  word 
motion  is  now  restiicted,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
changes  which  the  same  word  then  denoted.  We  still  apply 
the  word,  as  we  do  terms  of  magnitude  (see  that  word)  to 
changes  uf  the  moral  system,  as  in  speaking  of  the  motions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

If  there  be  anything  which  would  neerl  neither  deflni- 
lioii  nor  comment,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  simple 
motion,  a thing  never  absent  from  one  moment  of  the 
Waking  perceptions,  nor  even  of  the  dream.  Its  existence 
was  however  donicil,  or  is  reported  to  have  been  denied,  by 
various  of  the  Greek  sophists,  though  it  is  highly  pnibablo 
that  some  maltur-of-fart  historians  have  handed  down  as  a 
deliberate  opinion  what  was  merely  meant  for  an  ingenious 
uttai-k  on  one  or  another  established  school.  According  to 
Rexms  Empiricus  (i.  $ 17),  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus,  a 
Carian,  disproved  the  existence  of  motion  as  follows It 
matter  moves,  it  is  cither  in  the  jdace  in  which  it  is,  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  nut ; but  it  cannot  move  in  the  place 
in  which  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is  not:  consctjuenlly  it  cannot  move  at  alL  To  which 
the  first-named  author  replies,  that  by  the  same  rule 
men  never  die,  for  if  a man  die,  it  must  either  be  at  a 
time  when  he  is  alive,  or  at  a time  when  ho  is  not  alive. 
A Wtter  answer  would  have  been,  that  it  is  true  of  all 
material  phenomena  that  they  happen  either  in  the  place 
in  which  the  matter  is,  or  in  that  in  which  it  is  not, 
except  only  the  change  from  that  place  in  which  the  mat- 
ter is  and  will  not  be.  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  but  will 
bo.  The  syllogism  of  Diodorus  may  be  useful  to  remind  us 
that  motion  implies  both  spaces  and  t iroes,  since  the  sophism 
excludes  the  latter  from  consideration.  Zeno  of  Klea  (not 
the  Stoic)  gave  the  celebrated  argument  of  Achilles  and 
the  Tortoise.  [Progrkssion.] 

If  wc  consider  merely  motion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  matter  moved  or  the  quantity  of  external  furco  re<|uircd 
to  move  it.  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a subject  of  pure  ma- 
thematics before  us,  though  this  has  been  contested.  Newton 
however  used  considerations  of  motion  without  hesitation 
in  his  fluxions;  and  his  successors  have  endeavoured  to; 
avoid  them  by  circumlocutions,  which,  however  c^msonant 
they  may  bo  to  conventional  idea.n  of  rigour,  have  never 
failed  to  introduce  perplexity  and  obscurity  to  the  be- 
ginner. It  may  be  right  to  remind  the  student  that 
^le  change  of  place  intmdui'cd  by  Euclid  (i.,  prop.  4 and 
other  projKisilions)  has  not  necessarily  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  idea  of  motion  ; geometry  would  not  itiicrfere  lo  pre- 
vent the  superjHwition  from  being  made  without  the  notion 
of  the  triangle,  whose  place  is  chuiigcd,  passing  through  the 
intervening  parts  of  space.  It  was  the  intrcKluction  of  the 
idea  of  time  which  the  parties  who  objected  lo  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions  n^pugned. 

But  if  wo  consider  matter  in  motion,  wo  must  inquire 
into  the  external  causes  of  motion,  and  the  capabilities  of 
matter  with  respect  to  motion;  this  wc  shall  do  in  the  next 
article  [Motion,  L.sws  of},  confining  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sent one  to  the  drst-mentionod  branch  of  the  subject. 

Next  to  the  idea  of  motion  comes  that  of  swiftness,  rale 
of  roiition,  or  velocity  (see  also  the  latter  word),  suggested 
bv  observing  different  motions,  or  diflcrcnt  changes  of 
|daco  in  tile  wime  time.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  we 
are  rather  indcbicil  lo  motion  for  our  measure  of  time  limn 
lo  time  for  our  mei'-ure  of  motion.  If  seniiem  licings  like 
ounadves,  bad  li\cfl  in  por]ietual  d.iy,  svithuut  atiy  rveur- 
reiice  uf  penixhra)  phenomena  m natuie.  or  any  niocbani- 
eal  means  of  generating  equable  motion,  wo  liave  no  right 


to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  hare  learned  to  consider 
time  as  a roeasurublc  magnitude.  They  might  admit  that 
it  might  bo  more  or  less,  as  we  do  of  industry,  courage,  or 
any  other  moral  qualities  [Magnitude],  but  wc  cannot  be 
more  destitute  of  measures  for  those  qualities,  than  they 
would  be  of  means  fur  measuring  time.  Since  however  we 
have  obtained,  though  by  means  of  equable  motion,  a dis- 
tinct idea  of  successions  of  duration,  equal  in  magnitude, 
wc  use  this  idea  in  the  definition  uf  motion,  just  as  in  geo- 
metry we  consider  the  line  before  the  surface,  though  we 
have  no  certainty  that  wc  ever  should  have  a distinct  notion 
of  a lino,  if  wc  had  not  formed  lines  by  the  intersection  of 
surfaces.  Wesay,  though  wc  have  no  certainty,  but  wc  do  not 
forget  that  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  such  ideas  as 
those  of  time  and  of  aline  are  fundamental  notions,  resulting 
from  our  rational  orgatiixation,  oiid  (if  we  do  not  mistake 
, them)  anterior  to  observation,  or.  at  least,  not  derived  from  it. 
This  question  is  here  immaterial,  as  wc  suppose  all  parties 
ready  to  start  with  a definite  notion  of  lime.  Considering 
the  motion  of  a simple  |)oint,  which  describes  a line,  it  is 
: called  unifurtn  when  the  lengths  described  in  successive 
equal  times  are  ciiual,  ichatercr  r^tch  time  may  he.  It  is  im- 
{Hirtant  to  remember  this,  sinre  diflVrent  successive  motions 
may  be  uniform  in  some  rcs]K>rts  and  not  in  all.  Thus  suc- 
cessive revolutions  may  be  performtil  in  equal  times,  ns  to 
whole  revolutions,  but  eijual  fractions  tif  one  revolution  may 
not  be  performed  in  etjual  times.  In  uniform  motion,  an 
arbitrary  unit  of  time  is  chosen,  and  the  length  described 
in  that  timo  is  called  the  velocity,  « Inch  in  sinijily  the  l.alin 
for  quickness.  If  extreme  verbal  correctness  were  re<jiiirotl, 
this  length  should  be  called,  not  the  veloctly  or  swiltness, 

' but  the  mca.^ure  of  the  velocity.  For  the  length  described 
, in  (sav)  one  second  is  not  the  velocity  or  swiftness  but 
suinclbing  by  which  we  judge  of  it.  The  word  velocity 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  cumparison  of  mutiuiis;  of  two 
moving  points  that  one  which  described  the  greater  length 
in  a given  time  moved  the  quicker:  and  swiftness  is  (he 
absolute  substantive  by  which  wc  express  the  existence  of 
the  obvious  relation,  just  as  magnitude  is  that  by  which  we 
express  the  existence  of  the  relation  of  greater  and  less. 

When  equal  spaces  ore  not  described  in  equal  times,  we 
can  imagine  the  rate  of  motion  to  change  either  gradttally 
or  discuntintiously.  Thus  it  can  be  iraagineil  that  a body 
which  moves  for  some  seconds  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  10 
feet  in  a second,  may  at  once,  without  any  interraediato 
state,  take  a velocity  of  20  feet.  But  such  a conception 
cannot  l>e  realised  on  any  material  hodv,  though  tlicre  may 
bo  all  the  appearance  of  it.  [lMprt.sK.}  When  tlie  rate  of 
motion  is  changing  perfectly  gradually,  there  seems  to  bu 
no  direct  method  uf  obtaining  the  rate  at  any  one  instant^ 
for  no  successive  oniial  spaces  are  described  in  equal  limes. 
This  difficulty  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Vklocity: 
for  the  present,  it  may  bo  considered  sufficient  to  take  a 
length  so  small  that  the  change  of  rate  undergone  in  pass- 
ing through  it  is  insetisible,  and  to  consider  the  point  as 
moving  uniformly  through  that  length.  Let  the  very  small 
length  s bo  described  in  the  small  fraction  / of  a second  ; 
then  # : / is  the  length  which  would  bo  described  inune  second 
at  the  same  rate,  since  (;!::«:(«:(),  and  a:  t may  be  taken 
for  the  velocity. 

The  existence  of  motion  is  delected  cither  by  a change  of 
the  distance  of  an  object,  or  of  its  direction,  or  both  ; but  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  object  which  moves.  The  s)>eciRtur 
himself  may  be  in  motion  unconsciously,  and  it  is  matter  uf 
common  experiment  that  every  motion  of  the  spectator  o 
. which  he  is  not  conscious,  and  every  rapid  motion,  whether 
he  be  oonsciotis  of  it  or  not,  causes  surrounding  objects  to 
appear  in  motion.  In  walking,  the  effort  necessary  to  main- 
tain motion  perpetually  reminds  us  that  it  is  ourselves  who 
move ; in  a rniruge,  at  an  orrlinary  pace,  we  can  always 
destroy  the  illusion  of  surrounding  motions  by  a moment’s 
thought.  But  if  the  attention  drop,  and  wc  look  at  ob- 
jects with  the  mind  intent  on  oilier  ihincrs,  they  soon  lake 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  in  a contrary  direction.  In  the 
stnooth  motion  of  a boat,  no  cfi'urt  of  thought  will  ena- 
ble the  s)icctator  to  realise  his  own  motion,  and  destroy 
that  of  the  shore  or  a neighbouring  vessel.  Wc  stale  that 
which  we  find  lo  happen  lo  otirRcKes:  perhaps  the  experi- 
ence Ilf  other  persons  may  be  dilTerent. 

It  may  aNo  happen  that  (he  object  is  in  motion  as  well  ns 
the  spectator,  in  which  case  the  latter  mniimi  will  be  trans- 
ferrctl  to  the  fuinier,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  de- 
scrilH,-.  The  whole  motion  of  the  object,  eompouuded  uf 
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tbat  which  it  ha«  of  its  own,  and  tliat  which  it  ap^rs  to 
have  from  the  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  caHod  the  apparent 
or  relative  motion. 

The  method  of  aicertaininK  the  relative  motion  is  as  fol^ 
lows: — Since  wo  only  doterroino  the  positions  of  bodies  by 
their  distances  nnd  directions;  and  since  wo  suppose  the 
motions  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  object  to  be  given, 
let  a point  bo  takcMi  to  represent  the  position  in  which 
the  spectator  imagines  himself  to  remain,  and  laying  down 
the  real  distances  and  directions  of  the  object  at  the  end  of 
successive  times,  sot  off  those  distances  from  the  fixed  point 
in  the  proper  directions.  The  relative  positions  of  the  object 
being  thus  secured,  the  line  passing  through  these  posi- 
tions will  be  tliat  in  which  the  object  appears  to  move.  For 
instance,  let  the  spectator  move  through  123. . .89  while  the 
object  moves  through  ABC.  ..HI.  so  that  when  the  first  is 
at  1,  the  second  is  at  A ; when  the  first  is  at  %,  the  second  is 
at  B,  and  so  on ; the  lost  positions  being  9 and  1.  Take  O 
for  a fixed  point,  at  which  the  spectator  fiincics  himself  to 
be,  and  having  joined  I and  A,  2 and  B.  &c.,  draw  Oa 
parallel  and  equal  to  1 A,  06  parallel  and  equal  to  2B.  &cc., 
and  Ot  Ettrallel  and  equal  to  91.  Hence  the  spectator, 
fixed  at  O,  will  see  the  object  successively  at  the  same  dis- 
tances and  in  the  same  directions  as  u,  6,  &c.,  and  i ; 
whence  the  line  o6c. . ,hi  will  be  that  of  its  apparent 
motion. 
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the  spectator  move  uniformly  from  O to  A,  while,  in  the  same 
time,  the  object  moves  from  B to  U.  Take  the  following 
method  of  fixing  the  spectator:  as  he  moves  forward  from 
O to  A let  the  paper  on  which  the  figure  is  drawn  move 
backward  in  the  direction  contrar)  to  OA,  so  that  by  the 
time  ihc  spectator  has  reached  A.  the  point  A shall  have 
receded  to  whore  O was.  He  will  tberefure  never  have 
changed  bis  place,  his  progression  on  the  paper  having  been 
always  compensated  bv  the  retrogression  of  the  paper  itself. 
Take  CD  parallel  and  equal  to  AO,  whence  tne  point  C 
will,  by  the  motion  of  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
be  where  D was  at  its  beginning.  Consequently  the  spec- 
tator, who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will  give  to  R that 
motion  which  is  compounded  of  a motion  idong  BC,  while 
9. 


BC  itself  is  carried  into  the  position  ED.  That  is,  B will 
appear  to  move  along  the  lino  BD,  the  spectator  imagining 
himself  to  remain  at  O.  Tlio  dott^  lines  show  the  method 
of  proceeding,  as  first  described. 

While  the  ship  A moves  from  A to  B,  let  C move  through 
CD,  E through  BF,  G through  GH,  K through  KL,  M 
through  MN,  and  lot  P remain  at  rest  Then,  a spectator 
in  A supposing  himself  at  rcst,C  will  appear  to  remain  at 
C,  E will  appear  to  mo%e  through  E/i  G through  GA,  K 
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through  Kl,  M through  Mn,  and  P through  Pp.  The 
motion  of  A has  been  transferred  in  a contrary  direction  to 
each  of  the  other  vessels. 

When  lM>dies  are  very  distant  their  changes  of  distance 
are  not  soon  perceived,  consequently  it  is  onlv  by  change 
of  direction  that  their  motion  becomes  visible.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies ; but  we  shall  now  show 
what  the  apparent  motion  of  a planet,  superior  and  inferior, 
would  be.  if  changes  of  distance,  as  well  os  direction,  oould 
be  perceived  and  estimated. 

If  the  spectator  be  in  motion,  an  object  at  rest  appears  to 
him  to  have  precisely  his  own  motion,  but  in  a contrary 
direction : for  if  the  object  be  O and  the  spectator  movo 


through  ABCD,  no  distances  would  be  ehan^  if  tha 
spectator  were  fixed  at  O,  and  the  object  movra  through 
ABCD.  and  all  directions  would  only  undergo  a diametrical 
change.  Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the  object  is 
represented  by  allowing  it  to  change  places  with  the  sum- 
tator,  and  inverting  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  relative  motion  from  west 
to  east,  if  that  of  the  spectator  wore  from  east  to  west,  snd 
vieeverid.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  in  a circle,  which  will  bo  near  enough  for  our  piw* 
sent  purpose ; it  will  bo  immediately  obvious  that  the  diree* 
tion  of  motion,  so  far  as  concerns  the  order  in  which  tha 
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constellations  will  he  described,  is  the  same  in  the  relative 
motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  in  the  absolute  moUen 
of  tlie  earth  round  the  sun.  For  though  the  absolute  direc- 
timis  of  motion  are  opposite,  yet  S,  to  a spectator  at  E,  ie 
seen  towards  a point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
which  E appears  from  8.  [Motion,  DtUKcnow  or.l 
VoL.XV.-3  11 
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In  giving  lo  the  tun  tbo  apparuot  motion  wincb  antwen 
to  the  roo!  moUon  of  ibe  earth,  the  »amo  motion  muat 
W given  to  ibc  orbiU  in  which  ibo  planet*  are  carnod 
round  the  »un.  The  question  then  is  a*  follow*:  if  a 
planet  move  round  the  sun,  sny  with  a uniform  circular 
motion  wliile  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  also  uni- 
formly and  circularly,  what  path  will  iho  planet  actually 
trace  out  P 

To  get  a notion  of  the  possible  species  of  ruiAos,  let  ua 
simplify  the  question  bv  supposing  a circle  ABCD  moving 
along  a straight  line  ET.  while  a point  moves  round  Uic 
circle  from  A. 


Fig.  6. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  A did  not  move  round  at  all,  the 
line  AG  would  be  dcscribwl ; if  A moved  slowly  round,  the 
translation  of  the  circle  would  cause  an  undulating  curve 
like  AHK  to  be  ilescribed:  if  A moved  as  fast  on  tlie 
circle  ns  the  circle  itself  is  moved  forward,  the  undulation 
would  be  changed  into  a curve  wiih  cusps  like  ALG  ; while 
if  A move  faster  on  tho  circle  than  the  circle  is  carried  for- 
ward, the  circle,  so  to  apeak,  will  not  have  time  lo  gel  out 
of  the  wav,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  loops,  as  in 

AMNMPCjRQ The  faster  A moM%,  tho  larger  and 

tho  nearer  w ill  lie  the  loops,  so  that  at  length  no  one  will 
be  clear  of  the  preceding  and  following,  or  the  loops  will 
iiitoHace. 

If  the  circle  move  round  another  circle,  the  aaroo  appear- 
ances will  be  presented  in  an  inverse  order.  Lot  tho  centre 
K of  the  circle  ABCD  be  carried  round  the  circle  ET, 
whose  centre  is  O.  If  A did  tiut  inovo  at  all  upon  it*  circle, 
it  would,  by  the  motion  of  it*  circle,  describe  a circle 
(dotteil)  equal  to  ET:  if  A moved  slowly,  it  would  describe 
a succession  of  close  loops  enveloping  O ; if  quicker,  the 
lo.qts  would  at  last  disengage  thems\dvu«  from  each  other ; 
while  for  still  more  rapid  motion  of  A the  loops  would  bo- 
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oomc  cusps,  and  afterwards  the  curve  would  simply  undu- 
late- The  character  of  these  curves  will  be  further  dia- 
cuMcd  under  Trochoioai.  Ouevss,  and  their  astronomical 
application  under  Planktarv  Motions.  It  is  sufficient 
hereto  say  that  the  apparent  orbits  of  all  the  planets  (or 
rather,  the  orbits  os  they  would  be  if  changes  of  distance 
were  perceptible)  are  trochoidal  curve*  of  the  above-de- 
scribco  species,  with  loops  which  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another. 

The  composiiion  of  motion  has  been  virtually  proved  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  combined  with  the  account  of  the 
second  law  of  motion.  (Motion,  Laws  of.]  If  causes  of 
motion  act  instantaneously,  one  of  which  would  make  a 
body  describe  AU  uniformly,  and  the  other  AC,  in  ifu  same 
ii/na,  we  pud  in  the  second  law  of  motion  that  the  body  w ill 
move  BO  that  its  distance  from  AB  at  tho  end  of  any  time, 
measured  purallul  to  AC,  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
cause  of  mutton  in  tho  direction  AB  had  never  existed  nor 
acted,  fciupposo,  foe  exatnpWi  that  thie«*&ftha  vf  the  whole 


time  of  motion  fiom  A to  B has  elapsed  ; lake  AD  throw- 
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fiflhs  of  ,\C,  and  the  body  must  be  then  somewhere  in  (he 
line  DR.  Again,  take  AP  ihroe-fifihs  of  AH.  and  by  ihe 
same  law  it  follows  that  the  bmly  must  bo  in  the  line  FG, 
that  is,  it  mu^t  hu  at  the  jKrtnt  U.  which  simple  geumeiry 
sliows  to  be  on  the  dia^uiud  AK,  and  by  three-nfilm  of  that 
diagonal  distant  fium  A.  The  t>uinu  may  bu  ^hown  for  any 
other  proiwrlion  of  the  whole  lime;  consequently  the  boily, 
impressed  with  the  two  motions,  describes  the  diagonal 
AK  umfonnly,  unil  in  the  same  time  us  that  in  which  Uie 
separate  muiiotis  from  A lo  H,  or  from  A C,  would  hai* 
been  performed.  l*bis  is  preciMdy  llm  counui  (he  body 
would  have  taken  in  space,  if,  while  it  moved  from  A to  tt 
on  the  paper,  tho  paper  itself  had  taken  the  motion  AC ; 
but  the  esiublishmciit  of  the  latter  assertion  must  nut  be 
confounded  with  the  proof  of  the  compusilion  of  veluciUe* 
impressed  on  matter;  the  latter  rw|uire»  those  cuuiiduratioiu 
which  lead  to  the  second  law  of  motion. 

There  are  a great  many  uses  of  tho  word  * motion,*  which 
are  convenient,  but  require  the  intrwluctioii  of  arbitrary 
suppositions.  Thus  the  moon  never  cuts  the  ecliptic  twice 
running  in  (lie  same  place,  and  the  intersection  of  her  orbit 
with  the  ecliptic  being  called  a node,  it  is  said  that  the  node 
mop^t;  thus  giving  this  node  a sort  of  imaginary  axistcnce 
in  the  interval. 

I MOTION,  DIRECTION  OF.  Wo  have  inserted  this 
article,  not  for  the  sake  of  rectilinear,  but  of  circular  motion, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  apt  to  cause  some  embarrass- 
ment lo  the  beginner.  In  motion  along  a given  right  line 
there  can  be  but  two  directions,  in  ono  or  oilier  of  which  (he 
course  must  be ; and  these  two  directions  are  opposite  to 
one  another.  But  in  circular  or  other  rotatory  motion,  all 
imaginable  directions  are  taken  in  the  course  of  a revolu- 
tion, and  whatever  linear  direction  the  moving  body  take* 
at  any  ono  point,  it  has  the  opposite  direction  at  tho  oppo- 
site point.  Still  however  there  are  two  ways  of  moving  on 
a circle : the  motion  may  cither  be  from  C to  A through  B. 
or  from  A to  C through  B.  Tliese  are  called,  somewhat 
unproporly,  different  direction!*  of  motion. 

Fig.  9. 


If  two  bodies  be  moving  over  two  cinde^  they  are  laid  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  when,  two  redii  being  taken  in 
the  same  direction,  the  linear  directions  of  motion  are  the 
same,  as  BD  and  QR.  Thus  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
compare  two  circular  motions  by  positions  which  belong  to 
radii  in  opposite  directions.  If,  for  instance,  the  direction* 
of  motion  be  ARC  and  ()VS  (which  are  the  samc)i,  and 
if  at  the  same  lime  tho  two  bodies  be  at  B and  S,  their 
linear  dirociions  of  motion  ore  opposite,  though  according  to 
the  dcfiniiion  their  circular  motions  are  in  tho  same  diiec- 
tion.  Thus  in  the  cn«e  of  the  mfKm.  and  her  revolution 
round  her  own  axis  [Moon],  the  middle  point  of  the  visible 
moon  is  moving  round  Ihe  moon’s  axis  in  a direction  oppo- 
site to  the  oibital  motion  of  the  moon;  but  the  radius  of 
tiiat  middle  point  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  lino  joiuing 
the  centres  of  tho  earth  and  moon  ; so  that  tho  direction  of 
revolution  of  the  moon's  rotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
orbital  rotation. 

MOTION,  I..AWS  OF.  The  lews  of  motion  mean  those 
universal  raetluxls  of  receiving  and  losing  motion  which 
close  attention  to  mechamcal  phenomeua,  coupled  with 
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strict  inductive  reasoning,  hot  shown  to  be  inherent  m the 
constitution  of  matter. 

If  an  intelligent  observer,  not  used  to  inductive  reason- 
ing. nor  instructed  in  the  results  of  mechanics,  were  re- 
(juired  to  slate  the  views  which  experience  had  taught  him 
of  the  constitution  of  matter,  as  an  agent  or  patient  in  the 
production  or  reception  of  motion,  he  would  perhaps  repl)' 
as  follows : Matter  seems  to  have  no  power  of  moving  it«elf, 
though  if  we  judge  from  the  fall  of  bodies  towards  the  earth, 
the  pTienomeoa  of  magnetism,  &c.,  it  would  appear  as  if  matter 
laignt  be  the  causo  of  motion  in  other  matter.  And  it 
seems  moreover  that  motion  is  an  accident  of  matter  which 
diminishes  and  dies  out  of  itself,  if  some  sustaining  cause 
be  not  perpetually  in  action ; for  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
periment can  be  tried,  we  find  that  moving  bodies  are 
reduced  to  rest  by  being  left  to  themselves,  ^e  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  (rue,  appear  to  be  permanent ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  assurance  that  there  is  not  a con- 
stant sustaining  jihyttad  cause  of  this  permanency. 

There  would  be  somelhing  of  truth,  and  a good  deal  of 
falsehoo<],  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  give  that  exhibition  of  the  real  constitution 
of  matter  which  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  iU  results  with  all  the  more  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  those  principles, 
to  take  two  cases  out  of  thousands,  on  which  a ball  can  bo 
projected  almost  unerringly  to  its  mark  from  the  mouth  of 
a cannon,  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted 
within  a small  fraction  of  a second,  are  founded  m truth ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  an  d priori  demonstra- 
tion of  them,  malliemalicai  or  experimental,  can  be  given; 
and  in  fact  the  method  of  presenting  the  laws  of  motion  to 
a beginner  is  encumbered  with  serious  dilllcuhies. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  assumption  that  those  laws  of 
motion  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  mechanics  are 
true;  the  reason  for  such  aesumption  being,  that  if  we  take 
them  for  granted,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a malhema-  : 
tical  system  of  mechanics,  all  results  of  that  system,  how-  ' 
ever  many  the  links  in  the  chain  of  deduction,  are  found  to  ; 
agree  with  observed  phenomena  in  species,  and  as  nearly  in 
magnitude  as  the  various  resistances  and  disturbances  will 
allow.  In  astronomy  and  optics,  phenomena  have  been 
predicted  uith  all  but  geometrical  accuracy,  by  deduction 
from  principles  which  would  certainly  bo  false  if  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  motion  were  false.  In  terrestrial  mechanics, 
the  number  of  instances  U unlimited  in  which  these  laws 
lead  to  that  near  approximation  to  preflicliun  which  is  fully 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  data.  Many  hundreds  of  phenomena  admit,  upon  these 
laws,  of  an  explanation  which,  compared  with  that  which 
they  could  receive  from  any  others,  is  as  easy  as  the  hypo* 
thesis  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  its 
stability. 

So  simple  arc  the  laws  of  motion  themselves,  that  many 
have  supposed  them  To  be  necessary,  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  we  say  it  is  a necessary  conscaucnce  of  our  concep- 
tion of  straightness  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  We  sliall  mention  this  notion  again  presently : in 
tnc  meanwhile  we  are  in  this  sitnation,  that  while  it  is 
difficult,  as  a matter  of  reasoning,  to  disentangle  the  fun- 
damental laws  from  the  variety  and  complication  of  the 
phenomena  in  which  their  elfec-ts  are  exhibited,  yet  those 
laws  therosclves,  when  disengaged,  are  of  that  startling  sim- 
plicity which  diKincItnes  the  mind  to  receive  them  os  the 
results  of  a train  of  deduction,  and  disposes  it  rather  to  think 
that  it  could  have  dictated  them  firom  its  own  previous  con- 
ceptions. 

It  will  make  some  diflercnce  in  our  method  of  socking 
for  these  laws,  whether  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  motion.  Now  the  decisive  proofs  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  os  it  happens,  are  themselves  derived  from  certain 
fonsequencos  of  the  laws  of  motion.  [Motion  of  thk 
Earth.]  Wc  seem  then  to  be  reasoning  in  a vicious  circle ; 
nor  do  we  see  any  mode  of  escape  except  by  cstublishing 
the  truth  of  these  laws,  whether  the  eartn  be  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  And  the  process  will  be,  first  to  detect  laws  for 
which  there  is  a high  and  almost  overpowering  d^ree  of 
probability  in  their  favour;  next  to  appeal  to  the  above- 
mentioned  uniform  truth  of  the  results  deduced  fi’om  the 
assumption  of  such  laws  for  the  conversion  of  this  high  slato 
of  probability  into  one  of  absolute  demonstration. 

We  will  first  assume  the  motion  of  the  earth : every  I 
(oint  of  its  surfkce  then  is  in  a state  of  revolution  round 


the  axis,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  whole  w carried  for- 
ward round  the  sun;  to  which  wc  mu»t  add,  the  slight 
motion  arising  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  possible  translation  of  the  whole  system.  But  this 
motion  is  very  different  in  different  parts;  at  the  pole,  for 
example,  there  is  no  diurnal  motion,  near  it  only  a small 
one,  and  at  the  equator  a considerable  one.  The  points 
near  the  pole,  all  ihe  motions  considered,  are  describing  a 
trochoidal  orbit  (p.  *150).  the  undulutiuns  of  which  are  small, 
and  the  rotatory  velocity  small;  those  near  the  equator 
make  larger  undulations,  with  greater  veloriw  of  rotation. 
Our  first  idea  might  Ih>,  then,  that  at  the  different  ports  of 
the  earth  some  modification  of  general  laws  would  be  ob- 
served, arising  from  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the 
I several  places.  It  would  not  surprise  a person  wholly  un- 
I acquainted  with  mechanics,  to  wliom  the  preceding  fads 
were  stated  for  the  first  lime,  if  lie  were  tobl  that  some 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  pointing  of  guns  in  our 
Indian  battles,  arising  from  the  artillerymen  having  been 
trained  by  officers  who  had  learnt  their  art  in  the  latitude 
of  Addiscotnbe,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  had  forgotten 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  moliun  of  the  two 
countries.  Now  the  first  law  of  motion  which  we  can  csla- 
bluli  (though  usually  called  the  secomf)  arises  ffom  it  never 
having  been  observed  that  any  notice  nee<l  be  taken  of  the 
dificrence  of  place  on  the  earth  in  estimating  effects  of 
motion.  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  write  different  trea- 
tises on  gunnery  for  different  latitudes,  nor  to  alter  the  dis- 
position of  parts  in  any  machine  moved  from  one  latitude 
to  another  to  produce  a more  advantageous  effect.  Tlicru 
is,  it  is  true,  a small  diminution  in  the  weight  of  bodies,  as 
they  are  carried  toward  the  equator,  and  [CsNTRirvoAi. 
Forck;  Bknoulvm]  the  results  of  this  are  apparent  in  ex- 
penroents  in  which  tbe  u^uisiiion  of  motion  depends  upon 
weight,  or  rather,  upon  its  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  this  very  problem  of  tho  pendulum  is  one  in 
which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  ibc  laws  of  motion  is 
estabSUliod  by  a test  which  would  detect  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  might  say  that  the 
possible  effects  of  the  difference  of  diurnal  motions,  though 
not  distinguishable  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a cannon-ball, 
might  bo  perceptible  in  delicate  instruments. 

If  to  tliu  motion  of  the  earth  we  superadd  another,  such 
as  the  motion  of  a carriage,  the  same  sort  of  result  is  found. 
Those  who  move  on  a railroad  at  the  rate  of  3u  miles  an 
hour,  or  4^  feet  in  a second,  do  not  find  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  ubjecit  in  the  carriage  in  any  degree 
changed  bythorontiou.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the  motion, 
or  on  any  sudden  jolt  or  change  of  motion,  effects  may  be 
produced  to  which  wo  shall  frequently  refer:  but  when  the 
speed  is  onco  obtained,  it  is  well  known  that  a person  might 
occupy  himself  hi  reading  a work  un  mechanics  written  on 
terra  firma  (so  called),  and  might  verify  all  tlie  experi- 
mental conclusions,  without  coming  (o  any  result  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  difference  of  statu  between  ibu 
writer  and  himself,  as  to  motion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter  remain 
unaltered,  if  the  whole  system  be  made  to  more,  provided 
that  the  same  motion  be  communicated  to  all  its  parts. 
And  though  we  do  not,  absolutely  speaking,  know  what  rest 
is,  since  no  point  of  the  earth,  nor  of  any  heavenly  body,  can 
be  shown  to  be  at  rest,  yet  since  we  see  that  the  reUiions 
remain  unaltered  when  tlie  velocity  of  a whole  system  is 
changed,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  same  laws  which 
prevail  when  all  the  parts  of  a system  have  the  same  motion, 
would  also  prevail  if  the  whole  system  were  at  rest;  the 
ground  of  our  presumption  being,  that  the  laws  remain 
unaltered  under  any  alteration  of  the  common  motion  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  carriage,  instead  of  moving 
in  a right  line,  is  carried  on  a curv^  road,  say  a simple 
circle.  It  is  no  longer  observed  that  loose  objects  in  the 
carriage  have  a tendency  to  repose  relatively  to  the  carriage 
lUcIf.  If  the  motion  become  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  fric- 
tion of  the  substances  on  which  they  stand  be  sufficiently 
small,  they  will  endeavour  to  move  outwards,  or  from  thie 
centre  of  the  circle  of  motion.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
made  a consequence  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when  the  latter 
have  oblainea  their  simplest  form : we  do  not  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  further  than  to  point  out  t^t  it  is 
only  of  rectilinear  motions  we  can  predicate  any  law  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  inherent  in  matter.  We  have^  it  is  true, 
already  spoken  of  circular  motions  in  taking  into  account 
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tUoie  of  (he  earth ; hut  it  roust  1>e  remembered,  firstly,  that 
the  circles  in  question  are  so  larKo,  that  a small  arc  of  any 
one  is  nearly  a straight  line;  secondly,  that  we  hat'C  been 
obliged  to  advert  to  this  tendency  outwards,  which  is  the 
reason  of  the  diminution  of  weight  (or  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  it)  detected  from  the  oscillations  of  a pendulum 
which  is  carried  towards  the  equator. 

This  second  law  of  motion  (for  such  it  is  called,  though 
it  must  be  deduced  first  when  the  earth's  motion  is  con- 
sidered) may  be  thus  stated If  there  be  two  or  more 
causes  of  motion,  taking  place  in  two  different  right  lines, 
whether  inherent  in  the  body  or  external  to  it,  their  effects 
do  not  interfere,  nor  does  either  diminish  or  augment 
the  effect  of  the  utlier.  If,  for  instance,  the  body  A be 
subject  to  two  actiona,  one  of  which,  being  entirely  in  the 


direction  A B,  would  brine  the  bcnly  to  B in  a given  time, 
and  the  otlier,  entirely  in  tlie  direction  AC,  woviUl  bring  it 
to  C in  the  same  given  time;  then  the  body  will  move  from 
A to  D,  precisely  as  it  would  have  done  if,  moving  along 
A B in  the  manner  first  specified,  (he  line  A B had  biH;n 
translated  with  its  extremity  A moving  in  the  second  man- 
ner specified,  the  said  lino  AB  not  changing  its  direction. 

Tl)o  most  sinmle  and  general  method  of  stating  this  law 
is  as  follows:— l^e  distance  of  a point  from  a straight  line 
or  plane,  measured  in  any  given  direction,  and  ns  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a given  time,  is  not  affected  by  (he  action, 
during  that  time,  uf  any  causes  of  motion,  provided  they 
act  in  (he  direction  of,  or  parallel  to,  that  straight  line  or 
plane ; or  no  force,  in  a given  direction,  can  protluce  motion 
to  or  hom  a line  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  a ball  were 
thrown  up  in  still  air,  in  such  a manner  that  it  would  mount 
5U  feet  in  one  second,  no  imaginable  horizontal  current  or 
whirlwind,  however  much  it  might  alter  the  actual  course 
of  the  ball,  would  prevent  its  rising  SO  feet  in  the  second. 
The  statement  of  the  law  by  Newton,  namely,  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a body  in  motion,  (he  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  in  the  direction  and  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  acts,  is  perhspi  rather  too 
vague  to  give  a distinct  notion  to  learners. 

From  (he  law  just  enunciated,  we  may  learn  that  bodies 
upon  tho  earth,  moving  with  the  earth,  have  the  properties 
of  bodies  at  rest  with  respect  to  all  motions  that  are  to  be 
estimated  relatively  to  the  earth : at  least  upon  tlie  suppo- 
sition that  the  curvature  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  a sensible  effect.  We  have  then 
to  inquire  what  is  the  natural  slate  of  matter  on  the  earth? 
Can  It  preser\'e  any  motion  of  itself,  or  does  every  motion  gra- 
dually slacken  and  die  out,  by  the  mere  inability  of  matter 
to  maintain  it  without  the  application  of  external  causes? 
On  this  point  we  have  only  strong  presumptions,  which 
would  be  by  iherosolves  insufficient.  Our  firqt  step  would 
be  to  conclude,  from  what  we  actually  see.  that  rest  is  the 
natural  state  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  it  always  ap- 
proaches, however  great  a cause  of  motion  ^ applied, 
unless  that  external  cause,  or  some  part  of  it.  be  maintained. 
On  looking  further  however  we  find  that  terrestrial  matter, 
immedial^y  on  its  being  put  in  motion,  encounters  causes 
of  retardation.  The  resistance  of  the  air.  and  the  friction 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  substances  rest,  are  easily  shown 
to  lessen  the  motion  of  bodies  which  encounter  them.  The 
more  nearly  these  are  removed,  the  longer  does  motion 
continue,  it  is  certain  then  that  these  resistances  contri- 
bute in  a great  d^rce  to  the  destruction  of  motion ; but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  immediately  assumed  that  there  is 
no  other  cause.  If  we  grant  that  a perfectly  smoolh  ball, 
lying  upon  an  indeilniiely  extended  piano  without  friction, 
and  not  in  contact  with  any  atmosphere,  would  move  for  a 
loiig  time  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  rate  with 
which  it  was  made  to  set  out,  we  grant  quite  enough  to 
explain  all  that  we  see,  without  tho  necesu^  of  supposing 
that  the  motion  would  continue  for  ever.  How  then  can 
we  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  (so  called),  which  is 
thus  stated,  that  matter  will  retain  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
motion,  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great,  until  acted 
upon  by  VM9  oxternal  cause  ? Wo  must  hero  appeal  to  the 


results  of  the  application  of  this  law,  wliich  have  never,  iii 
any  one  instance,  exlubitetl  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is 
only  approximately  true,  lliroughout  the  long  period  of 
astronomical  history,  no  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has 
shown  any  diminution  of  its  motion,  or  anv  uf  the  tonse- 
qucnccs  which  would  arise,  if  the  motion  had  a tendency  to 
wear  itself  out.  We  shall  not  hero  go  into  the  details  of 
these  consequences;  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  state  wliich 
matter,  independently  of  external  bodies,  has  been  created 
capable  uf  mkintaining,  is  not  meicly  rest,  but  also  imiroriu 
motion  in  a straight  line;  so  that  it  lm->  no  more  Icmlcncy 
of  itself  to  part  with  any  of  its  velocity,  nor  to  move  slower 
or  faster  than  it  was  first  made  to  move,  than  it  has  to  set 
itself  from  rest  into  motion.  A great  many,  )>erhaps  most, 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  writers  against 
(he  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  have  arisen  from  want 
of  proper  conception  of  the  neutral  italeot  matter.  Main- 
tenance of  velocity  and  direction  has  been  to  them  a proof 
of  the  existence  of  external  causes  maintained  in  action  ; 
whereas  it  proves  nothing  but  that  there  was  at  some  time 
or  other  an  external  cause  which  acted  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time:  the  extcinal  cause  steps  in  when  the  velocity 
changes,  or  the  direction,  or  both,  and  not  till  then. 

Frujierly  considered,  the  immense  number  of  different 
states  which  mutter  retains,  namely,  either  absolute  rest,  or 
any  degree  of  velocity  whulsoever.  is  as  wonderful  and  m>« 
tcrious  a law  as  that  uf  the  attraction  of  matter  upon 
matter,  without  any  apparent  intermediate  agent.  That 
mutter  should,  without  any  perceptible  maintaincr,  keep 
one  rate  of  motion  and  one  direction  until  actctl  on  from 
without,  U os  ditficuU  to  admit,  at  that  the  mere  presence 
of  other  matter  should  change  that  motion  and  that  direc- 
tion. What  should  teach  ulind  Btoiiis  to  drow  straight 
linet  in  preference  to  circles  or  spiralt?  Have  they  the 
fundamental  conceptions,  according  to  some,  or  the  |>uwers 
of  perception  and  inference,  according  to  others,  by  which 
reasoning  tuiiidt  know  or  discover  tho  simplicity  of  a 
straight  line? 

These  two  consequences  of  obserx'ation,  namely,  the  law 
of  its  existence,  by  which  matter  can  retain  certain  states, 
if  no  other  matter  interfere,  and  that  by  which  it  can 
change  the  slate  of  other  matter,  its  own  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  another  change,  should  never  be  allowed  to  bu 
separated.  There  are  two  classes  of  philosophical  specu- 
lators (for  no  religious  question  need  be  allowed  to  cuter), 
whose  system  introduces  no  difficulty  into  tho  details  of 
mechanical  philosophy  which  did  not  enter  into  its  prin- 
ciples. The  first  consists  of  those  (heists  who  look  u)>on  the 
roaintcnaiioo  of  the  creation  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
same  power  as  that  which  first  created,  and  who  consider  that 
one  moment's  cessation  of  a sustaining  power,  of  (he  same 
quality,  so  to  S)>eak,  as  the  creative,  would  be  (he  annihi- 
lation of  all  things : the  second  consislsof  atheists,  w }u>  will 
of  course  find  no  more  difficulty  in  the  maiulenance  uf  the 
universe  than  in  its  first  construction.  But  a great  coii-- 
fusion  of  ideas  is  introduced  into  all  fundamcnUil  quostiuns 
which  relate  to  matter,  by  the  existence  of  a sect  w hich  we 
sus])cct  greatly  to  outnumber  either  of  the  former  two,  and 
whom  we  may  call  believers  in  the  Crea/or  and  not  in  (he 
Maititaintr.  Thc^e,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  God 
of  the  moral  world,  imagine  that  the  God  of  the  roaiei  ial 
became  inactive  and  quiescent  as  soon  us  matter  was  created, 
and  endowed  with  certain  powers,  or  made  subject  to  certain 
laws.  These  laws,  which  are  really  their  minor  deities, 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  universe,  and  they  can  abstract 
the  idea  uf  God  altogether  from  the  cuiitinuaucc  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  though  not  from  its  first  creation. 
Among  them  may  be  found  many  of  tho  literal  interpreters 
of  tlie  Mosaic  account  [Motion  of  thb  Earth],  who  hold 
' strictly  that  the  Creator  ' rested  from  his  work,'  and  left 
matter  to  its  * laws,'  except  on  certain  rare  interpositions. 
Many  of  this  sect  have  aamitted  the  laws  of  motion,  and. 
among  others,  the  power  of  matter  to  maintain  its  mutton, 
because  there  was  an  appearance  of  inactive  sameness,  or 
want  of  change,  in  (he  permanence  of  rest,  or  pcrmuiiencu 
of  direction  and  velocity.  But  they  have  been  startled  by 
the  entrance  of  attraction,  and  have  disputed  iU  |x>ssibility 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  second  causes  sufficient  for  its 
explanation:  however  clearly  it  might  shown  that  all 
tho  results  of  attraction  arc  present  among  phenomena, 
they  would  not  allow  their  frst  cause  to  be  awakened  from 
the  sleep  in  which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  suppose  him 
plauged,  M fox  u raatUr  vu  epooemod.  Perhaps  it  is  om 
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of  the  most  singulsr  menl&l  aberrations  which  cvor  wai 
mamfealed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  apnearance  of  the  Now* 
Ionian  doctrine,  the  first  mechanical  theory  which  rested  on 
the  fnainlainer  of  the  creation,  at  least  until  (which  Las  not 
yet  happened)  some  good  quiescent ' second  * cause  was  disco- 
vered>-that  doctrine  was  frequently  charged  with  atheism. 

If  the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  wc  might  ob- 
Tiously  (though  not  obliged  to  do  so)  begin  from  matter  at 
rest,  and  establish  first  that  law  of  motion  which  usually 
stands  first. 

The  third  law  of  motion  was  enunciated  by  Newton  as 
follows: — ‘Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary;* 
which  requires  a definition,  and  this  definition  will  require 
the  statement  of  the  principle,  or  something  amounting  to 
it,  in  a more  definite  form.  SVe  may  readily  suppose  that 
when  matter  communicates  to  other  matter  motion  which 
tho  latter  had  not  before,  the  former  must  lose  some  of  its 
own.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  connexion  of  matter 
with  otlier  matter  would  craote  motion.  But  this  it  would 
seem  to  do  in  the  case  of  attraction,  so  that  the  primCi  facie 
objection  to  the  supposition  of  matter  creating  motion  seems 
to  lie  answered  by  an  instance.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  in  every  case  of  nature,  tho  creation  of  motion  by  attrac- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  opposite  motion.  If 
a magnetic  and  non-magnetic  ueetllu  be  placed  in  water,  not  i 
only  W ill  the  magnetic  needle  movu  towards  the  other  nee-  | 
die,  but  tho  other  needle  towards  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
,'ippears  then  that  opposUo  motions  are  to  be  considered  as 
contrary  efl^ecls ; and,  if  applied  to  the  same  body,  we  know 
that  they  would  destroy  one  another.  In  like  manner  then, 
ms  in  considering  the  first  law  of  motion,  we  have  to  learn 
that  mainleiiauce  of  uniform  velocity  must  be  looked  at  as 
inherent  in  matter, and  as  not  arising  from  external  causes; 
so  in  the  third  we  are  taught  to  consider  opposite  velocities 
M negations  each  of  the  other — so  that  the  cruatioa  of  both 
is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  neither,  and  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  requiring  two  new  and  distiuct  causes  uf 
motion.  In  like  manner,  if  A were  to  lend  a sum  to  B, 
which  C was  to  stand  engaged  to  repay,  a credit  and  a 
debt  would  be  created  which  did  not  before  exist,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  community  remaining  unalterctl. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  principle  however  is 
derived  from  observation  of  the  fact  that,  ettUris  paribxt*, 
the  more  matter  is  moved,  the  more  slowly  is  it  moved.  If 
the  m^netie  and  non*magnvlic  needles  be  of  equal  mass, 
they  will  at  tho  end  of  any  time  have  equal  and  contrary 
velocities ; but  if  the  magnet  be  double  of  the  other,  it  will 
in  the  same  time  acquire  only  half  tho  velocity.  In  fact, 
confidently  as  we  feci  entitled  to  expect  that,  in  some  sense 
or  other,  action  and  reaction  will  bo  found  equal  and  con- 
trary, we  have  not  learnt  the  moaning  of  the  word  action 
as  long  as  wo  think  onlv  of  velocity,  and  not  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  which  velocity  is  created.  A cause  of  motion 
once  existing,  and  which  was  entirely  expended  in  giving 
a velocity  of  100  foot  per  second  to  a ball  of  two  pounds 
weight,  would  havo  given  200  feet  per  second  to  a ball 
of  one  pound  weight  Hence  it  is  Momsntuu  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  and  the 
definite  enunciation  of  the  third  law  is  as  follows: — 
'Whenever  any  matter  gains  momentum  in  one  direction, 
other  matter  either  loses  as  much  momentum  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  gains  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction.  Action 
then  is  creation  or  destruction  of  momentum ; reaction  is 
destruction  or  creation:  while  the  destruction  of  momentum 
in  one  direction,  and  its  creation  in  the  contrar}*  direction, 
are  equivalent  effects. 

The  absolute  strictness  uf  this  law,  probable  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  terrestrial  observations,  is  proved  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  others,  namely,  by  tho  observation  of  the 
conformity  of  its  legitimate  drauctions  with  observed  facts. 
But  tho  law  being  once  admitted,  its  necessary  conse- 
quences may  bo  carried  to  a point  startling  to  those  readers 
who  arc  not  accustomed  to  consider  any  degree  of  minute- 
neu  which  is  undiscoverable  by  the  senses.  (See  the  remarks 
in  Atteaction,  vul.  iii,  p.  68.)  Tiiose  who  can  comprehond 
Uiat,  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  true,  a particle  of  snuff  in  a 
terrestrial  snuff-box  does  its  part  (though  but  a small  one) 
towards  the  mainlenaiice  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  its  attraction  of  the  particles  in  a Saturnian  snuff- 
box (if  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  be  allowed  such  a 
luxury),  will  be  able  to  comprehend  that  tho  earth  itself 
feels  (^w  slightly,  we  need  not  say)  every  motion  which  is 
made  upon  it.  When  Arclumedn  only  waulad  a point  to 


rest  hif  lever  upon,  in  order  to  move  the  world,  lie  little 
thought  that  his  end  cuuld  be  gained  by  walking  upon  its 
surface,  and  tliat  he  made  jierhaps  his  strungeat  attempt 
when  he  hurried  out  of  the  bath  to  tell  king  Iliero  of  his 
new  method  of  detecting  tho  goldsmith’s  iVnud.  In  walking 
forward  upou  the  eartii,  which  fricliun  enables  us  to  do,  our 
feet  obviously  act  upon  it;  and  whatever  momentum  is 
oommuuicalcd  to  ourselves,  the  same  is  lost  by  (he  earth, 
or  gained  in  an  opposite  direction:  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a persun  who  jumps  upwards.  Tlius  tho  whole 
momentum  of  the  universe,  estimated  in  any  one  direction, 
obtained  by  taking  the  velocity  of  every  mass  in  that  direc- 
tion, remains  always  the  sume>  at  least  unless  there  bo 
; somewhere  in  the  universe  matter  which  obeys  other  law.<i 
than  those  of  our  system. 

The  three  laws  of  motion,  then,  may  be  thus  enun- 
ciated - 

1.  Matter,  unacted  on  by  other  matter,  preserves  tlie 
slate  which  it  had  when  action  last  ceased,  that  i.s  to  say. 
remains  at  rest,  if  it  were  then  at  rest,  or  if  it  were  then 
moving,  continues  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Rest,  or  uniformilv  of  direction  and 
velocity,  can  bo  maintained  without  llie  conimuunce  of 
external  action. 

*2.  All  force,  or  cause  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  protluecw 
its  effect  iu  that  direction,  and  in  no  other;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a material  point  from  any  line,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  unaffected  by  forces,  whatever  they  may  be, 
w hich  act  in  that  line  or  )>araUcl  to  it. 

3.  Action  of  matter  upon  matter  is  evidenced  Uy  tlie 
creation  uf  momentum,  and  measured,  in  any  direction,  by 
the  momentum  created  in  that  direction : and  action  is 
always  accompanied  by  equal  and  contrary  reaction ; thui 
is,  momeutiBQ  is  never  created  in  anyone  direction,  without 
a loss  of  the  same  momentum  in  that  direction,  or  the 
creation  of  an  equal  momentum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Professor  Whewell  (to  whoso*  First  Principles  of  Media- 
nics,'  Deighton,  Cambridge,  1832,  we  should  ]>articularly 
refer  the  reader,  observing  that  the  Ficncli  writers  are 
roiuarkably  vague  and  indistinct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  mcdmnics)  has  lately  (Cunii.  iVnV. 
Trane.t  vol.  v.,  part  ii.)  eiitorcd  into  tho  questii>n  ‘ On  the 
Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws  uf  Motion;’  that  i>,  whe" 
ther  they  are  'necessary,  and  capable  of  demoiiatration  by 
means  of  self-evident  axioms,  like  the  truths  of  geomelryv 
or  empirical,  and  only  known  to  bo  true  by  trial  and  ubser- 
vatioii,  like  such  general  rules  as  wc  obtain  in  natural  bis<- 
tor}.’  His  conclusion  is  that  therc  is  a uccossary  and  enx- 
piricnl  part  in  each,  as  follows 


EmpincaL 

The  time  for  which  a body'  Iio^ 
already  been  in  motion  is  not 
a cause  of  change  of  velocity. 
Tlie  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
motion  which  a body  already 
possesses  are  nut  either  of 
them  causes  which  change 
the  acceleration  produced. 

The  connccliou  of  the  parts  of 
a body,  or  of  a system  of 
bodies,  and  the  action  to 
which  the  body  or  system  is 
already  subject,  are  nut  cither 
of  them  causes  which  change 
tho  effects  of  any  additional 
action. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  appear  that  the  necessary  {tori' 
of  each  law  is  either  a verbal  proposition  or  disputable.  To 
say  that  velocity  does  not  change  w ithout  a cause,  is  a refer- 
ence to  that  permanent  association  of  change  with  runson 
fur  change  which  habit  derived  iVom  experience,  if  nothing 
else,  would  lead  us  to  make  in  all  cases,  whether  concern- 
ing motion  or  anylhin|i;  else:  the  law  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  empirical  part.  Again,  the  accelerating  quantity  uf  a 
force  can  mean  nothing  but  the  aceelemtion  produced  ; foe 
our  only  meaning  of  force  is  cause  of  motion  or  alteration 
of  motion,  and  it  is  an  identical  proposition  Uial  the  accele- 
rating quantity  of  a cause  of  acceleration  U measured  by 
the  acceleration  produced.  Thirdly,  if  in  * reaction  is  equal 
and  Opposite  to  action*  we  are  to  understand  by  action  the 
pioducUoa  or  alteration  of  MouEiavu  (U  x \),  we  do  not 


Necessary. 

1.  Velocity  does  not 

change  without 
a cause. 

2.  Tlio  accelerating 

quantity  of  n 
force  is  mea- 
sured by  the 
acceleration 
produced. 

3.  Reaction  is  equal 

and  opposite  to 
action. 
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si^6  the  neeessitt/  of  tUo  proposition  : white  jf  it  be  merely 
understowl  that  there  is  a somewhat  wliirh  matter  cannot 
give  to  other  maUer  without  itself  losing  the  same,  we  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  prosume^l  neces>ary  part  of  the  first 
law,  deny  that  it  is  any  peculiar  property  of  matter  which  is 
stated.  It  is  the  imKle  of  measuring  this  somewhat  which 
mukos  this  latv  have  a specific  meaning  with  refeamce  to 
matter. 

The  mUlokcs  into  which  philosophers  fell  upon  the  lows 
of  motion  are  uninteresting  except  in  the  applications  which 
were  made  of  them;  and  in  the  article  Motion  of  tub 
Earth  will  he  found  enough  of  these  to  give  an  ulen  of 
the  diflicultle*  which  such  fallacies  placed  in  the  way  of 
sound  knowledge.  A full  account  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  is 
aeccssiblc  to  all  in  (he  hfo  of  .that  great  miui,  puhlisht**!  in 
the  • Librarv  of  U^etul  Knowledge.’  For  an  account  of  the 
notions  of  IX'Scartes  on  tlio  same  subject,  sec  V'^ohticbs. 
Tlio  first  distinct  enunciation  of  these  laws  appears  in  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  since  whose  time  they  have  been 
usually  quoted  in  their  present  form  and  number. 

Though  all  mechanical  problems  aelmil  of  solution  upon 
then-^suinption  of  these  laws,  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
may  be  called  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  solid,  fluid, 
ar.d  gaseous  states,  yet  the  purposes  of  mechanical  inquiry 
are  better  serveti  by  certain  general  principles  deduced  from 
them,  the  proper  conception  of  which  can  only  be  made  by 
mathematicians,  and  are  therefore  reforrod  to  a purely  ma- 
thematical article  [Virttai.  Vblocitiks];  see  also  Pres- 
sure. Force,  I.nf.rtia,  Centripetal  ani>  CENTiuruoAL 
Forces.  Acceleration.  Velocity,  &c.;  Movino  Force; 
paKieularly  the  article  Inertia,  for  the  reu-wn  of  the  nun- 
introduction  of  that  wonl. 

Among  the  many  absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  taws  of  motion,  is  (he  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  called  a jyerpetual  motum,  or  a machine 
which  of  itself  would  never  slop.  The  earth  and  planets 
are  such  machines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes  ; and  we 
have  seen  that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  other 
matter,  and  once  iti  motion,  is  a perpelnal  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  be  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  enclosed  in  a permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  woukl  aUo,  when  once 
in  motion,  ^ a perpetual  motion.  But  as  long  as  any 
friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually  retard- 
ing the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity,  if  maintained, 
roust  be  indebted  to  some  external  supply  of  moving  power. 
To  take  the  case  of  friction,  which  .irisos  from  the  rougli- 
ness  of  the  supports,  and  which,  independently  of  adhesion, 
may  be  considcrofl  as  a rapid  sucrcs-sioii  of  very  aniall  jolia, 
by  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  one  surfaco  strike  upon 
those  of  the  uthcr.aml  cuuimunicatca|>orticmor  moment um 
to  the  frame,  and  Ouallv  to  the  earth:  to»uppo»c  that  a wlieel 
us  above  dcscnbcil  could  go  on  for  ever,  with  frici  ion,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  reaction. 
In  fact,  a }>crpelual  motion,  such  as  is  intendod  to  he  made  by 
the  speculators  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  loss  than  a 
machine  which  will  work  for  ever  wiihyut  new  moving 
power;  it  being  not  one  bit  less  absurd  to  BUp|H>se  that  it 
would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmospheric  resist 
anee,  than  that  it  would  continue  to  supply  the  impetus 
necessary  to  carry  ou  the  sawing  of  a plank  or  the  weaving 
of  lace. 

MOTION  OF  THE  F.ARTH.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion has  placed  this  question  on  a fouling  untircly  nin'ereiit 
from  that  on  which  it  wa.«;  argued,  whether  by  Aristotelians 
or  Copemicans.  Both  of  the  latter  paities  supposed  the 
existence  of  a fixed  central  body  somewhere,  winch  the  first 
of  them  would  have  to  be  iIk*  earth,  and  the  second  the 
sun.  This  centrum  mrmrfi,  or  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
exploded,  and  with  it  all  the  aystems.  whether  Ptolemaic  or 
Copernican,  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
But,  as  alrea^ly  noticed  in  Copernicus,  the  existing  ivstem 
preserves  the  name  of  that  great  man;  (ho  reason  being, 
that  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  retainecl  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  namely,  that  the  planets  all  move  round  the  sun, 
or  round  a point  near  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  added  to  the 
real  Copernu*an  system,  that  sun,  planets,  and  all.  may  be, 
and  probabiv  are.  in  motion ; the  tninslatiun,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  whole  system  being  very  nearly  rorlilinear,  and  (he 
eurvature,  if  any.  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  fixed 
sUis.  Nothing  but  a long  course  of  observation  can  settle 
tliM  last  part  of  the  question. 

In  approaching  the  old  controversy  on  the  motion  of  tlio 


earth,  we  confine  ourselves  rather  to  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  opposed  than  to  those  by  which  il  w;is  sup- 
ported. For  this  wo  have  two  reasons : firstly,  that  the 
intrer  are  well  known  and  extensively  circulated,  while  (he 
former,  unless  preserved  in  historical  articles,  will  find  the 
oblivion  from  which  (hey  have  no  intrinsic  merit  to  rescue 
them;  secondly,  that  the  controversies  of  the  present  dav 
rosy  be  usefully  illustrated  by  recurring  to  the  long-<Ierided 
struggle  between  the  Copernicans  and  their  opponents.  We 
have  now  among  us  those  who  would  fetter  all  new  truilH 
by  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  though  (hey 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  which  their  own  principle 
formerly  received.  The  charges  still  brought  against  the 
cultivators  of  the  sciences,  * to  the  distress  and  disgust  r.f 
every  well  consiituted  mimi,*  as  Sir  J.  Herachcl  express4;s 
it,  should  be  looked  at,  not  as  the  honest  ronniresiaiion>i  of 
an  alarm  newly  awakened  by  the  cirrmasiances  of  the 
resent  day,  but  as  the  eflTecIs  of  an  abiding  spirit,  which 
as  always  opposed  investigation,  and  which,  if  it  hud  pre- 
vailed, would  have  smothered  all  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  lia.s  l>een  acquired  in  the  last  two  centuries.  If 
some  of  those  who  have  constituted  ihetnselves  successors 
of  the  cardinals  who  forced  Galileo  to  recant,  have  learnt 
the  past  history  of  (heir  own  causa,  ami  fnim  the 
temper  of  the  present  a^e,  to  show  the  real  scope  of  their 
system  less  ojienly  than  it  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, (he  compliment  which  tWy  thus  pay  to  tlie  advancing 
intelligence  of  mankind,  though  received  with  thanks  and 
highly  appreciated,  should  not  bo  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  1 lie  mischiefs  which  must  result  from  a successful  atlompt 
to  place  the  great  question  of  Revelation  upon  a false  basis. 
The  case  of  (hose  who  now  endeavour  to  impe<lu  the  pm- 
gress  of  geology  is  so  similar  in  its  fundamental  ]>oinis  to 
(hat  of  (he  former  labourers  to  the  same  effect  in  the  field  of 
astronomy,  that  the  circulation  of  some  account  of  the  latter 
will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  help  themselves  in  form- 
ing (heir  opinion  of  (he  former. 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appeared  in  1643,  it  teems 
(o  have  heon  considered  as  a mere  attempt  to  demonstrate 
(see  (he  old  use  of  this  word  in  l>B>iONtTKATiON)  the  mo- 
tions of  (he  heavenly  bodies  in  a more  simple  way.  Guarded 
as  it  W'as  by  (he  expressions  of  the  prefacu.  it  was  neglected 
as  a purely  spoculalivc  trial  of  a strange  and  impcissible 
hypothesis.  In  1666  Rarous(Scof.  Jfd/A  )siraply  reproaches 
Co^rnirus  with  the  gigantic  charaetCT  of  hts  hrpolbesis, 
ami  says  it  would  have  Iteeu  better  (o  have  taken  one  nearer 
to  the  trudi,  in  a manner  which  implies  that  he  thought 
both  were  agreed  as  to  what  the  truth  really  was.  Cu|)er- 
iiicus  himself,  os  wc  have  seen,  treated  his  own  ideas  as  a 
reproduction  of  tho!^  of  (he  antients,  and  in  truth  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a doctrine  as  the  earth’s  motion  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  men  of  learning.  Aristoile  (in  ho 
second  book  on  the  Heavens)  states  (hat  Fytlmgoras  and 
his  followers  placed  the  sun  m the  contre,  on  account  of  the 
superior  exoellonce  which  they  attributed  to  the  element  of 
fire,  of  which  (hoy  supposed  the  sun  to  be  made.  Different 
authorities  give  the  same  opinion  (whether  with  nr  without 
Iho  reason)  to  Philolaus,  Anaximander.  Nireias,  Sulout-us, 
Cleanthes,  Leucippin,  Eepbantus,  Hcrselides  Punticus, 
and  Aristarchus.  The  introduction  of  Pvtiisgoras,  as  a 
prodccessor  of  Cupermeus.  is  as  rational  as  would  he  the 
connection  of  tbo  roodem  atomic  (hcoiy  with  tho  doctrines 
of  Epicurus;  and  much  of  tbo  same  kind  is  an  assertion 
not  unftwqacnlly  made,  that  Ordinal  Cuaa  was  a supporter 
of  the  earth’s  motion,  llits  writer  ilJe  iJoetd  Ignoruntid, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  1 1 ) certainly  denies  that  tberu  can  bo  any  centre 
of  the  universe;  for.  says  he,  if  there  were  a centre,  tliere 
would  be  a circumference,  that  is,  a termination,  to  the  uni- 
vorao:  and  his  reasons  relilive  to  the  earth's  motion  are  of 
the  same  dogroe  of  force.  He  it  more  rational  in  tbo  next 
chapter,  where  be  explains  that  the  apparent  motion  of 
other  bodies  may  be  that  of  the  spectator.  Riocioli  cites  a 
sermon  of  Cusm,  which  proves,  says  he,  that  the  cardinal 
had  come  to  a sounder  opinion ; for  be  speaks  of  God’s 
angels  or  intelligences  moving  the  sun  and  stars.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate,  in  our  opinion,  the  arguments  against 
Riocioli  and  his  predeoetsors : when  the  cardinal  is  writing 
for  men  of  science,  he  advances,  after  hts  fashion,  tire  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion;  when  hois  writing  oxciiaikxis 
(not  exercitalions,  as  Ricciedi  says)  to  religious  fooling,  he 
spi*aks  of  God's  works  in  a manner  which  persons  in  gene- 
ral understood : in  confounding  the  preacher  of  religion  with 
the  philosopher,  Riocioli  made  the  usual  error  of  his  day. 
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and  only  repeated  bis  ovn  mode  of  treating  Moeoi,  Uaiah, 
and  the  writer  of  Job.  Hut  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  argued  by  analogy,  that  if  either  of  the  Inlter  had 
written  a profei^edly  philosophical  work,  be  might,  whatever 
appears  to  the  contrar>-  from  his  religious  writings,  have  ad* 
milted  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Copernicus  had  no  proclocessor  as  a tnalhetnatical  rea* 
soner  upon  the  question.  The  first  continental  fulluwers  of 
the  new  system  were  Rheticus,  Reinhold,  Mmstlinus  the 
instructor  of  Kepler,  and  Crstitius,  who  was  nrubably  tliu 
instructor  of  Galileo.  In  1556  ap^*arcd  in  England  the 
* Castle  of  Knowledge,'  by  Recordc  [Rkcorde,  Ruukkt],  in 
which  a cautious  and  implied  avowal  of  C<»permran  princi- 
ples is  made,  and  also  iho  Bphemeris  of  John  Field, 
expressly  computed  f^uin  Copernicus  and  Reinhuht.  John 
Dee  and  his  pupil  Thomas  Digges(sonof  Leonard)  were  both 
avowed  Copernicans:  the  first  absolute  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem is  conlaine<l  in  the  appendix  to  the  ‘ PrognoKticalion 
Everlasting,’  &c.  of  I^eonard  Digges,  republished  by  Tho- 
mas Diggus  (who  added  the  appendix)  in  1594.  This  ap- 
{K'tidix  is  called  ‘ A Perfit  Description  of  the  CcelestinI  OidN», 
according  to  the  moat  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
reans; lately  reuiued  by  Copernicus,  and  by  Oeometricall 
Demonstrations  appruued.’  >Ve  shall  quote  from  this  work 
the  account  (in  modern  spelling)  of  'what  reasons  moved 
Aristotle  and  others  that  fullowed  him  to  think  iho  earth 
to  rest  immoveable  as  a centre  to  iho  whole  world-' 

‘lliemost  effectual  reasons  that  they  produce  to  prove 
tho  earth's  stability  in  the  middle  or  lowest  ]Hirt  of  the 
world  is  that  of  Gravity  and  I.,evity.  For,  of  all  other,  the 
clement  of  the  earth  (say  they)  is  most  heavy,  and  all  the 
ponderous  things  are  carried  into  it,  striving  (as  it  were)  to 
sway  even  down  to  the  inmost  port  thereof.  For  the  earth 
being  round,  into  the  which  all  weiglity  things  on  every 
side  fall,  making  right  angles  on  the  superficies,  puss  to  the 
centre,  seeing  every  right  lino  that  falleth  pcr|iendicularly 
upon  the  horuon  in  that  place  where  it  luuchctU  the  earth, 
roust  nce<ls  pass  bv  tlie  centre.  And  those  things  that  are 
carried  toward  that  medium,’  or  middle  point,  * it  is  likely 
that  there  also  they  would  rest.  So  much  therefore  the 
rather  shall  the  earth  rest  in  the  middle,  and  (re<x;iving  all 
things  into  itsclfthat  full)  by  hi>  own  weight  shall  be  most 
immoveable.  Again,  they  seek  to  prove  it  by  reason  of 
motion  and  his  nature ; for  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
body  the  motion  must  also  be  simple,  saith  Aristotle.  Of 
simple  motions  tlieru  are  two  kinds,  right  and  circular: 
right  arc  either  up  or  duw  n ; so  that  every  simple  muU.^n  is 
either  downward  towanl  the  centre,  or  upward  from  tim 
centre,  or  cirr  iilar  about  llie  centre.  Now  unto  the  earth 
and  water,  in  respect  of  their  weight,  the  motion  downward 
is  convenient  to  seek  Iho  centre  ; to  air  and  fire,  in  regard 
of  their  lightness,  upward  and  from  the  centre.  So  it  is 
meet  to  those  elements  to  attribute  the  right  or  straight 
motion,  and  to  the  heavens  only  it  is  proper  circularly 
about  this  mean  or  centru  to  be  turned  round.  Tlius  much 
Aristotle.  If  therefore  (j^aith  Puderay  of  Alexandria)  the 
earth  should  turn  hut  only  by  that  daily  motion,  things 
quite  contrary  to  these  should  happen.  For  his  motion 
should  be  most  swift  and  violent,  that  in  iwenly-fimr  hours 
>hould  let  pass  llio  whole  circuit  of  the  earth;  and  those 
things  which,  by  sudden  turning,  are  stirred,  arc  altogether 
unmeet  to  cuUeci,  hut  rather  to  disperse  things  tiniltil, 
unlc-s  they  should  by  some  firm  faslening  Imj  kept  Ingcihor. 
And  longere  this  the  earth,  being  dissolved  in  pieces,  should  1 
have  been  srattered  thmugh  the  heavens,  which  were  a 
mockery  to  think  of;  and  much  more  beosls  and  all  other 
u l ights  that  are  loose  could  not  remain  unshaken.  But 
also  things  falling  should  sot  light  on  the  places  perpendi- 
cular utider  them,  neither  should  they  fall  dirocUy  thereto, 
the  same  being  violently  in  Iho  meanwhile  carried  away. 
Clouds  alM)  and  other  things  hanging  in  tlte  air  should 
always  seem  to  us  to  be  carried  tovara  the  west.*  In  his 
answvr  to  the  preceding,  Digges  propounds  the  experiment 
which  was  afterwards  urged  (by  those  who  had  not  tried  it) 
against  Copernicus,  as  follows:  ‘Of  things  ascending  and 
dcM'diding  in  respect  of  the  world,  we  mu»t  oonfe»s  them 
to  have  a mixed  notion  of  right  and  circular,  albeit  it  seem 
to  us  right  and  straight,  not  otherwUo  than  if,  in  a ship 
under  sail,  a man  should  softly  let  a plummet  down  from 
the  lop  along  by  the  mast  even  to  the  deck:  this  plummet 
pa»siug  always  by  the  straight  mast  Hcemeih  also  to  fall  m 
a right  line;  but  being  by  discourse  of  reason  wcighetl,  hU 
moUou  u found  mixed  of  right  and  circular.'  From  his 


preface  Digges  appears  to  have  considered  magnetism  as 
the  cause  of  the  earth’s  self-sustaining  power;  an  opinion 
carried  farther  by  Gilbert  (the  next  English  C(q>ernitan) 
in  1600,  who,  in  his  book  on  the  magnet,  endeavours  to 
deduce  the  earth's  motion  from  magnetic  causes,  as  well  at 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Hitherto  tho  theological  part  of  the  rontrovorsy  has  not 
mailu  its  appearanre.  Wo  must  date  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Neither  in  antient  nor 
modern  times  have  those  who  would  bind  over  the  sciences 
to  agree  with  MWr  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
taken  alarm  at  hypotheiics,  until  those  hypothesc*s  began  to 
have  tacU  in  their  favour.  Tlie  ineonalslency  is  worth 
noting;  for  taking  thc^c  objectors  on  their  own  principles, 
there  may  be  impiety  (if  the  Bible  be  a revelation  of  philo- 
sophy) in  i»nq>oimding  a thetiry  which  contradicts  it;  but 
there  can  be  none  in  staling  the  results  which  follow  from 
actual  investigation:  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
contradict  revealed  science  (if  such  there  lie),  but  the  works 
of  the  God  of  nature  can  hardly  detect  falsehood  in  tho 
God  of  revelation.  It  was  Co|>crnirus  then,  and  not  Galileo, 
who  was  the  heretic,  tf  iieresy  there  were  in  the  case;  but 
the  former  and  his  immeiliate  disciples  slept  in  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  forced  to  sign  a recantation.  Tho  story 
of  Galileo  is  so  well  known,  from  the  parly  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  amongst  us,  as  well  ns  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Mr.  Driukwater  (Bethunc)  in  ihe'Librai^  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
U has  been  a severe  lesson  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
Iteware  of  bringing  its  infallibility  to  the  practical  test  of  a 
declaration  in  philosophy.  We  say  the  Roman  church, 
for  though  admitting  that  the  seven  inquisitors  who  signed 
the  mdic-liuent  against  Galileo  are  not  to  be  regarded,  upon 
(he  principles  of  that  church,  as  a final  authority,  yet  the 
sufferance  of  their  decision  for  two  centuries  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  act*  of  a church  which  is  jealous  above  all 
others  of  what  is  taught  or  done  by  its  minister!!.  Tho 
Minims  Le  Scur  and  J^acqtiior  knew  better  than  we  can  do 
in  what  slate  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  was  leflt  by 
the  process;  their  declaration  at  the  commenrument  of  the 
third  book  of  their  edition  of  Newton  (1742),  runs  a*  fol- 
lows: ‘ Newton  in  this  llhrd  book  assumes  the  hyjHjihosw 
; of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  of  the  author 
cannot  bo  explained  otherwise  than  by  making  the  same 
hypothesis.  Hence  wo  have  been  obliged  to  fmt  on  a cAa- 
racler  not  our  ou'n.  (Ilinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gererc 
)>ersonam.)  But  we  profess  ol>eilienPo  to  the  decreca  pro- 
mulgated by  sovereign  pontiffs  again>t  the  inoiiun  of  tho 
earth.'  At  tho  same  time,  with  reference  to  the  reproaches 
heap^  upon  the  whole  LkIv  of  R><nian  Catholics  lor  this 
persecution  of  Galileo,  we  hcailily  wish  that  all  penuM-ulumN, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Imd  been  as  honest  and  as  mild, 
lltiore  is  no  reavm  to  doubt  tho  perfect  good  faith  of  tho 
whole  proceeihng:  and,  rctncmbciing  that  the  tribunal  was 
one  of  which  Galileo  himself  admiiteil  ih**  jurisdiction,  and 
supposing  the  inquisitors  to  have  believed  they  wero  doing 
their  duly,  any  less  amount  of  seventy  would  have  been  a pal- 
pable respect  of  persons  (fur  Galileo  had  powerful  friends). 
For  ourselves,  we  would  us  w»on  have  been  among  the  inquisi- 
tors as  in  the  position  ofGaldco  himself,  if  it  be  true  that,  on 
rising  from  his  knees,  after  taking  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  ho  ' abjured,  ctirMul,  and  detested  ’ the  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  he  repeated  a-ude  to  a friend,  * E f'ttr  si 
wjttofc’  (‘  It  does  move,  for  all  that  ).  We  may  pity,  hut  can- 
not admire,  either  party.  Not  to  leave  unsaid  any  palliative 
on  eitiiur  side,  we  may  state  that  the  exclamation  of  Gulih  o 
has  no  very  good  authority,  and  that  the  inquisitors  iVem- 
sclvus  were  not  unanimous.  One  of  them,  tho  raidmal 
Benlivoglio,  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  dociaioii.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  tho 
prohibitions  issued  at  the  time  were  mostly  against  works 
written  in  Italian;  we  cannot  help  sus|H.^tiug  that  tlio 
opinio:i  would  have  remained  unassuded  if  it  hod  been  ex- 

* T)i«  P»m)  p«««r  must.  «p(«  Uie  whol«^  bsT*  Imb  ■oUvrab-l]'  uMd  In 
Rutti-n  of  i>(tiUM>pby.  if  mr  may  imlff  (run  Vh»  Rmal  alRM  ku!  on  UiU  .iita 
caw»  of  fklUeo.  Ii  u tlw>  rtju«Un|nii.vr  lhal  an  aaiimUi*  •hich  !.s»  I .-W  * 
Uamaan.1  yvat*  »a»  all  Ibo  lim*  »au'teyra  ihe 

Itipfvata  atrtai»ly  mv«  u<  Iwu  oU.<>t  lia*tancc*,b<tl  Uwao  nbu  Kuka  bumI  ul  Ik* 
unirry  'In  utA  know  th.-m. 

Uut  tlv*  m<wt  am«aim  arp'.*palii«  of  tho  r*w  b«.fc«  w U tliU  ftwjni-nUy 
loaSa  \n  thK  unknown  • rli#r»  •»»  jMjbliBh  lh««r  own  stt-al  aun>»«iMM  Hiaao 

■wiRfaliyelU-ihi-sr.a'ra’if"  of  I 

t Mr  DrliikwaUir  utat.-'  lUl  both  l.‘oiM.Tni«<>a  «Ail  Ualilro  Tvtmuii  la  >Ua 
Inafti  Kxiiursslo'i'i*  fn*  wUh ' "•►t  i-urriaUiu'  to  wli.  It  ui.j^.ii*  h^»- 
rviir  tluil  lUe  omiMlotu  an>1  alkmiioat  wiUi  wuich  the  foimvi  auUHir  a.u  4.- 
lowed  to  to  road  wei«  aeUlcd  la  ItlkO, 
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presled  only  in  Latin.  The  question  just  discussed  was 
Bottled  Juno  22,  10.13.  but  this  was  not  the  beginning  of 
the  controversy.  TIic  following  list  of  writings  will  save 
future  rcfcTonce.  They  are  headed  by  their  dates:— 1614, 
Srheincr, ' Disqu.  Math,  do  oontr.  et  novilat.  Asiron.;*  1615, 
Foscarini.  * Kpistula  Italica  de  mobil.  tcrrie  ;*  1C  15,  Luniga, 

* Ix'lt.  sopra  I’opin.  del  Copernico  1C16,  Cruger*,  'Disput. 
de  quot.  tollurU  revol. 1618-162‘2.  Kepler,  ‘ Epit.  Aatron. 
Cuporn.;’  1619,  Lausberg  (Philip),  ’Comm,  in  motum 
terra;*  tracts  of  Uniinus,  Campanolla,  and  Godenius; 
1619,  Kiernis, ' Di^.an  Cadum  inovcaturel  terra  quiescat.;’ 
1631.  Morinus,  ‘ Famosi  et  antiqui  problcraalis  dc  telluris 
iiiotu  ct  ((uielc  hactenus  uptata  solutio;*  1631,  Fronondus. 
‘ Aiituristarrhus,  sive  Orbis  terra  immobilis;*  1633,  Galileo, 

* Dial,  sopm  i due  massmii  sistemi  del  roondo,  Tolemaico  e 
Copernirano,’  the  prohibited  work  ; 1633,Lon»berp  (James, 
stui  of  Philip),  ‘ Apol.  comment.  Phil.  Lansberg  in  motum 
terra;'  163-1,  Morinus,  ‘ Re»p.  ad  J.  Lansberg  Apolog.;* 
1634,  Rosse,  ‘ Confut.  opin.  l^n»bergii 1635,  Linemann, 

* I>i<ipui.  math,  adstruens  mot.  diurn.  tellurr  vindicanilum 
esse;'  1638,  Wilkins,  ‘Discourse  tending  to  prove  that 'lis 
probable  there  may  he  another  habitable  world  in  the 
moon  1638,  Bouillaud,  ’ PhiluUus,  sivc  diss.  dc  vero  syst 
mundi  ;*  1649,  Lxolus,  ‘ Dc  terra,  unico  oentro  motua, 
disp. 1640,  Wilkins  (anonymous),  ‘ A Discourse  tending 
to  prove  that  'lis  probable  the  earth  is  one  of  the  planets 

1642,  Go&scndi,  ‘ Epistolto  dutc  de  inntu  impresto  a mo> 
tore  translate;'  tracts  of  Deusingius,  Morinus,  and  others; 
16  n,  Morinus,  ‘ Al»  fcUuris  fractm,  contra  Gassondum 

1643,  Claramontius,  * AntiphiloUus;'  1644.  Polaccus,  ‘ An- 
liropernicus  Calholicus  ;*  1645,  Rhcita,  ‘ Oculus  Enoch  ut 
Kliee*  (defence  of  the  Tychonic  system);  1645,  Bouillaud, 

‘ Aslronomia  Plnlolaira;*  1645,  Christian, ' Disput.  de  trip, 
mundi  syslein. 1645,  Grandaruicus,  ‘Nova  Demonstr. 
immub.  terra)  ex  virtutc  magnetica;'  1646,  Ros-se,  ‘The 
New  Planet  no  Planel,+  or  the  Earth  no  Wandering  Star, 
except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans'  (answer  to  Wil- 
kins); 1647,  Gassendi,  ' Institutio  Astronomica;*  1649, 
Oa.>sendi,  ' Apol.  in  Morini  lib.  cui  tit.  Alie  telluris  fractm 
una  cum  tribus  Galilei  Epistolis  dc  Conciliatione  Saers 
Scriptiirto  cum  systeuiatc  telluris  mobilis;’  1651,  Riccioh, 

‘ Almagestum  Novum;’  1653,  Dubois,  ‘ Dialogus  .Theolo- - 
gico-astronumicus  ;*  1655,  llcrbinius,  ‘ Exanien  Conirov. 
farnosa*.'  &c. ; 1656,  anonymous,  ‘ Demonstr.  math,  inepti- 
arum  J.  Dulwis;’  1665,  Fabri,  ' Dial.  phys.  in  quibus  de 
tiiotu  terne  dUputatur;’  1668,  Riocioli,  * Argomeuto  llsico- 
maiematicu  contro  il  moto  diumo  della  terra  ;*  1680,  Rian- 
ehini,  'Dial,  contro  il  syst.  CV)porn.  ;*  1682,  Mcgerlinut, 

‘ Syst.  Mundi  Copern,  demonstr.’ 

The  controversy  ceases  to  have  any  interest  after  the 
publication  of  tlie  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  to  this 
day,  wo  believe  there  are  some  who  deny  the  earth's  motion, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  now  and  then 
a work  appears  producing  mathematical  reasons  for  that 
denial ; these  works,  as  fast  as  published,  after  making  each 
two  converts  and  a half  in  a country  town,  are  hoard  of  no 
more  until  fiAy  years  afterwards,  when  they  ore  disiovorod 
by  bibliomaniacs  bound  up  in  volumes  of  tracts  with  dis> 
serUiimis  on  s<iuaring  the  circle,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
]iampblcts  predicting  national  bankruptcy. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  tno  arguments  against 
the  earth’s  motion,  taking  6rst  the  scriptural  and  after- 
wards the  physical. 

The  scriptural  arguments  are  of  two  kinds,  Copemican 
and  anli-Copemican,  for  it  must  be  reroeinberod  that  the 
asserters  of  the  earth's  motion,  almost  with  one  accord,  ad- 
mitted the  Scriptures  os  a judge  of  the  controversy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  texts  and  arguments.  We  lake 
them  from  Fienus,  Froroond.  Morin,  Rosse.  and  RiccioU  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  their  statements  of  their  opponents’ 
arguments,  or  from  Wilkins,  on  the  other. 

/Vo/m  xix.,  4,  5,  G:  ‘In  them  bath  he  set  a tabernacle 
for  the  sun,  which  is  os  a bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rcjoicetb  as  a strong  man  to  run  a race.  His 
going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it.’  Here  it  is  remarked  that  the  metaphor, 
where  it  exists,  is  explicit,  in  ' or  a bridegroom,’ ' at  a 
strong  man,’  but  that  the  words  which  apply  to  the  sun's 
motion  are  absolute  assertion. 

Ucc/gshuftft  i.  4,  &c. : ' One  generation  pa&seth  away, 

* Tlw  of 
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and  another  generation  cometh ; but  Oie  earth  abideth  for 
ever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  g^^th  down,  and 
hasteth  to  his  place  whence  he  arose,  ^le  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  lutfth.^  la 
the  Vulgate,  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the  sun.  ' Oritur 
sol  et  occidit,  ct  ad  locum  suum  revertitur,  ibtquo  re- 
nascens  gyrat  per  meridiem,  et  flcctitur  ail  aquiloncm.’ 
JotAua,  X.  12:  ' Sun,  stand  thou  still  u)>on  Gibeon,  and 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed. ...  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  tho 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a whole 
day.’  It  was  cunlendod  that  the  earth  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  stand  still,  ' if  Joshua  had  been  a Copemican.’ 

2 A'mgs,  XX.  11:  ‘And  ho  brought  tho  shadow  ton 
degrees  ^ckwards,  by  which  it  had  gone  clown  in  the  dial 
ofAhaz.’  laataA,  xxxviii.  8:  'So  the  sun  rolurncd  ten 
degrees,  by  which  dogrees  it  was  gone  clown.’ 
nalm  xciii.  1 : ‘ The  W'orld  also  is  stablished  that  it  can- 
not be  moved.’  Psalm  ci\.  ‘ Who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.* 

Jf)b,  ix.  6,  &c. : ‘ Which  shakelh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble : which  coraroandeih 
tho  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  scaleth  up  the  stars.’ 

Job,  xxxviii.  4,  &c.‘  * Where  wast  thou  when  I laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ? . . . . Whereupon  are  tho  founda- 
' tions  thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  there- 
of? ....  Where  is  tho  way  where  light  dwellclh?  and  as 
for  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereofr 

The  Copernicans  cited  tne  preceding,  Job,  '\x.  6,  and  the 
following.  P$alm  xcvii.  4,  'The  earth  saw,  and  trembled;' 
and  Psalm  xcviii.  7,  which,  in  the  English  version,  is  ‘ l^i 
tho  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  ;’  but  in  tho  Vulgate,  ‘ Movealur  mare 
et  plenitudo  mus,  orbit  terrarum,  ci  univcTsi  qui  habitant 
in  00.’  Tlio  i'tolemaists  replied,  with  reason,  that  these 
texts  evidently  imply  a violent  and  unusual  motion,  while 
all  the  others  speak  of  stability  as  the  common  order  of 
things.  We  look  upon  Frorauml  as,  next  to  Riccioli,  the 
roost  learned  and  sennibleof  the  anti  movement  party,  while 
Lansberg  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  Coi>ernicans.  Yet 
the  latter,  to  HU  up  the  iuunenac  void  between  Saturn  and 
the  fixed  stars,  slates  that  it  is  crowded  with  spirits  good 
und  evil,  employed  in  their  vocations:  the  former  meets 
him  by  the  fullowiiig  argument.  By  the  universal  consent 
of  theologians,  hcU  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth : the  creed 
says  that  Jesus  Christ  ‘ descended  into  hell ;'  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Ephetiam,  iv-  9,  that  ho  ‘descended  into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.’  The  empyreal  heaven,  ond  the  habitation 
of  the  blessed,  must  be  as  far  as  possible  from  hell ; but  tho 
former  was,  by  consent  of  theologians,  at  the  circumference 
of  the  universe;  therefore,  snys  Frumund,  the  earth  roust 
bo  at  the  centre.  But  Morinus  outdoes  the  rest.  From 
the  creed,  he  says,  it  ap)H)ars  that  Jesus  Christ  ' ascended 
into  heaven;’  and  from  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  that 
he  was  ' taken  up.’  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  hour 
of  the  ascension  was  ni>on,  at  which  time,  according  to  the 
Ck>permcans,  the  heads  of  persons  on  the  earth  are  towards 
the  centre  of  the  system  (the  sun).  Consequently  it  was 
not  an  ascent,  but  a descent,  for  to  go  towards  the  centre  is 
to  descend.  1 know,  says  Morin,  that  theCoiiernicans  have 
a subterfuge  and  a fallacy,  for  they  say  that  tho  ascent  was 
an  ascent  with  respect  to  the  earth  only;  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  what  shuffling  knaves  they  were,  ti»  so  direct  a per- 
version of  plain  words.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  the  anti- 
Copernican  party  to  add  that  Riccioli,  bv  far  the  most 
learned  of  all  of  them,  has  not  thought  Morinua  worthy 
of  one  word  of  mention  in  his  list*  of  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Kicciuli  cites  the  following  additional  texts.  Generit, 
XV.  12:  * And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,’  &c. 
xix.  23:  ‘ The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earUi.*  Gm.,  xxxii. 
31 : ‘ The  sun  rose  upon  him.’  Judges,  xix.  14:  'The  sun 
went  down  upon  them.'  Matthesc,  r.  45:  ' Ho  lusketh  bis 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good:’  with  several 

* Slacc  (bra  thU  It  a liU  Mtcftrd  bjr  Ihn  latott  vritvr  of  sot*,  at  well  u lbs 
mqat  learned.  H Bav  l>«  wvrth  • hUe  to  (Ire  the  saBM. 

Cci«raictia.  RImUcu*.  MoeeUiaiit.  Keuler.  RoibBii  (ulil  h« 
'^eho).  trilbrrt  FoKarini,  Ziinlra.  DouIUaikI.  LknU>rrf,  HtTifaoe, 
Pe*  Carte*. 

WaO  Ari«toU>'  rtolemv.  Tbooa.  KesloBoniaDBi,  Al^vaana, 

(3n>Br<1it.  Marroliiitt.  It'AiHy,  Hiwlktiian.  Mannil^-a,  CUtiita.  Ilaruriu^ 
SViiuler.  Teiniiis,  M<irtinciif;u«,  Sclielner,  T;cbo,TaiivatM,  Clara- 

iB.i«ittut,  InrhtdVr.  Kromoodiu,  l.a^U.  Tanner,  bart.  Amieat,  Rocao,  Mar 
•eane,  roUceua.  Kircber.  Ki>iDaUu*.  Piaeda.  Loriau*.  Maethae.  Ballvliit 
PodUut,  Pelpbiout,  Elephaotaiio*.  Many  of  (beta  arv  tb<%>lo|laai  oaljb 
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Olliers  to  the  same  purport.  Aho  Psalm  \\\y.  3:  * The  • motion  of  earthly  htnlios  (as  when  falling)  is  in  a ri'flit  Hue ; 
earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved : I hear  ' a body  cannot  have  two  natural  motion'*,  therefore  the  earth 


uu  the  pillars  of  it.’  He  ad<ls  all  the  places  in  which 
‘heaven  above*  ami  ‘earth  beneath  ’ are  mentioned. 

The  Copemican?,  beside*  the  very  few  pa.ssagc8  which 
they  could  find  alluding  to  a motion  of  the  earth  (and  that 
only  an  unusual  one),  brought  forward  texts  in  which  ad- 
mitted errors  exist ; such  as  the  Mosaic  dednition  of  the' 
firmament,  the  circumference  of  Solomon’s  brazen  sea  ' 
(which,  the  diameter  being  ten  cubits,  must  have  been  ! 
upwards  of  thirty-one  cubits  in  circumference,  and  not ; 
thirty,  ns  .stated),  and  the  like.  To  this  the  general  answer  ' 
was,  that  there  is  a groat  difference  between  stating  round  ' 
mnnlierH,  according  to  usual  measurement,  and  absolutely  ; 
asserting  untruth.  RiccioH  howc\*er  lays  it  down  that  the  ' 
ob\  ious  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  i.s  io  be  taken,  except 
where  it  is  manife'^lly  fal«e;  that  Archimerles  had  shown  ■ 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  thirty  to  be  false,  but  that  no  one 
had  actually  shown  the  earth  to  move.  This  was  evidently 
convenient,  but  unfair;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  the 
thing  in  question,  and  could  not  be  proved  false  by  assum- 
ing a literal  interpretation,  which,  it  was  admitted,  might 
be  rejcrlc<l  if  the  earth's  motion  were  true. 

U|>on  a review  of  the  paisages  cited,  it  is  clear  enough 
that,  if  there  lie  any  astronomical  system  at  all  in  them,  it  I 
is  that  of  on  immoveable  earth  and  a moveable  sun  ; while  ' 
if  there  be  no  astronomical  system,  it  follows  that  vulgar 
nutinna  are  adopted  in  the  modes  of  c.xpression,  which  re- 
prevnt  appearances  without  reference  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  On  one  horn  or  other  of  this  dilemma,  all  our 
modern  Urbans  must  be  content  to  abide:  will  they  go 
back  to  Ptolemy,  or  forward  with  the  advan<«  of  science? 
C!an  they  show  any  reason  why  the  astronomical  system  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  rejecterl,  and  those  passagi's 
which  appear  to  favour  one  geological  theory  rather  than 
another  should  not  only  be  received,  but  be  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  others  by  clamours  of  latitudinarianism, 
infldelitv,  and  all  those  reproaches  by  which  (and  fortu- 
nately, ty  which  only)  nntolerated  differences  of  opinion 
arc  nunished? 

Tliat  the  attempt  to  enforce  a system  of  science  derived 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  signally  fail, 
should  be  taught  by  the  history  of  the  past.  Not  even  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  over  again  dictate  on  a question  of 
fact,  and  in  Protestant  countries  (and  Catholic  loo.  wo 
suspect)  public  opinion  must  and  will  support  absolute 
proof  against  doubtful  interpretation.  Tho  opponents  in 
this  matter  arc,  some  of  them  men  of  learning,  like  Fro- 
mond  and  Riccioli ; others  men  of  conceits,  like  Morin.* 
The  former  seize  the  stronger  parts  of  their  own  cose,  but 
they  will  find  that  it  requires  a better  foundation  than  im- 
position of  interpretations  to  bear  the  sort  of  support  whu  h 
the  latter  affonl.  A compact  college  of  cardinals  might 
more  safely  make  the  attempt  than  a miscellaneous  parly. 

The  declining  days  of  what  was  calleil  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  had  their  span  much  shortened  by  the  glaring 
light  into’  which  it  was  thrown  when  held  up  against  the 
rc'sults  of  the  philo'ophv  of  Galile<i ; and  this  not  more  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  Ptofemnisls  than  of  their  opponents  the 
Copernicans.  The  latter  were  taught  that  rational  mechanics 
must  precede  simple  astronomy;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  power  over 
nature  which  we  now  have,  can  bo  traced  in  its  earliest 
growth  to  the  necessity  of  finding  stronger  weapons  to 
oppose  the  old  system  tnan  were  forged  in  the  philosophical 
Workshops  of  the  age  we  have  been  considering. 

The  physical  arguments  of  the  time  consisted  much  in 
supposing  inclinetions,  propensities,  and  almost  feelings  of 
privilege  and  place,  to  exist  in  different  sorts  of  matter. 
A comet,  says  Froroond,  is  ' not  sucli  an  obscene  ape  of  tho 
planets  that  nature  should  hare  manufactured  a sphere  and 
a heaven  for  it  to  revolve  in  ;’und  the  proper  pride  ofacomet 
was  the  sufficient  reason  for  one  motion  rather  than  another. 
The  arguments  for  the  suns  motion  and  the  earth's  stability 
may  be  condensed  ns  follows.  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  assert 
it;  the  Scriptures  assert  it  (Fienus  puts  them  second) ; the 
heavenly  li^lies  are  made  fur  man,  and  the  servant  comes 
to  his  mailer,  not  the  mas'ter  to  the  servant;  the  natural 
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cannot  move  in  a circle ; if  Iho  earth  moved,  an  arrow  j*hot 
upwards  cnuld  not  fall  on  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  shot ; 
the  air,  differing  from  the  earth  in  sub.slanre,  caimut  be 
moved  at  the  same  rate,  consequently,  mountains,  towers. 
&C-,  would  preduce  a wind  if  the  earth  moved ; a stone  let 
fall  from  a height  would  not  fall  directly  under  the  point 
which  it  leaves;  an  arrow  shot  towards  the  oast  would  go 
much  further  than  one  shot  toward  the  west,  the  first  having 
the  air  with  it,  the  second  against  it:  houses,  ami  the  cnrili 
iUclf,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  so  rapid  a motion,  which 
however  the  heavens  can  iK’ur,  being  made  of  iron,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  while  the  earth  is  soft  sml  friable ; the 
immensity  of  the  distance  which  must  exist  between  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  if  the  whole  orbital  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  produce  no  effect  upon  the  latter  ? the 
excessive  greatness  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion ; &c.  &c. 

The  Copernicans  contcndiHl  pcnerally  for  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  ihcir  system,  and  tlic  incredihility  of  the  enormous 
velocity  which  the  sphere  of  the  G.xed  stars  must  have  if  the 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis  wore  true  : to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  (}o<l  * doeth  great  things  past  finding  out.  and  wonders 
without  number:’  that  the  earth  would  corrupt  and  ]iutrefy 
without  motion,  whereas  the  heavens  are  incorruptible: 
answer — that  wind,  See.  give  sufficient  raolioii;  that  tlic 
moat  moveable  part  of  man  is  undomcatli,  since  ho  walks 
with  his  feet ; whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of  the  uni- 
verse (which  all  parlies  called  the  earth)  should  be  move- 
able: answer,  that  the  Copernicans  were  ahsurll  (ns  in  fact 
they  were)  for  taking  the  earth  out  rtf  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  an  argument  the  force  of  which  was  derived  from 
its  being  in  the  centre  (or  lowest  part) ; also,  which  is  theoro- 
tically  true.  that,  if  the  earth  move,  the  head  of  a man  moves 
faster  than  his  feet ; that  rest  is  nobler  than  motion, and  ought 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  sun,  the  nobler  IkmIv  : answer,  that 
for  the  same  reason  tho  moon  and  all  the  planets  ought  to 
rest ; that  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  be  in  the  centre ; 
answer,  that  a lamp  is  frequently  hung  up  from  a roof  to 
enlighten  the  floor  ; that  there  is  a cause  of  motion  (mag- 
netism) in  the  earth;  answer,  that  no  CojH*rnicans  had  ex- 
amined tho  sun,  or  ilicy  might  perhaps  have  found  as  good 
causes  of  motion  there;  uiat  the  Hebrew  word  for  the 
earth  has  a root  which  signifies  motion— which  on  the  other 
side  was  contended  to  apply  to  the  motion  of  animals  upon 
its  surface. 

Such  wore  the  more  common  arguments  of  the  Oiperni- 
cans;  others  may  he  seen  in  a paper  entitled  ‘ Old  Argu- 
ments against  the  Motion  of  the  Kartli,'  in  the  ‘ (Jornpanion 
to  the  Almanac  for  1836.’  Wc  do  not  charge  every  one, 
either  of  the  Ptolcmaists  or  Cipernicans,  with  all  the  absur- 
dities above  noted;  but  wc  havo  not  found  one  of  ciliier 
skIo  free  from  such  d priori  attempts  at  a knowledge  of  (he 
nature  of  things.  Our  countryman  Bishop  Wilkins  has 
less  of  this  sort  of  argument  than  any  one  except  Galileo, 
and  he  deals  with  the  scriptural  objections  in  a very  learned 
and  able  manner.  He  pointsoul  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  Fathers  had  fallen  by  a degree  of  literal  interpretation 
which  had  become  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Fromond; 
how,  for  instance — Ba^il  made  (he  moon  greater  than  any 
of  the  stars,  because  Moses  calls  the  sun  and  moon  the  two 
greater  lights  ; Justin  Martyr  and  several  others  supposed 
a vast  body  of  water  above  tho  starry  firmament ; St.  Au- 
gustin concludes  Iho  visible  stars  to  be  innumerable ; many 
fathers  as.serl  that  the  heavens  are  not  round,  but  stretched 
forth  as  a curtain  ; some  that  the  sea  not  overflowing  the 
land  was  not  a consequence  of  the  usual  laws  of  matter, 
but  a perpetual  miracle:  some  that  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  land,  because  it  is  calle<l  ‘ allum,'  translated  by  us  'the 
deep some  that  the  earth  is  placed  upon  the  sea : some 
say  that  tho  stars  have  understanding  and  speech,  and, 
according  to  Origen,  moral  responsibility.  All  1he«c 
things  follow,  cither  at  once,  or  by  the  most  universally  ad- 
mitted species  of  inference,  front  the  literal  signification  of 
words  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  interpretations 
vanishe<l  first ; those  who  snileil  round  the  world  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  tlvem ; and  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  acquiesced  in  even  by  those  who  would  havo 
nailed  the  earth  to  a Hebrew  word.  The  earth  itself  was 
next  allowed  to  move,  when  Galileo  had  established  a me- 
chanical system  which  would  reconcile  such  motion  with 
terrestrial  phenomena,  as  completclv  as  that  of  Copernicus 
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ftnd  Kepler  with  celestial,  TIjc  time  wmc  when  even 
divines  might  insist  on  this  simplicity  of  motion  in  iHusira- 
tion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  But  the  stniclure  of 
the  earth  had  not  been  examined;  consequently  wlien  t!>c 
comdusionsof  geological  induction  began  tu  appear,  (lie  old 
method  was  ready,  the  texts  were  forthcoming,  neither 
was  interpretation  wanting,  nor  those  who  wv^nld  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  results  of  examination  ond  the  inveati* 
gators,  l^’ause  the  former  would  not  agTw  with  the  inter- 
pretation, nor  the  latter  bo  fetlereti  by  its  imposition.  The 
same  course  will  be  run,  with  the  exception  only  that  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  statement  aro  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  powerful  os  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
that  the  effect  will  bo  less,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  So 
very  slight  have  been  the  scientific  attainments  of  Uie  op- 
posing party  on  this  occasion,  that  it  becomes  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  to  take  some  mea- 
sures for  the  prcscr^'ation  of  their  writings,  since  it  is  found 
that  the  purely  theological  works  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  extremely  scarce,  while  only  those  which  unite 
science,  such  as  it  was,  with  theology,  are  now  * in  any 
degree  diffused. 

If  we  throw  away  all  the  arguments  which  would  now  be 
considered  fontastioal,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
strength  of  theCiopemicans  lay  in  tbo  simplicity  with  which 
they  exhibited  the  celestial  motions ; that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  then  unanswerable  argument  of  the  throwing 
up  of  a stone.  Both  parties  believed  that  the  stone  of  itself 
would  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  earth ; at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  until  the  Galilean  philosophy  was  fully  received. 
Fromond  shows  his  penetration  when  be  says  that  the  Co- 
pemican  philosophy  will  finally  be  wrecked  on  this  argu- 
ment ; had  he  aamitted  an  altemativo,  and  assumed  either 
that  the  mechanical  argument  would  destroy  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  lead  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy,  no 
one  would  now  have  disagreed  with  him. 

We  ihall  close  this  article  with  a mention  of  the  actual 
proofs  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  mecha- 
nical knowlinlge,  that  ony  heavenly  body  is  at  rest,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  must  lie  upon  tliose  who  assert  rest,  and 
not  upon  those  who  believe  in  motion,  which  a person  in- 
structcfl  in  mechanics  must  do,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

2.  If  a motion  existed,  a centrifugal  force  would  arise, 
which  would  produce  an  effect  on  the  oscillation  of  a pen- 
dulum tried  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  [Cextrifi’OAL 
Force;  PF.ifi>ri.nM.]  Such  an  effect  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced correspomiing  to  that  which  should  be  produce«l  by 
the  earth’s  rnlatinn  ; nor  have  those  who  deny  that  rotation 
ever  prixlurcfl  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

3.  An  ex|H*rimont  has  been  tried,  which  it  will  he  worth 
while  to  describe,  and  which  Delambre  says  had  ‘ a sort  of 
success.*  When  wo  say  that  a stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of 
a high  tower  should  fall  precisely  under  the  point  from 
which  it  slarlcil,  wo  say  that  which  ought  not  to  he  j>er- 
foclly  true;  the  reastm  is  as  follows: — The  starting-point  of 
the  stone,  being  at  a greater  distance  from  the  centre  than 
the  point  directly  under  on  the  earth,  describes  a somewhat 
larger  circle,  and  moves  a little  quicker.  The  Ktono  there- 
fore at  the  commencement  of  its  fall  has  a motion  from 
west  to  east,  a little  more  rapid  than  the  under  point  of  flic 
earth.  The  rcsiHinnco  of  the  air,  though  it  exists  wiih 
respect  to  the  fall  of  the  stone,  docs  not  exist  with  respect  to 
the  motion  from  west  to  oast,  since  the  air,  eartli,  ami  stone 
are  carried  together:  consequently  tire  stone  should  full  a 
little  ea.st  of  the  foot  of  the  tower.  This  experimenl  was 
tried  at  Bolc^a  by  Guglielmini,  who  published  his  results 
in  a work  called  * De  Motu  Terr®  diumo,'  Bologna,  1 792 ; 
it  was  repeated  at  Hamburg : the  heights  were  rcsjR'Clively 
241  and  235  feet  (French). 

In  every  instance  the  projected  body  fell  a fraction  of  an 
inch  to  the  eaet,  and  never  to  the  west  of  the  }>oint  directly 
under  the  point  of  pMjection.  Had  this  departure  been 
an  accidental  effect,  it  is  incredible  that  it  sliouid  always 
haxT  taken  place  in  one  direction.  Delambre  does  not 
state  the  number  of  experiments  made ; hut  if  it  were  only 
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six,  and  if  the  chances  of  departure  east  or  west  had  been 
equal,  it  would  have  been  63  to  1 against  the  departure 
being  always  in  one  direction.  In  the  last  two  proofs  we 
are  made  to  perceive  the  earth’s  rotation,  by  phenomena 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  tnat  is  worth 
omsidcration. 

4.  We  perceive  the  earth’s  orbital  motion  only  in  the 
phenomenon  of  Aberration,  from  which  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true ; either  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  or 
light  dues  not  move  m a straight  line;  and  what  is  more, 
the  light  fhim  every  star,  in  whatever  part  of  the  heavens 
it  may  he  found,  changes  its  course  with  the  position  of  the 
sun.  The  change,  it  is  true,  is  minute,  but  it  is  os  well  esta- 
blished as  it  would  be  if  it  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
and  it  roust  he  remembered  that  twenty  seconds  is  not  a 
small  quantity  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  an  instrument 
capable  of  measuring  one  second.  Were  there  no  other 
phenomenon  by  which  to  test  it,  the  orbital  motion  would  be 
conclusively  proved  by  that  in  question. 

5.  Tlic  next  argument  U analogy,  which,  though  not  per- 
fectly conclusive  Itself,  lends  a great  additional  force  to  the 
rest.  The  planets  all  exhibit  motion  round  the  sun  ; this 
can  bo  proved ; and  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  carrying  the 
planets  round  ili»elf,  or  whether  the  earth  is  ilself  a planet 
moving  round  the  sun.  The  planets  also,  in  most  casea, 
revolve  round  axes  visibly,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  anv 
one  docs  nut, 

6.  The  last  argument  is  authority,  properly  used.  Tlicro 
are  many  who  do  not  know  enough  or  the  subject  to  decide 
even  between  Newton  and  the  worthy  Frenchman,  whoso 
name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  who  thinks  he  proves 
the  planets  to  be  reflections  of  the  sun  unon  the  polar  ice. 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  of  slurs  to  he  a reflection  of 
the  northern  upon  a very  curious  cryslal  plane,  but  how 
placed  we  do  not  exactly  know.  With  such  persons  au- 
thority must  decide,  if  there  be  any  dei-ision  at  all  in  their 
minds ; and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  what 
sort  of  authority  they  trust  to.  Tlie  argument  from  autborily 
maybe  thus  summed  up  1.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
boaies  are  irregular,  particularly  those  of  the  moon,  which, 
when  closely  examined,  exhibit  irregularities,  the  cycles  of 
which  never  were  determined  from  observation  alone.  2. 
At  the  time  when  the  controversy  about  the  earth’s  motion 
took  place,  Iho  time  of  the  moon’s  transit  over  the  meridian, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  predicted  within  several  minute^. 
3.  By  means  of  the  lalmurs  of  Newton  and  his  succesiMjrs  in 
theory,  and  Flamsteed  and  his  successors  in  obseivation, 
the  prediction  now  rarely  differs  from  the  remiU  by  more 
than  half  a second  of  time.  4.  It  Las  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  concerned  in  bringing  astronomy  to  liiis 
state,  not  merely  that  the  earth  has  a motion  both  of  rota- 
tion and  orbital  progression,  but  that  the  pniofs  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  tioubl  whatsoever  on  the  subject;  nor  is  it 
in  history  that  niiy  person  who  was  roathctnatician  enough 
to  read  the  writings  of  Newton  ever  entertained  any  licsita- 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

MOTIONS  Or  PL.\NTS  are  phenomena  connected 
with  sp<icific  vital  forces,  and  not  capable  of  explanation 
upon  any  known  principle.  As  they  are  very  common,  but, 
excepting  in  a few  cases,  usually  overlooked,  it  is  ncccs.«»ary 
to  notice  their  existence.  Locomotion,  that  is.  the  power  of 
transporting  thcm«elvcs  wholly  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  a property  assigned  to  animals  as  one  of  the  must  obvious 
characters  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and  is  staled 
not  to  occur  among  plants ; nevertheless  locomotion  in  its 
exact  .sense  does  occur  among  some  of  the  lower  jdant.s. 
Amongst  Ckmfervo?  is  a genus  named  Oscillaloria,  consist- 
ing  of  green  articulated  filaments,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  oscillating  motion  observable  in  them ; tliese  plants  not 
only  move  their  limbs,  but  shift  their  station  with  some  ra- 
pidity; for  example,  if  a patch  of  them  is  placed  in  water 
in  a plate,  ond  a black  bell-glass  is  inverted  over  them  in 
such  a manner  that  its  edges  do  not  quite  touch  the  plate,  the 
Oscillatorias  will  remove  from  where  they  were  first  placed, 
and  glide  out  on  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  which  isex|H>sed 
to  light.  I’ll©  late  Captain  Carmirliael  observed  thoir 
motions  with  great  care,  and  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
wore  not  owing  to  external  causes  of  any  kind ; especially 
not  to  Bgitatkm  of  the  water  in  which  the  Oscillatorias  are 
placed.  Let,  he  says,  a small  porUon  of  the  stratum  be 
placed  in  a watch  -glass  nearly  fillod  with  water,  and  covered 
with  a circular  film  of  tale,  so  that  iu  edge  may  touch  the 
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glafts ; 1Ih>  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a piece 
of  ictf.  The  {jlass  njay  now  be  plared  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  OMnllation  of  the  filaments  viewed  without  risk  of 
disturbance  from  the  agitation  of  the  water.  By  following 
this  counk!,  itwiU  be  s|>ecdily  peri'uived  that  the  motion 
in  question  is  entirely  independent  of  that  cause.  The 
action  of  light,  as  a cause  of  motion,  cannot  be  directly 
disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  s]iocimens  in 
the  dark;  but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier.  If  a 
vvatch'gliss.  charge<l  as  aliovc,  be  laid  aside  fora  nigbt,  it 
Will  be  found  lhaf,  by  the  next  tnorniug.  nut  only  a consi- 
derable mdiutiun  ha.s  tukun  place,  but  that  niultitudcs  of 
the  niameiits  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum,  both 
imhcating  motion  independent  of  light  Rapidity  of  growth 
will  show  itself  in  a prolongation  of  the  filiunenis,  but  will 
not  account  for  this  oscillattoa  to  the  right  aud  left ; and 
still  less  for  their  travelling,  in  thu  course  of  a few  hours,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  limes  their  own  length  from  the  stratum. 
'I’hU  last  U u kind  of  motion  almost  unexampled  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Another  kind  of  Imromotion  has  been  seen  in  tlic  repro- 
ductive particles  or  spores  of  certain  Confeno).  At  a par- 
ticular period  of  iheu*  life,  these  spores  move  about  spon- 
taneously inside  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
at  length  force  themselves  out  into  the  wiitev  wherein  the 
mother-plant  is  Iluating.  Once  plunged  in  this  element, 
the  spores  move  about  with  velocity,  in  a gyratory  manner, 
till  thev  reach  a slxadcd  place,  when  they  fix  themselves  by 
one  end,  produce  a rout,  and  lose  all  power  of  after-motion, 
HO  tliat  such  plants  liave  locomotion  when  young,  and  are 
destitute  of  it  when  old.  Many  such  phenomena  are 
known  to  occur  in  plants  of  the  same  low  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. 

But  while  locomotion  thus  unquestionably  occura  among 
some  kinds  of  plants,  vegetable  iiiuvemenis  are  more  com- 
monly confined  to  the  hmhs,  in  which  they  are  visible  in 
diflereat  ways.  A kind  of  motion  occurs  in  roots,  although 
hot  perceptibly,  except  by  its  eflccls.  Many  kinds  of  Orchi- 
daceous plants  appear  one  season  in  a spot  at  some  distance 
from  that  which  tlioy  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
thus  appear  to  travel ; in  such  cases  however  the  shifting 
of  place  is  eficcted  by  means  of  underground  suckers, 
annually  formed  by  the  parent,  which  projects  them  to  a 
certain  distance  from  herself,  and  then  perishes.  The 
tmrmi,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  calleil,  of  many  Iridaceous 
plants  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  property,  raising  themselves 
upwards  year  after  year,  so  that  if  originally  buried  some 
inches  under  ground,  they  at  last  travel  upwards  into  the 
air;  (his  is  elfceted  by  each  corinus  forming  a bud  at  its 
apex,  which  bud  grows  into  a new  cormus  and  kills  its 
yiarcnt,  forming  a new  cormus  at  its  own  apex,  and  then 
perishing  in  its  turn.  This  power  of  rising  upwards  is 
possessed  in  a roost  singular  manner  by  palms,  but  in  those 
plant.s  takes  place  in  a different  way ; some  palm-trees, 
which  originally  had  their  stem  resting  by  its  base  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  force  it  upwanis  by  protruding  the 
bases  of  their  roots,  till  at  last  a kind  of  plintti  is  formed  of 
many  irregular  arches,  upon  which  the  column  or  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  is  upheaved.  A case  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  Poileau,  in  the  * Annals  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris.’  vol.  iv„  p.  4,  f.  16,  where  the  arches  of  the 
roots  were  high  enough  to  allow  a man  to  pass  beneath 
them.  Here  it  is  evident  that  thu  elevation  oi  the  trunk  is 
caused  by  some  special  power  of  extension  in  the  roots,  which 
exercise  that  power  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
uamuly,  of  the  air,  rather  than  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  phenomena  of  flowers’  unfolding  or  closing  under 
sunshine,  of  which  everybody  is  aware,  are  strictly  refer- 
rible  to  the  class  of  vegetable  motions,  although  us  these 
occurrences  may  be  owing  to  some  irritation  exercised  upon 
the  tissue  by  light,  they  ought  perhaps  to  bo  considoreii  of 
u class  es.senlially  distinct  from  the  preceding,  whore  mo- 
tion lakes  place  by  an  inherent  power  of  the  spei'ies,  inde- 
pendent of  extermd  stimulanls.  With  the  uiifol'iing  and 
closing  of  fiowers  must  also  be  arranged  those  singular  mo- 
tions m the  parts  of  fructification  which  occur  upon  their 
being  touched : if  the  filaments  of  the  barberry  are  irritated, 
they  rise  up  and  strike  the  anthers  against  the  stigma;  if 
the  sexual  column  of  stylklium,  which  is  bent  over  one  aide 
of  the  flower,  is  touched,  it  swings  over  instantly  to  the 
other  side.  Several  cases  of  this  power  of  motion  occur  in 
Orchidaccm : if  the  caudicula  of  the  ]h)Ilen  masses  of  Cata- 
setum  is  disturbed,  it  springs  up  so  violently  as  to  separate  j 


itstlf  from  the  column  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  dart  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A very  singular  instance  of  motion 
in  the  flowers  of  another  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  in  th« 
Swan  River  Colony,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  (Gardeners'  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  428).  Tho  lower 
lip,  he  says,  in  which  the  anthers  are  placed  is  a boat- 
.shapetl  box;  the  upper  lip, which  he  supposes  tube  the  stigma, 
forms  a hd  which  exactly  fils  it;  the  hinge  on  which  the 
lid  moves  springs  fVuin  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  is 
attached  to  its  (*vntru ; and  when  it  opens  the  upper  part 
turns  round  within  the  lw.x,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns 
up  and  back;  so  that  when  fully  expanded  it  stands  fairly 
over  thu  flower.  The  moment  u small  insect  touches  the 
point  of  tho  lid,  it  innko  a sudden  revolution,  brings  in  the 
point  of  the  Ud  at  the  bottom  of  the  bo.x,  so  that  it  has  to 
pass  the  anthers  in  its  way,  and  makes  prisutiur  any  small 
insect  which  the  box  will  hold.  M'hen  it  catches  an  insect, 
it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  moves  about ; but  if  the 
insect  ho  nut  caught,  the  box  soon  opens  again.  Tliu  plant 
here  imperfectly  ueiU'ribed  is  perhaps  a species  of  Caleana. 

Another  kind  of  motion,  more  re!k.-mhling  spontaneous 
action,  especially  as  it  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the 
application  of  stimuli,  is  that  which  occurs  in  thu  sexual 
apparatus  of  many  plants  at  thu  ]>uriod  of  impregnation. 
Ill  Armcfia  at  this  time  a short  column  below  the  stigmata 
lungthens,  so  as  to  closo  up  the  foramen  of  tho  ovule,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  cord  on  which  the  ovule  is  sus- 
pended slips  aside  and  elevates  the  osmle,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  present  its  foramen  to  the  column;  the  same  phenomena 
are  vuible  in  Daphne  Laurcola  and  other  plants ; and  som^ 
thing  of  an  analogous  nature  occurs  in  Zygnemata,  which 
at  the  period  of  fructification  bring  themselves  together 
and  effect  a kind  of  spontaneous  vegetable  copulation. 
The  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  occur  how- 
ever in  Asclepiadaceie,  which  have  their  pollen  grains 
closely  packed  in  bags,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  escape : at  the  period  of  impregnation,  each  of  tbeso 
pollen  grains  projects  one  tube  from  its  side,  and  theso 
tubes  all  direct  themselves  spontaneously  towards  a thin 
space  on  the  side  of  tho  bag  that  holds  them.  Piercing  this 
bag,  they  succeed  in  extricating  themselves  and  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  the  stigma,  but  are  still  at  some  di.Hance  from 
it;  they  then  direct  themselves  towards  that  oigan,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  wherever  it  mav  be,  either  by  di- 
recting themselves  at  right  angles,  or  downwards,  or  even 
upwards,  as  tho  peculiar  structure  and  location  of  the 
aligma  may  require. 

In  tho  Sensitive  nlants,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  espe- 
cially M.  pudica,  tiie  leaves  fold  up  on  being  touched, 
and  this  so  slowly,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  tho 
folding  is  effected  by  (he  gradual  communication  from  leaf- 
let to  leaflet  of  tlio  shock  produced  by  the  touch : if  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Mimosa  is 
cut  OS',  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  that  pinna  gradually  fold 
up,  one  after  the  other,  flrom  the  point  to  the  base  ; then  the 
neighbouring  pinnae  will  fold  up  their  leaflets  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  and  presently  the  TOtioIe  itself  will  suddenly 
bow  itself  down ; whereupon  the  folding  up  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pinnte  will  take  place:  sometimes,  after  a little 
space,  the  leaves  above  ana  below  will  also  close  up,  all 
under  the  influence  of  tho  one  original  injury.  These 
curious  phenomena  have  been  watched  with  core  by  Du- 
trochet,  in  whose  little  book,  * Sur  la  Motilitfi  dcs  Plantes,* 
a long  and  particular  account  of  the  phenomena  will  be 
found.  Many  other  plants  possess  this  kind  of  sensitive 
power  in  their  leaves : Smithia  sensitiva,  iEsebynomene 
sensitiva,  Porlieria  hygromotrica,  Bionh^ura  sensitivura, 
are  well-knowu  cases ; and  it  is  recoraed  that  in  Senegal 
there  grows  a plant  which  the  natives  call  by  a name  equi- 
valent to  ’ How  d’ye  do  T as  if  it  offered  a friendly  salutation 
by  its  bowing  to  those  who  touch  it.  (Sec  De  Candolle’s 
Physiologie  k’fgelale,  p.  657,  whore  several  of  the  modes 
are  euumoraied  in  which  leaves  having  motion  closo  up.) 
The  * sleep  of  thu  leaf,’  Uiat  is,  their  foluing  up  and  droop- 
ing at  night,  while  tbe^  raise  (homBolves  and  unfold  by 
day,  arc  powers  of  motion  in  the  limbs  of  plants,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Sensitiva 
plant  and  its  allies.  To  the  same  clasn  also  must  be  assigned 
the  fly-catching  leaves  of  Dionsua:  this  plant,  wliich  ctows 
wild  in  the  marshes  of  Carolina,  ha.s  a leaf  which  is  bordered 
uith  a row  of  strong  teeth,  and  when  spread  open,  is  strik- 
iiiii'ly  similar  to  one  of  the  toothed  iron  traps  when  set  oi 
ror  catcliiug  game,  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  roundish 
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sidc>',  each  furnUhcd  with  a row  of  strong  teeth.  Near  the 
middle  of  each  side  there  grow  three  stiff  bristles,  placed  in 
the  form  of  a triangle;  if  one  of  these  bristles  is  touched 
by  an  insect  or  any  other  means,  the  two  sides  of  thu  leaf 
spring  up  instantly,  (he  teeth  cross  each  other,  and  (he 
insert  is  held  so  fast,  that  it  can  only  bo  cxtriciLiod  by  forcing 
the  sides  of  the  leaf  asunder,  an  operation  of  some  dilheulty, 
so  great  is  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  contraction  is 
effected.  These  movements  are  all  owing  to  a specific  irri- 
tability resklent  in  the  moving  organ,  and  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  following,  which  takes  place,  to  all 
apmoranoe,  spontancoudy. 

besmodiuni  gyrans,  the  Gora-chand  of  Bengal,  was  first 
mentioncfl  in  s)steinalicul  botany  by  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
who  speaks  of  it  ns  a wonderful  plant,  on  account  of  its 
singular  motion.  * No  sooner.’  he  say^  * had  the  nlanls  he 
raised  from  i^ecd  acquired  their  ternale  leaves,  thmi  they 
began  to  be  in  motion  in  every  direction;  this  mo>emunt 
did  not  cease  during  the  whole  course  of  their  vt^ctation, 
nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction: 
one  leaflet  fre<]uenlly  revolved,  whde  the  other  on  the  »aiuo 
petiole  was  quiescent;  sometimes  n few  leatlets  only  were 
ill  motiun,  then  alnKwt  alt  of  them  would  be  in  movement 
at  once;  the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agilatcil,  and 
that  only  during  the  first  year.  It  continued  to  move  in 
the  stove  during  the  second  year  of  its  grow  th,  and  w as  not 
at  rest  even  in  the  winter.'  ‘ The  irritability  of  this  De?mo- 
diura,’ Burnett  odds, ‘is  never  so  great,  even  in  our  best 
houses,  ns  it  is  suid  to  be  in  its  native  climate,  and  its  mo- 
tions Jierc  arc  very  seldom  so  lively  us  those  descrilidl  by 
Lmnmus.  Warmth  n]'pears  essential,  for  its  movements 
arc  always  the  most  ubiiervablc  when  the  heat  is  greatest; 
that  they  are  not  ultributable  to  the  sun's  rays,  nor  to  any 
currents  of  air,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  loves 
the  shade,  and  that  the  motion  is  most  evident  when  the 
store  is  closed  and  tho  atmosphere  quite  still.  These 
movementH  have  more  the  semblance  of  spontaneity  than 
any  others  that  have  been  observed  in  the  moro  perfect 
plants;  fur  the  leaflets,  if  held  quiet  between  the  fingers 
lorashort  time,  and  their  muveinents  thus  prevented,  are 
said  immediately  on  their  release  to  revolve  with  accelerated 
force,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  tho  forcible 
interruption.*  Do  Candolle  describes  the  motion  thus:— 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  leaflets,  two  of  which  are  lateral, 
very  ^mall,  linear,  and  oblong,  and  an  odd  one.  separated 
from  tho  two  others,  much  larger  and  oval-oblong  : the  (wo 
side  leaflets  are  in  almost  continual  motion,  which  takes 
place  by  little  starts  like  the  small  hand  that  murks  tho 
seconds  in  a watch.  One  of  these  rises  so  as  to  mount 
about  50*  above  the  level  of  the  petiole,  and  the  other  falls 
on  the  opposite  sirle  to  about  tho  satni;  distance;  when  the 
latter  ri^S  the  other  falls,  and  thus  a constant  oscillation  is 
niaintniiied.  The  central  leaflet  also  moves,  but  much 
more  slowly,  sloping  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
so  on. 

AVhat  the  cause  of  these  singular  motions  may  be  has 
never  been  explained,  and  it  seems  useless  to  inquire : they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  first  causes,  concerning 
which  we  can  know  nothing  fnriber  than  their  effects.  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature  from 
such  motions  as  that  of  a stem  bending  fowards  the  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  preccss  of  its  solidification  Inking 
place  more  on  the  side  exf>o»cd  to  light  than  on  the  other 
Mde. 

If  no  mention  is  here  made  of  tlm  motions  of  internal 
micmscopical  particles  upon  (heir  own  axis,  when  floating 
in  water,  such  as  were  remarked  by  Brown  and  others  m 
pollen,  and  as  may  be  found  very  commonly  upon  bniUinz 
pl.ants  in  water,  it  is  because  such  particles  appear  in  ail 
cases  to  be  starch,  and  their  motion,  liowcvcr  singular,  to  bo 
a physical  rather  than  a vital  phenomenon. 

On  Motion  of  Sap  see  S\p. 

MOTRIL.  rOuANAUA.1 

MOITE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,  was  born  at 
Paris,  17th  January'.  1672.  llis  father  was  originally  a 
hatter  at  Troves,  where  he  possessed  a small  estate  called 

Mutte,  whence  the  surname  of  the  family  was  derived. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  tlie  Jesuits*  College,  he 
tinned  hit  attention  to  the  law,  which  he  shortly  after  gave 
up  to  follow  his  taste  for  tho  drama,  and  to  assist  at  a private 
theatre  in  the  representation  of  Moliire’s  comc<lic».  In  1693, 
being  then  only  twenty-ono  years  of  age,  ho  produced  at 
Ote  Theatre  Itulicn  his  first  piece,  entitled  ' Lcs  Origiuaux,’ 


with  little  sucx»>!Ss.  This  piece  has  not  been  inserted 
among  his  works,  but  is  printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Glie- 
rardi’s  "TliHtio  lialicn.’  Disapi>ointed  at  his  failure,  he 
I'OMilvod  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retired  wiUi  one  of  his 
friends  to  Lu  Trappe,  but  tho  Abbe  de  Ranci^,  setting  little 
value  on  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  two  inconsiderate 
young  men,  dismissetl  them  at  the  end  of  two  months,  with- 
out giving  them  the  habit  of  the  order. 

After  returning  to  Paris  he  produced  his  opera  'L’Europc 
Galanle,’  which  was  very  successful ; in  1707  a volume  of 
Odes,  which,  although  much  read,  adde<l  iiutliing  to  hU  re- 
putation ; and  111  1710  his  ‘ Academical  Discourse,’ a model 
of  the  kind.* 

The  most  presumptuous  and  extravagant  act  of  La  Motto 
was  his  translating  the  Iliad,  without  knowing  u single  word 
of  Greek,  and  abridging  that  poem  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving it.  This  translation  was  preceded  by  a discourse,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  (but  admiration  for  the  an- 
tients,  and  particularly  Homer,  was  u modern  prejudice. 
Madame  Dacier  refuted  this  discourse  by  a tract  eniitled 
‘ l>es  Cau>esdu  la  Corruption  du  G»dt,’  to  which  I^  Mutte 
replied  by  hi&‘  Rf-flexiont  stir  la  Critique.'  At  the  age  ut 
40  he  became  blind,  and  also  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  many  years,  and  died  26th 
December,  1731. 

His  works,  including  his  letters  to  the  duchess  du  Maiuo, 
W'ere  cullccted  in  1764,  and  filled  lU  vols.  12mo.  {Diog, 
Univ. : Voltaire.) 

MOTTRUX.  PETER  ANTHONY,  was  born  at  Rohan 
ill  Nurinandy.  in  |66U,  at  winch  place  be  also  rcceivx'd  his 
education.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he 
came  over  to  England,  and  succeedctl  in  establishing  him- 
self  in  business,  and  kept  a huge  East  India  w arehouse  in 
Leadenhall-strecl.  Being  muster  of  several  languages,  he 
obtained  a situation  iu  the  foreign-letter  department  of  the 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  w ith  suspicious 
circumstances,  took  place  on  the  19lh  February,  1716,  in  a 
disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  completed  his  6bth  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London. 

This  gentleman  so  comoletely  acquired  tho  English  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  prouuce  a translation  of  ' Don  Quix- 
oie.>  and  subsequently  to  write  several  songs,  prologues, 
ami^'epilogues,  one  of  tho  latter  of  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Sir  John  V anbrugh’s  comedy  of  ‘ The  Mistake.’  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  namely:  'The  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,'  Ixmd.,  1697,  4lo. ; ‘Beauty  in  Distress,’  a tragedy. 
Lend.,  16*>8,  4to.;  ‘The  Temple  of  Love,’ 1706,  4to. ; ‘The 
Amorous  Miser,’  a comedy  in  3 acts,  1 706, 4lo. ; also  apoem 
on  Tea,  17'22,  8vo.,  with  several  French  works  translated 
from  the  English. 

MOTTO,  an  Italian  term,  shortened  by  some  of  our  old 
writers  to  mot.  It  means  a word  or  sentence  added  to  a 
device;  and  is  commonly  used,  when  put  upon  a scroll,  as 
an  external  ornament  of  coat-armour.  The  use  of  mottoes 
for  this  purpose  is  aniient,  and  as  appended  to  a coat  of 
arin.s  they  are  frequently  hereditary  in  families.  In  strict- 
ness,  tlic  motto  should  bear  allusion  tu  >-oinvthing  in  the 
achievement,  but  in  modern  times  tho  taking  of  it  rests 
entirely  W'ith  (he  fancy  of  tho  bearer,  and  it  may  be  changed 
at  pleasure.  A sentence  or  quotation  prefixed  to  anything 
written  is  also  termed  a motto. 

MOULDINESS  is  a name  applied  to  all  minute  fungi 
which  apiicar  in  mosses  upon  organic  bodies.  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  a damp  atmosphere  and  a diminution  of  light, 
both  which  conditions  arc  favourable  to  the  development  of 
those  bodies  whose  siioresor  reproductive  particles  are  float- 
ing everywhere  in  tnc  atmosphere,  ready  to  spring  rapidly 
into  growth  whenever  (hey  chanco  tu  full  iqion  suitable 
situations. 

All  the  fungi  that  constitute  mouldiness  are  so  small  as 
to  esca|>e  obsen'ution,  except  when  from  their  numbers  they 
form  microscopical  forests,  and  then  they  clothe  the  surface 
of  the  body  which  they  attack  with  light  patches  of  yellow, 
blue,  W’bite,  green,  red,  and  various  other  colours.  Tho  species 
of  these  plants  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  distributed 

• Moto>' t trsf  csl’i^  • Ine«  Cartro.’  U by  V-jIinlw  (• 

(ULuuU  XIV.’)  u OO0  of  Uu<  DMCt  iotcrotios  of  Umno  which  luul  hr|>l  ihcU 
pUfv  oo  the  ctage. 

t It  ePiM-An  howew.  t'>  the  title  p»se  of  ■»»  eJilio«  of  ‘ Don  IJwiKntr. 
London.  17<>6.  4 rolt.  Sro..  that  Mu4teu.«  WM  ouly  the  }ml>U«her,  and  tltai  the 
work  «aa  tranilatcd  by  tevct&l  hiuicU,  tuul  pouted  S;r  Siuaurl  lluckW),  at  the 
Dotphio.  UtUe  Bdtaln. 
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by  writers  on  fungi  into  many  genera,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  Hypbomycetuus  division  of  the  order,  the  combining 
character  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  are  tlocculent,  naked 
(that  is,  not  enclosed  in  a case,  or  seated  upon  a peculiar 
receptacle),  distinct,  but  interwoven  into  a general  mass, 
which  looks  like  a thin  web,  or  a collection  of  cobwebs. 

Oueufthe  most  coininun  ts  the  AscophoraMucedo,  whtch 
forms  a blue  mould  u]>on  bread,  pahle,  nnd  similar  sub- 
stances prepared  from  flour.  This  plant  forms  a fine  hori- 
zuEttal  oubweb-liku  bed,  from  which  rise  up  slender  branches 
terminated  by  an  expansion  which  bears  the  spores. 


Asoaphota  UiKctki,  tfry  liighl*  maftaifled. 

II  !•  a tporiferoui  bnuticti  arlMHK  front  lls«  bviUuotal  bc4 1 6 is  the  Wnni* 
natkn  of  a bnacli  eoreceii  «tUi 

Another  form  is  that  of  Pcnicitliura,  in  which  we  have  the 
same  entangled  tlocculent  bed.  and  a similar  elevation  of 
perpendicular  branches:  but  the  latter  arc  not  terminated 
t>y  a disk  covered  with  spores ; on  the  contrary,  they  end  in 
a jointed  tuft,  every  division  of  which  produces  at  its  point 
a necklace  of  spherical  sporules. 


a xapnMtiU  a ebuter  of  peryt'Dilknlar  bnneliM  •i>rinKla|t  tip  (ram  Ihs  ho- 
rLiontJd  bed;  S ia  uosof  tb(  pruciMik*  b«adi  which  icrmiaaip  ths  brsoch«*. 

Mouldincss  is  occasionally  produced  by  Coniomycctous 
fungi— that  is.  by  those  very  im)>orfecily  organised  species 
which  have  no  floi'eulcnt  betl,  nor  any  special  port  on  which 
the  spores  are  generated,  but  which  merely  consist  of  a 
series  ofjuintswiihin  which  reproductive  bodies  are  formed. 
Of  these,  the  Torula  Casei,  found  in  the  crevices  of  putrid 
cheese,  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Many  of  these  plants  arc  capable  ofliving  under  cireum' 


stances  that  would  ho  fatal  to  any  other  form  of  vegetation; 
for  example,  Ascophoua  Mucedo  springs  up  plentifully  ia 
paste  poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate. 


A monel  of  ToruU  Caaei.  my  hiifhly  nfter  Corde. 

Their  general  station  is  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeta^^ 
ble  matter;  but  one  species,  the  Botrytis  Bas^iana,  attacks 
the  /tviftg  silkworm  and  kills  it ; others  destroy  house-flies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  glued  by  these  parasites 
to  the  window,  on  which  they  have  aUghleu  aQ  a semiturpid 
state. 

The  following  are  the  botanical  names  of  some  of  (he 
more  common  species  of  fungi  that  cause  mouldiness: — 

//yrfr(^Ar»r«  afercorea  (yellow,  turning  black),  on  the 
dung  of  various  animals  ; Afucor  mucpdo  (bluish  black),  on 
fruit,  pastry.  See. ; Eurotium  herburiorum  (white,  yellow, 
or  orange),  on  damp  plants  in  Herbaria  ; Ciadofjtonum  Aer- 
barum  (green,  turning  black),  on  various  decaying  bodiei;, 
damp  paint,  &c. ; A$j>ergiUua  candidu*  (white),  very  com- 
mon; AsjtergiUw  glaucM  (blue),  very  cuminon. 

MOU1..DINGS  (in  Aichiiccture),  any  assemblage  of 
narrow  surfaces  projecting  from  the  face  of  u wall  or  other 
surface  and  also  advancing  one  beyond  the  other.  They 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
according  to  their  situation,  but  the  surfaces  themselves 
are  plane  or  curved,  and  if  the  latter,  concave  or  convex,  or 
else  cumpoumled  of  bolh  forms;  and  again  arc  cither 
plain  OT  curved.  Sometimes  indeed,  instead  of  projecting, 
mouldings  are  *unk,  a.v  is  the  rase  when  they  form  a border 
within  a sunk  panncl,  for  though  they  project  with  res)>uct 
to  tho  surface  of  the  latter,  they  recede  within  the  general 
face  of  the  wall.  The  mouldings  within  the  pennuls  of  doors 
are  of  this  description.  Mouldings  are  employed  as  borders 
to  doors,  windows,  and  other  apertures,  as  arches,  in  which 
latter  case  they  are  termed  arcAiWf  mouldings;  while  those 
forming  the  imposts  from  which  the  arch  springs  are  called 
impost  mouldings.  The  bases  of  columns  likewise  consist 
of  mouldings.  They  are  also  etnployeii  to  mark  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  a wall,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  every  member  to  which  they  aro  applied  is  said  to  be 
moulded.  As  their  edges  aro  straight  lines,  their  contour 
can  be  shown  in  drawings  only  by  their  shadowing,  and 
by  the  outline  which  they  produce  at  their  extremities,  as  in 
the  case  of  a comice.  But  as  this  is  insufficient,  except  to 
afford  a general  idea,  in  working  drawings  and  those  of 
detail  mouldings  are  shown  on  a larger  scale,  and  by  means 
of  a section  through  them,  by  which  their  profile  ia  accu- 
rately defined ; and  upon  a good  profile,  Uiat  is,  one  where 
the  mouldings  are  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
so  combined  as  mutually  to  roliove  each  other,  and  to  pio- 
duco  both  an  agreeable  variety  of  surfaces  and  of  liglit  and 
shade,  much  of  the  beauty  and  finish  of  a building  depends. 

Mouldings  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  profiles,  their  sizes,  or  their  situations.  Thus 
\}oo  fillet,  tccniii,band,  arc  all  plane  or  flat  mouldings,  the 
only  diSerence  being  that  the  first-mentioned  is  narrower 
than  tho  others,  and  frequently  is  not  so  properly  a distinct 
moulding  os  a space  Icfi  between  other  surfaces,  or  else  a 
rim  to  a larger  moulding,  as  to  a cymatium  terminating  a 
cornice,  &c.,  while  tcenia  is  the  nome  given  to  the  broad 
fillet  separating  the  architrave  from  the  frieze  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  entablature,  and  bmid  is  applied  to  any  still  broader 
plane  surface — thus  if  instead  of  dentils,  in  an  Ionic  or 
Corinthian  coniice,  a projecting  piano  surface  be  left  where 
they  would  occur,  it  is  calle<l  an  uncut  dentil  band.  The 
corona  (one  of  the  principal  members  in  every  cornice)  is 
also  a mere  plam  baud,  except  that  it  is  occa&ioually  euricbei 
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in  Roman  architecture.  Again  lesser  convex  mouldings 
are  termed  be<uUt  but  the  lunger  mouldings  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  bases  of  columns  are  termed  tori  or  torusscs. 
The  q/ma  recUi,  or  ci/rnaiiui»j  is  a compound  moulding,  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below;  while  the  cyma  rn^rsa,  or, 
as  It  is  technically  termed  by  workmen,  the  i^ve  or  ogee 
moulding,  is  convex  below  ami  concave  above.  The  caveilo 
is  a mere  hollow  or  sweep  intervening  between  and  serving 
to  connect  two  mouldings,  one  of  which  projects  beyond  the 
other.  The  sco/io,  or  hollow  between  the  upper  and  lower 
torus  of  the  base  of  a column,  is  a moulding  of  this  kind 
U|»on  a large  scale,  and  has  therefore  a distinct  name  as- 
signed to  it,  which  also  points  out  its  situation.  The  ovolo 
is  a simple  convex  moulding,  se  called  because  it  is  gene- 
rally carved  into  ora,  or  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
within  hollows.  The  ovolo  of  the  Doric  capital  (which  is 
always  uncut)  is  dUtingmsbed  by  the  name  of  echinus. 
All  the  other  mouldings  may  be  carve«l  or  enricbed,  except 
the  cavetto  and  fillet ; tlie  pattern  being  accommodated  to 
the  surface  of  the  moulding.  The  cyma  recta,  or  talon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  cut  with  a peculiar  kind  of  tunguud 
or  arrow-headed  ornament. 

Theso  mouldings  are  common  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  but  besides  being  more  profusely  applied  in 
the  latter  style,  they  have  this  marked  difference,  that 
in  Roman  architecture  tbe  curved  mouldings,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  are  described  by  quarter  circles, 
whereas  in  Greek  they  describe  other  curves  obtained  from 
conic  sections,  and  are  therefore  not  only  more  elegant  in 
their  contour,  but  susceptible  of  far  greater  variety.  Some 
of  them  are  also  occasionally  undercut,  that  is,  hollowed  out 
below  and  behind,  whereby,  while  a greater  depth  of  shadow 
is  obtained,  a greater  sharpness  of  line*  and  lightness 
of  form  are  produced.  Of  this  kind  is  what  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  bird’t'beak  m'mlding,  because 
Its  section  prorluces  an  outline  very  much  resembling  that 
of  the  booked  opper  and  lower  mandible  in  the  beaks  of 
some  birds.  In  Gothic  mouldings,  undercutting  is  very 
common,  and  hollows  or  recesses  more  or  less  deep  are  fr^ 
quently  numerous  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings  in  that  style. 
Tho  mouldings  are  also  for  the  must  part  produced  ’ by 
splayed  or  bevelled  surfaces,  that  is,  slanting  or  turned  oli- 
liqiiely  from  the  outer  face  or  general  plane  where  thev 
occur.  In  that  style  the  mouldings  are  so  numerous,  anil 
the  profiles  produced  by  them  so  complex,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  describe  or  characterise  them  further.  They 
are  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  re- 
quire to  he  well  studied  and  perfectly  understood,  for  which 
purpose  such  works  of  detail  as  Pugin's  ' Gothic  Specimens' 
and  'Gothic  Examples,’  MoUer’s  'Denkmale,'  &c.,  may  be 
recommended.  One  circumstance  however  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  is  that  the  mouldings  all  recede  within  the 
face  of  the  wall  (like  those  of  pannels),  except  labels,  hood- 
mouldings,  and  others,  that  come  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  weather  mouldings,  because  made  to  project  in- 
stead of  recede,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to  rain  and 
weather. 

In  regard  to  Grecian  mouldings,  it  remains  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  which  are  uncarved,  and  therefore  lup- 
poood  to  have  been  quite  plain,  were  painted  with  some  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  tliat  not  unfrequently  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  But  this  singular  mode  of  decoration  is 
treated  more  at  length  iu  tlie  article  Polychromy. 

MOULINS,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  tbe  department 
of  Allier;  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river 
Allier,  in  46'’  34'  N.  lat  and  3^  19^  £.  long. ; 161  miles  from 
Paris  in  a direct  line  south-south-east,  or  173  miles  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau.  Montai^is,  and  Nevers. 

This  town  is  scarcely  noticed  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Robert,  (iuunt  of  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX. 
I St.  Louis),  king  France,  and  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
fkmily,  founded  hero  an  hospital.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
number  of  water-mills  which  were  formerly  here.  It  be- 
came capital  of  the  Bourbonnois.  and  tbe  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon,  one  of  whom,  Louis  11.,  built  a castle  at 
Moulins,  which  Fran^sis  I.  of  Franco  finished,  probably 
upon  acquiring  possession  of  the  Bourbonnois,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  Of  this  castle  there  is  only  a part 
remaining,  namely,  a square  tower  used  as  a prison,  and 
sonic  buildings  occupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

The  town  is  agreeably  and  advanbmeously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  one  of  tho  roads  £roa  Peril  to  Lyon,  and  on 


Iho  bank  of  a navigable  river.  The  immediate  vicinity  it 
very  delighti'iil;  it  is  well  wooded,  and  among  the  trees  were 
formerly  iiiaiiy  inullierry-lrocs.  planted  for  muring  silk- 
worms; these  trees  thrived  exceedingly,  until  the  decay  of 
the  silk  manufacture,  eon^ic-queiit  on  the  HevoUition,  led  to 
their  being  neglected  or  destroyed.  The  town  is  on  u level 
site,  and  U tolerably  well  built. 

The  houses  are  chictiy  of  brick:  the  fronts  are  ornamented 
with  figures  formed  in  black  bricks,  the  others  being  red 
There  is  a handsome  siono  bridge  over  the  Allier.  above 
70U  feet  long  and  more  than  42  broad,  with  fiKit  pavements. 
It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  immense 
cost  and  labour  were  Ix^stuwed  in  fixing  the  foundatiuti,  the 
depth  of  the  water  utid  the  shifting  banks  romlenng  tho  bed 
of  the  river  so  iiiwfcure,  that  four  bridges  had  been  destroj  ed 
in  the  previous  century.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a fine  avenue 
of  trees,  extending  about  two  miles  in  a straight  line  along 
the  road  to  Limoges  and  Clermont.  Moulins  contains  several 
pleasant  promenades,  and  some  handsome  public  fuuit- 
tains.  Of  the  squares,  that  of  .\Uier  is  the  largest  and  mot 
regular.  There  are  a handsome  tuwii-hall  wiih  a colonnade, 
and  a court-house  lately  built.  In  the  church  of  the  Vir«i- 
, tation  is  the  monument  erected  by  the  Princess  dcs  Ursins 
1 to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
I Montmorenci,  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order  of  Richelieu. 
There  are  fitio  barracks  near  the  bridge,  public  baths,  two 
large  hospitals,  and  a small  theatre. 

I The  population  of  Moulins,  in  1831,  was  14,672  for  the 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  15,231.  The  chief  manufuc- 
tui'o  of  tho  place  is  cutlery,  especially  excellent  scil»^ars. 
Theso  articles  arc  hawked  about  by  women,  who  beset  with 
tbe  greatest  importunity  the  traveller  arriving  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  establishments  for  spinning  cotton  and 
woollen  yam,  and  for  throwing  silk.  There  are  manufac- 
tories of  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  woollen  stuffs,  and 
hats.  There  are  tan-yards  and  steam-mills  for  corn.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  iron,  timber  for  ship-building, 
coal,  cattle,  and  raw  silk,  "niere  arc  ten  yearly  fairs.  The 
townsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  kindness  of  manner. 
There  are  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  limestone  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Marble  of  different  colours  is  found,  but 
is  not  Worked.  Moulins  has  several  judicial  and  fiscal 
government  offices;  a society  of  rural  economy,  physical 
■ciciiccs,  and  arts;  a public  library  of  18,000  or  2U.UU0 
volumes;  a high  school,  with  museums  of  natural  history 
and  physics  attached  to  it;  a drawing  school,  and  a collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  engravings. 

Mamhal  Villars.  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  tiie 
age  of  I.x)uis  XIV.,  was  a native  of  Moulins.  Moulins  is 
the  scat  of  a bishopric,  of  which  tho  department  of  Allier 
constitutes  the  dioecso.  The  bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondisseroent  of  Moulins  has  an  area  of  1002  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  85  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace. 
Tlie  population,  in  1631,  was  66,837;  in  1836,  90,582. 
MOULTAN.  [Hindustan.] 

MOULTING.  [Birds,  p.  426.] 

MOUNT  VERNON.  [Virginia.] 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE.  Mr.  Smiih  employed 
this  term  to  designate  the  calcareous  rocks  which  undetliu 
the  coal  strata  in  England.  It  is  tho  equivalent  of  ihu 
* carboniferous  limestone’ of  Conybeare  and  many  other 
English  geologists.  Some  German  writers  have  translntecl 
the  term  into  berg-kalk,  while  in  Fiance  tho  corresponding 
version  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  title,  ‘ calcaire  carboiiifdre, 
appears  to  be  preferred-  [Coal  Fiblds.] 

MOUNTAINS.  Though  the  term  mountain  lie  univer- 
sally understood,  yet  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  define 
strictly  wbat  is  meant  by  iL  From  the  mole  bill  in  ihe 
meadow,  to  tho  gigantic  Chimbum^o,  tho  gradaiions  uro 
infinite,  and  no  positive  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lull 
and  the  mountain.  Moreover,  the  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  a single  elevation  or  peak,  as  Mount  ifitno,  &c.,  and  some- 
times to  a whole  and  extensive  cluster  of  eminences,  as 
Mount  Caucasus.  Isolated  mountains  are  rare,  and  when 
th^  do  exist  are  generally,  though  not  always,  volcanic. 

'fho  general  disposition  of  mountains  is  in  groups  or 
chains.  Tho  word  group  explains  itself,  but  wbat  is  under- 
stood by  a chain  may  not  he  so  clear.  When  hills  or  moun- 
tains are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a line  or  band  whose  length 
greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a disposition,  whether  the 
line  he  sUuight  or  cutYed«  is  colled  a chaiD»  and  sotueUmM 
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though  the  Utter  name  i«  more  oteluiivoly  applied  I abrupt,  tnd  that  when  the  chain  run«  cast  and  west  the 
to  tliH  luKHcr  chains.  We  arc  not  however  to  understand  by  southern  slope  is  the  steepest.  Rut  this  is  far  from  being 
a chain  of  mounlains,  a single  unbroken  longitudinal  emi-  r always  the  rase,  ami  Oeneml  Andrvossy  has  laid  down  as  a 
nance,  like  that  fonimd  bx  ihu  connectc<I  roofs  of  a row  of  I principle  that  the  Kluensule  of  a chain  of  mountains  is  that 
houses.  A chain  of  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  I which  looks  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  general  slope  on 
irregular  and  composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.  In  a ' which  the  chain  is  set.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  letter 
complete  chain  there  are  three  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  I funndvd  than  that  of  Bergroann,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
ridges ; the  centre  one  is  usually  the  highest.  These  three  j strictiv  correct ; and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  no 
ridges,  though  dislinrt,  are  seldom  e<[uidiHlaiit  from  each  general  law  obtains  on  this  subject. 

other,  and  they  are  frequently  unitetl.  Fnim  the  points  of  The  appearance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not 
juncliun,  snd  from  ditfcrcnl  pans  of  the  outer  ridges,  other  only  very  difTorent  in  different  parts,  but  the  very  same 
chains  strike  off  at  vunuus  angles,  and  those  in  turn  Si'tid  otf  mountains  when  seen  at  a distance  ii<>  wav  resemble  ilicir 
other  ramifiraUons,  which  go  on  dividing  and  diminiHhing  ^ aspect  when  seen  nearer.  At  a distance  the  minute  irre* 
in  height  till  the  last  undulations  are  lust  in  the  general  gularities  are  lost  in  the  general  cotUour,  and  the  particular 
surface  of  the  plain.  These  different  branches  of  a chain  shadows  are  blended  into  a uniform  tint.  The  forms  of 
have  received  various  and  very  arbitrarv  names.  Some  rocks  generally  depend  on  their  tiatnre.  and  a practised  eye 
divide  the  whole  system  of  a chain  iiilu  the  primary,  prin-  can  sometimes  pretty  correctly  divine  the  latter  from  the 
cipal,  primordial,  or  great  chain,  and  secondary  and  ler-  fbrmer.  Those  may  either  present  the  asjvect  of  needles  or 
tiary  chains  ; but  these  names  having  now  reference  to  the  sharp  pointed  masses,  cr  the  summits  may  be  doroe*shai>ed, 
order  of  formation  of  rocks  rather  than  to  their  disposition,  or  stretch  along  like  a vertical  wall,  either  entire  or  bearing 
though  the  latter  circumstance  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  a resemblance  to  ruined  battlements  and  lowers ; some* 
former,  they  are  at  pre.«ent  confined  to  geological  considora*  times  the  whole  mas;  is  piled  up  into  a succession  of 
tiuns.  and  wo  therefore  say  such  a chain  or  ridge  is  a branch  gigantic  steps  or  torraces.  Individual  mountains  and  hills 
of  tome  other  chain  or  ridge.  Thus  the  Apeunines  are  a also  vary  in  form;  those  which  are  volcanic  are  generally 
branch  of  the  Alps.  Minor  ramifientiunt,  when  short,  are  conical;  others  are  round,  oval,  lumpy,  saddle-backed,  &n. 
called  spurs.  Wherever  the  main  chain  sends  oflT  other  Mountain-chains  are  the  natural  water-shedst  the  c/tt’or/id 
chains,  the  former  is,  at  that  particular  spot,  higher  than  aqttarum),  but-it  must  not  be  thence  inferred,  as  has  loo 
elsewhere,  so  that  between  two  consecutive  elevations  there  frequently  been  the  case,  that  all  water-!>heds  are  mountain 
is  an  apparent  depression : hence  the  summit  or  ridg^line  chains.  This  erroneous  idea  haa  covered  our  maps  with 
of  the  main  chain  i.s  divided  into  heighta,  which  are  called  mountains  where  in  nature  not  a hill  is  to  be  seen, 
peaks,  domes,  &c.,  according  to  their  shape ; and  depressions.  Another  error  is  to  regard  the  mountains  of  the  earth  a.s 
which  receive  the  general  name  of  posseii,  because  they  are  so  many  connected  chain.s,  winch,  by  starling  from  some 
the  places  where  the  passage  over  the  chain  from  opposite  particular  point,  mav  be  traced  stretching  and  branching 
valleys  is  most  easily  cffecteil.  These  passages  or  pusses  continuously  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
are  termed  cois  in  the  AIps.;'or/r  in  thu  Pxrunecs,  and  per-  fallacy  of  such  pretended  continuity  is  evident  from  the 
m the  Jura.  They  are  also  called  gorges  or  defUes,  but  difference  in  (he  arrangement  as  described  by  different 
incorrectly,  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  coniraoled  )Nirt  of  writers.  The  truth  is,  that  mountains  ore  scattered  over 
a valley,  and  the  defile  a very  narrow  pas->age  at  the  foot  nf  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  greatest  confusion,  here  iso* 
the  muuntams  or  winding  among'.!  them.  I'he  ridgudinu  latod,  (here  in  groups  or  in  chains:  the  chains  being  in 
of  great  chains  is  also  irregular  in  breadth  as  well  as  height;  some  places  single  and  independent,  in  others  connected ; 
it  is  sometimes  very  narrow  and  sometimes  very  broad,  and  in  one  place  running  in  parallel  directioni,  iu  another  inter* 
in  some  places  spreads  out  into  what  is  termikl  table-land  secting.  crossing,  or  branching  off  at  different  angles;  in 
(Latigfleld  in  Norway ).  Table-lands,  or  plaleaus,  are  how*  some  casea  completely  enclosing  a certain  extent  of  country 
ever  not  alw*ays  of  this  terrace  form;  they  are  not  unfro*  to  as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfaot  basin,  in  othera  only 
quently  aunk,  if  we  may  so  say,  into  the  broad  summit  of  partially  enclosing  a space.  In  one  eouniry  the  mountains 
the  ridge,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences  and  are  set  in  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  its  coasts,  and  in  the 
peaks.  Table-land  is  also  sometimes  ascvmled  by  gentle  direolioii  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  country;  in  an* 
acclivities  without  any  appearance  of  mountains.  other,  they  are  sot  across  the  country.  In  fact,  the  ohaint 

The  valleys  which  are  siiuaicd  between  the  parallel  are  observed  to  bo  in  all  possible  directions,  both  ns 
rid^u.s  of  the  main  rlinin  arc  tcrmc<l  longitudinal  valleys;  regards  the  ]>oints  of  the  compass  and  thu  trending  of  the 
their  axis  and  consetiuently  ilio  principol  watercourse,  is  coast-linos.  Thus  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes  and  tlie 
nearly  parallel  to  the  tliroetion  of  the  chain.  Tlie  valley  of  Rocl^  Slountains  the  Appalachians  the  Ghouls  of  India, 
the  lihfiuc  above  the  lake  of  Genova,  iho  valley  of  the  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  there  is  very 
Magdalena  in  South  America,  &C.,  may  be  taken  as  exam*  little  conformity  between  tlio  direction  of  mountain-chains 
pies.  Two  things  have  been  remarked  in  longiludinol  val'  and  the  configuration  of  countries. 

leys;  first,  that  there  is  sometimes  so  perfect  a conformity  Mountains  have  a very  important  part  to  perform  in  the 
between  the  re*entering  angles  on  one  side  and  the  salient  general  economy  of  the  earth ; they  arrest  the  fleeting 
angles  on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  two  clouds,  whose  precipitated  waters  Uicy  store  up  in  their  in- 
sides into  contact,  they  would  perfectly  correspond,  so  as  to  terior  and  exhaustless  reservoirs,  whence  springs  are  con- 
leave  no  trace  of  thoir  having  been  separated ; and,  seooudly,  tinually  issuing,  which  unite  and  form  those  streams 
it  hos  been  observed,  that  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  that  fertilise  the  plains,  or,  coliccteil  into  mighty  rivors. 
the  centre  ridge  is  the  steepest.  Tliese  observations  are  true  favour  the  transport  of  oommodities  and  facilitate  the 
as  regards  many  places,  but  are  by  no  meant  to  be  received  intercourse  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  ron- 
01  universally  correct.  The  other  valleys,  xvhose  axes  form  tinenta.  The  influence  of  mountains  on  local  climate  is  all- 
various  aiiglcs  with  the  direction  of  the  great  chain,  are  the  1 powerful,  and  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  they 
principal  valleys  of  a country,  and  are  usually  designated  I lie  os  regards  the  sun’s  course,  their  height,  their  position 
W the  names  of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  through  them,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  their  proximity  to  or  remoteness 
llie  valleys  of  tho  tributary  sin-amv  w hirh  empty  themselves  from  the  sea,  the  winds  they  arrest  or  give  passage  to,  Slc. 
into  tho  rooin  rivers  are  called  lateral  vallevs.  The  terras  Mountains  have  moreover  a climate  of  their  own,  or  i&thor 
upper  and  lower  valley  are  someuni(T!<  used  to  denote  the  a great  variety  of  climates.  Thus  in  ascending  from  tho  sea 
parts  of  a valley  as  they  he  along  the  logher  or  lower  part  towards  the  summit  of  the  Andos,  every  kiud  of  climate  is 
of  a river's  cnur«.  Such  then  are  the  parts  of  a regular  passed  through  us  completely  as  if  the  traveller  were  to 
chain  of  mountains,  but  wo  arc  not  to  sujiposc  that  all  those  proceed  from  tho  couator  towards  the  pole.  At  an  eleva- 
great  elevations  to  which  we  give  tho  name  of  cltain  arc  lion  of  about  16,000  feet  on  the  Andes  under  the  etjuator,  wo 
thus  regularly  formod.  Mouniains  oro  someiimca  grouped,  reach  tho  limit  of  Mipctual  congelation;  and  mountains 
as  we  have  said,  so  as  to  present  no  appearuiicH  of  a chain  ; in  that  region  which  exceed  that  height  have  their  sura- 
aometimea  the  chains  run  parallel,  but  wholly  independent  rails  covert  with  eternal  snow.  Tho  line  of  perpetual  cun- 
of  each  other;  in  some  cases  they  radiate  from  a common  gelation  is  howeverfar  from  being  parallel  with  the  general 
centre  or  nucleus.  Indeed  nothing  «au  woU  be  more  irro*  surfkce  of  the  earth.  It  approaches  that  surfaco  a.s  it  ad- 
gular  than  the  arrangement  of  mountains,  and  they  differ  vanc»  towards  the  poles,  but  the  laws  ▼bmh  determine 
as  much  in  height,  steepness,  and  particular  appearance,  this  line  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  [Climatk.J 
By  some  (Beramannl  it  has  bMo  imagined  that  in  ebaina  Tho  limits  of  perpetual  congelation,  as  aaoertained  from 
running  north  ami  south  the  western  alope  is  the  most  Uie  stability  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  are  subject  to  vary 
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vitli  the  parli<-ular  nxpecl  of  ibc  mountains  aitd  otlior  local  i 
cin’ura»tanc<‘R.  Thua,  generally  speaking,  the  snowline  is 
hi({hest  un  the  south  »itlu  of  mountains  in  the  northern  | 
liemispherc,  and  ricf  rersti:  hut  this  is  not  alnayt  the  | 
case;  and  according  to  M.  Jaquemunt,  the  line  of  perpetual  < 
snow  i^  much  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
aide  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Mr.  Pciilland  states  that  ’ 
the  limit  of  jierpelual  snow  is  at  an  elevation  of  15.H00  feet  j 
on  the  mountains  of  Vileanota  in  South  America,  which  are  | 
as  far  south  as  )4^3^^ 

The  fact  of  the  cold  increasing  as  wc  ascend  mountains 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  plains;  nevertheless  the  parti-! 
eular  aspect  of  various  parts  of  mountains  as  regards  the  I 
sun,  and  the  conformation  of  the  higher  valleys,  greatly  ! 
modify  the  cold  of  particular  places;  and  n much  greater  ^ 
iieat  is  sometimes  experienced  in  a high  valley  than  is  felt 
in  one  much  lower  down.  To  this  circumstance  is  duo  in 
j»rt  the  seeming  anomalies  that  are  met  with  in  the  habita-  j 
tiun  of  plants,  many  being  found  at  heights  where  they  | 
would  he  little  expected.  I 

Though  mountains  arc  such  striking  objects,  and,  when  * 
contem^ated  only  with  respect  to  their  absolute  elevation  j 
aboix}  the  sea,  appear  to  be  enormous  protuberances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  they  are  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  | 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe.  The  habilablc  parts  of  i 
Che  earth,  at  least  those  where  population  is  most  dense,  I 
and  in  which  human  industry  is  most  concentrated,  all  lie  ' 
Within  a few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  which  may  lie  re-  ' 
garded  as  a part  of  the  true  surface  of  tho  sphere.  Rut 
■even  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  is  about 
five  miles,  is  only  about  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  In  hooks  of  travels  we  often  find  the 
-distance  mentioned  at  which  a particular  mountain  is  vi- 
sible. As  assertions  of  this  kind  arc  sometimes  loosely 
■made,  the  following  rule  will  sen-e  for  roughly  estimating 
tho  distance  at  which  a mountain  of  known  height  can  be 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere:  multiply  the  square 
<root  of  the  height  of  tho  mountain  in  feet  by  1*2247;  the 
qiroduct  will  be  the  distance  in  miles  at  w hich  the  mountain 
js  visible. 

With  regard  to  the  lieights  of  mountains  it  may  be  ob- 
werred  that  thoy  vary  consi<lerably.  Some  authors  however 
regard  every  eminence  below  one  thousand  feet  as  a hill. 
8ince  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  atlmcasure- 
snent  of  heights,  there  are  few  mountains  of  any  importance,  j 
in  Europe  at  least,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  now 
iuiown  and  registered.  A list  of  tho  princiMl  mountain 
heights  on  the  globe  would  fill  a volume.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  give  the  heights  of  tho  principal  peaks  of 
some  of  tlie  more  important  chains. 

Europe. — Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  16,r>6S  feet : Mont  Perdu, 
Pyrenee#,  11,2^13;  Monte  Como,  Apennines,  9523;  Loro- 
nitx,  Carnathians,  79C2;  Sneehetta,  Dovreflcld,  Norway, 
ttl22;  Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  11,678;  Mont 
Mezin,  Cevennes,  France,  C567  ; Puy  de  Sanci,  Auvergne, 
France,  G20l>;  yEtna,  Sicily,  10,870;  Olympus,  Greece, 
0754;  Vesuvius,  39.12. 

Dhawalagiri,  28,077;  Jewahir,  25,747.  These  two 
are  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Mowna  Koa,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 15,988  ; Ophir,  Sumatra,  1.3,840;  Egmont,  Now 
Zealand,  11,430;  Italitskoi,  Altaian  chain,  10.735;  Ararat, 
Armenia,  17,260;  Arjish,  Anatolia,  10,000?;  Olympus, 
Anatolia,  6500  ; Lebanon,  Palestine,  9600 ; AwaUka,  a 
wolcano  in  Karotchatka,  12,000  feet. 

Africa. — Geesh,  in  Abyssinia,  15,000?;  Peak  of  Teyde, 
Teiieriffe,  a volcano,  12,180;  highest  peak  of  Allas  chain, 
32,000,  and  perhaps  more. 

America. — Nevado  di  Sorato,  25,250;  Illimani  (the  richest 
mountain  of  Peru),  24,450;  Chimboracn,  Andes,  2 1,600; 
Antitana.  19,136;  Cotopaxi,  18,867;  Pichinca,  15,931; 
PopocMepell,  Mexico,  17,720:  the  lost  four  are  volcanoes. 
Rooky  mountains,  11,000;  Mount  Washington,  Appala- 
chians, 6650. 

For  the  details  of  particular  chains  and  remarkable 
mountains  and  volcanoes  see  ihuir  several  names. 

MOUNT  SORREU  [Lrickstbhshire.1 
MOURZUCK.  [Fbzzan.] 

MOUSE.  {^Muhioa.] 

MOVEMENT,  in  Music,  a detached  and  independent 
portion  of  a composition.  Symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
lenaua,  vocal  pieces  of  v-arioua  kinds,  &c.,  arc  divided  into 


portions  commonly  differing  from  each  other  in  time  os  well 
as  in  key,  and  every  such  portion  is  called  a movement. 
Thus,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  con'^ists  of  five 
movements,  viz..  1.  a Country  Scene;  2,  The  Rivulet; 
3.  Tlic  Village  Dance;  4,  Tlie  Storm;  5,  as  ^ ftvalc,Thv 
Shepherd's  Song. 

MOVING  FORCE  may  he  define<l  as  force  considered 
with  reference  to  the  momentum  it  produces,  in  like  manner 
as  accelerating  force  means  force  coiisiilered  as  the  cause  uf 
acceleration.  Imagine  a bullet,  with  a feather  tightly  fas- 
tened to  it.  thrown  from  the  hand  into  a vacuous  space. 
The  action  of  the  earth  will  caut^e  a parabola  to  he  described 
[Projectiles];  and  os  the  feather  must  move  with  the 
bullet,  all  the  alterations  of  velocity  (accelerations  or  retard- 
ations) which  take  place  in  the  one  aUo  take  place  in  the 
other.  All  forces  llicn.  so  far  a.s  they  are  estimated  by  the 
accelerations  they  protluce.  arc  the  same  in  both  cases. 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  masses  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. we  see  that  very  different  degrees  of  pressure  must 
be  applied  througlwut  tbo  same  time  to  produce  the  velocity 
at  starting,  and  the  action  of  the  earth  applies  verydiffercnl 
degrees  of  pressure  to  the  two. 

Moving  force  is  applieil  to  tho  cause  of  Moxientvm,  in 
the  same  sense  as  accelerating  force  to  the  cause  uf  accele- 
ration. Apply  continued  ])roisurc  to  a weight  of  ten  pounds, 
such  as  will  in  one  second  produce  a velocity  of  80  Icel  per 
second  ; apply  another  pressure  to  a weight  of  seven  |iounds. 
such  at  will  also  in  one  second  produce  a velocity  of  50  feet 
per  second:  tho  momenta  produced  in  one  second  arc  then 
as  10  X 80  to  7 X 50,  or  as  8UU  to  350;  and  the  moving 
forces  are  said  to  he  in  this  proportion.  Tlie  following 
equation  is  made  the  measure: — 

Moving  force  s=  mass  x accelerating  force ; 

but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  a unit  of  acceleration 
produced  in  a unit  of  mass  shall  require  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  moving  force.  [Mass  ; 
MoMINTtTM.] 

The  connection  of  momentum  and  acceleration  are  de- 
veloped in  Velocity  and  Virtual  Velocities.  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  the  young  student  in  mechanics  that 
accelerating  force  is  a mathematical  abstraction,  the  con- 
ditions of  all  problems  which  actually  occur  introducing 
as  data  not  accelerating  forces,  but  moving  forces.  Owing 
however  to  the  problems  which  usually  come  earliest  in  me- 
chanical treatises  containing  only  accelerating  forces  among 
their  data,  or  given  laws  of  acceleration  without  reference  to 
the  masses  in  which  acceleration  i.s  produced,  or  the  pressures 
which  produce  them,  the  learner  is  not  sufliciently  reminded 
of  this. 

MOWBRAY.  SIR  ROGER  DE.  of  Banibougle,  eon 
of  Geoffrey  de  Moubray,  lord  justiciar  of  Dithian  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Roger  was  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland  from  1319  to  1321 ; when,  having  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  King  Robert  Biiice,  he  was  seized  and 
put  in  prison.  He  died  here  before  trial:  but,  notwith- 
standing. process  was  led  against  him,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  his  dead  body.  (Fordun,  xiii.  I.) 

MOXA,  a word  of  uncertain  origin,  signifying  any 
substance  whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  This  method  was 
early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  the  Portuguese ; but 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  revived  by  the  French 
Bui^oons  during  the  Egyptian  campaign.  The  substance 
employed  by  the  Cliinese  is  formed  of  the  downy  covering 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Moxa  (De  Candolle) ; hut  the 
down  of  many  other  plants,  or  the  pith,  may  be  used.  The 
stalk  containing  the  pith  of  tho  common  sun-flower  (Helian- 
thus  annuus)  is  a very  convenient  means,  when  the  prepared 
moxas  cannot  ho  procured.  Those  used  in  Britain  arc  all 
imported  from  France,  and  generally  consist  either  of  a 
pyramidal  or  cylindrical  roll"  of  linen,  which  is  mostly 
steeped  in  a solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  iiotBss.  The 
size  of  this  is  generally  about  eight  lines  hign,  and  from 
four  to  five  broad.  It  is  ignited  ot  the  one  end.  and  the 
combustion  gradually  extends  lu  the  other.  This  differs 
from  the  actual  cautery  by  means  uf  a rod-hot  iron,  in  as 
much  as  the  latter  produces  imroofliatelv  its  mnximnro  of 
effect,  which  progressively  diminishes,  while  in  the  ease  of 
the  moxs  the  beat  gradually  increases,  and  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  It  is 
also  different  from  a blister,  both  lu  its  mode  of  action  and 
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ir.  the  stage  of  a disease  m which  it  may  be  most  advan> 
tageously  applied.  The  general  .principles  which  should 
regulate  the  use  of  blisters  having  been  already  explained 
[BLisTtRl  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  actual 
cautery  [Escharotics],  the  following  observations  refer  to 
its  distinctive  oharmcteristics.  We  may  remark  that  the  pain 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  indeed  less  than  often 
attonds  blUters,  and  that  it  is  often  borne  by  females  and 
children,  or  at  least  boys,  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Besides  the  secondary  effects  of  the  local  application, 
which,  being  of  a counter-irritative  kind,  are  common  to 
blisiers  and  moxa,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
additional  influence  of  a certain  amount  of  caloric.  ' Caloric, 
applied  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  appropriate 
restrictions,  stimulates  in  a powerful  manner  the  capillary 
\*estels,  causing  them  to  ctintract  their  diameters,  and  to 
circulate  their  blood  with  greater  velocity ; and,  either  by 
this  action  on  the  capillaries,  or  by  a direct  one  on  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  part,  it  has  also  the  power  of  exciting  (he 
function  of  the  absorbents  in  a remarkable  manner.  The 
direct  effects  of  moxa  are  seldom,  if  ever,  conflno<l  to  the 
skin  ; and  if  the  mo.xa  he  applied,  through  the  medium  of 
a needle,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  propagate  its  influence 
to  any  depth.  The  benefleial  influence  of  moxa,  in  reliev- 
ing or  curing  disease,  apparently  depends  on  its  tonic  action 
over  absorption  and  capillary  circulation.  Hence  it  should 
be  employes!  in  those  cases  only  in  which  (here  exists  a 
stale  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  and  a consequent  relarda-  i 
lion  of  their  circulation,  and  a diminution  of  absorption;  : 
and  invariably  avoided  wherever  there  is  increased  action 
or  active  inflammation.' 

To  hold  the  moxa  over  the  part  affooted,  an  instrument 
has  been  invented,  but  a portion  of  silver-wire  formed  into 
a loop,  surrounding  the  cylinder  near  the  base,  is  sufficient. 
The  moxa  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  ‘ It  may  be 
used  so  as  not  to  cause  any  injury ; in  a greater  degree,  so 
as  to  prodiire  vesication  ; ann  in  a still  greater  degree,  an 
eschar,  which  may  be  either  deep  or  superficial ; or  it  may 
be  employed  with  the  acupuncture  neMle.'  In  the  first 
form,  it  is  burnt  near,  hut  not  in  contact  with,  (he  part 
affected,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  healing  indolent 
ulcers;  it  generally  requires  to  be  applied  onco  a day.  It 
is  oven  us^  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eve  with 
very  good  effect.  In  the  second  form  it  is  also  to  ()e  held 
near  the  skin,  and  continued  till  a blister  results.  In  tic 
douloureux  of  very  Kuperficial  nerves  this  Ls  sometimes 
beneficial.  The  third  mode  is  the  most  common,  and  for 
this  the  part  to  which  the  moxa  is  intended  to  be  applied  is 
marked  out,  and  the  moxa  being  surrounded  with  a piece 
of  rard-papcr,  which  has  been  moistened  wiih  a solution  of 
common  salt,  to  protect  the  adjacent  skin,  tlio  moxa  is 
ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  the  combustion  increased,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a blow-pipe.  For  the  cure  of  obsti- 
nate sciatica  and  dccp-seatcil  diseases  of  the  joints  a fre- 
quent repetition  of  tlic  moxa  mav  bo  ri'quired,  but  it  seldom 
fails  to  give  relief.  * When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
noodle  ore  used  together,  a moxa  of  a proper  size  is  to  be 
perforated  by  a needle  of  such  a length  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  reach  the  seat  of  t he  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  as  to  keep  the  moxa 
about  one  incli  from  it.  The  needle  is  then  introduced,  and 
the  moxa  is  now  put  in  a state  of  combustion,  and  the 
heat  discngage<l  from  it  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
and  thcncc  conroyetl  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  [.\cupunc- 
TCRE.]  When  the  pain  from  the  third  mode  of  applying 
the  moxa  is  very  great,  a Hnsced-roca!  poultice  will  generally 
mitigate  it. 

Prejudice  against  this  remedy,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
severity,  has  prevented  its  being  extensively  usm,  but 
almost  all  practitioners  who  have  made  trial  of  it  can  attest 
its  efficacy.  It  will  rarely  be  had  recourse  to,  except  in 
cases  of  a neuralgic  or  paralytic  kind  of  such  obstinacy  or 
painfulness  a.s  to  justify  (he  measure;  but  in  such  diseases 
it  should  not  be  overlooked.  (Wallace,  On  the  Action  qf 
Moxa.) 

MOZ.\MBIQUB,  the  Town  of,  is  the  principal  seltle- 
tnenl  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat.  and  40*  43^  E.  long.  Tlio 
harbour  is  formefl  by  a deep  inlet  of  (ha  sea,  I1m>  miles  and 
a lialf  broad  and  six  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
three  considerable  rivers.  At  the  entrance  are  three  small 
islands,  whicli.  together  with  reefs  and  shoaU,  render  the 
anchorage  perfectly  safe  in  the  wont  weather.  Of  thc^e 
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islands,  that  of  Mosambique,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
formed  of  coral,  is  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one 
mile  and  a half  long.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  other  two  islands,  8.  George 
to  the  northward  and  8.  logo  to  the  souihwanl,  lie  opposite 
to  one  another,  nearly  three  miles  outside  that  of  Mozam- 
bique; they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  with- 
out inhabitants. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
the  fort  of  S.  SebastiaS,  which  was  erected  soon  afler  the 
Portuguese  took  the  place.  Though  much  neglected,  it  is 
i still  a strong  fortification  and  capable  of  making  a formida- 
ble resistance.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts  one  of 
which  is  built  at  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  island.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  (he  houses  arc  gcncraily 
lofty  and  well  constructed.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  a large  square,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
is  a long  and  commodious  stone  wharf,  built  on  arches, 
stretching  out  from  the  shore  almost  to  low-watermark,  ami 
affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats.  On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.  The 
palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building,  apparently  of  great 
age,  with  a flat  leaden  roof  and  a large  square  court  in  iho 
centre.  The  city  takes  up  one  half  of  the  island,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  inhabiteil  by  coloured  people, 
whose  small  bamboo  huts,  placed  in  the  most  irregular 
order,  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  stone  buildings  of 
the  Portiiguesu  and  their  regular  streets.  Tlie  country 
surrounding  the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  uncultivated, 
except  along  the  northern  shores  opposite  Mozambique, 
where  extensive  tracts  of  ground  are  under  cultivation  nnd 
supply  food  for  the  maintenanre  of  the  population.  Uico 
and  other  provisions  are  also  imported  by  the  Arabs. 

The  population,  amounting  tn  about  6000,  ciinsists  of  a 
small  number  of  Portuguese,  and  a larger  number  of  Canu- 
reens,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  Gua 
and  (he  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a cunsiilerable  number  of  Banyans  from  Hin- 
dustan. but  the  froo  coloured  people  and  the  slaves  constitute 
(be  bulk  of  (he  population.  The  commerce  of  Mozainbiquu 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  in  recent  timcii  it  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Brazil.  In  addition 
to  slaves,  only  a small  quantity  of  ivoiy,  gold  dust,  and  a 
few  articles  smaller  value  were  sent  abroad. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  dc  Gama  in  1498, 
who  at  first  was  reccivcil  in  a friendly  manner,  but  became 
an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  ho  wa.s  a 
Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could  obtain  tho 
requisite  necessaries  and  a pilot.  The  town  was  taken  in 
1506  by  Tristan  da  Ciinha  and  Albuquerque,  and  as  most 
of  the  commercial  places  of  that  coast  experienced  the  same 
fate  about  that  lime,  Mozambique  became  the  centre  of 
(he  Portuguese  posscHsions  in  those  seas,  and  the  scat  of  a 
viceroy,  to  w hom  all  other  governors  in  Africa  were  subordi- 
nate. As  long  os  tho  Portuguese  remained  in  pas$oi<siun  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India.  Mozambitiuo  and  tho 
other  settlements  on  tho  coo-sl  were  in  a (lounshing  state, 
but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  soventoenth  t^entury,  and 
have  coiitinue<l  to  decline  over  since.  Thu  governor  of 
Mozambique  has  still  tho  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
Portuguese  settlements  from  CapelXdgado  on  the  nortli  to 
Dalagoa  Bay  on  (he  south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in 
oillcc,  and  is  then  promote<l  *o  tome  other  government. 

(Owen's  Narratii'C  of  Vvyagex  to  ex^ylort  the  Shorei  of 
4frifa,  Arabia,  ami  Maiiagatcar;  and  Prior’s  Voyage 
along  the  Eantem  Coast  of  ^ift-ira.) 

UroZAMBIQUE.  THE  COXST  OF,  is  a term  used  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10*  41'  S.  lat-  and 
40*  34'  E.  long.)  on  the  north,  and  tho  northern  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  (17*  30'  S.  lit.  and  33*  E.  long.) 
on  the  south,  constituting  tho  western  side  of  the  wide 
strait  by  which  tho  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  Africa,  and  which  is  called  theChannel  of 
Mozambique. 

Though  this  country  liesalonga  sea  frequently  navigated 
by  vessels  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Chough  the  Portu- 
guese have  had  settlements  on  it  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, the  country  is  very  little  known  as  roganls  its  prin- 
cipal features,  with  the  exception  of  (he  coiii.l-line.  which 
wras  surveyed  by  British  officers  in  1823  and  1821.  The 
Purtuguese  bate  several  forts  along  this  coavt,  but  their 
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ftuthorily  h&rdly  anywhere  extends  more  than  ten  miles  in* 
land,  and  in  many  places  it  is  not  even  acknowledged  on 
the  shores.  Tliu  interior  U inhabited  by  a peaceful  but 
powerful  and  bravo  notion,  the  Makawa*,  who  maintain  a 
commercial  inlercourso  with  the  Porluguese,  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  visit  their  country. 

The  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a shore  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  com- 
post of  sand.  This  strip  of  elevated  ground  seems  to  bo 
of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a plain  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
is  a morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is 
iin|>assibIo,  being  covered  with  gnus  nearly  six  feet  above 
the  water.  Between  it  and  the  sand-hills  is  a narrow  strip 
of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along  the  course  of 
tho  numerous  rivers  the  country  U higher  and  drier;  it  is 
also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea* 
shore  trees  arc  scarce,  and  grow  principally  on  the  water's 
e<ige.  It  is  nut  known  how  far  the  morass  extends  inland, 
but  aliout  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  intersected 
with  extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hills  which 
constitute  the  eastern  border  of  the  table*land  of  southern 
Africa  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  about  180 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  is  the  only  place  in  which 
their  situation  is  known.  Vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
perceive  no  mountains  on  the  continent 

The  sea  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered 
very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  arc  lost. 
For  a space  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  it  is  lineil  by  shoals  on 
which  rise  several  small  islands;  some  of  them  consist  of 
dry  sand,  and  are  bare,  whilst  others  are  well  wooded.  Most 
of  them  aro  coral  islands.  Tho  channel  which  divides  these 
islands  from  tho  continent  has  gencrallv  deep  watcM*.  Thu 
sea  east  of  tho  shoaU  is  nearly  everywliere  unfathomable. 
Tlic  most  remarkable  of  theso  islands  are  Fuego  or  Fogo, 
M:ifamu<lo,  and  St.  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated  south 
of  Mozambique:  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape 
Delgado  are  the  Querimba  islands,  which  are  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  low  and  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs 
extending  seaward,  and  rising  abruptly  from  an  immense 
depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  vessels  being  sheltered  by  the  mainland  to  the 
westward,  and  in  every  other  direction  by  islands  and  reefs, 
so  as  to  afford  security  to  vessels  in  the  heaviest  gales.  The 
beat  harbour  is  formt.il  by  the  islands  Ibo  and  Matarao.  Ibo 
and  Querimba  are  the  only  inhabited  ilands. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  rainy  and  dry  aeasons.  The  rains  commence  in 
November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  arc 
abundant,  and  the  country  along  the  rivers  is  then  over- 
lluwcd  to  a distance  of  several  miles.  The  heat  in  summer 
being  very  great  and  the  country  not  well  drainctl,  the 
numerous  swamps  render  nearly  the  whole  coast  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans,  who  are  not  inured  to  tho 
climate. 

Tlie  country  Is  rich  in  productions.  The  grains  which 
are  cultivated  aro  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  a small  quantity 
of  wheal ; the  roost  common  vegetables  arc  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  tomatas,  pump- 
kins, and  cucumbers.  The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes, 
oranges,  limes,  acaioa-applcs,  custanl-appics,  pineapples, 
guavas,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Different  kinds  of  pimento 
arc  als<j  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all  the 
coral-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  goats, 
are  numerous.  The  e.vport-s  arc  ivory,  the  tusks  of  the  hip- 
TOpotamuB,  gold-dust,  coUimbo-root,  gums,  and  some  amber. 
Formerly  a great  number  of  slaves  were  exporte*!. 

The  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  niatnlain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Delgado.  Tlie  most  northern  is  Ibo  (12®  20' S.  lat. 
anu  40®  30'  E.  long.),  tho  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Querimba  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not 
ap}>car  to  be  a place  of  trade.  Farther  south  is  Pomba, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast,  the  en- 
trance being  a channel  between  two  rocky  points,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  across ; but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens 
is  nine  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  has  sufficient  water  for 
the  largest  ships.  This  place  has  some  trade.  Near  15®  S. 
lat.  arc  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbours,  Port  Cun- 
duoia.  Port  Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the 
second  U used  for  commercial  purposes. 


The  most  southeru  Portuguese  settlement  on  this  coast  is 
Quilimano,  built  on  tho  northern  bank  of  the  nurtliem 
branch  of  tho  river  Zambesi,  which  branch  is  likewise  called 
Quilimano.  ll  is  about  eight  miles  fVom  the  sea.  Tho 
river  at  its  entrance  is  a mue  broad,  and  immediately  in- 
creases in  width  considerably.  The  place  contains  only 
thirty-two  houses,  built  of  brick,  which  arc  inhabited  by  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  a great  number  of 
huts  for  the  slaves.  The  population  is  about  2ttOU.  7*lie 
trade  in  slaves  was  considurable  till  very  recently.  Bosidua 
rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  gold  and  silver. 

(Owen’s  Sarrativ^  qf  Voyogtt  to  .{/hea,  Arabia,  oitJ 
^fatiagascar ; and  Prior's  J ’oyage  along  the  Eattern  Count 
of  Africa.) 

MOZ.\MBIQUE,  THE  CHANNEL  OF.  divides  Ibo 
island  of  Mada^car  fVom  the  continent  of  Africa,  wash- 
ing the  western  shores  of  tho  island  and  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique. Opposite  the  town  ia  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  but  even  here  its  width  is  250  miles.  Tlie  length 
of  the  channel,  between  12‘'  and  25®  45' S.  lat.,  may  bo 
about  a thousand  miles.  Towards  its  northern  extremity 
are  the  Comoro  Islands.  [Comoro  Islands.]  Along  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  shoals  with  several  low 
coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  shore  several  rocky 
islands,  but  only  a few  small  islands  occur  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  The  shores  of  Madagascar  arc  tolerably  high, 
but  those  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  are  all  low.  The 
depth  of  water  is  very  considerable,  it  being  impossible  in 
many  places  to  gut  soundings  close  to  the  shore  on  the  side 
of  Madagascar,  or  close  to  the  shoals  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  channel  is  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound  to  the 
East  Indies,  as  it  affonls  at  certain  seasons  a mnro  speedy 
pa.<^ge  than  any  other  course ; this  however  <lepeniU  on 
the  iiioiihoons,  or  |iorio<hcal  winds,  for  the  current  always 
sets  in  the  same  direction,  which  U southward,  and  with  con- 
siderable force.  From  Aiiril  to  November  the  souih-casz 
monsoon  prevails,  the  winds  blowing  from  south-west,  we>t, 
south-east,  and  east-south-east  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  November  (he  nortli-cast 
monsoon  is  experienced  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
channel  near  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  in  tho  course  of  that 
month  it  proceeds  farther  south,  and  about  the  end  of  it 
reaches  St.  Augustin’s  Bay.  But  it  does  not  extend  farther, 
the  sea  south  or  a line  drawn  from  St.  Au^stin’s  Bay  in  Ma- 
dagascar to  the  Bazaruta  Istand.i  near  the  coast  of  Sufala 
being  all  tho  year  round  under  tho  dominion  of  the  south- 
east monsoon,  or  rather  trade-wind.  According  to  the  pre- 
valence of  these  monsoons,  vessels  going  to  and  coming  from 
India  frcqucnilv  pass  through  this  channel.  It  ia  also  occa- 
sionally visited  by  whalers,  as  the  black  whale,  which  fields 
the  spermaceti,  is  very  abundant  in  these  seas.  \Vatur- 
spouls  arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  os  well  as  in  somo  parts 
of  the  Indian  Sea  towards  its  eastern  border. 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyagrt  to  explore  the  Shoree 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  Prior’s  Voyage  along 
the  Rittern  Coast  if  Mrica,) 

MOZART.  JOHANN-CHRYSO'STOMUS-WOLF- 
GANG-GOTTLIEB,  was  born  at  Salzburg.  January  17, 
175€.  His  father,  I^copold,  the  son  of  a bookbinder,  was 
sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  prince-orchbishop  of  Salz- 
burg. and  employed  the  hours  not  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  teaching  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  and 
also  in  giving  lessons  on  tho  violin.  Ilia  Vudimchule,  a 
work  in  quarto,  published  at  Augsburg,  in  I7G9,  was  much 
esteemed  in  its  day,  and  may  still  liv  profitably  read  by 
scieiuific  students.  He  marricil  Anna-Maria  Pertl,  and 
what  has  been  poinletlly  noticed  hy  M.  SchlictLgi'uU(whusc 
Necrology  has  proved  highly  useful  to  us  in  the  present 
instance),  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  altogether  unworthy 
of  remark  by  those  who  investigate  mural  and  physical 
causes  and  effects,  namely,  that  this  couple,  Ihu  parents  of 
one  so  admirably  organised  for  creating  beautiful  har- 
monies, were  distinguished  by  personal  beauty  of  tho  rarest 
kind.  They  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  when 
but  a few  months  old,  except  the  subject  of  (his  notice  and 
a sister  four  years  his  senior.  The  latter  received  instruc- 
tions on  the  harpsichord  from  her  fatlier  when  her  brother 
had  scarcely  completed  his  third  year,  and  at  that  early 
period  the  child  evinced  in  the  most  deckled  manner  the 
pleasure  afforded  him  by  combined  sounds,  as  well  as  his 
aptitude  for  music  generally.  His  amusement  was  to  seek 
out  thinis  on  this  instrument,  and  hii  success  was  fuUowed 
by  the  strongest  demoDsUatioos  of  iulantilc  joy. 
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When  the  young  Mnsert  was  four  years  old,  hit  iWther, 
hardly  in  earnest,  taught  him  a few  cosy  minuets  and 
simple  lessons,  uarh  of  which  he  learnt  m about  half  an 
hour.  In  leas  than  two  years  more  appeared  the  first  dawn 
of  his  talent  for  composition ; he  invented  short  pieces  of 
music,  which  his  father  noted  down;  but  it  is  To  be  re* 
gretted  that  nut  one  of  those  curiosities  was  preserved. 
That  great  sensibility  which  almost  invariably  U a concomi- 
tant of  genius,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  was  apparent 
from  the  moment  he  could  express  himself.  ‘ Do  you  love 
me  ?'  was  a question  be  frequently  put  to  those  about  him  ; 
and  when  he  was  ironically  answered  in  the  negative,  his 
tears  began  to  flow.  In  all  his  pursuits  his  ardour  was  ex- 
traordinary. 'While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the 
marks  of  his  calculatinna  And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state,*  says  tho  author  of  liis  Memoir  in  Thf  Oallery  c\f 
PortrxiiiM,  * what  we  believe  has  never  yet  appeared  in 
print — that  his  talent  for  the  science  of  numbers  was  only 
inferior  to  that  for  music:  had  he  not  been  distinguislicd 
by  genius  of  a highor  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calcu- 
lating powers  would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
bring  him  into  general  notice.’ 

Not  long  after  ho  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  the  child 
excited  the  astonishment  of  his  father  by  tho  production  of 
a harpsichord  concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written, 
and  wholly  unobjectionable,  except  that  it  contained  too 
many  difficult  passages.  Tho  opj>i*arancc  of  such  a pheno- 
menon (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been  viewed)  deter- 
mined the  father  to  let  tho  youthful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
sonic  of  the  German  courts.  He  first  took  him  to  Munich, 
whore  the  elector  rccoiveil  him  and  his  family  with  every 
kind  of  encouragement.  In  17ti2  tho  party  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  performed  before  the  emprror  ^*rancis  I.,  who 
Was  not  less  pleaseil  by  the  vivacity  of  the  boy  than  amazed 
by  his  powers  In  tho  following  year  tho  Mozart  family 
made  an  extensive  European  tour:  in  Paris  they  resided 
many  months,  where  the  youthful  wonder  performed  on  the 
organ  in  tho  Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  the  whole  court. 
There  the  party  gave  public  concerts,  and  in  that  city,  in 
the  same  year,  Moziu-t  published  liU  two  first  works,  when 
he  had  not  finished  his  eighth  ycarf 

In  irtt4  the  Mozarts  arrived  in  London,  and  remained 
till  the  summer  of  1 765.  * Here,'  says  the  above-mentioned 
memoir,  ‘the  boy  exhibited  Ins  talents  before  the  rojal 
family,  and  underwent  more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which 
he  had  been  before  exposed,  through  which  he  passet]  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  did  ho  uxcite 
in  this  country,  that  the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington  drew  up 
an  account  his  extraordinary  porfonaances.  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  declared  by  tho  council 
of  that  bo<]y  to  bo  sufficiently  imix)rtant  to  be  printed  in  the 
Philnsni^himl  Trnnuxctiom^  in  the  60th  volume  of  which  it 
appears.’  And  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  same  work,  Dr. 
Bnriioy  remarks: — 'Of  Mozart’s  infiint  attempts  at  music 
I was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  conversation  of 
his  father,  who,  though  on  intelligent  man,  whose  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to 
music,  confessed  himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive 
improvements  of  his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  pars  of  age  I was  frcoueiitly  convince*! 
of  his  great  knowle*lgu  in  cotnpositton  by  his  writings ; and 
that  his  invention,  tosto,  ro  idulaiion,  and  execution  in  ex- 
temporary playing,  were  such  as  few  professors  are  possessed 
of  at  forty  years  of  age.’  During  this  residence  in  our  metro- 
polis, ho  comjiosed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Groat  Britain.  The 
family  then  returned  to  the  Continent.  At  the  Hague, 
Mozart  published  six  more  aonatas.  The  party  now  paid  a 
second  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Salzburg  in  1 76t$. 
In  the  same  year  Moiart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
n..  crjmposeil  an  entire  opera,  La  which  was 

much  commeiuled  by  Hasse,  who  was  then  in  high  repute, 
and  by  Melastaaio,  but  it  never  was  publicly  ^rformed,  is 
how  unknown  either  as  a whole  or  in  part,  ana  probably  its 
chief  merit  was  of  a refativti  kind. 

In  1769  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg’s  concerts.  S<x>n 
after  be  went  with  his  fallier  to  Italy,  ami  at  Rome  gave  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  power  ho  possessed  of  fixing  his  atten- 
tion, and  of  memory,  by  noting  down  the  famous  .l/jVer«re  of 
Allegri,  after  his  return  from  the  pontifical  chajicl,  where  ho 
hndlicard  it  performed.  At  Bologna  he  was  introduced  to 


the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  who,  after  testing  tho'youth’s 
abilities,  became  one  of  hjs  w'armcst  admirers.  While  in 
that  city,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a member  of  the 
Acenderaia  Filormonica ; and  at  Romo  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At  Milan,  in  1770,  be 
wrote  and  brought  out  his  seconn  opera.  Mitridate,  wliich  was 
performed  twenty  nights  consocutivcly.  In  1773  appeared 
his  Lucio  Silla,  which  bad  twenty-six  successive  represen- 
tations. In  the  same  year  he  produced  other  works,  among 
which  were,  an  opera  buffa.  La  Jinia  Giardiniera,  two 
Masses  for  the  clUpel  of  tlie  elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  In 
1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  ho  com- 
posed tho  cantata  II  Re  Pattore ; and  fhom  that  period  till 
tho  year  1779  be  continued  to  labour  with  hU  pen,  though 
but  few  of  its  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a 
celebrity  at  all  equal  to  that  which  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions have  80  justly  acquire*!. 

In  November,  1779,  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the 
inhabitants  and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agrerablo 
to  him  ; and  now,  having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  ho 
exhibited  the  rare  example  of  one  who  had  been  astonish- 
ing as  a child,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  sangiiinu 
hopes,  and  become  proportionately  great  as  a roan.  ' In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  ho  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Madlle.  Constance  Weber,  a very  amiable  person,  and  an 
accomplished,  celebrated  actress,  to  whom  no  soon  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  was  courteously  declined  by  her 
mmily,  on  the  ground  that  hU  reputation  was  nut  then  suf- 
ficiently established.  Upon  this  he  composed  his  Idomeiien, 
in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  liis  command,  and, 
animate*!  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered  his 
heart,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his 
highest  effort : certainly  it  was  the  first  that  showed  his  ma- 
tured and  positive  strength.  Portions  of  it  oro  in  his  roo»t 
original  and  grandest  manner,  but  parts  show  that  he  had 
not  quite  emancipated  himself  from  (he  thraldom  of  custom. 
Some  of  the  airs,  though  far  superior  to  those  of  bis  con- 
temporaries, are  loo  mucli  in  tho  opera  stylo  tlien  prevailing, 
a style  now  become  nearly  obsolete ; and  when,  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  was  wi».hod  to  bring  out  Idomeneo  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  it  became  evident  that,  if  performed  as  originally 
written,  its  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  To  Madlle. 
Weber,  on  whom  the  composer's  affections  were  unalterably 
fixed,  was  assigned  the  principal  character  in  the  opera,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  author  acquired  by  his  work 
having  immediately  silenced  the  objections  of  Constance's 
family,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward  of  his  efi'orts.’ 
{Gallery  n/  Porlraiis.)  Tho  union  proved  a most  happy 
one:  in  his  wife  he  found  an  affectionate,  active,  zealous 
friend,  a useful  counsellor,  and.  when  his  health  began  to 
decline,  a patient,  uawearied,  devoted  attendant. 

In  1782  Mozart  |*vduce*l  Die  En{fuhruJig  aiu  d^m 
Serail  {VBnlictment  du  Serail).  It  was  at  a rehearsal  of 
thin  o{>cra  l^t  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  composer,  ' My  dour 
ilTozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ; it  has  too  many  notes.' 
‘1  beg  your  majesty’s  pardon,'  replied  Mozart,  with  bis 
characteristic  iiiiiepcudcacc,  ‘ there  are  precisely  as  many 
notes  os  are  necessary,  and  no  more.’  Joseph  said  nothing, 
though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  reply ; but  when  the 
opera  was  performed  and  beard  in  a perfect  slate,  he  loaded 
it  with  praise*.  Le  Soxze  di  Figaro,  the  libretto  of  which 
is  well  abridged  from  Beaumarchais’  admirable  comedy, 
was  produced  in  1786,  by  command  of  tho  oroperur,  ‘by 
whuHc  authority  alone  an  Italian  conspiracy  against  it  was 
suppressed.'  In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  Schaus- 
piel  Direktor  (director  of  the  comedy),  a short  opera,  |>os- 
sealing  little  merit. 

In  1787  appeared,  at  Prague,  the  che/-d'feuvre  o(  Vloiart, 
his  Don  Giocanni,  tho  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  from  tho  many  dramas  founded 
on  the  same  populsr  subject.  This  was  received  with  on- 
thusia.<im  by  the  Bohemians,  but  was  then  above  tbe  com- 
prehension of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer,  aware 
of  its  superiority,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prore  * caviare 
to  the  general,^  said—*  1 have  written  this  opera  to  please 
myself  and  my  friends.'  And  when  it  was  performed,  man 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  Academic  Royale  at 
Paris,  it  was  so  little  understood  on  tho  stage  and  in  the 
orcboslra,  that  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer,  exclaimed, 
' Don  Juan  a puru  incognito  il  I’opera.'  It  never  found  its 
way  to  our  Aiiglo-Itnliaii  stage  till  the  year  1»17,  ‘when  it 
was  |)orfurmed  in  a manner  tbot  surpassed  all  former  repre- 
seulalions,  and  has  never  since  been  equalled.  Tho  pro- 
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«luc(ion  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  King\  Theatre,  which  put 
ten  Uiouaand  pounds  into  the  lessee’s  pocket,  and  forms  an 
era  in  our  musical  history,  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by 
an  Italian  cabal,  that  but  for  the  coutbkc  and  perseverance 
of  the  director  of  that  season,  it  would  have  been  put  aside, 
even  after  all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  trouble  of  re- 
hearsing had  been  incurred.'  The  comic  opera  Con  fan 
tutte  was  composed  in  1 790 ; £>i>  Zauberjtote  (Mi*  Magic 
Flute)  in  1791,  for  M.  Schickaneder,  the  proprietor  of  a 
theatre  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the 
almost  incomprehensible  libretto;  and  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito  (abridged  from  Metastosio’s  beautiful  drama)  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II. 

Had  Mozart's  life  been  extended  but  a few  years  longer, 
he  would  hare  rcpeate<l  his  visit  to  this  country.  When  the 
spirite*!  and  liberal  Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  sym- 
pnonies  for  his  concerts,  and  to  repair  to  London  in  order  to 
siti>erintend  their  first  performance,  it  was  settled  that 
Muzart  sliould  succeed  tiis  illustrious  friend  thfrfoUowing 
year,  an  agreement  which  death  alone  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

Of  Mozart's  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  &Cn 
— of  bis  masses,  motets,  detached  vocal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — we  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a bare  list 
His  additional  accompaniments  to  The  Metnahy  which  ex- 
hibit such  knowledge  of  effert,  so  refined  a taste,  and 
withal  such  res|>ect  for  a composer  whom  ho  considered  the 

Sreatest  that  hod  ever  lived,  prove  that  it  is  possible  to 
tcornle  the  lily  and  odd  fragrance  to  the  violet.  They  were 
written  for  I ho  Baron  von  Swidten  in  1788;  and  we  may 
^'enturc  to  predict  that  this  masterpiece  of  H nd-Tt  will 
never  again  be  heard  unattended  by  these  invaluable  r,fn- 
tributions  of  a congenial  spirit. 

Tlio  last,  and.  taken  as  a whole,  the  most  sublime  work 
of  Mozart,  his  Bequiem,  was  written  on  his  dcalli-bed;  and 
haNing  been  left  in  rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to 
minor  detail.',  his  pupil,  Sussmayer,  filled  up  some  of  tbe 
accompaniments.  This  led,  a few  years  ago,  to  a dispute 
concerning  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  friend  of  the  latter 
having  claimed  ns  Siissmayer's  composition  tl}o  best  ports 
uf  the  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  tbe  claim  was  sup- 
poried,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  proved  unavaUing 
against  the  convincing  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  Itself^ 
and  the  controversy  can  never  be  successfully  renewerl.  A 
story  t(K)  that  an  anonymous  mysterious  sirannr  commis- 
sioncfl  Mozart  to  compose  the  Requiem,  raised  many  idle 
conjectures,  some  of  them  of  the  most  grossly  superstitious 
kind.  Tlie  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a share  of  genius 
and  such  exquisite  sensibility,  Nature  seems  to  have  tho  ught 
that  she  had  been  sufficiently  bountiful.  Physical  strength 
she  denied  him  : small  in  stature,  slight  in  construction, 
and  feeble  in  constitution,  he  wa.s  not  calculated  to  reach 
even  the  middle  period  of  life.  His  bcallb  gradually  de- 
clitied,  though  his  imagination  continued  in  full  vigour  to 
tho  last,  and  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in 
Vienna,  hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  on  the 
Sth  De^mbcr,  1 792.  He  left  a widow  end  two  sons  ' one 
of  tbe  latter  adopted  his  father’s  profession,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, still  living,  but  inherits  more  of  his  parent’s  goodness 
of  heart  than  of  his  talent.  Tlie  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Austrian  government,  at  Milan.  Mad.  Mozart, 
at  tho  expiration  of  many  years,  entered  again  into  the 
matrimonial  state  with  Baron  von  Niasen. 

* It  has  been  said  of  Mozart  that  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  his  art,  and  thst.  detached  from  this,  be  was 
little  better  than  a nonentity.  That  hU  thoughts  were  almost 
wholly  bent  on  music  was  not  a matter  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity.  Had  not  his  ill-remunerated  labours  occupied 
nearly  all  bis  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still  more 
limit^  than  they  weru,  for  a salary  of  less  than  a hundnjd 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  in 
come  he  had  to  depend  on.  But  his  acquirements  were  far 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  in  proof  of  which  we 
have  the  best  autbortty  for  saying — (we  quote  again,  and 
have  an  undeniable  right,  from  the  before-mentioned  me- 
moir)— that  once,  at  a court  masquciado  given  at  Vienna, 
Mozart  ap\ieared  as  a physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  which  not  only  an 
orquaiiiUncv  with  the  scvoral  languages  was  shown,  but 
great  discernment  of  character  aou  considerable  wi^  As- 
suming this  (communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Attwood, 


his  pupil  and  companion  on  tbe  oeeaiion)  to  be  true, 
he  could  not  have  been  a very  ignorant  man,  nor  always  a 
dull  one,  out  of  bis  profession.  But  still  stronger  evidence 
in  favour  of  bis  understanding  may  be  derived  from  bia 
works.  Thst  he  who,  in  bis  operas,  adapted  his  music  with 
such  felicity  to  the  different  persons  of  the  drama— who  re- 
presented the  passions  so  accurately— who  coloured  so 
taithfully— whose  music  is  so  expressive,  that  without  the 
aid  of  words  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  render  the  scene  intel- 
ligible—that  such  a man  should  not  have  been  endowed 
with  a high  order  of  intellect  is  hard  to  be  believed ; but 
that  his  understanding  should  bare  been  below  mediocrity 
is  incredible.’ 

MUCIUS.  [JciTirriAN’s  Lsoist.Anoif.1 

MUCUS.  'Hie  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Henle  of  Berlin 
{Ueber  Schlexm- und Eiter-Dildung,  iiiHufeland’s  Journ.  der 
fractiach.  Heilk,  1838),  have  determined  the  true  composi- 
tion of  this  substance,  which  bad  previously  presented  many 
qualities  that  appeared  anomalous.  He  has  proved  that  it 
is  composed  of  the  scales  or  cells  of  tho  epithelium,  which 
covers  alt  the  open  cavities  of  the  body  [Membranes, 
Mucous],  separated  and  suspeuded  in  a considerable  quan 
tity  of  watery  fluid. 

The  epithelium,  or  cuticular  covering  of  all  mucous  mem- 
branes, consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  minute  cells  ; and 
it  is  deposited  not  only  on  the  free  surfaces  of  tho  largo  open 
cavities,  but  is  continued  into  all  the  canals  and  ducts  of 
glands  that  open  on  the  mucous  membranes.  In  different 
situations  the  furm  of  the  epilbelium  cells  ^’a^ics  consider- 
ably ; in  some  parts  they  are  rounded,  or  polygonal  and 
flat,  adhering  to  each  other  in  a continued  membrane  by 
their  adjacent  edges;  in  others  they  have  a cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  and  arc  only  attached  to  the  mucout  mem- 
brane by  one  of  their  extremities;  in  others  they  have  also 
a cylindrical  or  conical  form,  and  their  free  margins  are 
beset  with  vibrating  cilim. 

By  tbo  contact  of  the  foreign  matters  to  which  all  (he 
mucous  membranes  are  exposed  in  tbe  performance  of  their 
functions,  or  by  other  processes,  the  e|)ithelium  cells  are 
constantly  being  removed,  and  their  place  is  as  constantly 
supplied  1^  the  formation  of  new  cells  from  the  surface 
beneath.  Thus  on  all  the  mucous  surfaces  a more  or  leas 
rapid  process  of  desquamation  and  reproduction  of  cuticle  is 
ever  going  on;  (he  superficial  layers  scaling  off,  tnd  deep 
layers  being  produced  in  a manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
in  which,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuticle  of  the  skin  (tbo 
epidermis)  is  removed,  fresh  layers  are  deposited  on  tbe 
inner  surface  to  replace  them  and  maintain  tue  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

Tbe  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  cells  thus  removed, 
not  in  dry  scales,  like  (bo  epidermis,  but  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  secreted  by  the  surface  of  (be 
mucous  mcmbrane,constitutes  healthy  mucus— a \ i&cid,  ropy, 
transparent,  and  apparently  homogeneous  substance,  which 
is  distinguished  more  especially  by  tho  presence  of  minute 
epithelium  cells  either  lloaling  separately  or  united  into 
small  membranous  flocculi.  Its  chief  chemical  pro|H!rlie» 
are  that  it  mixes  with  any  quantity  of  water  without  being 
dissolved,  but  swelling  up  and  forming  lloccuH,  docs  not 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

The  mucus  is  subject  to>*srtous  alterations  by  disease. 
In  some  case^  the  epithelium,  remaining  healthy,  is  sepa- 
rated in  a distinct  membrane,  as  tbo  cuticle  is  from  the 
skin  in  blisters,  by  violon^  &c.  The  quantity  formed  is 
also  subject  to  great  variation,  and  in  many  rases  the  struc- 
ture of  Uie  cells  composing  it  is  altered.  By  (huso  clmngcs 
in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  in  (he  composition  and  form, 
cither  of  the  watery  secretion,  or  of  the  epiihclium-cells, 
which  together  constitute  mucus,  all  the  moibid  secretions 
of  this  class  are  produced.  Thus  all  catarrhs,  dysenteries, 
&r.,  consist  essentially  of  a disease  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which,  instead  of  secreting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  epi- 
thelium sufficient  for  its  protection  from  the  substances 
that  come  in  contact  with  it  from  without,  secretes  an  un- 
natural quantity  of  watery  albuminous  fluid  with  epithelium 
cells  of  variously  altered  forms. 

MUDAR.  [CALOTRons.] 

MUDSTONE,  a local  name  for  part  of  tbe  ' Upper 
Silurian  rocks'  of  Mr.  Murchison. 

MUEZZIN,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  the  general 
appellation  of  those  officers  or  clerks  of  the  mosques  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cry  out  from  the  minaret  gullery  the  ezaun,  or 
invitation  to  prayers,  at  the  five  canonical  hours,  namely,  at 
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dawn,  at  noon,  at  four  o'clock  in  fno  aAernoon,  at  aunset, 
and  at  uiglit-cloao.  Tho  mueuin  cry  U a subatitulc  fur 
bells,  wbicb  are  not  used  in  Mohammedan  countries,  llie 
worils  of  the  ezaan  are : God  is  great ; I attest  that  there 

is  no  other  God  but  God:  1 attest  that  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God:  como  to  prayers ; come  to  the  temple  of 
salvation:  God  is  great;  there  is  no  God  but  God.’  Each 
of  these  sentences  is  repeated  several  times  in  succession, 
with  pauses  between,  and  in  a kind  of  slow  chanting,  and 
occasionally  shrill  tone,  forming  a solemn  though  wild 
melody,  peculiarly  impressive,  especially  when  suddenly 
breaking  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  On  bearing  the 
iDUciziu’s  call,  the  devout  Mussulmans  turn  their  faces 
towards  Mecca,  and  recite  their  namaz,  or  prayers. 

MUFFLE,  a vaulted  IIat*bottomcd  earthen  vessel  in 
which  substances  may  bo  strongly  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  tho  contact  of  the  fuel ; in  this  smaller 
vessels  are  placed  containing  tho  substances  to  be  actetl 
upon. 

MUFTI,  the  general  denomination  of  the  head  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Turkey,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  evei^  large 
town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  has  a jurisdiction  over  tho  muitis  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  over  tne  medress^s.  or  colleges,  and  Muerally  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  oulemas,  or  lawyers,  lie  is  styled  sheikh 
ul  islam,  or  * chief  of  the  eleev  and  is  consulted  in  im- 
portant matters  of  law.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
who  can  also  depose  him.  His  decisions,  called  ' fetwahs,' 
are  written  in  a laconic  style,  and  he  assigns  no  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  His  secretary,  called  felwah  eminf,  has  an 
office  with  about  twenty  clerks  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  dignity  of  sheikh  ul  Islam  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  empire,  and  is  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  grand-viitcr. 
His  dress  is  of  while  ermine.  Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  in  his 
* Tableau  de  I’Empire  Ottoman,'  gives  several  specimens  of 
the  * fetwahs.* 

MUGGLETONIANS,  a sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  Tito  leaders  of  this  sect  were 
lA>dowicke  Muggluton,  a journeyman  tailor,  and  John 
Reeve,  who  asserted  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  an 
audible  voice  from  God,  as  the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 
tho  1 1 ih  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  they  bad  power 
to  bless  or  damn  to  oil  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased. 
Tliey  published  a great  number  of  works,  and  ob(ain«<l 
many  followers.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the  | 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  George  Fox  and  William  Ponn.  i 
On  the  I7th  of  January,  1676,  Muggleton  was  tried  at  tho  | 
Old  Bniley,  and  convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the 
I4tii  of  March,  I6‘J7,  at  the  age  of  88. 

It  U impossible  here  to  give  a full  account  of  tho  strange 
doctrines  of  this  sect.  Tho  chief  articles  of  their  creed  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  that  God  has  tho  rcol  body  of  a roan, 
that  the  Trinity  is  only  a variety  of  names  of  Gm,  thst  God 
himself  camo  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom  os  a man  and 
suffer^  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  his  re- 
presentative in  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not 
very  intelligible  doctrines  concerning  angen  and  devils. 
According  to  them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

A complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Mugglo- 
ton,  together  with  other  Muzgletonian  tracts,  was  publishcrl 
by  some  of  their  modern  lullowcrs,  in  3 vols.  4lo.,  1832. 
Among  the  works  written  against  them  are  the  following: 
'The  New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Hercticks,’  bv  William 
Penn,  4to,  1672  ; ‘A  True  Representation  of  the  Absurd 
and  Mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonly  known 
by  tho  name  of  Muggletonians,*  4to..  Lond.,  1694. 

MUGFLlDiS  (or  Ashes  of  the  Mullet  tribe),  a Airoily  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Aeanihoptorygii.  This  farailv  may  be 
distinguished  by  tho  following  characters*— body  nearly 
cylindrical,  covered  with  large  scales;  dorsal  fins  (two  in 
number)  separated,  the  first  with  only  four  spinous  rays ; the 
ventral  fln.s  have  their  origin  a little  liohinu  the  line  of  the 
pectorals;  branchiosiegous  rays,  six.  The  head  is  somo< 
what  depressed,  and,  like  the  body,  is  covered  vrith  larp 
scales  or  polygonal  plales;  tlio  muzzle  is  very  short;  the 
mouth  is  transverse,  and  wlien  closed  forms  an  angle,  tho 
lower  jaw  having  an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into 
a corresponding  hollow  in  the  upper  ; teeth  very  minute ; 
pharyngeal  bones  much  developed. 

The  grey  mullet  {Mugil  cajiilo,  Cuvier),  a Ash  not  un- 
oommon  on  many  parts  of  tho  British  coast,  will  serve  to 


illustruto  this  group.  It  u rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
length:  tho  length  of  the  bead,  compared  with  tliat  of  the 
body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  four;  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
body,  which  is  beneath  the  first  dursal,  is  about  one-fourth 
the  whole  length,  excepting  the  tail ; the  head  is  broad  and 
depressed,  snout  roundeil;  the  skin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  orbit  does  not  advance  over  the  eye ; 
first  dorsal  fin  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  length;  between  the  first 
and  second  dorsal  there  is  a considerable  interval ; its  pro- 
portions, as  regards  height  and  length,  the  same  as  the  first : 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky-grey,  ting«l  with 
blue ; the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery-white,  marked  with 
lougiiudinal  dusky  lines;  fin  membranes  dirty^whito;  a 
dark  spot  on  tho  bue  of  the  pcclonil  fin 

Tho  thick-lipped  grey  muUet  0fugii  ehefo,  Cuvier),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ciouclvs  MSS , communicated  to  Mr.  Ysrrell, 
seems  to  bo  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  no  other 
British  naturalists  appear  to  have  noticed  it.  It  is  dis- 
ti'tiguished  from  the  common  grey  mullet  chiefly  by  its 
large  and  fieshv  lips,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated ; 
tho  teeth  resemble  hairs;  the  maxillary  bone  curved,  and 
showing  itself  behind  the  commissure. 

A third  species  of  mullet  is  added  to  the  lUt  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  who  proposed  for  it  the  specific  name  of  curitu, 
from  its  comparatively  short  form.  * The  length  of  the 
head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as 
one  to  three,  the  proportion  in  the  common  grey  mullet 
being  as  one  to  four ; the  body  is  also  deeper  in  proportion 
than  in  3/.  Cofnto,  being  equal  to  the  length  of  tho  head: 
the  head  is  w'ider,  the  form  of  it  more  triangular,  and  also 
more  pointed  anteriorly ; the  ev'es  larger  in  pro|K>rtion  ; the 
fin  rays  longer,  particularly  those  of  the  tail ; the  ventral 
fins  placed  nearer  the  pectoral,  and  a difference  exists  in 
the  number  of  some  of  the  fin  rays:  the  colours  of  tbo  two 
species  are  nearly  alike;  and  in  other  respects,  except  thono 
named,  thev  do  not  differ  materially.*  (Yarrells  Britnh 
Fithet.)  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  this  new  species  at  llie 
mouth  of  Poole  harbour. 

MUHLHAUSEN,  in  France.  [Mclhausen.] 

MljHLHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is 
in  dl**  13^  N.  lat.  and  10”  28' 45"  K.  long.  It  is  situated  in 
a very  pleasant  country  on  the  hanks  of  the  Unshut,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schwemmoltc,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  four  gales,  and  consists  of  tho  upper  and  the  lower 
town  and  four  suburbs.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches, 
of  which  that  deiUcatcd  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Blasius  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  an  infirmary,  three  hospitals, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  Tho  town  possesses  a gymnasium, 
numerous  parochial  and  other  schools,  a society  for  tho 
promotion  of  industry,  and  other  useful  societies.  The 
population  is  nearly  12,000.  Tlie  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  serges,  calicoes,  leather,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  are  very 
considerable.  Tho  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries  are 
flourishing.  Large  quantities  of  starch,  glue,  and  oil  aro 
mode  here.  There  are  likewise  dveing-houses  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  the  manu&cturers  of  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Eichsfeld  send  their  woollens  to  Miihlbausen  to  be  fulled 
dyed,  and  prepared  for  the  market.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a very  great  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  corn. 
Miililhauscn  was  one  of  tho  oldest  free  cities  in  Germany ; 
it  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  its  liberty  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  preserved  its  democratical  fono  of  government 
till  1802,  when  the  (own  and  territory  wvre  assigned  to 
Prussia,  and  finally  confirmed  to  that  power  in  1814. 

MULBERRY.  The  black  or  common  mulberry  is  the 
fruit  of  Moru$  nigrti,  the  only  species  of  Morus  worthy  of 
being  cultivated  as  a fr^it-tree.  It  is  a native  of  Persia, 
and  Its  indigenous  range  appears  to  be  extensive.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  oates  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv’.  Under  great  vicissitudes  it  proves  very 
tenacious  of  life;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
attains,  even  in  this  climate,  a considerable  age,  for  some 
trees  planted  in  1548  aro  still  alive.  The  fruit  is  used  at 
the  dessert,  fresh  gathered,  and  at  the  same  time  it  ought 
to  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree; 
indeed  the  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection 
with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  aoloally  drops,  and  hence  a 
grass  plot  surrounding  the  trunk  is  desirable ; but  the  trees 
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nre  found  to  thrive  belter  when  the  soil  it  kept  stirred : 
however,  ns  grass  will  bo  generally  preferred,  all  strong- 
growing sorts  of  grasses  should  bo  avoided  ; and  it  should 
also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed  till  at  least  immediately 
ht'furc  the  fruit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  rays  will 
be  j>crmitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a greater  d^th  than 
when  obstructed  by  o covering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
are  also  preserved  in  tho  form  of  a syrup ; and  their  juice, 
mixed  with  that  of  apples,  fivms  a beverage  of  a deep  port* 
wino  colour,  callod  mulberry  cider. 

The  soil  fi>r  mulberry-trees  should  be  of  alight,  rich,  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  bo  not  naturally 
]>ervious,  it  should  bo  rendered  as  much  so  os  is  possible. 
A good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will  prove  beneddal 
uith  regard  both  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  0avour 
of  the  fruit. 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  cither  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  Tho  last  is  tho  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  bo  convoniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a tree,  that  have  been  obsened  to  be  most  fruitful ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  moncpcious,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a dia'cious  character.  Hence 
likewise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated from  troci  previously  ascertained  to  be  prolific; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  are  a greater  number  of  years 
in  attaining  a bearing  state. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a good  mulherry-treo  is  very  de- 
sirable, the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a bearing 
tree  readilv  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a tolerably  large 
branch  of  a vigorous  tree  is  * ringed,’  and  tho  annulation  is 
enclosed  in  a box  flUed  with  rich  soil,  sufllriently  largo  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a somewhat  unifonn  tempo- 
mture,  or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  tho  roots 
ofn  tree  naturally  exiiei'icneo  in  (he  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  tnc  earth,  and  in  due  time  tho  branch 
may  bo  cut  off  and  planted.  A covering  of  moss  is  useful, 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

1110  mulberry-tree  re<iuires  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season  for  this  operation 
should  be  always  mid-winter;  for  if  in  a growing  slate,  this 

filant  bears  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
nubs.  Mulberrios  have  been  trained  against  south  wslU, 
over  which  a single  plant  has  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feel  horixontally  ; additional  sixo  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gained,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a standard  on  a proper  bottom  as  to  compensate  fur 
the  great  extent  of  walVrooro  occupied. 

AMietnal  CVtfS.— The  fruit  (popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
termed  a berry)  of  3/orta  ni^ra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
formed  by  a partial  union  of  the  onUiited  and  fleshy  caliccs, 
csch  enclusing  a tlrv  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  then  red.  ana  lastly  of  a deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a like  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage. 
With  an  astringent  resin,  knd  is  sweetish  and  subacid,  owing 
tu  the  presence  of  some  malic  or  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  tlm  fruit  should  be  gathered 
iHifurc  it  is  quite  ripe.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
syrup,  or  a vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raspberry 
vinegar,  which  oonstitules  an  excellent  gargle  in  rnfUmma- 
tory  sore-tbn>at,and  a drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  Itis 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestic. 
The  fruit  of  tlie  blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  U not  acid. 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD,  was  a native  of  Carlisle, 
and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  I54H,  he  wa.s  elected  scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  ho  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  in  15^^  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  fur  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  tu  teach  in  ; 
and  on  September  24,  1S61.  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
niunls  in  piiilology,  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Tavlors'  scliool  in  J>)ndon,  then  just  founded.  Hero  he 
runliiiued  till  16n6,  when  he  resigned ; and  some  time  after 
was  ap)>uinied  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Hero  lie 
remained  twelve  years;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  in  Esho.\,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted 
at  the  presentation  of  tho  <|uecn,  and  whore  he  died. 


April  15tb,  1611.  Several  of  his  smaller  compositions 
commendatory  verses,  &c.  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses 
of  his  composition,  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at 
Kenilworth,  in  1575.  His  sepurate  works  were:  I,  his 
‘ Positions,  wherein  those  primitive  circumstances  bo  exa- 
mined which  are  neceisarie  for  tho  training  up  of  Children, 
either  for  skill  in  thoire  book  or  health  in  their  bodic,’  4io„ 
Lend.,  1561  and  156? ; to  which  a second  part  was  promiscil. 
2,  ‘The  first  part  of  the  Elcmentarie,  which  cntroatclli 
chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  English  lung,'  4lo., 
Loud.,  1562,  a book  which  Warlon  (If/st.  Engl-  Puetr.)  sojs 
contains  many  judicious  criliciisms  and  ubscrvatioiis  on  the 
English  language,  d.  *Catcchismus  Pnulinus,  in  usiim 
Scholte  PauliniD  conscriptus,  ad  furmam  parvi  tllius  Anglici 
Catechism!  qui  pueris  in  communi  Prmeum  Artglicarum 
libro  ediscendiis  proponitur,'  Svo.,  ICOI.  This  is  in  long 
and  short  verse,  and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  es- 
teemed. FuIUt  relates  that  Mulcasler  was  a severe  master, 
but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in  aDer-life,  and  by  none 
mure  than  by  Bishop  Andrews.  {Gent.  Ma^.,  vol.  Ixx.,  pp 
420,  604 ; \^’ilson’s  Hist,  qf  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  vol. 
i.,  p.  78,  &c. ; Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  501.) 

MULE.  This  word  is,  in  its  particular  sense,  used  to 
denote  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  marc  [HoRsr. 
vol.  Xii..  p.  314]*;  but,  in  its  general  signification,  it  is 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  any  two  animals  of  distinct 
species,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  the  term  ‘ Hybrid.’ 
[Hybrid,  vol.  xii.,  p.  374.1 

‘ The  true  distinction  between  different  species  of  ani- 
mals,’ writes  John  Hunter, t * must  ultimately,  as  appears 
to  me,  be  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  pmpagufitr.^ 
with  each  other  an  offspring  capable  again  of  continuing 
itself  by  subsequent  propagations:  thus  the  horse  and  ass 
beget  a mule  capable  of  copulation,  but  incapable  of  bo- 
gelling  or  producing  offspring.  Ifitbe  true  that  the  male 
has  bwn  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  alloweil  to  be  an 
extraordinary  fact,  it  will  by  no  means  be  suflkient  to  de- 
termine the  horse  and  ass  to  be  of  the  same  species ; indeed 
from  the  copulation  of  mules  being  very  frequent,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  breeding  vei^-  rare,  I should  ratlier 
attribute  it  to  a degree  of  monstrosity  in  the  organs  of  the 
mule  which  conceived,  as  not  being  a mixture  of  (wo  dif- 
ferent spwios,  but  merely  those  of  either  the  male  or  female 
OSS.  This  is  not  so  far-fetched  an  idea,  when  we  consider 
tliat  some  true  species  produce  monsters  which  arc  a mix- 
ture of  b<jth  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  distinct  sex 
arc  incapable  of  breeding  at  all.  If  then  we  find  nature  m 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  from  general  principles, 
why  may  it  not  happen  likew  isc  in  tho  production  of  mules, 
so  that  somehmos  a mule  shsll  breed  from  the  cimimittance 
of  its  being  a monster  respecting  mules?'  We  think  tlint 
tho  views  here  laid  down  are  clear  and  satisfactory  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  |iaragraph 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a contradictory  answer. 

But  the  student  should  bcon  his  guard  as  to  an  unhesi- 
tating admission  of  everything  that  is  laid  down  even  by  an 
anthoriiy  so  deservedly  eminent  ns  that  of  the  great  physio- 

* Mr.  Danin.  In  hU  hliclily  loUrrilin^  ’ Jonrna]  abJ  Rmarkt.,*  hriaf  Um 

lltlni  Toliim*  U tUff  • NairaUrr  nf  ih«  Surraflnf  Voy>cn  af  II  M.  ahip*  A<hrii- 
lni«AB<l  IWActv.’  (ullowlhg  |rai4iic  acrauut  uTlhv  aoeUl  habiU  i!h> 

UhIv,  viicn  Uil*  of  the  Cor^llrr*.  ' Our  ix)«i>nrr  of  in- 

Trillas  «-««  Selicliifiilljr  in<li>ppi^nL  In  the  iahabitert  pari*  wr  ngv^'ht  a 
iiItU  fliavood,  kiird  {uiMtir*  fcr  Um  AiiiaAl*.  Aod  bi^euAekad  in  the  Mmo  Arid 
«iih  them.  Cartrinil  An  iron  pol,  «e  rookeU  aihI  Ale  our  eupiirr  wtiiler  (he 
rlnuiUeM  >ky.  aod  Auew  no  irvMibJr.  My  mrepBulun.  were  Mariano  (•onzalra, 
a-ho  hnd  firnnerly  nceomptnlad  me,  and  an  * arrteto,'’  »iih  hi*  Un  mulea  and 
A " madrina." ' 

* TIm  raadrina  (ur  ^Itn^Hher)  U a tochI  imporUai  p«r«oiiA£c-  Kli«  Uan 
old  ileady  mare,  with  a little  l*en  toond  her  oe«.k  ; and  whereia>rrei  the  soaa, 
the  imile*.  like  cnod  ehlhlren.  (dlow  her.  If  •etera)  larce  troopa  ate  turned 
inlu  one  Sekl  to  graie.  in  the  moinios  the  nulrterr  luu  only  tu  leM  tha 
mantnnaa  A litOa  apan  and  liiikle  Ibeir  lielUi  and  a1thou|li  there  mayLiottio 
IV  three  hundred  mnIrA  lojrelltai.  Mch  immediately  knoat  ll«  oca  mI],  and 
srparatr*  itertf  froin  thereat.  The  affectk>B  of  the*e  animali  fca  iMr  m<t. 
ilrtnaa  farm  iuAnile  truulde.  It  ia  nnap'V  imeuaeihle  to  loee  an  old  mitle  ; fut 
if  detained  for  -«-reral  hunn  by  foerr  l.r  «UI.  by  the  nowrr  nr>mell,  like  a 
doB,  track  out  her  {VM]>*n)on«,ot  t>thn  the  landritui;  tot,  aevatdi'yi  (o  t’ e 
loideteer.  »he  U the  chief  uli)ari  of  affrcUoo.  The  feelitJi  honer>-i  U im(  uf  an 
iaJiaiduid  nature  i lot  I iieliete  1 am  right  in  aa^iogthal  anyanliMil  nitj,  a 
Ivll  vill  arr^e  oa  a mndrina  In  a iruop  each  animal  carriea,  on  a Irtel  n«d, 
a rarco  veighing  416  {xjunria  ^innre  than  loenty  niue  rh.sel ; but  la  a anmn- 
taiiMnia  cwnlry,  a hundred  n»ua>l«  )eta.  Vet  nlth  whal  ikdkata  abra 

a^  proiiorthKkti  (ailk  of  tniktrle.  thrae  anlmala  anirpurt  >«  rirai  a 
linrdeal  The  mule  alnaye  ap(a>ni*  lo  me  a aiuet  ann-riricir  animal.  Thai  « 
hyivVd  abpMiUl  iammm  mure  te*a»n.  inemory.  ubatioary,  aoeial  alTretieu.  aim! 
p^eraof  ttuaetJar  emUiram.'e.  than  elthet'uf  iti  f«ienia,  aremi  In  Indiut'e 
that  art  haa  here  uil  maeU'ml  nalore.' 

t ' Obnerealioiii  lending  to  abuw  that  the  WMf.  Jackal,  ami  hnf  are  all  of 
the  aame  apeeiea.'  rc«  i':nf|.mcir  Uwen'a  erillkm  of  Julia  lln&tri't  ‘ ObfClta- 
Uoua  on  CciUiii  Pwl*  of  the  Aei<aal,‘  Lunikm,  t^  o.,  UOJ. 
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logitt  whose  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.  Profesaor  Owen, 
for  instanre,  in  one  of  liis  valuable  notes  on  another  part  of 
this  very  paper,  truly  observes  that  John  Hunter’s  assertion 
that  the  fertility  of  a hybrid  with  an  individual  of  a pure 
breed  proves  the  fact  of  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct 
species  equally  with  the  production  of  offspring  from  the 
cuimection  of  hybrid  with  hybrid,  cannot  be  admitted. 

* To  prove  the  identity  of  two  suppt)sed  distinct  species,' 
continues  the  Professor,  ‘granting  the  fertility  of  the  hy- 
brids from  the  two  to  be  the  proof  required,  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile  inter  te,  and  capable  of 
propagating  indefinitely  an  intermediate  variety.  Now 
this  is  prectscly  the  fact  which  is  wanting  in  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  text.  All  that  Hunter  proves  is  that  two 
species  very  nearly  allie<l  to  each  other  will  produce  a 
hybrid  offspring,  and  that  the  hybrid  is  again  productive 
with  an  indivmnal  of  the  pure  breed ; but  this  only  illus- 
trates a general  law  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid 
to  the  pure  breed  is  provided  for ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  the  distinct  species  is  guarded  against 
by  the  aversion  of  the  individuals  composing  them  to  a 
sexual  union.'  And  it  is  no  contradiction  to  this  general 
rule  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  aversion  is  over- 
come, as  in  the  case  of  the  lion  and  tigress— to  cite  an 
example,  among  the  Carnivora  [Liox,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  35), 
arfd  in  that  of  the  pheasant  and  common  fowl ; and  the 
hen  canary-bird  witn  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c..  among 
birds.  [Caxaey-Bird,  vol.  vi.,  p.  228.)  Such  cases  are 
the  exceptions,  and  prove  the  generality  of  the  rule  or 
law. 

Doubtless  there  roust  be  a concurrence  of  predisposing 
accidents  to  bring  different  species,  in  their  anxious  desire 
to  obey  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  reproduction,  togolher; 
and  the  presence  of  such  prc<lisposing  causes  may  be  gene- 
rally traced  in  most  of  these  erratic  alliances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  species  thus  mingled  are  verv  nearly 
alliod.  Tima  there  arc  several  instances  on  record  of  tbo 
Hooded  Crow  (Cnrtut  Cornir)  pairing  and  producing  off- 
spring with  the  Carrion  Crow  (CVjrr«»  Corone)  j the  male 
of  Montagu’s  Harrier  iCirem  hyemaJit)  and  a Ringtail 
(CrrciM  n/aneus)  having  been  shot  at  the  nest  feeding  tlieir 
youngtYarrell,  ex  re/alione  Sweeting).  Mr.  Berry  notices 
the  pairing  of  a Blackbir*}  and  a Thrush  in  Lancashire: 
these  birds  reared  their  broods,  which  were  strongly  marked 
hybrids,  for  two  successive  years,  (\fagazine  qf  Nat.  Hist,, 
vol.  vii.) 

Xfr.  Yorrcll,  who,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  and  inte- 
resting ‘History  of  British  Birds,’  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, mentions  tbo  last-named  cases  in  detail,  adds  that 
several  instances  are  known  in  which  the  female  of  the 
Bta>*k  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Grey  Hen,  has  bred  in  a 
wild  state  with  the  Common  Pheasant;  sucli  a hybrid  is 
represented  in  the  litlc-paac  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton’s  ' History 
of  the  Rarer  British  Birds.’  [Pi.ack  Grouse,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
d83.J  The  last-named  ornithologist  has  also  recorded  the 
fruitful  connection  between  the  Common  Goose  and  the 
Chine^^e  Gander:  and  the  Hon.Twiselton  Fiennes  commu- 
nicated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  an  instance  of 
the  Common  Wild  Duck  breeding  with  the  male  Pintail 
(and  see  further  Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  181,  182). 

The  author  of  the  * History  of  British  Binls’  above  quoted 
has  had  so  much  experience  on  this  intricate  subject,  so  far 
as  it  relnlos  to  birds,  that  the  following  observations  by  him 
arc  worthy  of  all  attention  : — 

* Several  experiments  on  the  productive  (lOwers  of  various 
hybrid  binls  are  now  in  progress;  but  without  intending  to 
anticipate  the  interesting  particulars  which  may  be  elicited, 

I may  briefly  refer  to  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Some  degree  of  restriction,  cither  accidental  or 
imposed,  and  arising  fVom  various  causes,  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  induce  the  union  of  birds  that  are  of  different 
spccios  ; but  the  influence  of  the  divine  command  to  “ in- 
crease and  multiply”  is  so  irresistible,  that  some  birds 
unite  with  strange  partners,  rather  than  have  no  partner 
at  all ; when  putting  two  birds  of  different  species  together, 
with  the  intention  of  breeding  from  them,  union  is  less 
likely  to  take  place  if  they  are  kept  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  other  birds  of  their  own  species.  The  two  sexes  of  the 
broods  produced  by  such  unions  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
eacli  other  when*  adult,  even  during  the  usual  breeding 
season,  and  are  believed  to  be  unproductive  among  them- 
selves if  so  restricted;  but  if  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  with  the  true  species  of  either  parent,  they  arc  then  i 


prolific,  and  Uie  young  birds  proiluced  soon  lose  all  inte^ 
mediate  character.’  {Hist.  Brit.  Btrds,  partxiii.) 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  pursue  the 
zoological  part  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  practical  breeder  or  to  the  phy 
siologist,  who  will  anxiously  expect  the  results  of  the  ex 
periments  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yarrell. 

MULHAUSEN,  or  MLLHOUSE,  properly  written 
Miihthauten,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Haut 
Rhin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  111,  a feeder  of  the 
Rhino,  in  47°  45'  N.  lat.  and  7°  21'  E.  long.,  237  miles  in  a 
direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Laogres,  Vesoul,  Belfort,  and  Allkirch. 

This  town  derived  its  origin  and  its  name  from  a house 
and  a mill  established  on  the  III  by  the  friars  hermits  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  In  Uio  eighth  century  it  is  no- 
ticed as  a village,  and  from  1268  it  ranked  as  a free  im 
perial  city.  It  was  long  time  harassed  by  the  landgraves 
of  Alsace,  whose  attacks  induced  the  townsmen  to  ally 
themselves,  in  1466,  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Solouro,  In  1506  with  Basel,  and  in  1515  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
, have  become  a member.  These  alliances  procured  to  the 
townsmen  peace  and  security;  and  Mulhausen,  with  its 
; small  territory,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  Franco, 

! preserved  its  separate  existence  till  aj>.  1 708,  when  it  was 
' incorporated  with  the  French  republic.  It  has  ever  since 
remained  incorporated  with  France. 

j Mulbausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  Thu 
I old  town  is  built  on  an  island  fonoed  by  tbe  III,  which  here 
' flows  in  several  channels,  and  is  erosaed  by  a number  of 
j bridges.  Ttic  town  forms  an  irregular  oval,  with  streuiK, 
crooked  indeed,  but  tolerably  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
with  well-built  houses.  There  are  a Catholic  and  a Pro- 
testant church,  a town-hall,  and  a high  school.  The  new 
tonm,  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  town,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  t he  111 ; the  streets  are  straight,  provided  with  foot-paths, 
and  udorneil  with  handsome  houses 

The  population  of  tho  eominuno  of  Mulhauscn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century'  was  6628;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  13,300,  of  whom  13,187  were  in  the  town. 
Besides  the  resident  population,  7000  workmen  daily  resort 
to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  communes  to  follow  their 
several  employments.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
department,  and  of  the  manufheture  of  printed  cottons  and 
silks,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  and  fast  colours, 
a manufacture  which  employs,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  nearly  80,000  persons.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  of  excellent  muslins,  and 
other  cottons,  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton 
hoso.  sUww  hats,  morocco  leather,  and  soap.  There  arc  dye- 
houses,  tan-yaids,  metal-foundries,  and  establisiiments  fur 
making  steam-engines  and  other  machinery.  A commercial 
gazette  is  published.  Tltere  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

The  Canal  dc  Monsieur,  which  unites  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine,  passes  by  tliu  town  ; there  is 
a large  basin  for  boats  in  the  now  town. 

MULI'NIA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a genus  of  conchifers, 
allied  to  ^factra,  having  the  ligament,  properly  so  called, 
interna),  and  tbe  lateral  teeth  simple. 

MULIa  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
the  synod  and  county  of  Argyll,  comprised  between  56°  16' 
and  56°  40' N.  lat,,  and  5°  45' and  6“  2.1' W.  long.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  the  greatest 
wi>ltli,  from  Tresbnish  point  on  the  west  coast  toCraiganure 
Kirk  on  the  cast,  is  28  miles.  To  the  north  the  island  is 
bounded  by  Loch  Sunart  and  tho  headland  of  Ardnamur- 
chan,  to  the  south  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  to  the  west  by  tho 
Minsb  channel.  On  the  north  east  it  is  separated  from  tho 
mainland  by  a narrow  strait  called  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Tho 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lochs  and  bays.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  is  LucU-na-Keal  on  the  western  side, 
which  enters  so  far  inland  that  its  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull  by  an  isthmus  only  two  miles  in 
width,  thus  dividing  the  island  into  two  une<|ual  parts, 
whereof  tbe  northern  forms  the  parish  of  Kilninian.and  tho 
southern  tbe  parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Torossay.  At  the 
entrance  of  tnii  loch  are  a number  of  small  islands,  in- 
cluding Ulva,  the  Tresbnish  islands,  and  Slaffo,  noted  for 
its  basaltic  cave  and  columns.  The  island  terminates  to 
tbo  south-west  in  a headland  called  Ros.sy,  or  tlie  Russ  of 
Mull,  a short  distance  off  which  is  Iona.  [Ioka.]  Tho 
substance  of  tbe  island  is  principally  trap  rock.  The  highest 
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tnounUin,  ealled  Beintnore  or  Benmorc.  lignifyins  in  Gaelic 
‘ the  great  mountain.'  ii  lituated  near  the  aouthern  ahore  of 
Lo(‘h*na'Keal,  and  is  3168  feet  in  height.  The  ascent  is  not 
difficult,  and  the  summit  commands  a One  rieir  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  interior  of  Mull  is  designated  by  Dr.  MKiJulloch 
{Western  Isles,  6to.,  Lond.,  1824)  as  * iracklen  and  rupuU 
five,  rude  without  beauty,  itormy.  rainy,  and  dreary.'  It 
appears  however  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Aec.  qf  Scotlatid, 
8vo.,  Edin..  1792,  iiL,  p.  265)  that  in  1792  a road  had  been 
constructed  from  Aclianarreig  on  the  east  coast,  to  Across 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  in 
that  space  there  were  five  stone  bridges.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilninian  it  was  otherwise;  many  torrents  iniersecle<l 
the  roads,  which,  for  want  of  bridges,  were  frequently  im- 
passable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll.  The  soil,  where  the  surface  is  not  covered  with 
crags,  ^eath,  or  swampy  morasses,  consists  of  loam  and  clay. 
Hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but 
the  cultivation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
*he  grain  produced  in  the  most  plentiful  seasons  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  (Hiron,  (icncro/ 
yieir  o/  the  Hel^tdes,  Edin.,  4to.,  1794.)  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  is  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  black  cat- 
tle. Of  the  latter  the  average  annual  export  is  2900  heai), 
including  the  oxen  from  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tir-y,  which 
are  driven  through  Mull  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  The 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Their  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  by  mixture  with  those  from  the  * Florida,'  a 
veasel  or  the  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  coast.  The 
fair  for  horses  is  held  on  the  21st  of  August.  Grouse,  wood- 
cocks. and  ptarmigans  are  frequently  met  with,  and  red 
deer  are  sometimes  taken  on  tne  mountains.  The  kelp 
produced  along  the  shores  is  considerable. 

The  principal  town  or  village  is  Toberroorry,  on  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island.  It  has  a harbour,  pier,  inn,  and 
custom-house,  at  which  all  the  legal  forms  connected  whh 
the  lierring-fishery  have  to  be  gone  through.  Boat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a small  extenL 

The  three  parishes  into  which  Mull  is  divided  contained, 
in  1831,  an  abrogate  population  of  10,538  persons,  distri-  | 
buted  among  2031  families,  of  whom  1297  were  employed 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  parish  of  Torossay,  in  1792.  there  was  a parochial 
school,  and  two  othoni  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge. 

( Langland's  Large  J/op  q/*  Argyllshire  ; Population  Fe- 
turns,  &C.) 

MULLER.  [Rxoiohontanvs] 

MULLER.  OTHO  FRIDBRIC,  a Danish  naturalist, 
bom  at  Copenhagen.  March  II,  1730.  His  parents  were' 
poor;  but  being  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  oi  studiousand  i 
regular  habits,  he  obtained  in  1 753  an  appointment  as  tutor  I 
to  a young  nobleman,  the  count  de  Schulin.  In  this  situa-  I 
lion  be  had  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  taste  for 
reading  and  for  the  observation  of  nature.  It  is  said  that 
llie  countess  de  Schulin,  bis  pupil's  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  persuadecl  Muller  to  devote  his 
talents  to  natural  history,  for  we  find  that  previously  to  this 
time  his  principal  study  had  been  theology.  Botany  seems 
to  have  engaged  his  attention  (though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  his  sooh^cal  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and  in  making  arawings  of  them. 
He  subsequently  travelled  for  a considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  his  pupil,  and  so  ayeatly  extended  his 
knowledge  uf  natural  history,  that  on  Tiis  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1767,  he  was  a first-rate  botanist  and  soologist. 
Marrying  soon  after  a woman  with  considerable  properly, 
ho  resigned  all  his  professional  engagements,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  hii  life  to  the  pursuit  of  aeienee. 

In  1763  lie  published  a work  on  fungi,  in  l^nish,  which 
was  followeil  by  a history,  in  two  volumes  (which  came  out 
separately),  of  the  species  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  oouDlry  in  which  he  resided.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled  ‘ Fauna  Insectorum  Frietliichs- 
dalinna.'  bvo.,  Leipxig,  1 764  ; and  ‘ Flora  Friedrichsdalinna,' 
8vo.,  Strasburg,  1767.  Hiesc  works  showed  much  method, 
and  great  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  ‘Flora*  of  Denmark,  a superb  work, 
uoderUken  by  the  comiiMtnd  of  king  Frederic  V.,  who  was 


a great  patron  of  science.  It  had  been  commenced  in  1 76 1 , 
by  (leorgo  Christian  Oeder,  who  brought  out  three  volumes ; 
Muller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  ap|>eared  in  1782. 
MiiUer  however  now  took  more  interest  in  the  study  of 
minute  animals  than  of  plants,  and  ho  published  in  I 771,  in 
German,  a work  on  ‘Certain  Worms  inhabiting  Fresh  and 
Salt  Water.’  1 vol.  4to.,  (.Copenhagen.  He  here  particularly 
described  those  annulose  animals  which  Linnnus  bad  calle<l 
A/hrodites  and  Nereides,  whose  repnxluciive  powers,  as 
observed  by  Bonnet,  possess  so  much  interest.  Muller 
divided  tlicro  into  four  genera,  and  described  a great  many 
new  species,  besides  adding  much  interesting  information 
concerning  their  structure  and  habits.  He  displayed  still 
greater  powers  of  observation  in  the  next  work  which  he 
published,  in  Latin,  named  ' Vennium  Terreslriura  et  Flu- 
vlatilium,  scu  Animalium  Infusorium.  Helmintbecormn,  et 
Testaceorum  non  Marinorum,  succincla  Historia.'  2 vols. 
4to.,  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1773-74.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  infusory  animalcules,  of  which  he  discovered 
a great  many  new  species.  He  was  the  first  naturalist  who 
attempted  to  arrange  these  minute  animals  into  genera 
and  species,  as.'.igning  to  each  distinctive  characters.  The 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  intestinal  worms;  anil  the  third,  which  fills  the 
second  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  te^itaceous  mollusca,  which 
the  author  attempted  to  classify  according  to  the  organiiM- 
lion  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  shells;  but,  oh  Cuvier 
lias  remarked,  their  structure  was  too  little  known  at  that 
lime,  and  MiUIer  was  not  enough  of  a comparative  anato- 
mist to  be  very  successful  in  this  attempt.  His  treatises  on 
the  ‘ HydrachnKi  in  AquU  Daniac  Falustribus  detecia  et 
descriptcB,’  4lo.,  Leipzig.  1781,  and  on  the  ‘Entoroostraca, 
&c.'  (little  shelled  crustaceans  inhabiting  fresh  waters, 
which  were  comprised  by  Linneus  in  the  genus  Monoeultts), 
4 to.,  Leipzig,  1785,  arc  monuments  of  patient  investigation; 
they  are  both  written  in  Latin,  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
great  number  of  plates.  Muller  here  dcscriboa  a vast  num- 
ber of  animals  whose  existence  was  previously  scarcciv 
susix'clod,  though  they  are  contained  by  millions  in  all  ficxh 
waters. 

The  subject  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest  was 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  infusory  animalcules:  ho 
worked  at  this  iiiressantly,  and  at  his  tlealh  (which  took 
ulace  on  the  20th  of  December,  17S4)  ho  left  a history  and 
uelailod  description  of  this  class  of  minute  animals,  illus- 
Iratod  with  50  plates.  This  work  was  published  in  1786,  ly 
his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  in  4to.  (Haunts);  it  is  wrillcn 
m I.Qtin.  * These  throe  work.v,  on  the  Infusoria,  Monocuh, 
and  Hydrachnoe,  have  procurer!  Muller,’  savt  Cuvier.  ‘ a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who^ave  enriclie<l 
science  with  original  observations.'  He  classified  oacli  of 
these  families  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement  remained 
unaltered  for  many  years,  partly  owing  to  the  groat  care 
and  exactness  with  which  be  formed  his  system,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  microscopic  animals  is  surrounded.  Tlie 
Infusoria  were  a new  kingdom  of  animals  which  lie  revealed 
to  the  naturalist,  and  previously  to  the  modern  researches 
of  Khrenborg  his  labours  stood  alone  in  this  branch  of 
•cicnce.  [iNFvaoRiA.] 

Ill  1 779  Muller  commenced  the  magnificent  ’ Zoologica 
Danica,'  a work  which  wo.v  intended  to  correspond,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  the  'Flora  Danica*  in  the  vegetable. 

I He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts,  which  were  in  folio, 
each  containing  40  coloured  plates.  The  text,  which  was 
in  I.alin,  appeared  first  in  8vo.,  but  was  reprinted  in  178H. 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates.  Two  other  parts  of  the 
' Zoologica  Danica’  have  since  been  published,  the  first  bv 
M.  Abiidgaart.  and  the  other  by  M.  Kathkc:  the  last  ap- 
peared in  180C.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  embrace 
all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found  in  the  north  uf 
Euro|K>,  still  remains  very  tncomplulc.  only  ICO  plates  hav- 
ing appeared.  It  is  however  very  valuable,  from  its  con- 
taining de&crmlions  and  figures  uf  a great  number  of  new 
species  of  molluscous  animals  and  zoophytes. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  we  have  mcnlioneil,  Muller 
wrote  a general  catalogue  of  the  animals  of  Denmark,  en- 
titled ‘ Zoologicm  Danicce  Protlromus.’  Bvo„  Copenhagen, 
1777,  and  several  ineraoiia  on  different  subjects.  Tho 
Danish  government  marked  their  wnise  of  the  merits  of 
this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a counsellor  uf 
state,  and  givitig  him  several  other  honorary  api>oiut- 
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MULLKR,  JOHN,  born  at  ScbalThauscn,  in  Swilzcr- 
land,  in  1722,  was  the  son  of  a clor^ymnn  and  sclHwlmastcr 
in  hU  native  town.  Hu  studiud  at  Giittingun,  under  Heyno, 
8cliI(Ezer,  Walch,  and  oihor  cminont  nrofussurs,  ami  showed 
»n  early  taste  fur  hUtoriral  rcscarcii.  On  his  return  to 
SchafTImusen  he  ivas  npiwintcd  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town,  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva, 
as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Counsellor  Trouchin  of  that  city, 
where  bo  became  acquainted  with  the  naturalist  Bonnet, 
Bonsietten,  and  other  lcumc<l  men.  With  Bonsteitcn  ho 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  1778 
he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which 
were  afterwards  publishc«l  in  twenty*four  books.  It  is  a 
rapid  but  well-written  abridgment,  and  useful  to  young 
people. 

Miiller  shows  no  partiality  for  great  states  and  empires, 
and  be  bestows  particular  notice  upon  small  communities 
which  have  struggled  hard  and  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  independence.  He  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
not  generally  known  of  the  history  of  the  republics  and  little 
states  of  modern  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Kagusa. 
He  e.vposes,  without  partiality,  the  defects  and  errors  of  all 
governments,  antient  and  modern,  republics  as  well  as 
monarchies.  The  work  ends  with  a review  of  the  political 
situation'of  Europe  in  1783.  Miiltcr’a  * Universal  History’ 
was  translated  into  French,  * Histoiro  Universelle,  par  Jean 
dc  Muller,’  4 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1813*17. 

In  1781  Miiller  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Casscl.  where  be  published  a treatise  'On  the  Influence  of 
tho  Antients  upon  the  Moderns,'  and  another  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  in  the 
eighth  century.  AI>out  the  K.in]c  time  ho  nuhILshed  the 
lirst  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  pUco<l  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  his  history  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, * Gcschichtc  dor  Schwcizenschcr  Eidgenossen* 
schaft,'  which  ho  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fiflecDth  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  tho 
towns  and  small  communities  of  Helvetia  through  tho 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particulars  of 
iheir  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  referring  at  every  step  to 
authentic  documents.  It  is  a work  of  vast  and  deep  rest'arch, 
and.  though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet  attractive  in  its  style. 
Tho  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a book  of  histork-al 
reference,  arc  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  SwUs 
politics;  it  senes  also  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  general. 

In  1 786  Miiller  was  appointed  librarian  and  counsclloi  of 
state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz.  In  1792,  when  the  French 
look  that  city,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  tlie  emperor 
l/x>pold  II.  gave  him  an  official  ap]K)intmcnt  as  a member 
of  the  privy  chancclry.  He  there  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  tending  to  show  tho  necessity  of  a close  union 
and  harmony  among  tho  various  German  states  in  that 
great  crisis.  In  18UU  Muller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  imperial  library.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin, 
where  lie  published  some  essays  on  the  history  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  also  a treatise  on  the  decline  of  liberty  among 
the  antients.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  Napoleon 
saw  Miiller  at  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a marked  regard, 
which  seems  to  have  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807 
Napoleon  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  king^ 
dom  of  Westphalia,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  an  office 
which  he  exchanged  in  tho  following  year  fur  that  of  direc- 
tor of  public  instruction.  He  entered  with  zcnl  upon  his 
new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  he  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  ho  died  at  Cas-sel,  in  May,  1800.  Huromplctu 
Works  were  published  at  Tilbingon  in  27  vols.,  1810*10, 
Muller's  letters  to  his  friend  Bunstetten  were  published 
separately  bv  J.  H.  Fiissli ; * Bncfc  an  scinen  iiltcsteu 
Fround  in  dcr  Schweiz,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1807,' 
8vo.,  Zurich,  1812.  Tlicy  arc  very  interesting  as  records 
of  tho  times.  Muller’s  history  of  Switzerland  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  continued  to  tho  epoch  of  the  French 
Uovolution  by  P.  H.  Mallet;  but  a much  s-uporior  trans- 
lation is  now  being  publishcil  by  Professor  Munnard  of 
Lausanne  and  L Vulliemin,  who  have  also  undertaken  to 
continue  Muller’s  work  down  to  the  present  time.  ' His- 
toiro dc  la  Confi^dtlration  Suisse  par  Jean  do  Muller,  Robert 
Gloulz  Bh»zhcim,  ct  J.  J.  Hottinger;  traduite  dc  TAllc- 
mand  et  rniitiuuco  jusqu'  ik  nns  jours,  par  Charles  Momiard 
et  Louis  VuUiciniu,’ Svo.,  Paris  aiul  Geneva,  1837-U.  Five 
or  six  Volumes  of  (he  w/irk  have  already  appeared,  and  tho 
uotM  by  the  editors  aro  copious  and  valuable ; wbeu  fluuhed, 
P.  C.,  No.  971. 


it  will  form  a complete  historv  of  Swilzerland.  Heeren 
wrote  u biographical  notice  of  Muller,  Leipzig,  18U9. 

M'ULLEK,  WILHELM,  a modern  German  writer  and 
lyric  poet  of  great  talent,  was  born  at  Deswiu,  Oct.  7iU, 
1794.  Muru  anleut  tud  industrious  than  methodical  in  his 
studies,  he  nciL-rthulcss  avoided  a mere  desultory  course 
of  reading.  He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  an- 
licnt  German  literature  and  imetry,  the  fruits  of  hU  re- 
searches into  which  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  his 
‘ Blumenlcsu  aus  den  Minnesinger,'  1616.  His  next  pro- 
duction of  any  note  wasa  translation  of  Marlowe's  ‘ Faustus ' 
[M.^rlowk],  in  1818,  which  wos  .succc'eilcd  by  his  * Rom, 
Rbmer,  and  Rlmicrinnen,’  i \ols.,  1820,  a graphic  aii4 
clever  sketch  of  tho  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
result  of  a tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  voa 
Sack,  and  which  he  designed  to  extend  into  Greece.  HU 
literary  reputation  was  afterwards  greatly  increa.sed  by  his 
'Gedichte  aui  den  hintcrlsssenen  Pspieren  cines  reisenden 
Waldhornisten,’  and  his  * Lieder  dur  Griochen.'  The 
Utter  breathe  a very  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm;  nor  are 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the 
energy  of  the  sentiments.  Many  tales  and  other  produc- 
tions of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in  the  ' Urania'  and 
other  literary  annuals ; and  ho  also  contributed  several 
articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  ' Encyclopaxlia.’  He  died, 
Octolier  1,  1827. 

MULLE'RIA.  [OsTRACBA.] 

MULLET.  [Hbkaldrv.] 

MULLINGER,  [Mbath,  West.] 

MULLION  (by  some  supposed  to  lie  a corruption  of  mun- 
mon,  from  the  Latin  munto,  to  defend  nr  strengthen,  or  else 
to  be  durivcil  from  the  French  r/>ou/ure,  a moulding),  a 
term  ill  Gothic  architecture  applied  to  tho  upright  bars,  or 
rather  stone  shafts,  dividing  the  general  aperture  of  a win- 
dow into  soromUry  openings,  which  are  again  frequently 
subdivided  vertically  by  a similar  shaft  crossing  the  roul- 
lions  horizontally,  and  tlierefurc  called  a /r/wsom  ; whereby 
the  whole  spaco  liencath  the  head  of  a window  (supposing 
it  to  bo  an  arched  one)  Ls  formed  into  a series  of  paniicis 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed,  and  which  are  sometimes  tech- 
nically distiuguishuil  as  lights  or  days.  Except  in  very 
small  wiiidoiYs  not  exceeding  in  width  one  such  light  or 
compartment,  mulliuos  invariably  occur  in  Gothic  windows, 
being  in  fact  absolutely  necessary  when  no  other  mode  of 
glazing  was  practisetl  tnan  that  of  small  panes  set  in  lead, 
because  without  sumo  kind  of  strengthening  or  support, 
eilhur  by  stono  or  metal  rods,  a spacious  surface  of  the  kind 
would  be  damaged  by  a strong  wind,  whereas  each  division 
becomes  a separate  window  of  no  greater  width  than  a 
single  small  one : conscnuently  the  number  of  the  mulliona 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  window.  Twc^mullioned 
and  three-mullionud  windows  are  the  most  usual  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  except  for  the  large  east  or  west  win- 
dows in  churches,  or  windows  of  nearly  equal  dimensions 
in  other  buildings.  In  these  they  are  frequently  very 
numerous;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  fufado  of  York  Cathe- 
dral is  divided  into  eight  lights  or  compartments  by  seven 
mulliuns,  while  that  above  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Hall  has  eight  rouUions.  Again  the  former  of  these  is 
untransomed,  but  the  other  is  transometl,  being  divided  in 
its  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  into  two  tiers  of  arcb- 
headea  compartments ; it  also  affords  an  instance  of  what 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namelv,  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate mulliuns,  being  divided  l>y  two  larger  mulUons 
into  throe  leading  cumpertmcnls,  each  of  which  contains 
three  smaller  ones.  Tho  lesser  or  simple  muUions,  some- 
times described  as  those  of  the  Jlrst  ord&r,  consist  of  the 
mouldings  which  run  into  and  form  tho  cusps,  whore  the 
heads  of  the  compartments  are  foiled ; while  the  larger  ones 
have  additional  mouldings.  In  explanation  of  this  wo 
may  refer  to  the  window  from  Kirton  Church,  at  page  324, 
Gothic  Architbctpre,  where  the  centre  mullion  is  larger 
and  composed  of  more  mouldings  than  the  other  two,  which 
have  only  those  that  funii  the  cusps.  As  fhr  as  they  go, 
tho  other  specimens  of  windows  given  in  that  article  will 
further  exemplify  tlie  subject  of  mullions,  and  serve  to 
render  it  evident  that  unless  windows  were  so  divided  it 
would  be  impossible  that  their  heads  should  be  filled  up 
with  tracery. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  U hardly  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  mullions,  without  which  a window 
ceases  to  bo  a Gothic  one,  though  it  may  be  a (rothic  arch 
with  gloss.  Neither  is  it  suflicient  that  tlierc  bo  mul- 
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lions,  if  they  have  not  the  charantcr  suitable  to  Uie  style. 
Modern  architects  are  apt  to  bo  too  noKligent  in  thU  re- 
spect, and  to  make  their  mulliuus  too  poor  and  meagre,  a 
(Wfect  for  which  no  merit  in  ulhur  parts  can  atone,  since 
the  whole  will  hare  an  air  of  dryness  and  insipidity,  and 
there  will  be  little,  if  any.  of  that  relief  and  vigour  which 
antiont  examples  possess:  the  spirit  of  the  style  is  lu«t. 
There  is  indeed  no  express  rule  f^r  determining  their  pro- 
poriiims,  yot  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  style,  or 
hai*  feeling  fur  it,  can  be  ut  a loss.  The  breadth  of  the  inul* 
lions  should  never  he  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  width  of 
the  tn/pr/7in//ion«  or  lights  between  tbcm ; and  in  many 
examples  they  are  more  than  onc-third.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant ilial  they  should  have  projection  or  depth  as  well  as 
breadth,  that  is.  the  glared  surface  of  the  window  should 
recede  c.»n»i«K-rnbly  from  the  line  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
mulliun.  Unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  will  l>e  mure  or 
le>s  11  deficiency  of  that  .-pirit,  boldness,  and  richness  de- 
p 'utlitig  u}Mm  Hucb  particulars  of  execution,  let  the  outline 
of  a do-igu  fur  a window  l>e  ever  so  good.  When,  as  is  now 
rrei|m’iiii>  the  case  m nnxlern  churches,  the  windows  are 
glared  with  gmuml  a greater  rather  than  a less  de^ce 
of  in  the  mulliuns  is  re<|uisile.  in  order  to  produce 

that  rchif  which  the  semi  upaku  surface  of  the  glass  tends 
to  duuiiiinh.  It  IS  the  neglect  of  such  apparently  iritliiig 
rnuMeis  ilnit  causes  the  pnxligiuus  dtlTerent'c-  iH-’twivii  mo- 
dern imitulions  and  the  originals,  which  almost  every  one 
k-els.  th(jugl)  few  can  explain. 

Siibjomcd  are  the  hurixontal  sections  or  plans  of  two 
mulliuns;  one  of  the  simpler  and  usual  form,  the  other  of 
a richer  character,  and  with  more  mouldings:  but  both  of 
them,  0.-1  is  invariably  llie  case,  agree  in  coming  nearly  to  a 
piuni  exiernally,  ore  oniing  there  merely  a narrow  face  or 
fiilul.  Kacli  mulliun  exliihits  uUo  some  variation  of  the 
{•ame  geiieial  fono,  in  its  darker  and  lighter  tinted  sides. 
Tlie  cut  further  inslaiices  the  spacing  of  the  inullioius 
which  arc  here  not  quite  three  times  their  own  width  apart 
It  will  lie  seen  that  the  of  mulliuns,  or  their  thick- 

ness through  their  external  and  internal  face,  is  greater 
than  their  lad/A,  la  the  second  of  the  two  here  shown, 
the  deptli  is  double  the  width. 


MULTINOMIAL.  [Poltkomut..] 

MULTIPLE,  SUBMULTIPLE.  MULTIPLICATION. 
Any  number  of  er/na/  magnitudes  added  together  give  a 
multiple  of  any  one  among  them.  Thus  4 + 4 -f  4,  or 
Ij,  is  u multiple  of  4.  And  submultiple  is  the  inverse 
term  to  multipk>:  thus  12  Ixdiiu  a multiple  of  4,  4tsa«u&- 
mulliplu  of  12.  Tile  term  suumulliple  is  equivalent  to 
Aliquot  Part. 

Tile  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  multi-plux,  roani-fold, 
and  multiplication  is  the  process  of  forming  a multiple. 
Thus  to  multiply  184  yards  by  279  U to  repeat  184  yards 
279  times,  anu  to  add  all  the  results  together.  And  this 
U the  first  and  fundamental  meaning  of  multiplication.  Its 
usual  symbol  is  X : thus  4 X 3 is  12. 

If  we  look  at  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  wc  shall  see 
that  multiplication  is  tlie  only  one  which  cannot  bo  entirely 
perforincd  upon  concrete  quantities.  To  or  from  100  yards 
do  yards  can  l>e  added  or  suhiractud,  and  100  yards  can  lie 
divided  by  dO yards;  but  100  yardscunnot  be  multiplied  by 
60  yards.  The  very  definition  of  multinlicatiuii  rv'i^uircs 
that  every  question  should  contain  a number  of  which 

another  number,  abstract  or  <*oncreto.  is  to  bo  repeated; 
and  this  number  of  limes  or  lepctitions  cannot  be  a number 
of  anything  else.  Thus  to  talk  of  multiplying  1C  feet  by  7 
feel  is  a contradiction  iu  terms ; if  it  mean  that  1 0 feci  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  7,  or  that  7 repetitions  of  10  feel  are  to  he 
made,  10  feet  is  multiplied  teven  times,  not  ifttn-/eet 
times.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  10  feet  is  to  be  reiicate-d 
as  often  as  7 feet  contauis  one  foot,  the  question  ^has  three 


data,  and  belongs  to  a class  which  will  be  considered  in  Pro- 
roRTioN : it  is  in  fact  a question  of  nuiltiplicution  in  which 
the  number  of  repetitions  is  not  given,  but  is  lobe  extracted 
from  the  result  of  a question  in  division.  On  tbU  subject 
sec  also  Rectangle. 

It  being  now  distinctly  understood  that  a numWr  of  times 
or  repetitions  is  an  essential  element  of  every  question  of 
multiplicatioii.  the  extension  is  obvious  by  which  a fraction 
of  a time,  or  a fraction  of  a rcpoliiion,  is  allowed  to  enter. 
Tlius  12+l*4'l''2d-CU12  repeated  three  ttmes  and  half 
a time,  or  12  muUiphod  by  is  42.  Siintlarly  2}  + 2)  -f 
-h  Ih  or  s),  is  2j  taken  3}  times.  Up  to  this  point  there  is 
uo  violation  of  etymology;  the  multiplicand  {muUijdican- 
dum,  number  to  be  multiplied)  is  taken  manifold  times. 
But  [Ni'uber]  by  the  same  sort  of  extension  of  language 
by  which  1,  and  even  0,  are  called  numbers,  the  mere  exhi- 
bition of  a multiphcBud  is  called  multiplying  it  by  one : thus 
7 is  7 taken  once,  or  7 multiplied  by  1,  though,  etymologi- 
cally. muUipliration  does  not  take  place.  Again,  when  the 
half  of  a number  is  taken,  or  when  it  is  taken  half  a time, 
it  is  said  to  be  niuUipUcd  by  4;  and  so  on  for  any  other 
fraction.  The  advantage  of  such  extension  in  prsclire  mure 
than  counterbalances  its  obvious  defect,  namely,  that  the  be- 
ginner must,  without  great  care,  be  confused  by  the  cppli- 
cation  of  a word  in  a sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its 
literal  meaning. 

The  abbreviated  process  of  multiplication  rests  upon  the 
following  nrinciples.  (1.)  If  (he  parts  of  a number  be  mul- 
lipliud,  and  the  results  added  together,  the  whole  is  multi- 
plied: thus  IS,  composed  of  13  and  6,  is  taken  7 times 
by  taking  13  and  6 each  7 times,  ond  adding  the  results. 
<2.)  Multiplication  by  the  parts  of  any  number,  and  addi- 
tion of  the  results,  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  (be 
whulc:  thus  13  taken  7 times  and  B times  gives  two  pro- 
ducts, the  sura  of  which  is  13  taken  7 + B or  16  limes.  (3.) 
Successive  mnllipUcation  by  two  numbers  is  ix|uivaleiit 
to  one  inultiplicBliun  by  (be  product  of  these  two  number^: 
thus  7 taken  3 limes,  and  the  result  taken  4 timeA.  is  7 
taken  os  many  times  as  there  are  units  iu  4 times  3,  or  12 
limes.  (4.)  If  one  number  be  multiplied  by  another, 
the  result  is  the  same  if  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  be 
changed:  thus  7 times  8 is  the  same  tiling  as  8 times  7. 
(5.)  In  the  decimal  system,  the  annexing  of  one  cipher  tmd- 
tiplics  by  10,  of  two  ciphers  by  lUO.  &c. 

The  application  uf  these  nrinciples  requires  that,  in  the 
decimal  system  of  notation,  the  products  of  all  simple  digits 
up  to  9 limes  9 should  be  remembered:  this  is  usually  dune 
by  luai'uing  what  is  colled  the  multiplication  tabic,  and  this 
table,  which  is  only  absolulely  uccessary  up  to  9 limes  9.  is 
usually  committed  to  memory  up  to  12  times  12.  This  being 
sup^vosed  to  bo  dune,  we  shall  now  show  the  proi-cs'i  of  mul- 
tipiying  1234  by  6073.  By  (2.)  we  must  take  1234,  6000 
limes,  70  times,  and  3 times,  and  add  the  results.  To  take 
1234,  3 times,  wc  subdivide  it  into  lUOO,  200.  30,  and  4, 
each  of  which  taken  3 times,  and  the  results  added  to- 
gether, gives  3000 

$00 
90 
12 

3702 

from  which  process  the  rule  for  multiplying  by  a single 
figure  may  easily  be  deriverl.  The  next  step  is  to  take 
1234,  70  tiroes,  that  is,  first  7 times,  and  the  result  lU  limes. 
The  full  process  is 

7000 

1400 

210 

2H 

8C380 

Similarly  12-14  taken  6000  times,  gives  6,170,000.  Now 
|9Ul  the  three  results  together,  and  add  them  ; w hich  gives 
the  first  column  following. 


3702 

1234 

80380 

6073 

6170UUU 

3702 

626U082 

3638 

6170 

6260082 
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The  second  column  shows  the  usual  manner  of  perform* 
the  operation,  which  we  suppose  the  reader  to  know. 
We  have  given  the  preceding  detail  that  he  may  do  whal 
many  have  never  done,  vi*.  compare  the  common  process 
wiih  the  deduction  of  the  result  from  flrsl  principles. 

There  arc  several  abbreviations  of  raultjpliration  which 
arc  very  valuable,  hut  which  are  not  commonly  taught. 

1.  Ktvc  times  is  half  of  ten  times : to  multiply  by  5 annex 
a cipher  ami  divide  by  2:  thus  7C783  X 5 is  most  easily 
dune  as  follows* 

2 ) 767S30 
.383915 

2.  Nine  times  is  one  less  than  ten  limes,  so  that  76783XD 
can  be  found  as  follows : 

767830 

76783 

691047 

This  may  bt?  best  done  by  subtracting  every  figure  of  the 
multiplicand  from  the  preceding,  canying  and  Ixjrrowing 
where  necessary,  in  the  usual  way.  on  the  supposition  tliat 
the  first  figure  is  to  be  subtracted  from  ten.  Thus  the  pro- 
cess of  multiplying  27293  by  9 is  as  follows: 

27293 

245637 

3 from  10,  7,  carry’  1 ; 1 and  9 is  10,  10  from  13,  3,  carrv 
1 ; 1 and  J is  3,  3 from  9,  6 ; 7 from  12,  5,  carry  I ; 1 and 
2 is  3,  3 from  7,  4 ; 0 from  2,  2. 

3.  Klevcn  limes  is  one  more  than  ton  times;  so  that  tho 
oddiiion  cerrcspundiuR  to  tho  preceding  subtmclioii  must 
heinndo.  Thus  to  multiply  62781  by  li,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

627SI 

690591 

Lot  1 remain;  1 and  8 is  9;  8 and  7 is  15,  carry  1 ; 1 
and  7 is  8 and  2 arc  10,  carry  1 ; 1 and  2 is  3 and  6 are 
9 ; 6 and  0 is  6. 

4.  To  multiply  by  anv  number  from  12  to  19  inclusive, 
multiply  by  the  last  figure,  and  to  the  carrying  figure  add 
tho  figure  of  the  multiplicand  which  is  just  done  with. 
Thus 

2734 

17 

46478 

7 times  4 is  28,  carry  2,  adding  4,  or  carry  6 ; 7 X 3 is  21, 
and  6 is  27,  carry  (2  + 3 or)  5 ; 7 X 7 is  49  and  S is  54, 
carry  (5  4*  ^ I ‘<2  < 7 X 2 is  14  and  12  is  26,  carry  (2  + 2 
or)  4. 

5.  To  multiply  by  25,  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4 : 
to  multiply  by  125  annex  three  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

6.  In  multiplying  by  a number  of  two  figures,  ending 
with  7 or  8,  as  68,  it  may  be  advisable  to  lake  the  muliipli- 
cand  70  times,  and  subtract  it  twice,  in  preference  to  taking 
it  60  times,  and  adding  it  8 times. 

The  following  rules  are  taken  from  the  * Risala  Hisab.’ 
(Taylor's  Litiuuti^  Introduction,  p.  17.)  The  first  at  least 
can  easily  be  dune  without  paper. 

1.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  is 
between  II  and  19:  to  the  whole  of  one  number  odd  the 
units  of  the  other ; ten  limes  this,  together  with  th^roduct 
of  the  units*  places,  is  the  product  required.  Thus,  17 
times  14  is  21  times  10  and  28,  or  238. 

2.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  has 
only  two  places:  to  tho  whole  of  one  factor,  multiplied  by 
the  tens  of  the  other,  add  the  tens  of  that  factor  multiplied 
by  the  units  of  the  other ; ten  tiroes  the  result,  together 
with  the  product  of  the  units,  is  the  priMluct  required. 
Thus  76  X 39  is  done  as  follows : 76  X 3 is  228,  which, 
increased  by  7 X 8,  or  56,  is  284,  and  2840  increased  by  48 
is  2888,  the  answer  required. 

The  multiplication  of  .sums  of  money  is  facilitated  by  a 
prticess  known  by  the  name  of  Pbactick. 

The  multjphcatkm  of  fractions  offers  no  difficulty  when 
the  extension  of  the  word  multiplication,  already  described, 
is  understood  and  admitte<l.  tor  instance,  when  we  have 
to  multiply  ] by  X.  or  to  take  ) 4 elevenths  of  a time,  we  sec 
that  ] being  g [r  ractions],  one-elevcntli  of  this  is  and 
4-eloveQths  is  ^ : whence  the  rule  commonly  given,  namely, 
volUplj  tbe  numerftton  together  for  » numerator,  and  the 


denominators  for  a denominator.  In  the  multiplication  of 
one  decimal  fraction  by  another,  as  T23  by  ’Olw,  ilie  truU 
liphcation  of  llio  numerators  gives  123  X*!8,  or  2214,  und 
that  of  the  denominators  100  X lOOU.or  lOO.UOO.  Rut  a 
decimal  fraction  which  has  imi.oou  for  its  denuminutor,  has 
as  many  places  as  there  are  in  bt»th  of  the  others  loaether. 
whoso  denominators  arc  I no  amt  IQtm.  From  thia  cun* 
sideratiun  the  common  rule  immediately  follows. 

For  a mechanical  contrivance  fur  expediting  multiplica- 
tion, see  N.vpikr's  Rons. 

MULTIPLE  POINTS.  When  two  or  more  branches  of 
a curve  pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  called  a rauliiplo 
point;  and  this,  whether  the  branches  touch  or  rut  one 
another.  When  two  or  more  bmnclu*8  interse<’t,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  as  many  distinct  tangents  may  bo  drawn  at  tlie 
multiple  point  as  there  are  branches  which  there  intersect, 
that  IB,  for  one  value  of  the  aliscissa  the  differomial  co- 
efficient of  tho  ordinate  may  have  more  values  than  one. 
In  most  cases  the  points  at  which  this  happens  may  !•« 
ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
Tims  in 

y ~ {x  — b)  0/  ix  — a)  "¥  c b<C.a 
dy  x — b 


• dy 

we  see  mat  v,  in  general,  has  two  values,  and  so  has  -7-  : 

ci.r 

to  each  value  of  the  former  belongs  one  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  single  cose  of  = both  values  of  y become  eijual, 
d y 

or  y has  only  one  value;  '''bile  ^ has  the  two  values 

+ V(6  — a)and  — Tlicre  is  then  a multiple 

|)oint  when  x st  h and  y e\  and  as  two  branches  cut  one 
another,  it  is  called  a doubh  point.  Similarly,  had  there 
been  three,  four.  &c.  branches,  it  would  have  been  called 
a triple,  quadruple,  &c.  point. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  the  general  method 
of  delerroiiiing  double,  Stc.  points.  (See  Lib.  Cif/.  Kn., 
* Differential  Calculus,'  p.  182.) 

MULTIPLICATION^  [Mcltihle.  &c.] 

MULTIV.ALVES,  the  name  formerly  used  to  designate 
those  shells  which  were  made  up  of  more  than  two  pieces. 
TI1U.S  the  Cirrhijtedi  iLeptu)  were  all  mullivalvc  shells  of 
Linnams.  and  so  were  Chiton  and  Pholas. 

MULWIA.  [Marocco.) 

MU'MMIUS,  U [CoRiNTH.l 

MUMMY  is  a name  derived  nrom  an  Arabic  word  mum, 
signifying  wax,  and  which  is  now  applied  not  only  to  those 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
w'ux  or  some  similar  material  was  used,  but  to  all  thuso 
which  arc  by  any  means  preserved  in  a dry  slate  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

The  art  of  embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
mummies  now  existing  were  prepareil,  was  practised,  with 
more  skill  than  has  ever  since  been  acquired,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ancient  Rg^'pt,  of  whom  whole  generatiann  still 
remain  preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  hypogma  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  that  country. 

The  most  authentic  description  of  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming  is  that  given  by  Il&ro<lotus  (ii,  86).  In 
Egy  pt,  he  tells  us,  * there  are  men  who  professedly  exercise 
this  art.  When  a corpse  is  brought  to  them,  they  show 
the  bearers  of  it  wooden  models  of  bodies,  painlaJ  in  imita- 
tion of  reality.  They  say  that  tho  most  expensive  of  thorn  is 
Hiss,  whose  name  I will  not  in  such  a case  ment.on.  They 
exhibit  also  a second  model,  inferior  to  the  first,  ami  cheaper 
than  it ; and  a third,  the  cheapest  of  all.  After  this  ex- 
planation, they  ask  the  bearers  of  the  dead  body,  after  » hich 
model  they  wi>h  it  to  be  p^ared,  and  they,  having  agreed 
upon  the  price,  depart.  Tne  embalmers  proceed  for  the 
most  expensivo  plan  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with 
a cun’ed  iron  they  extract  the  brain  through  the  nostrilg, 
tmrily  by  pulling  it  out,  and  partly  by  pouring  drugs  in. 
Then  with  a sharp  iEihiopian  •»tono  they  cut  the  body  in 
tho  Hank,  and  through  this  aperture  they  take  out  ali  the 
viscera,  which  they  wash  wiih  pulra  wine,  and  clean  with 
powdered  aromatics.  They  then  fill  the  belly  with  the 
purest  powdered  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  other  perfUmes 
(frankincense  excepted),  and  sow  up  tho  wound.  In  the 
nett  place  they  cover  (be  body  vith  natrum  (»  mixturo  of 

3F2 
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oarbonnti',  and  muria(e  of  8odii%  and  bun*  it  in  j 

lhi>  wane  nuU-rtal  fur  sovcniy  «iay»,  a lunger  ixjrwd  not 
being  allowed.  When  the  iM.'\enly  da>a  are  iixsjacI,  tbu) 
waah  the  body  and  envelop  i(  nil  in  bandages  of  fine  linen 
covered  with  gum.  The  relative^  on  receiving  the  body 
again,  have  a wooden  raM!  made  in  the  form  of  a man.  in 
winch  they  place  it.  and  having  shut  it  in.  tbev  put  it  in  a 
sepulchral  building,  setting  it  upright  against  the  wall. 

* Those  who  would  avoid  the  heavy  exi>ein>c  of  this  me- 
thod of  embalming,  have  the  bodies  thus  prepared they 
fill  all  the  intestines  with  cedar  oil.  without  either  cutting 
into  the  abdomen  or  removing  the  vUcera;  then  preventing 
the  egress  of  the  injected  fluid,  they  salt  the  b^y  for  the 
fixed  nuiulicr  of  dais,  and  at  the  cud  of  that  time  Uicy  lot 
out  the  cedar  oil,  the  power  of  which  is  such  that  it  brings 
out  macerated  in  it  both  the  intestines  and  all  the  viscera; 
it  consumes  the  Uesh,  and  the  skin  and  the  bones  only  of 
the  corpse  remain.  Tins  bving  done,  they  return  the  body. 
The  ihinl  mode  of  propanition  is  that  with  which  the  boilies 
of  the  po«>r  aro  treated.  They  wash  out  the  abilomen  with 
a cleansing  liquid,  put  it  fur  seventy  days  in  natrum,  and 
then  return  it  to  the  relatives.* 

To  this  account  Diodorus  Siculus  (Hiblinth.  Uittor^  lib. 
i..  cap.  91)  and  some  others,  while  generally  runflrming  it, 
odd  a few  unimportant  particulars;  and  lliough  it  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  various  commentatora,>et 
the  researches  of  those  whoso  autliority  is  next  in  importam'v, 
the  members  of  the  Inslitulo  w'ho  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Egyptian  cam^ign,  have  proved  that  as  far  as  it  goes 
thill  description  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  correct.  Tlie 
results  of  these  researches,  in  whicli  MM.  Joroard,  Uouycr, 
and  Larrey  were  chiefly  engaged,  are  contained  in  the  grxal 
work,  ‘ Desiriplion  de  I’Egypte.’  Those  of  M.  Kouyer 
csiK-rially  illustrate  the  process  of  embalming.  He  found 
that  in  the  hyp<wa«i  which  ho  visite<l  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent classes  or  mummies ; those  in  which  an  inciHiun 
had  liocn  made  above  the  groin,  and  those  in  which  there 
was  no  such  opening.  In  both  the  bram  bad  in  general 
been  cxlrocte«l  by  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  nose,  or 
more  rarely  through  the  orbit;  but  in  some  there  was  no 
unusual  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  the  brain  had  been  lefX 
in  it.  a fact  which  is  confirmed  hr  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  England.  (Pet- 
tigrew, Hittnryqf  Egyptian  Mummift.) 

Among  the  mummies  which  have  an  incision  in  the 
flank  (and  which  are  probably  the  bodies  of  tbc  rich,  in 
whom  that  measure  was  necessary  for  the  complete  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior),  M.  Rouyer  distinguishes  those  which 
were  dried  with  the  assistance  of  balsamic  and  a.slringent 
aubstancoB,  and  those  which,  in  addition  to  these  means, 
were  salted. 

Of  both  those  kinds  some  arc  filled  with  a mixture  of 
aromatic  resins,  and  others  with  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen. 
The  mummies  which  arc  flllcd  with  aromatics  only  aro 
olive-coloured.  Their  skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned 
leather,  and  contracted.  Their  features  are  distinct,  and 
appear  to  be  like  those  that  existed  in  life.  The  resins  which 
ail  their  cavities  contain  are  dry.  light,  brittle,  and  aro- 
matic. The  teeth,  hair,  and  eye-brows  aro  generally  per- 
fect. Some  of  them  arc  gilded  alt  over  the  bo<ly.  or  on  the 
most  prominent  parts. 

The  mummies  which  are  fille^l  with  bitumen  are  reddLsh ; 
their  skins  are  hard  and  pulished  as  if  they  had  been 
\armshed;  they  ore  dry.  heavy,  inodorous,  and  difhcult  to 
unrol;  their  features  are  but  slightly  altered;  the  liani 
black  resinous  substance  with  which  they  are  filled  pos- 
sesses little  odour,  and  they  are  scarcely  alterable  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Those  which  have  been  taltc«l,  as  well  as  thus  prepared, 
differ  little  in  their  general  appearance  from  those  just 
described;  but  they  are  usually  los.s  perfect,  the  features 
being  altered,  and  their  hair  having  commonly  fallen  off. 
When  they  arc  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a slight 
saline  efflorescence  forms  u)xm  them,  which  cunsisU  of 
different  salts  of  stxlx  The  iatCKtincs  and  other  viscera, 
which  in  all  these  kinds  of  mummies  were  removcnl  through 
the  aperture  in  the  flank,  after  being  washed  with  pulm  wine 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  usually  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then,  with  prayer  for  the  )>ardon  of  the 
sins  in  eating  and  drinking  into  which  they  had  le«l  their 
possessor,  were  thrown  into  the  river;  but  someiimos,  after 
being  thus  clcanse<l,  they  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
or  were  preserved  in  a separate  vase  by  the  sido  of  the  body. 


j Tlic  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  flank  nro  always  found 
plare^l  lu  simple  contact,  not  sewn  together  as  Hcrudoiuiy 
luuntioiis. 

Among  the  Egyptian  niummit-s  which  have  not  had  the 
viscera  removed  by  opening  the  abdomen,  M.  Rouyer  alw> 
di&tinguishcs  two  kinds;  in  one  of  which  the  bodies  lunl 
been  salted,  and  then  filled  with  an  impure  kind  of  bitu- 
men (pis-sosphalt),  while  in  the-  other  they  ba<l  only  lieen 
salted  and  dried.  M.  Rouyer  thinks  that  instead  of  the 
vincera  being  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  mentions,  by  oil  of 
Cedar,  which  has  no  caustic  properties,  some  caustic  solution 
of  soda  was  first  injected,  and  that  aflerwards,  when  it  had 
destroyed  the  viscera,  the  cavities  were  washed  out  with 
the  oil  of  cedar.  Tlie  mummies  which,  aAer  having  had 
their  viscera  thus  removed,  were  filled  with  bitumen,  arc 
the  most  numerous  of  all ; they  ore  black,  bard,  and  heaWr 
and  they  preserve  none  of  their  features.  Not  only  arc  oil 
the  cavities  filled  with  the  pissa-Hplmlt,  but  the  surfai-oof  the 
body  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  has  so  completely  penetrated 
into  all  the  tissues,  that  the  whole  forms  but  a single  mass. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  tins  material  was  injecteil  very 
hot,  and  tliat  the  bodies  were  plunged  into  a vessel  ixmtain- 
ing  it  in  a state  of  fusion.  It  is  an  impure,  greasy,  and 
strongly  smelling  substance,  less  black  and  brittle  than  the 
asphalt  with  which  the  other  mummies  are  filled;  it  wa.s 
lung  regarded  as  a valuable  medicine  for  wounds  and 
bruises,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth 
eonlurii'S  a considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  it  by  a 
number  of  Jews,  who  sold  it  as  ‘ balm  of  mummies.' 

Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salU-d  and  dried 
are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  Tlieir  features 
arc  entirely  destroyed  ; all  their  hair  is  fallen  off;  and  lioth 
the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  cnvelupeil  fall  in 
pieces  when  brought  to  the  air,  or  may  very  easily  be  broken 
up.  In  many  of  these  adi|K>circ  i.s  furmefl;  but  in  general 
they  are  hard,  dry,  and  whitish,  like  dirty  parchment. 

'i'he  bandaging,  to  which  all  the  K;:yptian  mummies  were 
subjected,  was  one  of  the  mo&t  remarkable  parts  of  tlnr 
proci  ss.  Tlieir  envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  linen 
band^,  each  several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other 
fifteen  or  twenty  limes,  and  >urtounding  first  each  limb, 
and  then  tbc  whole  body.  They  arc  applied  and  interlaced 
so  accurately,  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  infended 
to  restore  to  the  dry  shrivelled  bmy  its  original  form  and 
size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the  different 
kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  h^ss  fineness  of 
texture;  (bey  arc  applied  on  all  in  nearly  tbc  same 
manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings  which  have  bcca 
examined  with  the  microscope  are  of  linen. 

The  body  is  first  covered  by  a narrow  dress,  lace<l  at  the 
back  and  lied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  cnvclopotl  in  one 
large  bandage.  The  head  is  covered  by  a square  piece  of 
very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre  forms  a kind  uf  mask 
over  the  features.  Five  or  six  such  pieces  are  sometimes 
put  one  over  the  other,  and  the  last  is  usually  painted  or 
gilded  in  representation  of  the  embalmed  person.  Every  part 
of  (he  body  is  then  separately  envcliqicd  with  several  l»un- 
(lagcs  impregnated  with  resin.  Tito  legs  extended  side  by 
side,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  byotlwr 
bandages  which  surround  the  whole  body;  and  these  last, 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  aro  fixed 
by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied  bands  which 
complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bixlics  are  placcnl  in 
this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of  the  n>h  only  are 
enclosed  in  cases.  Thu  cases  arc  usually  double,  the  inte- 
rior being  composed  of  boards  mode  of  several  jwrtions  of 
linen  gluiKl  together,  and  the  exterior  cut  from  a piece  uf 
cedar  or  sycamore  wood. 

The  Eg)'ptiani  practisofl  embalming  almost  as  exten- 
sively on  some  animals  which  they  deemed  sacrcti  as  on 
men.  The  list  of  the  mummies  of  animals  which  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew gives  includes  the  monkey,  bat,  dog.  cat,  lion,  wolf, 
jackal,  fox,  hyccna.  bear,  ichneumon,  shrew-mouse,  di*cr. 
goat,  sheep,  oxen  and  calves,  hippopotamus,  vulture,  eauh*. 
falcon,  hawk,  owl,  ibis,  goose,  swallow,  crocodile,  tnud, 
lix.ird,  snake,  adder,  cerastes.  car|i.  pike,  and  some  other 
fish,  and  a fcwspcciirs  of  insects.  Sumo  vegetables  also  havi; 
been  occasionally  found  cmb.-ilmcd.  Most  of  thct«  unim.als. 
had  sepulchres  appropriated  to  their  speuies,  but  sometimes 
they  arc  mixed,  and  very  rarely  they  are  found  in  the  cata- 
combs of  human  mummies.  The  roost  frc<iiK'nt  mode  of 
pre|>aration  w*ai»  by  clearing  out  the  viscera  by  the  caustic 
fluid,  and  salting  them,  and  then  bandaging  them  like  ihu 
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Irnmnn  iKKliMi.  me  iliis  and  ll>e  hawk  however  usually 
7-«<*«i\od  mort:  fare,  and  were  prejiarcd  wilh  resin  and 
asphalt.  After  bein'?  embalmed,  each  bird  was  usually 
placed  in  a separate  earthen  vessel. 

The  Egyptian  niwlo  of  embalming  was  imitated  occasion- 
ally by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  and 
has  sometimes  liccn  adopted  in  mo<lern  times,  but  never  to 
the  same  extent  or  perfection  as  they  attained.  Tiie  only 
other  methoil  which  ia  known  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
national  custom  was  that  practised  by  the  Ouanrhes,  the 
antient  inhabiLmts  of  the  Canary  Isles.  [Canary  Isles.] 
Tlieir  mummies  are  particularly  described  by  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  ‘ Essai  sur  les  Isles  Fortunecs.’  Numer- 
ous and  vast  catacombs  are  filled  wilh  them  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  Islamls,  hut  the  best  known  is  one  in  Teneriffe, 
which  contained  upwards  of  a thousand  bodies.  Thu  mum- 
mies are  sewn  up  in  goat  or  sheep  skins,  and  five  or  six 
are  commonly  joined  together,  the  skin  over  the  hood  of 
one  being  stitched  to  that  over  the  feet  of  another;  but 
those  of  the  great  arc  contained  incases  hollowed  out  of 
a piece  of  saviue-wood.  The  boilies  are  not  bandage<l,  and 
lire  dry,  light,  laii-culoured,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Several 
of  them  are  completely  pl-escr^•ed,  with  distinct  though  con- 
tracted features. 

Tito  inetlnKl  of  emhnlming  adopted  by  the  Guanches 
consisted  in  removing  the  viscera,  in  cither  of  the  same 
ways  as  the  Egyptians  practised,  then  filling  the  cavities  with 
aromatic  powders,  frequently  washing  and  anointing  the 
surface,  and  lastly  drying  the  body  very  carefully  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  in  the  sun,  or  by  a stove.  So  complete  is 
the  dcssication  of  these  mummies,  that  a whole  body  which 
Bluinenbach  jiossessc^l  weighed  only  pound-s,  though  the 
tlried  skeleton  of  a body  of  the  same  size  as  usually  pre- 
pared weighs  at  least  9 pounds. 

In  some  situations  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  permit  the  drying 
of  the  animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a mummy,  lliis 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  found  quite  dry, 
in  pits  dug  in  a saline  dry  soil.  There  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a mummy  of  this  kind  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  was  brought  from  Caxaioarca  by 
General  Paroissien.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  in  a sitting 

nture,  wilh  the  knees  almost  touching  the  chin,  and  the  ; 

ids  by  the  sides  of  the  face.  It  is  quite  dry  and  hard ; j 
the  features  arc  distorted,  but  nearly  perfoct,  and  the  hair 
has  fallen  off.  The  Peruvian  mummies  do  not  appear  to 
Lave  been  subjected  to  any  particular  preparation,  tlie  dry 
and  absorbent  earth  in  which  they  are  placed  being  auffl- 
cieiit  to  prevent  them  from  putrefying.  M.  Humboldt  found 
llie  bojues  of  many  Spaniards  an«l  Peruvians  lying  on 
former  fields  of  battle,  dried  and  presened  In  the  open 
air.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  preservation  of  the  bo<ly 
is  secured  by  burying  it  in  the  hot  sand;  and  even  in 
Europe  soils  are  somotimes  met  wilh  in  which  the  bodies 
undergo  a slow  process  of  drying,  and  then  remain  almost 
unalterable  even  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  There 
is  a vault  at  Toulouse  in  which  a vast  number  of  bo<lios  that 
knd  been  buried  were  found,  after  many  ^ears,  dry,  and 
without  a trace  of  the  elTects  of  putrefaction ; and  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  Michael’s  church,  Dublin,  the  bodies  are  simi- 
larly preserved.  Ia  both  oases  putrefaction  is  prevented  by 
the  constant  absorption  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
■sphere,  and  through  its  medium  from  the  body,  by  the 
■calcareous  soil  in  which  (he  vaults  are  dug. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  tlie  various  means 
which  are  now  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
tissues,  both  for  stores  of  food  ana  for  museums  of  anatomy 
and 'natural  history,  as  they  are  very  rarely  applied  to  the 
whole  hotly,  and  arc  deficient  in  that  which  forms  the  most 
•essential  yurt  of  the  preparation  of  a mummy,  tlio  process 
®f  drying.  If  Euro;x;an  climates  were  more  favourable,  it 
is  pnibable  that,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  ptatcnals 
fornardoning  the  tissues,  such  as  pyroligneous  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenic,  the  salts  of  iron.  &c.,  mummies  might 
he  preparctl  etjual  even  to  the  Egyptian  in  permanence,  and 
euperior  (o  them  in  (he  preservation  of  their  fonns.  (Peili- 

5rew,  Hist.  Egypt,  ‘ Mummies Library  ijT  Enteriaining 
'nntcledge — Egyptian  Antuptities. > 

MUMPS,  an  infiammalion  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  at 
ibe  same  time,  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  of  contagious 
•r  epidemio  origio«  The  iutUffimatioii,  out!  the  fever  by 


which  it  is  accompanied,  generally  increase  for  altout  four 
days,  and  then  begin  to  subside;  ami  after  four  iluy.s  more* 
(he  disease  is  commonly  at  an  end.  Tbu  afioction  has  a 
tendency  to  loutnslasis,  that  is,  to  pass  suddenly  from  t&u 
organ  first  aficcted  to  stimu  other.  Thu  treatment  required 
is  very  simple ; quiotude.  abstinence,  seclusion  from  cold, 
the  application  or  poultices  or  other  warm  substances,  or,  in 
severe  cases,  of  leeches  to  the  swelling,  are  all  the  means 
that  are  usually  necessary. 

MUNXHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS,  BARON,  bom  in 
Hanover  in  16tfS,  studied  at  Jena,  Uallc,  and  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  im]>ortant  official  stations  in  thu 
electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent  in  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  curator,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death.  Ho  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  thu  advancement  of  that  institu- 
tion, which  rose  under  his  care  to  a high  rank  among  the 
universities  of  Germany.  He  established  (he  chairs  of  geo- 
graphy, literary  history,  and  political  science,  and  improvwl 
the  system  of  teaching  nhilosophy  and  theology,  by  doing 
away  with  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Ileyno  says  that 
Miinchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Ghtlingcii.  He  in- 
creoseil  the  library  of  the  university  from  10,090  to  60,000 
volumes,  which  number  afterwords,  whilst  Ileyno  was 
librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200,000.  All  these  things 
Munebhausen  did  with  very  moderate  means,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample 
particulars  of  what  Munchhauscii  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
thu  university  of  Gottingen  are  given  in  the  ‘Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,’  No.  XX.;  in  Heyno’s  ' Oratio  in 
Honorera  ac  Memoriam  Miinchhausianaro,’  inserted  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  * Opuscula  Acadcniica,'  and  in  hU  other 
oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of*  NovLCommentariiSocietatisGottingeiisis;’  and 
also  in  Heeren's  'Life  of  Huyne.’ 

Miinchhausen  was  for  many  years  prin-counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  George  11.  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  bis  life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  his 
successor,  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  situation  ho 
filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though  only  for  a short 
time.  He  died  at  Hanover,  in  1770. 

MUNDA.  [C.VSAR.  C.  J.,  p.  12-t.] 

MUNDLEY8IR.  [Hindustan,  voL  xii.,  p.  21 1.] 

MUNEEPOOR,  a country  in  Asia,  cast  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Ganges,  extends  between  2.3°  and 
25°  30'  N.  lat.  and  93°  and  94°  30'  E.  long.  Its  northern 
boundary-line  is  ill  defined,  but  is  generallv  assumed  to  bo 
; formed  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  which,  extending 
in  a north-east  and  south-west  direction,  constitute  the 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  From 
I Iho  British  possessions  on  the  west  it  is  divideil  by  the  courso 
j of  the  river  Barak  between  the  mouths  of  its  two  tributaries, 
j the  Chikoo.  which  runs  into  the  Barak  from  the  south,  and 
I the  leeree,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  and  by  the  courso 
' of  these  two  last-mentionod  rivers.  Along  its  southern 
boundary  extends  a mountain-regiun  inhabited  by  several 
independent  trills  belonging  to  thu  Nngas  or  iCookoos. 
On  the  east  it  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  Kubo  and  other 
districts  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire,  by  a chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Muring  range.  Accoriing  to  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Pemberton,  the  known  portion  of  Munoepoor 
occupies  an  area  of  10,090  square  miles,  of  which  a valley,  or 
rather  plain,  containing  C50  square  miles,  constitutes  tho 
central  portion.  This  plain  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  a 
zone  of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  various 
thbos,  suluect  to  Muneepoor. 

The  valloy,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  is  2509  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  ex 
I trerae  length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
I about  16.  In  its  whole  extent  it  is  covered  with  a deep  al- 
, luvium  of  great  fertility,  and  consists  of  two  gently  inclined 
plains,  meeting  in  the  middle  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Imphan 
i Toorcl  river.  Numerous  small  detached  groujw  of  hills  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise 
from  500  to  600  feet ; and  to  the  east  of  the  antient  town  of 
Muneepoor  is  a range,  whose  central  peak,  called  Nong- 
muceching,  is  2700  feet  above  the  valley,  and  5200  feet 
aliovc  tlie  sea.  Tlio  valley  itself  is  perfectly  free  from  forests, 
but  every  village  is  surrounded  by  n grove  of  fruit-trees. 
Nearly  the  ^holc  of  the  central  portion  consisU^of  a Bcriea 
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of  jheelt  and  marshes,  which  retain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  furnish  extensive  pasture-ground  for  cattle  ard 
Jiorses.  The  villaacs  are  Innlt  either  ujwn  the  edges  of  the 
slo\>cs  connecting  ihebaiicstif  the  lueun tains  with  (he  valU-v, 
or  on  the  hanks  of  the  Imphan  Tuorel,  which  arc  geaerally 
higher  than  the  country  behind  them. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  western  barrier 
of' the  valiev  U move  elevated  and  exlciisite  than  any  other 
between  Silftet  in  Bengal  and  the  west.irn  boundary  of  thu 
Birman  empire;  it  runs  in  a direction  nearly  south-south* 
wc.st,  between  94*  and  ;J3''  3(/  E.  I0115.,  for  80  miles,  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Muneepoor  valley,  wliero  it 
gradually  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a series  of 
broken  and  rugged  heights.  It  slopes  gradually  into  the 
Talley  by  a succession  of  lower  hillt.  But  on  the  western 
side  this  range,  which  has  not  yet  received  a general  name, 
throws  oil  numerous  iireripitous  ri«lgcs,  whose  upjier  por* 
tionsare  loo  steep  to  aumit  cultivation,  which  iseonsitjueiilly 
limited  to  the  lowest  jiari  of  their  declivities.  On  this  side 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  magnideent  primeval  forest 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  the  eastern  face  of  the 
range,  which  fronts  the  valley,  has  been  almost  entirely 
cteaiu<l,  and  is  annually  cultivated  with  lice  and  cotton  by 
the  Nagas.  The  elevation  of  the  principal  range  varies  from 
579U  to  8‘iOO  feel  above  the  sea. 

The  Muring  range,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  cast, 
is  less  extensive  and  elevated.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
50  miles,  and  its  eabtern  declivity  is  the  more  precipitous. 
It  is  united  with  the  valley  by  a gentle  slope.  Its  elevation 
varies  lictween  4900  and  673U  teet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  lies  within  the  limits  of  Muneepoor,  but  the  valleys 
beyond  it  belong  mostly  to  the  Uinnan  empire;  the  roo:«t 
important  and  extensive  is  that  of  Kubo. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  valley  is  not  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  rango,  but  by  the  projecting  ends  of  nuiiicrouH 
ridges,  which  issiue  from  two  extensive  mountain-tracts 
which  lie  in  that  direction;  the  northern  has  bi.H>n  ex- 
plored very  imperfectly  an<l  the  southern  not  at  all  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  norlhern  is  immediately  conmcled  with  the 
mountains  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  tho 
valley  of  Asam,  and  the  southern  seems  to  constitute  the 
must  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Yeumadung  range  or 
Aracaii  mountains,  which,  separating  Aracan  from  Ihrma, 
terminate  with  Cape  Negiais  US*  N.  lat.).  The  ridges  pro- 
jecting from  both  mountain-regions  stretch  into  the  valley, 
and  are  separated  by  narrow  defiles,  through  which  a small 
stream  generally  Hows. 

The  princii>ul  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in 
the  muunlain-region  lying  north  of  the  vale;  the  eastern  is  I 
called  the  Evril,  and  the  western  the  Kliuiigba  nver.  'I'he 
latter,  which  is  the  principal  brancli,  unites  with  the  Eeril 
two  miles  Miuth  of  Laiigthalial,  near  *2t'  4u'  N.  lul.  Ten 
miles  luMer  down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Thobal  river,  which 
likewise  descends  in  a souiliern  direction  from  the  northern 
mountain-region.  The  Imphan  Tuorel  traverses  the  <-cntre 
of  the  vale  in  a southern  direclion,  and  enters  the  southern 
mouiuain-rcgion  at  the  village  of  Shooguunuo,  near  24”  15' 
N.  lat.  Its  course  in  this  region  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
to  furm  a tremendous  fall,  w liich  is  very  probable,  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  vale  of  Mmiee|H)or  and  the  low 
lands  of  Kulf  amounts  to  more  than  I5UU  teet.  Tins  difTer- 
eucc  of  level  must  be  ovcrcume  either  by  a rapid  succession 
‘)f  numerous  falls  or  by  one  or  two  of  atupcndimsraugnilude. 
After  leaving  the  mountain  region  at  22”  35' N.  lat.,  it  cutei'K 
tho  plain  of  K.ule,  belonging  to  Birma,  where  it  is  called 
Nankath£  Kli)oung,  and  ufier  receiving  the  united  waters 
of  tho  Myettha  and  Man  rivers,  which  How  from  the  south, 
it  suddenly  turns  north  by  a bold  bend  and  Hows  in  that 
direction  for  about  35  miles,  when  it  bends  cast,  and  tra- 
versing the  Ungocliing  hiiU,  enters  the  Nmglha  or  Kuen* 
duel!  river,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Irawaddi.  Tlic  w hole 
course  of  the  I luphaii  Toorel  is  upward  of  3(J0  miles,  but, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  only  navigable  for  small 
skiffs  formed  of  a single  true,  which  arc  the  only  description 
of  boats  used  in  Muneepoor.  During  the  tii>uds  it  Hows  with 
a velo<^ity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a depth  of 
20  to  30  feet,  uwing  to  its  contracted  channel ; hut  if  the 
season  is  more  than  usually  wot.  the  waters  ruiih  over  the 
banks,  ami  convert  all  the  central  portions  of  the  vole  intu 
a vast  swamp. 

At  about  24*  30'  N.  lat.  the  Imphan  Tuorel  is  Joined  by 
the  Kuretuii  river,  or  tho  outlet  of  the  lake  Logta,  which  is 


about  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  occupies  the  souih- 
westem  corner  of  the  vale.  It  is  furrotsl  by  numerous 
small  streams  descending  from  the  western  motmtauwaiige. 
Near  its  suuilurrn  extremity  are  three  ranges  of  small 
islands;  thu  central  range,  called  Tangak-hoolet,  is  47u  feo 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  These  islands  are  principally 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  particularly  well  adaptml 
'to  the  culture  of  fruit-trues.  Tlic  lake  furnishes  twenty-six 
varieties  of  fish,  oiuhteun  oommon  to  the  rivers  of  Bengal, 
and  eight  not  found  in  any  of  them. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Muneepoor,  which  lies  to 
tho  west  of  the  vale,  and  separates  it  from  Cashar,  is 
travorsdl  by  the  Barak  or  Soormah  river,  an  ufliuetit  of 
the  Urahtnap'iotra,  or  Mcgna,  into  which  it  falls  near  (he 
village  of  Suncrampoor  m Bengal.  The  sources  of  this 
river  arc  about  25“  30'  N.  lat.  and  94“  20'  E.  long.,  in  the 
mountain-region  which  lies  between  Muneepoor  and  Asatii. 
It  runs  through  Muneepoor  in  a snuth-souih-western  direc- 
tion, and  forms  at  the  most  south-western  corner  of  the  coun- 
try a bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  into  a northern  one. 
It  Hows  north  for  aliout  50  miles,  and  hero  forms  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Muneepoor  and  Caah.tr  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jcerec  river.  li.s  course  through  Muneepoor  is 
upwards  of  1^0  milos;  but  it  is  loo  rapid  for  navigation. 
It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jccrce  river  that  it  becomes 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  burthen. 

The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  modified  by  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  mountains  w hich  summnd 
iu  In  December  and  January  the  thermomeier  at  noon 
varies  between  5r>“and  5t>”.  and  bonr-frosl  occurs  fiequenily 
during  tho  night.  In  November  and  February  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  noun  between  60“  and  G8“,  and  in  June  it 
generally  attains  from  80“  to  85*.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  Muneepoor  and  Calcutta  in  wintur 
<Deceml)cr,Januaiy,and  February)  is  from  11  to  lydegrees; 
but  in  summer  (Juno,  July,  and  August)  it  varies  only 
between  6 and  8 degrees.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  much 
less  at  Muneepoor  than  at  Calcutta,  though  the  numlier  of 
rainy  days  is  greater.  At  Calcutta  there  are  only  72  rainy 
days  in  the  year,  while  in  Muneepoor  they  amount  to  115; 
but  at  Calcutta  65*39,  and  at  Muneepoor  only  48*33  inches 
of  min  full.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  vale  the  showers  aro  more  frequent  than  in  the  level 
country;  but  the  cold  months  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. arc  almost  entirely  exempt  from  rain.  In  March 
the  showers  become  very  freriuent,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
April  the  rain.s  are  sometimes  more  abundant  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  year.  In  May  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  (he  middle  of  October,  when  they 
again  fall  with  remarkable  rapidity.  During  the  cold  months, 
until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  valley  is 
enveloped  in  a dense  fog,  which,  on  di«isipaiing,  leaves  a 
beautifully  clear  and  cloudless  atmosphere ; but  an  hour 
after  sunset  the  vapours  become  again  c<»nden>ud,  and  aro 
precinitated  as  dew,  which,  during  the  night,  is  converted 
into  iioar-frost.  'fho  climate  of  Muneepoor  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cunstilulions  both  of  Europeans  and  thu 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Muneepoor  consists  princi- 
pally of  nco,  which  forms  tho  staple  arltrle  of  food,  and  the 
crops  aro  everywhere  very  abundant,  as  the  numerous 
streams  which  iiwuc  from  (he  mountains  surrounding  llio 
vale  ensure  an  adequate  irrigation  even  to  (he  fields  which 
are  above  tho  level  of  the  general  iiiuiidaiion.  Tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  and  differtiiit  kimN  of  sesamum 
and  opium,  are  also  cultivated,  and  cotton  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountainous  districts.  In  the  gardens  which  surruimd 
each  house  vegetables  are  extensively  cnltivale«l ; and  since 
the  termination  of  llie  Bunnese  war,  English  oHlcers  have 
introduced  the  vegetables  of  Europe,  such  as  pt'us,  potatoes, 
different  varietii*s  of  greens  and  cabbages,  carrots,  radisbes, 
beet-root  and  turnips;  the  two  first  have  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  p<mple,  that  they  now  arc  almost  univer- 
sally cultivated.  Fruits  do  not  generally  attain  groat  per- 
fection, except  pineapples,  which  are  not  inferior  to  any  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  ami  the  oranges  grown  on  the  islands 
of  lake  Login.  The  other  fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  ra-sp- 
lierrii*,  straw  lierries,  limes,  pomegranates,  guavas,  mangoes, 
and  jack-fruii;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  l>y  flavour, 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  skill  in  ilicir  cultivation.  Silk 
is  collected  in  ronsidemble  quantities  m some  villages  on 
tho  northern  borders  of  the  valo. 

I u 00  part  of  India  <U  the  forests  afi*ord  a greater  rarietf 
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of  oxeclldfit  trees  than  lht*9o  which  cover  the  mountain* 
5»urroumiin£*  tlie  vale  of  Munevp»or.  Cellar  of  gigantic 
size,  fir,  and  pine,  urcupy  the  iiighe^l  portion*  of  the  raiigcn ; 
oak  of  every  size  occur*  on  the  >>evcval  hills  and  luountains-, 
and  i*  employed  a*  fuel  and  building  tnaterial*.  Many 
other  foresi-trees,  coramoidy  found  in  countries  in  the  lati- 
tude of  MuneejKKir,  ore  abundiuit.  The  teak-lrinj  however, 
and  the  keo.  from  which  the  celebrated  Burmoo  varnish 
is  obtained,  aie  only  met  with  on  thu  south-eastern  ranges 
bordering  on  the  vale  of  Kubo.  But  all  (his  wealth  is  of 
little  use  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  nature  of 
(ho  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  transporting  the 
limber  to  fia-cign  markets  with  atiy  prosi>ect  of  advantage. 

’I’he  aninml*  employed  in  agriculture  are  buflaloes  and 
c.itUe,  more  especially  the  firmer.  The  cattle  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  Bengal.  The  liorse*  are  of  adiiniiiutivc 
size,  rarely  attaining  a height  excelling  tbirlfen  liands; 
but  they  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats 
nud  sheep  arc  only  reared  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains; 
the  latter  were  lately  introduced  by  British  olficers.  Kle- 
phuiil*  are  frequently  seen  in  the  glens  and  dclilei  on  the 
north  of  iho  vale;  deer  are  abundant,  and  grow  to  a very 
considerable  size.  The  wild  luig  is  not  less  i.*oninnm,  but 
the  tigers  have  retired  to  the  tastnesses  eif  the  bills,  as 
cultivation  has  extended  in  the  vale.  A wild  dog  is  found 
uniuug  the  hills,  where  it  hunts  in  packs.  Fowls,  duck*, 
gec.so,  and  pigeons  are  sufliciently  numerous. 

^ Gt.ld  U not  found  in  Muneepoor,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
Kyen-duen,  and  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it ; but  iron  is 
cotniiion  ill  several  parts,  especially  in  the  beds  of  small 
rivers  south  of  Tliubal  and  in  the  hills  near  Langihabal. 
This  metal  is  worked  and  manufactured  into  axes,  hoes 
and  plough-share*,  spears,  amiw-heatl*.  and  blades  for  dag- 
gers. No  other  metal  seems  to  occur;  but  several  rich 
halt-springs  are  found  uu  thu  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  not  far 
from  tlie  foot  of  the  hills.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufacturefl 
fr«m  them  is  nut  only  sutUcient  fur  the  consumption  of  the 
vale,  but  U aUi)  u-hhI  as  an  article  of  tratlic  with  the  sur- 
rounding tubes,  who  barter  for  it  their  tobacco,  ginger, 
clulh,  and  oottuii. 

The  Muuecpoorcc*,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vale,  appear  to 
be  the  descendants  of  a Mongol  colony,  which  in  anticiit 
times  penetrated  into  tliis  country:  they  rather  resemble 
the  Chinese  and  Burmese  liian  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
being  taller,  slrongor,  and  possessing  a moro  vltforous  mind 
than  ihe  latter,  'ihey  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton- 
cloth  Slid  muslin*,  and  their  silk  fabric*  are  remarkable 
tor  strength  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  espcciolly 
a kind  of  large  scarf*,  which  somelimes  are  very  richly 
embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  C'apt.  l*oiiibcrton 
eatiinales  the  whole  {Hjpulation  at  only  2u,(n)0  souls,  and 
stales  that  only  oue-epmrter  of  thu  cultivable  surlaco  is  at 
presi'Ot  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  ascribes 
it  to  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Burmese  before  the  last 
war.  The  language  of  the  Muncepooree*  is  very  rliirorent 
from  that  of  Bengal,  but  the  Bengalee  is  gcneruliv  under- 
stiKKl.  Brahnmnism  seems  In  bo  the  prevailing  religion. 

The  mountain*  which  enclose  the  vale  are  occupied  by 
dilTereut  tribes  of  mountaineers.  All  the  tribe*  north, 
wciit,  and  east  of  the  vale  partake  strongly  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and  arc  remarkable 
fur  .su]»erior  height,  fairer  complexion,  and  more  elevated 
foreheatl,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
southern  border*  of  Muneepoor.  The  last-mentioned  tribes 
rarely  average  moro  than  five  feet  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  and  liicir  colour  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
Bengalees  of  the  ulain;  in  features  they  rather  resemble 
the  Malays  than  tlio  Tartar*.  The  mountainous  country 
iMjiwecn  Coshar  and  the  vale  of  Muncopoor  is  orcupiwi  by 
the  Kupooee*.  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  N.igns’: 
the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Murams  inhabit  the  high  moun- 
tain-range between  Muneejioor  and  Asam  ; and  among  the 
other  tribes,  the  Loohooppas.  on  the  north-east  of  the 
vale,  are  the  most  numerous.  All  these  tribes  are  culli- 
vaiors  of  the  soil,  and  reside  in  villa;»os.  Among  the 
Murams  the  terrace  system  of  cultivation  very  generally 
prevails  • but  the  other  tribes  only  clear  the  forest  and  burn 
the  wood,  after  which  they  ciiltirato  the  ground  until  it  is 
exhausteil.  Ibbacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  pcpjjcr  arc  uni- 
versally cultivated;  ami  cloth  i*  manufactured  of  their  own 
cotton,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  iuhabitanis  of  the 
adjoining  low  countries. 


Tlic  (own  of  Muneepoor,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  vale,  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  with  llio  Burmese,  and 
ha»  not  been  rebuilt.  The  raja  of  Muneepoor.  who,  since 
the  p<;aco  of  Yandaboo  (l&‘J6),  i*  placed  under  thu  protec- 
tion of  the  British  government  in  India,  reside*  in  the 
village  of  Langihabal,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Khongba 
ami  Kuril.  Tliere  is  iio  place  in  this  v'uuntry  which  carries 
on  any  commorcc,  but  it  will  pmbably  bucotnc  the  entrepot 
of  an  extensive  trade,  a*  the  must  easy  route  by  luml 
between  Hindustan  and  China  lie*  ucrus.s  this  vale,  and  thu 
C’hinej-e  luerchants  from  Yunnan  formerly  advanced  as  far 
as  Muneepoor  in  their  commercial  travels.  The  greatest 
dilliculty  which  opposes  such  an  extension  of  trade  is  the 
mountninou.s  country  between  the  lowlands  of  Cashar  and 
the  vale.  Though  three  roads  traverse  this  tract,  they  pass 
from  four  to  seven  mounlain-zengcs  within  a sp;ice  of  be- 
tween 80  ami  90  mdes,  and  can  only  be  used  during  the  dry 
sea.soii.  Thu  country  bctwt-vii  Muncepourand  ChinaH.tm>s 
to  ofl'er  fewer  obstucles  to  the  transpr'rt  of  merchandise. 

(Pemlwrton’s  of  the  Eastern  Erontier  o/  lirittsh 

India ; Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Asirn,  vul.  v.) 

MUNICH  (m  Germun,  Mutu;hen\  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of 
the  Uur,  in  a plain  which  is  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  low 
hills.  It  U in  Itt"  8'  19"  N.  lal.  and  11“  3S'  15"  E.  long. 
Munich,  though  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  anlinuity,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Germany.  It  has  several 
broad  straight  streets,  with  loBy  houses,  in  a gtiod  st)le. 
and  some  very  handsome  squares.  In  the  Odeoti-s^iuaru  i* 
un  obelisk  95  feet  high,  made  of  the  molal  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemv.  and  crectod  in  1833,  in  huiiour  of  30.000 
Bavarians  wiio  ^ell  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812.  Tho 
Max-Joseph-squuro  is  to  be  adurned  with  a colossal  bronze 
statue  of  King  Maximilian,  which  is  now  completed,  and 
will  pmbably  bo  set  up  before  this  article  i*  printed. 
Though  not  a place  of  strength,  Munich  is  still  surrounded 
with  a rampart,  and  has  seven  gates  leading  to  the  suburbs, 
viz.  St.  .\mio’s  (formerly  Lehel),  Au,  Isarvorstadt,  Maximi- 
lianvorstadt,  Ludwigsvorstudt,  and  Schiiiifeld;  the  last  three 
arc  of  modern  date,  and  contain  a great  number  of  lino 
buildings.  The  largest  suburb  is  the  Au,  lying  bevond  the 
two  arm*  of  the  Isar,  and  cuniiected  with  thu  old  city  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  stone,  347  fuut  in  length,  and  (he  other 
of  w<xh1,  7u0  fuel  long. 

Tliu  population  ol  Munich  and  Ihe  suburl)*  was,  in  1815, 
60,215.  in  1824  it  amounted  to  66,125  without  the  garri- 
son ; but  including  the  garrison,  with  the  4667  women  and 
children  belonging  to  it,  and  tho  village  of  Haidhuiuen, 
with  3475  inhabitants,  the  tolal  was  74,067.  Cannubich 
(1836)  says  that,  according  to  the  latent  ruiisus.  thu  tolal 
population,  including  the  garrison,  was  95,536.  Thu  latest 
account  wc  have  seen  (1838)  gives  95,7 1 H,  of  whom  72,117 
were  Roman  Catholics,  5h26  Luthcruns,  607  Cal>iui*ls,  932 
Jews,  and  48  of  various  other  sects. 

Thu  number  of  illcgtiituaie  children  known  to  bo  such  in 
Munich  is  very  great,  and  seems  to  be  increasing,  os  appears 
from  the  fidlowmg  statement:— 

YfttT*.  Lceit  lltsuiW 

l8U9  1572  653 

1814  1956  786 

1815  2295  614 

Some  accounts  of  (he  last  two  or  three  years  state  the 
numberof  illegitimate  births  as  equal  lo  and  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  legitimate;  but  sucli  atatemeuts  require  tu  be 
sup;»orted  by  very  good  evidence. 

Munich  ha*  numerous  scientific  and  literaiy  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  improved  or  founded  by  the  late 
king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  and  the  uresent  king  Ludwig; 
to  the  latter  it  is  chicHy  indebtea  for  the  magnificent 
building*  and  inestimable  treasures  of  ontient  and  modern 
art.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Scicuces  was  founded  in 
1759  by  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph  HI.;  in  18U7  it 
received  fVom  king  Maximilian  1.  a new  constitution  and 
ample  endowmunt,  and  was  reurganise<l  in  1827.  A gene- 
ral conservator  has  under  his  care  (he  public  library  of 
4U0.IKI0  volumes  and  8500  MSS , the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Brazilian  Muscutii,  composed  of  the  collection* 
(brmeri  by  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr.  Martius  (whoso  numerous  and 
splnidid  works  nn  Brazil  and  its  natural  history  fur  surpass 
anything  hiilarlo  published  in  Gcrmaiiv),  Iho  Physical, 
Mutheniatical.  and  PolyUchmc  colUH-lioiis,  the  Btiianic 
Garden,  the  (Jabitiet  of  Medals,  (he  Antiqiiarium  or  Cabinet 
of  Antiquities,  the  Chemical  Laboralorv,  tl>e  Observa- 
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lory  al  Bopeiiliauson,  &c.  Tliorc  are  Iwog^Tiinasia  for  Ibo 
hi;;hcr  brunches  of  educalion.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  Military  Academy,  the  Veterinary  and  Medical-Clini- 
cal School*,  the  seniiimry  for  fonninf?  teachers,  the  Central 
Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others.  The  universiity  was 
founded  in  June,  1472,  at  Inpdstadt.  was  tratt'ferreil  in 
IbltO  to  Laiidshut,  and  in  li<27  to  Munich.  In  1835  it 
celebrated  it.s  37.1rd  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  the 
new  regulations  for  the  studies  and  dincipline  were  pnjinul- 
gated.  There  are  58  onlinary  and  10  extraordinary  pro- 
fes.sors,  and  between  1300  and  1400  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  furnished  with  all  the  nuces-^ary  re<juiiil«s, 
and  has  a library  of  105.000  volumes.  Resides  many  private 
schools,  (here  arc  13  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  12 
for  girls  of  the  lower  dosses,  which  are  attended  by  above 
COOOchihiren  ; and  Sunday-schools, chiefly  for  ser\ants  and 
w'ork-peoplc.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous, 
and  on  a ver^'  liberal  scale.  Such  arc  the  general  hospital, 
for  500  patients;  Su  Joseph’s  Hospital,  ior  260  patients; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; the 
military  lazaretto,  the  |>oorhouse.  tlvc  lunatic  hospital,  the 
lying-in  hospital,  and  many  others.  Tho  house  of  correction 
is  considered  ns  a model  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a manu- 
factory cf  woollen  cloths.  In  one  year  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured was  worth  100,194  florins,  and  the  gain  of  the  442 
prisoners  36,467  florins  (10  florins=l/.  sterling).  The  suc- 
cc:ssful  exertions  of  Count  Kumford  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  at  Munich  are  well  known.  His  establish- 
ment for  preoaring  and  distributing  economical  soup  still 
subsists. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  are  of  many  different  kind*, 
chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighbourhoml ; 
the  articles  made  arc  hnen,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  damask, 
silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes, playing*cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  coach^  excellent  mathematical, 
surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer’s (now  Utzschneider’s)  manufactury  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  ! 
In  1824  it  produced  the  great  telescope  for  the  university 
of  Oorpal,  which  is  160  Paris  ineben  in  length  and  ID  in 
diameter.  Tltero  are  likewise  manufactures  of  leather, 
snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany), e.xtensive  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
Rut  all  these  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance,  and  the 
inhabitants  owe  their  support  chiefly  to  the  numerous 
ublic  establishments,  the  government  ofliccs,  the  expen- 
ituro  of  the  court,  and  of  the  luimcrous  iandowners  who 
reside  in  the  capital.  Litht^rapliy  was  inventwl  at  Munich 
by  M.  Sennefeldcr. 

The  environs  of  the  city  ore  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
numerous  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which 
arc  very  much  frequented.  Tho  English  garden,  as  it  is 
called,  laid  ont  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  is  a favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  The  river  Isar  flows  through  it, 
and  lias  a neat  bridge  over  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Nymphenburg  and  Schleibsheiro,bo(h 
of  which  contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitnnis 
of  Munich  are  very  fond  of  amusement:  in  tho  summer 
they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the  country  ; and  in  tho  winter, 
besides  the  carnival,  ftrquent  concerts  and  ball*.  There 
are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  for 
south,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mild,  in  consequence  of 
its  elevation  of  1585  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Adriatic 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  changes 
of  lemj>enUurc  arc  sudden,  and  injurious  to  health. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  Munich  has  raised  itself 
to  a European  celebrity  as  a scat  of  the  One  arts,  for 
which  distinction  she  is  mainly  indebted  not  to  the 
patronage  alone,  but  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  sovereign  Ludwig  I,  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of 
art.  The  number  of  public  buildings  erected  within  that 
comparatively  very  brief  sjiacc  of  lime,  sotne  of  them  such 
as  would  be  deemcil  ornaments  to  any  of  the  largest  capitals 
in  Europe,  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of 
such  a small  kingdom  us  Bavaria  are  taken  into  tho  account. 
Neither  js  it  merely  as  buildings — as  works  of  architecture 
alone,  that  these  auditions  to  the  capital  are  worthy  monu- 
ments of  art ; for  painting  und  sculpture,  fresco,  and  in 
some  instances  polychroniy  also,  have  boon  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  them.  Tlie  interiors  of  our  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery  ore  of  nnakcr-likc  plainness 
in  cum[>ari&on  with  the  halts  of  the  Glyptotbek  and  Pina- 
cotbek;  nor  have  we  anything  whatever  that  can  even  con- 


vey an  idea  of  the  frescos  of  tlic  Hof-Arkaden  and  the 
Allcrhetligcn  Kapelle,  or  of  the  Ionic  polychrome  temple  iu 
what  is  called  the  English  Garden.  It  would  in  fact  require 
not  only  a volume,  but  one  copiously  illuslmtod  with  en- 
graving to  describe  at  all  salisfuctorily  tliose  edifices  alonu 
which  have  been  erected  and  adorned  within  the  brief  space 
above  mentionc<l,  or  which  are  Klill  actuuHv  in  progress.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  givo  some  account  of  the  iiriticipal, 
after  first  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
older  buildings. 

The  cathedral,  or  Frauen-kircho,  which  was  licgun  by 
Duke  Sigmund  in  1468,  and  completed  twenty  years  afior- 
wanls,  is  in  a poor  and  mean  style  of  Gothic,  besides  being 
very  homely  in  its  materials.  ‘ Both  the  nave  and  lowers’ 
says  Dr.  Dibdin,  * which  are  of  ro<l  brick,  arc  frightful  in 
tbc  extreme ; without  ornament,  without  general  design, 
without  either  meaning  or  expression  of  any  kind.  Tho 
towers  cannot  be  less  than  350  feet  iu  height,  but  tbc  tops 
are  mere  pepper-boxes.’  The  edifice  is  therefore  remark- 
able chiefly  for  its  size,  although  its  dimensions  arc  by  no 
mean*  extraordinary,  the  length  being  321  feet  English,  tho 
greatest  breadth  122,  and  (ho  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  110.  Neither  does  the  interior  con- 
tain much  that  is  particularly  interesting,  excepting  the 
large  and  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
which  was  erected  in  160.3-12,  by  Maximilian  I.,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  great-grandfather  the  emperor  Louis  IV,  This 
splendid  work  of  art,  which  Dibdin  declares  to  have  * hanlly 
any  superior  of  its  kind  throughout  Kuro)ie.’  is  uf  black 
marble  and  bronze,  and  was  executed  from  (ho  designs  of 
Peter  Candid,  who  also  painted  the  principal  altar-piece. 

The  next  in  point  of  nnti<iui(y  u St.  Salvator's,  now  tho 
Greek  church,  erected  in  1494:  after  which,  acconlmg  to 
the  succession  of  dales,  comes  St.  Michael's,  or  the  lluf- 
kirche,  of  which  tl)c  first  stone  was  laid  April  1 8tb,  1583,  by 
Duke  William  V.  It  is  280  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  The  architect  was  Wolfgang  Miillcr,  and 
of  what  he  has  here  done  Dibdin  speaks  in  tho  highest 
terms  of  praise.  * I can  recollect  nulliing.’  says  he,  *lo  be 
pul  in  eumpelitiun  with  it  as  a comparatively  modern 
eflifice.  The  interior  is,  as  to  Roman  architecture,  what 
that  of  Si.Ouen  is  as  to  Gothic,  although  the  latter  is  of 
considerablv  greater  extent.  It  is  indeed  the  very  charm  of 
interior  arcbiieciurc.’ 

Tlie  church  of  St.  Caictan.  n work  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj*,  when  it  was  founded  by  thceleolrcss  Adelaide,  and 
completed  in  1675,  was  designcvl  by  an  Italian  architect. 
Agostinu  Barclla  of  Bologna.  It  is  220  feet  in  length,  by 
I2U  in  its  greatest  width,  being  in  the  form  of  a croM.and  it 
has  a centre  cupola  raised  on  Corinthian  columns.  Tho 
fu;ado  however  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  not 
being  built  until  1767,  when  it  was  executed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Couvillurs,  a Frenchman.  Dibdin  says  of  this 
clmrt'k,  that  it  is  quite  of  the  Italian  school  of  art,  and  seems 
to  lie  a St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  in  miniature— the  fai;ndc  beau- 
tiful and  sinking.  Again,  ' It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  roosl 
beautiful  cliurches  in  Bavaria.’  But  correct  as  such  opimim 
might  be  at  the  time  when  he  visited  Munich,  in  18)8,  it  te 
no  longer  so.  The  present  A Uerbeiligen  Kapelle,  Ludwigs- 
kirche,  St.  Bonifacius,  did  not  then  exist;  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Glyptutheca,  which  was  merely  in  progress, 
not  one  of  tho  many  splendid  new  fabrics  which  now 
adorn  the  Bavarian  capital  had  even  been  commeuced, 
as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  Table  of  Buildings. 
Neither  did  the  building  itself  at  that  time  contain  Tlior- 
waldsen's  magnificent  work,  the  tomb  of  Eugilne  Beaubar- 
nois,  duke  of  Leiichtenbcrg,  erected  to  him  by  his  widow, 
in  which,  besides  a colossal  figure  of  the  ox-viccroy  of  Italy, 
there  arc  two  beautiful  genii,  and  a female  representing  (1m 
muse  of  History,  while  a )>ortal  of  Grecian  design  forms  a 
rich  architectural  background  to  the  whole  composition. 
The  Trinity  church,  formerly  that  of  the  CarmoUlo  nuns, 
was  begun  in  1704,  and  is  a rotunda  with  a cupola  on 
eighteen  Corinthian  columns.  The  faqadc  is  of  the  Ionic 
order. 

The  Alle  Hesuienz,  or  Old  Palace,  is  a vast  pile,  said  to 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Vasari,  by  Maximi- 
lian I.,  at  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  west 

I front  is  olKiut  550  fi*et  in  length,  and  has  two  noble  Doric 
]Kirtals,  oriiuracnteil  w ith  bronze  stutuu-H.  Within  arc  throe 
courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  and  bronze  figures 
while  as  to  tho  interior  itsclfi  the  stores  of  art  of  every  de- 
scription there  treasured  up  almost  exceed  credibility 
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What  U called  the  Schone  or  Rgichg  Kapelle  well  deserres 
ite  latter  epithet,  being  compoied  of  and  Ailed  with  the  most 
coatly  roatcnals;  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  amclhyals,  gold.  iN-ory, 
display  tbemselves  everywhere,  oven  in  the  mosaic  Hour: 
in  .>hort.  such  is  its  marvellous  goruoousness  that  this  single 
apartment  is  said  to  have  cost  Maximilian  1.  several  mil- 
lions of  lluiins.  To  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  other 
contents  of  ibis  palace  and  its  numerous  cabinets— of  Ibc 
works  in  painting,  carving,  bijuulcriu,  Sec.  of  w Inch  it  is  the 
re[H>sitory,  is  here  utterly  impossible.  Yet.  vast  as  ibis  pile 
before  was.  it  has  been  prodigiously  extended  by  two  others, 
namely,  the  iVerre  Residenz  (new  palace),  or  Koniifsbau, 
the  Feslbau,  which  may  be  considered  as  iucorporatctl  wiih 
it.  and  funning  togelbor  with  it  one  enormous  mass  of 
building,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accompanying  siiuution*s 
plan,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  varied 
gruup  of  architecture  extending  from  the  fumade  of  the  post- 
otiicc  to  the  old  picture-gallery  on  the  north  side  uf  the  Uof- 
Garten  and  that  end  of  j<udvvigs  Strassc. 


A MftS-Jo*pyh*«  / OI<i  HoftHi^rw. 

It  llor-Outrs  Slratw.  f NewThettK. 

C tlar-Garldo.  * PofltgebMide.  PattoBto*. 

It  (Mani.-l’Uts.  {i  Buur. 

AS  A*l«  HraMmz.orOlil  Palace.  SS  lloT  aHiaAen. 

SS  It  iHrtnre  Gallery, 

c e Pe«ilmik  M Olewi. 

4 AilcrlirillE^D  Kapette.  or  a Leuchlenbcr^  PaUea* 

Cliaprl  lOiyaL  O Luilvifi  Sliaov. 

te  GirdeBi. 

The  Kdnigsbau  (6  6),  begun  m 1826,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  von  Klenxe.  adjoins  the  Old  Palace  at 
its  south-west  angle,  and  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Max- 
Joseph's  Plats,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  arc  occu- 
pied by  the  theatre  and  post-office  respectively ; while  the 
centre  is  adorned  with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  the 
late  king  Maximilian  Josepn,  a sitting  colossal  figure  on  a 
double  pedestal,  whose  sities  are  covered  with  reliefs,  and 
the  lower  one  has  the  figure  of  a lion  partly  projecting  from 
it  at  each  angle.  Of  the  Ptaee  tho  fa^de  of  the  I&nigs- 
bau,  40G  feet  in  length,  forms  one  entire  and  the  longest 
side,  it  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  other  end,  or  the 
side  occupied  bv  the  Postgobaiide.  Not  only  the  style  of 
the  Kunigsbau.  but  the  design  itself,  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence;  more  in 
fact  than  is  at  all  desirable,  because  if  noble  and  imposing, 
it  is  also  too  severe  and  monotonous,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  or  suggests  the  more  refined  style  uf  deco- 
ration employed  in  the  interior.  The  mund-floor  and  that 
above  it  have  each  twenty-three  areW  in  one  continued 
line,  of  which  the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and  form  open  entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carriage 
P.  C.,  No.  97  ’. 


I vestibule,  as  in  the  Strand  firont  of  Somerset  Hguso.  Tho 
Uiii'd  slury  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being 
only  cloven  windows  in  length,  and  has  therefore  a balus« 

; traded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  rouf  above 
the  remainder  of  the  facade  ; in  which  respect  the  building 
also  resembles  the  original  one  at  Florem-o.  Closely  hovr- 
. ever  os  the  architect  has  followed  bis  model  for  tho  most 
I pari,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  innovate  upon  it  in  soino 
respects,  since,  besides  giving  a Doric  entablature  to  tbe 
ground-door,  lie  has  introduced  an  order  in  pilasters  in 
each  of  tho  upper  ones;  tbe  first  with  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  the  other  with  Homan. 

After  all,  it  is  tbe  interior  of  tho  Konigsbau  which  has 
obtained  for  tbe  building  its  celebrity,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  and  classical  taste  displaye<l  in  its  decorations, 
the  extensive  employment  of  fresco-painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  high  talent  manifested  in  them  by  Schnorr,  Zimroer- 
mann,  Kaulbacb,  Schwanthaler,  and  other  artists,  who  liavo 
here  had  ample  scope  allowed  them.  Thoee  wlio  wish  for 
anv  paiticulurs  respecting  them,  may  be  referred  to  tho 
* V isits  and  Sketches'  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  spoken  of 
some  of  tbe  apartments  rather  at  length  and  with  no  little 
warmth  of  admiration.  Unfortunately  however  there  is  one 
pervading  defect  unobserved,  or  at  least  unmentioned  by  her. 
and  which,  as  far  as  tho  architect  is  concerned,  detracts  very 
materially  from  his  praise,  and  from  the  ment  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  is,  that  there  are  no  beauties  of  any  kind  in  the  plan, 
consequently  nothing  has  in  that  respect  been  sacrificed  to 
architectural  effect,  notwithstanding  which,  the  arrangement 
is  moat  inconvenient  and  faulty.  In  fact,  it  is  decoration 
atone,  rather  than  architecture,  which  hero  displays  itself; 
whatever  praise  therefore  may  bo  due  to  Von  Kleiize  for  the 
share  ne  may  have  had  in  conceiving  or  sugi;esling,  or  even 
in  de^l?aiug  much  of  the  embeUisbnii^nt,  he  ccriainlv  has 
shown  neither  ability  noi*  study  in  regard  to  anything  else. 
The  staircase  on  ihe  cast  or  king's  side  leads  through  two 
ante-rooms  (whose  walls  are  of  scagliola  in  imitation  ofeo- 
loured  marbles,  with  painted  friezes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  history  of  Orpheus  and  subjects  from  Hesiods 
‘Thoogony’)  into  a saloon  or  reception-room  32  feet  square, 
tho  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  adorned  with  a series  of 
subjects  from  Homer,  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr.  The 
next  in  course  is  the  throne  room  (58  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.  4 in.), 
the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gildings,  with 
the  exception  uf  the  pila.sters  and  mouldings,  and  decorated 
with  arauesuues  in  polished  and  dead  gold,  while  the  friezes 
by  Schwanthaler  exhibit  different  subjects  from  Pmdur. 
The  gilding  alone  of  this  single  room  is  said  to  have  cost 
72,000  florins.  Here  tbe  rooms  on  this  side  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  their  tna- 
jetties’ private  rooms;  therefore  thoso  beyond  thc>m  must 
be  approached  from  the  sUgreaso  at  tho  north-w'est  angle  of 
the  building,  which  leads  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
rooms  terminating  in  the  queen's  throno-room  and  drawing- 
room. the  former  decorated  with  encaustic  paintings  by 
Kaulbach,  of  subjects  from  Klopslock.  Another  sirunge 
oversight  in  tho  plan  U,  that  tho  dining-room  (painted  by 
Zimmormann  with  a series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon)  is 
placed  immediately  behind  the  king’s  iliroiio-room,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  latter  must  be  made  use  uf  as  a passage- 
room  to  it.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  plan  is 
positively  bad ; and  even  many  more  defects  in  it  might 
be  pointed  out  The  whole  indeed  seems  to  be  fiUetl  for 
noimng  more  than  a series  of  rooms  not  intended  to  bo 
occupied,  but  to  remain  always  open  to  free  inspection,  as  u 
continuous  gallery  exhibiting  a succession  of  ttanzr,  each 
appropriated  to  one  set  of  wall-paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions ; and  as  far  as  concerns  emDellisbment,  each  is  in  itself 
a study.  It  is  impossible  to  particularise  furtlier  then  we 
already  have  done,  except  merely  to  mention,  that  on  tho 
upper  floor,  forming  the  loftier  part  of  the  facade,  there  are 
apartments  for  entertainments,  among  which  is  a ball-room, 
6’2  feet  by  37,  and  27  high,  with  semicircular  ends,  and  ad- 
joining it  a Biumeruaai,  or  hall  of  flowers,  68  feet  by  36, 
opening  to  tho  terrace  over  the  east  end  of  tbe  building ; 
and  the  four  Nibelungen-saale  (on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  front),  so  called  flrom  Schnorr's  raagnificen 
frescos,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
old  German  epic,  the  Nibelungen  Leid. 

The  second  ami  later  addition  to  the  Rosidenz,  which  is 
also  by  Klense,  is  what  is  called  the  Feslbau  (c  e) : it  Las  a 
fa^e  towards  tbe  Hofgarten  (ofwbich  it  extends  along  the 
south  side  about  800  feet  in  length)  in  the  Roman  style, 
VoL.  XV.— 3 Q 
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with  an  Ionic  colonnado  in  the  centre,  upon  which  are  a < 
series  of  alIei{oncal  ^^uree  by  Schwanlhalor.  Thu  throne*  i 
room  i»  iiitendud  to  contain  eiKhtecn  colossal  statues  of; 
bronze  gilt.  The  Hufgarteii  (c)  itself  is  a planted  square  of 
about  1100  feet  frum  cast  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to 
south.  Tliti  west  side  may  be  ounsidorod  tl>e  Palais  Royal  of 
Mumcli,  It  being  lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  ar< 
cades,  beneath  whu  h are  caf<6s.  &c.,  in  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  Hozaar;  while  that  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Hf\f‘ixrkadr’n  (A)  is  decorated  with  a series  of 
sixteen  fresco*  by  Stunner,  Forster,  Zimmerminn,  Schil* 
gen.  Kberlo.  and  other  artists,  illustrating  as  many  events  i 
in  the  annals  of  Havaria.  This  national  historical  gallery,  i 
as  it  well  deserves  to  bo  called,  was  completed  and  open^ 
to  public  view,  Ociuber  3.  1829.  In  conimiialion  of  the 
IVif  arkaden  are  the  arcades  of  the  bazaar,  where,  in  com* 
partments  between  the  doors  and  windows,  aro  iwcniy- 
eighl  smaller  frescos  representing  Italian  views,  all  of 
which  arc  by  Rultniano,  w ho  has  here  shown  great  ability 
as  A land.tcape-painier.  Tlie  principal  front  of  ibe  bazaar 
itself  (i  O,  another  of  Klonze'*  productions,  faces  the 
Odeon-Platz.  of  which  it  forms  the  east  side.  It  is  in 
a simple  but  tasteful  style  of  Italian  architecture,  with  en* 
rii-he<l  pannels  between  the  larger  arches  of  th«grouod*floor. 
and  grouped  windows  above,  consisting  of  lesser  arches, 
whose  archivoUs  rest  upon  Corinthian  pilasters. 

•Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarteii  extends  the  old 
picture  gallery  (f  /),  arranged  in  a suite  of  rooms  over 
another  lengthened  arcade.  The  rooms  themselves  aro 
not  well  adapted  fur  their  purpose,  being  lighted  by  windows 
on  each  side ; but  they  are  about  to  be  appropriated  to 
extensive  cuHcclions  of  carvings  in  ivory,  &c.;  and  all  the 
choicest  pictures  will  be  deposited  in  llte  Pmakothek,  as 
will  those  from  Schleisshcim  and  the  other  royal  colloc* 
lions,  the  total  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  nine  thou* 
aand.  The  abundance  of  works  of  art  in  Munich  is  quite 
prodigious,  and  that  not  in  painting  alone,  but  in  sculpture, 
as  is  testified  by  the  Glyptolheca  alone. 

Though  by  the  same  architect  (Klenzc),  this  lasUroen* 
tioned  museum  of  sculpture  is  very  different  in  style  from 
that  of  the  additions  to  tlie  Residenz,  os  it  may  be  said  to 
be  pure  Greek,  yet  not  so  much  a copy  as  a free  application 
of  Grecian  arcbiiecture.  Tbe  building  is  at  a considerable 
distance  from  any  others,  standing  with  its  south  or  principal 
front  towards  a large  open  space  called  the  Kdnigsplatz.  It 
is  not  more  than  about  220  feet  square  in  plan,  with  a court 
in  the  centre;  yet,  although  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  by 
no  means  remarkable,  it  is  far  more  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  of  ampler  proportions  than  many  edifices  of 
much  greater  extent  Although  highly  encomiastic  in 
her  account  of  the  Glyptothek.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  little  of 
the  facade,  and  that  little  is  incorrect;  fur  she  describes  it 
as  having  a portico  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  stops ; whereos  the  latter  cannot  properly  bo  so 
termed,  for  they  consist  of  three  very  deep  gradini,  continued 
us  a base  along  the  whole  front  like  those  in  some  of  the 
aniieut  Greek  temples  ; while  what  is  said  as  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  the  columns,  though  correct  in  itself,  is  apt  to  lead 
into  a singular  error  as  to  their  disposition,  only  eight  of 
the  columns  being  in  front  and  the  others  behind,  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a second  range  of  four  columns  and  four 
ant»,  or  seven  intcrcolumns,  five  of  which  are  open,  and 
the  one  between  the  two  anta  at  each  end  closed  up  or 
blank.  Consequently  it  msy  be  termed  a oompouna  of 
portico  and  loggia,  and  might  be  described  technically,  both 
clearly  and  bricliy,  a*  consisting  of  an  Ionic  orta$tyU  pro- 
jecting before  a iefrattyle  in  antit.  [Civil  Architkcturx.] 
Hence  there  is  a richness  and  inlncacy  of  columniation, 
and  s variety  of  light  and  shade,  to  which  none  of  our  por^ 
ticoB  make  any  pretension ; nor  can  we  refer  to  anything 
at  all  similar,  except  it  bo  the  small  but  highly  picturesque 
architectural  bit  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  its  dimensions  this  portico  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  tim  Post-Office  or  that  of  University  College, 
London;  but  it  is  of  much  loftier  proportions  thon  the 
latter,  and  more  cla-ssical  in  style  and  in  intercolumniation 
than  the  former;  besides  which,  while  it  rise*,  like  tliat  of  | 
University  College,  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  in  a j 
greater  degree,  u is  relatively  much  ampler  than  that  or  I 
any  other  which  we  possess,  for  we  have  not  one  example  in  i 
which  the  portico  itself  is  not  small  in  comparison  with  the  I 
mass  to  which  it  is  attached.  Another  circumstance  whore-  I 
in  this  portico  diflen  far  more  markodly  from  aovlhing  of  i 


our  own,  is  the  richness  of  its  cornice  and  acrotoria,  and 
mure  than  all,  the  splendid  display  of  sculpture  in  the 
pedrment,  which  is  nut  filled  with  sculpture  m relief,  but 
recessed  or  hollowed  so  as  to  admit  detached  figures  or  sta- 
tues. as  was  the  case  in  the  temple  of  Algina,  and  may  bo 
seen  in  the  models  of  its  pediments  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  composition  itself,  intended  to  exhibit  the  various  ope- 
rations of  the  plastic  arts,  modelling,  sculpture,  caning, 
&o.,  was  designod  by  Wagner,  but  the  figures  were  execute 
severally  by  Schwantbaler,  Leeb,  Haller,  and  others,  and 
were  first  put  up  in  1836.  The  six  bronze  colossal  statues 
for.the  three  lai^e  tabernacle  niches  on  each  side  of  tbe 
portico,  and  which  constitute  the  remaining  architectural 
decoration  of  this  front,  still  remain  to  be  added ; and  when 
that  shall  have  been  done,  this  facade  will  be  a fine  and 
Consistent  example  of  modern  Greek  architecture,  not  only 
noble  in  all  its  embellishments,  but  free  from  any  of  those 
insignificant  features  which  too  often  mar  an  entire  design. 

I The  interior  is  divided  into  a series  of  rooms,  of  which  the 
two  rotundas  at  the  angles  of  the  place  are  lighted  from 
above,  through  lanterns  and  domes ; the  others  by  large 
I semicircular  or  lunette  windows,  above  their  cornices,  and 
I towards  the  inner  court.  The  first  rooms,  beginning  with 
those  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  sido  of  the  veslibuTo,  arc 
appropriated  to  Egyptian  antu^uiiies  and  other  work*  of 
early  art;  to  these  succeed  the  .Eginelcn  Saal,  or  Hall  of 
./Egina  marbles,  the  Apollo  Soal,  the  Bacchidon  Saal,  uiid 
the  Niobiden  Saal,  which  last  is  at  the  west  angle  of  the 
north  front,  and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  two  windows  on 
that  side  of  the  building.  The  space  between  that  and  the 
corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  Fest 
S<xaU,  two  large  apartments  whose  walls  are  entirely  covered 
with  frescos  by  the  celebrated  Corncliiu  and  his  pupils. 
At  the  north-east,  answering  to  the  Niobiden  Saal.  is  the 
lleroen  Saal,  from  which  there  is  a descent  into  the  Roman 
hall  or  gallery,  the  most  spacious  of  all,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  floor  being  lower  than  tbe  general  level,  is* 
loftier  than  the  rest.  This  as  far  exceeds  the  other  sculp- 
ture-rooms in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture  as  it  due*  in 
extent,  and  it  is  divided  into  throe  compartments,  each  of 
I which  has  a slightly  concave  dome ; the  wall*  are  in 
imitation  of  /tor  di  persico  marble,  and  the  whole  is  a 
: splendid  combination  of  embellishment.  An  ascent  of  steps 
I at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  der  /arbixen 
I Bildwffrke,  or  ball  of  coloured  marbles,  the  rotunda  at  the 
I south-east  angle  of  the  front,  adjoining  which  is  the  halt  of 
modem  sculpture,  containing  those  two  admirable  spe- 
cimens, Canova’s  Paris  and  ThorwaUUen’s  Adonis.  Thi* 
rooiu  is  Uie  last  of  the  suite,  and  brings  the  vi*ilor  again  to 
the  entrance  vestibule.  Although  sufficient  arcbitec.iurul 
I unity  is  kept  up  throughout,  there  is  also  a verv  pleasing 
degree  of  variety,  not  only  as  regards  colour  ami  decoration, 
but  tbo  forms,  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  their  domes,  vault- 
ings, and  ceilings,  and  their  enriched  pavements. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  work  supplies  much  intcrosting  remark 
upon  the  aniiont  sculptures  here  collected.  For  a catalogue 
raisonn^  of  tbe  whole  collection,  we  would  recommend 
Schorn’s  ‘ Beschreibung  der  Glyptothek and  for  accurate 
iiifhimation  as  to  the  building  itself,  wo  refer  our  toaderi  to 
the  plates  of  it  in  Klenze’s  own  'Entwurfe,'  where,  besides 
plan,  and  various  sections,  &c.,  will  be  found  the  principal 
omaroetital  details,  mud  several  interior  views  in  outline. 

The  PittoMotkfk,  or  Pinacotheca,  another,  and  in  some 
'espects  the  best,  of  Klense's  works,  is  a much  more  exten- 
sive edifico  than  the  Glyptothek,  and  altogether  diflerent 
both  in  its  plan  and  its  style  of  arohitecturo,  although  it 
resembles  it  in  being  perfectly  insulated,  and  standing  in 
an  open  situation  at  no  very  great  distance  north-east  from 
the  other  building,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spacious  infantry  Mrrocks.  The  first  stone  was  laid  April 
7th  (Raphael’s  birthday),  1826,  by  tbo  royal  founder  hiiu- 
self,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  about  ten  years. 
The  annexed  plan,  which  is  that  of  the  upper  floor,  will 
serve  greatly  to  abridge  description,  and  to  convey  a clear 
idea  both  of  the  form  of  tbe  edifice  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  galleries. 

Although  each  side  of  the  building  presents  an  architec- 
tural faf^o  of  uniform  character,  that  facing  the  south 
may  be  considered  the  principal  one.  The  lower  portion 
consists  of  a very  lofty  ground-floor,  with  a series  of  arched 
windows  within  square-headed  flwminga,  Kurinounted  by 
cornicea,  and  resting  upon  a socle,  or  rather  podium,  formuil 
bv  two  courses  of  large  rustics,  la  the  centre  of  that  side 
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that  is  beneath  the  loggie  (marked  Mm  in  the  plan)  are 
eleTen  such  windows  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  portico, 
or  ratlier  porch,  as  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  ground- floor, 
which  cou»uts  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entablature 
supports  a balcony  in  front  of  the  three  centre  arcades  or 
windows  of  the  loggie  above.  Along  the  upper  floor  the 
same  order  is  continued  throughout  in  half-cominns  against 
the  piers  of  the  arches  between  tboni,  which,  although 

S lazed,  cannot  so  well  be  considered  so  many  separate  win- 
ows  as  one  connected  arcade.  This  order  is  crowned  by  a 
bold  cantilever  cornice  and  antefixie,  terminating  the  elera* 
tion ; for  the  attic  does  not  rise  immediately  over  the  order, 
but  is  set  back  o.s  far  as  the  binder  wall  of  the  I«>ggia.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  plan  assist  greatly,  not  only  in  giving  an 
air  of  solidity  as  well  a.s  variety  to  tho  general  mass,  but  also 
greater  iiuporfa.ice  to  tho  lateral  facades.  On  the  lower  Moor, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  are  a library,  and  rooms  for 
colleciionsof  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest  consist  of  rooms 
required  for  the  keeper  and  other  officers  of  the  eslahlish- 
mont.  The  upper  floor  is  sufficienlly  explained  by  iis  plan. 
The  larger  rooms  in  the  centre  arc  lighted  from  above ; and 
although  tho  height  to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather 
more  than  fifty  feet,  this  seerainglj  unnecessary  loftiness, 
whilo  it  contributes  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and 
affords  ample  space  for  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  tho 
rooms  (of  which  full  advantage  has  been  taken),  also  causes 
the  light  to  fall  upon  the  upper  part  of  iho  walls  ihcmsclves, 
the  height  to  the  cornice  whence  the  ceilings  spring  not 
being  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  so  that  the  tops  of  tho 
highest  pictures  can  never  bo  much  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  have  the  light  full  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  the  rooms 
maybe  pronounced  magnifleent.  and  both  the  floors  and 
the  dados,  or  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  arc  of  Bavarian  marble, 
one  practical  advantage  of  which  last  is  that  no  pictures  can 
be  bung  lower  than  within  three  feet  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  rooms,  and  about  1500 
of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  world,  there  is  what  almost 
anywhere  else  would  bo  considered  a museum  and  gallery 
of  Itself,  namely,  the  Loggie,  forming  a lino  of  400  feet  in 
extent,  decorated  throu^out  with  arabes<iuc3  on  its  walls, 
and  with  historical  frescos  in  the  lunettes  facing  the  arches, 
and  subjects  in  each  of  tho  small  cupolas  covering  the 
twenty-five  compartments  of  this  corridor.  Tliese  frescos, 
which  have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were 
designed  by  Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and 
others. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Pinacolheca  was  begun  was 
olso  distineuisbed  by  the  oommencement  of  another  monu- 
ment of  ar<mitecture,whichof  itself  would  havealmost  sufficed 
for  tile  fame  either  of  Klcnsc,  or  his  royal  |>atron.  namely,  the 
Allerhciligen  Kapellc,  or  Chapel  Royal  (<f),  on  the  oast  side 
of  the  Kesidenz.  In  its  style  however  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble any  other  portion  of  it,  but  shows  itself  as  a distinct 
composition.  Neither  does  it  all  resemble  any  othenworks 
of  the  same  architect,  being  in  tho  Bvzantine  or  Lombardic 
fashion  [LouBaROic  ArcritecturxJ,  and  the  fiiqade  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  in  parts  to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Ve- 
rona. It  may  bo  described  os  about  70  feet  wide  and  as  many 
high,  exclusive  of  the  lower  portion  on  each  side,  covered 
with  a h^gable,  and  whereby  the  entire  width  is  increased 


to  about  100  feet.  The  centre,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the 
chapel  itself,  terminates  in  a flattish  gable,  beneath  whose 
sloping  mouldings  is  a series  of  small  pendent  or  corbelled 
arches.  These  mouldings' and  arches  ore  returned  horizon- 
tally at  the  extremities,  above  broad  pilasters  or  buttresses, 
which  are  surmounted  by  small  tabernacles  serving  as  pin- 
nacles to  the  angles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  half- 
gables.  Slenderer  pilaster  shafts,  whose  carved  caps  do 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbelling  of  the  gable,  divine  the 
front  of  the  chapel  itself  into  three  compartments,  tho 
middle  and  widest  of  which  contains  a rich  portal,  with 
receding  columns  and  arches,  with  a ba-s-relief  in  the 
lunette  or  semicircular  tympanum  over  the  64|tiarc-liendod 
door,  and  a statue  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  or  pcdiraoiit 
which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a large  circular  or 
wheel-window;  and  in  cacli  of  the  other  compartments  are 
two  round-headed  winilows,  one  above  the  other;  there  is 
also  a single  window  of  tho  same  design,  beneath  caeh  of  the 
half-gables.  With  respect  to  the  plan  ofilieinicHor.  although 
it  rnay  be  said  to  bo  simple  in  arrangement,  it  i.s  such  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dc>cribe  it  verbally  with  pre- 
cision: the  body  of  the  cha)>el  is  105  feet  in  length  wiifun, 
exclusive  of  the  apsis,  or  large  semicircular  tribune,  for  the 
altar,  at  its  western  exlreruity  (elevated  about  throe  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  paveraeni).  which  gives  about  twenty 
feet  more.  This  space  cannot  be  described  as  nave  niu'l 
choir,  or  either  separately,  but  as  coni'istmg  of  two  square 
compartments  of  thirty  feet,  each  covered  by  pendcnlivc.? 
and  a dome,  and  separated  or  united  by  an  intermediate 
narrower  space.  On  each  tide  these  coiupaitinents  Imve 
below  three  rireular  headed  arches  oh  columns,  upciiing 
into  what  may  as  pi-operly  be  designated  loggie.  os  side- 
aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same  foiin.  not 
however  immediately  over  tho  arches  just  mentioned, 
the  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches  ia  the  nave  of  n 
church,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper  recesses,  rw  tribtinoi, 
corresponding  with  those  below.  Consequently  the  width 
in  the  upper  part  of  tho  building  is,  in  appearance  ut  least, 
greatly  extended,  and  incrcase<)  from  thirty  to  nearly  eixtv 
feet  across.  Further  than  tins,  desc.rrpiion  as  to  plan  must 
not  bo  attempted ; and  if  that  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  wc  ought  to  despair  of  conveying  anything  like  n 
distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous  yet  solemn  de- 
corations of  the  whole  interior : the  pavements,  walls,  arches, 
pendnntives,  domes— all  is  embellishment;  and  all  that  is 
not  marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns 
are  of  red  5)alzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gddeil 
capitals;  the  socle,  or  bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red 
marble  throughout;  and  tho  rest,  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  loggie,  encrusted  with  different  coloured  marbles  or 
scagliola,  of  which  the  prevailing  masses  are  of  a greenish 
hue ; the  next,  veined  red  or  blue ; and  the  smaller  surfaces 
dark-grey  or  black.  The  parapet  of  the  recesses  over  the 
side-loggie  and  some  intermediate  parts  are  ornamented 
with  a variety  of  coloured  mosaic-like  patterns,  on  aground 
of  stucco  lustro.  All  the  reat  is  entirely  covered  with  fresco 
painting,  upon  a ^Id  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark  s, Venice,  and  the  cathedral  of  Monrealo 
near  Palermo.  Tlie  subjects  were  designed,  and  chiefly 
executed,  by  Professor  Hess : those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  iU  cupola  are  all  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the 
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C)l«l  Tcsiameni ; Iho^c  of  ihe  oilier,  of  the  New;  while 
those  introdviced  in  the  Urpe  intervening  arch  refer  to  the 
connection  between  ihc  two.  Thus  what,  judging  by  iho 
the  plan  alone,  appears  a rather  fanciful  division  into  two 
equal  spaces,  without  any  central  cupola,  is  beautifully 
* motived’  and  full  of  meaning.  Many  of  tlic  figures  are 
colossal ; those,  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deitv 
hiraself,  in  the  large  tribune  of  the  principal  altar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  focus  where  the  power  of  art  is 
concentrated.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  unequalled 
gorgeousness  of  this  magnificent  sanctuary,  so  far  is  it  from 
Iwing  at  all  gaudy,  that  it  is  rather  characterised  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  to  which  effect  the  gold  ground 
of  the  frescos  contributes  in  no  small  degree.  T^e  building 
was  consecrated  and  openevl  for  service.  Nov.  1st,  1^37,  within 
hide  more  than  ten  years  from  its  foundation. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was 
formerly  the  Hof  Tlicairc  {/in  plan),  but  it  is  not  now  made 
use  of  as  such,  the  larger  and  adjoining  building  (g)  being 
now  the  principal  theatre.  The  present  structure,  w hich  has 
a fine  Corinthian  portico  of  eight  columns.  towarcU  the  Max- 
Josephs  Flair,  was  originally  erected  by  Karl  Fischer  (died 
1820),  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  fir«t  design,  aOcr  being 
burnt  down  in  IS23.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  platz 
is  the  new  faipide  of  what  was  formerly  the  LKiring  Pamco, 
but  is  now  converted  into  the  j^l-gebaiidc,  or  |'ost-officc 
(A).  Like  the  opposite  Ki'migsbau.  this  is  also  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  Florentine  st)le,  though  of  a different  cha* 
ractor.  The  length  is 290 feet,  Ihcwbolcofwhich. exclusive 
of  thirty-two  feet  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  thirteen  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as 
many  windows  above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end 
curapartmenis,  that  is,  one  on  the  ground-door  and  one 
above  it.  All  these  windows  are  arched,  but  enclosed 
within  Muare  architrave  mouldings,  and  crowned  by  cor- 
nices. There  are  also  windows  of  the  same  description 
within  the  loggia,  but  only  three  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  corrcs|K>nding  with  the  alternate  arches.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a cornicionc,  with  an  enriched  band  or 
narrow  frieze  beneath  it,  the  pattern  of  which  is  white  upon 
a red  ground;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  tliis  building 
exhibits,  to  a certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy, 
the  general  surface  being  colourcu  of  a greenish  hue,  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  loguia  of  rpddi<<h-brown  ; while 
the  rustic  quoins,  columns,  arcliivolts  of  i he  arches,  window- 
dressings,  &c.,  aro  Icil  white.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Odeun-rlatz  (D).  where,  in  front  of  the  bazaar,  is  an 
obelisk  of  cast  metal,  ninety-six  feet  high,  arc  the  Odoun 
(m)  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace  (n).  whose  opposite  fronts 
towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them  present  two 
handsome  and  uniform  facades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  eleven  windows  in  each, 
and  with  a .vmall  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  four 
columns.  The  large  concert  or  ball  room,  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet  by  71,  and  SO  high. 

Northwards  from  the  Udeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs- 
Strassc  (o),  by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street 
in  Munich,  haring  on  iU  east  side  the  Kriep-ministcrium, 
the  now  public  library,  and  new  Ludwigs  Kirche;  on  its 
western  side,  the  MaximUians-Palast,  Blind  Institute, 
and  terminating  in  (he  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Georgiamira,  or  university  buildings.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  as  they  occur  in  the  course  from  the  Ocleon-Phitz 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  struct,  therefure  first  of  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian,  a large  insulated  structure  in 
the  Italian  style,  of  about  20Q  by  .lOU  fuel.  The  fumade 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Slrasse<2l}f>  feet)  aomewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Kdnigsbau.  although  it  is  fur  less  severe  in  cho- 
racler  and  more  varied  in  its  features  The  gruund-lioor  has 
three  largo  archeil  doors  in  the  centre,  between  four  insu- 
lated Doric  columns  supporting  a balcony  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal 
ore  five  windows,  which,  like  those  of  the  Poslgeljuude 
and  lower  floor  of  the  Pinacothek.  arc  round-headed  w ithin 
square  dressings.  Those  of  both  the  upper  floors  aro 
square-headed,  the  first  w ith  pediments,  the  second  without ; 
the  decorations  of  the  principal  rooms,  including  their  par- 
quelted  floors  and  rich  ceilings,  are  magnificent ; the  walls 
of  the  largo  reception-room,  or  first  saliHm,  are  adorned 
with  six  Urge  compartments  in  fresco  by  Langor,  repre- 
senting mythological  subjects.  The  ball-room,  sixty  by 
forty  feel,  and  thirty-five  high,  is  profusely  embellished. 

The  next  buiMiug,  aliuoat  immediately  opposite  the  pre- 


ceding, IS  the  Kriegs-nainisterium,  or  war-offlee,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  same  architect  (Klenze).  The  facade.  24S  feet 
in  length,  is  also  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  cunsisU  of  a 
centre^  having  seven  large  arcades,  filled  in  with  door  and 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories  above  it,  with 
two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width,  and  a 
story  lower;  at  the  external  angles  and  tliose  of  the  centre 
arc  courses  of  bold  massive  rustics,  and  the  windows,  winch 
are  arclitxl  throughout,  are  similarly  decorated  on  the  two 
upper  floors,  although  the  wall  itself  is  left  plain.  The 
spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arch-stones,  of  the  seven 
arcades  of  the  ground-floor  are  entirely  filled  up  with  mili- 
tary trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of  sculpture  gives 
unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  Tlic  budding 
stands  at  tlie  angle  of  the  Srhoiifclds  Stra&se,  tow  ariU  u Inch 
street  its  south  side  presentsafar  more  extensive  and  vaiied 
fa«;ade  (363  feel),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different 
as  to  composition,  it  being  divideu  intu  a centre  and  two  ad- 
vanced wings,  connected  on  escli  side  by  four  arcades  with 
w indows  m them,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  front.  Tlie 
end  pavilions  or  wings  arc  also  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strnsse,  except  that  they  arc  only 
three  windows  in  breadth.  The  centre  or  body  is  eleven 
windows  in  breadth,  and  rises  somewhat  higher  than  the 
wings,  having  a series  of  mezzanine  windows  just  beneath 
its  corniciune. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  are  all  by  Gartner,  and 
the  first,  immediately  aAoi  )>asiiiiig  the  Kricgs-ministeiium, 
h>  the  new  public  Library  and  aiehive,  whose  lofty  fa<;ade 
(49i  feet  in  length)  is  n compound  of  the  Florentine  and 
Lombordic  styles.  The  lower  floor  forms  a muiisivc  rusti- 
cated ba.semciil,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals  in  its  centre. 
Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  twenty-five  arched  windows, 
and  the  whole  la  crowned  with  a cornice  of  very  peculiar 
design. 

The  Ludwigs  Kirche,  which  is  also  in  the  Lomhardic  or 
round-arch  style,  but  treated  with  cuusiJeruble  originality, 
is  no  less  remarkable  fur  the  beauty  of  its  execution  than 
ilio  richness  of  its  design.  Tlie  front,  somewhat  more  than 
100  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  gable,  has  two  towers  of  dou- 
ble that  height,  which  give  the  facade  five  compartments, 
(he  centre  one,  or  (hat  corresponding  with  the  nave  within, 
being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  resting  upon  delicately 
sculptured  columns.  Immediately  over  this  porch  are  five 
niches  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evange- 
lists, and  crownM  with  arches  decorated  with  arabesques 
after  the  mode  of  Giotto.  Above  these  is  a large  rose  w in- 
dow, and  (hen  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  open 
work,  w'ith  a cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  as  well  as  thofo  in 
the  niches,  were  modelled  by  Schwanthaler.  \Yithin,  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  246  feet  by  43.  and  upwards 
of  80  feet  high.  Here  too,  though  not  so  profusely  as  in  the 
AlluTheiligen  Kapellc,  fresco-painting  has  neon  cinployetl; — 
chiefly  in  the  tribune  at  tliu  end  of  the  choir,  and  in  those  at 
the  cxiremilius  of  the  transept.  The  principal  subject  is  ll.e 
l..asl  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  allowed  to  be  cue  of  the 
highest  cflbrts  of  art  in  the  present  century. 

N’oarly  opposite  tht<i  church  are  the  Blind  Institule.  and 
what  called  the  D.imcnstiAs-gebliudc,  two  mure  of 
those  extensive  masses  of  building  which  givo  so  much 
grandeur  to  this  street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of 
220  ond  the  other  400  feet  in  length;  both  aro  bp  Gartner, 
and  both  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Public  Library. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gcorgianum.or  new  univeis^ity 
hiMldings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  strinst, 
where  they  form  a large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street 
itself  runs. 

The  church  of  St.  Maria  Ililf,  in  the  An  suburb,  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  2Sth  November.  1831,  is  nnuther 
noble  architectural  work,  yet  quite  different  in  character 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  being  in  the  pointed  or  old  Ger- 
man style.  Tins  building,  which  is  quiie  insulated,  has 
three  partal-s  in  its  west  front,  and  above  1 he  middle  one  a largo 
rose  window.  The  tower  is  upwards  of  260  feet  in  height, 
and  (he  upper  part  of  it  consists  of  ornamental  open  work. 
Withiii.  it  is  divided  into  a nave  and  side  aisles,  the  former 
of  which  is  nearly  80  feet  high.  Independently  of  its  av- 
chitecture,  this  church  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its 
nineteen  splendid  painted  windows,  by  Ainmtillcr  and  others, 
which  show  the  high  degree  of  perfection  .to  which  that 
branch  of  art  lia.s  been  brought  of  lato  years  in  Bavaria. 
These  paintings  were  executed  chiefly  from  the  designs  of 
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Ruben  and  Schraudolf,  and  under  the  inspection  of  Gart-  bole,  the  title  of  the  German  Athens  does  no  more  (ban 
ner,  although  not  the  lBtlcr.bat  Ohimiiller  (who  died  April  simply  characterisu  a city  that  U,  as  it  were,  on^'ntit  museum 
22nd,  1839)  was  the  architect  of  the  buildii^.  of  archiiocturo  and  fresco-painting.  In  fact,  on  curaparing 

The  new  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  by  Ziebland,  now  in  a map  of  London  with  that  of  Munich,  the  latter,  though  so 
progress,  promises,  when  completed — which  it  is  expected  very  much  smaller  a city,  strikes  the  eye  by  the  number  of 
to  bo  in  1842 — to  surpass  every  other  religious  edidee  in  the  its  public  buildings  and  the  great  space  which  they  occupy, 
city,  hardly  excepting  the  Allerbeiligen  Kapclle  itself.  Like  The  plan  of  Munich,  published  in  the  scries  of  maps  by  the 
that  building,  it  is  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lombard  taste,  both  ■ Society  fur  the  DitTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  use> 
as  to  architecture  and  decoration,  but  is  upon  a much  more  1 ful  to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  present  article, 
extensive  scale,  being  250  feel  long  and  120  foot  wide:  it  I This  plan  does  not  however  show  the  situation  of  all  the 
is  divided  within  into  a nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  ^ buildings  here  mentioned,  nor  the  situation  of  any  of  those 
it,  by  sixty-four  marble  columns  of  a greenish  tint,  dis-  i beyond  the  Kriegs-roinistcrium  in  the  Ludwigs  Strasse, 
posed  iu  four  rows.  Of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  the  width  { nor  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bunifacius.  But  two  very  con- 
IS  51  feet  and  the  height  70;  of  the  four  others,  the  width  j spicuous  features  in  it  suggest  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
IS  feet  and  the  height  40  feet.  The  pavement  is  of  marble  ^ tlie  spacious  new  Friedliof.  or  public  cemetery,  and  live 
mosaic,  and  tlic  roof  of  open  timber  work,  the  beams  of  ! beautiful  park  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Uofgartcu 
which  are  not  only  carv^,  but  richly  decorated  with  paint-  i and  Picture  Gallery,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  latter 
ing  and  gilding,  and  the  ceiling  between  them  azure,  with  I is  laid  out  with  plantations,  intersected  by  streams  of  water, 
gold  stars.  Thu  walls  of  the  outer  aide  aisles  are  stuccoed  I and  embellished  with  statues  and  various  ornamental  build- 
with  scagliola  in  imitation  of  diflTerent  coloureil  marbles,  in^.themoslremarkabluofwdiichuthecircularmonoptcros 
but  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  painted  of^twclve  Ionic  culumiis,  erected  in  1833,  os  a monumental 
in  fresco  bv  Hess,  with  subjects  from  the  historv  of  St.  Bo*  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Kurl  Theodore,  Uie  founder 
nifacius.  )n  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  church  (the  front  of  the  garden ; nor  is  it  so  remarkablo  on  account  of  its  de- 
of  which,  towards  the  Karls-strasse,  has  a portico  of  eight  sign,  as  for  exhibiting  the  first  modern  application  of  Greek 
Corinthian  columns  with  three  bronze  doors)  will  be  another  architectural  polychioray.  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
building  attached  to  it,  inteiide<l  as  a theological  seminary,  the  mouldingsof  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various 
directly  facing  the  Glyptotboca,  to  which  it  will  form  a cor-  colours  pointed  iu  encaustic.  The  other  spot,  the  Pure  la 
responding  piece  of  architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chaise  of  Munich,  has,  at  its  southern  extremity,  an  c.\(en- 
Konigs  Platz.  sive  range  of  building  consisting  of  a chapel  and  range  of 

Several  other  buildings  and  public  monuments  might  bo  arcades,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a crescent  about  550  feet 
mentioned,  hut  however  deserving  of  notice  in  tliemselvos,  in  diameter. 

they  are  only  of  secondary  rank.  What  has  been  sccom-  The  following  architectural  synopsis,  on  tho  plan  of  that 
plished  at  Municir  within  little  more  than  twenty  years,  accompanying  tho  article  Ixisdox,  will  serve  as  a general 
reckoning  from  tho  foundation  of  the  Glyptotheca,  cunsii-  recapitulation,  and  facilitate  reference  with  respect  to  the 
tutes  an  c])Och  in  the  history  of  modern  art,  not  only  as  architects  and  tho  dales  of  the  buildings,  as  far  os  it  has 
regards  architecture  ond  sculpture,  but  both  fresco  and  been  possible  to  ascertain  tho  latter  correctly, 
glass  painting.  Instead  therefore  of  being  at  all  an  hyper*  N.B.  The  measurements  are  reduced  to  English  fe^t. 

Ttible  the  Principal  Buildings,  ^'C. 


Dais. 

ArehilMt. 

KsBurki. 

Francnkirche  • . . 

1468-94 

Jorg  Gankofien 

Gothic,  two  west  towers  336  feet  high.~336  by  1 15  feet. 

St.  Michael’s  . . . 

1583-95 

Wolfgang  Muller 

St.  Caictan  * . 

167U 

Agost.  Barella 

Facade,  erected  1 767,  by  Couvillicrs  ; Doric  and  Ionic. 

Trinity  Church  . • 

1704-14 

Rotunda,  dome  on  18  Corinthian  columns. 

General  Hospital 

1813 

Fischer 

GIvptotheca  . . . 

1616  30 

Klenze 

Grecian,  Oclastyle,  Tonic  portico 

Keiibahn,  Riding-houso  * 

1822 

llalian,  3UO  by  80  feet. 

Isar  Bridge  . . • 

1823-28 

Piohst  & Klenze 

Five  arches,  length  286  feet. 

Theatre  .... 
Kriegs-Ministerium.  or  War* 

1624-5 

Fischer 

Hexastyle,  Corinthian  portico. 

Olheo  . . . « 

1824 

Klenze 

Florentine  stylo. 

1826 

Klenze 

Italian  sivle. 

Pinacothcra 

1826 

Do. 

Italian,  north  and  south  fa^des  494  feet. 

Synagogue  . . finished 

1826 

Metivier 

Allerheiligcn  Kapelle  . 

1826-37 

Klenze 

Romanesque  or  Bvzantino  style,  145  by  103  feet  and  84 
high. 

Bazaar  .... 

. , 

Do. 

Italian,  round-arch  style. 

lluf-arkaden 

Do. 

Protestant  Church  . « 

IH27-33 

Pertcli 

Oval  plan,  143  bv  67  feet. 

Kbnigsbau  .... 

1827 

Klenze 

Florentine  style,  facade  406  feet. 

Festliau  .... 

Do. 

Wyade  neatly  800  feet  long,  in  the  Palladian  style. 

Prince  Maximilian’s  Palace  . 

1828 

Da. 

Florentine  stylo. 

Leuchlenberg  Palace  , 

. 

Do. 

Italian  style. 

Obelisk  .... 

1828-33 

Do. 

Bronze,  95  feel  high. 

Ludwigs  Kircho  . . . 

1829 

Gartner 

Bvzantine  style,  towers  209  feet  high. 

Pfarr-kirchc,  St.  Maria  Hilf  . 
New  Public  Library  and  Ar* 

1831 

Ohlmuller 

Gothic,  nave  and  side  aisles. 

chive  .... 

1832 

Gartner 

Facade  494  feet,  Florentine  style.. 

The  Rcichonbacher  Bridge  . 

1832 

Timber  bridge,  675  feet  long. 

Blind  Institute 

1832 

Giirtner 

Florentine  stvlo,  fai;ade  214  feet. 

Isar  Thor  or  Gate  . . 

1833 

Do. 

Gothic  or  Old  German  style,  three  towers. 

Polychrome  Temple 

1833 

Klenze 

Circular  monopteros,  Grecian  Ionic. 

St.  ^mifocius  . . . 

1833 

Do. 

Byzantine,  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side. 

Post-Ollico  .... 

18.14 

Do. 

Florentine  style,  facade  290  feet  long,  66  feet  high. 

Georgianum 

Eauestrian  Statue  ofMaxiini- 

1835 

Ziebland 

Gartner 

lion  I.  . . . . 

Tliurvuldscn 

Florentine  style,  fa^de  430  feoL 

Damenstifts-gebiiude  . . 

Monument  of  Maximilian* 

• * 

Gartner 

Joseph  I.  • • . 

183^ 

Klenze  Sc  Rauch 

Colossal  silting  figure ; entire  height  of  the  monument, 
which  is  of  bronze,  36  feet. 

by  GoogU 
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MUNlCrPIUM.a  term  which  properly  denote^  acconl*  i 
mg  to  it*  ctyinology  (munu»  and  capio),  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying rights  with  the  liability  to  duties.  It  is  however  used 
m the  antiont  Roman  writers  to  express  a class  or  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  railed  Municipcs. 

Munieipiura,  as  a colleclivo  name  fora  number  of  indi- 
viduals, had  dtlTerent  significations  at  different  periods  of 
Roman  history.  In  its  oldest  sense,  it  signified  iho.^  in- 
habitants of  Italian  towns  which  hod  a league  or  treaty 
with  the  Roman  state,  by  which  the  cilisens  of  such  towns, 
though  not  Roman  cilixens,  enjoyed,  wlien  at  Rome,  all 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  suffrage  and 
the  eligibility  to  the  honours  of  the  state  (magistralus),  and 
were  also  subject  to  the  burthens  of  Roman  citizens:  tlie 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani.  Lanuvini.  and  Tus- 
culani  are  raentionod  as  examples.  A Roman  jurist  (Ser- 
vius,  the  son)  says  that  municipcs  originally  signiAail  those 
who  became  citizens,  their  own  sUte  remaining  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  unconnected  wi^h  tho  Roman  state,  and 
who  were  not  allowed  to  attain  to  tho  dignities  of  the  Roman 
state.  (Fest.  Epit.,  This  first  definition,  which 

is  as  precise  as  a short  one  can  be,  still  leaves  room  for 
many  questions.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  first  definition  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  such  muni- 
cipcs  were  not  Roman  citizens;  but  Ins  reasons  for  dis- 
puting tho  accuracy  of  the  definition  do  not  seem  conclusive. 

A second  class  of  rounicipes  is  defined  to  be  those  whose 
Slate  had  become  a part  of  or  was  blond«Kl  with  the  Homan 
state,  as  was  the  cose  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
Aricia,  and  Anagniu.  (Feslus,  Municipium.)  But  this 
w ould  api>car  to  be  a misapplication  or  improper  application 
of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  municipes  compre- 
hended those  who  ceased  to  have  a Slate  of  tboir  own,  but 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  stale  on  such  terms  as 
the  latter  chose  to  grant. 

A third  class  is  defined  (but  the  definition  is  somewhat 
ohsevo)  to  comprehend  those  towns  which  received  the  , 
Roman  citizenship,  and  at  tho  same  time  became  municipia : 
Tibur,  l*r»nesle,  ond  other  towns  are  mentioneil  as  ex- 
amples. Niebulir  observes  that  the  places  moniioncd  in 
this  third  class  wore  either  ' all  Latin  colonies  or  Italian 
towns,  such  as  by  the  Julian  Law,  or  by  those  which  fol- 
lowed and  gave  it  a wider  application,  became  municipia  in 
the  later  general  sense.'  It  seems  to  be  clear  from  this  de- 
finition that  municipium  must  here  be  understood  not  in 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  the  first  definition,  but  in  Ute  later 
sense  of  a town  called  a municipium.  Fur  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  gives  to  the  municipcs  of  this  class  tne  full 
Roman  citizenship  ; and  the  second  part  adds  (what  might 
very  well  have  been  understood  without  the  oddilion)  that 
the  towns  included  in  this  definition  must  have  had  a local 
administration.  These  towns  in  effect  became  integral 
parts  of  the  Homan  state,  having  before  been  separate,  and 
as  a necessary  consequence  their  local  administration,  which 
must  still  have  subsisted,  became  subject  to  tho  general 
Roman  law,  instead  of  being  independent  of  it.  Such  towns 
were  the  municipia  of  the  Imperial  period.  The  definition 
of  munici|ies  by  Paulns  is,  ' those  who  are  natives  of  the 
siiina  municipium.*  Ulpian,  who  also  (Dig.  50,  tit.  i.,  s.  1) 
gives  the  samo  definition  of  municipes,  refers  to  theon'^'no/ 
signification  of  (he  term:  ‘rouneris  participes  recepti  in  ei- 
vitatera  ut  muncra  nobiscum  faeerent.*  He  adds:  ‘but. 
now,  by  an  abuse  of  tho  term,  municipes  is  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  of  any  particular  town,  as  for  example,  a 
Campamisor  Futcolanus.  He  who  is  bom  of  a Campanian 
father  and  mother  is  therefore  a Campanian : if  his  mother 
lie  of  Puteoli,  he  is  still  a Campanian  municep^  unless  by 
some  special  privilege  (privilogium)  he  is  a municeps  of  his 
mother's  city,  a favour  which  is  granted  to  some  cities.’ 

It  Hpi>ears  then  that  tho  municipium,  as  an  antiont 
Roman  institution,  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (and  as  a conse- 
quence, their  liabilities)  to  Italian  towns  by  treaty  or  agree* 
metU.  It  thus  resembles  tho  isopolity  (iVowoXiriia)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  easy  toconceive  that  tho  rights  thus  conferred 
might  be  either  the  complete  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  or 
only  part  of  such  rights.  After  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  cxtcndtsl  to  all  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  the  provinces, 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  a colonia  and  a 
municipium,  though  the  origin  of  their  connection  with 
the  Roman  state  was  very  different.  [Colowt.]  Thus, 
under  the  emperurs.  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 
whether  it  was  a colunia  or  a municipium,  might  with  pro- 


pricty  be  called  municipes,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of 
Qelhus  (xvi.  13). 

Under  the  emperors  wo  find  various  towns  in  the  pro 
vinces,  os  in  Spam  and  Britain,  which  were  creeled  into 
municipia.  The  members  of  these  towns  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  administered  the  affhirs  of  their  own  commu- 
nity, subject  to  (ho  general  laws  by  which  all  Roman  citi- 
zens were  bound.  A municipium  had  a corporate  charac- 
ter, under  which  all  the  municipes,  that  is,  all  the  members 
of  the  city,  were  comprehended.  It  would  appear  as  if  tho 
decurkmes  were  sometimes  considered  as  the  corporate  body 
representing  tho  municipium.  The  municipium  could  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  could  acquire  and  hold  property.  The 
decuriunes  were  tho  senate  or  council  of  a municipium ; and 
the  two  chief  magistrates  were  called  duumviri.  The  mu- 
nicipia  had  also  other  local  maristrates ; and  many  of  them 
had  a mint,  as  we  tee  from  their  extant  coins.  Thus  the 
later  municipia  of  the  empire  were  in  all  respects  like  mo- 
dem corporate  towns,  of  which  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
origin  and  the  type. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  (bat  an  Italian  town 
was  originally  called  municipium,  or  llie  inhabitants  muni- 
cipes, solely  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  towns- 
; men  in  the  privil^es  of  Roman  citizens,  and  that  under  tho 
republic  such  municipia  were  in  all  respects  independent  of 
Roman  law  in  their  internal  organization.  The  municipia 
included  in  the  third  definition  and  the  later  municipia 
erected  under  tho  emperors  were  improperly  so  called,  in- 
asmuch as  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  became  or  were 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  Roman  law 

The  original  signification  of  municipium  in  the  old 
Roman  constitution  is  discussed  by  Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist., 
vol.  >L)  in  an  instructive  chapter  which  contains  all  the 
necessary  references.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  assent  to 
all  this  writer’s  opinions. 

MUNIMENTS.  This  word  is  a derivation  from  munio, 
which  signifies  ‘ 1 defend,*  and  originally  designated  those 
writings  in  which  arc  recorded  the  transactions  of  former 
times,  out  of  which  existing  relations,  in  respect  of  political 
rights,  toeial  ^^ghl^  or  property,  arise,  lienee,  by  showing 
their  origin,  they  d^end  the  possession  of  them  by  those 
who  have  rightfully  inherited  them. 

But  munimenla  has,  in  tho  course  of  ages,  acquired  a 
somewhat  different  sense;  and  from  betokening  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  depo 
aiioriet  of  these  documents. 

Still,  by  those  who  aim  at  speaking  with  precision,  it 
denotes  the  written  documents  themselves.  It  is  also 
rarely  used  in  refisrence  to  any  small  collection  of  such 
documents,  or  when  the  interest  to  be  de/ended  is  small. 
In  such  cates  the  correlative  expressions  arc  tilie*dtedt,  or 
evidencaa,  which  meant  however  precisely  tho  samo  thing, 
only  on  a smaller  scale.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  docu- 
ments by  which  the  rights  of  a person  are  defunde<l  in 
whom  a large  ettale  has  oentml,  or  who  inherits  an  anlient 
title,  or  vast  manorial  or  ecclesiastical  privileges,  then  the 
word  of  greater  dignity,  mum'men/s,  is  ohen  used;  and  still 
more  when  the  evidenoos  are  spoken  of  which  show  the 
right  of  the  crown  of  any  kingdom  to  its  possessions,  or 
tho  right  of  crown  or  people  as  sustained  by  written  docu- 
ments. 

Private  eollectioni  of  evidences  rarely  contain  anything 
that  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
public  muniments  of  the  English  nation  arc  believed  to 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  both  in  number,  preserva- 
tion, and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  which  scries  or 
classes  begin.  Yet  there  is  little  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  There  is  no  series  commencing  before  that 
reign,  except  that  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  tho  Great  Roll  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  were  entered,  year  by  year,  tho  receipts 
of  (he  crown,  and  many  of  its  payments.  This  series 
Ix^ins  in  the  second  year  of  King  Hemy  11.,  and  from 
that  remote  jieriod  to  the  year  1SJ5,  when  this  mode  of 
keeping  the  account  ceased,  there  U scarcely  a roll  wanting 
in  tho  whole  series.  For  tho  limes  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  reign,  one  roll,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.,  only  exists  of  this  series;  and  tho  only  other 
rccoro  of  neat  importance  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  is 
that  called  * Domesday  Book,*  a survey  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  made  by  William  tho  Conqueror,  a book 
w hich  is  still  soraolimes  appealed  to  in  determining  rights 
of  the  crown,  or  of  a subject  agaiosi  tho  crown,  .or  of  ono 
subject  against  another. 
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For  the  particular  olassea  of  public  muniments,  (beir 
dopn<iitories,  )>rc!«crvation.and  other  information  concerning 
them,  sec  Rkcoros,  Public. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland 
is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west,  south,  and  south>east  by  the 
Atlantk*  Ocean  ; on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  center' 
minous  with  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Leinster.  It 
is  comprehended  between  £1**  2S' and  53*  12' N.  lat,  and 


6*  56'  and  10*  3S'  W.  lone.  Its  general  form  is  irregular: 
the  greatest  length  is  Irom  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
below  Banagher  to  Miien  Head,  144  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  iho  length,  is  from  black  Head, 
in  Galw^  Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  Waterford  Hutbour.  119 
miles.  Irte  area  is  estimated  at  5,210,47-2  statute  acres,  or 
8U1  square  miles:  tho  population  at  diflercut  periods  has 
been  as  follows,  giving,  in  1631  273  or  274  to  a square 
mile. 


Population. 


Pktf. 

How  itcertBlDKt. 

1 latiabUod  ^ 

Total  Niia 
l«r  of 
PftBiUies. 

Fnmilipo 
cliirflr 
enployoi!  hi 
AaricuUur*. 

Foail*a« 

rmblnyad  ioi 
trMr,  Dsan-; 
faciuroaoU 
hiadicrafla. 

Faiainf*nat 
ioel<id«d  ' 
lo  tbe 
prroeiiinK 
riaam. 

1 

Malre.  | 

PMSaln.  1 Tol.l. 

1792  ' 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . I 

IG4,i46 

••  1 

i 1.066.000 

1631  j 

306,995 

357,366 

1 

960,119, 

975.493[l,935,6l2 

1331  1 

I Under  Act  1 Will.  IV.,  c.  19 

330,444 

376,051 

244,770 

62,285  1 

68,996 

1 

1,093.411 

! 

M33.?41j2,227,I53 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  north-western  extremity  beyond  the  Shannon  is  over- 
spread by  an  irregular  group  of  hilts  or  mountains,  of  which 
Slievh  lloughty,  or  Sliebh  Baiighta,  and  the  Inchiquin 
Mountains,  form  part.  Two  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
nearly  across  the  province  from  east  to  west,  enclosing  the 
long  narrow  basin  of  tho  Blackwaler.  The  northern  range 
includes  the  Commerogb,  Knockmelcdown  (3700  feet  high), 
and  Galtce  Mountains  (3000  feel  high);  Ballihowra  Moun- 
toins;  Sliovh  Mish,  or  Sliebbraish,  near  Tralee;  and  at 
the  extreme  west.  Mount  Brandon  (3150  feet  high),  and 
the  heights  about  Dingle : the  southern  rann  includes  the 
Nagle  and  Bograh  Mountains;  Magillacuady’s  (or  Mac- 
gilliruddy's)  Reeks  (3405  feet  high)  and  I he  other  mountains 
of  Killamcy ; and.  in  the  extreme  west,  tho  mountains  of 
Iveragh  and  Dunkorron.  The  Shchy  and  Glanerought 
Mountains,  and  other  high  grounds,  are  more  to  the  south- 
wanl.  Tho  western  side  of  the  province  is  the  most  ele- 
vated ; and  the  principal  streams  (except  the  Shannon)  tlow 
between  the  mountain  ranges  from  west  to  east. 

The  roountaincua  character  of  the  province,  and  tho 
general  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  from  east  to  west 
(or.  more  accurately,  from  easl-norlh-east  to  west-south- 
west).  determine  the  outline  of  the  coast.  From  tho  mouth 
of  Waterford  Harbour,  the  boundary  of  Munster  and 
Leinster, to Baltimorc.thc  coast  runs  west-south-west,  marked 
only  by  small  bays,  with  intervening  headlands,  and  by  tho 
estuaries  of  acvoral  rivers,  most  of  which  turn  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  south  a little  above  their  ouifal  These 
K*>luaries  form  tho  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dun- 
g'liA'an,  Yuughal,  (3ork,  and  Kinsale.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  Ime  of  coast  is  Cape  Clear  Island,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a well-known  promontory,  the  last 
point  of  British  ground  usually  seen  by  vessels  in  their  do- 
|iarlurc  for  .\mcrica,  and  the  6rst  on  their  return. 

The  south-western  and  western  coasts  from  Cape  Clear 
arc  marked  by  a succession  of  bluflf  promontories,  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain  ranges,  with  the  deep  in- 
tervening bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmarc,  and 
Dingle.  From  Dunniorv  Head,  which  forms  the  northern 
cxtroinity  of  Dingle  Bay,  the  coast  stretches  away  to  the 
norih-ca&t,  retaining  its  irregular  and  broken  outline.  It 
is  marked  by  the  bay  of  Tralee  and  the  Bstuary  of  the 
Shannon. 

Tlio  chief  rivers  arc  the  Suir,  the  Blackwater.  the  Lee, 
and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  the  others  just  above  their  outfkl, 
iiave  a general  direction  from  west  to  east.  There  are  not  : 
many  lakes,  nor  any  of  great  extent;  the  principal  arc  | 
those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much  resorted  to,  from  the  ' 
icturcsque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  I 
ngs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  I 
niher  parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  i 
six  counties  of  Clark,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tippe-  I 
RARY,  and  Watbrvoru,  to  the  separate  articles  on  which 
we  refer  for  further  information.  For  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  Cashel,  which  is,  after  tho  decease  of  the  present 
molropolitan,  to  be  united  to  the  province  of  Dublin.  It 
rontains  the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Kilfonors,  Killaloe, ' 
Waterford,  Lismorc,  Cork,  Ross,  Cloync,  Limerick,  Ardfert, 


and  Aghadoe,  several  of  which  arc  already  united,  or  are 
to  be  BO  at  the  decease  of  the  present  holders,  by  virtue  of 
the  late  act  for  regulating  the  dioceses  of  tho  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church. 

This  district,  at  an  early  period,  consisted  of  two  districts; 
one  of  these,  which  was  sometimes  designated  South 
Munster,  and  included  the  district  of  Desmond,  and  pro- 
bably of  Ormond,  comprehended  all  that  part  of  tho 
province  which  is  south-east  of  the  Shannon  (Ftnglas’s 
Breviat  of  Treland)  and  is  now  divided  into  the  Qve  counties 
of  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.  Tho 
other  part  wasnoi-lh  west  oftlieShannon{Finglas*s/^rfrrrt/), 
and  comprehended  the  present  county  of  Clare.  This  part 
w*a$  antiently  known  as  Thomond,  North  Munster,  or 
O’Bryen’s  Country. 

Tho  kingdom  of  Munster  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
Irish  history;  and  in  tho  eleventh  century  Brian,  surnamed 
Boiroime  or  Boro,  aerjuired  so  high  a reputation  for  \'alour 
and  wisdom  as  to  bo  enabled  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  antecedently  held  by  the  king  of  Meath.  [Meath.] 
Brian  fell  at  Clonlarf,  fighting  against  the  Dunes  and  such 
of  the  Irish  as  supported  them.  The  sov-ercignty  of  Irelanrl 
(which  was  indeed  little  more  than  nominal)  did  not  remain 
in  his  family,  which  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
seems  to  have  retained  only  Thomond,  tho  sept  or  family  of 
MacArtl^  or  MacCarty  having  acquired  the  chief  domi- 
nion in  Desmond  or  South  hfunster.  The  supremacy  of 
Ruderic  O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught  and  paramount  of 
the  Irish  princes,  was  recognised  by  these  cnieftains.  At 
an  early  period  of'the  contest  between  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  tlie  native  Irish  tho  prince  of  Thomond  joined  tlie  party 
of  the  invaders  (a.d.  1171);  and  when  Henry  II.  in  }>crson 
landed  at  Waterford,  the  prince  of  Desmond  made  his  sub- 
mission (aj).  1 172).  and  was  admitted  to  retain  his  princi- 
pality on  condition  of  homage  and  tribute.  Waterford  had 
been  previously  taken  by  storm,  and  G)rk  and  Limcri<-k 
were  occupied;  and  the  inferior  chieftains  vied  with  the 
superior  in  the  readiness  of  their  submission.  Henry  s 
wars  having  obliged  him  to  weaken  his  army  in  Ireland, 
tho  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  among  them  the  princes 
of  'Hiomond  and  Desmond.  Wl^  the  English  rallied. 
Thomond  was  tbe  first  attacked  ; ffinerick  (which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  this  princip^ity)  was  taken  (a  o.  1 1 74 
or  1175),  and  O’Brien,  after  a stout  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  submit  (a.z>.  1176).  The  prince  of  Desmond  was  also 
obliMd  to  come  to  terms  with  Co^n  and  FitzStephen, 
two^ormin  adventurers,  who  acquired  large  ^soBsions 
round  Cork.  Dissension  among  the  natives  themselves, 
or  between  them  and  the  r>ew  comers,  continued  however 
for  a long  time  to  distract  the  province.  South  Munster 
was  divided  into  counties,  as  at  present,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIll.,  when  Finglas  drew  up  his  * Breviat but  Tho- 
mond continued  till  after  that  time  under  its  native  princes. 
The  chief  families  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race  who  settled 
in  Munster  were  the  FitiThomases  earls  of  Desmond,  the 
Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  the  Geraldines,  Barrys,  Roches, 
and  Cogans. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish  an  English  colony  in  the  ]>rovince,  on  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond  and  his  adherents,  attainted  for  treason, 
but  tbe  attempt  met  with  but  little  success.  In  this  period 
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of  fruquent  rebellion  an  officer  governed  Munster  under 
the  lord'deputy  of  Irclaml,  with  the  iiile  of  president.  Tlio 
province  was  about  this  time  the  scene  of  invasion  by  a 
Spanish  force,  which  was  obliged  to  surrendur  (a.d.  1601- 
1602.) 

Clare,  or  Thornond,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  const- 
dettnl  as  bclomting  to  Connaught  rather  than  Munster.  It 
was  made  shire-^und  wiih  Connaught  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Elizabeilrs  reign.  It  remained  part  of  Connaught 
till  1601,  when  it  was  added  to  Slunster,  but  it  continued 
to  be  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit  till  as  late  as  1 792. 


MUNSTER, one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  com- 
posed of  the  principality  of  Munster,  the  counties  of  Teck- 
lonburg  and  Prussian  Lingon,  and  the  following  mediatised 
territories,  viz.  the  principalities  of  Rhema-Wolbcck 
the  portion  not  belonging  to  Hanover),  Salm-Aabaus,  and 
Salui'Bocholi,  the  counties  of  Horstmar,  Kecklinghauson, 
and  Steinfurl,  and  the  lordships  of  Anholt,  Diitmen,  Gch- 
men.  and  Gronau.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortlnwest  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  by  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Minden.on  the  south  by  Arensber^  and  Dusseldorf.  and  on 
the  south-west  by  Clcves.  Its  area  is  2800  square  miles,  and 
the  |)0{)ulation,  in  163S,  was  436,275.  It  is  divided  into 
ton  circles.  The  bishopric  of  Munster  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  having  an  area  of 
3SU0  square  miles,  and  360,000  inhabitants.  Origin- 
ally, under  the  hereditary  protectorate  of  the  counts  of 
Tecklenburg.  it  was  elevated,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
rank  of  a principality  of  the  empire.  In  1708  a seat  and 
vote  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  granted 
to  the  bishop,  who  was  director  of  the  circle ; but  tins  grant 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  After  1719  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  always  bishop  of  Miiastcr.  In  1803  the  bishop- 
ric was  secularised,  and  divido<l  between  Prussia,  the  princes 
of  Salm-Sslm  and  Salm-Kyburg.  the  rhinegmve  of  Salro,  ' 
and  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Croy,  Looz-Cnrswarcn,  and 
Arcmbcrg.  Prussia  formed  out  of  its  share,  which  w as  about 
1300  ^uare  mites,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  the  principality 
of  Munster,  which  by  the  peace  of  TiUit,  in  1807,  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  united  wilri  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  a part  of  it  was  taken  in  1810,  and,  with  portions 
previously  allotted  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  French  empire.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
restctfi^d  to  Prussia  its  principality  of  Munster,  except  a 
small  district,  together  with  sovereignty  over  the  parts  of 
the  bishopric  belonging  to  the  houses  of  Salm,  Croy,  and 
L/Kiz-Corswarcn.  Oldenburg  likewise  recovered  its  share, 
and  Hanover  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  mediatised 
possessions  in  Munster  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  AVesl- 
phalia,  as  well  as  of  the  government  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situntocl  on  the  river  Ao,  about  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  on  the  canal  leading  to  Max- 
hafen.  It  lies  in  62**  N.  lut.  and  7^  SO'  K.  long,  in  a flat  and 
mo<lcrately  fertile  c.ouiitry.  190  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  wns  formerly  well  fortified,  but  in  I7G6  the  moat 
was  drained,  and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks 
which  surround  the  city,  and  are  planted  with  four  rows  of 
lime-trees.  At  the  same  lime  the  citadel  was  demolished, 
uml  the  fine  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  erected  on  the  site. 
The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built ; the  houses  are  lofty, 
but  itregular;  those  jp  the  market-place  have  piazzas  or 
colonnades  i the  slrceVkre  broad,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  Of  (he  eight  churches,  the  prin- 
cipal are — the  cathedral,  with  a chapel  containing  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Galen  (standing  in  the  Close,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  which  U surrounded  by  fine  buildings),  adorned 
with  admirable  sculptures  and  possessing  a largo  library ; ami 
the  church  of  St.  Lamlrerf,  built  in  the  finest  Gothic  style, 
to  the  lofty  steeple  of  which  the  throe  iron  baskets  or  cages 
aru  still  suspended  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  no- 
torious John  Bocholt,  or  Bockel,  commonly  called  John  of 
Leyden,  and  his  two  chief  accomplices,  who,  after  obstinately 
defending  the  city  against  the  bishop,  were  rooile  prisoners, 
and  tortured  to  death  with  red  hot  pincers.  [.\N.vUAPrisTs.i 
Among  the  other  buildings  ore,  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
the  senate  house  with  its  fine  Gothic  front,  the  palaces  of  , 
the  barons  von  Romberg  and  Broste,  and  tlic  mansions  of  i 
several  of  the  nobility.  The  university  was  abolished  in  : 
1818,  and  its  funds  assigned  to  the  Max-Fruderic'a  academy,  i 
founded  by  the  king  in  1624,  to  the  Kooian  Catludic  semi-  I 
nary,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Munster  and  Paderborn.  The  | 


academy  has  a theological  and  a philosophical  faetilty,  and 
is  attended  by  .169  students.  The  gymnasium  has  a library 
of  26.090  vohimet.  and  is  frequenlea  by  nearly  409  students. 
The  loss  which  the  citizens  sustained  by  tho  secularisation 
of  the  bishopric  has  been  made  up  by  the  citv  becoming  the 
seat  of  all  the  great  otneesof  the  province  of  Westphalia,  and 
still  mure  by  the  trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yarn,  Rheni.-^h 
wine,  bams,  &c  , which  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  within  the  last  twenty-fivu  years.  Miinstcr  has  a 
surgical  school,  a veterinary  school,  a botanic  garden,  an 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a great  number  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  population,  in  January,  1838, 
ww*  19,763. 

Munster  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 

, and  called  Muiland.  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
Miningorode.  Ja  972  it  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
who  founded  the  bishopric,  built  a fine  church  and  a 
motinslery  (moritulerium),  whence  it  derived  its  name 
Munster. 

Ill  ihe  many  wars  which  have  desolated  Germany,  Mun- 
ster was  frequently  taken ; hut  it  is  above  all  celebrated  on 
account  of  (he  peace  concluded  there  in  1648,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  The  hall  in  the  senalo-liouse 
where  the  treaty  was  signed  is  still  preserved  in  (he  same 
state,  and  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  ambassa- 
dors who  were  engaged  in  those  memorable  negotiuiioiis. 

MUNSTER,  SEBASTIAN,  born  at  Ingleshcim,  in  tho 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a Franciscan 
monk,  but  afterwards  adopted  Luther's  reforroatiun.  and 
repaired  to  Basle,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew, 
in  v^hich  language  he  was  very  learned.  He  was  also  well 
acquainteil  with  mathematics.  He  died  of  the  plague,  at 
Basle,  in  1562.  His  works  arc — I,  * Bihha  Hcbtaica  Chi- 
racterc  Singulari  apud  Judams  Germanos  in  usu  recepto, 
cum  Jjatina  Planequo  Nova  Translationc,  adjectis  insuper  e 
RabbinorumCkimmeniariis  Annotationibus,  &c.,’  ful..  Baale, 
1634-35;  reprinted  in  2 vols.  fob,  in  1646,  with  considerable 
additions  and  corrections.  2.  ' Grammatica  Chaldaica,'  4to, 
3,  * Dictionarium  Chaldaicum  non  taro  ad  Chaldaitws  intcr- 
pretes,  quatn  ad  Rabbitiorum  intclligenda  Cotumcniaria 
necessarium,’  4to.  4,  'Dictionarium  Trilinguc,’  L.'itin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  ful.  5, ' Captivitates  JudoMirum  incerti 
autoris,’  Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo.  6,  * Catalogus  omnium 
pr«>ceptorum  legis  Mosaicie,  qum  ab  Hehneis  sexcenta  cl 
octodecies  numerantur,  cum  succincla  Rabbinorum  expo- 
sitione  et  additione  traditionum,’  &e.,  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
8to.  7,  ‘Organum  Uranicum  ; ihoorica  omnium  planet- 
arum  motus,  canonos,' fob  8,  * Ck>sroographia  Universalis,' 
fob,  1644,  which  was  translated  into  German,  French,  Ita- 
lian, English.  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  universal  geographies  publish^  in  modern  times, 
and  is  remarkably  well  executed  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  Tbe  author  is  most  diffuse  in  treat- 
ing of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  gives  a description 
of  the  principal  towns,  their  liistory,  the  laws,  manners,  and 
arts  of  Ih^pMplo  ; the  remarkable  animals  of  tho  country, 
the  productions  of  tho  soil,  the  mines,  &c. ; and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  with  a portrait  of  the  author. 
Munster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who  fur- 
nished him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  countries,  of 
Sardinia,  the  Illyriciim,  &c.  He  also  gives  specimens  of 
several  languages.  9,  ' Rudimviita  mathcmatica  in  duos 
hbros  digesla.'  10,  ‘ Horologiograpbiu,'  being  a treatise  of 
gnomunicks. 

Munster  translated  into  I-atin  several  works  of  the  learned 
Hebrew  grammarian  Elias  I-evila  on  the  Massorah,  .-ind  on 
Hebrew  grammar.  He  also  wrote  notes  to  Pomponius 
Mela  and  Solinus.  His  Ckimmciitaries  upon  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  arc  inserted  among  the  'Critici 
Sacri.’ 

MUNTJ.AC,  or  MUNTJAK.  [Deer,  vob  viii.,  p.  .163.] 
In  1838  Mr.  Ogilby  pointed  out  the  characters  of  a new 
species  of  Muntme  Deer,  a male,  which  had  died  at  the 
gardens  of  tho  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
This  species  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  Indian 
Muntjac,  but  has  a longer  head  and  tail.  There  was  more 
blue  and  less  red  in  the  general  tint  of  colour,  and  there 
was  no  white  over  the  hoofs,  so  apparent  in  its  congeners. 
Mr.  Ogilby  named  the  species  Om/z  7?ecrc«,  after  J.  R. 
Reeves,  Esq.,  who  brought  it  from  China.  A female  which 
accompanied  the  male  was  living  when  Mr. Ogilby  'lescril>cd 
the  S|:^iei,  and  bad  lately  produced  a fawn  which  was 
spotterl,  M is  generally  tho  case  with  the  young  of  the 
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C9Tvid<r.  {Zool.  Proc.,  183H.)  Col.  Syke*  sliiles  lhal  llie 
Cervjf  Afunijuk  iit  the  Baiker  of  the  M.thraua^,  and  limt  it 
is  a iiati\9  of  the  'Western  Ghauls  of  Dukhun  (Deccan), 
but  is  never  seen  on  the  plains.  {Zool,  Proc.,  Itl3i-) 

MUONIO-ELF.  [BtvrHxiA.] 

MURA'D  (AMURA'l')  I.,  son  of  Orkhan,  sultan  of  (be 
Ottomans,  succeeded  bis  father,  a.d.  1360,  when  he  was 
fortv-uno  years  of  af^e.  He  fixed  Lis  residence  at  Adria- 
nopio,  where  be  raised  a handsome  mosque,  which  still 
exists.  Hu  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
concluded  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  Pala>o- 
logus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  dcapotos  or  prince  of  Serria.  Murad  paid  great 
altentioQ  to  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  especially  of  his 
infantry:  he  founded  the  corps  of  Janixaries,  which  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  Turkish  con- 
quest. [Janizariks.]  Contuz,the8onofMurad.andAndro- 
nicus,  the  son  of  John  PaUeologus,  fought  together  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  other  Sclavonian  tribes,  whom  they 
defeated  at  Sirmiam  on  the  Danube.  An  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  two  young  princes,  of  which  Andronicus 
availed  himself  to  persuade  his  fnend  to  revolt  against  his 
father;  and  whilst  Mth  Murad  and  John  Paltoulogus  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  younger  princes  jointly  assumed  the  sove- 
reign authority  in  Europe.  Murad  however  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  Greek  emperor;  the  troops, 
which  were  chiefly  Turkish,  returned  to  their  allegiance; 
and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Demotica,  were  taken  prisoners.  Murad  sent  An- 
dronicus to  bis  father  at  Constantinople,  insisting  upon  his 
immediate  punishment.  John  Pslteologus  ordered  the 
eyes  of  Andronicus  to  be  put  out,  but  the  operation  was 
)>erformod  only  upon  one.  Murad  caused  both  liis  son’s 
eyes  to  bo  put  out,  after  which  wo  bear  no  more  of  the 
young  prince.  Some  time  after,  Manuel,  the  second  son 
of  John  Palteologus,  whom  his  Ihthcr  hod  associated  with 
him  in  the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to 
Murad,  was  besieged  by  the  sultan  in  Tlicssalonica,  whilst 
his  own  father  did  not  dare  to  assist  him.  Manuel  sur- 
rendered the  town  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sultan,  who  forgave  him.  John  Palmologus,  a-nhamed  of 
his  humiliating  condition,  proceedetl  to  Western  Europe, 
leaving  Manuel  to  govern  in  hia  absence.  In  the  meantime 
Murad  extended  bis  power  into  Aaia  Minor,  and  annexed 
Phrygia  to  bis  dominions;  whilst  his  general  Karatino 
conquered  a great  part  of  Albania,  sending  an  immense 
number  of  women  and  children  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli 
os  slaves  into  Asia.  Lazarus,  prince  of  Servia,  alarmed  at 
the  progieu  of  the  Ottomans,  formed  a league  with  (ho 
Hunnriani,  Dalmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  natio^ 
and  Ted  his  troops  in  person  against  b^rad,  who  met  him 
in  the  plains  of  Cassovia.  A fearful  battle  took  place, 
A.D.  13(^9.  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage,  and 
totally  defeated  the  Christians.  Lazarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.  Murad,  while  inspecting  the  Geld  of  battle  after 
the  Gght  was  over,  received  a deaiTly  blow  from  a wounded 
Albanian  who  was  lying  on  tho  ground  near  him.  The 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge,  massacred  all  the  prisoners, 
including  the  prince  of  Servia.  Murad  himself  died  in  a 
few  hours,  oiler  a reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bayazid.  Hu  was  a strict  observer  of  the  religion 
of  the  Kordn,  severe  but  just,  and  simple  in  his  dress  and 
habits.  His  body  was  interred  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
at  Brusa  in  Bithynia. 

MURAD  II.,  son  of  Mahomet  I.,  succeeded  his  father 
A-D.  1421,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  ago.  An  impostor 
had  made  his  appearance  in  his  father's  lifetime,  pretending 
to  be  Mustapha,  Bayazid’s  eldest  son.  who  had  fallen  in  the 
baltio  of  Angora,  in  1401,  against  Tamerlane.  Tlie  Greek 
emperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  Mabomot;  and.  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
actually  entered  into  a treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  sultan.  Murad  was  then  at  Bniaa.  Tho  pretended 
Mustapha  established  his  court  at  Adrianople.  and  was 
acknowledged  by  suvoral  pashas  and  other  officers.  The 
flrst  army  which  Murad  sent  against  him  was  defeated; 
but  Murad  soon  after  took  the  Geld  in  person,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  Genoese,  who  furnished  him  with  vessels  to 
carry  his  army  across  tho  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  he  defeated 
the  troops  of  Mustapha,  took  Adrianople,  and,  having  seized 
the  pretender,  had  him  hanged,  a.d.  1422.  Murad  then 
turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  MartHloiua  and  Thracia, 
and  threatened  Constantinople ; but  Man uul  succeeded  in 
F.C,  No.  973. 


stirring  up  another  insurrection  in  Asia,  in  favour  of  another 
Mustapha.  Murud’s  younger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged 
to  leave  Europe  to  nuell  tho  insurrection,  and  soon  after 
the  Greek  emperor  died,  a.d.  1424,  leaving  to  his  successor. 
John  Palipologus  II.,  the  broken  remains  of  his  empire. 
Murad  dispersed  the  insurgents  at  Nicsea,  and  bad  his 
two  brothers  strangled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext 
for  further  insurrections.  On  bis  return  to  Europe,  ho 
obliged  John  Palmologus  to  pay  him  tribute.  Meantime 
the  Venetians  bad  taken  possession  of  Thcssalonicawith  the 
consent  of  tho  inhabitanta.  Murad  laid  siege  to  it.  ami 
took  it.  after  a lung  resistance,  in  1429,  when  the  town 
was  sacked,  and  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards  marched  against  Servia, 
although  one  of  his  wives  was  Mary,  sister  of  Gei^e, 
tho  duspotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semcn- 
dria,  and  obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  tho  court  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Polanii,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  the  stronghold  of  Belgrade.  The  gallant  Hunnyades, 
at  tlie  bead  of  the  Hungarians,  having  defeated  the  Turks, 
Murad  entered  into  a truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus.  who 
swore  to  observo  it  faithfully  ; but  being  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians,  by  the  woywode  of  Valachia,  and  by  the  pope 
himself.  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  him  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarioi  to  quiot  his  scruples,  by  telling  him  that  an  oath 
taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus  broke 
the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a large  army  of  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Valachians,  and  others,  to  \^ma,  where  he  was  met 
by  Murad.  A desperate  battle  followed:  Hunnyades 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Turks ; but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
a.d.  1444.  Ladislaus  himself  fell,  together  with  tlto  legato 
Cesarint. 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
ton  Mahomet,  then  Qftecn  years  old,  and  retired  to  Mag- 
nesia. But  seeing  tho  disorders  which  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  owing  to  the  youth  of  his  son,  be  resumed  his  au- 
thority, quelled  ihu  incipient  anarchy,  and  turned  his  arms 
arainst  Scandcrbeg.who  however  repuls^  him  at  the  siege 
or  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyades,  whom  he 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Murad  died  of  illnees  at  Adriano- 
plc,  in  1451,  after  a reign  of  thirty  years.  Murad  potsewed 
several  great  qualities,  but  was  sensual  and  cruet  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mahomet  II. 

XIURAD  111.,  son  of  Selim  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1575,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old.  In  1578  he  b^an  a 
war  against  Porsia,  which  luted  till  1590,  when  peace  was 
made,  Persia  being  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the  towns 
of  Tabriz,  Genge,  Shirvan,  and  Khars,  with  their  terri- 
tories. In  1592  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  which  re- 

C*  ed  the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
b.  But  afterwards  the  Turkish  armies  mot  with  re- 
verses, and  the  prince  of  Transylvania  having  joined  tlie 
emperor,  and  the  wo)'wodo  of  Valachia  having  revolted 
against  the  sultan,  theTurks  lostOrsowa  and  Silistria,  with 
a vut  number  of  men.  In  tho  midst  of  these  disasters, 
Murad  diefl  of  the  stone,  at  Constantinople,  in  January, 
1 595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Mahomet.  Murad 
was  fond  of  war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  Geld  in  person. 
(Mignot ; Knowllya.) 

MURAD  IV..  nephew  of  sultan  Mustapha  I.,  who  wu  de- 
posed, in  1622,  by  the  Janizaries,  succeeded  his  uncle  when 
fourteen  years  old.  The  Grst  years  of  his  reign  were  marked 
by  reverses  on  tho  side  of  Hungary  u well  u on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  the  Ottomans  being  then  at  war  both  with  tho 
emperor  and  the  &hah;  but  in  1627,  sultan  Murad  being 
now  of  age.  and  having  concluded  peace  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  turned  all  hit  attention  towards 
Persia,  and  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  where  the  Persians  bad  a 
garrison.  Mcantimu  tho  Janizaries  having  broken  out  into 
insurrection,  Murad  showed  great  spirit,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  obedience.  In  1635  be  repaired  in  person  to  the 
army  against  Persia,  but  was  oblig^  to  retire.  In  1637, 
having  made  great  preparations,  he  again  took  tho  field  in 
person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Bagdad  after  an 
obstinato  defence,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  population, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sox.  to  be  massacred.  In  1639 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia, 
Bagdad  remaining  in  the  possession  of  theTurks.  In  1640 
Murad  died  of  a debauch  in  drinking,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted.  His  severity  repressed  tho  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  tbo  pashas  dur- 
ing his  reign,  which  was  upon  the  whole  a successful  one: 
VOL.XV.-3R 
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but  bU  cruelty  and  debauchery  have  marked  hi«  character  as  I linesgate ; the  others  go  to  Holland  for  fresh  supplies, 
one  of  the  worst  princes  of  theOttomana.  (Rycault,  Turk-  each  bringing  a cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  weight  of 
ith  Hitlnrt/.)  live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  merchant  pay*  a duty  of  13/. 

MUR4^'NlDiB,  or  ANGUI'LLID.fi,  a family  of  fishes  per  cargo,  for  his  wrmission  to  sell.' 
belonging  to  the  section  of  the  Malacopterygii  called  Ap>*des.  Tlie  br(>ad*no>ed  eel  {Att^uilh  tatirositix,  Yarrell)  is  not 
These  fishes  have  an  elongated  and  often  cylindrical  body,  uncommon,  and  is  often  found  in  the  some  waters  as  the 
covered  by  a thick  and  soft  skin  in  which  the  scab**  are  sharp-nosed  sjiocics,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
deeply  imbedded  and  scarcely  apparent.  They  have  no  by  the  comparatively  grirater  brcaflth  of  its  head,  and  the 
ccDca,  but  nearly  all  are  furniNhca  with  a natatory  bladder,  situation  of  the  ovc,  which  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  angle 
In  the  first  group,  which  constitutes  the  great  genus  Mu-  of  the  mouth.  I'he  body  is  moreover  thicker  in  proporiitm 
rana  of  Linnseus  the  opercula  aro  small  and  enveloped  in  to  its  length,  the  teeth  arc  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
the  skin  ; the  gill-opening  is  small,  and  is  situated  far  back,  stronger;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  faither  back;  ihedor 
an  arrangement  which,  by  more  completely  protecting  the  sal  and  anal  fins  are  much  deeper  and  thicker.  The  num- 
branebim.  permits  these  fishes  to  live  a long  timeout  of  ber  of  verlebne  is  1 15. 

water:  they  liave  no  ventral  fins  TheBmg(Jn^Mi//tfwcA>o?/m.  Yarrell) is insomerc-spccts 

The  species  of  the  genus  are  dislingui4ied  by  intermediate  between  the  common  or  Rhar|>-no>cd  species 

the  possession  ol  pectoral  fins;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  and  the  broail-noseU  cel.  The  general  colour  above  is  olive- 
fins  are  united.  The  dorsal  commences  at  a considerable  green,  and  beneath  jellowislu-wbilo.  ‘ In  the  dunparalive 
distance  behind  the  pectorals ; the  upper  jaw  is  shorter  than  breadth  of  the  nose,  the  snig  is  intermediate  in  reference  to 
tlie  lower;  the  gills  opening  by  a small  aperture  ou  each  the  sharp  and  brood  nosed  eels,  but  rather  more  resembles 
Side,  situated  beneath  the  pectoral  fin.  Tlirce  (if  not  four)  that  wiln  the  shiirp  nose,’ says  Mr.  Yarrell ; * it  has  a >Ughl 
species  of  AtiffuUloi  or  eel,  are  found  in  this  country— the  but  elongated  depression  extending  fWnn  the  anterior  edge 
sharp-nosed  eel,  the  broad-nosed  eel,  and  the  siiig.  of  tlie  upper  jaw  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  ; 

The  sharp-nosed  oel  {Angtiilla  lunitirostris,  Yarrell)  may  the  tubular  openings  of  the  nostrils  uro  longer,  and  the 
be  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  it*  comparatively  mucous  pores  about  the  lips  larger  and  more  conspicuous; 
narrow  and  sharp  muzzle.  * The  head  is  compressed,  the  both  jaws  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the  lower  one  the 
top  convex,  depressed  as  it  slopes  forwards;  the  eyes  longest;  teeth  longer  and  stronger  than  in  the  common 
smalt,  placed  immediately  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  sharp-nost'il  species;  gape  lat^e;  the  angle  and  the  ptis- 
irides  roddwh-yellow : the  jaw*  very  narrow,  slightly  rounded  torior  tylge  of  the  eye  on  the  same  vertical  line ; the  pectoral 
at  the  end;  Uie  lower  jaw  tho  longest;  nostrils  with  two  tins,  the  I'ommencenient  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  vent,  aro 
openings  on  each  side,  one  tubular,  the  other  a single  ori-  each  placed  nciiror  the  head  than  in  either  of  our  fresh- 
fioe ; both  jaws  furnished  with  a narrow  band  of  small  leei  h ; water  eels.' 

gape  small;  various  raucous  pores  about  the  mouth  and  Besides  tho  distinguishing  characters  above  pointed  out 
other  parts  of  the  head  ; gill-opening  a small  awrture  iin-  there  arc  others,  the  most  important  of  which  pei  hap*  is  the 
tnedialely  before  and  rather  below  the  origin  of  inc  pectoral  difference  observable  in  the  torm  of  the  vertebj  a’— M;e  Yar- 
fin ; the  scale*  on  the  IkmIv  rather  small ; tb>rsal  fin  exteml-  reirs  IIi^to^y  qf  Hritish  h'tshe*,  where  the  skulls  and  ad- 
ing  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  tho  joining  vertebra*  of  Uu*m;  three  sjieries  arc  figun.4. 
fish;  anal  fin  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  whole  length  ; The  conger  eel  {AnguilU  confer,  Shaw ; Conner  rw/- 
both  united  at  the  end,  forming  a tail ; the  number  of  rays  garix,  Le  Congre,  Cuvier)  is  readily  distinguished  from  tho 
in  the  first  fins  not  easily  ascertained,  from  the  thickness  of  rresh-walcr  sj>ecie»  by  the  upper  jaw  being  the  longe.-it,  and 
the  skin  ; the  lateral  line  exhibits  a long  series  of  mucous  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  much  nearer  the  head — rharac- 
orifices;  vertebr®  113.  Tho  vent  includes  four  distinct  tors  which  have  induced  Cuvier  to  separate  it  from  them  as 
openings,  the  most  anterior  of  which  leads  upward*  to  the  a subgenus. 

intestine,  the  posterior  to  the  urinary  bladder,  in  a direction  This  marine  species  is  common  on  many  parts  of  our 
backwards,  and  one  elongated  lateral  opening  on  each  side  coast,  and  is  indeed  found  in  most  of  the  European  seas, 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a.-«  in  other  It  attain*  a very  large  size,  being  oHen  five  or  six  feet  in 
bony  fishc*.’  Colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  lunid  and  body  length  and  or<*a.vionally  as  much  us  ten  feel  or  upwards ; tho 
very  dark  olive-gTeen  ; under  surface  silvery : the  colouring  thickness  bearing  about  the  same  projwrtion  to  the  length 
however  vanes  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  as  m the  common  oel.  The  upper  parts  of  the  b«>dy  arc 
water  in  which  the  animal  lives,  as  in  other  fishes ; in  those  brownish  and  tho  under  part*  dirty-whitc ; dorsal  and  unal 
found  in  clear  streams  the  colours  are  bright,  whilst  those  fins  whitish  margined  with  deep  bluish-black ; the  lateral 
found  in  muddy  waters  are  dusky.  line  i*  s|M>ticd  with  white. 

This  species  is  common  in  streams,  lakes.  &c.,  through-  In  the  Mediterranean  another  species  of  conger  (the  .-In- 
out  the  country.  The  eel  is  said  to  he  averse  to  cold,  and  guilla  myi'tu)  is  found.  It  resemble*  the  coiamnn  specif*, 
in  the  autumn  migrates  down  the  rivers  to  reach  tho  warm  but  is  of  a smaller  size,  and  is  known  by  there  being  spot* 
brackish  water,  where  it  passes  the  winter  and  deposits  its  on  the  snout,  a band  across  the  occiput,  and  two  row*  of 
spawn.  In  the  spring  the  young  fry  may  be  seen  making  dot.*  on  the  nape,  all  of  which  are  of  a whitish  colour, 
tneir  way  up  the  streams,  sometimes  in  immense  numbers.  Nearly  allied  to  Anguilla,  is  the  genus  Ophisurwi  of 
Such  a desire  do  the  young  eel*  (about  three  inches  in  length)  Lac^pMo,  the  specie*  of  which  differ  from  the  true  ccU  by 
appear  to  have  togo  up  tlie  stream,  that  their  course  is  not  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  tenuinating  before  they  reach  the 
easily  stopped.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  a tiood-gate,  six  end  of  the  tail,  which  has  no  fin.  The  postcritx^  orifice  of  tlie 
or  seven  teet  in  height,  in  parts  covered  with  them,  and  has  nostrils  opens  on  tho  edge  of  the  upiier  lip. 
observed  many  succeed  in  passing  over  this  perpendicular  One  species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ophisurxu 
barrier,  bv  availing  themselves  of  the  trickling  water  which  serpen* ; it  is  about  five  or  six  feel  in  length  and  about 
escaped  through  tlie  crevices  of  the  wood-work.  thive  inches  in  thickness,  of  a brown  colour  al>ove  and 

Those  eels  which  live  in  ponds,  and  cannot  therefore  silvery  beneath  ; the  snout  is  Klendcr  and  pointed, 
migrate,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  during  the  winter  In  some  species  of  this  genus  the  pectoral  fins  are  very 

months.  In  these  cases  however  they  will  sometimes  Icuvo  small,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  genus  Murtrna,  in 
the  water,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  wet  grass  during  which  tliere  are  no  pectorals  ; their  branchial  openings  are 
the  night,  travel  coiiBidcrable  distances,  in  order  to  reach  a small;  the  opercula  aud  branchiostegous  rays  ore  conccaletl 
stream;  they  are  known  also  to  leave  certain  ponds,  the  by  the  skin. 

water  of  which  does  not  suit  them,  and  to  make  their  way  Many  of  the  species  of  tin*  genus  arc  beautifully  mottled 
over  land  to  other  and  more  favourable  situations.  or  spotted ; several  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  eel  be  an  oviparous  or  s|>ocies,  tho  }fureena  Helena,  L.,  has  been  found  on  tho 
viviparous  fish  has  been  much  discussed ; many  have  ima-  British  coast. 

ginM  that  it  brought  forth  its  young  alive,  but  there  appears  Several  other  genera  belonging  to  the  present  family,— 
to  be  better  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  is  oviparous.  among  which  the  genus  Gymnotus  (which  contains  the 

‘ The  London  market,’  Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us  ‘ is  prin-  electric  eel)  may  be  mentioned, — are  noticed  under  their 
cipally  supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There  projK'r  heads. 

are  two  companies  in  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each:  MURAT,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  of  the 

their  vessel*  are  built  with  a capacious  well,  in  which  large  French  imperial  marshals,  and  by  Nai>oleon  created  king  of 
quantities  of  eels  aro  preserved  alive  till  wanted.  One  or  Naples,  was  born  at  a village  in  Pengord,  in  17$7.  Ilii 
more  of  these  vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  Bil-  father  was  a country  innkeeper,  who  had  been  a steward  to 
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tbe  great  family  of  the  Tallevmnd*,  and  through  their  in- 
terest young  Joachim  was  placod  at  the  college  of  Cahors, 
and  destined  for  the  church;  but  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct little  fltiud  him  for  the  sacred  profession,  and  an 
amour  led  him  to  discard  (ho  ecclesiastical  habit  and  enlist 
into  a regiment  of  chasseurs,  from  which  ho  was  soon  after 
dismissed  for  insubordination.  Returning  to  hU  native 
village*  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  horses  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  ReNuUiliol),  when  he  obtained  his  enrolment 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVL.  from  which  he 

Eossed  as  suh-licutcnanl  into  a regiment  of  chassuurv 
iuring  tbe  reign  of  terror  he  professed  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  colonel;  but  his  Jacobin  predilections  did  not 
prevent  him  from  making  himself  useful  to  Bonaparte  in 
the  affair  of  the  Sections  in  1 79d ; and  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  tbe  future  emperor  in 
his ^orious  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Murat  closely  followed 
those  of  his  patron.  The  fiur)' valour  which  the  ‘naudsome 
swordsman’  (beau  sabrour),  as  he  was  called*  showed  in  a 
hundred  fights,  tbe  splendid  though  somewhat  fantastic 
costume  in  which  he  ucligbted  to  figure,  and  the  love  of 
daring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  antient  romance 
over  ^1  his  actions,  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
fellow-soldiers,  with  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old; 
and  bis  enterprising  talents  in  the  field  obtained  for  him 
the  graver  distinction,  in  (he  coul  jud^ent  of  Napoleon 
himself,  of  * the  best  cavalry’  officer  in  Europe.’  He  com- 
manded that  arm  in  tbe  campaigns  of  E^'pt,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Prussia;  and  in  all,  at  Abuukir,  Marengo,  AusterliU, 
Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  his  services  were  brilliantly 
conspicuous. 

A^r  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  obtained  the  hand 
of  Caroline,  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon;  and  in  ISUG 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a sovereign  prince,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  continental  powers  as  grand-duke  of  Berg  aud 
Cloves. 

In  1806  ho  commanded  the  French  army  in  Napoleon's 
unprincipled  invasion  of  Spain ; from  which  country  he  was 
recalle<l  and  sent  to  Naples  to  ascend  the  tlironu  of  that 
kingdom,  vacated  by  the  elevation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
the  Siianish  crown.  In  1612  heaccompanied  Napoleon  on  the 
oxpodition  to  Russia,  in  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  tho 
grand  army— tho  most  n umcrous  and  splendid  body  of  horse 
jwrliaps  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the  ages 
of  civiliseil  warfare.  During  the  ad^'ance  to  Moscow,  Murat 
displayed  his  accustomed  proiligios  nf  personal  valour;  but 
the  ^evurM^s  of  tho  retreat  dLsgusted  him  ; reproaches  which 
passed  between  Napoleon  and  himself  aggravated  tbe  recol- 
lection of  some  former  slights  and  wrongs  of  w hich  he 
deemed  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been  guilty  to  him ; and 
although  he  again  servcKl  tbe  emperor  in  tbe  campaign  of 
1813,  be  finally,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Leipzig,  de- 
serted his  waning  fortunes,  and  allied  himself  with  his 
enemies.  By  this  defection  he  for  a time  saved  his  own 
throne ; but  the  delay  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  iccog- 
nise  bis  regal  title  alarmed  his  suspicion.s  and  hurried  him, 
on  the  re-appearanco  of  Napoleon  in  France,  in  1815,  into 
hostilities  against  the  allie<l  powers.  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Italians  to  arm  for  their  national  indcpcnuence,  he 
signally  failed ; he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  kingdom  ; 
and  desperately  landing  again  in  arms  on  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bria with  a few  followers,  he  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the 
base  sentence  of  a Neapolitan  court-martial.  As  a sovereign 
Murat  had  shown  himself  mibl,  liberal,  and  merciful ; as  a 
politician  he  was  weak,  vacillating,  and  faithless;  in  the 
field  tbe  ’best  cavalry  officer  in  Euru{>e'  was  assuredly  no 
eneral;  os  a man  he  bad  many  warm  and  noble  feelings  ; 
ut  of  fixed  principle,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  he  was 
utterly  destitute. 

MURATO'RI.  LUDOVI'CO  ANTONIO, born  in  1672, 
at  Vignola,  tbe  birth-place  of  the  architect  Darocci.  in  tho 
hlodcnese  territory,  studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  historical  and  philological  studies.  Ho 
enterea  holy  orders,  and  at  the  age  of  tlirec-and-twviity  lie 
was  appointed  ono  of  the  librarians  of  tbe  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan.  In  that  collection  1k>  discovered  seveml 
inedited  MSS.,  from  which  be  madu  extracts,  which  he 
published  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  of 
* Anecdota  Latina,'  and  ‘ Anecduta  Grteca.’  Some  years 
alter  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by  the  duke  Rinaldo,  who 
gave  him  the  aituatiou  of  libcariaii  of  the  rich  library  of  the 


house  of  Esto,  a place  which  be  retained  fur  the  rest  of  hia 
life. 

Afierthis  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  middle  ages  ; and 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  labour  he  produced  his  great 
work,  * Reriim  Italicarum  Scriptores,  ab  anno  srsD  Chris- 
tiano  quingentesimu  ad  millestmum  quingentcsimum,*  *2S 
vuls.  ful.  Tho  first  volume  of  this  immense  collection  was 
published  in  1723,  and  tbe  last  appeared  in  1751.  Several 
princes  and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion ; sixteen  of  them  contributed  4000  dollars  each.  In 
this  collection  Murator:  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  the  texts  bad  been 
already  published  by  Grsevius,  in  his  * Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  ct  Historiarum  Italia*,’  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  pcriM  of  a thousand  years 
embraced  by  Muratori.  In  seeking  after  the  historical  records 
of  the  middle  ages,  Muratori  coUectod  also  avast  number 
of  documents  concerning  tbe  social,  civil,  intellectual,  and 
(lolitical  condition  of  Italy  during  that  long  period,  which 
he  transcribed  and  commented  upon,  and  ho  published 
the  whole  in  seventy-five  dissertations:  ‘ Antiquitatosltaiicse 
medii  rovi,  sivo  Dissertationcs  de  moribus  Italici  populi,  ab 
itic-Iinnlione  Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  150U,  G vols. 
fol.,  1736-42.  * 1 have  treated  first,'  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  * of  tho  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom  ; after  which  1 have  in- 
vestigated the  various  forms  of  the  political  government,  and 
also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens;  tbe  freedom  and 
franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  sen'itude  of  others;  the 
laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  military  system;  the  arts, 
M-ienres,  and  education  ; the  progress  of  trade  and  industry ; 
and  other  matters  of  social  and  civil  history.’ 

Muratori  has  been  truly  called  tho  ‘ Father  of  the  history 
of  the  miildic  ages.’  Subsequent  hUturians,  such  as  Sis- 
roomli  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  without 
whose  previous  labours  they  could  not  have  undertaken  or 
completed  their  works.  Muratori  wrote  an  abridgement  of  hia 
Dis.sertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his 
death ; ‘Disscrlazionisopra  Ic  AnlichilA  Italiane,'3  vols.  4lo., 
1766.  Ho  also  wrote  in  Italian,  ’ Annali  d’ltalia  dal  prin- 
ciple deir  ora  volgare  sino  all’  anno  175U,’  12  vols.  4io.,  J 762. 
It  is  tho  first  general  history  of  Italy  that  was  published, 
and  is  a useful  book  of  reference.  It  has  been  continued  by 
Coppi  down  to  our  own  times:  ’ Annali  d’ltalia  in  coutinu- 
azione  diquelli  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1819,  4 vols.  6va, 
Rome,  1629.  Another  work  of  Muratori  is  his  ’No\us 
Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptionum,'  4 vols.  foL,  J739,  in 
which  be  has  inserted  many  inscriptions  unknown  toGrutcr, 
S(Km.  Fabretti,  and  other  archaeologists  who  had  preceded 
him. 

His  work  entitled  ‘ Antichiti  Eslensi,’  in  2 vols.  fol., 
Modena,  1710-40,  is  the  Fasti  of  the  house  of  Este  in  its 
various  branches.  He  also  wrote  several  historico-pulitical 
treatises  in  support  of  the  rights  of  bis  sovereign  the  duke 
of  Modena  over  the  towns  of  Ferrara  andComacebio,  which 
had  been  seized  by  tbe  court  of  Rome:  ’Question!  Comae- 
chiesi,'  Modena,  1711;  ' Plena  esposisionc  dei  Diritti  della 
Casa  d’Estc  sopra  la  Citta  di  Comacchio,  1712;  ’ Ragioni 
della  screnissima  Casa  d’Esto  sopra  Ferrara,*  1714. 

Among  Muraton's  other  works  we  must  mention I, 

* Govenio  politico,  medico,  cd  ccclesiaslico  dolla  Peste,’  1720, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  tho  plague  of  Marseille,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it.  2,  * Difetti 
della  Giurisprudenza,'  1742,  in  which  he  shows  the  defccU 
of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries.  3,  ’ Morale  Filoaofla,* 
1735.  4,  ‘ Istiluziuni  di  pubblica  felicita,  1749,  5,  * Della 
regolata  divozione  dei  Fedeli.’  In  this  hut  treatise, 
Muratori,  who,  though  sincerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened 
to  be  superstitious,  combate<l  several  popular  devotional 
practices  which  were  merely  external,  and  recommended 
in  preference  internal  habits  of  self-examination  and 
prayer.  HU  enemies  accused  him  of  heresy.  Muratori 
wrote  to  the  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  to  explain  his  meaning 
and  ask  for  bis  judgment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That 
enlightened  pontiff  wrote  him  a kind  letter  in  answer,  tcllmg 
him  that  ’ those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or  tho 
discipline  of  the  church ; but  that  had  they  been  written 
by  any  other  person  the  Roman  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  torbidden  them ; wliich  however  had  not  beet; 
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done  in  the  case  of  Muratori’s  works,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  be,  the  pope,  shared  in  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  his  merit  was  lield,’  &c. 

The  character  of  Muraturi  is  dearly  seen  in  his  works. 
Modest  though  learned,  indcfalicable,  intent  upon  the  im> 
provement  of  mankind,  charitame  and  tolerant,  sincerely 
religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  the  most  di.stin- 

fuished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among  the  learned  of 
taly. 

He  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  but  his 
literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  Hock : he 
assisted  his  parishioners  with  his  advice  and  his  money ; he 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the 
parish  church.  He  died  at  Modena,  in  1750.  His  minor 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Arezzo,  in  17d7.  in  19 
vols.  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  8.  Agnstino  at  Mo* 
dena,  near  that  of  his  illustrioua  ouuntrs  inan  Sigonio. 

MURAVIEV,  MIKHAEL  NIKITITCH,  a Russian 
author  of  some  distinction,  was  born  at  Smolensk,  October 
15-27,  1757.  His  literary  acquirements  and  talents  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young  grand- 
dukes  Alexander  (aherwards  Alexander  I.)  and  C'onsian- 
tine  ; and  it  was  fur  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  prose  works,  con- 
sisting of  historical  and  moral  pieces,  among  which  are  his 
* Epochs  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  and  ’Geographical 
Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.'  His  'Dialogues  of 
the  Dead'  are  also  intended  to  characterise  tlie  more  re- 
markable personages  of  Russian  history,  and  are  therefore 
altogether  in  a different  spirit  from  thoMs  of  Liurian,  Fonte- 
nclle,  and  their  imiiators,  who  employed  that  furm  of  com- 
position chicHy  as  the  vehicle  of  satire.  One  of  bis  most 
admired  productions  is  his  ’Oskold,'  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  northern  nations  against  Constantinople,  and 
which,  though  in  itself  a mere  fragmeitt,  proves  its  author 
to  have  possessed  talents  capable  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a prose  epic.  To  these  productions,  all  of  which  arc  distin- 
guished by  great  correctness  and  energv  of  stylo,  and  no 
liras  by  the  moral  feeling  which  nenades  them,  may  be 
added  his 'Letters  of  Kmilius.'  and  a series  of  rcllectinns 
or  sketches,  entitled  *Tho  Rolitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance ; for  though 
admired  in  their  day,  they  now*  {lossess  little  interest. 
Muraviov  died  June  29  (1  llh  July),  1807,  and  his  histori- 
cal pieces  were  collected  and  edited  by  Karamzin  in  1819. 
The  first  complete  e<lition  of  his  works  appeared  in  three 
large  volumes  Bvo.,  1829, to  which  ispretlxedabiograpliical 
and  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Con- 
stantine Batiushkov,  the  distinguished  poet. 

MURCHISONITE,  a variety  of  moon-stone  or  felspar. 
Occurs  in  crystals  and  in  crystalline  masses;  primary  furm 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness 
5'5.  6 0.  Transparent.  Opaque.  Colour  white,  with  a 
slight  red  tint.  Specific  gravity  2*509.  Occurs  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  near  Exeter. 

Analysis  by  Phillips — 

Silica  . . • » . 68*6 

Potash  . . . . 14  8 

Alumina  • » • . 16*6 

100' 

MU'RCIA,  a province  or  kingdom  of  Spain,  situated  be- 
tween .‘17*’  10'  ana  39"  lO'  N.  lat.  and  50'  and  .*1®  5'  W.  long. 
It  is  boundeil  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Cuenca  in 
Now  Castille,  on  the  north-west  by  tho  province  of  La 
Mancha,  on  the  west  by  tho  kingdoms  of  Jacn  and  Granada 
in  Andalucia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Valencia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  1*20  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  1 10  in  extreme  breadth  from  ea.vC 
to  west.  Its  area  is  59.31  a«{uare  miles.  Its  population 
is  computed  at  more  than  490,000. 

The  province  ts  divided  into  nino  partido*.  or  districts, 
via.  (hose  of  Murcia,  Cartagena,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  Villena, 
CiezB,  Hullin,  Albacete,  and  .Segum  de  la  Sierra,  each  of 
which  has  a capital  town  of  the  same  name.  The  province 
contains  212  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  bishopric,  six 
military  commanderies,  91  religious  houses,  12  hospitals, 
four  hospices,  eight  college*,  and  two  seaports,  urta- 
gena  and  Loa  Aguilas,  tho  former  being  one  of  the  grand 
dep«*>l«  of  the  marine.  In  military  matters  tho  province  is 
aubjTCt  to  the  eapiaiii-genoral  of  Valencia;  in  civil  and 
oriminal,  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.  The  annual  returns 


to  the  royal  exchequer  amount  on  tho  average  to  3,581  25C 
reiUes^  or  about  .38,uu0f.  sterling. 

The  province  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  ofmoun- 
tains,  which  are  separated  by  extensive  valleys  and  plain'-. 
The  principal  chains  are  the  sierras  of  Pmoso  and  Ixisillss 
in  the  west,  thotie  of  Orihuela  and  Monteagudo  in  the  cast, 
those  of  Chinchilla  and  Alroansa  in  tho  north,  and  that  at 
Carrascoi  in  the  south-east.  Those  ofTercia,  Espuno,  Muella, 
and  Castellar  intersect  the  province  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Tlie  sierra  of  Kspuna  is  the  lohicst  in  Murcia. 

The  soil  is  generally  narched  fur  want  of  water,  the 
only  rivers  being  the  oegura  and  its  tributaries  the 
Mundo,  Taivilla,  Muratalla.  Caravaca,  Quipar,  and  Sango- 
nera ; the  valleys  in  which  these  rivers  How  are  in  genenil 
very  fertile,  particularly  that  called  the  Huerta  or  Gar- 
den of  Murcia,  but  tho  unwatered  low  lands  arc  arid  and 
sterile  a*  tho  desert,  and  these,  with  the  mountains,  which 
are  mostly  baro  and  unciiltivaiod,  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
surfucoof  the  province.  Buth  mountains  and  plains  how*- 
ever  yield  in  parts  excellent  pasturage. 

The  cuast  between  Cartagena  and  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada presents  a senes  of  stocp  and  lofty  cliffs ; eastward 
from  that  port  it  is  low  and  sandy ; the  whole  cuast  is 
sluildod  with  watch-towers  at  intervals. 

The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied ; temperate  and  delightful 
on  the  sea-coast  and  among  the  mountains,  but  inicmcly 
hot  in  the  plains.  Storms  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  spring ; 
the  summers  arc  exceedingly  hot,  iho  mercury  often  rising 
above  1110"  Fahr,  in  the  shade;  the  autumns  are  delightful, 
and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and  snow  arc  almost 
unknown,  and  the  foliage  is  always  green.  Clouds  and  fug* 
arc  rare,  and  the  sky  is  throughout  the  year  so  blue  and 
bright  as  to  have  gained  fur  hlurcia  the  title  of  * the  movt 
serene  kingdom.'  But  on  the  other  hand  rain  is  very 
scarce;  in  sumo  parU  a whole  year  will  elapse  without  the 
fall  of  a shower. 

Of  the  geology  of  this  province  little  is  known:  the 
rooiintaius  ure  pnncipally  of  limestone ; the  Sierra  de  Segura 
in  the  west  is  one  moss  of  grey  and  white  limestone;  in  the 
vale  of  Segura  greenstone  is  found;  trachyte  and  other 
volcanic  rocks  at  Alnmzarrcm  on  the  coast,  where  is  also  an 
aluminous  rock,  which  is  quarried.  The  chain  between 
Murcia  and  Cartagena  is  of  sandstone,  with  marl,  lignite, 
and  gypsum  ; the  latter  is  aUo  found  in  great  quantities  on 
the  chalky  range  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Murcia.  Por- 
phyiy,  primary  slates  and  schist.  One  marbles,  rock-crystal, 
freeslonc,  t>ole,  and  mire  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
province.  Near  Hcllin  is  a mine  of  sulphur,  at  Villcna  a 
saltpit,  and  saltpetre  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
lagctin.  There  are  several  lead-mines  in  the  province,  and 
report  says  that  there  are  veins  of  silver  and  copper,  but 
they  ore  not  workeil;  there  arc  also  some  hot-springs  and 
cold  mineral  waters. 

The  vegetable  productions  arc  wheat,  of  which  the 
ordinary  harvest  amounts  to  701,923  /anega$.  or  about 
1,081,086  bushels,  but  in  rainy  seasons  to  nearly  double 
that  quantity ; barley,  rye,  rice,  maize,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  of  superior  quality,  particularly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  pomegranau-s.  Hie  most  common  lives  ure 
the  mulberry  and  the  olive;  evergreen  and  other  oaks, 
poplars,  andcarobs  are  in  some  parts  numerous.  The  pines 
on  tlie  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  largest  forest  in  tlie  south 
of  Spain.  The  nenum  oleander,  cislus,  tamarisk,  passvrina 
hirsuta,  prickly  )ivur,  charnwrops  luimilis,  and  Aiiicntan 
aloe  grow  wild  and  luxuriantly.  Hemp,  flax,  and  sugar- 
canes  are  of  tuporior  quality,  but  little  cultivated.  Gn>at 
quantities  of  harilla  nru  produced  on  tho  sca-cuast ; silk 
and  oil  are  also  extensively  produced,  with  some  s.-i(rroii 
and  wine.  The  rtp<rrlu  rush  grows  roost  luxuriantly  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Cartagena,  os  in  the  time  of  the  Koroaiis, 
who.  on  this  account,  gave  that  city  the  name  of  Carthago 
Spartaria. 

Cattle  arc  not  numerous  in  Murcia;  they  are  principnlly 
sheep  and  goats,  horneil  cattle  being  rare ; the  pigs  arc  very 
fine.  Game  is  found  in  vast  quantities;  fish  is  abundant 
on  (he  coast.  Wolve*,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  inhabit  the 
mountains. 

Of  manufactures  there  are  very  few,  and  of  none  enough  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  province.  The  principal  ara 
silk,  which  is  wrought  into  ribands,  taffetas  and  velvets, 
all  of  inferior  quality  : knives  and  other  cutlery  are  made 
at  Albacete,  a small  <|uantily  of  t‘oap  at  Villcna  and  Murcia, 
and  a little  earthenware,  with  some  saltpetre  and  gunpowdei; 
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at  the  latter  city  ; the  manufactures  of  coarse  linen, 
bramlics,  hemp,  and  tlax  are  very  insigniBcant 

Commerce  in  Murcia  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  owin^  to  the 
mdolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  a^^riculture  and  manufac- 
tures. If  the  wretched  slate  of  the  roads  did  not  prevent 
much  intercourse  with  the  restof  Spain,  the  purlof  Cartagena, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  country,  would  prul»ably 
be  made  tbo  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  inland  provinces. 
The  other  seaport,  that  of  Las  Aguilas,  a small  town 
built  by  Charles  111.,  is  now  falling  into  decay.  Near  the 
cotiBnes  of  Valencia  is  a singular  land  locked  buv,  ten 
miles  long  by  three  broad,  called  La  Encafiizada  de  Murcia, 
but  it  IS  adapted  only  to  very  small  vesseU.  Corn  and  wine 
arc  exported  when  the  harvest  or  vintage  is  good,  otherwise 
they  are  imported  from  Valencia ; the  wine  is  sent  to  Madrid, 
and  its  average  value  (according  to  Laborde)  was,  at  the 
cittse  of  the  last  century,  sterling.  Silk  to  the 

amount  of  230,U0UA  is  exported  to  Estremadura  and  New 
Castillo;  of  barilla,  above  lOO.UuO/.  to  foreign  countries;  of 
ciiilery  5ti00f.,  and  of  saffron  47Uti/.  to  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
lille,  and  La  Manclia ; and  of  articles  made  of  the  esparto- 
rusli,  4UUU/.  to  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  New  Castiilu. 

Murcia  imiiorls  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Valencia;  beef 
and  mutton,  oil,  spices,  ironware,  linen  ami  woollen  goods, 
and  many  silk  stuffs,  for  there  is  not  industry  enough  m the 
province  to  manufacluro  the  raw  produce. 

Tlic  principal  towns  in  this  province  arc,  Murcia,  the 
capital;  Cartagena  [C.vrt.\okna;J  Lorca  [Lorca];  Chin- 
chilla, with  13,000  inhabitants;  Albacele.  with  11,500; 
Villena,  with  9500;  Hellin,  with  8000;  Cieza,  with  6500; 
Almanza,  the  Almaniica  of  the  Romans,  with  6000;  Se- 
gura de  lu  Sierra,  with  4000 ; Jumilla,  with  8000,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1707,  which 
secured  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  V.,  the  first  of  the 
Bouri)uti  dynasty;  Tutana.willi  12,000 ; Alliania,  with  4000, 
renowned  for  Its  baths  and  hot-springs;  and  Molina,  with 
3000  iniiabitants. 

The  Murciauu  is  tall  and  well-made,  with  goorl  features 
but  a sallow  livid  complexion,  and  very  African  in  appear- 
ance. His  leading  characteristic  is  sloth,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  sluggard  of  Spain,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  bis  time  in  sleep  or  smoking.  He  is  gloomy  and 
morose  in  dis|i08ilion,  yet  very  choleric,  litigious,  and  re- 
vengeful ; suspicious  and  frugal,  and  therefore  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety or  amuiicmcnts ; bigoted  to  old  customs,  and  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  women  are  said  to  be  mild  und  amiable,  and 
lo■^s  attentive  to  dress  than  most  of  their  countrywumen. 
They  wear  the  national  costume— the  basquiUa  and  wan' 
tilla.  The  (leasanlry  wear  close-fitting  caps,  while  Jackets, 
loose  and  sliurl  linen  drawers  girt  round  the  middle  with 
red  woollen  sashes,  sandals  of  esparto  rush ; and  lung 
narrow  plaids  of  striped  wool.  The  language  of  Murcia  is 
Castillian,  corrupted  by  Arabic  and  Valeiician. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  culuni!>ed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who,  about  ».c.  20J,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Carisgeno.  It  pa.ssed,  with  the  rest  of  the  ]>cnmsulo,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Goths  ; from  the  latter  it 
was  conquered,  A-a  552,  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East, 
and  it  remaine^l  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  624,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  the  Gothic  king  Suintillia.  In  712  it  was 
cuiiqiicred  by  Abdulazis,  son  of  Muza,  the  Arab  invader  of 
Spam.  It  continued  subject  to  tbo  khahfs  of  Cordoba  till 
A D-  1 144,  when,  al'ler  the  disruption  of  that  khalifale.  it  full 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada ; but  in  I22i 
was  rc-annexed  to  (^lordoba.  In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  following  year  stib- 
mitt«<i  to  Fenlinann  the  Saint,  king  of  Castillc.  consenting 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  beini^  allowed  to  retain  the 
crown  for  life.  In  1264  bo  endeavourefi  to  regain  his 
indei>endence.  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1266  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castillo  and  James  1.  of  Aragon.  Mun:ia  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

(Minano,  Diedonarin  Orof^ra)lco‘E*t<uUstico  df  EtpaHa  y 
Portugal:  Laborde,  Itiniuiire  Deacripli/  de  rEspagne; 
Townsend’s  Juurnpy  through  Spain ; C^k’s  Sketches  in 
Spain ; Mariana,  Ilietoria  General  de  EspaSa ; Cunde, 
Lo$  Arahes  en  EtpaSa.) 

MURCIA,  a city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  i*anie,  lies  in  38®  2'  N.  lat.  and  1°  14'  W.  long.  It  is 
distant  228  miles  from  Madrid,  36  from  Cartagena,  and  48 
from  Lorca,  and  is  situated  in  a valley  on  thu  left  bank  of 
the  river  Segura,  This  valley  is  called  the  Huertaor  Gar- 


den of  Murcia;  ‘ in  oeaulv,’  suvs  Townsend,  * it  exceeds 
everything  I hud  in  S|iein.'  Its  suil  is  a rich  loam 
well  watered  by  means  of  Moorish  reservoirs  and  water- 
courses: and  in  fertility  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Mulberries,  olives  and  corn,  hemp  and  llax.  are  its 
chief  produce,  but  with  these  are  nhngleil  groves  of  fig  and 
orange  trees  and  clusters  of  date  (uilms.  Though  in  length 
only  24  miles,  and  in  breadth  5 or  6.  it  is  said  to  contain 
more  than  a third  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. 

The  city  of  Murcia  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  (he 
name  of  H'OrcoIa,  just  before  tlie  imasiun  of  the  Arabs, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.d.  714.  It  (^ntmued 
subject  to  the  khalifale  of  Cordulm  till  1144.  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  but  in  122!  it  became 
again  subject  to  Cordoba,  and  in  1239  it  was  made  the  ra- 
pilal  of  a distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  next  year 
submitted  to  be  tributary  to  Fertliiiand  the  Saint,  king  of 
Coslilie.  In  1264  ho  revolted,  and  was  conquered  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castillo,  in  1266;  sinco  which  time  Murua 
has  remained  in  the  kaniU  of  the  Christians. 

Murcia  at  the  present  day  contains  about  35,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  sec  of  a bi^liop,  sunVugan  of  Toledo,  whuse 
diorvsu  comprehcmls  almost  the  whole  of  the  province. 
'Die  priiicipi  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  10  oiber  parish- 
churches,  21  convunu,  12  fur  monks  and  9 fur  nuns  (sup- 
pressed in  1835),  3 colleges,  a casu  de  misericordia,  or  hos- 
pital, the  bibhup’s  palace,  the  town-hatl,  the  granary,  the 
custom-house,  and  a house  for  the  public  weighing  of  silk. 
It  has  also  33  schools,  2 public  libraries,  1 6 ri*)sadae  or  inns, 
and  several  manufactories.  The  cathedral  is  uf  freestone 
and  marble,  very  spacious,  richly  decorated  externdly,  but 
heavy  and  gloomy  within.  The  lofty  square  tower  attached 
to  it  is  ascended  by  a spiral  slope  w ithout  steps. 

Murcia  was  formerly  furtifieil,  but  is  now  open  on  every 
side.  Four  of  its  antient  gates  however  remain.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irrogulnr.  but  clean;  the 
handsomest  is  that  of  Traperia.  Tlie  houses  are  mean  ; 
some  of  the  most  antient  have  fronts  deivirated  with  gro- 
tesque sculpture  of  bad  workmanship  ; mony  have  gardens 
attached,  filled  with  orange  or  palm  trees.  There  are  many 
squares  ; the  principal  ore  those  of  Santa  Olalla,  Del  Es- 
parto, San  Domingo,  Santa  Muria,  and  I.os  Toros,  where 
the  bullfights  arc  held.  A liatnUurac  bridge  of  two  arches 
connects  the  city  w ith  the  suburb  of  San  Benito  on  Iho  right 
bunk  of  the  Segura.  Along  the  left  bank  is  a promenade 
with  handsome  liousus.  Three  other  wcll-sha<led  prome- 
nades are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  they  are  little  fre- 
quL'nleil  by  the  citizens. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  very  in- 
conHidcruble,  yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  5 potteries,  10  factories  uf  clutli,  1 uf  soap,  1 
of  white-leud,  G tannenes,  2 oil-mills.  6 ostatilislmienls  for 
the  spinning  uf  silk,  and  1 of  wctol ; the  maiiufacUne  of  silk 
once  employed  1 6.009  hunds,  but  now  only  400.  There  is  also 
a royal  factory  of  gunpowder,  producing  800,000  lbs.  per 
annum,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  producing  yearly  30,000  Ibfi., 
though  formerly  not  less  than  250,000  lbs.  I'he  manufac- 
ture uf  the  esparto  rush  into  baskets,  cordage,  sandaU,  &c., 
gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Pruvisiuns  arc  exceed- 
ingly cheap  at  Murcia.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  at  about  Zd. 
per  lb.,  veal  rather  aliuve  and  pork  rather  below  that  sum. 
Good  wine,  about  2^/.  the  bottle.  The  price  of  daily  labour 
is  from  lUrf.  to  Ir.  The  average  returns  to  the  exchequer 
amount  to  more  than  15,0OU/.  sterling  per  annum. 

Tlie  citizens  in  character  do  nut  ditfcr  from  the  other  in- 
habitants uf  the  province;  they  are  equally  slothful,  gloomy, 
and  reserv'c<l,  and  little  addicted  to  pleasure;  on  this  ao- 
oount  Murcia  is  one  of  the  diillust  cities  in  Spain. 

Murcia  has  given  birth  to  few  great  men.  Schamseddin, 
a learned  man  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  born  here 
many  centuries  since;  and  except  a few  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  authors  of  no  great  celebrity,  the  only  other 
dislingiiishuil  citizen  of  whom  Murcia  can  boast  is  the 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  died  in 
1792. 

(Laborde,  Uin.  Descrip,  tie  C Erpagtte i Townsend's  Jour- 
ney through  Sf>ain ; Mariana,  Hitt,  de  EspaHa;  Condo, 
Hist,  de  hfs  A rates  en  E^t»a;  Minano,  Diecionario  Geo- 
gri{fico  Esliuiistieo  de  E>fMia;  IngUs’s  Spain  in  1830; 
Cook’s  Sketches  in  Si-ain.) 

MURUKK.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  EuglUh  jurispru- 
dence, murder,  murdrum,  was  a term  used  to  describe  tU^ 
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Secret  dcstniction  uf  Uft*.  witncsstnl  and  known  by  none  be* 
•id<r«  the  slayer  and  any  acrumplires  (bat  he  might  have; 
so  that  the  hue  and  cry,  which  the  law  retjuired  to  bo  made 
after  malefac{ot>,  rouhl  nut  be  raise*!. 

Murdrum  also  the  name  of  an  amercement  or  pocu* 
niary  penalty  imposed,  until  the  retgn  of  Edward  111., 
upfjn  the  county  or  district  in  which  such  a secret  killing 
had  taken  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  this 
penalty  was,  a presentment  of  Englisbry;  in  other  words,  a 
limling  by  the  coroner’s  inquest,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
relnliuns  of  the  deceased,  that  he  was  an  Englishman  ; the 
sole  object  of  the  amercement  having  licvn  the  protection  of 
Danes,  and  afterwards  of  the  Normans,  from  assassination 
by  the  English.  (Glanvillc ; Reevos.) 

By  tho  grant  of  ‘murdra,’  which  is  commonly  found  in 
antienl  charters  of  franchisea,  the  right  to  receive  these 
amercements  within  the  particular  districts,  passed  from  the 
crown  to  the  grantee.  Amercements  for  non-presentment 
of  Englisbry  were  abolished  in  1340,  by  14  Edw.  III.,  si.  1, 
c.  4. 

As  the  law  formerly  stood,  every  destruction  of  human 
life,  not  effected  in  this  secret  manner,  with  whatever  cir- 
cumstances of  malignity  and  cruelty  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, was  treated  as  simple  homicide.  The  law  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  altered  by  the  judges,  in  order  to 
reach  atrocious  criminals  whose  oflfencea  would  nut  formciiy 
have  been  punishable  as  murder.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
murder  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  accompanied  with 
an  intention  on  tho  part  of  tho  }K*rpetrator  of  the  offence  to 
kill  or  do  groat  bodily  harm,  or  wilfully  to  place  human  life 
in  peril;  or  resulting  from  an  attempt tucummit s*ime  other 
fulony ; or  occurring  in  the  course  of  resistance  offered  to 
ministers  or  officers  of  justice,  or  other*  rightfully  en- 
gag«Ml  in  can7ing  the  law  into  execution.  All  other  cases 
of  culpable  homicide,  in  which  death  is  pro<iuced  involun- 
tarily, but  is  occasioned  by  want  of  duo  caution ; or  where, 
though  death  is  produced  voluntarily,  the  crime  is  e.xtenu- 
aied  by  circumstances  ; or  where  a minister  or  officer  of  jus- 
tice is  killed,  but  sufficient  authority  did  not  exist,  or  was 
not  communicated  to  the  party  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
given ; or  where  any  other  circumstances  essential  to  the 
crime  of  murder  are  wanting— amount  only  to  simple  felo- 
nious homicide,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  without  regard 
to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  party  killed,  manslaughter. 

The  law  recc^nisos  the  right  of  taking  away  life  in  the 
necessary  defeneo  of  person  or  property,  and  it  admits,  in 
some  cases,  previous  provocation  as  an  exleiiuation  of  the 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  special  provi-iion  fur 
the  protection  of  officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  where  the 
killing  of  such  officer  or  minister,  though  culpable,  does 
not  under  the  circumstances  amount  to  murder. 

In  the  modem  law  of  England  the  crime  of  murder  is 
characterised  by  having  been  committed  with  malice  afore- 
thought, or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ratUce  prej  ense ; 
which  term,  though  in  its  ordinary  signlflcation  it  imports 
premeditation,  has  been  extended  to  cases  not  only  w here 
the  offender  acts  from  a motive  of  ill-will  towards  another, 
with  an  express  intention  to  destroy  or  injure  him.  but  also 
where,  without  the  existence  of  express  malice,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  punish  homicide 
with  the  highest  degree  of  severity. 

The  term  'malice  aforethought*  is  therefore  frequently 
opnlied  to  a slate  of  things  in  which  no  malice  is  felt  in  the 
oniinary  sense  of  the  torm,  but  U only  rnalico  in  a legal 
sense,  by  construction  of  law. 

If  A shoots  at  B with  intent  to  kill  him,  but  by  mere 
accident  kills  C,  this  is  u killing  from  implti.n!  malice.  If 
A.  by  throwing  a heavy  stone  frtiin  the  roof  of  a house  into 
the  street  in  wKich  ho  knows  that  j>eoplc  are  continually 
passing,  kills  B,  a mere  stranger,  this  also  is  a killing  from 
implied  malice. 

Implie*!  malice  is  however  very  loosely  defined  in  the  law 
of  England,  ifit  can  be  said  tobedeflne*!  at  all.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  existence  of  implied  malice  is  a pure  qu«i(ion  of 
law,  or  a conclusion  of  law  to  be  drawn  from  ^1  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ; and  it  is  in  some  cases  made  to 
depend  upon  a very  abstruse  technical  doctrine.  The  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a criminal  intention,  even  where 
that  intention  has  no  reference  to  any  p*rr*onal  injury,  but 
liappens  to  bo  accompanied  with  a killing  which  is  altoge- 
ther accidental,  is  madetoronHtitute  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  species  of  culpable  liomicide ; and 
ia  oUi^  cues  .tba  existeuce  of  such  criminal  intonUun 


brings  even  an  accidental  killing  within  the  scope  of  mas 
slaughter. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  says.  'When  the  law  maketh  use  cf 
tho  term  " malice  aforethought."  as  descriptive  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that  narrow  re- 
strained sense  to  which  theraodurn  use  of  the  term"  malice" 
U apt  to  lead  one.  a principle  of  malevolence  to  particulars ; 
for  the  law,  by  the  term  " malice  " in  this  instance,  ineanelh, 
that  the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a wicked,  depraved,  and 
malignant  spirit.  The  malus  animus,  which  is  to  be  cot 
lected  from  all  circumstances,  and  of  which  the  court,  and 
not  the  jury,  ia  to  judge,  is  what  bringeth  the  offender 
within  the  denomination  of  wilful  malicious  murder.  And 
I believe  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  in  uur  books  are 
ranged  under  the  head  of  implied  malice,  will,  if  carefully 
adverted  to.  be  found  to  turn  upon  this  single  point — that 
tho  fact  hath  l>een  attended  with  such  circumiUincet  aa 
carry  in  them  plain  indications  of  a heart  regardless  of  iiocial 
duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischief  {Di$CQurie  on  Ho~ 
micuie,  256,  257.) 

This  vague  and  figurative  description  of  that  whicli  is 
propounded  us  a legal  definition  appears  to  furnish  us  with  nu 
certain  test  of  the  crime  of  murder.  It  amounts  to  no  mure 
than  this:  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder,  the  act 
must  have  been  attended  with  auch  circumstanc.es  as  in  the 
opinion  of  tho  court,  and  not  of  the  jury,  are  'the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a wicketl.  depraved,  and  malignant  spirit,'  of 
‘a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  iatally  bent  upon 
miM-hitif.'  It  IS  a description  of  that  which  is  rather  matter 
of  fact  than  oflaw.  The  question  in  each  particular  case  is, 
whether  the  party  acted  in  wautun  and  wicked  disregard  of 
the  pnibable  consequences  of  an  act  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  huniaii  life;  which  ia  an  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  eviilence,  and  in  arriving  at  which  no  assistance 
lyin  be  derived  from  the  application  of  mere  technical  rules. 
The  presence  of  that  evil  dis]KNiilioti  of  the  mind  of  the 
offender  which  makes  Uie  offence  murder,  is  known  only 
by  evidence  of  an  act  or  omission  by  which  human  life  is 
wilfully  or  wantonly  e.xposed  to  peril. 

Ever)'  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  malicious  until  the 
contrary  be  shown.  But  upon  the  invesligation,  circum- 
stances may  transpire  which  exU-nuaie  the  offence,  and  re- 
duce it  from  the  enroe  of  murder  to  that  of  iiiunxlaugbter; 
or  the  act  may  appear  to  amount  either  to  justifiable  or  ex- 
cusable homicide.  In  cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  and, 
according  to  modem  practice,  in  cases  of  excusable  homi- 
cide, the  party  causing  the  death  is  ducharged  from  respon- 
sibility. 

To  constitute  legal  homicide,  the  death  must  result  from 
injury  to  the  perton  (a*  contradistinguished  from  causes 
operating  upon  tho  mind)  occasioned  by  some  act  done  by, 
or  some  unlawful  omission  chargeable  upon,  the  party  to 
whom  such  homicide  is  imputed.  The  terms  ' wilful  omis- 
sion ’ apply  to  every  case  of  noncompliance  with  a legal 
obligation  which  the  party  may  be  uuder,  to  supply  food, 
clothing,  or  to  fhrnuh  any  other  assistance,  or  to  do  any 
other  act,  for  the  support  of  life  or  fur  the  prevention  of  in- 
jury to  it.  It  it  not  homicide  unless  death  take  place  within 
a year  and  a dav  aAer  the  injury  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  considered  homicide  when  tho  party  injured  survives  a 
whole  year,  exclusive  both  of  the  day  of  the  iqjury  and  of 
tho  day  of  the  death  ; nor  where  the  death  is  to  be  attributed 
to  unskilful  treatment,  or  utber  cause  not  resulting  from  or 
aggravated  by  the  injury  sustained. 

The  law  of  bomicnlc  applies  to  the  killing  of  aliens,  ex- 
cept alien  oiiemics  slain  in  the  beat  and  in  the  exercise  of 
war;  to  felons,  except  when  executed  according  to  law; 
and  to  pcrs<.>ns  outlawed,  whether  on  civil  or  on  criminal 
process.  But  a child  in  rrnUr  sa  mere  (in  its  molher'a 
womb)  is  not  a subject  of  hunneido,  unless,  subsequunUy  to 
the  injury  , it  be  born  alive,  ami  die,  vviibm  a year  and  a day 
from  Its  birth,  from  the  injury  rfceived  whilst  yet  unborn. 
[Inkanticidk.] 

Criminal  homicide  is  one  of  three  kinds,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  self-iiMirder.  [Suicina.] 

I.  Murtlor  is  committed  by : — 

1.  Voluntary  homicide,  without  circumstances  of  jus- 

tification, e.xcuse,  or  extenuation. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  the  commis- 

sion of  a felony,  or  from  ou  attempt  to  comiait 
felony. 
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3/Homici(ie.  whether  volunitiy  or  involuntary,  com- 
mitted in  unlawfully  resisting  officers  or  ministers 
of  the  law,  or  other  persons  lawfully  acting  fur 
the  advancement  or  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

II.  Manslaughter  consists  in 

1.  Voluntary  but  extenuated  homicide,  committed  in 

a state  of  provocation,  arising  from  a sufficient 
cause. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  not  excused  as  being  oc- 

casioned by  mere  misadventure. 

This  second  class  may  be  subdivided  into : — 

1.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done, 

or  from  the  wilful  omission  to  do  some  act,  with 
intent  to  occasion  bodily  harm. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  soroo  wrongful 

act  done  to  the  person. 

3.  Involuntary  homicide,  in  committing,  or  in  attempt- 

ing to  commit,  an  offence  attended  with  risk  of 
injury  to  the  person. 

4.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done 

without  due  caution,  or  from  the  unlawful  omission 
to  do  some  act 

Homicide  not  criminal  U : — 

1.  Justifiable,  as  done  for  the  advancement  or  in  the 

execution  of  the  law ; or 

2.  Excusable,  as  done  for  the  defence  of  person  or 

property ; or  because  it  has,  without  the  fault  of 
the  party,  become  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

The  offence  is  extenuated  where  the  act  being  done 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  from  sudden  provocation, 
or  of  fear,  or  of  alarm,  which  may,  for  the  time,  suspend  or 
weaken  the  power  of  judgment  and  self-control,  is  attri- 
butable to  transport  of  passion  or  defect  of  judgment  so 
ocrasione<l,  without  any  deliberate  inieiilton  to  kill  or  do 
great  bodily  horni ; regard  still  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  viulence  used  by  the  party  inflirting  the  injury 
which  causes  death,  us  compared  with  the  cause  of  provo- 
cation. The  ofleiice  is  not  extenuated  where,  the  cause 
of  provocation  being  but  slight,  a return  is  made  so 
excessive  and  disproportionate,  that  the  kilting  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  heat  of  blood  arising  from  the  provoca- 
tion given. 

Homicide  is  neither  justified  nor  extenuated  by  reason 
of  any  consent  given  by  the  party  killed,  as  in  cases  of 
duels. 

Homicide  is  jusliflable,  where  the  act  is  done  in  a lawful 
manner,  by  an  officer  or  other  person  lawfully  authorised, 
in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  an  officer  of  justice,  or 
other  person  duly  authorised  to  arrest,  detain,  or  imprison 
for  any  felony  or  for  any  dangerous  wound  given,  and  using 
lawful  means  fur  the  purpose,  cannot,  otherwise  than  by 
killing,  overtake  tbe  party  in  case  of  flight,  or  prevent  his 
escape  from  justice;  provided  the  officer  knew,  or  bad 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  party  attempting  to  escape  was 
aware  that  he  was  pursued  for  such  felony  or  wound  given. 

Also,  where  anyofficer  of  justice,  or  other  person  lawfully 
executing  in  a lawfril  manner  any  civil  or  criminal  nrocess, 
or  other  authority  fur  the  advancement  <»f  the  law,  or 
interposing  in  a lawful  manner  for  the  prevontiuu  or 
suppression  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  offence,  is 
unlawfully  and  forcibly  resisted,  and  using  no  more  force 
than  is  necessary  to  overcome  such  resistance,  happens  to 
kill  the  party  resisting;  or  being,  by  reason  of  the  violence 
opposed  to  him,  under  reasonable  fear  of  death  if  he  proceed 
to  execute  his  duty,  and  because  be  cannot  otherwise  both 
execute  his  duty  and  proservo  his  life,  kills  him  who  so 
resists— in  either  of  these  cases  the  homicide  is  justi- 
fiable. 

Homicide  is  also  justifiable,  when  necessary  for  prevent- 
ing the  perpetration  of  any  felony  attempted  to  be  committed 
by  violence  or  surprise  against  por^ii,  habitation,  or  pro- 
perty ; and  where  one,  in  defence  of  movable  property  in 
nis  lawful  possession,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary 
fur  the  defonce  of  such  property  s^^ainst  wrong,  happens  to 
kill  the  assailant ; or  being,  from  the  violence  of  the  assail- 
ant, under  a reasonable  and  (ivna  fide  apprehension  that 
he  cannot  otherwise  both  defend  his  property  and  presen'o 
hii  life,  kills  the  assailant;  also  where  one  in  lawful  posses- 


sion of  house  or  land,  after  requesting  another,  who  has  no 
right  to  be  there,  to  depart,  is  resisted,  and  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  remove  such  wrong-doer  and 
retain  his  possession,  happens  to  kill  such  wrong-doer;  or 
being,  from  the  violence  with  wliich  such  wrong-d»ier  en- 
deavours to  deprive  him  of  possession,  under  reasonable  and 
bonii  fide  apprehension  that  he  cannot  otherwise  both  main- 
tain possession  and  presen'c  his  life,  kills  such  wrong- 
doer. 

Homicide  is  excusable,  when  a man  is  involuntarily 
laced  in  such  a situation  that  be  is  under  the  necessity  of 
illing  another  in  order  to  save  his  own  life ; as  where,  in  a 
shipwreck,  A pushes  B from  a plank  which  can  save  one 
only. 

Homicide  is  not  criminal,  when  it  occurs  in  the  practice 
of  any  law  ful  sport  or  exercise  with  weapons  not  of  a deadly 
nature,  and  without  intent  to  da  bodily  harm,  and  where 
no  unfair  advantage  is  intended  or  taken.  But  it  amounts 
to  manslaughter  wncro  weapons  are  used,  the  use  of  which 
is  attended  with  proliablc  danger;  or  where,  in  case  of 
friendly  contest,  without  the  use  of  such  weapons,  death 
results  from  any  unfair  advantage  taken,  either  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  mode  of  using  it,  tlie 
want  of  due  warning  given  previously  to  violence  used,  or 
from  any  want  of  due  caution.  Tournaments,  though  a 
sport  in  which  deadly  weapons  were  used,  yet,  being  con- 
sidered a useful  training  to  arms,  were  lawful  if  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  king.  In  case  of  death  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  the  criminality  of  the  act 
appears  to  have  depended  the  royal  licence  for  the 
bolding  of  the  tournament.  ^ot’RXAMKNT.j 

Tiie  statute  of  0 Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  3,  enacts,  that  every 
person  convicted  of  murder,  or  of  being  accessory  before  tho 
fact  to  murder,  shall  suffer  dt*ath ; and  that  every  accesy>ry 
after  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  bo  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transportcNl  for  life,  or  to  be  imprisoned, 
w'ith  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years.  By  an  act  passeil  in  1 752  (25  Geo.  II.,  cap.  37  J, 
the  Ixidies  of  {H‘rsoiis  cxccute<l  for  murder  were  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  surgeons  to  be  dissectiHl,  or  to  be  hanged  in 
chains.  Tlic  2 & 3 W.  IV.,  c.  75,  required  that  such  |K’r- 
sons  should  be  hung  in  chains,  or  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  tho  prison.  The  4 & 5 \V.  IV.,  c.  36,  s.  I.  has 
taken  awav  one  part  of  the  alternative,  and  the  niu<le  of 
burial  is  Ino  only  circumstance  which  distinguishes  sen- 
tences upon  a conviction  for  murder  from  those  pronounced 
in  other  capital  cases.  Formerly  the  murder  of  a bUhup, 
abbot,  or  prior,  by  a person  owing  him  canonical  obedience, 
of  a master  or  mistress  by  a servant,  or  of  a husband  by  his 
w’ife,  was  denominated  petty  treason,  and  punibhed  with 
greater  severity  than  other  murders.  The  party  was  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution ; and  if  the  offender  was  a woman, 
burning  was,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  substituted  for 
hanging;  but  by  the  9 Geo.  IV..C.3I,  s.  2,  petty  treason  is 
to  bo  tri*ated  as  murder  only. 

The  offence  of  manslaughter  is  punishable  with  transjKir- 
tation  fur  life,  or  fur  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
four  years,  with  fine,  by  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  9.  (Foster; 
East;  Fourth  Rejiort  of  Criminal- Law  Commissioners.) 

MURE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan,  jn  the  county 
of  Ayr,  was  born  about  the  year  1694.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  a knight  of  the  same  name,  and  the  family 
to  which  ho  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished in  that  part  of  the  country:  it  (erminaied  in 
Jane  Mure,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  countess  of 
Loudoun  and  marchioness  of  Hastings.  Of  the  poet’s  early 
life  few  memorials  have  been  preserved.  It  would  appear 
however  that  his  characterand  genius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a specimen  of  his  verst's  in  English,  datwl  in  J611, 
wlicn  he  could  be  little  more  than  seventeen  yours  old  : be- 
fore his  twentioth  year  he  attempted  a version  of  tho  classic 
story  of  Dido  and  iEncas  ; and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarce 
four-and-twenty,  he  addressed  the  king  at  Hamilton,  on  his 
progress  through  the  country,  in  a poetical  piece  which  is 
embodied  in  tho  collection  entitled  ' The  Muse’s  Welcome.’ 
Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  ho 
had  tuccoerlcd  to  hU  paternal  estate,  he  married  for  his 
first  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Dviudas  of  Newbislim,  by  whom 
he  had  (Ivc  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  wife  wus 
dame  Jane  Hamilton.  lady  Dimtreath.  and  of  this  muniage 
there  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

During  the  civil  war,  Sir  William  took  tho  popular  sido 
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ind  in  the  flnt  nnuy  raiJicd  against  the  king,  he  coramandod 
u company  of  tho  Ayrshire  renimcnl.  He  was  a inember  of 
the  convention  in  1643.  when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  rutifled  with  Rn^dand;  and  the  next  year  he  accoiii- 
pQiiicd  tho  troops,  which,  in  terms  of  that  treaty,  were  dc- 
sputchcfl  in  aid  of  the  parliament.  Hu  was  also  present,  and 
wounded,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Long  Marstou  Moor ; and 
in  the  succee<ltng  month  lie  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of 
Newcastle,  where,  in  consequence  of  tlte  superior  officer 
being  disableil.  he  had  for  some  time  the  command  of  the 
regimenL  Little  further  is  known  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
revision  of  Rof>s*s  P»alms  by  the  General  Assembly  in  16oU, 
a version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  as  emploj'ed 
by  tho  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
|>salrnody.  He  died  m 1657. 

By  far  the  greater  i>ortion  of  Sir  William’s  writings  re- 
main in  manuscript.  Various  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tions however  may  be  found  in  a small  volume  entitled 
' Anticnt  Ballads  and  Sungs,  chietly  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  scarce  works,  with  Biographical  and  lUu*>trativo 
notices,  including  Original  Poetry,  by  Thomas  J^vle,’  Lon-  i 
don,  1S27;  to  which  Cliambers  owns  himself  intfebted  for  ' 
the  materials  of  his  notice  concerning  Sir  William  in  his  ! 
‘Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.'  To  this 
latter  we  also  refer. 

MURET,  MARC  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS  fMURE'- 
TUS  in  the  Latinised  form  of  bis  name),  was  born  near 
Limoges  in  15'i6.  Ho  lirarnt,  with  great  facility,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  lectures  on 
Cicero  ami  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auch.  Ho  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  civil  law  in 
the  college  of  .Ste.  Barbo  with  great  success-  Being  accused, 
ncconling  to  Scaligcr  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural 
vice,  he  quilted  Paris  for  Toulouse,  which  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  Ho  proceeded  to  Italy  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  on  his  jounioy  fell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the 
road.  The  medical  men  of  the  ])|ace.  having  examined 
his  condition,  proposed  among  iheinvclvcs  in  Latin  (which 
they  thought  ho  did  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some 
now  experiment : ‘ Faciarau.H  experimentura  in  corporc 
vili.'  Murot  was  so  alanneil  at  hearing  this,  that  be  uius- 
tered  strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journey. 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  dis- 
carded with  disdain  by  his  biographers,  F.  Benci  ond  Laseri, 
whoso  notices  of  Muret’s  life  arc  aiinc.xed  to  Hnhnken’s 
edition  of  Muret’s  works.  4 vols.  bvo.,  Leyden,  17b9.  1;  is 
certain  however  that  Muret  repaireil  to  Venice  in  1554, 
where  ho  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manuzio,  wlw  pub- 
lished several  of  his  coinmenlaries  on  the  classics.  In  1559 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippulito  d'Esie,  ami 
Went  to  live  with  him  at  Ferrara,  ond  afterwards  aceom- 
Mnied  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
France  with  iherapal  legato  m 1562.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  csteeraea  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  and  his  successor  Gregory  XIII. 

Ho  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  aeveral  benefices, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afierwanlsof 
civil  law  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  15&5.  His  prjnci|iol 
works  arc,— I,  ‘ Commcniarius  dc  Origine  Juris;*  2,*Coin- 
mentariusde  I>;gibus.  Senatusque  Consultis,  et  longa  Con- 
suutudine 3, ' C^inmentarius  in  Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juris- 
dictionis  pertinentes;’  4, ‘Not®  in  Justiiuani  Inaliluliones 
5,  ‘ Oraiionc*.’  Several  of  these  are  funeral  eulogies  in  the 
usual  laudatory  style  of  such  comjxisitions.  In  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  deli- 
vered at  Rome  in  1574,  ho  praises  that  king  for  having 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  In  fact  Muret  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  a rhetorician,  but  by  no  means  a j)hi- 
losopher,  Hia  ‘Poemaia’  have  grace  anil  Hucncy,  but  little 
of  invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
his  epigrams.  But  his  commentaries  and  sclioUa  upon 
Aristotle’s  ' Ethics  and  Rhetoric,’  on  Plato’s  ' RopubUc,’  on 
Cicero’s  * Catilmariiis  and  Philippicas’ on  Seneca’s ‘Epis- 
tles,* on  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Tereniius,  Catullus,  and 
Horace,  are  truly  valuable,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books 
‘ V’ariarum  Lectionum  ’ of  different  classical  authors. 
MUREX.  [SipnoNosTOMATA.] 

MU RIATIC  ACID.  [Ciii.oRifvE.j 

MU'RI  DAi,  the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  Rodents, 
compriKing,  when  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  a great  number 
of  genera  and  sj>ecies,  which,  though  none  of  them  attain 
to  any  ri^nsidorablc  size,  become  wurtliy  of  serious  notice 
from  their  prodigious  multiplication  and  the  destructive  in- 


lluonoe  which  tnoy  exert  over  vegoUtion  and  the  fruiU  of 
the  labour  of  the  agriculturist. 

Tlie  Linnean  genus  Mum  is  thus  chaiacteriBcd  in  the  last 
edition  of  tho  * Systeroa  Nalur®  :*— * Dentes  primores  infe- 
rtores  subulati and,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a dc- 
fiiiiiion,  it  is  made  the  receptacle  not  only  for  such  rodoou 
as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Rats  and  J/ice,  but  fur  the 
Guinea  Pig,  the  Agutis,  the  Paca;  in  short  for  all  the 
Gliret  then  known,  not  arranged  under  the  genera  Hys- 
trix,  LtjTM,  CoMtnr,  and  Sciurus.  The  remaining  genus 
{NoctiUo),  placed  by  Linnsus  among  his  Glires,  belongs 
to  tho  Bats.  [CliRiRopTBRA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.]  Pallas  con- 
curred with  Linnmas  in  uniting  under  one  great  genus 
(Afus)  all  the  rodents  {mvided  with  clavicles  which  had  no 
striking  external  distinction,  such  as  tlie  tail  of  the  Br|uirrul 
or  the  Waver. 

Gmulin  separati>d  from  this  crowd  of  rodents  the  Mar- 
mots iArdomys),  the  Dormicu  (.If^oruz),  and  the  Jerboas 
(Drimt). 

(juvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  tho  ‘ R^nc  Animal,'  carries 
this  subdivision  much  further,  adopting  the  following  sub- 
genera, under  the  great  genus  Mut,  or  the  Tho 

Marmots  {ArctornyM,  Gm.>,  the  iXirroice  {Myo-vus,  Gm.), 
Kchymys,  Geoff.  (Lonckeret,  111.),  Hydromys,  Gooff,  <’a- 
pr-ttnyn,  Desm.,  tho  Rats  and  Mice,  properly  so  called 
[MuM,C\xs  ),GerbiUut,  Desm.  (J/m'on<rt,  111.),  Merionet. 
F.  Cur.,  the  Hamsters  {CriettuM,  Cuv.),  the  Camvaxnol8,oT 
Field  Rats  and  Mice  tArvicola,  Larfp.),  which  he  sub- 
divides into— 1st,  Tho  Ondatras  (FUttr,  Cuv.),  and,  2nd, 
the  ordinary  Camp*ignoU  {Arvir-oia,  Cuv. ; Hyf.mi<rus.  IlL), 
— the  Lemmings,  Cuv.  (Georychus,  111.),  Otomys  {F.  Cuv.), 
and  the  Jerboas  (Dtptu,  (fm.).  To  these  succce<l  tho 
Jumping  Hares  iHrfamus,  F.  Cuv. ; Pedetfs,  III.),  tin' Mole- 
j Rats  Ould.),  the  Oryrferes,  P.  Cuv. 

' III.),  Geomys,  Raf.  iPaptirintloma,  8av,  Atcomyi,  Ucht., 
Sa^comys  f K.  Cuv.),  and  Diplostoma,  Raf. 

Mr.  6ray,  in  his  ‘Outline’  {Ann,  Phil.,  1825),  after  ob- 
ser\ing  that  the  Gtires  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange, 
and  that  the  arrangement  given  is  only  ‘ an  attempt  ac- 
cording to  their  habits.'  makes  Muridft  the  first  family  of 
the  order,  with  the  following  character: — ‘Cutting  teeth 
two  in  each  jaw,  lower  awl-shaped,  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, upper  shelving  backward,  lower  forwards;  limbs 
proportionate.,  tail  scaly,  fur  with  scattered  longer  hairs,  or 
flat  hpines,  clavicles  distinct.* 

He  then  subdivides  the  family  as  follows:-— 
t Grinders  rooted,  simple. 

1.  Marina. — 3/nr.,  Liu.;  Olomys,  F.  Cu\.\  Capremys, 
Desm. 

2.  Hydromiiia.—^Hydromyt,  Geoff. 

tt  Grinders  rootless,  compound. 

3.  Ondatrina.^Ondatra. 

4.  Ciutorina. — Cmtor,  Lin. ; Or/eofiom,  Harlan. 

5.  Echymina.^BchymyM,  Geoff. ; Heteromys,  Desro. ; 
Sarcijmyt,  F.  Cuv. 

Dr.  Fischer,  in  his  ‘ Conspectus  Ordinura  et  (^nerum* 
(1829),  divides  the  Glires  into  two  sections:  the  first  con- 
sisting of  thcNSie  writh  complete  clavicles;  and  the  second  of 
those  which  have  none,  llie  following  genera  are  thus  ar- 
ranged under  tho  first  section  :—Car/or.  LemtnuM,  Spalax, 
SitcatphoruM,  LcmckerfM,  Myrkxus,  Hydromyt,  Capromyt, 
Mut,  CricetuM,  Sticcomyt,  Pedetet,  Dij/ut,  Auhendut,  Arc 
irmiug,  Sciurut,  Ptcromyt,  and  Chriromyt. 

Mr.  Swaiiison,  in  his  ‘ Cla.ssification  of  Quadrupeds* 
(1835),  als3  separates  the  Glirra  into  two  divisions:  the 
first,  or  Glires  Prot//rr,  with  clavicles;  and  the  second  wiili 
rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none.  In  the  first  division,  after 
the  genera  Castor,  Fiber,  and  Myof)otamus.  and  on  obser- 
vation in  a note  to  ihe  first  section,  that  these  divi»iuns  are 
purely  artificial,  and  merely  formed  to  facilitate  the  search 
among  so  many  unarranged  groups,  we  find  the  following 
seciiuns:— 

].  Rats  and  Mice,  under  which  are  arranged  the  follow- 
ing genera  : — Arvirola,  Lac6p.  (HYpudeeut,li\.)’  Example, 
.Mum  Amphibiuf,  Linn.,  Ifafer-Jiaf.  Penn.;  Georychutt 
III.  (Lemmings).  Exauiph*,  Mus  Sttrvegicus,  Linn.,  tho 
Lemming  ;*  Fchimyt,  Geoff.  (Spined  Rats).  Ex-,  EcMtmyt 
rristutiu,  Desm.,  Gilt-Tailed  Dormnust,  Penn.;  Myitxus, 
Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex.,  Mum  avellanariut,  Linn.,  the  Com- 

* Oto*ytX<tt  U cctM-raiU)'  tbr  Tli«  Lra^ 

u i/«i  Avrv'’yx;M,an  ctubviy  sliU‘>t  lo 
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mon  Dornuitaei  Ht/dromyf,  Geoff  (Water-Rat).  Ex.,  fl. 
ieucogaslcr,  Austialm;  aMua,  Aucl.  Ex.,  }fus  Halttu, 
Liim.,  Oimmon  Rat;  Caproinys,  Uesm.  Ex.,  Capromys 
prehentilis,  SouUi  America;  Cricetia  (llamatcr).  Kx., 
Criedus  vulgarif,  the  Ilaiiuler. 

2.  Fore-leg#  very  short,  hind-legs  long.  Jumping  Mice; 

under  which  come  the  following  genera  and  iuhgencra: — 
J)ipus  (Jerboa).  Ex.,  Mus  Jacuiui,  Ucm.  (D.  Sacitla, 
Dum.):  subgonui  Dc^m.  E.x.,  Mux  Tamans- 

cinus,  Tumurisk  J^bon,  Sh. ; M^rityties,  F.  Cnv.  Ex., 
Merio)us  iMbroilonus ; suhgenuB  Pfdett‘s,  l\l.  Ex,,  Mus 
Caffer,  Pall.,  Cape  Jerboa,  Penn.  Then  follows  Lagof- 
tomus,  Brookes,  with  its  subgcnera  CArncAi//a  and  Lagolit. 
[Chinchillid.s] 

3.  Tail  very  short.  Mole  and  Sand  Rats,  including 

Geomys,  Schmaltz  (Sand  Rat).  Ex..  Geomyt  JJouslajdi, 
America;  Diplostama,  Schmaltz,  America ; <<p/odon/iu, 
Richardson.  Ex.,  Aporiwa,  America;  Aspalar, 

Giild.*  Ex.,  Mus  Typhlus,  Pull.,  Asia;  Bathyergus,  111. 
Ex.,  Mus  maritimiu,  Gm  , Africa. 

<1.  Tail  long,  bushy.  Squirrels,  under  which  are  ar- 
ranged Arctomys,  Gm.  Ex.,  Mus  Marmotta,  IJnu.,  the 
Mannot ; ^ermophilus.  F.  Cuv.  Ex.,  J/m  «7<r//uz.  Pall., 
chiefly  America.  Sciurus,  Auot.  Ex.,  Sciurus  vidgaris, 
linn.,  the  Common  Squirrel;  together  with  the  aubgenus 
Pieromys,  Geoff.,  and  the  genus  CAciroMy*. 

The  numerous  forma  which  press  upon  the  attention  in 
considering  this  large  section  of  Mammalia  ore  enough  to 
convince  any  one  who  has  b<^>totvcd  any  thought  on  the 
subject  that  authors  have  not  spoken  of  the  difllculties  sur- 
rounding it  without  reason ; we  shall  therefore  introduce 
the  student  to  tho  most  remarkable  among  them,  and, 
ailopling  Mr.  Swainson's  names  for  the  throe  first  sections 
as  arbitrary  divisions  under  which  wo  may  bring  the  struc- 
tmo  and  habits,  whore  they  are  known,  of  these  nniraals 
before  tho  reader,  proceed  to  examine  tho  natural  history  of 
this  great  and  destructive  group. 

Rats  and  Mice  (popularly  so  called). 

Genera.  Arvicola. 

Generic  Character.— moderate.  Muzzle  obtuse. 
Anterior  toes  armed  with  moderate  claws.  Tail  round  and 
ha’.r)%  not  so  long  as  the  body.  Number  of  teats  from  eight 
to  twelve.  Molars  composite  with  flat  crowns,  presenting 
angular  enamelled  lamiiis. 


Dental  Formula Incisors  molars  ^ 


T«rlh  ot  Anriculft.  (F.  Cuv.) 


CuTkr  divides  the  great  genus  Arvicola  of  Ijut'pedo 
iCompagnols)  into  the  Ondatras  {Fiber,  Cuv.)  [Musquash], 
and  the  Campagnols  Ordinaires  {Arvicola,  Cuv.;  HypU' 
deeut.  III.) ; and  so  thev  stand  in  Cuvier’s  hast  edition  of 
the  * Rigne  Animal.*  M.  Lesson,  in  his ’Manuel,’  states 

* AifiaUx  it  Olivlur’t  UOM ; SpuUx  U OiikkuttaUt «.  ' 
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that  Cuvier  has  formed  two  subdivisions  of  the  Arvicola, 
namely,  first,  the  Campagnols  nageurs,  of  which  M.  Lesson 
gives  Arvicola  antphibius,  Desm.,  Mus  amphilrius,  Linn., 
as  an  example;  and  second,  tho  CampagnnU  Terrestres, 
which  may  ho  exemplified  by  Arvicola  agrestis. 

Adopting  this  latter  subdivision  of  Arvicola  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  for  convenience,  there  being  ban'lly  sufTicient 
difference  in  tho  structure,  whatever  there  maybe  in  habits, 
to  justify  the  breaking  the  true  Arvicnlee  down  into  two 
groups,  we  shall,  before  wo  proceed  to  tiic  description  of  the 
two  examples  selected,  detain  the  reader  very’ shortly  with 
the  views  of  two  mcMlern  English  naturalists  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  Arvicolcr. 

Mr.  Gray  raises  this  group  (o  the  rank  of  a family  under 
the  name  of  Arvieolida*.  and  under  it  places  his  genus 
Ctenodactylus,  a word,  by  the  way,  which  comes  verv  near 
to  Dejean’s  name  for  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  Cteno- 
dactyla.  [Ctenodactyli's,  Ctenodactyla.]  N.B.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  Ctenodactylus  Massonii  of  Gray, 
is.  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  iffentical  with  the  Mus 
Gundi  of  Kothroan,  on  whoso  description  is  founded  the 
Arctomys  Gundi  ot  Gmelin  and  others,  and  the  Gundi  Mar~ 
mot  of  Pennant's  ‘ Zoology.’ 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  British  Quadrupeds,  observes  that  the 
location  of  the  Arvicolm  with  the  genus  Mus  involves  an 
inconsistency  which  was  early  dclectcfl,  and  tho  correction 
of  which  has  been  universally  recognised  and  followed.  The 
characters  of  the  tcoth,  he  remarks,  as  well  as  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  and  tho  habits  of  all  the  species,  reiiimo 
them  not  only  generically  from  the  Mures,  but  even  pi.iint 
out  their  association  with  a ilifferenl  family  of  the  Rodentia, 
and  their  afllnity  to  the  beaver,  ho  adds  appears  to  have 
forciblv  struck  Linmrus  himself,  who,  in  his  Fauna  Sueaea, 
applieii  the  name  Castor  to  tho  European  Water  /o/e,  or 
Is  (tier  Rat.  Mr.  Bell  then  continues  thus:  * The  generic 
term  An'icola,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionable,  must  be 
retained,  as  having  the  sanction  of  priority  over  the  iiura© 
Microtus  of  Schrank,  Ilypud/vus  or  Bianl,  or  Lemmas  of 
F.  Cuvier.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  tho  family,  I have 
ventured  to  change  that  of  Mr.  Gray,  An'icolid/v,  to  Cas- 
toridee,  because  (he  genus  Castor  mu.st  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  familv,  of  which  the  present  can  only  bo  an 
aberrant  form.’  ^Beaver.] 

^ 1 . Water  or  Swimming  Arvicnles  or  Voles. 

Tlie  author  last  quoteil  gives  the  following  synonyms 
for — 

Arvicola  ampkibius,  Desm. — Castor  cauda  tineari  te.reti 
(Linn.  ' Faun.  Suec.').  Mus  nmphibius  {'  Sysl.  Nat.’  Mull., 
’ Zool.  Dan.  Prod.’).  Mus  aquaticus  (Hriss.).  Leinmus  aqua- 
tints (F.  Cuv.).  Arvicola  amphibia  (Jenyns).  Artncola 
aquatica  (Flcm.).  Rat  (feau  {Mutt  ).  11  al^r  Rat  {Voun.}. 

Description. — Head  thick,  short,  and  blunt;  eyes  small, 
not  very  prominent;  cars  short,  scarcely  conspicuous  be- 
yond the  fur;  tho  cutting-teeth  of  a deep  yellow  colour  in 
front,  very  slning,  chisel-shn|>cd,  considerably  resembling 
tho!>e  of  the  beaver;  the  surface  of  the  grinding-tceth 
formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  axis ; foro-feet  with  four  complete  toes,  the  last 
phalanx  only  of  the  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the 
skin ; hinder  feet  with  five  toes  not  webbed,  though  con- 
nected to  a short  distance  from  (he  base ; tail  more  than 
half  the  length  of  tho  body,  covered  witli  hairs,  of  which 
those  on  the  inferior  surface  are  rather  lotig,  and  probably 
assist  the  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a sort  of  rudder 
of  the  tail.  Fur  thick  and  shining ; of  a rich  reddish-brown 
mixed  with  grey  above.  ycUowish-grey  beneath.  Dimensions, 
— Length  of  the  head  and  body  8 in.  4 lines. 

„ of  the  head  1 10  „ 

„ of  the  cars  0 5 „ 

„ of  the  tail  4 8 (Bell.) 

Tliis  appears  to  be  tho  Sorgo  morgange  of  the  Italians; 
Wasser’maus'>Rai  of  the  Germans ; Water-rot  of 
Dutch;  Wa/n-ratta  of  the  Swetlcs;  Vand-rotte  of  tho 
Danes ; Llygoden  y dtrfr  of  the  aniicnt  British ; and  Water 
Vole  and  Water  Rat  of  the  modern  British. 

Ray  names  it  Mus  nu\jor  aquaticus,  seu  Rattus  aqiut/icus, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Linmrus,  states  that  the  Water  Rat  is 
web-footed.  This  puzzled  White  of  Selborne,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  writes,  ‘ Kay  sayii,  and  Linnmus 
after  him,  that  the  water  rat  is  web-fuoted  behind.  Now  I 
have  discovered  a rat  on  the  banks  of  our  little  stream  that 
is  not  web-footed,  and  yet  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and 
VoL.  XV.— 3 S 
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diver : it  answer*  exactly  to  the  \fm  cmphihiut  of  Lmnaus 
(see  Sy$t.  Nat.)  which,  he  soys,  '*  natal  in/f>#n#e/  lirinti/wr.” 

1 should  be  glad  to  procure  one  “ planlis  palraatis.”  ’ This 
letter  is  datisl  early  in  August,  1767,  and  Pennant  in  his 
S^noptit  (1771).  says  of  the  Water  Rat  that  it  ‘ swims  and 
dives  admirably,  though  it  is  not  web-footed,  as  Mr.  Ray 
supposed  and  Linnnus  copied  after  him.' 

Food,  Habits,  <$-c. — The  Water  Rat  inhabits  the  banks  of 
rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  ditches,  in  the  banks  of 
which  it  burrows  and  breeds.  Its  retreat  is  however  some- 
times at  a great  distance  from  the  water.  While  (Se/- 
borne),  says,  * As  a neighbour  was  lately  plowing  in  a dry 
chalky  field,  far  romov^  from  any  water,  he  turned  out  a 
water  rat.  that  was  curiously  laid  up  in  an  AybernacuJum 
artificially  formed  of  grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  of  the 
burrow  lay  above  a gallon  of  potatoes  regularly  stowed,  on 
which  it  was  to  have  supported  itself  for  the  winter.  But 
the  difficulty  with  me  is  now  this  timpAibius  mut  came  to 
fix  its  winter  station  at  such  a distance  from  the  water. 
Was  it  determined  in  its  choice  of  that  place  by  the  more 
accident  of  finding  the  potatoes  which  were  planted  there? 
or  is  it  the  constant  practice  of  the  aquatic  rat  to  forsake 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  in  the  colder  months?*  We 
suspect  that  the  potatoes  had  their  charms  for  the  store- 
keeper. The  Water  Rat  is  indeed  cntirvly,  as  wo  believe, 
a vegetable  feeder,  roots  and  subaqueous  plants  being  its 
staple.  It  has  been  said  to  feed  on  worms,  frogs,  small  fish, 
ami  the  fty  of  fish  generally,  among  other  animal  food ; and 
has  thence  laboured  under  a very  bad  character  as  the 
enemy  of  the  fish-pond  and  the  trout-stream.  The  best 
writers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
char^,*  and  there  can  he  little  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
that  It  has  arisen  from  this  phytiphagous  animal  being  con- 
founded by  inaccurate  observers  wiih  the  common  Brown 
Rat  (Afus  deeumanus)  which  often  haunts  ditches  and 
mill-tails,  feeding  freely  on  all  sorts  of  animal  substances,  and 
taking  the  water  boldly.  The  last-named  rats  have  been  seen 
towards  nightfall  crossing  the  canal  in  the  Regent's  Park 
in  order  to  forage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Tlie  Water  Rat  U a very  cleanly  animal,  ami,  generally, 
has  but  one  brood,  consisting  of  five  or  six:  these  are  ordi- 
narily born  in  May  or  June,  when  the  vegetation  is  well 
forward ; but  the  young  are  sometimes  produced  as  early  as 
April,  in  which  latter  case  there  it  a second  litter  towards 
the  end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn.  The  tiesh 
in  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  French  peasants  on  maigrs 
days. 

Geogra\^irai  Distribution. — Most  parts  of  Europe.  | 

Mr.  Bell,  who  gives  a very  good  figure  of  the  Common  . 
Water  I'ole,  or  Water  Rat,  remarks  iliat  a black  variety  of 
this  species  has  long  been  known,  and  that  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  and  other  continental  coologists.  Mr. 
Bell  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
quadruped  described  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  under  the  name  of  Arrirola  ater,  as  very  com- 
mon in  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen.  The  Water 
i^iite,  it  is  staled,  docs  not  occur  where  thU  Arvicota  ater 
abounds.  The  habits  of  the  latter  agree  with  those  of  the 
Water  l^oie.  Mr.  Macgillivray  however  thinks  that  there 
are  sufficient  differences  in  the  organisation  and  colour  of 
these  two  animals  to  warrant  speciuc  distinction.  Arrirola 
ater  is  stated  to  be  deep  blac^  above,  and  black  with  a 
tinge  of  grey  beneath;  in  size  somewhat  smsllor  than  tho 
Common  Water  I’nle,  but  the  difference  of  the  proportions 
is  scarctilv  appreciable.  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  author 
believes  the  number  of  caudal  vertebrm  to  be  different;  and 
bo  adds  that,  if  this  were  constantly  the  case,  it  would  go 
far  to  establish  their  specific  distinction ; but  an  examina- 
tion of  a stuffed  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Bell's  friend,  Mr, 
Yarrell  docs  not,  on  a comparison  with  several  of  tho  com- 
mon sort,  appear  to  Mr.  mil  to  justify  this  supposition. 

* Mr.  Jenyns,*  continues  Mr.  Bell,  * states  that  the  black 
Tariely  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  but  in  colour ; a 
testimony  which  must  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
opinion  of  iU  being  specifically  distinct,  when  we  consider 
the  great  accuracy  of  that  gentleman’s  observations.' 

Terrestrial  Arvicoles. 

Anncola  Agrestis. — The  fbllowing  synonyms  of  this 

* ft  ii  notv  ciniiMl  asahiit  th»D  ttnntos  ta  thta  rrtpvrt ; S>r  (he 
b t>Rro  de«wm<i  by  the  IHke,  and,  «*  MMpenl.  auiuettinM  hy  the  wiy  Ituye 
bouta.  Fo(  iLe  fbrwvr  Aah  ll  ie  by  no  tnenut  a bedJ}aH.II«kilfrou«ly  uecd. 


species  are  given  by  Mr.  Bell  :—Aftts  agrestis  braehyurus 
(Ray).  a4jTi?*h>  (Linn.),  Aft«  arr;u/ir  (Pall.,  Gmel.). 

Lrmmus  arvatis  (F.  Cut.),  .irvicola  rndgaris  (l>esni,). 
Arvicola  agrestis  (Flem.,  Jenyus,  Yarrell).  Arvtrftla 
flrrn/is  (Sclys-Longchamps).  Camjjagnol  (Buff.).  Short- 
tailed Field  Mouse  (Penn.).  Meadow  Mouse  (Shaw). 

Description. — Head  large;  muzzle  very  obtuse;  ears 
just  appearing  above  the  fur;  body  thick  and  full;  tail  not 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  sparingly 
covered  with  hairl  thumb  of  the  forefeet  rudimentary, 
without  a claw.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown,  mixed  with 
grey;  of  (he  under  parts  ash-colour;  feet  and  tail  dusky. 
Dimensions : — 

locb.  Urns. 

Length  of  head  and  body  . 4 1 

Length  of  head  ...  1 2 

Length  of  tail  « . . 1 3^- 

Oiell.) 

Tills  appears  to  be  petit  Rat  de  Champs  and  Le 
Cum)xif«o/ of  the  French;  Campagnolo  of  iFic  Italians; 
Skier  Muus  of  the  Danes;  hly gotten  gteiidr  mars  of  the 
antient  British;  Field  Vole,  Short-tail^  Field  Mouse,  and 
Meadow  Mouse  of  the  modern  British. 

Habits,  DhA,  ^c. — Small  and  insignificant  os  the  animat 
is  in  appearance,  there  is  scarcely  a species  among  (he 
rodents  more  destructive  to  the  fields,  nrdens,  and  wood.^, 
which  have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  tne  industrious  hand 
of  man,  than  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse.  In  the  corn- 
field, in  the  rick-yard,  in  the  granary,  in  the  extensive  plan- 
tation, its  depredations  are  often  severe,  and  sometimes 
overwiielming.  The  following  instance  will  show  what 
damage  these  mice  are  capable  of  doing  when  (hey  become 
multitudinous.  Ijsnl  Glcnbcrvie,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  datc<l  3Uth  June,  1814,  observes  that  the  whole  both 
of  Dean  and  New  Forests  appeared  to  be  numerously 
stocked  with  mice;  at  least,  wherever  the  large  furze-brakc3 
in  the  open  parts  had  been  burnt,  their  holes  and  runs 
covered  the  surface.  Haywood  Hill,  a new  plantation  of 
about  500  acres,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  was  particularly 
infested.  This  enclosure,  after  being  properly  fenced,  was 
planted  with  acorns  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  spring 
about  one-third  came  u]i ; the  rest  of  the  seed  having  been 
probably  destroyed  by  mice  princijully.  Tiie  young  shoots 
of  the  natural  hollies  of  tho  tract,  which  bad  been  cut  down 
to  favour  the  plantation,  were  not  ntlacked  by  the  mice  m 
the  winter  of  181 1,  though  their  runs  were  numerous.  In 
the  oulutnn  of  1812  a large  quantity  of  five-years-old  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  with  ash.  larch,  and  fir,  were  plante<l  in  the 
enclosure.  In  the  winter  (ho  destruction  began,  and  num- 
bers of  the  hollies,  then  two,  three,  or  more  feel  high,  wen.* 
barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five  inches  up- 
wards, and  died.  In  the  spring  of  1S13  a numbi'r  of  the 
j ooks  and  chestnuts  were  found  dead,  and  when  they  were 
pulled  up  it  appeared  that  the  roots*  had  been  gnawe<l 
through  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  many  were  also  barked  round  and  killed,  like  the 
bolly-shoots ; whilst  others,  which  bud  been  begun  up<m, 
were  sickly.  The  evil  now  extended  to  the  other  enclo- 
sures ; and  becoming  very  serious  both  in  Dean  Forest 
and  tho  Now  Forest,  cats  were  turned  out,  the  bushes,  fern, 
rough  gross,  &c.  were  cleared  away  to  expose  the  mice  to 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety  were  laid, 
and  seven  or  eight  different  sorts  of  traps  were  set  for  them, 
some  of  which,  niatlc  of  tin,  succeeded  very  well.  These 
were  however  superseded  by  the  plan  of  n professed  rat- 
catcher. who,  having  been  employed  to  catch  tho  mice,  had 
observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  moTning,  that  some  of 
them  had  fallen  into  wells  or  pits,  accidentally  forme<l.  and 
could  not  get  out  again  ; many  of  them  dying  from  hunger, 
or  fatigue  in  endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  sides.  Such 
pits  were  therefore,  on  Ins  recommendation,  immediately 
tried:  they  were  at  first  made  three  feet  deep,  three  long, 
and  two  wide;  but  these  were  found  to  be  uimecessaril}' 
lai^,  and,  after  various  experiments,  it  api>eare<l  that  they 
answered  boat  when  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  at 
the  bottom,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  fool  and  a 
half  in  width,  and,  at  top,  only  eighteen  inches  long  and 
nine  wide,  or  indeed  as  small  as  the  earth  could  l>e  g<jt  out 
of  a hole  of  that  depth  ; for  the  wider  they  are  helow  and 
the  narrower  above,  tho  better  they  unswer  their  |mr|K>se. 
They  were  made  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  or  about 
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twelve  on  an  acre;  or,  vrboru  the  mice  were  less  numerous 
thirty  yartln  apart.  Nearly  .10,000  mice  had  been  caught, 
principally  by  this  lai>t  method,  in  Dean  Forest,  up  to  the 
*J2nd  of  IXccrabur;  and  Mr.  Davies  (the  deputv-surveyurj 
wofl  convinced  that  a far  greater  number  hud  been  taken 
out  of  the  boles,  either  alive  or  dead,  by  stoats,  wcazel.s, 
kites,  owls,  &c.,  and  even  by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  &c. 
The  success  of  these  holes  in  Dean  Forest  was  so  groat, 
that  the  use  of  a bait  in  them  wu.s  soon  discontinued; 
but  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  digging  of  them,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  were  far  less  eiricacious  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  the  mice  continued  still,  though  less  numerous, 
to  infest  our  piaiitattons.  It  was  hop^  (bat  the  severe 
weather  would  have  either  totally  destroyed  or  greatly 
diminished  the  numbers  of  these  animals,  for  they  did  not 
Venture  out  during  the  liard  frosts.  In  a letter  from  Mr. 
Davies,  dated  the  Slh  of  March,  1B14.  he  gives  only  l‘246  ns 
the  number  taken  from  tho  7th  of  January  to  the  5th  of 
March,  and  he  says  the  whole  of  these  had  been  caught  in 
a few  days  of  open  weather  which  intervened  about  that 
time.  The  total  number  taken  in  Dean  Forest  to  tho  bth 
of  March,  1H14,  did  not  much  exceed  30,0(J0;  and  in  tho 
New  Forest  only  about  11,500  had  been  taken  up  to  the  same 
period.  In  both  forests  two  sorts  of  Mice  had  boen  observed, 
one  the  Short  tailed,  the  other  tho  Long*tailcd  Field-Moust? ; 
but  the  former  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  particularly 
in  Dean  Forest,  where  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  upwards 
of  fifty  to  one  I»ng-tailed. 

Butfon  speaks  of  similar  doprodations  to  plantations  by 
the  species  under  consideration ; but  though  he  seems  to  have 
tried  tho  same  sort  of  trap  which  was  used  in  (he  English 
forests  al)ovc-mcutioned,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  the  plan  of  making  holes,  which  U stated  to  have  been 
successfully  employed  bvthe  farmers  in  tho  ncighbourhoo<l 
of  liege ; but  thougb  they  make  the  holes  round,  and  not 
mure  tiian  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a foot  deep,  tho 
8UCCCSS  scorns  to  bo  complete. 

This  destructive  AA.rvicolo  is  a burrower,  though  it  not 
tinfreiiuently  takes  up  with  the  subterranean  retreat  of 
another  animal,  that  of  the  mole,  for  instance.  Tho  wheat* 
rick  and  the  barn  arc  not  luifrequently  infested  by  them, 
but  their  favourite  situations  ore  low  and  damp.  Dry  sea- 
sons are  fatal  to  them.  The  nest  is  funned  in  some  bank 
or  meadow,  gonerallv  of  dried  grass,  and  from  five  to  seven 
young  ones  are  profluced  at  a birth.  To  this  species,  or  to 
the  Long-tailed  r ioId-Mousc,  the  latter  most  prubabiy  (see 
post,  p.  5U5),  White  appears  to  allude  in  the  letter  con- 
taining anecdotes  of  the  maternal  affections  of  animals, 
when  be  speaks  of  a remarkable  mixture  of  instinct  and 
sagacity  which  occurred  to  him  one  day,  when  his  people 
were  pulling  off  the  lining  of  a hotbed,  in  order  to  acbf  some 
fresh  dung: — * From  out  of  the  side  of  this  bo<l  le:ipe<i  an 
animal  w ith  great  agility  that  made  a must  grutestiue  figure; 
nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  it  could  bo  taken, 
when  it  proved  to  be  a targe  white-bellied  Field-Mouse, 
with  three  or  four  young  clinging  to  her  teats  by  their 
mouths  and  feet.  It  was  amazing  that  tho  desultory  and 
rapid  motions  of  this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to 
<)uit  their  hold,  especially  when  it  appeared  that  they  weie 
so  young  as  to  be  bolb  naked  and  blind.* 

ijeo^rajihical  Distribution. — Europe. 

Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arvicola  riparia  of  Yarrell 
(Zool.  Proc.f  1832)  is  no  other  than  tho  Arvicola  pratensis 
of  Baillon  and  the  Arvicola  rufescens  of  Selys-Long- 
champs. 

Octodon. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  (hat  * In  the  structure  of  its  molar 
teeth,  Octodon  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate station  between  Poephagomys  and  Clenomys.  In 
Oelodnn  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  differ  remarkably  in 
form  from  those  of  (he  lower.  The  upper  molars  have  on 
their  inner  side  a slight  fold  of  enamel,  indicating  a groove 
tending  in  some  measure  to  separate  on  this  aspect  the  mass 
of  the  tooth  into  two  cylinders:  on  their  outer  side  a simi- 
lar fold  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  behind  it  the  crown  of 
tho  tooth  does  nut  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  it  docs  in  ftont.  If  each  molar  toulh  of  the  upper  jaw  be 
iTganb'd  as  com)K}sed  of  two  partially  united  cylinders, 
slightly  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  somewimt 
obiiqiic  in  tneir  direction,  tho  anterior  of  thei^  cylinders 
iniglit  be  described  as  entire,  and  the  |HM>terior  as  being  trun- 
cated by  the  removal  of  its  outer  half.  Of  such  teeth  there 


are,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Octodon,  on  each  side,  four ; (he 
hindermost  being  the  smallest,  and  that  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar form  is  least  strongly  marked.  In  Cienomys,  all  the 
molar  teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  I ho  lower  jaw,  correspond 
with  the  structure  that  exists  in  tho  upper  jaw  of  C^/Wo/i. 
excepting  that  their  crowns  arc  more  slender  and  more  obli- 
quely placed,  whence  the  external  cmargination  becomes 
loss  sharply  defined  j and  also  excepting  that  tho  hinder 
molar  in  each  jaw  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  evanescent : as 
is  generally  the  case,  however,  the  relative  position  of  the 
teeth  is  oountcrebanged,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  outline 
of  tho  crown  of  the  lootli,  which  in  the  upper  jaw  is  exter- 
nal, is,  in  the  lower  jaw,  internal.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  Oc- 
todon the  crowns  of  (he  molars  assume  a figure  very  different 
from  those  of  the  upper,  dependent  chielly  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  tooth  to  the  same  lateral 
extent  as  its  anterior  part:  each  of  them  consists  of  two 
cylinders,  not  disjoined  in  the  middle  where  tho  bony  por- 
tion of  the  crown  is  continuous,  but  partially  separated  oy  a 
fold  of  enamel  on  either  side  producing  a corresponding 
notch;  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  jaw  they  re- 
semble, in  some  measure,  a figure  of  6 with  its  elements 
flattened  obliquely,  pressed  towards  each  other,  and  not 
connected  by  the  transverse  middle  bars.  With  (he  lower 
molars  of  Octodon  those  of  D)ephagomys,  as  figured  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier,  correspond  in  structure  in  both  jaws.  Ortf*don 
(bus  exhibits,  in  its  dissimilar  molars,  the  types  of  two  ge- 
nera: the  molars  of  its  upper  jaw  represent  those  of  both 
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jaws  of  C/^/io/n^4 ; tnosc  of  its  lower  jnw  correspond  with 
tbe  molars  ul  butU  jaws  of  Poephof^myt! 

Oclodnn  Cumin^i,  Bcnn.  {Vendrobius  degus,  Moycn.) 

In  size  and  sliapc  generally  resembling  tbe  Water  Rat, 
with  which  Air.  Bennett  thinlLs  that  it  is  nearly  connected 
aysteroatically.  All  the  feet  with  five  toes,  hut  the  inner* 
most  both  before  and  behind  verv  short,  and  separated  by  a 
wide  interval  from  the  rest.  Upper  surface  and  siiles 
brownish  grey,  intermixed  witli  fr(M|Ucnt  indistinct  and  un* 
lUtlncd  splits  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  Colour  slightly 
iliirker  towards  the  rump,  and  upper  surfacu  of  the  entire 
tail,  together  with  its  under  surface  fur  ono*third  cf  its 
length  from  the  lip,  approaching  closely  to  black.  Under 
surface  of  the  boiiy  dusky  grey,  mingled  with  a shade  of 
brown,  lighter  and  ne.irly  white  beneath  the  buae  of  the 
tail,  and  dco|)cr  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  be- 
comes almost  of  the  same  general  hue  as  the  upper  surface. 

Mr.  Cuming  thus  describes  tbe  habits  of  Octocton 
in  its  natural  stale.  ‘Tiiese  nnimaU  burrow 
in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fences  or  in  low 
thickets.  Tliey  arc  so  abundant  in  tbe  neighbourhooil  of 
Valparaiso,  that  in  the  high*n>ad  between  that  place  and 
St.  Jago  more  than  a huiidrod  may  frequently  be  seen  ai 
onetimcinsi'archof  food.  Soractirocs,  but  not  often,  they  are 
obscried  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs  and  un  Ihosi’ 
which  form  the  fences.  They  (ly  al  the  Iwist  alarm,  and  in 
running  carry  llicir  tufted  tails  like  a bent  bow.  A species 
of  Il'irttrfi  Old  feeds  principally  on  these  pretty  little  crea- 
tures.’ .Mr.  BiMinctt  nilds  ihat  two  living  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili,  were  placed  by  him,  in  1 fci.’ll,  m 
the  So«'icty‘a  Menagerie  : one  of  tnem  csea]>ed,  but  the  other 
was  alive  when  Mr.  Bcnneit  wrote  (December,  IS.dj),  and 
W'as  as  active  and  lively  ns  it  was  on  its  first  arrival.  Thev 
were  rather  shy,  and  had  but  little  playfulness.  They 
leaped  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  from 
the  floor  of  their  cago  to  a narrow  perch  placed  at  tbe  height 
of  nearly  a foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  their  case. 
Their  food  was  i egelable. 

£oca/iVv  — Chili,  near  Valparaiso,  where  Captain  King 
informed  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  had  seen  thousands  of  them. 
iZool.  Proc.  and  Zool.  Trans.) 


Ctenomys. 

Dentition.  &c.,  see  cut  above. 

Ctenomys  Magellanicus.  In  general  form  seems  nearly 
to  resemble  Ck'tfxbin  Cumingii.  Toes  five,  the  innermost, 
botli  before  and  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Tail 
sparingly  haired,  but  comparatively  shorter  than  in  O.  Cwn’ 
ingti,  and  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at 
its  extremity.  Upper  surface  and  »>ides  brownish  grey 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  hardly  varie*!  by  hlarkish ; in 
sliort  the  same  as  that  of  Octndon,  but  of  a lighter  tint. 
Colour  of  the  belly  lighter  than  the  upper  surface  ; chin  and 
throat  pale  fawn  ; siiurt  hairs  of  feet  and  tail  almost  white. 
Length  of  head  and  body,  7*5  inches : of  the  tail  2‘75. 
Habits,  Captain  King's  memoranda  on  the  subject 


of  this  animal  are : * Prom  the  sue  of  the  jaw,  as  compared 
writ!)  the  abundant  remains  of  this  little  animal  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  I think  that  the 
present  specimen  is  rather  a young  one.  On  examining  the 
teeth  1 find  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  tbe  genera 
of  M.  P.  Cuvier’s  arrangement  in  his  Dents  des  Mammi- 
/ires : that  to  which  it  approaches  roost  nearly  is  HeUmyt ; 
but  it  is  sulHciently  distinct  to  constitute  a new  genus.  The 
red  colour  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  very  remarkable  in  all  the 
iiperimens  which  1 have  seen.  The  little  animal  it  very 
timid;  feeds  U|K)U  grass,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Patagonian 
Indiana.  It  dwells  in  holeswlhch  it  burrowsin  the  ground: 
and.  from  the  number  of  the  holes,  it  would  appear  to  be 
very  abundant.’  Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  and  Renuirks)  gives 
a circumstantial  account  of  this  curious  animal,  which  he 
well  describes  ns  a rodent  with  tbe  habits  of  a mole.  ‘ The 
Tuculuco,*  says  that  author,  Ms  extremely  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  oouniry.  but  is  difficult  to  be  pro* 
cured,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  lil'erty. 
It  lives  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a 
sandy  soil  with  a gentle  inclination.  The  burrows  arc 
said  not  to  1>«  deep,  hut  of  great  length.  They  are  sel- 
dom open ; the  earth  being  t^iruwn  u]>  at  the  mouth  into 
hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  the  mule. 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  arc  so  completely  undermined 
by  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing  over,  sink  above 
their  fetlocks.  The  luciitucos  ap{>ear,  to  a certain  degree, 
to  be  gregarious.  The  man  who  procured  s]>ccimenB  for  mo 
had  caught  six  together,  nnd  ho  said  this  was  a cotumoii 
occurrcrice.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits : and  ihcir 
principal  food  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  ]ilaiits,  which  is  the 
ubjeet  of  their  extensive  and  super6cial  burrows.  Azara 
say.s  they  are  so  difficult  to  be  obtainc<l.  that  he  never  saw 
I more  than  one.  He  states  that  they  lay  up  magazines  of 
food  within  their  burrows.  This  animal  is  universally 
known  by  a very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  makes  when  be- 
neath the  ground.  A person,  tlie  first  time  he  hears  it,  is 
much  surprised;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whence  it  comes, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it. 
The  noise  consists  in  a short  but  not  rough  nasal  grunt, 
which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in  ouick  succession  ; the 
first  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a little  longer,  and  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  three  following:  the  tnusical  time  of  the 
whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is  uttered.  The  name  Tii- 
eutuco  is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  times  of 
the  day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  the  noise  mav  be 
heard,  and  sometimes  directly  beneath  ones  feet.  When 
kept  in  a room,  the  tucutucos  more  both  slowly  and  clutiisily, 
which  oppears  owing  to  the  outward  action  of  their  bind 
legs;  and  (hey  are  likewise  quite  incarablo  of  jumping  even 
the  smallest  veriical  height.  Mr.  Reid  who  dissccicd  a 
specimen  which  I brought  homo  in  spirits,  informs  mu  that 
tlie  socket  of  the  ihigh-bonc  is  not  attached  by  a ligamen' 
Unn  teres;  and  this  explains,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  (he 
I awkward  movements  of  their  hinder  exiromitics.  AVhen 
eating,  they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  the  piece  in 
their  fore  paws:  they  appeared  also  to  wish  to  drag  it  into 
some  corner,  llicy  nrc  very  stupid  in  making  any  attempt 
to  escape;  when  angry  or  fnghtene'l,  they  uttere<l  the  tucu* 
tuco.  or  those  1 kept  alive,  se\*eral,  even  the  first  day,  Itc* 
came  quite  tame,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  run  away; 
others  were  a little  wilder.  The  man  w*ho  caught  them 
asserted  that  very  many  are  invariably  found  blind.  A 
specimen  which  I preserved  in  spirits  was  in  this  state  ; Mr. 
licid  considers  it  to  be  the  cfl'ect  of  inflammation  in  the 
nictitating  nicmbninc.  When  tbe  animal  was  alive  I placed 
my  finger  within  half  an  inch  of  its  head,  and  not  tho 
slightest  notice  was  taken:  it  made  its  way  however  about 
the  room  ncnrlv  as  well  as  the  others.’ 

Lt>calf(y.’-^Thc  cast  entranceofthe  Strait  ufMagalhaens 
at  Cape  Gregory  and  the  vicinity.  (King.)  Mr.  Darwin 
says  (/or.  nl.)  tliat  the  wide  plains  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
aro  undermined  by  these  animals ; and  that  near  tlie  Strait 
of  Magalhacns,  where  Patagonia  blends  with  Tierra  dot 
Fuego,  the  whole  sandy  country  forms  a great  warren  for 
them. 

N.B.  Mr  Darwin  fuiiher  states  that  at  tho  R.  Negro,  in 
Northern  Patagonia,  there  is  an  animal  of  the  same  habits, 
and  probably  a closelv  allied  species,  but  which  he  never 
saw.  Its  nnisiu  was  (iiffcreiit  fmm  (hat  of  the  Maldonado 
kind,  and  wa.s  repeated  only  twice  instead  of  tlircc  or  four 
limes,  and  was  more  distinct  and  sonorous ; when  heard 
a distance  it  so  closely  resembled  the  sound  made  iu 
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cutting;  down  a small  tree  with  an  axe,  that  Mr.  Darwin 
aometimes  remained  in  doubt  concerning  it. 


(.'UDonyi  Ma^clUDtrai.  (B«onetU) 


The  genus  Sigmndon  of  Say  and  Ord  occunics,  in  their 
opinion,  a station  between  the  genera  ArvicoUx  and 
mving  tbe  habits  and  some  of  tite  external  characters  of 
the  former,  with  teeth  remotely  allied  to  the  latter.  Tlic 
cenus  Ntotomaot  the  same  zoologUta,  must,  in  their  opinion, 
M al«o  placed  near  ArvicxAa.  (Sco  Journal  c^f  NcJ.  Acad. 
Sc.  Phil.,  vol.  iv.;  and  Zoo/.  Joum.y  vol.  it.) 

IlypudDuB.  (111.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  Anricoltf,  from  which  they  differ 
but  little  except  in  the  number  of  the  anterior  toes,  and  in 
the  shortness  of  the  tail,  ore  the  true  Lemmings. 

Generic  Character.~-hlo\an  composite,  with  an  even 
crown  presenting  enamelled  angular  laminae;  cars  very 
short ; anterior  feet  generally  pentadactyle  and  formed  for 
I short  and  thickly  haired. 

2 3 — 3 

Dental  Formula  t-'Incisors, ; molars,  ^ ^ = 16. 

Kxamplo,  Hypudtrus  Xortegteus. 

ZVs(Tt/)/ion.~-Head  not  quite  so  blunt  as  In  the  Arvicola ; 
whiskers  long;  eves  small  but  black  and  piercing;  mouth 
small ; ears  small ; fore-legs  short,  pentadactyle,  but  the 
thumb  hardly  perceptible  though  the  claw  is  veiy  sharp ; 
hind-legs  pentadactyle;  skin  thin;  head  and  body  black 
and  tawny,  irregularly  disposed ; belly  white  with  a yellowish 
tinge.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  five  inches  or  thereabout,* 
tbe  tail  half  an  inch. 

This  is  the  Lemmar  or  Lemmut  uf  Olaus  Magnus ; the 
Leem  or  Lernmer  of  Cesner;  Mui  Sorregient  vulso 
of  Worraius;  3/i// of  Linntrus : Fial-mu$ 
and  Sabell-mue  of  the  I^ApIandcrs ; Lummick  of  the 
Sweflcs;  Le  Leming  of  Buffun  ; Lemming  of  the  British; 
Lemmiu  Norvegieue  of  De&marcst;  and  Mm  Leinmus  of 
Pallas  and  Linnotus. 

HabiU,  Food,  ($r.— Tim  ordinary  food  of  the  Lemming 
consists  of  grass,  the  rein-deer  lichen,  and  the  catkins,  &c. 
of  the  dwarf  bireh;  but  at  intervals  of  time,  generally  once 
or  twice  in  a quarter  of  a century,  a great  army  of  them  ap- 
pears : pouring  onward  in  vast  hosts,  tlicv  devour  every 
green  thing  in  their  uaih  of  desolation.  Great  bands  de- 
scending from  the  Koien,  traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
ending  their  journey  and  their  lives  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  they  enter  and  there  perish,  Others,  taking  a direc- 
tion through  Swedish  LapIatKi,  are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Their  march  is  stated  to  bo  in  parallel  lines 
about  three  feet  apart,  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  the  ob> 
Stacie  is  insurmountable:  rivers  ana  lakes  they  cross  without 
deviation,  and  they  are  said  to  gnaw  through  corn  and  hay- 
stacks. {Phil.  Trane.,  ii.)  Pennant,  who  states  that  they  ap- 
pear in  numberless  troops  in  Norway  and  l^piind,  where 
they  are  tbe  pest  and  wonder  of  tho  country,  thus  graphic- 

* ludividub  fran  Enstia  and  Lartsnd  art  said  to  ba  law  U|»«>  ibote  tron 
Nnrva)'  aad  dwnWs. 


ally  describes  one  of  those  irruptions,  'They  march  like  the 
army  of  locusts  so  omphaticoily  described  by  the  prophet 
Joel;  destroy  every  root  of  grass  before  them,  and  spread 
universal  desolation : they  infect  tbe  v*ery  ground,  and  cattle 
are  said  to  perish  which  taste  of  the  grass  which  they  have 
touched  : they  march  by  myriads  in  regular  lines:  nothing 
stops  their  progress,  neither  fire,  torrents,  lake,  or  morass. 
They  bend  Ineir  course  straight  forward,  with  most  amazing 
ob.itinacy ; they  swim  over  the  lakes ; the  greatest  rock 
gives  them  but  a slight  check,  they  go  round  i(,  and  then 
resume  their  march  directly  on,  without  the  least  division : 
if  they  meet  a peasant,  they  persist  in  their  course,  and 
jump  as  high  as  his  knees  in  defence  of  their  progress : are 
so  fierce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a stick,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  swung  about  before  they  quit  their  bold : if  struck,  they 
turn  about  and  bile,  and  will  make  a noise  like  a dog.’ 

The  Carnivora  arc  close  attendants  upon  these  wander- 
ing multitudes,  which  Olaus  and  others  believed  to  have 
been  generated  in  the  clouds  and  to  have  fallen  from  thence 
in  storm  and  tempest.  They  are,  says  Pennant,  * the  prey  of 
foxes,  lynxes,  ami  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  num- 
bers : at  length  they  perish,  either  through  want  of  food  or  by 
destroying  one  another,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in  the  sea. 
They  arc  the  dread  of  the  country:  in  former  times  spi- 
ritual wca|>ons  were  exerted  against  them ; the  priest  exor- 
cised and  had  along  form  oi  prayer  to  arrest  the  ovih 
happily  it  does  not  occur  frequently ; once  or  twice  in  twenty 
years;  it  seems  like  a vast  colony  of  emigrants  from  a na- 
tion overstocked;  a discharge  of  animals  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads  of  human 
creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarters 
of  thcj-e  quadrui>ods  are  is  nut  very  certainly  known;  Lin- 
meus  Ba>s  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps;  Puntopiddan 
seems  to  think  that  Kolens  rock,  which  divides  NoriUand 
from  Swcilen,  is  their  native  place;  but  wherever  they  cornu 
from,  none  return : their  course  is  predestinated,  and  they 
pursue  their  fate.* 

When  seeking  the  rein-deer  lichen  in  the  winter,  the 
Lemmings  get  under  the  snow,  making  lodgments  and 
tuning  spiracles  to  tbe  surface  to  secure  air:  tbei4rc/iV; 
Pox  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It  does  not  appear  that 
thev  lay  up  any  magazines  of  food,  and  to  this  improvidence 
perhaps,  as  Pennant  observes,  may  be  traced  the  great  mi- 
ctions that  they  are  comiwlled  to  make  in  certain  years; 
hunger  urging  thorn  to  quit  their  usuil  residences. 

They  breed  often  in  tne  course  of  a year,  producing  five 
or  six  young  at  a birth,  and  they  bring  forth  sometimes  on 
their  migrations.  They  are  said  to  carry  some  of  their 
young  ill  their  mouths  and  some  on  their  backs. 

The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  flesh  to  that  of 
squirrels,  cat  them. 

Echimys  (Geoff. ; Lonchcrcs,  111.  part.) 

Generic  CAaroc/er.— Four  unguiculatc  toes  and  a vestige 
of  a fifth  on  the  anterior  feet.  Tail  very  long,  scaly,  and 
nearly  naked.  Hairs,  cspeciatW  those  on  the  upper  parts. 
Hut  and  aciculated.  Molars  with  transvene  lamina),  united 
to  each  other  by  twos  at  one  end  or  isolated. 


Te«tfa  of  EcUaif ■ (lUctTUau,  }ona|)  (P.  Car  ) 
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Example.  ~ rhryrurus  (Ecftimyi  cristatut, 

Deeio.?)  The  (Jitt-Uul  Dormouse  of  Pennnnl;  Lerot  <i 
queue  <i<tr€e  uf  Allumand 

Description. — Ears  short  and  broad,  vrbiakeri  stronuly 
de\L‘Io|ieu,  a h'oM-coIoured  lino  exleiidnig  lunciiiidmaliy 
from  the  iiuae  to  tho  space  bvlween  the  cars;  head,  body, 
and  upper  part  of  tail  luarono  or  shining  purplish  chosnut, 
ruddy  inargiimtc  bristles  being  scatlerol  between  the  hairs, 
whii-ii  give  the  splendour  to  the  animal ; lower  part  of  tail, 
which  IS  thick  ul  the  base  and  longer  than  the  body,  golden. 
Length  from  iu»«  to  tail.  Gve  inches. 

Unbtt$,  F'^xt,  iS-r. — This  species  is  said  to  climb  trees, 
and  live  prmcipaity  on  fruits. 

Locu/ity,  Surinam. 

Orcomys.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

O'r/rerir  CAorurber. — In  shape  resembling  tho  Black  Rut, 
but  with  the  clmnfrein  more  arched  and  the  ears  larger. 
Anterior  limbs  considerably  shorter  than  the  posterior, 
which  .irc  terminated  with  Gve  toes,  tlie  three  middle  ones 
longest ; tlie  anterior  with  four  only,  and  the  rudiment  of  a 
thumb  With  a small  flat  nail;  all  the  other  toes  with  com- 
pressed nails  curved  and  pointed,  and  seeming  more  proper 
for  climbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  long,  and  like  that 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Fur  composed  of  long,  straight,  firm 
hairs  of  a uniform  texture,  and  of  hairs  which  are  finer, 
softer,  and  much  thicker;  no  bristle  as  in Molars 
with  distinct  roots  of  eijual  sixo,  and  their  slightly  elevated 
crown  nearly  circular,  uresenting  at  tho  surface  a notch  and 
three  ellipses  surrounaed  with  enamel,  as  is  the  tooth  itself. 
The  notch  is  on  the  internal  side  in  the  upper  molars,  and 
on  the  external  sido  in  the  lower  molars.  Great  suborbital 
bole  considerably  extensivo. 

2 4>4 

Dental  Formula : — Incisors  - ; molars  t — : = 20. 

2 4 — 4 

Example,  Cercomys  cunicu/nriut. 

DrympAo/i.— Deep  brown  above,  paler  on  the  sides  and 
the  sides  of  the  cheeks;  jaws  and  neck  beneath,  as  well  as 
the  under  parts  generally,  whitish.  Eyes  and  ears  large. 

Locuiily,  Bra2il. 


CsTconyi  moletilitlut. 


Myoxus.  (Schreber;  Gmelin.) 

Generic  Character.— To\yv  toes  atid  the  vestige  of  a fifth 
on  the  anterior  feet;  five  toes  behind.  Fur  very  soft  and 
One.  Tail  very  long,  sometimes  well  clothed  with  hair  and 
round,  sonieiimes  depressed,  and  sometimes  tufted  at  the 
extremity  only.  Molars  with  transverse  ridges  of  enamel 
projecting  and  hollowed. 

2 4 — 4 

Dental  Formula  Incisors  ~ ; molars : = 20. 

m 4—4 

Example,  Myn.rus  nvelUinarius. 

Head  proportionally  large;  eyes  large, 
black,  nud  prominent;  muzzle  not  bhiiil;  cars  broad, 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  head;  bisly  plump  and 
round;  tail  flattened,  the  hairs  rather  long  and  bushy; 
hcail,  back,  sides,  belly,  and  tail  tawny  red ; length  that  of 
a common  mouse. 

Youriii  of  a mouse-grey,  head  and  flanks  only  tinged  with 
r«l. 

Tins  is  the  Mtt^citrdin,  Crnqnr-tuiij'.  and  Put  il'oro^  the 
French;  MmcanUno  of  the  Italians ; Li  ran  of  llio  .Spanish; 


fiothe  fFald  tnaus,  Hasel-maust  and  Htuel-tckl^er  of  ih# 
Ciermans;  Shoatmue  of  the  Swedes:  Kaaiel-rnuus  of  ibA 
Danes:  Fatheu'  of  the  anticiit  British ; inti  Dvmtouee  or 
fileeper  of  the  modem  Bnttsli. 


T««tb  cf  My«SM,  aiiliirfwl.  (P.  CWt.) 


There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  (his  speeies  is  the  Gii§ 
of  tho  Roman  authors.  Thus  IMiny,  in  his  chapter,  * Dt 
faginfi  glande,'  &r.  (xvi.  6),  says,  ‘ Kagi  glans  muribus  gra 
tiasima  esl  ...  gUres  quu()ue  soginnt and  Martial  (xiii. 
39,'  Glires*)  writes  — 

‘ Tout  mihi  ilorittUur  liyrrou  ol  iitu 

IVinporo  *um,  <).iD  DO  uil  ni'i  xiinuu.  uUt.' 

Nor  does  the  occasiunal  sliurt  awakening  caused  by  a warm 
sunny  day,  to  which  tho  animal  is  subject,  militate  against 
the  application  of  Martial's  lines;  for  the  occasional  dis- 
turbance is  tho  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Bell  places  tho  Dormouse  among  (he  Sriitridfr 
(Squirre-U);  and  indeed  zoologists  have  assigned  it  to  both 
the  genus  Sciurus  and  Mus.  In  its  habits  it  comes  near  to 
the  Miuirrel,  but  in  its  dentition  it  is  nearer  to  the  mice.  It 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forms  by  which  Nature  glides  fiora 
one  rare  of  animals  to  another.  Mr.  Bell  giva>.  the  following 
i-ynonyms: — .Mu*  avellanaritu  mi/wr  (RayX  hfue  avelfanu’ 
rius  (LimU,  Sdurw  urellanariut  (Desm.),  Myoxus  ifus- 
cordintis  (SSchreb.),  Myorus  iivrflanarius  LcMuS’ 

con/irj  (Buff.),  Dormouse  (Penn.).  He  considers  the  s|>e- 
ciilc  name  Avi/hnarius  as  nut  well  chosen,  inasmuch  U!>  tho 
hazel-nut  is  not  the  principal  food  of  tho  Dormouse ; * in- 
deed,’ ho  continues, ' I have  never  seen  any  that  couM 
gnaw  through  the  shell  of  that  nut  when  fully  ripe  and 
dry.' 

Habits,  Food,  4^:.— Dense  thickets,  bushy  dells,  and  tan- 
gled he<lgerows  are  the  favourite  retreats  of  the  Dormouse. 
There  it  con-tructs  its  easy  dormitory,  and  there  providently 
lays  up  its  winter  eloro,  consisting  of  acorns,  beech-mast, 
corn,  young  hazlc-nuts,  haw-s,  See.  It  seems  inclined  to  be 
gregarious;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  told  Mr.  Bell  (hat  he 
had  seen  not  lesa  than  ten  or  a dozen,  or  even  more,  of 
their  nests  built  in  the  shrubs  of  a thicket.  The  latter 
zoologist  well  describes  ils  habits. 

* It  lakes  its  food  holding  it  in  its  hands,  and  sitting  on 
its  haunches  like  a squirrel,*  and  often  suspending  itself 
by  its  hind-feet,  in  which  position  it  feeds  as  easily  and 
comfortably  os  in  the  more  ordinary  position.  Towarus  the 
winter  it  becomes  exceedingly  fat;  and  having  laid  up  a 
store  of  food,  retires  to  its  little  nest,  and  coiling  itself  up 
into  a ball,  with  the  tail  over  the  head  and  hack,  becomes 
ouinpletely  torpid.  A mdd  day  calls  it  into  transient  lifo  ; 
it  then  takes  a frc>h  supply  of  food  and  relapses  into  its 
former  slumber ; and  finally  awakening  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  it  has  lost  much  of  ils  fat.  it  enters  upon  its 
usual  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  conjugal  and  |>oternal 
aflections.  The  young,  w’nicli  arc  genemlly  atiout  four  in 
mimbor.  are  born  blind;  but  in  a few  days  tlie  eyes  are 
opened,  and  in  a short  lime  they  arccnahN-<J  to  «c<*k  their 
* So  do  the  Hall,  boUi  tl  t lilaeW  umI  brow  a 
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food  independently  of  the  parent**  care.  I hove  reason  to 
believe  that,  m totno  ease*  at  least,  tho  Dormouse  has  a 
second  brood  early  in  the  autumn,  as  1 have  received  from 
ono  locality  in  the  month  of  September  an  adult,  one  about 
half-grown,  evidently  of  tho  spring  brood,  and  thri*o  very 
young  ones  apparently  not  more  than  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  old.’  {hritith  Quadrupnin.)  This  pretty  little  ani- 
mal is  nocturnal  m its  habits.  In  The  Saturalitt  (vol.  iii.) 
bo  found  a well  related  instance  of  its  behaviour  on  being 
aroused  from  its  nap  during  the  winter.  One  of  them  having 
been  taken  in  its  nest  in  themiddleof  December,  tho  heat  of 
its  captor's  bwd  and  tho  warmth  of  the  room  complctcdy  re- 
vived It.  and  It  nimbly  scaled  the  furniture,  finding  no  dif- 
ficulty in  ascending  ond  descending  tlie  polished  backs  of 
Ibo  chairs,  and  leaping  front  chair  to  chair  with  great 
agility.  On  being  set  at  liberty  it  sprang  at  Icost  two  yards 
to  a tabic.  It  did  not  kccni  alnrmM  at  being  taken  into 
the  hand.  In  tho  evening  it  was  placed  with  its  nest  in  a 
box,  and  tlie  next  morning  had  relapsed  into  torpidity.  An- 
other account  m tho  same  volume  informs  us  that  a Dor- 
mouse, which  had  been  sent  a distance  of  140  miles,  was 
apparently  but  little  disturbed  by  its  ride.  * From  that 
time  till  the  1st  of  April,  183B,’  says  Mr.  Piggot, ' it  slept 
in  its  snug  dormitory,  a deal  box  lined  with  wool,  when  it 
awoke  and  readily  ate  of  apples  and  nuts.  It  is  easily 
alarmed,  being  more  timid  than  tame,  but  shows  no  signs 
of  anger  on  being  taken  in  tho  hand.  As  it  sleeps  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  1 cannot  then  closely  watch  its 
habits ; but  towanls  evening  it  wakes  up,  end  is  very  lively 
and  (Volicsoroe,  running,  on  being  let  out  of  its  rage,  up 
the  bell-runc.  where  it  will  sit  for  hours  in  the  folds  of  the 
knot,  timidly  watching  our  raovomonU.* 

Geographical  Dittribution,  Europe. 


DomwoM. 

Graphiurus.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

Generic  Character. — Limbs  short,  delicate,  and  not  dif- 
fering much  from  each  other  in  length.  * Anterior  feet  ter- 
minated by  four  nearly  eoual  toes,  and  with  a flat  nail  on 
the  internal  tubercle  of  the  palm,  which  indicates  the 
thumb.  Posterior  feet  with  five  toes,  the  two  external, 
but  the  thumb  prineipally,  the  shortest  All  (he  toes  armed 
with  pointed,  compresseu,  orched,  and  strong  claws.  Tail 
short,  very  flush)*,  and  seemingly  thicker  at  ita  extremity 
than  at  its  root.  Molars  eight  in  each  jaw,  remarkable  for 
tho  comparative  smallness  of  their  siae.  The  first  in  each 
jaw  only  a linear  rudiment ; tho  three  following  are  a little 
smaller  in  the  lower  jaw  than  they  are  in  the  upper,  equal 
in  size  to  each  other,  with  the  surfkcc  of  the  crown  united, 
and  in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  the  Ayo-Ayo ; no 
figure  was  traceable,  but  this  may  have  been  from  detrition. 

Example,  GrarAfurttf  CapenM. 

Description.—aye*  not  so  lar^i^e  os  in  Mynxut,  with  which 
the  animal  has  much  relationship ; can  round.  Fur  thick ; 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  bock,  sides,  rump, 
and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  deep  brownish-grey ; tip  of  the 
muzzle,  siiles,  and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  reddish 
while;  a large  band  of  blackUh  brown  from  the  eyes  to 
below  the  ears ; lower  parts  of  the  body  greyish  white  with 
a reddish  tinge;  tail  bniwn,  grey,  and  whitish  ab<>ve.  with 
its  extremi^  entirely  reddish  while;  (hero  is  s tuft  of  white 


hairs  at  the  upper  ami  anterior  pari  of  (ho  base  of  the  car 
Size  of  the  Lerot,  Buff.,  Mut  (luerctnue,  Linn. 
i/oAi/r  unknown.  (F.  Cuv.i 
Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Oraphlom  Capea^U. 

Otomyi.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

Dulalamle  brought  back  from  his  voyage  to  (he  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  two  sjiocies  of  rodents  remarkable  for  their 
physiognomy,  which  suflicicntly  resembles  the  rats,  but 
(liflering  externally  from  those  amimaU  in  having  their 
large  ears  ouvored  with  hairs,  tho  head  more  rounded,  and  a 
short  tail,  and  especially  in  their  dentition. 

2 3 — 3 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors -r-;  molars- — -=  16 


T«lh  of  OloiDjri.  fP.  C««T.) 

Example,  Otomys  unimicntua,  Caffre  Ototnyt. 

Drstenptifin.—T\\V!  anterior  limbs  have  four  complete 
toes,  armed  with  delicate  nails,  which  are  compressed  and 
sharp,  and  a rudiment  of  an  unguiculaled  thumb;  the  pos- 
terior foot  have  five  toes,  armed  with  the  same  nails,  but  (he 
two  external  ones  are  very  short.  Tho  tail  is  but  scantily 
covered  with  hairs,  and  is  scaly  and  short.  The  muzzle  is 
very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  ridge  round  tho  nostrils,  which  are 
small,  and  approximated  to  each  other  below,;  the  eyes  are 
large,  as  well  as  the  ears,  whicdi  have  an  internal  projecting 
membrane,  which,  when  Us  edges  (parois)  are  approximated, 
entirely  shut  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage.  The 
mouth  is  very  small,  the  upper-lip  clefl,  and  the  tongue 
thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  papillm.  There  are 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  tho  muzzle  and  above  the  eyes. 
The  fur  is  thick,  very  soft,  and  consists  of  two  sorts  of 
hairs;  the  shortest  and  most  numerous,  which  determine 
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tlie  colour  of  the  Dnimal,  are  woolly,  and.  when  viewed 
through  a microscope,  appear  to  he*  formed  of  very  ^lIlull 
rings,  allematclv  bughl  and  obscure;  the  others,  rare  and 
longer  than  ihc'firsl,  are  also  stouter  and  more  stiff;  these, 
when  viewed  through  a microscope,  present  only  a uniform 
texture,  and  so  it  is  with  the  whiskers.  The  woolly  hairs 
ore  of  a slatv-grey  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  then 
of  a yellowish-wliito.  with  the  point  black,  whence  results 
the  dirty  yellow  tint  with  which  the  animal  is  coloured 
above;  below,  yellowish-white  predominates.  The  very 
short  hairs  of  the  tail  are  of  the  colour  of  tbo?e  of  the  hock  : 
the  extremities  have  the  lint  of  the  under  parts.  Ix?ngth 
about  six  inches  (French),  from  the  tip  of  the  muzxle  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  last  measures  three  inches  onil 
a half  Mean  height,  two  inches  and  a half.  iF.  Cuv.) 

Halfttt,  The  habits  of  this  species  do  not  appear  to 
be  known,  nothing  respectine  them  having  been  found  in 
the  notes  of  M.  Delalande.  M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it  is 
doubtless  omnivorous, like  the  rats;  but  from  the  sire  of  its 
eyes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  its  life  is  not  passetl  in 
siich  obscurity  as  theirs;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its  sharp 
claws,  and  the  softness  of  its  fur,  that  it  does  not  bur- 
row 


OtoiBjrt  qnlmWtn*. 


Hydromys.  (GeofTroy.) 

Gmerie  Character.  — Muzzlo  rather  pointed;  ears 
small  and  rounded.  Body  covered  with  long  hairs.  Tail 
long,  cylindrical,  rather  scaly,  with  scattered  hairs.  Four 
toes  and  the  vestige  of  a thumb  on  the  fore*  feet.  Tho 
hinder  feet  flve-toed,  and  palroated  for  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  toes.  Molars  with  the  crowns  divided  into 


pniTSroaiyt.  (V.Ctov.) 


obliquely  quadrangular  lubes,  the  summits  of  which  are 
hollowed  into  a siioon-ahaiie. 

2 2-2 

Denial  Furmula:— Incisors  "ij-;  molars  = 12. 

Example,  Hydt'imyt  leucn^aeter. 

JJeecnj.thn.  — Fur  short,  soft,  marone-brown  above, 
while  below;  tail  black  at  the  base  and  while  at  the  other 
extn;mity.  Size  sometimes  twice  that  of  the  Common 
Brown  Rat. 

M.  GeofTroy  has  recorded  two  species,  that  describe*! 
above,  and  anotljcr  with  a yellow  belly,  Il.rhryengaxler; 
the  last  he  slates  to  be  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  Coy- 
pou,  but  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  variein*s 
of  the  same  species.  M.  GeofTroy  speaks  highly  of  the 
quality  of  the  fur  of  the  yellow-bellied  rariety,  and  soys 
that  it  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Coypou. 

Hainls,  Lncalitu,  ^'C. — These  animals  are  aquatic,  an«* 
were  found  in  the  islands  of  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel. 
Tliat  named  H.  Chrytogaxter  was  killed  by  a sailor  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  taking  refuge  under  a heap  of  stones : 
H.Leucoga$ter  was  taken  in  the  island  Maria,  m the  same 
channel. 


TVmc  Baft  and  Mice. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  {Dent$  dea  Mammifhet)  observes  that  iq> 
to  the  time  of  his  writing,  animals  provided  with  the  same 
teeth  a.s  the  Rat  {.Mue  Battue),  the  Brown  Rat  {Surmuiot 
of  the  French— i/iM  deeumanut),  or  the  Mouse  (J/us  Mus~ 
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cU  s),  forniuJ  a single  and  very  natural  genus.  He  then 
goesun  to  state  that  the  posscssnin  of  a cranium,  the  origin  of 
which  ho  knows  not,  in  jiresouting  the  type  of  a new  genus 
provided  witli  the  same  teeth  u-s  the  rat,  conflifrs  on  those 
teeth  a more  elevated  rank  than  tliey  had  previously  held,' 
and  begins  to  form  the  rharuetcr  of  a family.  The  preceding 
is  n copy  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  plate,  and  he  infonns  us  that 
the  species  which  gave  him  this  dentition  arc  Mus  Ratfut, 
Miu  tlecumaowt,  iJus  Muaculu*.  Mus  Pumilio,  &;c. 

In  cndcavouriug  to  give  a sketch  of  the  swarms  of  this 
group,  we  shall  treat  of  them  according  to  their  geogra* 
phical  distribution. 

European  Rats  and  Mice. 

The  Long*taile<l  Field  Mouse,  Wood  Mouse,  or  Mu9  tyl- 
vaticas^  and  the  Harvest  Mouse,  Mas  minimtui  of  White, 
and  Mui  metsoriwi  of  Shaw,  may  be  considered  os  indi- 
genous in  Europe.  Whether  ihcold  English  or  Black  Rat 
(Mus  Katius)  and  Dumeslic  Mouse  are  aborigines,  or  ira- 
porle«l.  is  not  so  clear.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  inhabited 
countries;  and.  like  the  Black  Rat  and  Brown  Rats,  is  a 
cosmopolite,  following  civilized  man  wherever  he  is  to  be 
found. 

Thp.  Long-taiUd  Field  Mouee, — This  is  the  IJygoden 
gfvinlig  ami  Llygoden  y maen  of  the  antient  British  ; Le 
Mulot  of  the  French ; and  Vned  of  the  Danes ; Mue  eylva- 
ticus  (Linn.).  Mu»  agrestic  mtijor  (Briss.).  and  Mus  do- 
inesliem  mediue  of  Ray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  3 inches  8 lines,  and  that  of  the 
tail  3 inches  and  C lines.  Pennant  makes  its  mcMsuremcnl 
from  the  nose  to  the  .«etting  on  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  a 
lialf,  and  the  tail  four  inches.  If  the  last mentioned  di- 
mensions ore  correct,  they  must  have  been  taken  frrtm  a 
very  large  individual.  Mr.  Mncgillivray  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  individuals;  the  Icngih  (to  the  end  of  the  ' 
(ail)  of  the  largest  was  6 inches  S lines,  that  of  the  next  G 
inches  6 lines,  and  that  of  the  least  6 inches  only. 

The  animal  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell  as  larger  than 
the  Common  Field  Vole,  but  varying  considerably  in  size  ; 
the  head  lung  and  raised,  the  muzzle  tapering  ; the  whis- 
kers very  long;  thoeyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent; 
the  ear^  large,  oblong,  oval,  with  the  anterior  margin  turned 
in  at  the  base,  and  a projecting  lobe  arising  within  the  car,  ' 
near  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin;  the  tail  nearly  as  ] 
long  as  the  body,  slender  and  tapering ; the  legs  long,  ^he 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  legs,  of  a yellowish-brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  each  hair  being  grey  or  ash-coloured  at  the  base, 
then  yellow,  and  the  tips  of  some  of  them  black:  under 
parts  wbilisb,  with  a very  slight  greyish  tint  in  some  ])arls, 
and  a yellowish  grey  patch  on  the  breast.  Tail  brown 
above,  while  beneath.  (IfrrlisA  Quudrupe^ds.) 

This  is  a most  de»lruclivc  species,  and  a bitter  enemy  to 
the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  planter.  It  is 
very  prolillc,  bringing  forth  from  seven  to  ten  at  a birth,  and 
is  not  alway  s stinted  to  one  brood  in  a year.  The  hoards  that 
it  collects  in  its  subterranean  retreats  (which  are  sometimes 
tho  results  of  its  own  labour,  but  more  frequently  excava- 
tions which  it  duds  ready  made,  but  w hich  it  enlai^es.  such 
as  those  under  roots  of  trees,  old  mole-runs,  Sic.)  are  enor- 
mous fur  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  great  damage  done  by  hugs  in  rooting  up  the 
ground,  or ‘mooting,’  as  it  is  called  in  sonic  counties,  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  search  of  the  swine  for  the  concealed 
treasure  of  this  Field  Mouse. 

(?cr);7ra;/Aica/  Dit/ridulton,— The  whole  of  temperate 
Euro|>o. 

Tlie  Hurve.st  Mnuee.  ’Wliile,  of  Selborne,  who  suggests 
tho  name  of  Mue  minimue,  appears  to  be  tho  first  who  drew 
tho  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  the  smallest  uf  British <|ua- 
drupods.  He  wrote  an  account  uf  it  to  Pennant,  whu  called  it 
the /.c«  long-tailed  Field  Mouse  ei\^\.\\a  JJanest  Mouse.  It  i 
is  the  Mui  mrrroriur  of  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bell  adds  the  following  : 
synonyms;— -.Vks  OTirtw(ur  (Pall.)— nainf  and  Rat'< 
det  Moitsone  (F.  Cuv,  ‘ Mamm.’);  Hfimtte  Mottse  of  Shaw.  I 

Detfrripiion,  Food,  Halits,  White  thus  introduces  I 
his  discovery  to  Pennant:  ‘I  have  procured  some  of  the  I 
mice  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  a young  one  and  a i 
female  with  young,  both  of  which  I have  preserved  in 
brandv.  From  the  colour,  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  nest- 
ing, I make  no  doubt  but  that  the  species  is  nondescript. 
Tlicy  are  much  smaller  and  mure  slender  than  the  Mus 
domettiru^  medius  of  liay,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or 
P.  (J.,  No.  975. 


dortuouso  colour ; their  IrcHy  is  vvliito ; a straight  line  along 
their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  Tliey 
never  enter  into  houses;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns 
with  the  sheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
amidst  the  straws  of  the  corn  above  the  ground,  and  some- 
times in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a litter, 
in  a little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  ur 
wheat.  One  of  these  I procured  this  autumn  ino>t  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  per- 
fectly round,  and  about  the  size  of  a cricket-ball ; with  the 
aperture  so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  discovering 
to  what  part  it  belong^.  It  was  so  compart  and  well  fitted 
that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  decomposed, 
though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and 
blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  huw  could  the  dam 
come  at  her  litter  respectively  so  as  to  administer  a teat  to 
each?  Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose, 
adjusting  them  agum  when  the  business  is  over;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  wbidi  moreover  would  be  dady  increasing  in  bulk. 
This  wonderful  procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
cffoils  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a wheat-field  suspended  in 
the  head  of  a thistle.’  And  again:  ' As  to  the  small  mice, 
I have  further  to  remark,  that  though  they  hang  their  nests 
for  breeding  up  araidist  the  strawsof  the  standing  com  above 
the  ground,  yet  I find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grass;  but  their  grand 
rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into  which  they  are 
carried  at  harvest.  A neighbour  housed  an  oat-rick  lately, 
under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  an  hundred, 
most  of  which  were  taken,  and  some  I saw.  1 measured 
them,  and  found  that  from  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a q^uartcr,  and  ihcir  tails  just  two  inches  long. 
Two  of  them,  in  a scale,  weighed  down  just  ono  copper  half- 
penny, which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois ; so 
that  1 sup|>ose  they  are  the  smallest  qua<lru|)cds  in  this 
island.  A full-grown  mus  medius  domesticus  weighs,  1 
find,  one  ounce  lumping  weight,  winch  is  more  than  six 
tiroes  as  much  as  the  mouse  above;  and  measures  from  noso 
to  rump  four  inches  and  a quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  tail. 
...  As  my  neighbour  was  housing  a rick,  he  ubsen-ed 
that  his  dogs  devoured  all  the  little  red  mice  they  could 
catch,  but  rejected  the  common  mice;  and  that  biscats  ate 
the  common  roitx*,  refusing  the  red.’  Thus  far  White.  Dr. 
Glogcr  describes  one  of  these  ncstsas  beautifully  constructed 
of  tne  panicles  and  leaves  uf  three  stems  of  the  romiuoa 
reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a roundish  ball,  sus- 
pended on  Ibe  living  plants  about  five  inches  frum  the 
ground.  On  tbc  side  opposite  the  stems,  rather  bvtow  the 
middle,  was  a small  a]H;rlurc.  which  appeared  to  be  closed 
during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  was  scarcely  observ- 
able even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape 
through  it.  The  inside,  when  cxamim.'d  with  the  little 
finger,  was  found  to  he  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined ; it  contained  only  five  young; 
but  another  less  elaborately  formed  sheltered  no  less  than 
nine.  The  panicles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips 
or  strings  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  the 
neiithess  of  its  weaving.  Mr.  MacgiUivray  found  one  of 
these  nests  in  Fifeslurc  cumposed  of  diy  blailes  of  cmirse 
gross,  arranged  in  a globular  lorm,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a tuft  uf  Aira  ctrspitont,  nine  inches  from  the  ground: 
it  (‘ontained  six  or  seven  young  naked  and  blind,  llic  food 
of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  corn  an<l  gvas^  seeds,  insects, 
and  earth-worms:  ono  to  which  a bit  or  the  tail  of  a dead 
blind  worm,  angitis  /ragi/is,  was  prehcmlcd.  devourcil  it 
greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very  fond.  Mr.  Bingley  says, 
‘ One  evening,  os  I was  sitting  at  my  writing^-dcsk,  and  tho 
animal  was  playing  about  In  the  upon  part  of  its  cage,  a largo 
blue  Ity  h:ippcned  to  buzz  against  the  wires.  The  little 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  tho  greatest 
agihly,  and  would  cerlainlv  have  seized  it,  had  tho  space 
between  tho  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  tectli  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I was  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence, 08  I bad  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 
Mouse  was  merely  a granivoroiis  animal.  1 caught  the  fly 
and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  though  usually  sliv  and  timid,  immediately  came 
j out  of  her  hiding-place,  and  running  to  tbc  spot,  seized  and 
duYourcrl  it.  From  this  time  1 fed  her  with  insects  wlicn- 
I ever  1 could  get  them:  and  she  always  preferred  them  to 
1 every  other  kind  of  food  that  1 offered  her.’  Mr.  MaC' 
VoL.  XV.— 3 T 
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cillimy  figures  one  in  the  coils  of  an  cartb-worro.  which  it 
aevoured.  though  the  worm  at  first  upset  it  bjr  twisting  round 
its  body.  {NaJura/itt't  Library^MamtuaiiOy  vol.  vii. ; 
Briiuh  Quadrujifdt,  pi.  27.) 

Col.  Montagu  failed  to  keep  it  in  confinement,  but  it  has 
been  so  kept.  The  Rev,  W.  Bingley  and  Mr.  Broderip  ob> 
served  that  the  tail  is  in  a degree  prclicnsilc.  The  latter 
had  a pair  in  a dormouse's  cage  for  some  time,  and  fre- 
quently saw  them  coil  the  end  of  their  tails  round  the  bars, 
•specially  when  they  were  clambering  along  the  sides  or  on 
the  top  of  it.  They  became  very  familiar,  soon  recognised 
their  friends,  and  would  he  down  or  rear  themselves  up  to 
be  tickled  with  a straw  or  a pen ; an  operation  which  they 
evidently  enjoyed  much.  \Vu  know  of  no  instance  when 
the  female  has  brought  forth  in  confinement  where  she  has 
not  eaten  her  young.  One  just  born  that  was  saved  from 
the  teeth  of  the  mother  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
placental  quadrupeds  Uiat  ever  breathed. 

fJeogrufihical  Europe,  perhaps  generally. 

It  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Gcnnany.  In 
Britain  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hampshire. 
Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  the  three 
last  counties  by  Col.  Monta^,  and  noted  as  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  found  also  m Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillirray  had  one  sent  to  him  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  ano- 
ther from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh : he  found,  u 
we  have  seen,  the  nest  in  KifMhire. 


Hoom:  dpW  (n  t»rkim>uad. 

There  are,  it  appears,  in  Trebirond.  mice  (^flis  AUeni  and 
Mm  Ahlfotiii)  smaller  than  Mm  {Zool.  Prof., 

18.17.) 

We  shall  hcrenotice  tho^erosmopolites,  the the 
Prowrt  Rut,  and  the  Common  the  pests  of  rivilitied 

roan. 

The  Rtaek  Rot.  This  is  ie /?o/ of  the  French;  ffaf/oand 
S'tnVn  of  the  Italians;  Rnt'tn  and  /?a/a  of  the  Spaniards; 
fro/o  of  the  Portuguese ; of  the  Germans ; J?o/ of  the 

Dutch  ; Hotta  of  the  Swedes ; /?«r/eof  the  Danes  ; Llygodm 
ffrensis  ol  the  ontirni  British;  Hlafk  Rat  fd  tW  tno«lern 
English  : and  Rnttnn  of  the  Sc?>tch.  It  is  the  Mu$  Ratlws 
of  Linntrus.  and  the  Mm  dimestiem  major  of  Ray. 

That  this  animal  is  indigenous  may  be  doubt^.  Mr. 
Macgillivmv  observes  that  the  ‘Old  English  or  Black 
RaC  as  it  has  been  cal1e»J,  is  as  much  FVneh  or  lri?-h  as 
English.  That  it  was  in  Britain  long  bolwe  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Rrotm  Rat,  before  whose  superior  strength  it  in 
rapidly  disappearinc.  can  bo  doubted  as  little.  Pennant, 
who  gives  the  Briiiah  name  above  stated  for  the  Black  Rat, 
bos  no  British  name  for  the  brown  sp<>cie9 : and  we  suspect 
that  the  king’s  rat-catcher,  noticed  by  Pennant,  with  his 


scarlet  dress  embroidered  with  yellow  worsted,  on  which  are 
figures  of  mice  or  rats  destroying  whcat-shcarwo,  owed  his 
uHice  in  tl^  kingdom  to  the  Black  Rai,  *It  it  believed.' 
says  Mr.  llncgillivray,  'to  have  been  originally  imported 
from  the  Continent,  where  it  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  East.  Vessels  in  port  were  rormerly 
liable  to  he  infested  by  it,  so  that  it  soon  became  as  common 
in  America  as  in  Europe;  although  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  that  country  it  has  now  become  nearly  as  scarce  as  with 
us,  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  predominance  of  the  more 
enterpru-ing  and  stronger  Brown  Kah*  Mr.  Bell  had  pre- 
riously  Ax<^  the  middle  of  the  same  century  for  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country.  'At  least,'  says  he,  'no  author  more 
autient  than  that  )>criod  has  describe  or  even  alluded  to  it, 
Gesner  being  the  first  who  described  and  figured  it.’  Tbo 
figure  of  Gesner  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  animal  repre- 
sented is  the  Black  Rat,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  such  te^s 
that  it  may  well  have  been  a long  resident  in  England; — 

* Mus  domesticus  major,  quern  Rattum  appcllilritn  cum 
Alberto,  quoniam  hoc  nomine  non  Germam  tantum.  sed 
llali  etiam,  Galli  ct  Angli  utuiitur;’  and  again,  among  the 
names  given  to  the  animal  by  ^'arious  nations,  * Anglicc, 
Rat,  Ratte.*  Sbakspere's  lines, 

* But  in  » flerr  I*U  thiUi«r  mOI. 

And,  like  i Riit  <rith<Ki(  » tAil, 

I'll  iJo— I'Udo— and  I'R  dul* 

show  that  the  animal  must  have  been  familiarly  known  to 
his  audience;  and  it  must  have  been  reiy*  common  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  W'liite  variety  was 
probably  well  known ; for  we  read  in  the  * Dysart  Kirk 
Session  Minutes'  (May,  162C),  that  a suspected  witch,  ono 
Janet,  came  to  John  White’s  bouse,  'and  span  on  his 
wife's  wheel  in  )>er  absence,  and  thereafter  there  came  a 
tchtte  Rattan  at  tundriu  times  and  sat  on  his  cow's  back,  so 
that  tlicreaftcr  the  cow  dwined  away.'  Mr.  Bell  notices 
the  usurpation  of  the  haunts  of  this  species  by  the  Brown 
Rat.  The  Black  Rat,  he  says. ' is  now  rarely  found,  except- 
ing in  old  liouses  of  large  cities,  ns  in  I.ondon,  in  Edin- 
burgh. and  some  other  places,  where  it  still  exists  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  especially  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  many  of  which  it  is  more  common 
than  the  other.'  Mr.  Macgillivray  remarks  that  in  Edin- 
burgh it  appears  to  be  completely  extirpated.  * 1 have  not,’ 
he  continues,  ‘ seen  a specimen  obtained  there  within  these 
fificen  years.*  The  last-mentioned  author  also  tells  us  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  of  Bimie,  some  years  ago 
sent  him  several  individuaU  alive,  which  wore  caught  in 
Elgin,  where  however  the  species  is  much  less  frequcntlv 
met  with  than  the  Brown  Rat  In  Leith,  he  says,  whicK 
is  at  a greater  distance  from  the  coast  is  not  ve^  iincom- 
num;  and  in  other  inland  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland 
it  is  still  to  be  procured.  'Whether,' adds  Mr.  Macgillivray, 
‘the  destruction  of  this  animal  has  beei\  cfTccted  by  the 
larger  and  more  ferocious  Brown  Rat,  or,  like  that  of  many 
tribes  of  the  human  species,  has  resulted  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  food,  caused  by  the  overwhelming  increase  of  an 
unfriendly  race,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.' 

Hie  Black  Rat  is  greyish  black  above  and  ash-rolourcd 
beneath  ; the  cart  are  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the 
tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  dimensions  ; — 


Length  of  the  head  and  body  , 

Licb. 

7 

Uoes 

4 

Length  of  the  head  . • ■ 

1 

10 

Li'iigth  of  the  cars  . • 

0 

11 

].,engih  of  tlie  tail  • 

7 

11 

It  brccfls  often  in  the  year,  ond  the  female  ordinarily  pro- 
duces from  seven  to  nine  at  a birth.  Like  the  Brown 
species,  it  is  omnivorous.  Mr.  Bell  thinks  it  probable,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  was  inirwluccd 
into  this  kingdom  from  France,  and  observes  that  the 
Welsh  name  for  it,  which  signifies'  French  Mouse,' appears 
to  favour  tliisupittion.  From  Europe,  be  adds,  it  has  been 
sent  with  the  Brown  Rat  to  America,  tbo  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  to  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Thompson  iVoc.,  1837)  notices  an  Irish  Rat 

with  a white  breast,  which  he  is  inclined  to  consider  dis- 
tinct from  Mue  Rattut,  and  whielt  he  names  Mm  Htber- 
7ticw. 

Dr.  Richardson  did  not  observe  iha  Black  Rat  in  the  Fur 
Countries;  and  be  says  that  bo  may  venture  to  affirm  th;l 
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it  had  not,  when  he  wrote,  advanced  further  north  than  the 
plains  of  (he  Saskalcliewan. 

lirmvn  Bat.  ThLs  is  Le  Surmuht  of  the  French;  Nor- 
teny  Bui  of  the  English ; Mui  (UtumariM  of  Pallai  and 
Gmolin ; and  Mus  Nfirve/peua  of  Bri&son. 

Why  this  overwhelming  post  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Norway  Bat  does  not  appear:  so  far  from  its  being  abori- 
ginal in  that  country,  it  was  not  known  to  exist  therewhen 
the  name  was  Brst  apphod  to  it  * It  is,'  says  Pennant,  *an 
animal  quite  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  as  w-e  have  been 
assured  by  several  natives  of  the  countries  which  form  that 
tract,  and  Unmeus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  lost ' System.' 
It  is  fit  here  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist  in 
sjieaking  of  the  c*nnraon  Rat,  which  ho  says  was  first 
brought  from  America  into  Europe  by  means  of  a ship 
bound  to  Antwerp.*  The  fact  is  that  both  Kal  and  Mouse 
were  unknown  to  the  New  World  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  and  the  first  Rats  it  ever  knew  were 
introduced  there  by  a ship  from  Antwerp.  This  animal 
never  made  its  appiurance  in  England  till  about  forty  years 

ago I sus^t  that  this  Rat  came  in  ships  originally 

from  the  F.a.st  Indies.  They  ore  found  there,  and  ^so  in 
vast  numbers  in  Persia,  from  whence  they  have  made  their 
way  westerly  even  to  Petersburg.*  It  made  its  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  about  1760.  Mr.  cell  states 
that  the  original  country  of  this  lOit  can  no  lunger  be  ascer- 
tained. although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  comes 
from  a warmer  climate  than  our  own.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
says  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies  about  1730,  and  graduallv  to  have 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  by  means  of  the  frequent  commercial 
intercourse  established  among  the  nations  of  these  regions. 
It  is  not,  be  observes,  confined  to  cities  and  villages,  but 
establishes  colonies  in  fkrm-steadings,  on  the  banks  of 
canals  aud  rivers,  and  oven  in  islands  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  mainland,  or  fr-om  larger  islands,  to 
which  it  has  been  introduced  by  shipping.  Thus,  he  states, 
it  is  found  on  many  of  the  islets  of  the  Hebrides  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  feeding  on  grass,  sholbflsh,  and  Crustacea, 
and  burrowing  in  the  banks;  ‘ for  although  not  essentially 
amphibious,  like  the  Water  Rat,  it  does  uot  hesitate  on 
occasion  to  betake  itself  to  the  water,  and  flocks  have  been 
seen  swimming  from  one  island  to  another.’ 

According  to  Dr.  Harlan  the  Broum  Bat  did  uot  make  its 
appearance  in  North  America  until  the  year  1775.  When 
Dr.  Richardson  wrote  (fuunu  Bormli-Amencana)  it  was 
very  common  in  Lower  Canada;  but  be  was  infunned  that, 
in  IS26.  it  had  not  advanced  much  beyond  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  did  uot  observe  it  in  the  Fur  Countries ; 
and  if  it  docs  exist  there,  ho  thinks  that  it  is  only  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  at  factories  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Buy. 

This  species  is  eminently  carnivorous,  bold,  ferocious,  and 
most  destructive  in  the  game-preserve  and  poultry-yard, 
where  the  eggs  and  young  birds  are  preyerl  upon  by  them 
without  mercy.  In  towns  carrion  and  oflal  fonu  their  chief 
subsistence.  An  official  report  to  tho  Froneb  government 
on  the  proposition  for  removing  the  establishment  for 
slaughtering  horses  at  Montfau9on  gives  an  account  of  their 
numbers  and  voracity  almost  appalling ; indee<l  otie  of  the 
chief  arguments  against  the  removal  was  the  danger  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  suddenly  depriving  these  voracious  ani- 
mals of  their  usual  food.  I'hc  carcasses  of  the  slaughtered 
horses,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  per  diem, 
arc  found  next  morning  picked  to  the  bare  bone  by  the 
rats.  A part  of  (his  establishment  is  enclosed  by  solid  walls, 
at  llie  bottom  of  which  several  holes  are  made  fur  tho 
entrance  and  exit  of  these  vermin.  Into  this  place  Du.suas- 
sois,  the  proprietor,  put  tho  dead  bodies  of  two  or  three 
horses ; and  iiaving  slopped  up  all  tlio  holes  towards  mid- 
night, w'itb  aa  littio  noUo  os  posaifato,  4m;,  with  several  work- 
men, each  bearing  a torch  in  one  buid  and  a stick  in  the 
other,  suddenly  entered  the  enolorare,  shut  the  door,  and 
begun  a general  massacre.  Wherever  a blow  was  directed, 
even  without  aim,  a rat  was  killed ; and  tliosc  which 
attempted  to  escape  bv  running  up  the  w'alis  were  quickly 
knocked  down.  The  dead  of  one  night  amounted  to  2C5b ; 
the  result  of  four  hunts  was  9101 ; and  by  repeating  the 
cx]>erimcnt  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  Dusuassois  destroyed 

* N.  B.  I.inoBiu  oot^' thU  on  ttir  RoOiorKy  of«no(hvr.  Tti«  wot<l« 

■rc  I * Ex  Anw-nrs  man  qiMlxin  Aiilw«rpuDa  |iricnum  la  Eurapuai  pen-vaHS«; 
t‘op]>io.  grb,  lUusU. 


16,050  rats  in  the  space  of  a month.  Now  when  it  recol- 
lected that  the  yard  in  which  these  numbers  were  killed 
dt>es  not  contain  more  than  a twentieth  of  the  area  over 
which  the  dead  horses  are  spread,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  multitudes  that  infest  tins  place;  indeed  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  and  cuimences  are  riddled  with  their  burrows, 
and  their  paths  thereto  may  be  traced  from  the  enclosures 
where  the  horses  are  slauglitercd. 

This  rot  is^revish-brown  above  and  greyish-white  beneath, 
and  tho  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  Mr.  Bell 
gives  tho  following  dimensions,  from  which  its  superiority  in 
size  to  the  Black  llat  will  be  evident : — 


loch**!.  Lln«a. 

Length  of  the  head  and  body  . . 10  8 

„ head  . . . . • 2 •! 

„ ears U 8 

tail 8 2 

White  or  yellowish-white  varieties,  being  albinoes  with 
red  eyes,  and  variegate*!  individuals,  sometimes  occur. 

The  Common  or  Dfjmeatic  Mouia  rxenAi  no  description. 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  civilized  man,  and  has 
never  been  found  at  a distance  from  his  dwelling.  White 
varieties  with  pink  eyes  are  kept  and  propagated  as  pots  by 
those  who  admire  such  albinoes:  tney  are  pretty  little 
animals  and  soon  become  familiar.  This  well-known  spe- 
cies is  La  St>uria  of  the  F rench ; Topfi,  yorice-.  and  Sorf^io 
Casa  of  the  Italians  ; of  the  Spanish ; i?a/iHAo  of  the 
Portuguese;  Jfawa  and  Hausmaua  of  the  Germans:  Mitya 
of  tho  Dutch ; Mua  of  the  Swedes  ; Muua  of  the  Danes  ; 
Llyf^fxUn  of  tho  antient  British ; Mua  domeaticua  communia 
val  minor  of  Gesner ; Mua  domestieua  ful/(aria  a.  minor  o» 
Ray  ; and  Mua  Musculut  of  Linntciis. 

Dr.  Richardson  saw  a dead  mouse  in  a storehouse  at  York 
Factory  filled  with  packages  from  England,  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  species  may  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  ports  on  tho  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  ; but  ho  never 
heard  of  its  being  taken  in  the  Fur  Countries  at  a distance 
from  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Say  informed  him  that  it  waa  in- 
troduced at  Engineer  Caiitonmunt  on  the  Missouri,  by  Major 
Long’s  expedition. 


Asiatic  Rats  and  Mice. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Brown  Bat  is  an  Asiatic 
species,  and  the  Black  Rat  is  not  without  claims  to  a similar 
geographical  origin  ; but  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Oriental  Rats  is  the  Mua  Giganieua  of  Hardwicke,  MwMala- 
baricus  of  Shaw.  Of  tins  rat  General  Hardwieke  give**  a 
fuiihful  figure,  of  the  size  of  Ufo,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Tranaactiona  (if  the  I.tnnean  Society:  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a Brown  Bat  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it  witliuut  thinking  what  tbe  consequences 
might  be  if  it  were  ever  to  be  imported  and  naturalised  in 
Europe.  Above  it  is  must  baiiy  and  black ; beneath  inclin- 
ing to  grey.  The  animal  figun^  was  a female,  and  weighed 
two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a half.  lu  total  lengih  was 
26^  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  13  inches.  Tlie 
mule  grows  larger,  and  weighs  throe  pounds  and  upwards. 
‘ This  rat,’  writes  die  late  lamented  General,  ' is  found  in 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Mysore,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Bengal  between  Calcutta  and  Hunlwar. 
It  is  imriial  to  dry  situations,  and  hardly  ever  found  distant 
from  nabitotiuiis.  Tlie  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  eat  the  flesh 
of  this  rat.  in  preference  to  thUt  of  any  other  species.  It  i.s 
a most  mischievous  animal,  burrows  to  a great  depth,  and 
will  pass  under  the  foundations  of  granaries  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  Mud,  or  unbumi  brick  walls,  prove  no 
socurity  against  its  attacks,  and  it  commonly  ]>crforates  such 
buUdingi  in  all  directions.  It  is  destructive  in  gardens, 
and  roots  up  tliu  seeds  of  ull  leguminous  plants  sown  w ithin 
its  haunts.  Cucurhilareuus  plants  and  truits  also  suffer  by 
its  depredations.  When  gram  and  vegetables  are  not  within 
its  reach,  or  scarce,  it  will  attack  poultry ; but  the  former  is 
its  choicest  food.’  Mr.  Gray  remarks  that  the  geographical 
range  of  Mua  ftiganteua  appears  to  bo  very  extensive,  Mr. 
Charles  Hurdwickc  having  transmitted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum a specimen  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Mus  Sfli/er.  (Horsf.)  Tho 'AAr/z-rnroA  of  the  Javanese 
was  considered  by  M.  Tcraminck  an«l  others  to  lie  the  young 
of  this  species:  but  this  opinion  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Gray 
{Z>y>L  PriiC..,  1832),  who  p*>ints  out  tho  difforences.  Dr. 
HorsQeld  states  that  it  is  found  in  Java  at  the  confines  of 
forests  and  woods,  and,  according  to  his  oh^ervationB,  rarely 
approaches  the  villages  and  dwellings  of  tho  nnlives,  wlio 
describe  it,  however,  os  a bold  and  mischievous  annual,  and 
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the  Doctor  savs,  that  the  rohustnoss  of  iU  form  and  the  re- 
markable sLae  and  atrcnglh  of  its  front  teeth  o;^rce  with 
this  character:  ita  nose,  he  adds,  U evidently  employed  in 
burrowing  the  ground  in  search  of  it*  food,  and  its  tail  has 
the  character  of  those  species  which  arc  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  water.  Mr.  Hodg<ion  states  that  Mm  decuma- 
ntu  and  .Vus  /ialtm  are  both  very  numerous  and  trouble- 
aomu  in  NeniU ; that  Mm  Museulm  is  very  uncommon,  and 
that  Fitld  Slice  are  frequently  met  with. 

African  Rats  and  Mice. 

.Mm  Darbtirm,  the  Barbary  Mouse,  will  servo  oi  an  ex- 
amplo  of  the  African  species. 

Description. — Darkish  brown  with  five  or  six  yellowish 
longitudinal  stripes  on  each  side,  about  half  os  wide  as  the 
intervening  spaces,  and  becoming  confused  towards  the 
under  parts,  which  are  nearly  white.  Mr.  Bennett  observe^ 
that  on  the  fore-feet  only  three  of  tho  toes  arc  at  first  visi- 
ble ; and  that  this  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  specific 
character  given  by  Linnseus,  has  led  many  subsequent  na- 
turalists to  doubt  whether  tho  Barbary  Mouse  really  be- 
longed to  the  genus  with  which  it  was  associated.  Linnmus 
himself,  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  bad  however  stated,  in  his 
description  of  the  species,  that  rudiments  of  a thumb,  and 
aUo  of  a fiAh  toe,  were  observable  on  a closer  inspection  ; 
and  this  statement,  he  adds,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  specimens  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  which  were  intermediate  in  aize 
between  the  Common  Rat  and  Common  Mouse. 

Locality,  Barbary,  where  they  ore  not  rare,  and_where 
the  name  given  to  them  by  the  natives  is  Phar-Aseff,  the 
^metto  Mouse. 


evidently  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Octodon,  Ctenomyi,  and 
Piephagomys,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Chinchillidee.  See 
further,  post,  SIS. 


B«rbar7  Moat*. 

American  Rats  and  Mice. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  forms  of  American 
Mice  will  bo  found  in  tho  ‘Zoology  of  II.  M.  S.  Beagle,* 
where  many  species  are  figured:  they  were  collected  by 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  at  various  parts  of  the  southern 
coast  of  South  America,  viz..  Coquirabo,  Valparaiso,  Port 
Denire,  Maldonado,  Bahia,  Blanca,  &c.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
first  described  these  in’ the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (I8.‘)7).  dividing  them  into  several  subor- 
dinate groups,  to  which  he  assigns  the  subgencric  titles  of 
Scapteromys,  Oxymycterus,  Abrothrir,  Catomys,  and 
Phyllotis,  which  last,  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  opinion,  indi- 
cates an  aberrant  form  of  the  Murxdce. 

We  select  as  an  example  Mus  iHtyllotis)  Darinnii. 

Description. — Fur  above,  cinnamon  and  blockish  inter- 
mixed; in  front  of  the  eyes,  ash  colour;  checks,  sides,  and 
tail,  near  the  base,  yellow  cinnamon  ; under  par^s  and  feet 
while ; ears  very*  large  and  Icaf-likc,  nearly  nakinl ; the  tail, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body,  blackish  brown 
above,  white  beneath.  Length  from  tho  tip  of  the  nose  to 
tho  end  of  the  tail  1 0 inches,  9 lines,  of  which  the  tail  mea- 
sures 4 inches,  D lines. 

Locality,  Coquimbo. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  also  characterises  from  the  same  collec- 
tion two  new  genera  of  small  Rodents,  Reithrodnn  and 
Ahroeoma.  Tho  affinity  of  the  first  is  stated  to  be  with  the 
Mundip,  and  the  second  Mr.  Waterhouse  considers  to  bo 


Mu*  DkmloU. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subjecW  we  roust 
refer  to  an  oba^ation  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  remarks  tZooi. 
Proe.,  1832)  that  tho  comparative  length  of  the  hinder  feet, 
and  the  relative  distance  of  the  tuberrics  of  the  sole  from 
the  end  of  the  toes  and  from  the  heel,  appear  to  furnish  very 
good  distinctive  characters  for  the  species  of  this  ilifficuU 
genus.  Thus  in  the  J^ood  Mouse.  .Mas  sylratirus,  the 
hinder  tubercle  of  the  sole  is  about  a lino  nearer  to  the  heel 
than  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  while  in  the  Common  Mouse,  Mus 
Musculus,  which  has  a shorter  hind  foot,  the  hinder  tubercle 
is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  heel  and  the  tipof  the  toes. 

Mr.  Darwin  journal  and  Remarks)  observes  that  mice, 
and  other  small  rodents,  subsist  in  considerable  numbers  in 
very  desert  places,  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  vegetation. 
In  Patagonia,  even  on  the  hordes  of  the  Salinas,  where  a 
drop  of  fresh  water  can  never  bo  found,  they  swarm.  Next 
to  Lizards,  he  adds,  mice  appear  to  be  able  to  support  exist- 
ence on  the  smallest  and  driest  portions  of  tho  earth,  even 
on  the  islets  in  the  midst  of  great  oceans.  He  believes  rt 
will  bo  found,  that  several  islands,  which  possess  no  other 
warm  blooded  quadruped,  have  small  rodents  peculiar  »o 
themselves.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  {Buenos  Ayres,  &c.) 
slates,  that  aAcr  the  great  drought  of  1830,  1831,  and  1832, 
there  was  a pn^igious  increase  of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  es- 
pecially field  mice,  my  riads  of  which  overran  the  country, 
and  entirely  dcstroye<I  the  maize  harvest  of  1833. 

Capromys.  (Desmnrcst;  /sorfon.  Say.) 

Generic  C’Atirnc/cr.— Fore-feel  four-toed;  thumb  rudi- 
mentary. Ilind-fecl  strong,  thick,  five-toed.  Tail  mode- 
rate. thick  at  the  base,  scaly,  with  few  hairs.  Molars  nris- 
matic,  with  their  crown  traversed  by  folds  of  enamel,  w hirh 
penetrate  rather  deeply,  and  resemble  those  in  the  crown  of 
the  teeth  of  the  Beavers. 

, . 2 , 4-4 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors-  ; molars  j^  = 20. 


s.  rntnil# : S.  iwrlioo  of  lull  *iiUT*.-d  to  those  lu  •«!•*  and  hoin ; e,  muln 
part  oTfurr-SDot:  4,  lUMter  portorhi^-lbotofCapraaiys. 

Example,  Capromys  Furnieri,  Dcsm.;  Isodon  pitorides. 
Say. 

Description.— Size  of  a rather  small  rabbit.  Fur  coarse, 
greenish  or  blackish  brown,  tinged  with  specks  of  obscure 
Yellow  above,  except  on  the  rump,  where  the  hairs  are  suffer 
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and  whicii  is  reddish-brown  ; belly  and  chest  dirly  brownish- 
grey  ; muzzle  and  fi-ct  blnekish. 

ffalfif*.  (fv.  — M.  Desmarest  was  presented  with  two  males 
from  Cuba  by  M.  Fournier.  Of  the  habits  of  those  animals 
in  the  wild  stale,  (he  latter  knows  only  that  they  are  found 
in  woiids,  (hut  they  climb  trees  with  great  faciHiy,  and  (hat 
they  live  on  vegetables.  In  the  domesticateil  state,  M.  Des- 
inarest  reranrke<l  that  their  intelligence  api>carcd  to  bo  de- 
veloped os  imich  ns  that  of  rats  and  squirrels,  being  much 
beyond  that  of  rabbits  and  Guinea  pigs.  They  showed  groat 
curiosity,  and  were  very  wakeful  at  night,  but  their  sense  of 
hearing  did  not  seem  so  fine  as  that  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
Their  noslriU  were  incessantly  in  motion,  especially  when 
they  smelt  any  new  object,  and  their  taste  was  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  and  reject  vegetables 
which  had  been  touched  by  annual  substances,  which  last 
appeared  to  bo  odious  to  them.  They  agreed  well,  sleeping 
close  together,  and,  when  they  were  apart,  (hey  called  to 
each  other  with  a sharp  cry  differing  little  from  that  of  a 
rat : they  expressed  pleasure  by  a low  soft  kind  of  grunting. 
Tlmy  hardly  ever  quarrelled,  except  for  food,  os  when  one 
piece  of  fruit  only  was  given  between  both;  one  would  then 
seize  it  and  run  away  till  the  other  was  able  to  take  it  from 
him.  Tlicy  sometimes  played  for  a long  time  together, 
holding  themselves  up  in  (he  manner  of  kangaroos,  firmly 
supported  upon  the  broad  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and  striking  each  other  with  the  hands,  until 
one  of  them  findings  wall  or  some  other  body  against  which 
to  support  himself,  acquired  additional  power  and  gained 
advantage,  but  they  never  bit  each  other.  They  manifested 
tho  greatest  indifference  to  other  animals,  paying  no  atten- 
tion even  to  cats.  They  were  fund  of  being  caressed,  and 
particularly  of  being  scratched  under  the  chin.  They  did 
not  bile,  but  slightly  pressed  with  the  incisive  teeth  the  skin 
of  those  who  caressed  tliem.  They  did  not  ordinarily  drink, 
but  M.  Desmurest  suvv  them  occasionally  suck  up  water  as 
8(|uirrels  do.  Their  foiMl  was  solely  vcgcfhble,  such  as 
cabbage,  succory,  grapes,  nuts,  bread,  apples,  &c.  &c. : and 
they  were  not  very  difficult  in  their  choice  of  it,  though 
they  were  very  fond  of  highly  flavoured  hcibs  and  aromatic 
plants, — wormwood,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  geraniums,  celery, 
&LC.,  for  instance.  Grapes  too  plcusetl  them  mightilv,  and 
to  obtain  tho  fruit  they  climbed  up  a long  pole  on  which  it 
was  placed:  they  were  fond  of  bread  steeped  in  aniseed  or 
w*'ine.  Their  cxcremcnis  were  long  black  lumps  similar  in 
consistence  to  lliat  of  rabbits.  Their  urine  reddened,  in  dry- 
ing, white  linen  wetted  with  it 
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They  were  almost  absolutely  plantigrade,  and  their  move- 
ments were  slow,  (lio  hinder  parts  appearing  to  be  em- 
barrassed. as  it  were,  when  they  walked,  as  may  be  obsened 
in  the  bear.  They  took  occasional  leaps,  suddenly  turning 
round  from  head  to  tail,  like  the  field  mouse,  and  galloped, 
when  at  play,  making  n considerable  noise  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  lliey  climbed  with  ease,  assisting  themselves 
with  (heir  tails  as  a support  and  using  the  same  in  descend- 
ing. In  certain  positions,  on  a stick  for  example,  the  tail 
served  as  a balance  to  preserve  equilibrium.  They  often 
raised  Ibemselves  to  a listening  posture,  silting  oroct,  with 


tho  hanrls  hanging  down,  like  rabbits  and  hares ; and,  in 
eating,  they  employed,  i=omctiraes  both,  at  other  times  one 
of  tl>eir  hands  oniv.  The  latter  happens  when  (ho  sub- 
stance they  are  holding  is  small  enough  to  bo  held  between 
their  fingers  and  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

This  species  appears  to  be  known  in  Cuba  by  the  name 
of  UU'a,  and  M.  Uesmarest  thinks  that  it  is  the  animal 
described  by  Bomare,  Oviedo,  and  others,  more  than  JOO 
years  since.  Arconliiig  to  Bomare,  the  Ulios  is  a species  of 
rabbit  of  tho  size  of  a nit,  which  inhabits  the  West  Indie?, 
nnd  is  hunted  at  night  by  the  light  of  a luminous  insect, 
named  Jeadia  (probably  Elater  nor.ti/ucus),  of  which  M. 
Fournier  brought  largo  quantities  from  Cuba. 

Another  species,  also  from  Cuba.  Capromys  prehensilit 
(Puppig),  is  also  recorded,  but  Dr.  Fischer  places  the  mark 
of  doubt  before  it. 

For  Mr.  Owen’s  observations  on  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  Capromys  see  the  Zoot.  iVoc.  for  1832  and  1833. 

Cricetus  [Hamstbr].  And  see  further,  p.  318. 

Jumjnng  Mice. 


The  race  of  Jerboas,  or  Dipodidte^  appears  to  be  ordained 
by  nature  for  living  upon  desert  and  sandy  plains. 

Schreber,  and  lie  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others. 


Mr.  Gray  of  Hiilotophyt  1825)  makes  the /cr- 

the  fourth  family  of  the  Glires,  and  thus  characterises 
it:  cutting-teeth  two  ill  eooh  jaw;  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound. rooted  ; ears  moderate  ; eyes  large,  prominent : 
clavicles  distinct ; fore  feet  short  (used  as  hands) ; Wind  feet 
very  long;  tail  long,  hairy*,  used  in  leaping  or  walking; 
fur  soft.  And  he  thus  divides  the  family — 

+ 

Grinders  compound  or  rootless. 

\.  Pedestina.  Pedestes,  2.  Dipina.  DLpus, 

Mcrioncs,  F.  Cuv.,  not  Ulig- 
1 1 

Grinders  simple,  roots  divided ; legs  nearly  equal. 

3.  Gorbillu*,  Dvsm.  4.  Aj^oxina.  Myoxus,  Gm.  3. 
Sciurina.  Sciuropterus,  F.  Cta\  Pteromvs,  Cuv.  Mac> 
ruxus,  P.  Cuv,  Sciurus,  Linn.  Tamis,  lllig.  The  latter 
genus  very  closely  allied  to  Arclominn. 

' Mr.  Swainson  (Cldttification  <f  Quadrupeds)  observes 
! that  the  Jerboas  (Dipus)  are  remarkable  fur  possessing  the 
' longest  hind  logs  of  any  qundrujicds  yet  discovered,  while 
, the  fore  legs  are  disproportionnlly  short;  this  structure  he 
j remarks  is  seen  also  in  the  Kangaroos,  which  seem  to  bo 
represented  iii  miniature  by  tliesc  little  animals,  which,  * like 
, their  pouched  prototy^s,  use  the  fore  feet  only  as  organs 
of  n st  upon  the  ground ; for  if  tliev  are  frightened  or  wish 
to  proceed  at  a <{uick  pace,  they  stand  upon  the  hind 
legs  only,  and  take  prodigious  leaps.’  That  the  tail  is 
necessary  for  tho  efficient  norformaiico  of  these  feats,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  individuals  deprived  of  their  tails 
were  unable  to  assume  the  ervet  position  or  to  loap  at  all. 
The  fore  feet  are  employed  in  conveying  food  to  tho  mouth, 
and  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  organs  of  progression. 
Those  that  wc  have  seen  alive  scorned  to  use  their  posterior 
extremities  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  appeared  to 
walk  on  tho  toes  of  those  extremities.  They  are  very  bird- 
like  in  some  of  their  movements,  and  there  is  somctliing  in 
their  general  appearance  that  would  lead  an  imaginaiivo 
mind  to  (he  fancy  that  they  were  birds  suddenly  trons- 
lormed  to  quadrupeds  and  were  hardly  reconciled  to  tho 
change.  Parts  of  their  internal  structure,  in  tho  skeleton 
particularly,  arc  bird-like. 

Mr.  Swainson  says. ' I'hc  best-known  species  is  the  Gerbo, 
or  Egyptian  Jerboa  (Dipus  Sagitta),  iu  which  country  it  m 
very  common.  It  lives  in  largo  societies  and  constructs 
burrows  under  ground:  it  is  shy  and  timid,  nor  can  it  bo 
kept  in  confinement  any  considerable  time.  Of  four  typical 
species  already  known,  three  inhabit  the  sandy  deserts  in 
tho  heart  of  iVsia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ; the  rest 
have  been  separated  as  a subgenus,  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
hil<G>rAi7(u<);  but  their  distinctions  are  so  very  s.igbt  that 
wo  have  not  adopteil  the  name.  The  genus  PedeUs,  repre- 
sented by  the  Capo  Jerboa,  clearly  belongs  to  the  same 
group.  America,  which  has  no  Jerboas,  nevertheless  pre- 
sents us  with  their  prototypes  in  the  Jumping  Mice  of 
Canada  (Meriones,  IUig.).‘ 

The  Jerboas  have,  in  truth,  presented  considerable  diSi 
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cuUies  to  looIngitU,  and  the  distioctiun  of  the  apociet  ii 
oftea  not  clearly  made  out.  Sonnini  waa  one  of  the  fliat 
wlio  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  confuatun  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  but  one  variety  of  them  in  Egypt,  where  they  arc 
multiplied  without  end.  ' In  fact,’  says  M.  Soiinini,  * among 
all  those  which  1 have  observed  at  dilTurcnt  times  and  in 
ditfercnt  places,  1 never  remarked  the  least  dissimilitude  of 
either  form  or  colour.*  His  paper.  M.  Berthout  van  Bcr- 
chem’s  letter  on  the  true  noinenclature  of  thoGerboUe,and 
M.  Sonnini’a  reply  to  the  sumo,  will  be  found  in  the  * Travels' 
of  the  latter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  That  these  Jer- 
boas were  kuowu  to  the  antients  is  evident.  Herodotus 
(iv.  192)  alludes  to  them  as  inhabiting  Africa.  Aristotle 
(//it/.  Anitn.,  vi.  37)  speaks  of  them  as  those  Egy  ptian 
Rats  which  walk  on  two  feet,  because  tho  hind  Ibet  are 
great  and  the  fore  feet  small.  They  are  noticed  by  ^Elian 
(XV.  26),  who  (quotes  Theophrastus.  The  description  «>f’ 
Theophrastus  (Fr.  xiv.)  cannot  bo  mistaken.  He  says 
that  these  rats  have  indeed  fore  feet,  but  do  not  walk 
upon  them  and  use  them  as  hands.  When  they  tleo, 
he  ad'U,  they  leap.  They  arc  clearly  the  .Hgyptii  mures 
of  IMiny,  who  says  ‘ bipedes  ambulant'  (x.  65),  and 
Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  a gold  coin  with  the  plant 
Stlihium  and  one  of  these  animals  represented  on  it,  and. 
say.H  tlmt  these  symbols  were  used  to  denote  the  country  of 
Cyrene,  where  both  were  found. 

One  uf  the  best  inonograplu  of  the  genus  Dipus  is  that  of 
M.  Lichtenstein : tho  species  ho  gives  aro  numerous,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  are  not  varieties.  A 
very  elaUirate  memoir  on  the  Jerboas  and  Gerbillas,  by  M. 
K.  Cuvier,  w.ts  r<*ud  l>eforc  tho  Zoological  Society  of  London 
ill  l^3^i,and  is  published,  with  beautiful  illustrations,  in  the 
* Transactions*  of  that  Society  (vol.  ii.). 

M.  F.  Cuvier  commences  this  memoir  with  observing 
that  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  Ro- 
dentin^  with  a view  of  arriving  at  a natural  classification  of 
the  numerous  sjiecics  composing  that  order,  among  which 
considerable  confusion  had  hitherto  prevailed,  particularlv 
in  the  genera  Dipus  and  Gerbillus,  the  relations  of  whicfi 
to  oilier  allied  groups  bad  been  but  very  imperfectly  under-  i 
stood  W previous  writers.  Tlic  species  included  in  the  | 
onus  had  been  formed  by  M.  Lichtenstein  into  three  i 

iriiions,  which  arc  distinguished  by  the  absence  and  num- 
ber of  rudimentary  toes  upon  the  hind  feet.  In  the  first 
section  are  placini  those  With  three  toes,  all  perfectly  formed  ; 
in  the  second,  tho>e  with  four,  one  of  whicli  U rudimentary  ; 
a;ul  in  the  third,  those  with  five,  two  of  these  being  rudi- 
mentary. M.  Cuvier  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  second  division  uf  M.  Lichtenstein  ; but  in  the  oxatui- 
natiun  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first,  in  addition  to 
the  absonoe  of  rudimentary  Iocs,  he  finds  that  they  aro 
also  distinguiBhed  from  ihobe  of  the  Ihinl  bv  the  form  of  tho 
teeth  and  the  ostctdogical  characters  of  tbe  huad.  Tlieso 
points  of  difTerenco  he  considers  of  sutficieut  importance  to 
justify  a distinct  genus  for  the  Jorlioas  with  five  toes, 
adopting  the  name  given  by  Pallas  to  a species, 

as  the  common  generic  appollation.  M.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  tho  three  |wmcipal  toes  of  the  A/actagas,  as  well  as 
the  three  only  toes  of  tho  Jerboas,  are  articulated  to  a 
single  metatarsal  bone,  and  that  tho  two  rudimentarv'  toes 
of  the  first  TOnus  have  each  their  metatarsal  bone ; wlionce 
it  results  that  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  foot  is  com- 
poBcd  of  three  bones  in  the  Alactugas,  and  of  one  only  in 
the  Jerboas.  The  iiici.M>rs  of  the  Alactaeas  are  simple, 
whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Jerboas  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a furrow.  The  molars  of  the  latter  genus 
arc  complicated  in  form,  and  but  little  resemble  those  of  the 
former  They  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
thruo  ID  the  lower;  but  tho  first  in  the  upper  is  a small 
rudimentary  tooth,  wliich  probably  disappears  in  aged  indi- 
viduals. After  a detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  tbe 
grinding  teeth,  M.  Cuvier  observes  that  tho  general  struc- 
ture of  tbe  brad  of  the  Alaeiagas  and  JerboiU  is  evidently 
tbe  same,  and  is  characterised  by  tho  large  size  of  the 
cranium,  the  ihorlness  of  the  muzzle,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  ma^itude  of  the  suborbital  foramina.  The  cranium 
of  the  Jerboa  is  distinguisbud  by  its  vroat  breadth  posteriorly, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  development  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  which  extends  beyond  the  occipital  posteriorly  and 
laterally,  as  far  ee  the  zygomatio  arch,  which  is  by  no  means 
tbe  case  in  the  Altsetagas,  where  all  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
ftr  are  of  moderate  dimensions.  Another  differential  cha- 


racter between  tho  two  genera  is  presented  by  the  maxillary 
arch,  whioh  circumscribes  extenially  the  suborbital  foramina, 
aud  which,  in  tho  Alactasas,  may  be  said  to  be  linear,  pre- 
senting a very  limited  surfhee  for  tho  attachment  of  muscles. 
Ho  tlien  notes  a difference  in  tbe  relative  development  of 
tho  jaws,  tbe  lower  being  comparatively  much  snorter  io 
i\iO  Alactagas  than  in  tho  Jerboas.-  Having  described  a 
new  species  of  Alactaga^  a native  of  Barbary,  under  the 
name  of  Alactaga  arundinis,  M.  F.  Cuvier  proceeds  to 
consider  the  characters  and  affinities  of  tbe  genera  Ger- 
billus  and  Meriones,  and  enters  into  a critical  examination 
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Cntiiam  and  t«vih  of  Gerbillaa  BartooL 


B«nr|itlan  Jn^on  (Dipoi  £fyptiaii,  tftmfr.  and  Kkm.') 


destructive  to  wheel  and  barley  crops,  of  which  they  lay  up 
considerable  hoards  in  spacious  burrows  near  the  scenes  of 
their  plunder.  They  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening  corn 
just  beneath  the  ears,  and  convey  thorn  thus  entire  to  ono 
common  subterraneous  repository,  which,  when  fllled,  they 
carefully  close,  and  do  not  open  for  use  (ill  supplies  abroad 
become  distant  and  scarce.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  tlieir 


of  all  the  species  referred  to  that  group.  To  these  he  adds 
anothec  species,  the  habits  of  which  he  describes,  and  to 
which  he  gives  the  namo  of  GerbiUut  Burtoni.  The 
weeies  he  includes  are:— 1.  Gtrbiilus  /Egyptiacu*.  Syn. 
Ihpu4  GfrbiUut,  ^feriones  quadrimaeulatu*,  Ehrenberg. 
2.  GerbilluM  pyramidtutu  Syu.  Dipus  vyramidum,  Geoff. ; 
Mtriones  rt^mstus,  Riipp.  3.  Gerbillus  pygurgus.  Syn. 
Meriorut  Gerbillus,  Riipp.  4.  Gerbillus  Indicus.  Syn. 
Dipus  Indicus,  Hardwicke.  5.  Gerbillus  ^ricunus.  Syn. 
Meriones  SchUgelii,Sm\\it\  G.  4/Va,  Grey.  6.  Gerbillus 
brevicaudatus.  7.  Gerbillus  Otaria.  8.  Gerbillus  Burtoni. 
For  the  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  ibo  * Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  in 
which  will  also  be  found  M.  F.  Cuvier's  views  with  regard 
to  the  affinities  of  tho  Gerbillas  and  Alactaga*  to  the 
Jerboas,  and  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  (he 
Gerbillas  have  a much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Murida. 
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Oefbill«M  BortooL 


Hdbits,  — General  Hardwicke  gives  the  following 

interesting  account  of  his  Dipus  Those  animals 

are  very  numerous  about  culiivatea  lands,  and  particularly 


favourite  food ; but,  in  default  of  this,  they  Iiavo  recourse  to 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  vegetables.  About  the  close 
of  day  they  issue  from  their  burrows,  and  traverse  the  plains 
in  all  directions  to  a considerable  distance;  they  run  fast, 
but  oftener  leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  five  yanis  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extended  in  a horizontal  direction. 
When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs  like  a squirrel, 
holding  the  food  between  their  fore  feet.  They  never 
appear  by  day,  neither  do  they  commit  depredations  within 
doors.  1 have  observed  their  manners  by  night,  in  moon- 
light nights,  taking  my  station  on  a plain,  and  remaining 
for  some  time  with  as  little  motion  as  possible.  I was  soon 
surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards; 
but  on  rising  from  my  scot,  the  whole  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  nor  did  they  venture  forth  again  for  ten  minutes 
after,  and  (hen  with  much  caution  and  circumspection. 

* A tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  Kunjers.  whose  occupation 
is  hunting,  go  in  quest  of  these  animals  at  proper  soason.s, 
to  plunder  their  hoards  of  grain;  and  often,  within  iho 
space  of  twenty  yards  square,  find  as  much  corn  in  the  car 
as  could  be  crammed  into  a common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  oAon  found  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water  to  drink.  In  confinement 
this  animal  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  situation,  and 
docile;  sleeps  much  in  the  dav.  but  w’hcn  awake  feeds  as 
freely  as  by  night.  The  Hinnus  above  mentioned  esteem 
them  good  and  nutritious  food.'  (Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.) 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  which  wo  hope  will  bo  found 
to  contain  the  loading  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jerboldfp.yie  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Ogilby's  notice 
of  the  discovery  of  a true  Jerboa  on  the  central  downs  of 
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Australia,  by  Sir  Thomu  Mitchell,  an  cyent,  a«  Mr.  Ogilby 
justly  says,  of  no  small  interest  to  the  scientific  zoologist 
who  occupies  himself  with  the.  important  question  of  tite 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.  * The  arid  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  solitary  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia, 
and  the  boundles-s  prairies  of  America,  have  been  long 
known  to  bo  inhabited  by  numerous  species  belonging  to 
,this  or  the  closely  aUied  genus  of  Gerbille»:  in  snort, 
wherever  extensive  and  open  plains  were  found  to<  exist, 
w hether  in  the  Old  World  or  m the  N«w.  there  likewim^ 
were  found  these  little  two-leggod  rats,  hopping  olong  or 
running  with  great  velocity  u{hmi  their  hind  legs,  and  ap- 
)>enring  as  if  nature  had  expressly  intended  them  to  occupy 
such  a situation.  Australia  alone  was  believed  to  form  an 
G.\ccption  to  the  general  rule  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Who  w ill  undertake  to  say  that  the  progress  of 
discovery  may  not  destroy  its  anomalous  character  in  many 
other  instances,  as  it  has  dune  in  this?’  (Linn.  Tnuti., 
vol.  xviii.)  Mr.  Ogilby  then  piocec^U  to  name  this  species 
Dipuf  Mitchellii,  after  its  meritorious  discoverer,  and  gives 
a detailed  description  of  the  species,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  vol.  of  the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions*  last  above  quoted. 
The  animal  was  found  on  the  reedy  plains  near  the  junction  ' 
of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumnidgee,  on  the  northern  | 
boundaries  of  Australia  Felix.  The  cut  is  taken  fkom  the  i 
figure  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell’s  account  of  ‘ Three  Expeditions 
iiUo  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia.*  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
states  that  its  fore  and  hind  It^s  resembled  in  proportion 
those  of  the  Kangaroo ; and  it  used  the  latter  by  leaping  on 
its  hind  quarters  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  luH  muclt ; 
larger  than  o common  fiekhmousc.  but  the  tail  was  longer  i 
in  proportion  even  than  that  of  a Kangaroo,  and  terminated  : 
in  a hairy  brush  about  two  inches  long. 


terises  another  new  genus  of  Australian  Rodents,  which  he 
thinks  most  probably  belongs  to  the  extensive  and  compIi> 
cated  family  of  the  Muriil/r.  In  some  of  the  characters  the 

genus  very  much  resembles  the  CampagnoU  (.Imco/a)  and 
terbilles  (Mfriotura),  to  the  latier  of  which  genera  Mr. 
Ogilby  says  that  Conilurtu  is  more  particularly  related  by 
the  length  and  development  of  the  ]>uslcrior  members. 
Meriones.  (lU.,  F.  Cuv.) 

Gen^ic  CAarne/cr.— Differing  from  the  other  Rats  with 
long  feet  in  tbo  form  of  its  molars,  which  are  composite. 

2 4 — 4 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors  molars  - — - = 18. 

Example,  Meriones  Labraeioriua  ; Labnuhr  Jumping 
Moms. 

Desenp/ton,— Back  and  upper  parts  of  the  head  dark 


Tc'rlh  of  Mcrkmet.  (F.  Cut.) 

liver-brown  mixed  with  brownish-yellow;  sides  brownish- 
yellow  slightly  sprinkled  with  block;  margin  of  the  mouth, 
chin,  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  while:  yel- 
luwish-brown  of  the  irides  joining  the  white  of  the  belly  by 
a straight  line  extending  between  the  fore  and  bind  extre- 
miticH.  Fur  not  long  or  so  fine  as  tlial  of  the  common  or 
meadow  mice.  Total  length  nine  inches  nine  lines,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  five  inches  three  lines;  this  last  tapers 
slightly,  is  scaly,  and  thinly  set  with  short  hairs. 

Dr.  Richards«m,  from  whoso  Fauna  Boreali-Americana 
the  above  description  is  abridged,  states  that  in  some  spe- 
cimens the  yellowish-brown  colour  occupies  as  much  space 
as  the  darker  colour  of  the  back;  in  others  the  latier  en- 
croaches so  much  on  the  sides  as  to  leave  merely  a narrow 
yellowish  line  next  the  while;  whilst  in  autumn  specimens, 
where  the  animal  has  just  acquired  a new  coat  of  fur,  the 
dark  colour  of  the  bock  luljoins  the  white  of  tbo  belly. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Labrador  Rat  of  Pennant ; Ger- 
billm  Huasonius  i>t  Rafinesque-Smaltz:  Mut  Labradoriut 
of  Sabine ; GerbiUia  Labradorius  of  Harlan ; Labrador 
Jumping  Mnuae  of  Godman ; and  Katae  (the  Icapor)  of  tbo 
Chepewyan  Indians. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  Pennant,  in  his  'Arctic 
Zoology,'  first  described  a specimen  of  this  animu),  sent 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Afterwards,  in  the  third  edition  of  bis 
* Ilistory  of  Quadrupeds,'  he  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
identical  with  the  mus  hn^pes  of  Pallas  (the  Dipua  meri- 
dianua  of  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  sandy  de- 
serts bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  opinion,  wliicli. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  ran  scarcely  be  correct,  was, 
he  says  formed  from  an  imperfect  inspection  of  the  Hud- 
son's bay  specimen  w hilst  it  was  suspended  in  spirits,  and 
is  opposed  by  difTcrcncos  in  colour  and  other  characters 
which  he  himself  {voints  out.  From  Pennant's  time  until 
Mr.  Sabine  described  an  individual  brought  from  Cumber- 
land House,  on  Captain  Frunklin's  first  journey,  the  La- 
brador Jumjnng  Muttae  (\oc%  not,  continues  Dr.  Richardson, 
appear  to  have  nllractccl  the  notice  of  naturalists.  Pennant, 
he  observes,  mentions  a yellow  lateral  line  in  his  specimen, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  one  Mr.  Sabine  described,  but 
this  difference  Dr.  Richardson  attributes  solely  to  the  season 
in  which  they  wore  procured.  Mr.  Sabine’s  specimen,  bo 
remarks,  was  mutilated  in  the  tail,  an  accident  very  com- 
mon to  the  whole  family  of  rats;  and  Pennant,  under  iho 
name  of  Canada  Ji-rboid  Rat,  and  Colonel  Davies,  under 
that  of  OinuJt  Canadenaia.  dcicribes  another  Jumping 
Mouse,  whicli  seems  to  differ  from  this  in  having  cats 
shorter  than  the  fur,  but  in  other  rospccts  to  be  very  similar 
to  it. 

After  further  observing  that  the  Gerbillua  Canadenaia 
of  Dr.  Godman  agrees  in  description  with  Rafinesque- 
Smaltz's  Gerbillua  snrieintta  (Desm.),  but  has  larger  ears 
, limn  the  Canada  Rat  of  Pennant,  nnd  that  a specimen  m 
I the  Philadelphia  museum,  dcMribed  by  Dr.  Harlan  under 
I the  name  of  Gerbilhis  Canadt  nsix,  aiq>c.ir.'  to  be  cm. rely 
I biuiilar  to  the  JLubrador  s]iccics,  Dr.  Uiehatdson  concludes 
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by  remarking  that  it  is  evident  (hat  the  Jumping  Mice  in* 
habiting  ilifTjrent  districts  uf  America  require  to  l>e  com- 
pared with  each  other  before  the  true  miuibcr  of  i^iK^cies 
and  their  geographical  distribution  can  be  ascertained. 

£oco/i7^.— Summon  in  the  Fur  Countries  as  far  north  as 
Great  Slave  l^ke,  and  perhaps  farther;  but  Dr.  Kirhanl 
son  was  not  able  to  gain  any  precise  information  respecting 
its  habits. 


Lnbrwlor  Jt)n>|riox  Moum. 


Pedeles  (III. ; IJelamy*,  F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Ckuructer. — Head  large.  Ilaltish,  muzzle  thick, 
ears  long.  Anterior  extremities  with  live  toes  armed  with 
very  long  claws;  posterior  extremities  very  long,  four-to^. 
Tail  long  ami  very  bushy.  Fou.-  pectoral  nmimnm.  Molars 
aiuiplu,  with  two  laminso. 

3 4 — 4 ! 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors-;  molars  — 20. 

Fxainple,  Pedftf»  Cujientit, 

Dr*#rrip/i«/j.— Bright  yellowish-tawny  above,  varied  with 
blackish  ; white  below,  willi  a line  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
fold  of  the  groins ; lc.;s  brown,  (ail  reildish  above  at  its 
origin,  grey  below,  and  black  at  llie  tip.  I.,eng(h  from  no^e 
to  tad  about  one  foot  two  inches;  of  the  tail,  near  ftAeen;  of 
the  ears,  three. 


Psilelet  C»lWDiis, 


of  Iltflanyt. 


This  18  the  Grand  Grrbo  of  AUamaml,  Sfring-IIan  or 
Jumping  Htirfi  of  the  Dutch,  Aerdmannefje  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, Diftus  Coffer  of  Zimmennun,  Schreber.  and  Gmctin. 

Locality,  Jlahils,  — CajKj  of  OocmI  Hupe.  wlicro  it 
sleeps  during  tho  day.  going  forth  by  night,  and  leaping 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a bound.  It  cats  sitting  nearly  up- 
right, with  the  hind  legs  extended  horizontally,  and  using 
the  small  fore-fet't  to  biing  the  food  to  its  mouth.  It  U u 
very  strong  animal, and  with  these  same  fore-feet,  which  aro 
admirably  formeil  for  digging,  burrows  so  expeditiously  as 
nuicklyto  hide  itself.  It  sleeps  in  a sitting  position,  placing 
the  head  betwi-en  tho  legs,  and  holding  iu  ears  over  its 
eyes  with  iu  forc-lcgs. 

Tail  mo;lerale  or  ihnrt.  Sand  and  Moh  Raii. 

Pouched. 

The  genera  S-trenphorus,  Kubl;  Pgeudostf>ma,  Say; 
Genmys  and  Diphuttoma  of  Ratlnesqiie ; Aicomyi  of 
Lichtenstein ; and  Saccomyg  of  F.  Cuvier,  are  given  hy  Dr. 
Fischer  as  synonymous ; and  indeed  the  dintinettons,  except 
perhaps  in  the  rase  of  Geomys  and  Dif  l"Sloma,  do  not 
appear  to  be  suflictenlly  niarkdl  to  warrant  their  separation. 

Dr.  Kirhnrdson  remarks  that  M.  Hannesquc-Smaltz,  iu 
1817,  founde^l  liU  genus  Geomy*  on  the  hamster  of  Georgia 
(GeomijM  pinetiay,  dcecribe«l  by  Mitchell,  Ander«m,  Meares, 
and  others,  and  referred  to  it,  as  a second  species,  the  Canada 
pouched  Rtxi  {Mwt  hursariua  of  Shaw).  Under  another 
genus.  Diploatomn,  ho  arranged  some  Louisiana  or  Missouri 
animals,  known  to  the  Canadian  voyagers  by  the  appeUatiun 
of  gauffren,  and  remarkable  for  (heir  large  cheek-pouches, 
whicli  onen  forwards  exterior  to  (ho  mouth  and  incisors,  to 
which  tney  form  a kind  of  hood.  Tbuiio  two  genera,  ob- 
serves (he  iXnctor,  have  been  adopted  by  few  naturalists ; 
and  the  American  s}‘stcma(ic  W’riters  have  either  overlot>ked 
^ M.  Rafinesqufc’s  species  entirely, or  referred  them  all  toMua 
hursariua.  In  the  latter  case.  Dr.  Rtcliardson  says,  lln^' 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  for  there  arc  at  least  six  or  seven 
distinct  sneries  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the»e  genera, 
which  innabit  .America,  and  ho  thinks  that  both  (Jeomyt 
and  Diplostoma  will  eventually  prove  to  bo  good  genera* 
the  SandraU  belonging  to  the  former  having  cheek- 
pouches,  wliich  ore  filled  from  within  the  mouth,  ami  the 
gauffres  or  camas-rat»  of  the  latter  genus  having  their 
cheek-pouches  exterior  to  tho  mouth,  onti  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  its  cavity.  Dr.  Richardson  ha<l  no  opportunity 
of  examining  Geomya  pinetif,  the  type  of  the  genus,  but  ho 
had  inspected  an  umiescribed  species  from  Cadadaguios 
and  another  {Geomya  Dougltxaii)  from  tho  banks  of  the 
Columbia;  from  these  two  Dr.  Ricliardsun's  characters  of 
the  genus  were  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  Canada 
pouched  Rat,  great  doubt,  he  observes,  still  exists  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  properly  to  Geomut  or  to  Diploitoma. 
Judging  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  figure  in 
‘Linn.  Trans.*  (vol. v„  pi.  8),  Dr.  Richardson  ha.i  little 
doubt  of  the  cheek-pouches  opening  into  tho  mouth,  ami 
of  their  lieiug  precisely  similar  in  form  and  functions  to  the 
cheek-pouches  of  the  Saml-rata ; but  he  states  thsl  he  was 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  identical  specimen  de* 

. scribed  by  Shaw  (which,  at  the  sale  of  Bullock’s  iiiuscum, 
Vol.  XV.— 3 U 
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ptased  into  tbe  liands  of  M.  Tomminck)  is,  in  fuct,  similar 
to  the  gaujfret,  in  having  cheek*pouches  that  open  exte* 
riorly,  and  that  consequently  Major  I>avies’s  drawing  repre* 
aentM  them  in  an  unnatural  and  inverted  position.  Mr. 
Say  gives  the  characters  of  a Missouri  with  chcek- 

poucbes  opening  exteriorly ; and  bo  identifies  his  specimen 
with  Mu*  buTtariut.  The  same  toologist  alludes  to  tbe 
Georgia  hamster  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  without 
gii'ing  any  further  account  of  its  characters  than  merely 
quoting  Dr.  Barton’s  remark  of  its  being  only  half  the  size 
of  tbe  Missouri  one.  His  account  of  the  dentition  of  tbe 
Missouri  gauffre,  observes  Dr.  Richardson  in  conclusion, 
oorrespondiK  as  for  as  it  goes,  pretty  closelv  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  Geomyi.  Dr.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Godman  refer  the 
Georgia,  Canada,  and  Missouri  animals  to  one  species. 
iFauna  BoreaH- Americana.) 

The  following  is  the  dental  formula  of  Goomys  given  by 
Dr.  Richardson : — 

, . 2 0-0  . , 4-4 

Incisors,  canines,  = 20, 

and  below  is  given  the  skull  and  teeth  of  tbe  genus  fh>m 
the  same  authority. 


Skall  sad  iMth  o<  Ombt«.  (RkhArdMo.) 

1.  2,  3.  ikall.  Ml.  iIm;  4.V>weTitw.  ut.  dM:  S.  palate  and  oppet  teeth. 
MB(iuS«d;  6,  Snt  upper  f^der,  uezoiSed. 

The  dental  formula  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  genus  Saccomys 
is; — 

n 4_4 

Incisors,  - ; molars,  - — : = 20,  and  the  following  cut 
' 2 4—4 

A taken  from  his  figure  of  the  dentition. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  Mta 
riu*  : — 

* Ash'colourerl  rat,  with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
cheeks,  and  the  claws  of  tbe  fore-feet  very  large  and  formed 
for  burrowing.' 

(Mus  bursaritis.  Z>inn.  TVane.,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  pi.  8.) 

* This,  which  is  a species  but  lately  discovered,  seems  to  bo 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  propor- 
tional size  of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a native  of  Canada,  and 
the  individual  here  figured  was  taken  by  some  Indians  in 
Ihe  year  1798,  and  afterwards  presi'Oted  to  the  lady  of  Go- 
vernor Prescot.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a brown  or  Norway 
rat,  and  is  of  a pale  grevish-brown  eoluur,  rather  lighter 
beneath ; tbe  length  to  the  tail  is  about  nine  inches,  and 
that  of  the  tail,  vmich  is  but  slightly  covered  with  hair*, 
about  two  inches : the  legs  are  short ; tho  fore-feet  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  having  five 
claws,  of  which  the  three  middle  ones  arc  very  largo  and 
long;  the  interior  much  smaller,  and  tho  exterior  very 
■mall,  with  a large  tubercle  or  elbow  beneath  it.  Tho  claws 
on  iho  luud-foet  arc  compamtiYoly  very  gmall,  but  tho  two 


T«cth  of  Saeeonjrt.  ta]juv«d.  (F.Cuv.) 
middle  arc  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  interior  one  is 
scarce  visible : the  teeth  are  extremely  strong,  particularly 
the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  tho  upper;  tlie 
ears  arc  verv  small.  This  species  is  described  in  the  Mh 
vol.  of  the  i'ratit.  of  Linn.  Snc.,  but  I roust  observe,  that, 
by  some  oversight  in  the  conduct  of  tho  figure  there  given, 
the  claws  on  tho  fore-feet  arc  represontod  as  only  three  in 
number,  and  arc  somewhat  too  long,  w’eak,  and  curved ; the 
engraving  in  the  present  plate  is  a more  faithful  represen- 
tation, and  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  head,  in  its 
natural  size,  as  viewed  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  teeth 
and  cheek-pouches.  The  manners  of  this  species  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  but  it  may  be  coucluded  that  it  lays  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  cither  for  autumnal  or  winter  foo<L  Tho 
pouches  of  tho  individual  specimen  above  described,  when 
first  brought  to  Governor  Prescot,  were  filled  with  a kind  of 
earthy  substance : it  is  thurufore  nut  improbable  that  tho 
Indians  who  caught  the  animal  might  have  stuffed  them 
thus,  iu  order  to  presen  e them  in  their  utmost  exUmt.* 


Uui  bunoriu*. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  Geomyi  Dougiaeii,  the  length  of 
the  head  and  body  was  6 inches  6 lines;  and  that  of  the 
tail  (vertebrto)  2 inches  10  lines.  Cheek-pouches  large, 
much  resembling  the  thumb  o!  a ludy’s  glove  in  form  and 
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tifd,  and  Hanging  down  by  the  aides  of  the  head.  The  spe- ' 
cimen  was  a female,  and  wa^  taken  in  her  tie&t  with  throe 
^ung  ones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
lX»uglas.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kichardson, 
the  fur  had  mostly  fallen  o(T,  but  the  s|iecimen  was  in  other 
respects  perfect,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  description 
was  supplied  from  Douglas’s  notes.  The  state  of  ossidca> 
tion  of  the  skull  siioweil  um  animal  to  be  an  old  one.  Doug- 
las informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  the  outside  of  the  pouches 
was  cold  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  animal  was  alive,  and 
that  on  the  inbido  they  were  lined  with  small,  orbicular, 
indurated  glands,  more  numerous  near  the  opening  into 
the  mouth.  When  full,  the  pouches  had  an  oulung  form, 
nnd  when  oropty,  they  were  corrugated  or  retracted  to  one- 
third  of  their  length ; but,  it  is  added,  they  are  never  in- 
verted so  as  to  produce  the  hood-like  form  of  the  pouch  of  a 
IHfiloittoma,  When  in  the  act  of  emptying  its  pouches,  the 
animul  sits  on  its  hams  like  a Marmot  or  si|uirrel,  and 
squeezes  his  sacks  against  the  breast  with  his  chin  and  fore- 
puws.  (Fauna  Jhreali-America/ia.) 

Habitt,  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  these  little  sand- 
rats  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fori  Vancouver, 
where  they  inhabit  the  ducliviiios  of  low  hills,  and  burrow 
in  the  sandy  suil.  They  feed  on  acorns,  iiuls  (corylus  ros- 
traia),  and  grass,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  the  pulatu- 
fields  adjoining  the  Fort,  not  only  by  devouring  the  potatoes 
on  tile  spot,  but  by  carrying  off  large  ({uautiiies  of  them  in 
thetr  pouches. 

The  following  figure  is  e«>pled  from  Dr.  Richardson’s  Di' 
phitoma  f bulbivm'um. 


Diptortoimi  banriroran. 


Not  Pouched, 

Aplodontia.  (Richardson.) 

Generic  Charact/r. — Head  large,  depressed ; ears  short 
and  round;  no  cheek  pouches.  Feet  flve-loed,  with  large, 
strong,  and  compressed  claws.  Tail  very  small  and  con- 
cealed by  the  fur.  First  molnr  in  upper  jaw  small,  cylin- 
drical, and  pointed,  placed  within  the  anterior  corner  of  the 
second  one,  and  existing  in  the  adult. 

2 5—5 

Dental  Formula Incisors,  -r : molars,  r — ^ = 22. 

i 4 — 4 

Example,  Aplodontia  leporina. 

Deeeription. — Head  large;  nose  thick  and  obtuse,  co- 
vered with  a dense  coot  of  short  fur;  eye  very  small;  car 
resembling  the  human  in  form.  Body  short,  thick,  and 
rahhit-like.  ve^  short,  and  covered  down  to  the  wrists 
and  heels  with  fur  similar  to  that  on  the  body : a little  above 
the  wrist  joint,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a small  tuft  of  stiflTj 
white  hairs.  Fur  like  that  of  a rabbit  out  of  season,  amber  ! 
and  chesnut-bruwn  above ; greyish  or  clove-brown  beneath ; ' 
lips  whitish ; a rather  large  ^poi  of  pure  white  on  the  throat ; 
some  white  hairs  disnorsed  ibrmign  the  fur.  Tail  slender, 
cylindrical,  hardly  half  an  inch  lung. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  follow  ing  as  the  synonyms  of 
this  animal: — Sefrfl/el,  Lewis  ami  Clark;  Anisnnyx  f 
ru/a,  Rafinesrjuc-Sinaltz,  Desni.;  Arctomy^  rufa,  ITnrIan: 
Marmot,  No.  17,  Hudson's  Bay  Museum  ; and  be  says  that 
amongst  Mr.  Douglas's  specimens  there  was  a young  one, 
with  more  whito  hairs  intcrspcrsc<l  through  its  fur,  and 
some  differences  in  the  form  of  its  skull,  which  seem  to 


point  it  out  as  n second  species , but  the  specimen  was  not 
sufficiently  perlbct  to  enable  Dr.  Richardson  to  give  its  cha- 
racters as  a distinct  species,  though  be  has  little  doubt  of  its 
being  Tho  Doctor  adds,  that  since  the  account  of  the 

fenus  was  published  in  the  ‘Zooloei<*al  .loumar  (vol.  iv.), 
fr.  Dougins  had  placed  in  his  hands  an  Indian  blanket  or 
robe  formed  by  sewing  the  skins  of  the  SeicelM  together. 
The  robe  contained  twenty-seven  skins,  which  had  been  se- 
lected when  the  fur  was  in  prime  order.  In  all  of  them  the 
long  hairs  were  so  numerous  as  to  hide  the  wool  or  down  at 
their  roots,  and  their  points  had  a very  high  lustre.  The 
general  colour  of  the  surfkceof  the  fur  was  between  chesnut 
and  umber-brown,  lighter,  and  with  mure  lustre  on  the 
sides.  Some  of  the  skins,  which  were  in  the  best  order, 
bad  tho  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  between 
the  shoulders  almost  black.  Dr.  Richardson  observes  Ihr- 
tbiv,  that  it  is  probable  that  there  were  the  skins  of  two 
species  of  SetcelieU  in  (he  robe,  and  that  one  of  them  wants 
the  white  mark  on  tho  throat.  The  down  of  all  the  skins 
of  the  robe  had  a shining  bhickish  grey  colour. 

HabiU.— These  animals  live  in  smalt  societies,  in  burrows, 
and  feed  on  vegetable  substances. 

'Neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia  river,  most 
abundant  near  the  great  fails  and  rapids. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Atpalacidte  the  fifth  famUy  of  tho 
Olireg,  with  tho  following  character; — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  chisel  or  awl  shaped, 
often  very  much  exposed;  grinders  compound  et  simple, 
rarely  rootle&s;  ears  and  eyes  often  very  small,  sometimes 
bid;  clavicles  strong;  limbs  proMrtiunate ; tail  none,  or 
hairy,  cylindrical ; fur  very  soft.  Ho  thus  subdivides  it  into 
five  subfamilies. 

+ 1.  Aepal^na,  Orycterus,  F.  Cut.  Bathyergus,  77/. 
Aspalax,  Oliv.  2.  Lemnina.  (Lemmina?)  Arvicula,  La- 
civ.  Sigmodon,  Say.  Ncotoma.  Say.  Lcmnus(Lemmus), 
Lin.  tt  3.  Cricetina.  Crioetus,  Lac^p.  4.  Pseudnsiomina. 
Psoudostoma,  Say.  Diplostoma  and  Georays,  Aq/fn.  5. 
Arrtomina.  Arctomys,  Gmel.  Spermophtlus.  P.  Cuv. 

Dr.  Fischer  thinks  that  Cretschmar’s  genus  Psammomvt 
should  ^ placed  before  Agpalax.  (See  Ruppel,  Zool.  Atf,). 
Psammomyt  obeeue,  on  which  the  genus  is  founded, 
lives  gregariously  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Alexandria,  form- 
ing multifarious  burrows,  and  is  a nocturnal  and  root  eating 
animal,  witliout  cheek-pouches. 

Aspalax  (Oliv.  and  others;  Giild.,  III.,  and  others.) 

Generic  Character  of  Aspalax. — Muzzle  obtuse.  Eyes 
rudimentary,  and  hidden  under  the  skin.  Ears  null,  or 
mere  obsolete  margins  of  the  auditory  i^sage.  Body  thick 
and  cylindrical.  Feet  .short,  pentadactyle,  with  falcular 
claws,  pru{>er  for  digging.  Tail  null  or  very  short.  Mo- 
lars simple. 
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Dental  Formula; — Incisors,-;  molars,  = 16. 

Example,  Aspahr  iypMtu. 

Descn;>/ton.>*Heail  broader  than  the  bo<lr,  no  ajierture 
for  the  rudimentary  eyes,  which,  no  bigger  than  poppy- 
seeds. are  hid  beneath  the  skin;  no  external  cars;  end  of 
the  nose  covered  with  a thick  skin,  nostrils  very  remote, 
and  placed  below;  limbs  very  short,  toes  sepaiatcd,  except 
a thin  membrane  at  tbe  base,  claws  short ; hair  or  fur  short, 
thick,  and  very  aoft,  dusky  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  grey 
at  tbe  tip,  space  about  the  nose  and  above  the  mouth  white. 
LenAh  between  7 and  8 inches. 

T^is  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo  the  d<nrdXaC  of  Aristotle 
Anim-,  i.  ti,  and  iv.  8).  It  is  evident,  from  both  the 
passages  quoted,  tlial  he  had  accurately  examined  (bat  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
his  examination  clearly  agrees  with  the  condition  of  those 
parts  in  the  Aspatax  of  the  modems ; but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  those  and  other  passages  wilt  eciuallf  apply  to 
• second  species  of  Mole  {Talpa),  now  nameu  Talpa  r<wo, 
which  inhabits  Eurd^,  and  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
whilst  in  tbe  common  species  they  are  open.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Spaiax  typhlu*  of  Illiger;  Aspiuax  typhhu  of  Des- 
marest;  Mu$typhlu$o(  Pallas  and  others;  Marmotn  typh/ua 
of  Bluroenbaen ; Georychiu  typhlus  the 

of  Rxaesynski ; the  SUj^z  of  6melin ; tb«  PodcA^i  ifarmot 
of  Pennant ; and  the  alind  Rat  of  Shaw. 

H(dnU,  — This  species,  which  the  Russians  name 

Slepez,  or  the  blind,  and  the  Cossacks  Anchor  Nomon, 
the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  bcneaih  the 
^CBrf,  driving  at  intervals  lateral  passages  in  Us  search  for 
roots,  particularly  that  of  tho  bulbous  C/iarophyllum. 
Openings  to  the  surface  occur  at  distances  of  some  yards 
from  each  other,  and  there  tbe  earth  is  raised  into  hillocks, 
sometimes  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  consider- 
able height  It  works  stoutly  and  rapidly,  and  on  the  | 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a perpendicular  bur- 
row. Though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts  its  heaa  in  a menacing  i 
attitude  towards  its  assailant,  and.  when  irritated,  snoru  < 
and  gnashes  its  teeth,  but  emits  no  cry:  its  bite  is  very  ' 
severe.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  its  hole,  and  during  , 
the  season  of  love  basks  in  tbe  sun  with  the  female.  It  is  I 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a superstition  in  the  I 
Ukraine  that  the  band  which  has  suffocated  one  of  these  ' 
animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  king**  evil 
(as  it  is  still  called),  in  the  seme  way  that  it  was  supposed  i 
to  vanish  before  tbe  royal  touch  tA  tho  Stuarts  in  this  | 
country.  | 

Locality. — Tho  southern  parts  of  Russia,  1pm  Poland  to  i 
tbe  Volga,  but  not  lo  the  east  of  that  river ; common  from  j 
the  Sysran  to  the  Sarpa;  frequent  along  (ho  Don,  even  to  ! 
its  origin,  and  about  the  town  of  Rod»k,  but  not  in  the 
sandy  parts.  1 


A*]Mlax  typItliM. 

Bathyorgus  (Branis ; Orycteria,  F.  Cuv.) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  assigns  to  Bathyergtui  only  throe  molars  in 
each  jaw  ; whilst  to  Orycteru*  ho  assigns  four. 

Tho  Dental  Formula  of  llie  first,  accoidiug  to  this  state- 


2 3-3 

roent,  would  be:— Incisors molars  zz  16;  and 

2 4—4 

of  the  second,  incisors  r ; molars  — ;=20. 

i 4—4 


T«th  «f  Oryci^ra*.  (P.  Oifler.) 

Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Professor  Kaup  for  (he  opinion  that 
the  BcUhycrgut  Capetm*  of  Brants  (Cape  Rat  of  Shaw 
and  Poimant)  and  Bathyergu*  maritimm  of  Brants  (CoasI 
Rat  of  Shaw,  Orycteru*  maritimut  of  F.  Cuvier)  ore  iden- 
tical, tho  former  being  the  animal  in  a rompamtively  early 
stage  of  life.  Tho  latter  is  tho  Z.and  Moll  of  tlie  Dutch 
and  KamC’howha  of  tho  Hottentots : it  is  of  a reddish  grey 
or  ash-colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Length  from  tip 
of  muzzle  to  origin  of  tail,  t foot  1(^  inch;  nf  tail  without 
the  hair,  1 inch  1 line;  of  the  pencil  of  hairs,  lU  lines. 
There  is  a variety  all  white. 

Locality  and  Habile. — Tbe  sand-flats  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  wherein  it  burrows  in  great  numbers.  In  every  part 
of  those  flats  Mr.  Burchell  observed  innumerable  mole- 
hills, and  his  foot  often  sunk  into  their  galleries:  for  this 
reason,  he  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous, 
lo  ndc  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  persons  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  h/  tho  foot  of  their  horses  unexpectedly  sinking 
into  these  holes. 


The  following  genera  are  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among 
the  Squirrels,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  about  them  lo 
indicate  a near  approach  to  that  family  of  Rodents. 
iVol  Pouched. 

Arclomys.  (Gmelin.) 

Generic  CAaroc/er.— Head  and  eyes  large;  ears  short; 
body  stout ; fore  feet  with  four  loc«  and  on  obsolete  thumb, 
hind  feet  five-toed.  Tail  short.  Upper  suiftco  of  molars 
ridged  and  tuberculous. 

2 5-5 

Dental  Formula;— Incisors  - ; molars  - — m 22. 

2 4 — 4 

Examples,  Arcinmys  MarmoUi,  Schreb.,  and  Areiomye 
Empetra,  Schreb. : tho  latter  os  an  example  of  the  Ame- 
rican Marmotii. 

Arctomyx  .Vf<ir»jo/a.— This  is  the  -Vm'I  Al/  inue  of  Gesner 
and  others;  Mue  Marmota  of  Liinioeus  and  ulUera;  Glie 
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Marmota  of  Klein ; Marmola  Aljrinaoi  Blumenbach ; Mar- 
mftllrt  of  Buffon;  Murmr/tftifr  o(  Kramer  and  of  Moyer; 
and  Affmimun/i^lthier  of  Schrank. 

Chocki  larije ; cnra  round  and  abort,  hid 
in  (he  fur;  body  stout;  head  and  upper  parts  brownish  ash 
mingled  with  lawny;  legs  and  under  narta  reddish;  tail 
rather  full;  length  from  nose  to  tail,  awiut  16  inches;  of 
the  lad.  6. 

Haditf,  Lorality,  — This  well-known  species  it  found 

in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  even,  it  is  said,  on  the  summits 
of  those  mountain-chains.  They  live  in  little  societies,  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  occasionally  on  insects. 
Their  holes  are  fortned  in  tho  ground,  generally  with  three 
chambers  in  the  shupc  of  a Y,  with  two  entrances.  These 
apartments  arc  comfortably  lined  with  moss  and  hay,  and 
to  them  the  Marmots  retire  about  Michaelmas,  having 
stonpe>l  up  thecntranccs  with  earth,  there  to  doze  away  the 
inclement  months,  till  the  warm  suns  and  showers  of  Xpril 
arouse  thorn  from  their  torpidity  to  partake  of  the  renewed 
vegetation.  From  five  to  a dozen  are  said  to  be  lodged  in  a 
chamber.  They  life  their  fo«)d  to  their  roouttis  with  tlieir 
fore  feet,  cat  it  silting,  and  will  walk  on  their  hin^feet. 
When  on  their  feed  a sentinel  is  placed  to  watch,  a^ 
on  the  approach  of  danger  his  whistle  drives  them  in- 
stantly to  their  subterranean  retreats.  They  arc  playful 
creatures,  but  when  angry  or  before  a storm  pierce  tlie  ear 
with  their  shrill  whistle.  Though  they  soon  become 
tame,  and  will  cat  almost  anithing,  they  bite  very  hard 
when  offended.  Milk  pleases  them  greatly,  and  they  lap  it 
with  satisfactory  murmurs.  They  become  fat,  and  are  some- 
times eaten;  but  (bey  are  taken  by  the  Savoyards  and 
others  principally  that  they  may  be  exhibited  by  those 
itinerants.  The  number  of  young  at  a birth  is  generally 
three  or  four. 


Alpln*  Mannot. 


Arctnmyn  fm/w/ra.— Hoary  above,  mixed  with  black,  and 
bright  brown  shining  through;  reddish  orange  beneath; 
he^  and  feet  blackish  brown ; chocks  whitish ; cars  flat, 
round,  moderate^  tail  about  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
black  at  tho  tip.  Length  of  head  and  body,  from  17  to  20 
inches;  of  tail  (vertebm),  5^  inches. 

This  is  the  Quebw  Marmot  of  Pennant  and  Godman ; 
the  Common  Marmot  of  Langsdorff ; the  Thiek-wood Ba^er 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  residents;  the  SiJ^rur  of  tho  French 
Canadians,  who  apply  the  same  name  to  tho  other  species 
of  Marmot  and  to  the  Badger;  Tarbagan  of  the  Russian 
residents  on  Kodiak?;  of  the  Crees;  Kath-hiiln- 

A’oooy  of  the  Chepewvans;  Mat  Empetraot  Pallas;  and 
Arrtomy$  Emprtra  of  Sabine  and  others. 

Locality,  Hubitt,  4^.— Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  the 
above  synonyms,  states  that  tho  Quebec  Marmot  inhabits 
the  woody  districts  from  Canada  to  Tat.  61*,  and  perhaps  still 
further  north.  He  says  that  it  apneara  to  be  a solitary 
animal,  inhabits  burrows  in  Ibe  cariK  but  ascends  bushes 
and  trees,  probably  in  search  of  buds  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  on  which  it  feeds.  Mr.  Drummond  killed  two, 
one  on  some  low  bushes,  and  the  other  on  tho  branch  of  a 


tree.  According  to  Mr.  Graham  it  burrows  perpendicularly, 
selecting  dry  spols  at  some  dislanrc  from  the  coast,  uiid 
feeding  on  the  course  grass  which  it  gathers  on  the  river- 
sides. The  Indians  capture  it  by  pouring  water  into  its 
holes.  Tlie  tlush  is  considered  delicate  when  the  anituul  is 
fat.  The  fur  is  valueless.  It  much  resembles  tho  Hobuc  of 
Poland  in  form  and  general  appearance.  {Fauna  Itorcali- 
Am^cana.)  Pennant  sa)s,  ‘Mr.  Brooks  had  one  alive  a 
lew  years  ago;  it  was  verv  lame,  and  made  a hissing 
noise.' 


s 'QurliM  Marmot 

N.B.  This  npecics  has  a flight  folding  of  the  lining  of 
the  moutli,  lormiiig  the  nidimenl  of  a cheek-|>ouch. 
(Richardson.) 

Pouched. 

Spermophilus.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

Dental  Formula  as  in  Arctomyt.  the  molars  arc  narrow'. 
Cheeks  with  large  pouches.  Toes  narrow  and  free.  Heel 
covered  with  hair,  hind  toes  naked. 

Example.  Arctomy$  (Sftermophihu)  Arryi. 

Description. — Ears  very  short,  body  thickly  spotted  above 
with  white  on  a grey  or  black  ground,  pate  rust-coloured 
beneath,  face  chestnut-coloured,  the  tail  one-third  longer 
than  the  hind  feet,  stretched  out  Hat,  black  at  the  ex- 
tremity, with  a narrow  while  margin,  rust-coloured  be- 
neath; length  of  head  and  body  8 inches  6 lines,  of  tail 
(vertebrte)  1 inch  6 lines. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richanlson,  who  first  named  the 
species,  is  the  Ground  Squirrel  of  Hearne;  the  Quebec 
Marmot  of  Forster ; the  Seek’Seek  of  the  Esquimaux ; the 
T/i(v-Miay  (Rock  Badger)  of  tho  Chepewvans;  and  the 
Arctomyt  Atvim\  of  Parry’s  * Second  Voyage.’ 

Locciity.  Hahita^  4-c.— The  Doctor  informs  us  that  this 
Spcrmophile  inhabits  the  barren  grounds  skirting  the  sca- 
eoAsl  from  Churchill  in  Hudsons  Bay  round  by  Melville 
Peninsula,  and  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  tho  con- 
tinent to  Behring's  Straits,  where  specimens  preciM>Iy 
similar  were  procurecl  by  Captain  Bcecltcy.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  neighlwurhooil  of  Fort  Enterprise,  near  the  southern 
verge  of  the  Barren  Grounds  in  lat.  65*.  and  is  also  plen- 
tiful on  Cape  Parry,  one  of  the  must  northern  ports  of  the 
continent.  It  is  found  generally  in  stony  districts,  but 
seems  to  delight  chiefly  in  sandy  hillocks  amongst  rocks, 
where  burrows,  inhabited  by  difTercnt  individuals,  may  be 
often  observed  crowded  together.  One  of  the  society  is 
generally  observed  sitting  erect  on  the  summit  of  a hillock, 
whilst  the  others  are  feeding  in  the  netghbuurhoo<l.  Upon 
the  approach  of  danger,  he  gives  the  alarm,  and  they  in- 
stonily  huiT)'  to  their  holea.  remaining  however  chaiicnng 
at  the  entrance  until  the  advance  of  the  enemy  obliges  them 
10  retire  to  the  bottom.  When  their  retreat  is  cut  o(T,  they 
become  much  terrified,  and.  seeking  shelter  in  tho  fir»t 
crevice,  they  not  unfrequonily  succeed  only  in  hiding  (he 
bead  and  fore  part  of  Uie  body,  whilst  the  projecting  tail  is, 
as  is  usual  with  them  under  the  influence  of  terror,  spread 
out  flat  on  the  rock.  Their  cr)',  in  (his  season  of  distre«>s, 
strongly  resembles  the  loud  alarm  of  (he  Hudson's  Bay 
Squirrel,  and  is  not  very  unlike  (he  sound  of  a watchman's 
rattle.  The  Esquimaux  name  is  an  attempt  to  express  this 
sound.  Hcame  states  that  they  are  easily  lamed,  and  very 
cleanly  and  playful  when  domesticated.  They  never  come 
abroad  during  tho  winter.  Tlieir  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable ; their  pouches  being  generally  filled,  according  to 
the  season,  with  tender  sliools  of  herbaceous  plants,  berries 
of  the  alpine  arbutus,  and  of  other  trailing  shrubs,  or  tho 
seeds  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants.  Tliey  produce 
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ftWut  MVen  yonngf  at  a tim«.  (I^iuna  Boreali-Amtricana.) 
l>r.  Richardson's  figure*  from  which  the  cut  is  taken,  was 
drawn  h’om  a speeimen  procured  from  the  banks  of  the 

Mackensia. 


SprnBOphlliu  ruryH. 


The  genus  Aulacodtu  of  Tcmminck  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Fischer  between  Diput  and  Arriomya. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  interesting  ' Obser\-ations  on  the 
Bod^ntia,  with  a view  to  point  out  the  groups,  as  indicated 
bv  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  thi<  order  of  Mammals  ’ 
{Stag.  Kat.  Hint.,  1839),  stales  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal genera  of  his  section  Murina : Sriurus,  Arctomys, 
Myoma,  Dijnif,  Mua,  Artdeoia,  (iromyi,  and  Caaior.  The 
principal  genera  in  the  section  Ilyslrinna  are,  acconling  to 
the  same  author,  Bathyarsiu,  Porphagomya,  Octodrm, 
Abrocoma,  3/yoy>o^(i»iwr,  Cur/romya,  Erhtmya,  Aultiradut, 
Hyttrix,  DoJtyvrorta,  ChinrMlln.  and  ^yrfroc/»rm/f. 

In  the ‘Zoology  of  H.M.S.  Beu^le'  (Sept.,  1839).  Mr. 
Waterhouse  says  that  he  has  Ix^cn  induced,  by  the  difTcr- 
eiiccs  there  pointed  out  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  two  groups, 
to  separate  the  South  American  Mice  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  or  rather  from  that  group  of  which  Mu$  decumanus 
nay  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  to  place  them,  together 
with  such  North  American  species  as  agree  with  them  in 
dentition,  in  a new  genus  bearing  the  name  of  lUaperomys. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  will  not  reiilure  to  say  whether  this  group 
be  coiifine<l  to  the  wesiom  hemisphere  or  not ; but  he  thinks 
that  he  may  safely  affirm  that  that  portion  of  iho  globe  is 
their  chief  metropolis.  In  the  s|Mjciys  of  lirsrperotmja,  he 
observes,  the  molar  tocth  aro  alwnvs  rooted:  and  in  llie 
form  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  they  agree  wiih  the  Muvidrr, 
and  do  not  present  the  characterh  pointed  out  h)  him  as 
distinguishing  the  Art  icnlid<e ; and.  as  regards  the  craniuin 
and  low'or  jaw*  it  is  only  in  the  genus  A^o/omu  that  any 
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approach  U evinced,  in  his  opinion.  Under  the  fisBiily 
OetodontidiB  he  places  the  genera  Cienomyt,  ibepAofomye, 
Or.todon,  and  Abrocoma,  which  last  be  states  to  bo  allied  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  genera  Octodon^  l\>fphaeomy€,  and 
CUnomya,  and  on  the  other  to  the  family  CkinMiUifUe. 
The  Octodontidm  appear  to  him  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  A'cAimyr  as  the  Arvicotcy  do  to  the  Murida.  [Ro> 

OBNT1A.1 

Mr.  Waterhouse  baa  also  characterised  a new  speciea  of 
Hamster,  Cricetua  uuratua.  (Zool.  J^oc^  1839.) 

Fossil  Muridx. 

Arvicola.  (Lac<^p.  Lernmux,  Link.) 

1.  Camftagnol  dea  achiate*  da  Bohema  {Qw!.).  Bohemia. 
2.  Campagit'A  dea  Cavarnea  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves,  Kirkdalc. 
(Buckland,  * Reliuu.  Diluv.')  3.  Petit  Camvagnol  daa  Ca^ 
remea  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves,  Kirkdule  (Bucaland,  ‘ R.  D.'), 
where  il  would  seem  that  there  may  be  other  species. 
Art'icolte  also  occur  in  the  Bone  Breccias  of  Cette,  Nice, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  in  the  tertiary  of  Puy  de  Dome? 
and  in  the  Bone-caves  of  Gailenrculh,  Suiidwick,  &c. 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  extreme  abundance  of  the  teeth 
of  Jf'nter  Bata  in  the  Kirkdule  Cave.  The  same  author 
remtuks  that  the  teeth  and  bencs  of  ff'ater  Bata  had  been 
found  by  Cuvier  to  occur  abundantly  in  many  of  Iho  osseous 
breccias  from  Uie  shores  of  the  Mediterrauean  and  Adriatic, 
and  that  the  Baron  had  also  in  his  cuUceiion  a large  mass 
from  Sardinia,  composed  exclusively  of  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  these  animals,  nearlv  as  white  os  ivory,  and  slightly  iid- 
horing  together  by  delicate  stalagmite.  (Beliquita  Uilu- 
vian^r.) 

Myoxus. 

1.  Loir  dea  plAtriiraa  (Cuv.),  Oypaum  of  Montmartre. 
2.  Second  Loir  dea  j4atrifraa  (Cuv.),  Gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre. .1.  Mynjrua  primtgeniua  (Meyer,  Arctomya  primi- 
genia,  Kaup).  Another  Myoxtu  is  recorded  from  tlie 
CEningen  beds.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  ‘ List  of  Vertebral 
Animfus  found  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Bnsin,’  records 
two  small  species  of  Dormouse,  those  above  noticed  m all 
probability,  as  extinct  species. 

Mus. 

1.  Mua  ^fuaculu4foaaiU$  (Karg).  (Eningen  beds.  Re- 
mains of  Mice  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone*cave$  and 
osseous  breccias.  Thus  Dr.  Buckland  describes  and  figures 
(‘  Rclin.  Diluv.,*p.  13,  pi.  11)  the  jaw  and  iceib  ofa  muu.su 
from  Kirkdale  C^vc.  In  the  Eocene  formation  (lacustrine) 
of  Cournon,  in  Auvergne,  a Rat  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
animals  found  with  the  fossil  eggs  of  aquatic  birds. 

Cricctus.  [Hamster.] 

Dipui.  (Gcrfrt//ttr,  Desm. ; 3f<rio««,  111.) 

Remains  of  this  form  are  reoorde^l  in  the  Tertiary  beds. 
Bean  iron-ore  of  the  Raub  Alp.  (Jiogcr.)  Russia.  (Fin- 
cher.) 

Ctenomys. 

Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  a cliff  of  red  earth, 
part  of  the  head  of  a (Urnumya  ! (he  species  being  diflVrert 
I'roin  the  Tui-utuco,  but  with  o close  general  resemblance. 

Spermophilus. 

Spentioj  fit/tta  aupercilioaua  (Kaup).  Tertiary:  Eppel- 
shcim  ^and. 


by  William  Ciawsb  smI  8oi*«,  SUaihH-tWceL 
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